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Thb  Hktoiy  of  England,  by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  has  so  long  and  fiill^  secured 
a  filed  lepotationy  by  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
Mrratifey  that  any  observations  upon  its  peculiar  merits  would  be  super- 
ioons.  Though  confessedly  nothing  more  than  a  compendium  of  our 
Bitional  annab,  it  exhibits  all  the  prominent  events  necessary  to  be 
known,  correctly,  and  delineates  the  characters  that  pass  under  review 
with  impartiality.  The  plan  of  the  work,  however,  has  been  so  clearly 
ex{dained  by  the  author  nimself,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  state  it  in  any 
other  language  than  his  own. 

"To  attain  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  with  the  fewest  incon- 
veniences, is  all  that  can  be  attained  in  an  abridgment,  the  very  name 
of  which  implies  imperfection.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
the  writer's  wishes,  if  the  present  work  be  found  a  plain,  unafiTected,  nar- 
rative of  fieicts,  with  jnst  ornament  enough  to  keep  attention  awake,  and 
with  reflection  barely  sufficient  to  set  Uie  reader  upon  thinking.  Very 
moderate  abilities  were  equal  to  such  an  undertakbg ;  and  it  is  hoped 
the  performance  will  satbfy  such  as  take  up  books  to  be  informed  or 
amosed,  without  much  considering  who  the  writer  b,  or  envying  him  any 
snceess  he  may  have  had  in  a  former  compilation. 

''  As  the  present  publication  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  study,  or  desire  to  refresh  their  memories  upon 
the  old,  or  who  think  a  moderate  share  of  history  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  life,  recourse  has  been  had  only  to  those  authors  which  are  best  known, 
and  those  hcU  only  have  been  selected,  which  are  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  true.  Were  an  epitome  of  history  the  field  for  displaying  erudition, 
the  author  could  shew  that  he  has  read  many  books  wnich  others  have 
neglected,  and  that  he  also  could  advance  many  anecdotes  which  are  at 
present  very  little  known.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  those 
Biante  recoveries  could  be  inserted,  only  to  the  exclusion  of  more  material 
ftcts,  which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  He  foregoes,  therefore, 
the  petty  ambition  of  being  thought  a  reader  of  forgotten  books ;  his  aim 
being,  not  to  add  to  our  present  stock  of  history,  but  to  contract  it 

"  The  books  which  have  been  used  in  this  present  abridgment,  are  chiefly 
R^pin,  Carte,  SmoUet,  and  Hume.  Thev  Iwve  eadi  their  peculiar 
admirers,  in  proportion  as  the  reader  is  studious  of  historical  antiquities, 
fond  of  minute  anecdote,  a  warm  partisan,  or  a  deliberate  reasoner.  Of 
these  I  have  particularly  taken  Hume  for  my  guide,  as  fitf  as  he  goes ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  'say,  that  wherever  I  was  obliged  to  abridge  his 
work,  I  did  it  with  reluctance,  as  I  scarce  cut  out  a  line  that  did  not  con- 
tain a  beauty. 


I 
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Bat  though  I  must  warmly  subscribe  to  the  leamingy  elegaDce,  and 
depth,  of  Mr.  Hume's  histoiy,  yet  I  caunot  entirely  acouiesce  in  his  prin- 
ciples. With  regard  to  religion,  he  seems  desirous  of  playing  a  double 
part,  of  appearing  to  some  readers  as  if  he  reverenced  it,  and  to  others  as 
if  he  ridiculed  it.  He  seems  sensible  of  the  political  necessity  of  religion 
in  every  state;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  every  where  insinuate  th«t 
it  owes  its  authority  to  no  higher  an  origin.  Thus  he  weakens  its  influ- 
ence, while  he  contends  for  its  utility,  and  vainly  hopes,  ihat  while  free- 
thinkers shall  applaud  his  scepticism,  real  believers  will  reverence  him  for 
his  zeal. 

"  In  his  opinions  respecting  government,  perhaps,  also,  he  may  be  some- 
tunes  ref»«hensfbie ;  bat  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  mutukl  contention 
oontribotcs  to  tiie  seourily  of  the  constitntion,  it  will  be  impossible  for  en 
historian,  who  attempts  to  have  any  opinion,  to  satisfy  all  parties.  It  is 
not  yet  decided  in  politics,  whether  the  diminution  of  kingly  power  in 
England,  tends  to  increase  the  happiness  or  the  freedom  <^  the  people. 
For  my  own  part,  far  from  seeing  the  bad  effects  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
great,  in  ihose  republican  stattes  that  pretend  to  be  free,  I  cannot  help 
wishing  that  onr  monarohs  may  still  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  power  of 
controlling  the  encroachments  of  the  great  at  home.  A  king  may  easily 
be  restrained  from  doing  wrong,  as  he  is  but  one  man ;  but  if  a  number  of 
the  great  are  permitted  to  divide  all  authority,  who  can  punish  them  if 
they  deserve  it?  Upon  this  principle,  thesefore,  and  not  from  any  empty 
notion  of  divine  or  biereditaiY  right,  some  may  think  I  have  leaned  towards 
monardiv.  But,  as  m  the  things  I  have  hitherto  written,  I  have  neither 
allured  t^e  vanity  of  the  great  by  flattery,  nor  satisfied  the  malignity  of 
the  vulgar  by  scandal,  as  I  have  endeavonied  to  get  an  honest  reputation 
by  libmd  pursuits,  it  is  hoped  the  reader  wiH  admit  my  impartiality .** 


Of  the  continuation  of  the  history,  it  must  svflice  to  say,  that  the 
Editor  has,  throughout,  been  caiefril  to  keep  his  prototype  in  view,  by  a 
studious  regard  to  simplicity  of  diction,  and  candour  of  sentiment.  He 
has  avoided  all  affectation  of  ornament,  that  he  might  compress  as  much 
fact  as  possiUe  within  a  limited  space,  and  he  has  abstained  from  poli- 
tical reflections,  tiiat  he  might  not,  while  traversing  ground  covered  with 
latent  fire,  lose  his  own  temper,  and  mislead  instcMl  of  informing  the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ofihe  BiUTONS  hefore  the  Arrival  of  the  Romans. 

It  Is  fortanate  for  mankiad,  that  thoie  perioda  of  Mstory  -which  are  the  least 
serviceable,  are  the  least  known.  It  has  been  the  study  of  many  learned  men 
to  rescae  from  obscurity,  and  throw  light  upon,  tiiose  early  ages  when  the 
Britons  were  wholly  barbarous,  and  their  country  uncultivated.  But  these 
researches  have  generally  terminated  in  conjecture ;  so  that  whence  Britain 
was  at  first  peopled,  or  took  its  name,  is  still  uncertain.  ITie  variety  of 
opinions  upon  this  head  serve  to  prove  the  futility  of  all. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  beautiful  island,  by  some 
flionght  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  called  Britannia  by  the  Romans  long 
before  the  time  of  Cassar.  It  is  supposed  that  this  name  was  originally  given 
to  it  by  the  merchants,  who  resorted  hither  fi'om  the  continent.  These  called 
the  inhabitants  by  one  common  name  of  Briths,  from  the'  custom  among  the 
natives  of  painting  their  naked  bodies  and  small  shields  with  an  azure  Dlue^ 
which  in  the  language  of  the  country  was  called  hrith,  and  which  served  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  strangers  who  came  among  them  fbr  the  purpose 
of  trade  or  alliance. 

The  Britons  w.ere  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  The  coasts  opposite  Qaul,  indeed,  were  frequented  by  mer- 
chants who  traded  thither  for  such  commodities  as  the  natives  were  able  to 
produce.  These,  it  is  thought,  after  a  time,  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
maritime  places  where  they  had  at  first  been  permitted  to  reside.  There, 
finding  the  country  fertile,  and  commodiously  situated  for  trade,  they  settled 
upon  the  sea-side,  and  introduced  the  practice  of  agriculture.  But  it  waa 
very  different  with  the  inland  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  considered 
themselves  as  the  lawful  possessors  of  Uie  soil.  These  avoided  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  new-comers,  whom  thej;  considered  as  intruders  upon 
their  property. 

The  inland  inhabitants  are  represented  as  extremely  numerous,  living  in 
cottages  thatched  with  straw,  and  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle.    Their 
houses  were  scattered  all  over  the  country,  without  observance  of  order  or  . 
distance,  being  placed  at  smaller  or  greater  intervals,  as  they  were  invited' 
by  ^tiie  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  convenience  of  wood  and  water.    They 
lived  mostly  upon  milk,  or  flesh  procured  by  the  chase.    What  clothes  they' 
wore  to  cover  any  part  of  their  bodies,  were  usually  the  skins  of  beasts ;  but' 
much  of  the  body  (as  the  arms,  legs,  and  thighs)  was  left  naked,  and  those' 
parts  were  usually  painted  bine.    Their  hair,  which  was  long,  flowed  down* 
upon  their  backs  and  shoulders,  while  their  beards  were  kept  close  shaven, ' 
except  upon  the  upper  lip,  where  it  >iras  suffered  to  ^ow.    The  dress-  of 
savage  nations  is  every  where  pretty  much  the  same,  being  calculated  rather 
to  inspire  terror  than  to  excite  love  or  respect    . 
1.  ft 
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The  commodities  exported  from  Britain  were  chiefly  hides  and  tin.  Th 
metal  was  then  thought  pecaliar  to  the  island,  and  was  in  mnch  reque 
abroad,  both  in  nearer  and  remoter  reg:ions.  Some  silver  mines  were  ali 
known,  bat  not  in  common  use,  as  the  inhabitants  had  little  knowledge  how  i 
dig,  refine,  or  improve  them.  Pearls  also  were  frequently  found  on  the 
shores,  but  neither  clear  nor  colowed  like  the  oriental,  and  therefore  in  e 
great  esteem  among  strangers.  They  had  little  iron ;  and  what  they  hsu 
was  used  either  for  arms,  or  for  rings,  a  sort  of  money  current  among  then 
They  had  brass  money  also ;  but  this  was  all  brooght  from  abroad. 

Their  language,  customs,  religion,  and  government,  were  generally  tli 
same  with  those  of  the  Gauls,  their  neighbours  of  the  continent.  As  i 
their  government,  it  consisted  of  several  small  principalities,  each  und< 
its  respective  leader ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mode  of  dominio 
with  which  mankind  is  acquainted,  and  deduced  from  the  natural  privilege 
of  paternal  authority.  \Vhether  these  small  principalities  descended  b 
succession,  or  the  princes  were  elected  in  consequence  of  the  advantage 
of  age,  wisdom,  or  valour  in  their  families,  is  not  recorded.  Upon  great  o 
uncommon  dangers,  a  commander  in  chief  was  chosen  by  common  consent,  i 
a  general  assembly ;  and  to  him  was  committed  the  conduct  of  the  gener; 
interest,  the  power  of  making  peace,  or  leading  to  war.^    In  the  choice  of 

Eerson  to  such  power,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  unanimity  could  not  alway 
e  found ;  whence  it  often  happened,  that  the  separate  tribes  were  defeatei 
one  after  the  other,  before  they  could  unite  under  a  single  leader  for  thei 
mutual  safety. 

Their  forces  consisted  chiefly  of  foot,  and  yet  they  could  bring  a  considei 
able  number  of  horse  into  the  field  upon  great  occasions.  They  like  wis 
Qsed  chariots  in  battle,  which,  with  short  scythes  fastened  to  the  ends  of  th 
axle-trees,  inflicted  desperate  wounds,  spreading  terror  and  devastatioi 
wheresoever  they  drove.  Nor,  while  the  chariots  were  thus  destroying 
were  the  warriors  who  conducted  them  unemployed.  These  darted  thet 
javelins  against  the  enemy,  ran  along  the  beam,  leaped  on  the  ground 
resumed  their  seat,  stopped  or  turned  their  horses  at  full  speed,  and  some 
times  cunningly  retreated  to  draw  the  enemy  into  confusion.  Nothing  cai 
be  more  terrible  than  the  idea  of  a  charioteer  thus  driving  furiously  in  thi 
midst  of  dangers ;  but  these  machines  seem  to  have  been  more  dreadful  thai 
dangerous  j  for  they  were  quickly  laid  aside  when  this  brave  people  wa 
instructed  in  the  more  regular  arts  of  war. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  thei 
government ;  and  the  Druids,  who  were  the  euardians  of  it,  possessed  grea 
authority  among  them.  These  endeavoured  to  impress  the  minds  of  thi 
people  with  an  opinion  of  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  divination ;  they  oflerec 
sacrifices  in  public  and  private,  and  pretended  to  explain  the  immediate  wil 
of  Heaven.  No  species  of  superslitipn  was  ever  more  horrible  than  theirs 
Besides  the  severe,  penakies  which  thev  were  permitted  to  inflict  in  this 
world,  they  inculcated  the  eternal  transmigration  of  souls,  and  thus  extendec 
their  authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  votaries.  They  sacrificed  humai 
victims,  which  they  burned  in  large  wicker  idols,  made  so  capacious  as  tc 
contain  a  multitude  of  persons  at  once,  who  were  thus  coasumed  top^ether. 
The  female  Druids  plunged  their  knives  into  the  breasts  of  the  pnsonen 
taken  in  war,  and  prophesied  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  happened 
to  stream  from  the  wound.  Their  altars  consisted  of  four  broad  stones,  three 
set  e<lgewise,  and  the  fourth  at  top,  many  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  To 
these  rites,  tending  to  impress  ignorance  with  awe,  they  added  the  austerity 
of  their  manners,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  lives.  They  lived  in  woods, 
caveSf  and  hollow  trees ;  their  food  was  acorns  and  berries,  and  theii  drink 
water :  by  these  arts  they  were  not  only  respected,  but  almost  adored  by  the 
people.  They  were  admired  not  only  for  knowing  more  than  other  men,  but 
fo^  despising  what  all  others  valued  and  pursued.  Hence  they  were  patiently 
permitted  to  punish  and  correct  crimes  from  which  they  themselves  were 
Sfipposed  to  be  wholly  free ;  and  their  authority  was  so  great,  that  not  only 
the  property  but  also  the  lives  of  the  people  were  entirely  at  their  disposal. 
No  laws  were  instituted  by  the  princes^  or  cpuimon  assemblies,  without  their 
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achrke  and  approbRtioR ;  no  p^noR  was  fmRished  by  boRds  or  death,  without 
their  paMHfc  acnteiice ;  ro  plnnder  taken  in  war  was  used  by  the  captor,  until 
the  Praids  determined  what  part  they  shoald  seolnde  for  themselves. 

It  Buy  be  easily  snpposed  that  the  manners  of  the  people  took  a  tinctnre 
from  the  discipliiie  of  tiieir  teachers.  Their  Utcs  were  simple,  bnt  they  were 
Burked  with  craelty  and  fiereeness;  their  ooorage  was  great,  but  neither 
dignified  by  mercy  nor  by  perseYeraRoe.  In  short,  to  have  a  jast  idea  of 
vfaat  the  Britons  then  were,  we  have  only  to  tnm  to  the  savage  nations  which 
fldll  subsist  in  prinueval  mdeness.  Temperate  rather  from  necessity  than 
choice ;  patient  of  fatigae,  yet  inconstant  in  attachment ;  bdd,  improvident, 
and  rapadooa : — such  is  the  picture  of  savage  life  at  present,  and  snch  k 
sppean  to  have  been  from  the  beginning.  little  entertainment,  therefore, 
can  be  expected  from  the  accounts  of  a  nation  thus  circumstanced ;  nor  can 
its  tiRnsactioBs  come  properly  under  the  notice  of  an  historian,  since  they 
are  too  nmmtely  divided  to  be  exhibited  at  one  view ;  the  actors  are  too  bar- 
barous to  interest  the  reader ;  and  no  skill  can  be  shewn  in  developing  the 
motives  and  counsels  of  a  people  chiefly  actuated  by  sudden  and  tumultuary 
gusts  of  pRssiott. 


CHAP.  II.     . 
From  the  Descent  of  Julius  C«sar,  to  the  reUnquuhing  of  the  Itland 

htf  the  RORANS. 

Thb  BritOM,  in  the  mde  and  barbarous  state  in  which  we  have  just  described 
thens,  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  more  polished  instructors ;  and  indeed 
arhalever  evils  may  attend  the  conquest  of  heroes,  their  snecess  has  generally 
produced  one  good  eflfecty  in  disseminating  the  arts  of  refinement  and  huma- 
nity. It  ever  happens,  when  a  barbarous  nation  is  conquered  by  anothci 
Biore  advanced  in  the  arts  ofpeaoe,  that  it  grains  in  elegance  a  recompense 
for  what  it  loses  in  liberty.  The  Britons  had  long  remidned  in  this  rude  but 
iodepcndent  state,  when  Cmsar  having  overrun  vaul  with  his  victories,  and 
wiUijig  still  farther  to  extend  his  fhme,  determined  upon  the  conquest  of  a 
country  that  seemed  to  promise  an  easy  triumph.  He  was  allured  neither  by 
the  riehes  nor  by  tiie  renown  of  the  inhabitants ;  bnt,  being  ambitious  rather 
of  splendid  than  of  useful  conquests,  he  was  willing  to  carry  the  Roman  arms 
into  a  country,  the  remote  situation  of  which  would  add  seeming  dilBculty  to 
the  enterprise,  and  consequently  produce  an  increase  of  reputation.  His 
pretence  was,  to  punish  these  islanders  for  having  sent  succours  to  the  Gauls 
while  he  waged  war  against  that  nation,  as  well  as  for  granting  an  asylum 
to  such  of  the  enemy  as  had  sought  protection  from  his  resentment.  The 
natives,  informed  of  his  intention,  were  sensible  of  the  unequal  contest,  and 
eodeavoured  to  appease  him  by  submission.  He  received  their  ambassadors 
with  great  complacency,  and  having  exhorted  them  to  continue  stedfast  in 
the  same  sentiments,  in  the  mean  time  made  preparations  for  the  execution 
of  his  design.  When  the  troops  destined  for  the  expedition  were  embarked, 
he  set  sail  for  Britain  about  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  arrived  on  the 
coast  Rear  Dover,  where  he  saw  the  rocks  aRd  cliffs  covered  with  armed  men 
to  oppose  his  landing. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  gain  the  shore  where  he  first  intended,  from  tho 
agitation  of  the  sea  and  impending  mountains,  he  resolved  to  choose  a  land- 
i^^-piace  of  greater  security,  [a.  c.  66.1  The  place  he  chose  was  about  eight 
miles  fortber  on,  (some  suppose  at  Deal,)  where  an  inclining  shore  and  a 
levd  country  invited  hb  attempts.  The  poor,  naked,  ill-armed  Britons,  we 
amy  well  suppose,  were  but  an  unequal  match  for  the  disciplined  Romans* 
who  had  before  conquered  Gaul,  and  afterwards  became  the  conquerors  of 
the  world;  However,  they  made  a  brave  opposition  against  the  veteran  army ; 
the  eonfliets  between  them  were  fierce,  the  losses  mutual,  and  the  success 
various.  The  Britons  had  chosea  Cassibelaunus  for  their  commander  in 
chid';  bat  the  petty  princes  under  his  command,  either  desiring  his  station, 
or  Mspeoting  his  fideuty,  threw  off  their  allegiance.    Bomc  ofjthcm  lied  with 
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tiidr  forces  into  the  intemal  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  otlmrs  sohmitted  to  Caesnr : 
till  at  length  Cassibelaonns  himself,  weakened  by  so  many  desertions,  resolved 
upon  making  what  tenns  he  was  able,  while  he  yet  had  power  to  keep  the 
field.  The  conditions  offered  by  Ciesar,  and  accepted  by  him,  were,  that  he 
should  send  to  the  continent  double  the  number  of  hostages  at  first  demanded, 
and  that  he  should  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  Romans. 

The  Romans  were  pleased  with  the  name  of  this  new  and  remote  conquest, 
and  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication  of  twenty  days,  in  consequence  of  their 
general's  success.  Having,  therefore,  in  this  manner  rather  discovered  than 
subdaed  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  Caesar  returned  into  Gaul  witii  his 
forces,  and  left  the  Britons  to  enjoy  their  customs,  religion,  and  laws.  Bat 
the  inhabitants,  thus  relieved  from  the  terror  of  his  arms,  neglected  tiie  per- 
formance of  their  stipulations ;  and  only  two  of  their  states  sent  over  hostages 
according  to  the  treaty.  Caesar,  it  is  likely,  was  not  much  displeased  at  the 
omission,  as  it  furnished  him  with  a  pretext  of  visiting  the  island  once  more, 
and  completing  a  conquest  which  he  had  only  begun. 

Accordingly,  the  ensuing  spring  he  set  sail  for  Britain  with  eight  hundred 
ships ;  and,  arriving  at  the  place  of  his  former  descent,  he  landed  without 
opposition.  The  islanders,  being  apprised  of  his  invasion,  had  assembled 
an  army,  and  marched  down  to  the  sea-side  to  oppose  him ;  but,  seeing  the 
number  of  his  forces,  and  the  whole  sea,  as  it  were,  covered  with  his  shipping, 
they  were  struck  with  consternation,  and  retired  to  their  places  of  security. 
The  Romans,  however,  pursued  them  to  their  retreats,  until  at  last  common 
danger  induced  these  poor  barbarians  to  forget  their  former  dissensions,  and 
to  unite  their  whole  strength  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  liberty  and  pos- 
sessions. Cassibelaunus  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  common  cause ;  and  for 
some  time  he  harassed  the  Romans  in  their  march,  and  revived  the  desponding 
hopes  of  his  countrymen.  But  no  opposition  that  undisciplined  strength 
could  make  was  able  to  repress  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  Caesar.  He 
discomfited  the  Britons  in  every  action ;  he  advanced  into  the  country,  passed 
the  Thames  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  took  and  burned  the  capital  city  of  Cas- 
sibelaunus, established  his  ally  Mandubratius  as  sovereign  of  the  Trinobantes ; 
and,  having  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  make  new  submissions,  he  again 
returned  with  his  army  into  Gaul,  having  made  himself  rather  the  nominal 
than  the  real  possessor  of  th.e  island. 

Whatever  the  stipulated  tribute  might  have  been,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
as  there  was  no  authority  left  to  exact  it,  that  it  was  but  indifferently  paid. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Augustus,  that  emperor  had  formed  a  design  of  visit- 
ing Britain,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  an  unexpected  revolt  of  the  Panno- 
nians.  Some  years  after,  he  resumed  his  design ;  but,  being  met  in  his  way 
by  the  British  ambassadors,  who  promised  the  accustomed  tribute,  and  made 
the  usual  submissions,  he  desisted  from  his  intention.  The  year  following, 
finding  them  remiss  in  their  supplies,  and  untrue  to  their  former  professions, 
he  once  n&ore  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  the  country ;  but  a  well-timed  em- 
bassy again  averted  his  indignation,  and  the  submissions  he  received  seemed 
to  satisfy  his  resentment :  upon  his  death-bed  he  appeared  sensible  of  the 
overgrown  extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  recommended  it  to  his  succes- 
sors n^ver  to  enlarge  their  territories. 

Tiberius  followed  the  maxims  of  Augustus,  and,  wisely  judging  the  empire 
already  too  extensive,  made  no  attempt  upon  Britain.  Some  Roman  soldiers 
having  been  wrecked  on  the  British  coast,  the  inhabitants  not  only  assisted 
them  with  the  greatest  humanity,  but  sent  them  in  safety  back  to  their  gene- 
ral. In  consequence  of  these  friendly  dispositions,  a  constant  intercourse  of 
good  ofiices  subsisted  between  the  two  nations ;  the  principal  British  nobility 
resorted  to  Rome,  and  many  received  their  education  there. 

From  that  time  the  Britons  began  to  improve  in  all  the  arts  which  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  human  nature.  The  first  art  which  a  savage  people  is 
generally  taught  by  politer  neighbours,  is  that  of  war.  The  Britonl»  thence« 
forward,  though  not  wholly  addicted  to  the  Roman  method  of  fighting,  never- 
theless adopted  several  of  their  improvements,  as  well  in 'their  arms  as  in 
their  arrangement  in  the  field.  Their  ferocity  to  strangers,  for  which  they 
had  been  always  remarkable,  was  mitigated ;  and  they  began  to  permit  an 
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iDleraoane  of  commerce,  even  in  the^tenial  parts  of  the  cotiiitry-.  Iliey 
•till,  howeviMr,  eoittinned  to  Utc  as  herdsmen  and  hnnters ;  a  manifest  proof 
tiiat  Ihe  ooantry  was  yet  but  thinly  infaahited.  A  nation  of  hnnters  can  never 
be  populous,  as  their  subsistence  is  necessarily  diffused  over  a  large  tract  of 
oooatry,  whUo  the  hasbandman  converts  every  part  of  nature  to  human  nsb, 
and  flourishes  most  by  the  vicinity  of  those  whom  he  is  to  support. 

The  wild  extravagances  of  Caligula,  by  which  he  threatened  Britain  with 
an  iarasioiL,  served  rather  to  expose  him  to  ridicule,  than  the  island  to  danger. 
The  Britons,  therefore,  foralmost  a  century,  enjoyed  their  liberty  unmolested, 
till  at  Isngth  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  began  to  think  seriously 
of  ledocing  them  under  their  dominion.  "Hie  expedition  for  this  purpose  was 
€0Bd«eted  in  the  beginning  by  Plautius  and  other  commanders,  with  that 
sueeess  which  usually  attended  the  Roman  arms. 

Clandius  himself,  finding  affairs  sufficiently  prepared  for  his  reception, 
[a.  o.  43.]  made  a  journey  tibither,  and  received  the  submission  of  such  states 
as,  liviiig  by  commerce,  were  willing  to  purchase  tranquillity  at  the  expense 
of  freedom.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  inland  provinces  preferred  their 
native  siniplieity  to  imported  elegance,  and,  rather  than  bow  their  necks  to 
the  Ronmn  yoke,  offered  their  bosoms  to  the  sword.  But  the  southern  const, 
with  all  the  adjacent  inland  country,  was  seised  by  the  conquerors,  who 
secured  the  possession  by  fortifjing  camps,  building  fortresses,  and  planting 
colonies.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  either  thought  themselves  in  no 
danger,  or  continned  patient  spectators  of  tlie  approaching  devastation. 

Caractactts  was  the  first  who  seemed  willing,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  to  rescue 
his  eoantvy,  and  repel  its  insulting  and  rapacious  conquerors.  The  venality 
and  eormpdon  of  the  Roman  praetors  and  officers,  who  were  appointed  to 
levy  the  eontribntions  in  Britain,  served  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
■atiTes,  and  give  spirit  to  his  attempts.  This  rude  soldier,  thoagh  vrith 
inferior  forces,  continued,  for  about  the  space  of  nine  years,  to  oppose  and 
harass  the  Romans ;  so  that  at  length  Ostorius  Scapula  was  sent  over  to 
command  their  armies.  He  was  more  successful  than  his  predecessors.  He 
sdvaaced  the  Roman  conquest  over  Britain,  pierced  the  country  of  the 
Sihues,  a  wariike  nation  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  at  length  came 
■p  with  Caraetacus,  [a.  d.  M/)  who  had  taken  possession  of  a  very  advan- 
tageous post  upon  an  inaccessible  mountain,  washed  by  a  deep  and  rapid 
streana.  The  unfortoiiato  British  general,  when  he  saw  tiie  enemy  apptoach- 
ing,  drew  op  his  army,  composed  of  diff'erent  tribes,  and,  going  from  rank  to 
rank,  exbmttd  them  to  strike  the-  last  blow  for  liberty,  safety,  and  life.  To 
these  exhortations  his  soldiers  replied  with  shouts  of  determined  valour.  But 
what  could  undisdplined  bravery  avail .  against  the  attack  of  aq  army  skilled 
in  all  tlie  arts  of  war,  smd  inspired  by  a  long  train  of  conquests  ?  The  Britons 
were,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  totally  routed ;  and  a  few  days  after 
Caractacos  himself  was  delivered  up  to  Ae  conouerors  by  Cartismandua, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  capture  of  this 
general  was  received  vrith  such  jOy  at  Rome,  that  Claudius  commanded  that 
be  should  be  brought  from  Britaiu,  in  order  to  be  exhibited  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  Roman  people.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  apijointed  for  that  purpose,  the 
emperor,  ascendiog  his  throne,  ordered  the  captives,  and  Caractacus  among 
the  number,  to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  The  vassals  of  the  British  king, 
with  the  spoils  tidien  in  war,  were  first  brought  forward ;  these  were  followed 
by  his  family,  who,  with  abject  Imnentations,  were  seen  to  implore  for  mercy. 
IasI  of  all  came  Caractacus,  vrith-  an  undaunted  air  and  a  dignified  aspect. 
He  appeared  no  way  dejeeted  at  the  amaaing  concourse  of  spectators  that 
were  gathered  upon  this  occasion,  but,  easting  his  eyes  on  the  splendours 
that  siirroanded  him,  <*Alas  V*  cried  he,  '*  how  is  it  possible  that  a  people  pos- 
sessed of  such  magnificence  at  home,  could  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  in 
Britain  ?"  When  brought  into  tiie  emperor's  presence,  he  is  said  to  have 
addressed  him  in  the  following  maimer:  *'  Had  my  moderation  been  equal  to 
mj  birlh  and  fortune,  I  had  arrived  in  this  city  not  as  a  captive  but  as  a 
fnend.  But  my  present  misfortunes  redoond  as  mueh  to  your  honour  as  to 
Bsy  disgrace ;  and  the  obsttnaoy  of  my  opposition  serves  to  increase  the 
ipleadour  of  your  victory.    Had  I  surrendered  myself  in  the  beginning  of  the 
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itiagnnificeticc.  Mankind,  as  if  by  a  gencrnl  consent,  rose  np  to  vindical 
their  natural  freedom ;  almost  every  nation  asserting:  that  independence  < 
which  they  had  been  long  so  unjastly  deprived.  It  was  in  these  tarbulet 
times  that  the  emperors  found  themselves  ftbliged  to  recmit  their  legioti 
ft-om  the  troops  that  were  placed  to  defend  the  frontier  provinces.  When  th 
heart  of  the  empire  was  contended  for,  it  was  not  much  considered  in  wht 
manner  the  extremities  were  to  be  defended.  In  this  manner  the  more  distai 
parts  of  the  empire  were  frequently  left  without  a  guard ;  and  the  weai^nea 
of  ihe  government  there  frequently  excited  fresh  insarreotions  among  th 
natives.  These,  with  a  thousand  ouer  calamities,  daily  grew  greater ;  anc 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people  increased,  their  own  dissensions  amon 
.  each  other  seemed  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 

During  these  straggles,  the  British  youth  were  frequently  drawn  away  int 
Gaul,  to  give  ineffectual  succour  to  the  various  contenders  for  the  empire 
who,  failui|^  in  every  attempt,  only  left  the  name  of  tyrants  behind  Uiem.  I 
the  mean  time,  as  the  Roman  forces  decreased  in  Britain,  the  Picts  and  Scol 
continaed  still  more  boldly  to  infest  the  northern  parts ;  and  crossing  the  friths 
which  the  Romans  could  not  g^iard,  in  little  wicker  boats  covered  with  leathei 
filled  the  country,  wherever  they  came,  with  slaughter  and  constematior 
When  repulsed  by  superior  numbers,  as  was  at  first  always  the  case,  the 
retired  with  the  spoil,  and  watched  for  the  next  opportunity  of  invasion,  whe 
the  Romans  were  drawn  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island. 

These  enterprises  were  often  repeated,  and  as  often  repressed,  but  still  wit 
diminishing  vigour  on  the  side  of  the  defendants.  The  southern  natives  bein 
accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  Rome,  as  well  for  protection  as  for  law.* 
made  supplications  to  the  emperors,  and  had  one  legion  sent  over  for  thei 
defence.  This  relief  was,  in  the  beginning,  attended  with  the  desired  effect 
the  barbarous  invaders  were  driven  back  to  their  native  deserts  and  moun 
tains.  They  returned,  however,  when  the  Roman  forces  were  withdrawn 
and  although  they  were  again  repulsed  by  the  assistance  of  a  legion  one 
more  sent  from  Rome,  yet  they  too  well  perceived  the  weakness  of  the  enemj 
and  their  own  superior  force. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  Younger,  the  empire  of  Rom 
began  to  tremble  for  its  capital ;  and  its  rulers,  being  fatigued  with  distan 
expeditions,  informed  the  wretched  Britons,  whom  their  own  arts  had  en 
feebled,  that  they  were  now  no  longer  to  expect  foreign  protection.  The; 
accordingly  drew  away  from  the  island  all  the  Romans,  and  many  of  th 
Britons,  who  were  fit  for  military  services.  Thus,  taking  their  last  leave  c 
the  island,  they  left  the  natives  to  the  choice  of  their  own  government  an< 
kings.  They  gave  them  the  best  instructions  the  calamitous  times  wouh 
permit,  for  exercising  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  ramparts.  They  helper 
the  natives  to  erect  anew  a  wall  of  stone,  built  by  the  emperor  Severus  acres 
the  island,  which  they  had  not  at  that  time  artisans  skilfial  enough  amoni 
themselves  to  repair.  Having  thus  prepared  for  their  departure  in  a  friendl; 
manner,  the  Romans  left  the  island,  never  inore  to  return,  after  hating  beei 
masters  of  it  during  the  course  of  near  four  centuries. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  arts  which  the  Romans  planted  among  th< 
islanders  were  not  rather  prejudicial  than  serviceable  to  them,  as  they  onl; 
contributed  to  invite  the  invader,  without  ftimishing  the  means  of  defence 
If  we  consider  the  many  public  ways  and  villas  of  pleasure  that  were  thei 
among  them,  the  many  schopls  instituted  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  thi 
numberless  coins,  statues,  tessellated  pavements,  and  other  curiosities,  tha 
were  common  at  that  time,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Britons  tnade  a  ver] 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  although  they  declined  in  those  o 
war.  But,  perhaps,  an  attempt  at  once  to  introduce  these  advantages  wil 
ever  be  ineffectual.  The  arts  of  peace  and  refinement  must  rise  by  slov 
degrees  in  every  country ;  and  can  never  be  propagated  with  the  same  rapidity 
by  which  new  governments  may  be  introduced.  It  will  take,  perhaps,  I 
course  of  some  centuries  before  a  barbarous  people  can  entirdy  adopt  th< 
manners  of  their  conquerors ;  so  that  all  the  pains  bestowed  by  the  Romani 
.  in  educating  the  Britons,  only  served  to  render  them  a  more  desirable  objeci 
of  invasion,  and  dressed  them  up  as  victims  for  succeeding  slavghter. 
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mag^nificence.  Mankind,  as  if  by  a  general  consent,  rose  up  to  vindicate 
their  nataral  freedom ;  almost  every  nation  aaserting:  that  independence  o 
which  they  had  been  long  so  unjustly  deprived.  It  was  in  these  tarbulem 
times  that  the  emperors  found  themselves  ftbliged  to  recmit  HuAr  legiotai 
ft'om  the  troops  that  were  placed  to  defend  the  frontier  provinces.  When  tb< 
heart  of  the  empire  was  contended  for,  it  was  not  much  considered  in  wha^ 
manner  the  extremities  were  to  be  defended.  In  this  manner  the  more  distam 
parts  of  the  empire  were  frequently  left  without  a  guard ;  and  the  weakness 
of  the  government  there  frequently  excited  fresh  insurrections  among  th< 
natives.  These,  with  a  thousand  otiier  calamities,  daily  g^w  greater ;  and 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people  increased,  their  own  dissensions  amonj 
.  each  other  seemed  to  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 

During  these  struggles,  the  British  youth  were  frequently  drawn  away  int< 
Gaul,  to  give  ineffectual  succour  to  the  various  contenders  for  the  empire 
who,  failing  in  every  attempt,  only  left  tJie  name  of  tyrants  behind  them.  Ik 
the  mean  tune,  as  the  Roman  fofces  decreased  in  Britain,  the  Picts  and  Scotj 
continued  still  more  boldly  to  infest  the  northern  parts ;  and  crossing  the  friths 
which  the  Romans  could  not  guard,  in  little  wicker  boats  covered  vrith  leatber 
filled  the  country,  wherever  they  came,  with  slangbter  and  consternation 
When  repulsed  by  superior  numbers,  as  was  at  first  always  the  case,  thej 
retired  with  the  spoil,  and  watched  for  the  next  opportunity  of  invasion,  when 
the  Romans  were  drawn  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island. 

These  enterprises  were  often  repeated,  and  as  often  repressed,  but  still  witl 
diminishing  vigour  on  the  side  of  the  defendants.  The  southern  natives  bein^ 
accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  Rome,  as  well  for  protection  as  for  lawn! 
made  supplications  to  the  emperors,  and  had  one  legion  sent  over  for  theii 
defence.  This  relief  was,  in  the  beginning,  attended  with  the  de;iired  effect ; 
the  barbarous  invaders  were  driven  back  to  their  native  deserts  and  moun- 
tains. They  returned,  however,  when  the  Roman  forces  were  withdrawn ; 
and  although  they  were  again  repulsed  by  the  assistance  of  a  legion  once 
more  sent  from  Rome,  yet  they  too  well  perceived  the  weakness  of  the  enemy^ 
and  their  own  superior  force. 

At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Y aleutinian  tiie  Tonnj^er,  the  empire  of  Rome 
began  to  tremble  for  its  capital ;  and  its  rulers,  being  fatigued  with  distant 
expeditions,  informed  the  vrretchod  Britons,  whom  their  own  arts  had  en- 
feebled, that  Uiey  were  now  no  longer  to  expect  foreign  protection.  The5 
accordingly  drew  away  from  the  island  all  the  Romans,  and  many  of  the 
Britons,  who  were  fit  for  military  services.  Thus,  taking  their  last  leave  ol 
the  island,  they  left  the  natives  to  the  choice  of  their  own  government  and 
kings.  They  gave  them  the  best  instmctions  the  calamitous  times  would 
permit,  for  exercising  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  ramparts.  They  helped 
the  natives  to  erect  anew  a  wall  of  stone,  built  by  the  emperor  Severas  across 
the  island,  which  they  had  not  at  that  time  artisans  skilftil  enough  among 
themselves  to  repair.  Having  thus  prepared  for  their  departure  in  a  friendly 
manner,  the  Romans  left  the  island,  never  more  to  return,  after  having  been 
masters  of  it  during  the  course  of  near  four  centuries. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  arts  which  the  Romans  planted  among  the 
islanders  were  not  rather  prejudicial  than  serviceable  to  them,  as  they  only 
contributed  to  invite  the  invader,  without  frimishing  the  means  of  defence. 
If  wo  consider  the  many  public  ways  and  villas  of  pleasure  that  were  then 
among  them,  the  many  schopls  instituted  for  the  instruction  of  jpoath,  the 
luimberless  coins,  statues,  tessellated  pavements,  and  other  curioaities,  that 
wf»re  common  at  that  time,  we  have  no  doiibt  that  the  Britons  teade  a  very 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  although  they  declined  in  (hose  of 
war.  But,  perhaps,  an  attempt  at  once  to  introduce  these  advantages  will 
ever  be  ineffectual.  The  arts  of  peace  and  refinement  must  rise  by  slow 
degrees  in  every  country ;  and  can  never  be  propagated  with  the  same  rapidity 
by  which  new  governments  may  be  introduced.  It  will  take,  perhaps,  a 
iM)urse  of  some  centuries  before  a  barbarous  people  can  entirdy  adopt  the 
manners  of  their  conquerors ;  so  that  all  the  pains  bestowed  by  the  Romann 
in  educating  the  Britons,  onlf  served  to  reader  them  a  more  desirable  object 
of  invasion,  and  dressed  them  up  as  victims  for  succeeding  slavghter. 
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CHAP.  in. 
Tki  Britons  0md  Saxons. 


The  BkUoiM,  being  now  left  to  theniaeWes,  considered  their  new  liberties  as 
ihm  9<e6ite«t  cnlainity.  [circ*  430.]  They  had  been  long  taaght  to  lean  upon, 
efhers  lor  rapport ;  and  that  being  now  token  away,  thev  fonnd  themselves 
tao  feible  to  madLC  any  opposition.  Far  from  practising  the  lessons  they  had 
iteeiT«d  from  tlio  Romans,  they  aggravated  their  misfortunes  with  unavailing 
^omplaiiits,  which  only  served  to  render  them  still  more  contemptible,  tin- 
aeeostomed  both  to  the  perils  of  war  and  to  the  cares  of  civil  government, 
they  temi  themMlves  incapable  of  forming  or  execuUng  any  measures  for 
resisting  the  incursions  of  their  barbarous  invaders.^  Though  the  Roman 
soMien  w«re  drawn  away,  their  families  and  descendants  were  still  spread 
ever  the  fiaee  of  the  country,  and  left  without  a  single  person  of  coodact  or. 
•ounge  to  defend  them.  To  complete  the  measure  of  their  wretchedness^ 
the  km  mtm  of  any  note  who  remained  among  them,  were  infected  with  the 
ambition  of  beng  foremost  in  command ;  and,  disregarding  the  common 
enemy^  were  engi^ped  in  dissensions  among  each  other. 

In  &e  BMaa  time,  the  Piots  and  Scots,  uniting  together,'  began  to  look 
«poB  Britain  as  their  own,  and  attacked  the  northern  wall  witli  redoubled 
forces.  This  rampart,  though  formerly  built  of  stone,  had  been  some  time 
heim  repaired  with  sods ;  aid,  consequently,  it  was  ill  fitted  to  repress  the 
attaeka  <Sr  a  |ierseTerin|^  enemy.  The  assailants,  therefore,  were  not  at  the 
tieahio  of  vrocnring  military  engines,  or  battering-rams,  to  overthrow  it,  but 
with  i^an  nooks  pulled  down  the  inactive  defenders  from  the  top,  and  then 
aaderauned  the  fortification  at  their  leisure.  Having  thus  opened  to  them- 
selves a  passage,  tbe^r  ravaged  the  whole  country  with  impunity,  while  the 
Biitoaa  aoa^t  precarious  shelter  in  their  woods  and  mountains. 

la  this  eugenee,  the  nnhappy  Britons  had  a  third  time  recourse  to  Rome, 
hoping^  to  extort^  by  io^rtonity,  that  assistance  which  was  denied  upon 
pradential  motives.  Aetins«  the  renowned  general  of  Valentinian,  had, 
ahoat  Uml  time,  gained  considerable  advantages  over  the  Goths,  and  seemed 
to  giTO  fresh  hopes  of  restoring  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  to  him  they 
applied  for  aacccmr,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  abject  solicitotion.  [a.  d.  446.] 
"The  barbarians,"  said  they,  ''  on  the  one  hand,  drive  us  into  the  sea;  the 
sea,  oa  the  other,  drives  us  back  upon  the  barbarians.  We  have  only  the 
hard  ebotoe  left  as,  of  perbhing  by  the  sword,  or  being  drowned  in  the 
deep."  Saeh,  however,  were  the  calamities  of  the  Royians  themselves, 
sanooaded  as  they  were  by  myriads  of  savage  nations,  that  they  could  yield 
ao  assistanee  to  sooh  remote  and  unserviceable  allies. 

The  Britons^  thus  neglected,  were  reduced  to  despair ;  while,  having  left 
their  ields  anonltivated,  they  began  to  find  the  miseries  of  famine  added 
lo  the  horrors  of  war*  It  happened,  however,  that  the  barbarians  themselves 
began  fo  fCel  the  sane  inconveniences  in  a  country  mrhich  they  had  ravaged : 
and,  beini;  harassed  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Britons,  as  well  as  by  the  want  of 
aeeessaries^  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  from  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kQgdom  laden  with  spoil. 

The  enemy  having  thus  left  the  country  open,  the  Britons  joyfully  issued 
firom  Aeir  SMHintains  and  forests,  and  pursued  once  mpre  their  usual  arts 
•f  bosbaadry,  which  were  attended  with  such  abundance  in  the  succeeding 
•easoB,  that  they  soon  forgot  all  their  past  miseries.  But  it  had  been  happy 
for  them«  If  plenty  had  not  removed  one  evil  to  plant  another.  They  began, 
ffoai  a  state  of  famine,  to  indulge  themselves  in  such  riot  and  luxury,  that 
their  bodiea  were  totally  enervated,  and  their  minds  debauched.  - 

Thas^  antireiy  occnpied  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  interval  of  peace, 
they  aaade  ao  provision  for  resisting  the  enemy,  who  were  only  taking  breath 
to  rsaow  their  fonner  invasions.  Christianity,  indeed,  had  been  introduced 
among  them  sometime  before,  though  at  what  period  is  not  certainly  known  i 
howefer,  to  the  other  calaiaitiss  of  the  sifite,  were  added  also  their  dictates 
m  theoBogy.    The  diseiplos  of  Pelagios,  who  was  a  native  of  Britoin^  had 
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increased  in  a  great  degree ;  and  the  clergy,  who  considered  his  opinions  aa 
heretical,  were  more  sollcitoasly  employed  in  resisting  them,  than  in  opposing 
the  common  enemy.  Besides  all  these  calamities,  a  terrible  pestilence 
visited  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  which  thinned  its  inhabitants,  and 
totally  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  resistance. 

It  was  m  this  deplorable  and  enfeebled  state,  that  the  Britons  were  inibrmed 
of  firesh  preparations  for  an  InTasion  from  their  merciless  northern  neighbours. 
To  oppose  their  progress,  they  pitched  upon  Vortigem  as  their  general  and 
sovereign;  a  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  himself  to  the  supreme 
command  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor.  This  step^was  only  prodncttvo 
of  fresh  calamities.  V  ortigern,  instead  of  exerting  what  strength  yet  remained 
in  the  kingdom,  only  set  himself  to  look  about  for  foreign  assistance ;  and  the 
Saxons  appeared  to  him  at  once  the  most  martial,  and  the  most  likely  to 
espouse  his  interests. 

The  Saxons  were  one  branch  of  those  Gothic  nations,  which,  swarming  from 
the  northern  hive,  came  down  to  give  laws,  manners,  and  liberty,  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  A  part  of  this  people,  under  the  name  of  Suevi,  had,  some  time 
before  Cassar's  invasioik  of  Gaul,  subdued  and  possessed  an  extensive  empire 
in  Germany.  These,  for  their  strength  and  valour,  were  formidable  to  all  the 
German  tribes.  They  were  afterwards  divided  into  several  nations,  and 
each  became  famous  for  subduinc  that  country  which  was  the  object  of  its 
invasion.  France,  Germany,  and  England,  were  among  the  number  of  their 
conquests. 

There  is  a  period  between  savage  rudeness  and  excessive  refinement,  which 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  war,  and  which  fits  mankind  for 
great  achievements.    In  this  state  of  half-refinement,  when  compared  to  the 
Britons,  were  the  Saxons  at  the  time  their  assistance  was  thonght  neoessar)'. 
They  dressed  with  some  degree  of  elegance,  which  the  generality  of  the 
Britons,  even  though  so  longunder  the  institutions  of  the  Romans,  had  not  yet 
learned  to  practise.    Their  women  used  linen  garments  trimmed  and  striped 
with  purple.    Their  hair  was  bound  in  wreaths,  or  fell  in  curls  upon  Hieir 
shoulders;  their  arms  were  bare,  and  their  bosoms  uncovered; — fashions  which, 
in  some  measure,  seem  peculiar  to  the  ladies  of  England- to  this  day.    Their 
jrovemment  was  generally  an  elective  monarchy,  and  sometimes  a  republie. 
Their  commanders  were  chosen  for  their  merit,  and  dismissed  from  duty  when 
their  authority  was  no  longer  needful.     The   salaries  they  were  supplied 
with,  seldom  exceeded  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  the  honours  they  received, 
were  the  only  reward  of  their  superior  dangers  and  fatigues.    The  custom  of 
trying  by  twelve  men  is  of  Saxon  original ;  slavery  was  unknown  among 
them,  and  they  were  taught  to  prefer  death  to  a  shameful  existence.    We  are 
told  by  Marcellinus,  that  a  body  of  them,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  kept  lor 
exhibition  on  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  as  gladiators,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people.    The  morning,  however,  on  which  they  were  expected  to 
perform,  they  were  every  one  found  dead  in  his  cell,  all  choosing  rather 
a  voluntary  death,  than  to  be  the  ignominious  instruments  of  brutal  pleasure 
to  their  conquerors.    The  chastity  of  this  people  is  equally  remarkable ;  and 
to  be  without  children,  was  to  be  withoot  praise.    But  their  chief  excellence, 
and  what  they  most  gloried  in,  was  their  skill  in  war.    They  had,  in  some 
measure,  learned  discipline  from  the  Romans,  whom  they  had  often  defeated ; 
and  had,  for  a  centnry  and  half  before,  made  frequent  descents  upon  the 
coasts  of  Britain  for  the  sake  of  plunder.    They  were,  therefore,  a  very 
formidable  enemy  to  the  Romans  when  settled  there;  and  an  oflioer  was 
appointed  to  oppose  their  inroads,  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Count  of  the  Saxon 
shore."    Thus,  ever  restless  and  bold,  they  considered  war  as  their  trade, 
and  were,  in  consequence,  taught  to  consider  victory  as  a  doubtful  advantage, 
but  courage  as  a  certain  good.    A  nation,  however,  entirely  addicted  to  war, 
has  seldom  wanted  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  as  those  terrors  whioh  aro 
opposed  withoot  fear  are  often  inflicted  without  regret.    The  Saxons  are 
represented  as  a  very  cruel  nation ;  but  we  must  remember,  that  their  enenues 
have  drawn  the  picture. 

It  was  upon  this  people  that  Vortigem  turned  his  eyes  for  succour  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  [a.  d.  449.]  whose  cruelties  perhaps  were,  still  mora 
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iflgmtr  It  ceflMiily  was  sot  vittMwt  tb»  niMt  prMling  kiKiialtoB«i»  tJiat  th» 
Sazou  deigned  to  espoune  their  cause ;  and  we  are  yet  in  poatesKion  of  the 
forai  oC  their  reqoest,  as  left  ns  by  Witichindus,  a  contemporary  historian  of 
soflie  credit :  *'  liie  poor  and  distressed  Britons»  almost  worn  out  by  hoatil» 
iflvasioBs,  and  harassed  by  continnal  incursions^  are  humble  sonplicants  to 
yoB,  moat  Taliant  Saxons,  for  sacconr.  We  are  possessed  of  a  wide-extended 
sad  a  fertile  coontry ;  this  we  yield  wholly  to  be  at  your  deirotion  and  com- 
mand. Beneathidhe  wings  of  your  valour  we  seek  for  safety,  and  shall  will- 
iagly  vndorgo  whatever  services  yon  may  hereafter  bepleased  to  impose/' 

It  was  no  diaagreeable  circumstance  to  these  conquerors^  to  be  thus  invited 
iDto  a  cooDtry,  upon  which  they  had,  for  ages  before,  been  forming  designs.* 
In.  consequence,  therefore,  of  Vortigem's  solenm  invitation,  they  arrived 
vith  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who* 
were  brothers,  and  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  There  they  did  not  long 
rcauun  inactive ;  but,  being  joined  by  the  British  forces,  tliey  boldly  marched* 
against  the  Picts  and  Soots,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lincolnshire,  and 
soon  guned  a  complete  victory  over  them. 

Hengist  and  Horsa  possessed  great  credit  among  their  countrymen  at  home, 
and  had  been  much  celebrated  for  their  valour,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
descenL  Th^y  were  believed  to  be  sprung  from  Woden,  who  was  worshipped 
as  a  god  among  this  people,  and  were  said  to  be  no  more  than  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  bun.  This  report,  how  fabulous  soever,  did  not  a  little  contri- 
bate  to  increase  their  authority  among  their  associates ;  and  being  sensible  of 
the  fertility  of  the  country  to  which  they  came,  and  the  barrenness  -  of  that 
which  they  had  left  behind,  they  invited  over  great  numbers  of  their  country- 
men,  to  become  sharers  in  their  new  expedition.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  persuade  the  Saxons  to  emlirace  an  enterprise,  nhich  promised  at  once  an 
opportonity  of  displaying  their  valour,  and  of  rewarding  their  nipacity» 
Accordingly  they  sent  over  a  fresh  supply  of  five  thousand  men,  [a.  d.  451.] 
who  passed  ovecrin  seventeen  vessels. 

It  was  now,  but  too  late,  that  the  Britmis  began  to  entertain  apprehensions' 
of  their  new  allies,  whose  numbers  they  found  augmenting,  as  their  servicer 
became  less  necessary.  They  had  long  found  their  chief  protection  in  passive 
sabmissiott ;  and  they  resolved,  upon  this  occMiout  to  bear  every  encroach* 
BBent  with  patient  resignation.  But  the  Saxons,  being  determined  to  come  to 
a  rupture  with  them,  easily  found  a  pretext,  in  complaining  that  their  subsidies' 
were  ill  paid,  and  their  provisions  withdrawn.  They,  therefore,  demanded 
that  these  grievances  should  be  immediately  redressed,  otherwise  they  would 
do  Ihemselves  justice ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Picts,  whom  they  had  been  caUed  in  to  repress.  The  Britons,  impelled  by  the 
nrgeney  of  their  calamities,  at  length  took  up  arms ;  and  having  deposed  Vor- 
tigern,  by  whose  counsel  and  vices  they  were  thus  reduced  to  an  extremity, 
ihej  pat  themselves  under  the  command  of  Vortimer,  his  son.  Many  were 
the  battles  fought  between  these  enraged  nations ;  their  hatred  to  each  other 
being  still  more  inflamed  by  the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  Britons  being 
all  Christians,  and  the  Saxons  still  remaining  in  a  state  of  idolatry.  There  is 
little  to  entertain  the  reader  in  the  narration  of  battles,  where  rather  obstinate 
valour  than  prudent  conduct  procured  the  victory ;  and,  indeed,  the  accounts 
Kiven  us  of  them .  are  very  opposite,  when  described  by  British  and  Saxon 
aanaUsts.  However,  the  progress  the  latter  still  made  in  the  island,  sufil- 
cieatly  proves  Uie  advantage  to  have  been  on  their  side ;  although,  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Bglesford,  Horsa,  the  Saxon  general,  was  slain. 

But  a  single  victory,  or  even  a  repetition  of  success,  could  avail  but  little 
against  an  enemy  continually  reinforced  from  abroad;  for  Hengist,  now 
becoflse  sole  commander,  and  procuring  constant  supplies  from  his  native 
country,  carried  devastation  into^the  most  remote  corners  of  Britain.  Chiefly 
anxions  to  spread  the  terror  of  hjs  aims,  he  spared  neither  sex,  age,  nor  con- 
dition, but  laid  the  country  desolate  before  him.  The  priests  and  bishops 
found  no  protection  from  their  sacred  calling,  but  were  slaughtered  upon  their 
altars.  T^  people  were  massacred  In  heaps ;  and  some,  choosing  Ufe  upon 
the  most  abject  terms,  were  contented  to  become  slaves  to  the  victors.    It 

was  aboMt  Uds  time  that  numbers  deserted  their  native  country,  and  fled  over 
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to  AlmoriM,  rfase  oalM  Britay ,  where  lliej  tetttod  In  groti  iniiibers^ 
a  people  of  tlie  eevie  mannen  and  language  with  themeelveg. 

The  British  hflstoitanfy  in  order  to  acooant  for  the  eaey  eonqnegt  of  their 
eeonCry  by  the  texoni,  aerign  their  treaeliery,  net  leie  than  their  Taloar,  as  a 
ffindpal  oanse.  They  allege,  that  Vortigem  was  artfiilly  iuTeigled  into  a 
fasBion  for  Roweaa,  the  daoghter  of  Hes^st;  and,  in  order  to  many  her, 
was  indoeed  to  settle  upon  her  father  the  fortSle  province  of  Kent,  from  wUeh 
the  Saxons  eovld  never  after  be  removed.  It  is  alleged^  also,  that  upon  the 
deadi  of  Vortaner,  which  happened  shortly  after  the  vietory  obtmned  at 
XglMfoid,  Vortigern  his  father  was  reinstated  upon  the  thnme.  It  is  added, 
that  this  weak  monarch,  aeoepting  of  a  festival  from  Hengist,  three  handred 
oi  hb  nobility  were  treacheroasly  slaughtered,  and  hhnself  detained  as  a 
euilive. 

Be  these  facts  as  they  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  affairs  of  the  Britona 
gradoally  declined ;  and  they  found  bat  a  temporary  relief  in  the  valoar  of  one 
or  two  of  their  sncoeeding  kings.  After  the  death  of  Vorttaier,  Ambroslns, 
a  Briton,  though  of  Roman  descent,  was  invested  with  the  command,  and  in 
some  measore  proved  saoccdsfol  in  uniting  his  countrymen  against  the 
Saxons.  He  penetrated  with  his  army  into  the  heart  of  their  possessioBS ; 
and  though  he  fought  them  with  doubtful  advantage,  yet  he  restored  the 
British  interest  and  dominion.  Still,  however,  Hengist  kept  his  ground  in 
the  country,  and  inviting  over  a  new  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
his  brotiber  Octa,  he  settled  them  in  Northumberland.  As  for  himself,  he 
kept  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  (comprehending  also  Middlesex  and 
Bssex,)  fixing  his  royal  seat  at  Canterboiy,  and  leaving  his  new-acquired 
dominions  to  his  posterity. 

After  the  death  of  Hengist,  |[a.  d.  468.]  several  other  German  tribes, 
allured  by  the  success  of  weir  countrymen,  came  over  in  great  numbere. 
A  body  of  their  countrymen,  [a.  d.  477.1  under  the  command  of  iBIla  and 
his  three  sons,  had  some  time  before  IsJd  the  foundation<,pf  the  kingdom 
of  the  South  Saxons,  though  not  without  great  opposition  and  bloodshed. 
This  new  kingdom  includeo  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  New  Forest;  and 
extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Kent. 

Another  tribe  of  Saxnns,  under  the  command  of  Cerdic  and  his  sen 
Kenric,  landed  in  the  West,  and  thence  took  the  name  ^  West  Saxons. 
These  met  with  a  very  vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives;  but,  beinf^ 
reinforced  from  Germany,  and  assisted  by  their  countrymen  on  the  Island » 
they  routed  the  Britons :  and,  although  retarded  in  their  progress  by  the 
celebrated  king  Arthur,  they  had  strength  enough  to  keep  possession  of 
the  conquests  they  had  already  made.  Cerdic,  therefore,  with  his  son 
Kenric,  established  the  third  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  island,  [a.  d.  610.] 
namely,  that  of  the  West  Saxons,  including  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset, 
Wilts,  Berks,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

It  was  in  opposing  this  Saxon  invader,  that  the  celebrated  prince  Arthur 
acquired  his  fome.  Howsoever  unsuccessful  all  his  valour  might  have 
been  in  the  end,  yet  his  name  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  fabulous 
annals  of  the  times,  that  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  him.  This  prince 
is  of  such  obscure  original,  that  some  authors  suppose  him  to  be  the  son 
of  king  Ambrosius,  and  others  only  his  nei^w ;  others  again  affirm  that 
he  was  a  Cornish  prince,  and  son  of  Gurlois,  king  of  that  province.  However 
this  be,  it  is  certain  he  was  a  commander  of  great  valour ;  and,  could 
courage  alone  reuair  the  miserable  state  of  the  Britons,  his  might  hsve 
been  effectual.  According  to  Nennius,  and  the  most  autiientic  historians, 
he  is  said  to  have  worsted  the  Saxons  in  twelve  successive  battles.  In 
one  uf  these,  namely,  that  fought  at  Caer-Baden,  in  Berks,  it  is  asserted, 
that  be  killed  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  of  the  enemy  with  his 
own  hand.  But  the  Saxons  were  too  numerous  and  powerfol  to  be  ex- 
tirpated by  the  desultory  efforts  of  single  valour ;  so  that  a  peace  onlr, 
and  not  conquest,  resulted  from  his  victories.  The  enemy,  therefore,  stiR 
gained  ground ;  and  this  prince,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  the  mertiBcation, 
from  some  domestic  troubles  of  his  own,  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  their 
encroachments.     Ills  first  wife  had   been  carried  off  by  Meluas,   king  of 
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Senerietaliire,  wtao  MaiMd  htr  a  whole  yt»  9i  OlMtortwins  HotU  Artlmri 
diBwwcring  lie  plaee  of  her  retreat,  adTaaced  with  an  army  egaipiit  the 
ravbher^  and  obliged  him  to  |^Te  lier  bank,  by  the  mediailoii  pf  Gilda« 
Albaaias.  In  Ms  leooiid  wife,  peihepn,  he  mif  ht  have  beea  more  Ibrta^ 
aeie,  as  we  hare  no  meatioB  made  off  her ;  but  it  was  otherwise  wiUi  lu« 
tbird  consort,  who  was  debanched  by  his  own  nephew  Modred*  Tlue 
prodneed  a  rebellion,  in  whieh  the  king  and  his  treitoroos  kioiman  meeting 
ID  battle,  they  slew  eaeh  other. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Saxons  were  thos  gaining  gronnd  in  the 
West,  their  conntrymen  were  not  less  aetire  in  oth«r  parts  of  the  islands 
Adrentnren  still  oontinniag  to  pear  over  from  Germany,  [a.  p.  079.1  one 
body  of  them,  nnder  the  eonmand  of  Uffa,  seised  upon  tlie  oonanes  9i 
Caxabridge,  Snflbft,  and  Norfblk,  and  gSTO  their  oommander  the  title  ef 
king  of  the  Bast  Angles^  whieh  was  the  fiMirth  fiaxon  kiagdem  foonded  in 
Britain. 

Another  body  of  these  adrentorers  formed  a  kiwdom  aader  the  title  of 
Bast  Saxony,  or  Bssex,  eomprebending  Bssex,  liiddlesex,  and  part  of 
Hertfordshire.  This  kingdom,  whieh  was  dismeaaherad  from  that  ai  Ken^ 
fonned  Ae  fifth  Saxon  prinolpaiity  foonded  in  Britain. 

The  kingdom  of  Mereia  was  the  sixth  which  was  established  by  these 
fierce  inyaders,  [a.  d.  666.]  eomprebending  all  the  middle  ooonties,  from 
the  baidcs  of  the  Serem  to  the  iVontiers  of  the  two  lasi»named  kingdoms* 

The  seventh  and  last  kingdom  which  tliey  obtained  was  that  of  Nortl»- 
mnberland,  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  and  extcoMlTe  of  them  all.  This  was 
formed  fktnn  the  onion  of  two  smaller  Saxon  kingdoms,  the  one  ealM 
Bemida,  eontaining  the  present  county  of  Northomberland,  and  the  bishopvie 
of  Dmbani;  the  sobjeots  of  the  other,  called  the  Deiri,  extending  tbea^- 
•elTcs  orer  Lancasbire  and  Yorkshire.  Tlwse  kingdoms  were  united  in 
the  person  of  Bthelfrid,  king  of  Northombertand,  by  the  expalsion'  af 
Bdwin,  his  brother-in-law,  from  the  kingdom  of  the  IMxiy  and  Iht  soianre  of 
bis  dominions. 

In  this  manner,  the  natlTes  beiar  overpowered,  or  entirely  expelled,  aeyen 
kingdoms  were  estabKsbed  in  Britain,  which  have  been  since  weU  known 
by  the  name  of  tho  Saxon  Heptarchy. — The  vafbrtuaate  Britons,  having 
been  exhaasted  by  continual  wars,  and  even  worn  out  by  their  owa  via- 
tories,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  forsake  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the 
conntry,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  monntainoos  parts  of  Wales  aad  Cornwall. 
All  the  vestiges  of  Roman  luxury  were  now  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
the  eonanerors,  who  rather  aimed  at  enjoying  the  comforts  of  lifo,  thaa 
it|  nmgnificenoe.  The  few  natives  who  were  not  either  massacred  or  expelled 
from  their  habitations,  were  reduced  to  the  moat  abject  slavery,  and  employed 
in  coitivating,  for  their  new  masters,  those  grouads  whieh  they  onee  claimed 
as  their  own. 

Vnm  this  time,  British  and  Roman  easterns  entirely  ceased  in  the  island ; 
the  langnage,  which  had  been  either  Latin  or  Celtie,  was  discoationed, 
and  the  Saxon  or  English  only  was  spoken.  The  land,  before  divided  into 
colonies  or  gorernmeots,  was  cantoned  into  shires,  with  Saxon  appella- 
tions to  distinguish  them.  The  habits  of  the  people  in  peace,  and  arms  in 
war,  their  titles  of  honour,  their  laws,  and  methods  of  trial  by  jury,  were 
continaed  as  originally  practised  by  the  Germans,  only  with  such  alterations 
as  increasing  civilisation  produced.  Conquerors,  although  they  disseminate 
their  own  laws  and  manners,  often  borrew  from  the  neople  they  subdue.  In 
the  present  instance  they  imitated  the  Britons  in  their  government  by  despo- 
tic and  hereditary  menarehies,  while  their  exemplary  chastity,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  slavery,  were  quite  forgotten. 

ne  Saxons  being  thus  establisbed  in  aM  the  desirable  parts  af  the  iskiad, 
aad  having  no  longer  the  Britons  to  contend  with,  began  to  quarrel  amonj^ 
themselves.  A  country  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  princi- 
palities, most  ever  be  subject  to  oontenlion,  as  jealousy  and  ambition  have 
more  freouent  incentives  to  operate.  The  wars  and  revelations  of  these 
little  rival  states  were  extremely  numeroos,  and  the  aeoonnU  of  them  have 
sw^led  the  historian's  page.    But  these  accounts  are  so  confosedly  written. 
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the  materiali  so  dry,  m^nterestiiig,  and. fitted  wkh  ■•eh  iowrohftble  adfe*- 
tares,  that  a  repetition  of  them  ean  gratify  neither  the  readers  judgment  nor 
cariosity.  Instead^  therefore,  of  entering  into  a  detail  of  tnmoltuous  battles, 
petty  treacheries,  and  obsonre  sacoessions,it  will  be  more  conformable  to  the 
present  plan,  to  give  some  aocoant  of  the  introdnetion  of  Christianity  among 
the  Saxons,  whi<m  happened  during  this  dreary  period. 

The  Christian  religion  nerer  snffered  more  perseeotlon,  than  it  nnderwent 
in  Britain  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Saxon  pagans,  who  burned  all  the 
chofthes,  stained  the  altars  with  the  blood  of  the  clergy,  and  massacred  all 
those  whom  they  found  professing  Christianity.  Thb  deplorable  state  of 
religion  in  Britain,  was  first  taken  into  consideration  by  St  Gregory,  who 
was  then  pope ;  aYid  he  undertook  to  send  missionaries  thither.  It  is  said, 
that  before  his  eleratioo  to  the  papal  chair,  he  ohanced  one  day  to  pass 
tiirough  the  slaTO-mariEct  at  Rome,  and  jperceiving  some  children  of  great 
beauty,  who  were  set  dp  for  sale,  he  inquired  about  their  country ;  and  find* 
ing  they  were  English  pagans,  he  is  said  to  hisve  cried  out,  in  ^e  Latin 
language,  Nam  Angli,  9td  Aiiff€li,farent,  H  eueni  €*riflt«ni.— **  They  would  not 
be  Snglish,  but  Angels,  had  they  been  Christians."  Fnm  that  time  he  was 
struck  with  an  ardent  desire  to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and 
actually  embarked  in  a  ship  for  Britain ;  when  his  pious  intentions  were  frus- 
trated by  his  being  detained  at  Rome  by  the  populace,  who  loved  him. 
He  did  not,  however,  lay  aside  his  holy  resolution ;  for.  having  succeeded  to 
the  papal  chair,  he  ordered  a  monk,  named  Augustine,  and  others  of  the 
same  fraternity,  to  undertake  the  mission  into  Britain.  It  was  not  without 
some  reluctance  that  these  reverend  men  undertook  so  dangerous  a 'task  ; 
but  some  favonrsble  circumstances  in  Britain  seemed  providentially  to 
prepare  the  wayfor  their  arrival.  Bthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  in  bis  father's 
lifetime,  had  married  Bertha,  the  only  daughter  of  Caribert,  kiqg  of  Paris, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Clevis,  king  of  Gaul.  But  before  he  was  admit- 
ted to  this  alliance,  he  was  obliged  to  stipulate  that  this  princess  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  which  was  that  of  Christianity.  She 
was,  therefore,  attended  to  Canterbury,  the  place  of  her  residence,  by  Luid- 
hard,  a  Gaulish  prelate,  who  officiated  in  a  church  dedicated. to  St.  Martin, 
wlucli  had  been  built  by  the  Romans,  near  the  walls  of  Canterbury.  The 
exemplary  conduct,  and  powerful  preaching,  of  this  primitive  bishop,  added 
to  the  queen's  learning  and. seal,  made  very  strong  impressions  upon  the 
lung,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The 
general  reception  of  this  holy  religion  all  over  the  continent,  might  also 
oontribute  to  dispose  the  minds  of  these  idolaters  for  its  admission,  and 
make  the  attempt  less  dangerous  than  Augustine  and  his  associates  at  first 
supposed. 

This  pious  monk,  upon  his  first  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Thane t,  sent  one  of  his 
interpreters  to  the  Kentish  king,  declaring  he  was  come  from  Rome  with 
ofiers  of  eternal  salvation.  In  Uie  mean  time,  he  and  his  followers  lay  in  the 
open  air,  that  they  might  not,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  times,  by  enter- 
ing a  Saxon  house,  subject  themselves  to  the  power  of  heathen  necromancy. 
The  king  immediately  ordeied  them  to  be  furnished  with  all  necessaries, 
and  even  visited  them,  though  without  declaring  himself  as  yet  in  their 
favour.  Augustine,  however,  encouraged  by  this  favoorable  reception,  and 
now  seeing  a  prospect  of  success,  proceeded  with  redoubled  seal  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  even  endeavoured  to  call  in  the  aid  of  miracles  to  enforce 
his  exhortations.  So  much  assiduity,  together  with  the  earnestness  of  his 
address,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  example  of  his  followers,  at  last 
powerfully  operated.  The  king  openly  espoused  the  Christian  religion, 
while  his  example  wrought  so  successfully  on  his  subjects,  that  numbers 
of  them  came  voluntarily  to  be  baptized,  their  missionary  loudly  declaring 
agaitast  any  coercive  means  towards  their  conversion.  The  heathen  tem- 
ples, being  purified,  were  changed  to  Christian  places  of  worship ;  and  such 
churches  as  had  been  suffered  to  decay,  were  repaired.  To  facilitate  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  the  pope  enjoined  his  missionary  to  remove  the 
pagan  idols,  but  not  to  throw  down  the  altars,  observing,  that  the  people 
would  be  allured  to  frequent  those  places  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
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KTete.  He  atoo  permitted  Mni  to  indulge  the  people  in  thoie  i^mtt  and 
checffal  entertaininent«,  which  they  had  been  formerly  acoustomed  to 
cdehiate  nenr  the  places  of  their  tdolatronc  wonhip.  The  people  thus 
exehai^ed  their  ancient  opinions  with  readiness,  since  they  fovna  themselves 
indBlged  in  those  innocent  relaxations,  which  are  only  immoral  when 
earned  to  an  excess.  Angnstine  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
endowed  with  aothority  over  all  the  British  churches ;  and  his  associates, 
having  spread  themselves  over  all  the  country,  completed  that  conyerdon 
which  was  so  happily  begun. 

The  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy  which  next  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
was  that  of  Northumberland,  at  that  time  more  powerful  than  the  rest. 
£dwin,  m  wise,  brave,  and  active  prince,  then  king  of  the  country,  was 
married  to  Bthelburga,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  who  had  been  so  IsCtely 
converted.  This  princess,  emulating  the  glory  of  her  mother,  who  had  been 
the  inatrament  of  converting  her  husband  and  his  subjecU  to  Christianity^ 
eanied  Paulinos,  a  learned  bishop,  with  her  into  Northumberlandt  haTing 
prerloaaly  stipnlated  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Sdwin,  whom 
his  queen  unceasingly  solicited  to  embrace  Christianity,  for  a  long  time 
hesitated  on  the  proposal,  willing  to  examine  its  doctrines  before  he  declared 
in  their  favour.  Accordingly,  he  held  several  conferences  with  Panlious, 
dispnted  with  his  counsellors,  inedltated  alone,  and,  after  a  serious  discussion, 
declared  himself  a  Christian.  The  high-priest  also  of  the  pagan  superstition, 
soon  alter  declaring  himself  a  convert  to  the  arguments  of.Paulinus,  the 
whole  body  of  ^he  people  unanimously  followed  their  example. 

The  nutlu>ri^  of  Edwin,  who  was  thus  converted,  soon  after  prevailed 
upon  Barpwold,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  to  embrace  Christianity.  Tins 
■onnich,  however,  after  the  death  of  Edwin,  relapsed  into  his  former  idolatry, 
at  the  persuasion  of  his  wife.  But  upon  his  decease,  Sigebert,  his  half-  > 
brother,  who  had  been  educated  In  France,  restored  Christianity,  and  intro- 
dnced  learning  among  the  Angles. 

Menaa,  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  all  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  owed  its 
conversion,  like  the  former,  to  a  woman.  The  wife  of  Peada,  who  was  the 
dangfater  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  having  been  bred  in  the  Chris* 
tian  faith,  employed  her  influence  with  success  in  converting  her  husband  and 
hisanhjecte.  But  it  seems  the  new  religion  was  attended  with  small  influ- 
ence OB  the  manners  of  that -fierce  people,  as  we  find  Oifa,  one.  of  their  new- 
eooverted  kings,  in  a  few  reigns  after,  treacherously  destroying  Ethelbert, 
kingef  the  But  Ang]es,at  anenteriainment.to  which  he  had  been  invited. 
However,  to  make  atonement  for  this  transgression,  we  find  him  paying 
great  court  to  the  clergy,  giving  the  tenth  of  his  goods  to  the  church,  and 
p^^Hng  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  his  riches  procured  him  the  papal 
aheointion.  It  was  upon  this  occasion,  the  better  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  pc»pe,  that  he  engaged  te  pay  him  a  yearly  donation,  for  the  support 
of  an  Bajglish  college  at  Rome ;  and,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum,  he  imposed 
a  tax  of  a  penny  on  each  house  possessed  of  thirty -pence  a  year.  This 
imposition  being  afterwards  generally  levied  throughout  the  kingdom,  went 
hf  the  name  of  Peter-penoe,  and  in  succeeding  times  gave  rise  to  many  eccle- 
siastical abuses. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  Sebert,  who  was  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  of  whose  conversion  we  have  already  made  mention,  was  also  prevailed 
upon  by  his  uncle  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  His  sons,  however^ 
leiapsed  into  idolatry,  and  banished  Melitus,  the  Christian  bishop,  from 
their  territories,  because  he  refused  to  let  them  eat  the  white  bread 
whiA  was  distributed  at  the  communion.  But  Christianity  was  restored 
two  or  three  leigns  after,  by  Sigebert  the  Good ;  and  snob  was  the  influence 
of  ite  doctrines  upon  Offa,  the  fourth  in  succession  from  him,  that  he  went 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  shut  himself  up  during  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
a  doiater. 

We  know  little  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  Ungdom  of 
Suaaex;  but  this  being  the  smallest  of  all  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  vras  governed  in  ite  opinions  by  some  of  iU  more  powerfol 
boma.    It  b  said,  that  during  the  reign  of  Cissa,  one  of  ite  kings,  which  . 
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dontirted  aevailty*iis  yesrs^  the  Uto^bm  feU  into  a  total  4«ptedclice  vpoir 
that  of  Wosaem^  add  to  this  it  ii  probaUe  that  it  owed  ita  ooaveraioD. 

The  kingdom  of  Weseex,  which  ia  the  end  swallowed  up  all  tiie  rest, 
des^nrei  buir  moi^  ifartionlar  attention*  This  prineipalitj,  wUoh^  ai  ha» 
been  already  related,  was  fon&ded  hf  Cerdiot  was*  or  all  the  Saxon 
establiehmeati  in  Britain,  the  moat  aotive  and  warlike*  The  great  oppo- 
sition the  imradeni  of  this  province  origiaally  met  from  the  natives^  whom 
they  expelled,  not  without  mneh  bloodshed,  served  to  carry  their  martial 
spirit  to  the  highest  pitch.  Cerdic  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kanric,  and 
he  bj^  Ceaafin,  a  pfiiice  more  ambitions  and  enterprising  than  either  of 
the  former.  He^had,  by  waging  continual  war  against  the  Britons,  added 
a  great  part  of*  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset  td  hia  doBumona  ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  ooni|nests  over  his  natural  enemies,  he  attacked  tho 
Saxoni  themselves,  till,  becoming  terrible  to  all,  he  provoked  a  general  con-* 
ledersey  against  him.  This  conlbination  took  place;  so  that  he  was  at 
last  expelled  from  the  throne,  and  died  in  exfle  and  nrisery*  His  two  sobs 
succeeded ;  atid,  after  a*  succession  of  two  more,  Kynegils  inherited  the 
crown.  This  priace  embraced  Christianity  through  the  persuasion  of  Oswald, 
king  of  Northumberland,  his  8on-*in4aw.  After  some  saeoeeding  obscure 
reigns^  Ceadwalla  mounted  the  throne,  an  enterprising,  warlike,  and  suc- 
cessful prince.  He  subdued  entirely  the  kingdom  of  Sussex,  and  annexed 
it  to  his  own  douunions.  fie  made  also  some  attempts  upon  Kent,  but 
was  repulsed  with  vigour.  Ina,  his  successor,  was  the  most  renowned  and 
illustrious  of  all  the  kings  who  reigned  in  England  durinf^the  heptarchy* 
This  monarch  inherited  the  military  virtues  of  Ceadwalla,  but  improved  by 
policy,  justice,  and  prudence.  He  made  war  upon  the  Britons,  who  yet 
remained  in  Somersetshire ;  and  having  totally  sdbdued  that  province,  he 
treated  the  vanquished  with  a  humanity  hitherto  unknown  to  Uie  Saxon 
conquerors.  In  less  than  a  year  after  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Wessex, 
he  was  declared  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
great  character  he  had  acquired.  He  compiled  a  body  of  laws,  whidi  served 
as  the  ground-work  of  those  which  were  afterwards  published  by  Alfreds 
He  also  assembled  a  general  council  of  the  clergy,  in  which  it  was  determined 
that  all  churches,  monasteries,  and  places  of  religious  worship,  which  had 
gone  to  ruin  or  deoav,  should  be  rebuilt  or  repaired.  At  lerni^,  after  a 
distinguished  reign  of  thirty*ei^bt  years,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome;  and,  on  his  return  home,  shut  himself  up  in  a  oioist0r4 
where  he  died.  To  him  socoeeded  Ethelard,  Cudred,  Sigebert,  Cenulph,  and 
Brithric ;  all  these  clahning  the  crown,  not  entirely  by  hereditary  ri^t,  not 
vet  totally  rejecting  their  family  pretensions. 

It  was  in  the  rei^n  of  the  last-named  monarch,  that  Egbert,  great<*graiidsoii 
to  a  nephew  of  king  Ina,  began  to  grow  very  popular  among  the  West  Saxons* 
both  on  account  of  bis  family  and  private  merit.  But  sensible,  however,  of 
the  danger  of  popularity,  under  such  a  jealous  monarch  as  Brithric,  he  vrith-h 
drew  secretly  into  France,  to  the  court  of  Charleinagne,  at  diat  time  the 
most  polished  prince  of  Europe.  This  was  a  school  in  which  young  Bgbert 
failed  not  to  make  a  rapid  profieiency ;  and  he  soon  acquired  such  aoeom*> 
pliflhments,  both  in  arts  and  arms,  as  raised  him  greatly  superior  to  ahy  of  hia 
countrymen  at  home. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  this  prince  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
natural  and  acquired  talents  to  advantage ;  for,  Brithric  being  poisoned  by 
Ids  wife  Eadburga,  the  nobility  recalled  him  frmn  France^  in  order  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

About  that  time  also,  [a.  d.  800.]  a  fortunate  concurkenc^  of  events  seemed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  his  being  sole  monarch  of  the  country.  In  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  an  exact  rule  of  succession  was  little  i^arded  $ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  femily  pretensions  were  not  laid  totalfy  aside. 
Every  person  of  the  collateral  line  had  as  good  a  right  to  assert  ms  claim 
as  those  who*  urged  direct  descent ;  so  that  tfie  reigning  monarch  was  under 
continual  apprehensions  from  the  princes  of  the  bkiod,  whom  he  was  taught 
to  consider  as  rivals,  and  whose  death  akme  could  ensure  him  tFanituillity. 
From  this  fetal  cause,  together  with  the  passfam  priacei  then  hid  of  twiii^  to 
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«toiiAslerie»,  and  the  opinibiKif  flierit  attending  Oe  inrasenratloii  of  cfaasfitf, 
even  In  a  married  state ;  frmn  these  oansee^  I  M^,  fbe  f03rai  fknilHes  had 
beea  eatiiHy  etiingnished  in  aU  tile  kingdens,  exeept  that  of  Wessex. 
That  fii^bert  was  the  only  sarviviiig  deseendant  of  those  eononerors  whd 
heaslsd  UkAx  deseent  ftom  Woden ;  and  censeqneiitly,  beside  ms  personal 
aierjt,  he  had  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  the  nuHsd  Idncdoms. 

It  is  indeed  probable  Aat  lie  had  already  plateed  flie  nnen  of  m^  heptar« 
chy;  hmt,  in  ovder  to  avert  die  snspiefisns  of  the  ndghbonrina  states,  he 
•ttaeked  flie  Britons  in  Gorawaif,  and  eontinned  to  aet  as  mediator  amomf 
tke  Saxon  prinees,  whose  diffsrenoes  we/e  beoome  almost  irreoondleabie, 
ffisSMderationin  these  good  oiBees,  the  prmlence  he  manifested  in  Ids  own 
tovenment,  and  his  known  eapadty  in  the  affhirs  of  war  and  peaee»  procured 
Ma  and^ndegree  of  repfftation,  tM  he  was  soon  considered  as  chief  of  the 
Saxon  heptnrehy. 

Bat  Us  ambition  was  not  to  ht  satisfied  wHfa  a  mere  nominal  superiority; 
he  stiH  aftowd  at  breaking  down  aH  distinctions,  and  mliting  these  petty  states 
into  one  great  and  ffonrishing  Idngdom.  The  king  of  Mercia  was  the  first 
who  fiimislied  him  with  a  pretext  for  recoTering  the  part  of  his  dominions 
wUeh  ted  formeriy  been  dismembered  by  that  state.  Beomnf  f,  the  monarch 
sC  Siat  eonntry,  who  had  already  almost  obtained  the  sorereigiity  oyer  the 
hepUnehyy  taking  advantage  of  Egbert's  absence,  who  was  employed  in 
^aeOfa^^  die- Britons,  invaded  Ins  dominions  with  a  mraicrons  army,  composed 
of  the  flower  of  his  country.  Egbert  was  not  remiss  in  marching  to  oppose 
him  with  a  body  of  troops  less  numerons  than  those  of  Beomulf,  but  mora 
brave  and  resolute.  Both  armies  met  flt  Wilton,  and  a  battle  ensuing,  the 
Merdana  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  vrctor  mirsuted  his  con<fnest  into  the  enemies* 
coontiy ,  lie  despatched  his  eldest  sout  BtbeHrolf,  with  an  amty,  inl^  the  king- 
dom of  £ent,  who  soon  made  Hwf^^  master  of  the  whole  nation,  and  ex- 
pelled Baldred,  their  monarch,  to  whom  his  subjects  had  paid  a  very  onwiUmg 
shedlenoc.  The  East  Saxons  afso,  aod  part  of  Surrey,  dissatisfied  with  their 
suhJeeCion  to  the  Mercians,  readiff  submitted  to  Egbert;  nor  were  the  East 
Aagtea  ImcdLward  in  sending  amtiassadors  to  crave  his  protection  and  assist- 
aaee  against  that  nation,  whose  yole  th^  had  for  some  time  endured,  and 
were  resolved  no  longer  to  l>ear.  The  Mercian  king,  attempting  to  repress 
ttcir  dsleetion,  was  defeated  and  slain :  and,  two  years  after,  Ludecan,  his 
saeeessor,  met  with  the  same  fkte.  Withlaf,  one  of  their  eoldermen,  soon 
slier  pnt  himself  at  their  he'ad ;  but,  being  driven  from  province  to  pro^Hice 
by  tiie  vietorious  arms  of  Egbert,  he  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  take  shelter  in 
the  abbey  of  Croyland,  while  Egbert  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Mereia.  However,  in  order  to  accustom  that  people  to  his  dominiony 
he  permitted  Withlaf  to  govern  the  Idngdom  as  a  vassal  and  tributary  under 
at  once  satisfying  his  ambiaon,  .and  flattering  the  people  with  an 

tB  Of  the  former  governments 
ittg  of  I<lorthumberiand  was  the  fast  that  submitted  to  his  authority. 
Thia  state  had  been  hmg  harassed  by  civil  wars  and  usurpations:  all  order 
had  bee»  destrmrtid  among  tiie  people,  and  the  kingdom  was  weakened  to 
sneb  a  donee,  tlmt  it  was  in  no  condition  to  withstand  such  an  invader  as 
%barf.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  unable  ttt  retist  his  power,  and  desirous 
of  pOasessing  some  established  fbrm  of  government,  very  cheeriiilly  sent 
depndea,  who  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  expressed  their  allegiance  to 
Mm  an  tBeir  sovereign.  B|y  this  submission,  ali  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptar- 
shy  were  united  under  his  command;  but,  to  give  splendour  to  his  authority, 
a  gaaemi  eomM^  of  the  cfernr)  and  laity  was  summoned  at  Winchester; 
wheiw  he  waf  solennriy  crowflM  Idng  of  Bbgtaad,  by  which  name  the  united 
B  was  theneeforwaid  called. 

,  about  four  hnndred  years  alJter  the  first  arrival  ^  the  Saxons  in 

f,  all  their  petty  settlements  were  utiited  into  one  great  state ;  [a.  n.  9^.J 

nothing  olfered  but  prospects  of  peace,  sccuritv,  and  increasing  refine- 

L    Anoint  tids  perioo,  the  arts  and  sciences,  whjch  had  been  before  only 

known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were  disseminated  over  Europe,  wberd 

%ey  were  sulieient  to -raise  tiie  people  above  mere  barbarians,  but  yef  lost 
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all  their  natiye  iplendoar  in  the  transplantation.  Tbe  fingliah,  at  tbis  time, 
might  be  considered  as  polite,  if  compared  to  the  naked  Britons  at  the 
invasion  of  Cesar.  The  houses,  fumitore,  clothes,  and  all  the  real  Inxories 
of  sense,  were  almost  as  great  then  as  they  have  been  since.  Bat  the  people 
were  incapable  of  sentimental  pleasure.  All  the  learning  of  the  time  was 
confined  among  the  clergy ;  and  little  improvement  could  be  expected  from 
their  reasonings,  since  it  was  one  of  their  tenets  to  discard  the  light  of  reason. 
An  eclipse  was  even,  l»y  their  historians,  talked  of  as  an  omen  of  threatened 
calamities;  and  magic  was  not  only  believed,  but  some  actually  believed 
themselves  magicians.  Even  the  clergy  were  not  averse  to  these  opinions, 
as  such,  in  some  me&sure,  served  to  increase  their  authority.  Indeed,  tl|e 
reverence  for  the  clergy  was  carried  so  high,  that  if  a  person  appeared  in  a 
sacerdotal  habit  on  the  highway,  the  people  flocked  round  him,  and,  with  all 
the  marks  of  profound  respect,  received  every  word  he  uttered  as  an  oraclev 
From  this  blind  attachment,  the  social,  and  even  the  military  virtues,  began 
to  decline  among  them.  The  reverence  towards  saints  and  relics  served  to 
supplant  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Monastic  observances  were 
esteemed  more  meritorious  than  active  virtues ;  and  bounty  to  the  church 
atoned  for  all  the  violences  done  to  society.  The  nobility,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  preserve  the  military  spirit  from  declining,  began  to  prefer  the  sloth  and 
security  of  a  cloister,  to  ^e  tumult  and  glory  of  war ;  and  those  rewards  which 
should  have  gone  to  encourage  the  soldier,  were  lavished  in  maintaining  the 
credulous  indolence  of  monastic  superstition. 


CHAP.  IV. 

From  the  Accession^ Egbbrt  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

A.  D.  827—1006. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  that  a  wise  and  fortunate 
prince,  at  the  head  of  so  great  a  kingdom,  and  so  united  and  numerous  a 
people  as  the  English  then  were,  should  not  only  have  enjoyed  the  fruits 
of  peace  and  quiet,  but  left  felicity  to  succeeding  generations.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  several  provinces,  tired  out  with  mutual  dissensions,  seined 
to  have  lost  all  desire  of  revolting :  the  race  of  their  ancient  kings  was 
extinct,  and  none  now  remained  but  a  prince  who  deserved  their  allegiance^ 
both  by  the  merit  of  his  services,  and  the  splendour  of  his  birth.  Tet 
such  is  (he  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the  weakness  of  man's  best  con- 
jecture, that  ^bert  was  hardly  settled  on  his  united  tiirone,  when  both  he 
and  his  subjects  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  new  and  unknown 
enemies,  and  the  island  exposed  to  fresh  invasions. 

About  this  time,  a  mighty  swarm  of  those  nations  who  had  possesiwd  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  began,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans, to  infest  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  and  to  fill  all  places  where- 
ever  they  came,  with  slaughter  and  devastation.  These  were,  in  fact,  no 
other  than  the  ancestors  of  the  very  people  whom  they  came  to  desp<^,  and 
might  be  considered  as  the  original  stock  from  which  the  numerous  colonies 
that  infested  Britain,  had  migprated  some  centuries  before.  The.  Normans 
fell  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  France ;  theDanes  chiefly  levelled  their  fury 
asainst  England,  their  first  appearance  being  in  787,  when  Brithric  was  king- 
of  Wessex.  It  was  then  that  a  small  body  of  them  landed  on  the  coasts  of 
that  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  learning  the  state  of  the  country ;  and  having 
eommitted  some  small  depredations,  fled  to  their  ships  for  safety.  Abont 
seven  years  after  the  first  attempt,  they  made  a  descent  upon  the  ku^dom  of 
Northumberland,  where  they  pillaged  a  monastery ;  but  their  fleet  being  shat- 
tered by  a  storm,  they  were  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  put  to  the  sword. 
It  was  not  till  about  five  years  after  the  elevation  of  Egbert  to  i^  sovereignty 
of  England,  that  their  invasions  became  truly  formidable.  From  that  time 
they  continued  witti  unceasing  ferocity,  until  the  whole  kingdom  was  redaced 
to  a  state  of  the  most  distressful  bondage. 

As  the  Saxons  had  utterly  neglected  their  naval  power  since  their  first 
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•etUemeBt  in  Biitaiii/tlie  Danes,  who  tnoceeded  them  in  the  empire  of  the  sesy 
found  DO  diflicoltj  in  landing  npon  the  isle  of  Sheppey  in  Kent,  which  they 
Tm^egedy  retaming  to  their  ships  loaden  with  the  spoil.  Their  next  attempt,- 
the  year  ensuing,  was  at  Charmouthy  in  Dorsetshire,  where  tiiey  landed  a  body 
of  tteen  thonsand  men,  that  made  good  thejr  gronnd  against  the  effbrts  of 
^hert ;  who,  after  a  battle,  was  obliged  to  draw  off  ms  forces  by  night, 
inthin  two  years  after,  they  landed  in  Cornwall ;  and  being  jmned  by  the 
Britons  there,  they  advanoed  towards  the  borders  of  Devonshire,  where  th«gf. 
were  totally  rooted  by  Bgbert,  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  Hengsdown-hill,  near 
Kellington.  By  this  Tictory  he  secured  the  kingdom  from  invasion  for  some 
time ;  nut  his  death  seemed  to  put  a  period  ta  the  success  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  invite  the  enemy  to  renew  their  devaslationsr  with  impunity. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Ethelwolf,  his  son,  who  had  neither  the  vigour  nor 
the  abilities  of  his  father.  This  prince  had  been  educated  in  a  cloister,  and 
had  actually  taken  orders  during  the  life  of  his  elder  brother ;  but^  upon  his 
denth,  he  received  a  dispensation  to  quit  the  monkish  habit,  and  tOi  marry. 
He  vras  scarcely  settled  on  his  throne,  when  a  fleet  of  Danish  ravagers,  con» 
sisting  of  thirty-three  sail,  landed  at  Southampton ;  but  they  were  repulsed*, 
ttongh  not  witiiout  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  However,  no-defeat,  could 
repress  the  obstinacy,  nor  could  any  difficulties  daunt  the  courage,  of  these 
ieree  invaders,  who  still  persevered  in  their  descents,  and,  year  after  year^ 
made  inroads  into  the  country,  marking  their,  way  with  pillage,  slaoi^ter, 
and  desolation.  Though  often  repulsed,  they  always  obtained  Uieir  end,— of 
spoiling  the  country,  and  carrying  off  the  plunder.  It  was  their  method  to 
avoid  oomiog,if  possible,  to  a  general  engagement ;  but,  scattering  them* 
selves  over  the  face  of  the  country,  they  carried  away,  indiscriminately;  as 
well  the  Inhabitants  themselves,  as  all  &eir  moveable  possessions.  If  the 
military  force  of  the  country  was  drawn  out  against  them,  the  invaders  either 
stood  their  ground,  if  strong  enough  to  oppose ;  or  retreated  to  their  diips.  If 
ineapable  of  resistance.  ThuiB,  by  making  continual  and  repeated  descents, 
eveiy  part  of  England  was  kept  m  constant  alarm,  every  county  fearful  of 
giving  assistance  to  the  next,  as  its  own  safety  was  in  danger.  From  tids 
general  calamity  the  priests  and  monks  were  no  way  exempted ;  thev  were 
rather  the  chief  objects  on  whom  these  Danish  idolaters  wreaked  their 
loaentment. 

In  this  state  of  fluctuating  success  affairs  continued  for  some  time,  the 
Bogtish  often  repelling,  and  as  often  being  repulsed,  by  their  fierce  invaders ; 
tlQ  at  length  the  Danes  resolved  upon  making  a  settlement  in  the  country; 
and,  landing  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  [a.  d.  853.]  stationed  themselves  there. 
In  tins  place  they  kept  their  ground,  notwithstanding  a  bloody  victoiy  gained 
over  them  by  Ethelwolf.  Tlience  they  soon  after  removed  to  the  isle  of 
Sheppey,  which  they  considered  as  more  convenient  for  their  tnmnltnary 
depredations. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ethelwolf,  the  wretched  monareh  of  the  country,  instead 
of  exerting  has  strength  to  repel  these  invaders,  was  more  solicitous  to  obey 
Ae  dictates  of  monkish  superstition.  In  order  to  manifest  his  devotion  to 
the  pope,  he  sent  his  son  Alfred  to  Rome,  to  receive  confirmation  from  his 
iKiKness ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this  testimony  of  his  seal,  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage thither  in  person.  He  passed  a  twelvemonth  in  that  city,  and  gained 
BO  small  applause  for  his  devotion,  which  he  testified  by  his  great  liberality 
to  the  church.  ^  In  his  return  home  he  married  Judith,  daughter  to  the  empe- 
ror Charies  the  Bald ;  but,  on  his  landing  in  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  his  tiUe  to  the  crown  disputed. 

His  second  son,  Bthelbald,  upon  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  peroeiviiig 
the  miserable  state  to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced  by  the  king's  ill-timed 
superstitions,  fonned  a  conspiracy  to  expel  him  from  the  throne.  The  peo- 
ple seemed  equally  divided  between  tM»  claims  of  the  fkther  and  son ;  so  that 
a  bloody  civil  war  seemed  likely  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  calamities  of 
the  times.  A  division  of  the  kfiigdom  at  length  tenninated  the  dispute ;  the 
king  was  oontent  witii  the  eastern  part  of  the  monarchy,  while  his  son  was 
appointed  to  govern  the  western,  which  was  the  most  powerfol,  and  the  least 
exposed  to  danger.  *  •  ' 
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.  WUiB  tiie  two  piiiioeft  imd  come  to  thb  anreemeat,  a  eovncil  w«»  iim* 
nsned  of  tlie  states  of  the  kingdom ;  aad  besides  a  ratiflcatioQ  of  this  gnml, 
untile  of  all  &e  prodaoe  of  tiie  land  vas  settled  Mpmk  the  eleify* 

Btfaelarolf  lidrea  OBljr  two  years  after  tfiis  agreements  (a,  9.  967.»1  lefMriag, 
hw  win,  the  kiagdom  aharad  between  his  two  eldest  aoas,  Ethelbahl  mad 
sthelbevt :  Ae  west  helag  ooaMgned  to  the  foiner»  the  east  4o  the  latter,  Tho 
mlgn  of  Sthelbstld  was  of  no  long  oontiniuuioe ;  hjawever*  in  so  short  m 
apaee,  he  crowded  a  nnmber  of  Tieea  iafieient  lo  render  his  name  o^ons  to 
postedty.  He  married  Judith,  his  step-mother,  and  was  not  vithoat  great 
difliontar  prevailed  npon  to  divoree  her.  The  reign  of  his  brother  was  of 
Isn^sr  dnnition ;  and,  as  we  are  told,  was  in  every  respect  more  merit^rions. 
Nevertheless,  tiie  kingdom  was  still  inlested  by  the  Danes,  who  eonoutted 
arent  ontrages. 

This  priiioe  was  saoceeded  by  his  brother  BHielred,  [a,  p^  (i06.]  a  bravo 
king,  bi|t  whose  Talenr  was  insoffioient  to  repress  the  Danish  inearsioas. .  In 
these  exploits  he  was  always  assisted  bf  his  yonnger  brother  Alfred,  afterw 
wards  snmamed  the  Great,  who  sacriiead  all  private  reaentaMut  to  the 
niMIc  good,  having  been  deprived  by  the  Idng  of  a  laige  patrimony.  It 
was  daring  this  priaee's  reign,  that  the  Danes,  p^etrating  into  Mereia,  took 
«  their  winter-quarters  at  Nottingham ;  whenee  they  were  not  dislo<i^^ 
without  difficulty.  Their  next  station  was  at  Breading,  whence  they  infested 
the  country  with  their  exoorsions.  The  king,  attended  by  his  brother,  manned 
nt  the  head  of  the  West  Saxons  against  theme  there,  after  many  reeiproon* 
tions  of  success,  the  king  died  of  a  wound  which  he  rec^ved  in  battle,  umI 
left  to  Alfred  the  inhentance  of  a  kingdom  that  was  now  rednood  to  tho 
brink  of  ruin. 

Nothing  oouid  b^  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  country  when 
Alfred  caoM  to  the  throne,  [a.  d.  871.]  The  Danes  had  already  subdued 
-Northumberland  and  Bast  Anglia,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
Wessex.  The  Mercians  were  united  against  him ;  the  dependnnoe  upon  the 
other  provfaees  of  tiie  empire  was  but  precarious ;  the  lands  lay  uncultivated, 
thromdi  iharsof  continual  incursions;  and  all  the  churches  and  monasteries 
were  bmmed  to  the  ground.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  nothing  appeared  but 
objects  of  tervor,  and  every  hope  was  lest  in  despair.  The  wisdom  «id  virtues 
of  one  man  were  found  sufficient  to  brlug  buck  bappiness,  security,  and 
order;  and  all  the  calaarities  of  the  times  found  redress  from  Alfred. 

Vhis  prince  seeantd  bora  not  only  to  defend  his  bleeding  country,  but  even 
to  adorn  hnmanity.  He  had  given  very  early  instances  of  those  great  virtues 
which  afterwards  sigoaliaed  his  reign ;  ana  was  anointed  by  pope  Leo  aa 
fetnre  Idng,  when  he  was  seat  by  his  fother  ii»r  bis  edacation  to  Rome.  On  bis 
vetum,  he  became  every  day  more  the  objeet  of  his  father's  fond  affections ; 
t^nd  that  perhaps,  was  the  reason  why  W  edaoation  was  at  first  neglected^ 
He  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve  before  be  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
lowest  dements  of  literatnre  s  but  hearing  some  Saxon  poems  road,  which 
ceooimted  the  praise  of  heraes,  his  wh(4e  mind  was  roused,  not  only  to  obtain 
a  siaritftude  of  glory,  but  also  to  be  able  to  transmit  that  glory  to  posteril;y^ 
Xnooaraged  by  the  queen  his  mother,  and  aaristed  by  a  penetrating  genius,  he 
noon  learned  to  read  these  oompositioiaa,  and  proeeedad  from  them  to  a  know^ 
ledge  of  UUsn  anthora,  who  direeted  his  taste,  and  rectified  his  ambitioBu 

He  was  scareo  come  to  the  crown  when  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  th^ 
Bfnns,  who  had  seised  Wilton,  ami  were  exereisiBg  their  usual  ravages  on 
tho  countries  around.  He  marohed  agnjuast  them  with  the  few  troops  ho 
eould  assemble  on  a  sudden,  and  a  desperate  bi^ttle  w^  fought,  to  the  disad- 
-vnnlage  of  the  BngMsh.  But  it  was  not  in  ^  power  of  misl^rtnne  to  abate 
thekiag's  diligence,  though  it  repressed  his  power  to  do  good.  He  was,  in  a 
Bttte  time,  enabled  to  haiard  another  engagement;  so  that  the  enemy,  dread- 
ing his  oonraxe  and  activity,  proposed  terms  of  peaee,  which  be  did  not  think 
proper  to  re^.  Thejr,  by  this  tmafty^  agreed  to  rtlimmish  the  kingdom ; 
nut,  instead  of  nomplymg  with  their  engagements,  they  only  removed  from 
mm  place  to  anotiiet,  burning  and  destroying  wherever  they  came 

Alned,  thns  opposed  to  an  eaemy  wbou)  po  stationary  Ibrc^  eould  resist* 
no  treaty  could  bind,  found  himself  unable  to  repel  the  efforts  of  those 
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«lM>  from  ail  qnsrten  invaded  idm.  New  amums  ef  the  eoenv 
amved  every  year  open  the  coast,  and  fresh  inTasiona  were  still  iir«9eeted« 
It  was  in  vain  that  Alfred  panned  tliemr  •Uaitened  their  qnarters,  asd  eom* 
yelled  (hen  to  treaties:  uey  broke  every  league;  and»  coadnoiny  tlieir 
attaefce  with  vnahated  perseverance,  at  lenc^  totally  dispirited  his  army, 
and  indnoed  his  snperslitioas  soldiera  to  believe  themaelvea  abandoned  hy 
Renven«  ainoe  it  thus  permitted  the  ontrafl^es  of  the  iieree  idolaters  with  inf* 
pnnity.  Some  of  them  therefore  left  their  eoontry,  and  retired  into  Wales*  or 
Hed  to  the  continent.  OU^rs  snbmitted  to  the  eonqnerors,  and  pniehased 
their  lives  by  their  freedom.  In  this  nnsvcrsal  defection,  Alfred  ?  ainly 
attempted  to  remind  them  of  tim  daty  they  owed  to  their  oonntry  and  thciur 
king ;  hnt,  inding  hie  remonstrances  ineffectnal,  he  gave  way  to  the  wretched 
neoessify  of  the  times.  Acoordingly,  relipqnishing  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity, 
nnd  dismissing  his  servants,  he  draased  hiniseif  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  tiie  house  of  a  herdsman*  who  had  been  intrusted  wilJIi 
the  care  of  his  eattle.  In  this  manner,  though  abandoned  by  the  world,  and 
fearing  an  enemv  in  every  aaarter,  still  he  resolved  to  continue  in  his  country, 
to  catch  the  slightest  occasions  for  bringing  it  relief.  In  his  solitary  retretti, 
which  was  in  Ac  county  of  Somerset,  at  the  conflnenoe  of  the  rivera  Parret 
and  Thooe,  he  aansed  himself  with  mnsie,  and  supported  his  hnmUe  lot  with, 
the  Jiopes  of  better  fortune.  It  is  said,  tiiat  one  day  being  commanded  by 
the  herdsman's  wife,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality,  to  take  eare  of  some 
cakes  which  were  baking  by  the  fire,  he  happened  to  let  them  hurny  for  whit^ 
she  severely  npbrai^tod  him  for  n^lect. 

Previously  to  his  retirement,  Alfred  had  concerted  measures  for  f  P^ff^V^inf 
a  lew  trustf  friends,  whenever  an  opportanity  should  ofi'er  of  annojrittg  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  country.    This  chosen  band. 


atill  faithful  to  their  monarch,  took  shelter  in  the  forests  and  marshes  of 
Somerset,  and  thence  made  occasional  irruptions  upon  straggUng  parties  of 
the  enemy.  Their  success,  in  this  rapacious  and  dreary  method  of  liYing, 
encouraged  many  more  to  join  their  society,  till  at  lengtli,  sufficiently  ang* 
nsented,  they  repaired  to  their  monarch,  wlm  had  by  that  time  been  reduced 
hy  famine  to  extremities. 

Mean  while,  Ubba,  the  chief  of  the  Danish  oommandcra,  carried  terror 
over  the  whole  land,  and  now  ravaged  the  country  of  Wales  wi^out  opposi* 
tion.  The  only  place  where  he  found  resistance  was,  in  his  return,  ttovk  the 
enstle  of  Kenwith,  into  which  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had  retired  with  a  smi|ll 
body  of  troops.  This  gallant  soldier,  finding  himself  unable  to  anstaln  a 
■lege,  and  knowing  the  danger  of  surrendering  to  a  perfidious  enemy*  resolved, 
by  one  desperate  efibrt,  to  sally  out,  and  force  his  way  through  the  bcHCgivs, 
aword  in  hand.  The  proposal  was  embraeed  by  all  his  followers,  while  the 
Danes,  secure  in  their  numbers,  and  in  their  contempt  of  the  enemj,  were  not 
only  routed  with  great  slaughter,  but  Ubba,  tiieir  general,  was  slam. 

nis  victory  once  mere  restored  courage  to  the  dispirited  Saxons ;  and 
Alfred,  taking  advantage  of  their  frivonraMe  disposition,  prepared  to  animate 
them  to  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  superiority.  He  soon,  therefore, 
apprised  them  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  instructed  them  to  be  ready, 
vrith  all  their  strength,  at  a  minute's  warning.  But  no  one  was  found  who 
would  nndertaketo  give  intelligence  of  the  force  and  posture  of  the  enemy.  Not 
knowing,  therefore,  a  person  in  whom  to  confide,  he  undertook  this  dangerous 
task  himself.  In  the  pimple  dress  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  harp  in  his  hands,  he 
antertd  the  Danish  camp,  tried  all  his  arts  to  please,  and  was  so -much 
admired,  that  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Onthrum,  the  Danish 
prinoe,  with  whom  he  remamed  some  days.  There  he  remariLcd  the  supine 
aeeurity  of  the  Daaes,  their  contempt  of  the  Aiglish,  their  negligence  in 
fora^ng  and  plundering,  and  their  dissolute  wasting  of  such  ill-gotten  booty. 
Havwgnmde  hia«  observations,  he  returned  to  his  retreat,  and  detaching 
proper  emissaries  among  bis  snl^cts,  appointed  them  to  meet  him  in  arms 
in  the  forest  of  Selwood,— a  summons  which  they  gladly  obeyed. 

it  was  against  the  most  unguarded  quarter  of  the  enemy  that  Alfred  made 
his  most  violent  attack,  while  the  Danes,  surprised  to  behold  an  army^  of 
Bngljsh,  whom  they  c^nsiderf  d  as  totally  subdued^  made  but  a  faint  resist- 


tasooj  nefwitlistandiiig  flie  sapeiionty  iif  Ifaair  namb^  Ttey  Were  nratod 
Witii  great  slaogbter :  and  thoogh  such  as  escaped  fled  .for  rerage  into  a4br- 
Med  camp  in  the  neighbourhood,  yet,  being  unprovided  for  a  siegOy  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  [a.  d.  871^.] 
By  the  conqueror's  permission,  those  who  did  not  choose  to  embrace  Ghris- 
Hanitr  embarked  for  Flanders,  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  generals, 
called  Hastings.  Outhmm,  their  prince,  became  a  eouYcrt,  with  tidrty  of  faia 
nobles,  and  the  king  himself  answered  for  him  at  the  font. 

Of  the  Danes  who  had  enlisted  with  Hastings,  a  part  returned,  coatraiy 
to  agreement,  once  more  to  raTage  that  country  where  they  had  been  so 
merdfuUy  spared,  and,  landing  on  the  coasts  of  Kent,  advanced  towards 
Rochester,  in  ho|ies  of  surprisug  that  city.  They  were  soon,  however, 
deterred  from  proceeding,  by  hearing  that  Alfred  was  upon  his  march  to 
oppose  them.  That  such  depredations  might  be  prcTcnted  for  the  futaiw, 
this  monarch  equipped  a  strong  fleet,  with  which  he  attacked  and  destroyed 
sixteen  of  their  vessels  in  the  port  of  Harwich.  There  was  now  but  the  port 
of  London  open  to  the  invaders ;  and  as  that  city  was  weakly  garrisoned,  he 
soon  redueed  it  to  capitulation.  Having  augmented  its  fortifications,  and 
embellislbed  it  with  a  number  of  new  edifices,  ho  delivered  it  in  charge  to  his 
son-in-law,  Bthelred,  and  thus  secured  the  whole  country  from  foreign  danger. 

Alfired  had  now  attained  the  meridian  of  glory;  he  possessed  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.; 
Ihe  kings  of  Wales  did  him  homage  for  their  possessions,  the  Northumbriana 
received  a  king  of  his  appointment,  and  no  enemy  appeared  to  give  him  the 
least  apprehension,  or  excite  an  alsirm.  In  this  state  of  prosperity  and  pro- 
found tranquillity,  Alfred  was  diligently  employed  in  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  in  repairing  the  damages  which  the  kingdom  had  sustained  by 
war.  After  rebnilding  the  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes>  he 
established  a  regular  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  took  care 
that  all  his  subjects  should  be  armed  and  registered ;  he  assigned  to  them  a 
rwnlar  rotation  of  doty ;  some  were  employed  to  cultivate  the  land,  while 
others  were  appointed  to  repel  any  sudden  invasion  from  the  enemy.  He 
took  care  to  provide  a  naval  force  that  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
invaders,  and  trained  his  subjects  as  well  in  the  practice  of  sailing  as  of  naval 
engagements.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war  was  thus  stationed 
miong  the  coasts ;  and,  being  well  supplied  vnth  all  things  necessary,  both  for 
subsistence  and  war,  it  impressed  the  incursive  enemy  widi  awe.  Not  but 
that  there  succeeded  some  very  formidable  descents,  wluch  the  king  found  it 
difficult  to  repress.  Hastings,  the  Danish  chieftain,  in  particular,  appeared 
off  the  coast  of  Kent,  [a.  d.  898.]  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
sail ;  atad  although  his  forces  were  vigorously  opposed  and  repulsed  by  the 
vigilance  of  Alfred,  yet  he.  found  means  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession 
of  Bamflete,  near  the  isle  of  Canvey,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  But  he  was  not 
long  settled  there,  wfien  his  garrison  was  overpowered  by  a  body  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  London,  with  great  slaughter,  and  his  wife  and  two  sons  made  captives. 
These  experienced  the  king's  clemency ;  he  restored  them  to  Hastings,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  depart  from  the  kingdom.  Nor  were  the  Bast  Anglian 
Danes,  or  the  insurgents  of  Northumberland,  much  more  successful.  These 
broke  into  rebellion ;  and  yielding  to  their  favourite  habits  of  depredation, 
embarked  on  board  two  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  and  .appeared  before 
Exeter.  There,  however,  they  met  a  very  bloody  rec^tion  from  Alfred ;  and 
were  so  discouraged,  that  they  put  to  sea  again  without  attempting  any  other 
enterprise.  A  third  body  of  piratical  Danes  wejre  even  more  unsoocessfttl 
than  either  of  the  former.  Great  numbers  of  them,  after- the  departure  of 
Hastings,  seised  and  fortified  Shobury,  at  the  month  of  the  Thames ;  and 
having  left  a  garrison  there,  marched  along  the  banks  of.  the  river  till  they 
came  to  Boding^n,  in  the  county  of.  Gloucester,  where,  being  reinforced  by 
a  body  of  Welshmen,  they  threw  up  entrenchments,  and  prepared  for  defence. 
There  they  were  surrounded  by  the  king's  forces,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  After  having  eaten  their  horses,  and  many  of  them  perishing 
with  hunger,  they  made  a  desperate  saUy,  in  which  numbers  were  out  to 
pieces,    nose  who  escaped,  being  pursued  tiy  the  vigilance  of  Alfredi  were 
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findHy  ^iiperaedor  totally  destroyed.  Nor  did  lie  treat  Hie  NorthanHnrian 
ffoebooten  with  leai'sererity.  Falling  upon  them  while  they  were  exerdong 
their  ravages  in  the  Wcwt,  he  took  twenty  of  their  ships ;  and  having  tried 
air  ^e  priaonen  aft  Winehester,  he  hanged  them  as  pirates,  tiie  eommon 
cBcaaies  of  mankind. 

Hanng  hy  this  vigilanoe  and  well-timed  severity  given  peace  and  total 
Mcnritj  to  Us  salijeotSy  his  next  care  was  to  polish  the  country  hy  arts»  as 
he  had  protected  it  hy  arms.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  a  hody  of  laws ; 
but  those  which  remain  to  this  day  under  his  name,  seem  to  he  only  the  laws 
abeady  practised  in  the.  country  by  his  Saxon  ancestors,  and  to  which,  pro- 
bably, he  gave  his  sanction.  The  trial  by  juries,  mulcts  and  fines  for 
ofeioes,  by  some  asoribed  to  him,  are  of  much  more  ancient  dates  The  care 
of  Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  leaniing  did  not  a  little  tend  to  improve 
the  morals,  and  restrain  the  barbarous  habits,  of  the  people.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne,  he  found  the  Snglish  sunk  into,  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  proceeding  from  the  continued  disorders  of  the  government^  and 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  He  himself  complains,  that,  on  his  accession, 
he  knew  not  one  person  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  so  much  as  interpret 
Ac  Latin  service.  To  reipedy  this  deficiency,  he  invited  over  the  most 
celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  he  founded,  or  at  least  re- 
established, the  university  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  it  with  many  privileges. 
He  gave,  in  his  own  example,  the  strongest  incentives  to  study.  He  usually 
divided  his  time  into  three  eoaal  portions ;  one  was  given  to  sleep,  and  the 
refeetion  of  his  body,  diet,  and  exercise ;  another  to  the  despatch  of  business ; 
and  the  thfrd,  to  study  and  devotion.  He  made  a  considerable  progress  in 
the  different  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  architecture,  and 
geometry.  He  was  an  excellent  historian,  understood  music,  and  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the  age.  He  left  many  works 
behind  him,  several  of  which  remain  to  this  day.  He  translated  the  Pastoral 
of  Gregory  I.,  Boetius  de  Cknunhtunu,  and  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
into  the  Saxon  language.  Sensible  that  his  illiterate  subjects  were  not  much 
susceptible  of  speculhtive  instruction,  he  endeavoured  to  convey  his  morality 
by  psLrables  and  stories,  and  is  said  to  have  traiislated  from  die  Greek  fho 
Fables  of  JBMop,  Nor  did  he  even  neglect  the  more  mechanical  arts  of  life* 
Before  his  time,  the  generality  of  the  people  chiefly  made  use  of  timber  in 
building.  Alfred  raised  his  palaces  of  brick,  and  the  nobility  by  degrees 
began  to  imitate  his  example.  He  introduced  and  encouraged  manufactures 
of  all  kinds;  and  no  inventors  or  improvers  of  any  ingenious  art  were  suf- 
fered to  go  unrewarded.  Even  the  elegancies  of  life  were  brought  to  him 
frons.the  Meditemnean ;  and  Ids  subjects,  by  seeing  these  productions  of  the 
peaceful  arts,  were  taught  to  respect  the  virtues  of  justice  and  industry,  by 
wlneh  alone  Uiey  could  be  procured.  It  was  after  a  p^lorions  reigpi  of  twen^- 
aine  years,  thus  spent  in  the  advanoement  of  his  subjects'  happiness,  that  he 
died  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  an 
example  to.  princes,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature,  [a.  d.  901.]  To 
give  a  character  of  this  prince,  would  only  be  to  sum  up  those  qualities  which 
constitute  perfection.  £ven  virtues  seemingly  opposite  were  happily  blended 
in  his  disposition ;  persevering,  vet  flexible ;  moderate,  yet  enterprising ;  just, 
yet  mercilul ;  stem  in  command,  yet  ^entie  in  conversation.  Nature  also, 
as  if  desirous  that  such  amiable  oualities  of  mind  should  be  set  off  to  tiie 
greatest  advantage,  had  bestowed  on  him- all  bodily  accomplishments,  vigour, 
digidty,  and  an  engaging,  open  countenance.  In  short,  historians  have  token 
such  a  delight  in  descriUng  the  hero,  that  they  have  totally  omitted  the  men- 
tion of  his  smaller  errors,  whi^h  doubtless  he  must  have  had  in  consequence 
efhishnmaiiitY. 

Alfred  had,  by  his  wife  Ethelswitha,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian  eari,  three 
sons  and  three  dau^ters.  His  eldest  son,  Edmund,  died  without  issue, 
during  his  lather's  lifetime.  His  thfrd  son,  Ethelward,  inherited  his  faUier's 
passion  for  letters,  and  lived-  a  private  life.  His  second  son,  Edward,  sue-' 
ceeded  him  on.  the  throne. 

Edward  was  scarce  settled  on  the  throne,  when  his  pretensions  were  dis^, 
paced  by  Ethelward,  his  coosln-gannan^  who  raised  a  large  par^  amc«v  the^ 
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Miiitlwri^iiilm  td  eipoiise  hii  cauie.  At  fint  bi«  aim  s^ened  to  be  tky^mrtd 
hf  fertaae  ;  bat  be  wme  toon  «fter  killed  in  battle,  and  Ua  deatb  that  freed 
Mward  firoan  m  very  daiq^eroat  eonfietiter.  Nerertheieta,  the  death  of  ^eir 
leader  waa  a'ot  aafficient  to  intimidate  hia  tarbateai  adbeaanta.  Daviag  tbe 
whole  of  this  piince^a  reign,  there  were  few  intervals  free  from  the  fittanqpfi  and 
iaiarreeiion  of  the  Nortfaambrian  rebel*.  Many  were  Ae  battlea  befoa^t,  and 
tbe  Tictoriea  he  won ;  so  that  though  be  might  be  deaowd  noieqaAl  to  hia 
fatbet  In  the  arts  of  peace,  be  did  not  fall  short  of  bim  in  tbe  military  Tirtnea. 
He  bailt  several  oaatles,  and  fortified  diierant  oitiea.  He  redaoed  TnrfcetoL 
a  Baniab  invader,  and  obliged  bim  to  rethre  with  hia  IbBowers.  He  sabdned 
tba  BaaC  Anglea,  and  acqaired  dominion  over  the  Norttambrian*  themselves. 
He  was  assnted  in  these  odnqneats  by  bis  sister  Bthelieda,  tbe  widow  of 
JBthehred,  earl  of  Mereia*  who,  after  her  husband's  deatb^  retaiaed  the  govern- 
BMHi  of  tbst  provineot  Tbos,  after  Bdward  had  redneed  tbe  whole  kingdom 
to  bis  obedieBse,  and  began  his  endeavoars  to  proamte  the  happiaasa  of  hia 
people,  be  was  prevented  by  death  frmn  the  eoinpletieto  of  bis  designs. 

To  him  saoeceded  Athelatan,  bis  nataral  sen,  (a.  d.  036.]  tbe  iil)^(ftiBMoy  of 
hie  bktb  aot  being  then  deented  a  aofldent  obataelr  to  his  iaheriting  tbe 
erown.  To  this  prioee,  as  to  tl»  farmer,  there  was  some  opposition  made  in 
tbe  begiooiagp.  Alfted,  a  nobleman  of  his  kindred,  ts  said  to  have  entered 
iato  a  eonspiraoy  against  him,  in  favonr  of  tiie  legidmato  aoas  of  tbe  deceased 
king,  who  were  yet  too  yovng  to  be  capable  of  gavemiag  tbemaeivea. 
Whatever  bis  attempts  mieht  b»re  tieen;  be  denied  tbe  obasgev  and  oftred  to 
ele«ir  himself  of  it  by  oath  before  tbe  pope*  The  propeaal  was  accepted  ^  and 
it  is  asserted,  Ibat  be  bad  searse  awom  himself  moeent,  when  be  Mi  into 
eottvolsions,  and  died  three  days  after.  This  aMnarch  received  also  aomo 
dislarbance  from  the  Nortbnmbriaa  Danes,  whom  he  oomBelled  to  sorrendev  ; 
and  resenting  the  condoet  of  Constantine,  king  of  9cotf»ady  who  had  give« 
them  assistnnee,  he  ravaged  that  ooantiy  with  knponity,  Ittt  at  length  he  waa 
appeased  bjr  the  haa^e  sobmissfoaa  of  that  monarch.  These  sobmissiona, 
however,  being  extorted,  were  iasincere*  Boon  after  Atlmislan  had  evacaated 
tliat  kiogdom,  Constentine  entered  into  a  eonfederaey  wltk  a  body  of  Daidali 
pirates,  aad  some  Welsh  princes  who  were  jealoaa  of  Atholston's  growing 
l^reatoesa.  A  bloody  battle  waa  ibnght  at  Bmnsbnrg,  in  Nartbnmberiaiid, 
in  whieh  tbe  English  menareb  was  again  vietoriona.  After  this  svoeaaa, 
Athristan  enjoyed  hia  orewn  in  tranqniliity ;  and  be  is  regarded  as  one- of  tbe 
ablest  aad  moat  active  of  tbe  Saxen  kings.  Doring  bis  reign  the  Bible  waa 
translated  into  tbe  Snion  kngnagef  and  some  attianees  also  were  formed 
by  him  with  the  princes  oi  tbe  eonHnent.  He  died  at  Gkmeester,  after  n 
reign  of  sixteen  years ;  and  was  saceeeded  by  hia  brother  Bdamnd.  [a^, Ml.] 

Edmnnd,  like  the  rest  of  his  predeoessora,  met  with  diatofbaaee  tutm  tbe 
Northnmbrians  on  his  aeoession  to  tho  throne ;  bat  bm  activity  soon,  defoated 
their  attempte.  Tbe  great  end,  tlieroiare,  wbieta  he  abned  aCr  dnring  hia 
reign,  was  to  corb  tbe  licentieasBesa  of  1bi»  people,  wbe  efiered  to  erabraiee 
Gbriatianity  aa  an  atonement  for  tiieir  eflonoes.  Among  eitber  sobemea  for 
the  benefit  of  the-  people,  be  waa  the  first  menareb  wiio^  by  law,  inatitated 
capital  paniabasente  in  England.  Bemarkiag  that  lines  aad  peoaaiaiy  moleto 
were  too  gentle  metbeda  oif  treating  robbera^  who  were,  in  geaend,  aun  who 
liad  notbiag  to  lose,  he  enacted,  that  in  gangs  of  foUierai,  when  taken,  tbe 
oldest  of  tbem  shoald  be^  oondeauied  to  tlie  gaiisws.  Tbia  waa  leefcoacd  a 
very  severe  law  at  the  time  it  waa  enacted  ;  ror,.  amoag  oar  eariy  aaoestors, 
all  the  penal  laws  were  mild  and  merdftd.  *  The  leaentment  tins  monarch  bbre 
to  mea  of  that  desperato  way  of  liviav,  ^"tt  tte  cause  of  bis  death.  Hia 
viriaes,  abilities,  wealth,  and  teaqpeaanae,  praadaad  Um  a  ;tong^  aad  |iappy 
reign ;  when,  on  a  certain  day,  as  he  was  solemniaing  a  festival  in  Gloaoes* 
tersUre,  be  remarked  that  Leolf,,  a  aetoriena  rabber,  whom  he  had  sentenced 
to  banishment,  bad  yet  tbe  boldness  to^entee  the  ball  where  he  was  dining, 
and  to  sit  pt  the  tabte  among  tbe  royal  attendante.  Boraged  at  this  insolence, 
be  commanded  him  to  leave Ibe  room  ;  faal^.on  hia  rcfniiag  to  obey,  tbe  king, 
whose  temper  was  natnrally  choleric,  flew  against  bim,  and  caaght  him  by 
tbabaiff.  The  rafian,  giving  wiqr  to  rage  alao^on  hia  aide,  ibrew  a  dagger,  and 
tUUnf  ap  hia  arm,  witb  a  fiudaaahlow  atabbed  ttmrnaaaiob  to  tim  heart,  who 
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M  ^WB  on  the  bosom  of  bu  morderor.  The  death  of  the  aSMsdit,  who  was 
instantlj  eat  in  pieces,  was  hot  a  small  oompensatioii  for  the  loss  of  a  kin;, 
loTed  bjr  his  subjects,  and  desenrinir  their  esteem. 

The  late  king's  sons  were  too  yoan;  to  sncceed  him  in  the  direction  of  so 
diikalt  a  ipOTeniment  as  that  of  £n^and :  his  brother  Edred  was  therefore 
appointed  io  sncceed ;  and,  like  Ms  predecessors,  this  monarch  fonnd  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  rebellions' and  refractory  people.  The  Northnmbrian  Danes, 
u  nsoal,  made  several  attempts  to  shake  off  Uie  English  yoke ;  so  that  the 
king  was  at  last  obliged  to  place  garrisons  in  their  most  considerable  towns, 
and  to  a|>pcHnt  an  English  governor  over  them,  who  might  suppress  their 
insorrections  on  the  first  appearance.  About  this  time,  the  monks,  from' 
being  contented  to  gOTcm  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  began  to  assume  the 
direction  in  ciTil  affairs ;  and,  by  artfully  managing  the  superstitions  and  tiie 
fears  of  the  people,  erected  an  authority  that  was  not* shaken  off  by  several 
succeeding  centuries.  Edred  had  blindly  delivered  over  his  conscience  to 
the  gnidance  of  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who  was  afterwards  cano- 
nised ;  and  this  man,  under  the  appearance  of  sanctity,  concealed  the  most 
boondless  ambition.  The  monks  had  hitherto  been  a  kind  of  secular  priests, 
who,  though  they  lived  in  oommnnities,  were  neither  separated  from  the  rest 
ef  the 'World,  nor  nsel^s  to  it  They  were  often  married ;  they  were  assi- 
doonsly  eB^>loyed  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  subject  to  the  commands  of 
tempnrnl  superiors.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  Imng  a  measure  that 
wonld  contribute  to  their  independence,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  papal 
power  in  Europe,  was  wamriy  recommended  by  the  see  of  Rome  to  eccle- 
siasties  in  general,  but  to  the  monks  in  particular.  An  opportunity  of 
carrying  this  measure  in  England  arose  from  the  superstitious  character  of 
Edred,  and  the  furious  aeal  of  Dunstan.  Both  lent  it  all  the  assistance  In 
their  power  ;  and  the  order  of  Benedictine  monks  was  established  under  tiie 
direction  of  Dnnstan.  Edred  implicitly  submitted  to  his  directions,  both  in. 
church  and  state ;  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  turned  into  a 
papal  province  by  this  sealous  ecclesiastic,  when  be  was  checked  in  the  midst 
of  his  career  by  tiie  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of  a  quinsy,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  reign. 

Edwy,  his  nephew,  who  ascended  the  throne,  [a.  d.  966.]  his  own  sonn 
being  yet  unfit  to  govern,  was  a  prince  of  great  personal  accomplishmcnta 
and  martial  disposition.  But  he  was  now  come,  to  the  government  of  a  king- 
dom in  whidi  be  had  an  enemy  to  contend  with,  .against  whom  all  military 
virtnes  could  be  of  little  service.  Dunstan,  who  had  governed  during  the 
former  reign,  was  resolved  to  remit  nothing  of  his  authority  in  this;  and 
Edwy,  immediately  upon  his  accession,  found  himself  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  monks,  whose  rage  neither  his  accomplishments  nor  his  virtues 
eonid  mitigate.  He  seems  to  have  been  elected  by  the  secular  priests  in 
opposition  to  the  monks ;  so  that  their  whole  body,  and  Dunstan  at  their 
head,  pursued  him  with  implacable  animosity  while  living,  and  even  endea* 
vonred  to  brand  his  character  to  posterity. 

This  Dnnstan,  who  makes  a  greater  figure  in  these  times  than  even  kings 
themselves,  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  West ;  but,  being  defamed  as  a 
man  of  licentious  manners  in  his  youth,  he  betook  himself  to  the  austerities 
of  a  monastic  life,  either  to  atone  for  his  faults,  or  vindicate  his  reputation. 
He  secluded  himself  entirely  from  the  world,  in  a  cell  so  small,  that  he  could 
neither  stand  erect,  nor  lie  along  in  it.  It  was  in  this  retreat  of  constant 
Bu>rtification  that  his  seal  grew  furious,  and  his*  fancy  teemed  with  visions  of 
the  most  extravagant  nature.  His  supposed  illuminations  were  frequent ; 
his  temptations  strong,  but  he  always  resisted  with  bravery.  The  devil,  it 
was  saM,  one  day  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  young  woman ;  but 
Dnnstan,  knowing  the  deceit,  and  provoked  at  his  importunity,  seised  him  by 
the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers  as  he  put  his  head  into  the  cell ;  -and 
he  held  him  there  till  the  malignant  spirit  made  the  whole  neighbourhood 
resound  with  his  bellowings.  Nothing  was  too  absurd  for  the  monks  to  pro* 
pagate  in  favour  of  their  sect.  Crucifixes,  altars,  and  even  horses,  were 
heurd  to  harangue  in  their  defence  against  the  secular  clergy.  Th^ 
miraeles,  backed  by  their  stronger  assertions,  prevailed  with  the  people. 
X  n 
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DvBstin  was  considered  as  the  peculiar  faToarite  of  tiie  Abnigbty,  and 
appeared  at  court  with  an  aathority  greater  than  tnat  of  Idn^s ;  since  theirs 
was  conferred  by  men,  bnt  his  allowed  by  Heaven  itself.  Beini:  possessed  of 
so  much  power,  it  may  be  earily  supposed  that  Bdwy  could  make  bnt  a  feeble 
resistance ;  and  that  his  first  ftnh  was  likely  to  bo  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  The  monk  found  or  made  one  on  the  yerj  day  of 
his  coronation.  There  was  a  lady  of  the  royal  blOod,  named  Elgira,  whoso 
beauty  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  this  young  monarch's  heart.  Ho 
had  cTcn  ventured  to  marry  her,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  oounsellorSy  as 
she  wgs  within  the  degrees  of  alSni^f  prohibited  by  the  canon  law.  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  while  his  nobility  were  giving  a  loose  to  the  more  Doisy- 
pleasures  of  wine  and  festivity  in  the  great  hall,  £dwy  retired  to  his  wife's 
apartment,  where,  ia  company  with  her  mother,  he  enjoyed  the  more  pleasing 
satisfaction  of  her  conversation.  Dnnstan  no  sooner  perceived  bis  absence, 
than,  conjectikrin^  the  reason,  he  rushed  fiercely  into  the  apartment,  and 
upbraiding  him  with  all  the  bitterness  of  ecclesiastical  rancour,  dragged  him 
forth  in  the  most  ootraget>us  manner.  Dunstan,  it  seems,  was  not  without  his 
enemies ;  for  the  king  was  advised  to  punish  this  insult,  by  ordering  him  to 
account  Ibr  tiie money  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  during  the  last  reign. 
This  account  the  haughty  monk  refused  to  give  in;  wherefore  he  was 
deprived  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  emoluments  of  which  he  had  beea 
in  possession,  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  His  exile  only  served  to 
increase  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity  among  the  people ;  and  Odo,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  so  far  transported  with  the  spirit  of  the  party, 
that  he  pronounced  a  divorce  between  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  Bcdesiasticai 
oensures  were  then  attended  with  the  most  formidable  efiects.  The  king 
eould  no  longer  resist  the  indignation  of  the  church,  but  consented  to  sur- 
render his  b«uitiful  wife  to  its  rary.  Accordingly,  Odo  sent  into  the  palace 
a  party  of  soldiers,  who  seised  the  queen,  and,  by  his  orders,  branded  ner  on 
the  face  with  a  hot  iron.  Not  contented  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  they 
carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland,  and  there  commanded  her  to  remain  ia 
perpetual  exile.  This  inj  unction,  however,  was  too  distressing  for  ^at  faitlifol 
woman  to  comply  with ;  for,  being  cured  of  her  wound,  and  having  oblite* 
ratied  tiie  marks  which  had  been  made  to  defisce  her  beanty,  she  ventured  to 
fetum  to  the  kuig,  whom  she  still  regarded  as  her  husband.  But  misfortune 
still  continued  to  pursue  her.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  whom  the 
archbishop  had  appointed  to  observe  her  conduct,  and  was  put  to  death  in 
the  most  cruel  manner.  The  sinews  of  her  legs  being  cut,  and  her  body 
mangled,  she  was  thus  left  to  expire  in  dreadful  agony.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  secret  revolt  against  Edwy  became  almost  general ;  and,  that  it  might  not 
be  doubted  at  whose  instigation  this  revolt  was  undertaken,  Dunstan  .returned 
to  England,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  partv.  The  malcontents  at 
last  proceeded  to  open  rebeliion ;  and  having  placed  Edgar,  the  king's  younger 
brother,  si  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  at  their  head,  they  soon  put  him  in 
possession  of  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Edwy's  power,  and  the 
number  of  his  adherents,  every  day  declining,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  consent 
to  a  partition  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  death,  which  happened  two  years  after, 
freed  his  enemies  from  all  further  inquietude,  and  gave  Edgar  peaceable 
possession  of  the  government 

Edgar,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  influence  of  the  monks,  [a.  d.  050.] 
affected  to  be  entirely  guided  by  their  directions  in  all  his  succeeoing  trans- 
actions. There  has  ever  been  some  popular  cry,  some  darling  prejudice 
amongst  the  English ;  and  he  who'has  taken  the  advantage  of  it,  has  aJways 
found  it  of  excellent  assistance  in  his  government.  The  sanctity  of  the  monks 
was  the.  cry  at  that  time ;  and  Edgar,  chiming  in  with  the  people,  at  once 
promoted  their  happiness  and  his  own  glory.  Few  English  monarchs  have 
reigned  with  more  fortune  or  more  splendour  than  he.  He  not  only  quieted 
all  domestic  insurrections,  bnt  repressed  all  foreign  invasions ;  and  his  power 
was  so  well  established,  and  so  widely  extended,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
rowed  in  his  barge  by  eight  tributary  kings  upon  the  river  Dee.  The  monks 
whom  he  promoted  are  loud  in  his  praise ;  jet  the  example  of  his  continenoe 
was  in  no  way  corresponding  with  that  chastity  and  forbearance  on  whidi  tliey 
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ehifeSy  fMmded  their  mperior  preteiuiions  to  sanctity.    It  is,  indeed,  somewhat 

cxtfaordinaiy,  that  one  should  have  heen  extolled  for  his  Tirtaes  by  the 

■Mnkj,  whose  irregularities  were  so  peooliarly  opposite  to  the  tenets  they 

eaiweed.    His  first  transgressioD  of  this  kind,  was  the  breaking  into  a  con- 

irenC,  carrying  off  Bditha,  a  nan,  by  force,  and  eren  committing  violence  on 

fcnr  person.    For  this  act  of  sacrilege  and  barbarity,  no  other  penance  was 

enjoined  than  that  he  should  abstain  from  wearing  bis  crown  for  seven  years. 

Asfv  the  lady  herself,  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  interconrse  with  her 

wicfceat  scandal.    There  was  another  mistress  of  Edgar's,  named  Elfleda  the 

Fair,  vith  whom  he  formed  a  connexion  by  a  kind  of  accident ;  for  being  at 

tfcekoDse  of  one  of  his  nobles,  and  fixing  his  affectons  on  the  nobleman's 

daaghter,  he  privately  reqnested  that  the  yonng  Jady  should  pass  that 

very  night  with  him.    The  lady's  mother,  knowing  his  power,  and  the  impe- 

taodty  of  his  temper,  prevailed  open  her  daughter  seemingly  to  comply  with 

hu  request ;  but,  in  the  mean  lime,  substituted  a  beautiful  domestic  in  fht 

young  lady's  place.    In  the  morning,  when  the  king  perceived  the  deceit, 

instead,  of  being  displeased  at  the  stratagem,  he  expressed  pleasure  in  the 

adventure ;  and  transferring  his  love  to  Elfleda,  as  the  damsel  was  called,  she 

became  his  fiivoorite  mistress,  and  maintained  an  ascendency  over  him  till  his 

marriage  vrith  Blfrida.    The  story  of  this  lady  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 

orer  in  silenoe. 

Edgar  had  long  heard  of  the  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  whose  name  was 
Elfiida,  dangfater  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire :  but  unwilling  to  credit  common 
fane  in  this  particnlar,  he  sent  Athelwold,  his  favourite  friend,  to  see,  and 
ittfiom  faiiii  if  Elfrida  was  indeed  that  incomparable  woman  report  had 
desi^ibcd  her.  Athelwold,  arriving  at  the  earl's  castle,  had  no  sooner  cast  his 
syes  opoD  that  nobleman's  daughter,  than  he  became  desperately  enamoured 
of  her  hinaself.  Such  was  the  violence  of  bis  passion,  that  forgetting  his 
snaster's  intentions,  he  solicited  only  his  own  interests,  and  demanded  for  him- 
self the  beaatiliil  Elfrida  iVom  her  father  in  marriage.  The  favourite  of  a 
king  was  not  likely  to  find  a  refusal;  the  earl  gave  his  consent,  and  their 
■uptaals  were  performed  in  private.  Upon  his  return  to  court,  which  was 
shortly  after,  he  assnved  the  king  that  her  riches  alone,  and  her  high  quality, 
had  been  the  eaoses  of  her  admiration ;  and  ho  appeared  amazed  how  the 
worid  could  talk  so mueh,  and  so  unjustly,  of  her  charms.  The  king  was  satis- 
fied, and  no  longer  felt  any  curiosity,-  while  Athelwold  secretly  triumphed 
in  his  address.  When  he  had,  by  this  deceit,  weaned  the  king  from  his 
purpose,  be  took  an  opportunity,  after  some  time,  of  turning  the  conversation 
on  Elfnda,  representing,  that  though  the  fortune  of  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Devonahire  wonld  be  a  trifie  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be  an  immense  acquisi- 
tion to  a  needy  subject.  He,  therefore,  humbly  entreated  permission  to  pay  hia 
addresses  to  her,  as  she  was  the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom.  A  request 
so  seemingly  reasonable  was  readily  complied  with :  Athelwold  returned  to 
hu  wifiB,  and  their .nnptiafs  were  solemnized  in  public.  His  greatest  care, 
however,  was  employed  in  keeping  her  from  court ;  and  he  took  every  pre- 
eanticni  to  prevent  her  appearing  before  a  king  so  susceptible  of  love,  whilst 
he  was  so  capable  of  inspiring  that  passion.  ^  But  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
his  treachery  long  concealed.  Favourites  are  never  without  private  enemies, 
who  watch  every  opportunity  of  rising  upon  their  ruin.  Edgar  was  soon 
informed  of  the  whole  transaction ;  but  dissembling  his  resentment,  he  took 
occasion  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country  where  this  miracle  of  beauty  was 
detained,  accompanied  by  Athelwold,  who  reluctantly  attended  him  thither. 
Upon  coming  near  the  lady's  habitation,  he  told  him  that  he  had  a  curiosity 
to  see  his  wife,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  heard  so  much,  and  desired  to  be 
iatrodnced  as  his  aequaintance.  Athelwold,  thunderstruck  at  the  pk'oposal, 
did  all  in  his  power,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him.  All  he  could  obtaiii,  was 
permiasion  Co  go  before,  on  pretence  of  preparing  for  the  king's  reception. 
On  his  arrival,  he  felt  at  his  wife's  feet,  confessing  what  he  had  done  to  be 
possessed  of  her  charms,  and  conjuring  her  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible, 
her  beauty  from  the  king,  who  was  but  too  susceptible  of  its  power.  Elfrida. 
httle  obliged  to  him  for  a  passion  that  had  deprived  her  of  a  crown,  promised 
•oaspliaiKe ;  bnt,  prompted  either  by  vanity  or  revenge,  adorned  her  person 
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vitli  the  moit  exqnishe  art,  and  caUad  up  all  her  beantjr  on  <he  oooaaioii. 
The  event  answered  her  expectations :  the  king  no  sooner  saw  than  he  lovedl 
her,  and  instantly  resolved  to  obtain  her.  The  better  to  effect  his  intentionn^ 
he  concealed  his  passion  from  the  hnsband,  and  took  leave  with  a  seemini: 
indifference :  but  his  revenge  was  not  the  less  certain  and  fatal.  Athelwold 
was  some  time  after  sent  into  Northumberland,  upon  pretence  of  nrgent 
affairs,  and  was  found  murdered  in  a  wood  by  the  way.  Some  say  he  wan 
stabbed  by  the  king's  own  hand ;  somet  that  be  only  commanded  the  assassi- 
nation :  however  this  be,  Elfrida  was  invited  soon  after  to  court,  by  the  king's 
own  order,  and  their  nuptials  were  performed  with  the  usual  solemnity. 

Such  was  the  criminal  passion  of  a  monarch  whom  the  monks  have  tiioaght 
proper  to  represent  as  the  most  perfect  of  mankind.  His  reini  was  success- 
ful, because  it  was  founded  upon  a  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  thepeo- 
^ple ;  but  it  produced  very  sensible  evils,  and  these  fell  upon  his  soccessor. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age« 
being  succeeded  by  his  son  Bdward,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  earl  Ordmer. 

Edward,  sumamed  the  Martyr,  was  made  king  by  the  interest  of  the  mimks^ 
[a.  d.  975.]  and  lived  bpt  four  years  after  his  accession.  In  his  reign  there 
18  nothing  remarkable,  if  we  except  his  tragical  and  memorable  end.  Thougii 
this  young  monarch  had  been  from  the  beginning  opposed  by  Elfrida,  bis 
step-mother,  who  seems  to  have  united  the  greatest  deformity  of  mind  with 
the  highest  graces  of  person,  yet  he  ever  shewed  her  marks  of  the  strongest 
regard,  and  even  expressed,  on  all  occasions,  the  Inost  tender  affection  for 
her  son,  his  brother.  Hunting  one  day  near  Corfe-castle,  were  Elfrida  resided, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  pay  her  a  visit,  although  he  was  not  attended  by  any 
of  his  retinue.  There  desiring  some  liquor  to  be  brought  him,  as  he  wan 
thirsty,  while  he  was  yet  holding  the  cup  to  bis  head,  one  of  Elfrida's  domes- 
tics, instructed  for  that  purpose,  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The  king,  finding 
himself  wounded,  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;  but  fainting  with  Ibe  loss  of  blood, 
he  fell  from  the  saddle,  and  his  foot  sticking  in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged 
along  by  his  horse  till  he  was  killed.  Being  tracked  by  the  bidod,  his  body 
was  found,  and  privately  interred  at  Warebam  by  his  servants. 

Ethelred  the  Second,  the  son  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida,  succeeded ;  [a.  d.  979.] 
a  weak  and  irresolute  monarch,  incapable  of  governing  the  kingdom,  or  pro- 
viding for  its  safety.  After  a  train  of  dissensions,  follies,  and  vices,  which 
seem  to  have  marked  some  of  the  former  reigns,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
country  was  weakened,  or  that  the  people,  taught  to  rely  entirely  on  preter- 
natural assistance,  were  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  therefore,  their  old  and  terrible  enemies,  the  Danes,  who 
seem  not  to  have  been  loaded  with  the  same  accumulation  of  vice  and  folly, 
were  daily  gaining  ground.  The  weakness  and  the  inexperience  of  Ethelred 
appeared  to  give  a  favourable  opportunity  for  renewing  their  depredations ; 
and  accordingly  they  landed  on  several  parts  of  tlfe  coasts,  spreading  their 
usual  terror  and  devastation.  The  English,  ill-provided  to  oppose  such  an 
enemy,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  endeavouring,  by  treachery  and  submis- 
sion, to  avert  the  storm  they  h&d  not  spirit  to  oppose. 

The  northern  invaders,  now  well  acquainted  with  the  defenceless  condition 
of  England,  made  a  powerful  descent,  under  the  command  of  Sweyn  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Olave  king  of  Norway,  who,  sailing  up  the  Humber,  committed 
on  all  sides  their  destructive  ravages.  The  English  opposed  them  with  a  for- 
midable army,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  Danes,  encou- 
raged by  this  success,  marched  boldly  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  filling 
all  places  with  the  marks  of  horrid  cruelty.  Ethelred  had,  upon  a  former 
invasion  of  these  pirates,  bought  them  off  with  money :  and  he  now  resolved 
to  put  the  same  expedient  in  practice  once  more.  He  sent  ambassadors, 
therefore,  to  the  two  kings,  and  offered  them  subsistence  and  tribute,  pro- 
vided they  would  restrain  their  ravages,  and  depart  the  kingdom.  It  has 
often  been  remarked,  that  buying  off  an  invasion  only  serves  to  strengthen  the 
enemy,  and  to  invite  a  repetition  of  hostilities.  Such  it  happened  upon  thin 
ocpasion :  Fa.  d.  994.]  Sweyn  and  Olave  agreed  to  the  terms,  and  peaceably 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Southampton,  where  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
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poondi  win  pnkl  them.  OUre  retained  to  his  netive  comtrj,  and  never  in- 
fested  England  more ;  bat  Sweyn  was  less  jcmpoloos,  and  the  composition 
with  him  gave  bat  a  short  interral  to  the  miseries  of  the  Bnglisfa. 

Hie  English  now  found  their  situation  truly  deplorable.    The  weakness  of 
the  kittgf  the  dinsions  of  the  nobility,  the  treachery  of  some,  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  others,  frostrated  all  their  endeavours  for  mumal  defence.    The 
Danes,  ever  informed  of  their  situation,  and  ready  to  take  advantafi^  of  it, 
appeared,  a  short  time  after  the  late  infamous  composition,  upon  the  English 
sboie,  and,  rising  in  their  demands  in  proportion  to  the  people's  incapacity 
to  oppose,  now  deomnded  twenty-four  thousand  ponnds  more.     This  sum 
tbej  also  received ;  [a.  d.  1002.]  and  this  only  served  to  stimulate  their  desire 
of  fresh  exactions.    But  the^  soon  had  a  material  canse  of  resentm^t  given 
tbem,  by  which  the  in£n£Ction  of  the  stipulated  treaty  became  necessary. 
The  Danes,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  had'made  several  settlements,  for 
isany  years  before,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    There,  without  mixing 
with  the  natives,  they  still  maintained  a  peacrable  corrcaipondenee  and  con- 
nexion among  them.    Their  military  superiority  was  generally  acknowledged 
by  all ;  and  &e  kings  of  Bngland  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  in  pay  bodies 
of  Banish  troops,  whom  they  quartered  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  mercenaries  had  attained  to  such  a  height  of  luxury,  according  to  the 
old  SogHsh  writers,  that  they  combed  their  hair  once  a  day,  bathed  them- 
selves once  a  week,  and,  by  these  arts,  then  esteemed  effeminate,  had  ren- 
dered themselves  so  .agreeable  to  the  fair  sex,  that  they  debauched  the  wives 
and  daoghtera  of  the  English,  and  bad  dishonoured  many  families.    To  those 
iasalts,  was  added  the  treachery  of  their  conduct  upon  every  threatened 
inrasion,  as  they  still  shewed  their  attachment  to  their  own  countrymen, 
against  those  among  whpm  they  were  permitted  to  reside.    These  were 
motives  sufficient,  in  that  barbarous  age,  for  a  general  massacre ;  and  Ethel- 
red,  by  a  policy  incident  to  weak  princes,  embraced  the  cruel  resolution  of 
patting  them  all  to  the  sword.    This  plot  was  carried  on  with  such  secrecy, 
that  it  was  exeeated  in  one  day,  and  all  the  Danes  in  England  were  destroyed 
without  menqr*    But  this  massacre,  so  perfidious  in  the  contriving,  and  so 
crael  in  the  execution,  instead  of  ending  Uie  long  miseries  of  the  people,  only 
prepared  the  way  for  greater  calanuties. 

While  the  English  were  congratulating  each  other  upon  their  late  deliver- 
ance from  an  inveterate,  enemy,  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  been 
iafoimed  of  their  treacherous  cruelties,  appeared  off  the  western  coasts  with 
s  large  fleet,  meditating  slaughter,  and  nirious  with  revenge.  The  English 
vrinly  attempted  to  summon  their  forces  together ;  treachery  and  cowardice 
still  operated  to  dispirit  their  troops,  or  to  dissipate  them.  To  these  miseries 
a  dreadfiil  fiamine  was  added,  partly  from  the  bad  seasons,  and  partly  from 
the  decay  of  agriculture.  For  a  while  they  supposed,  that  the  Danish  devas- 
tations wooid  be  retarded  by  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  ponnds,  which 
the  invaders  aneed  to  accept;  but  tiiis,  as  in  the  fonner  cases,  afforded  but 
a  temporary  relief.  For  a  while  they  placed  some  hopes  in  a  powerful  navy, 
whidb^they  found  means  to  equip;  but  this  was  soon  divided  and  dispersed, 
without  doing  them  any  servioe.  Nothing  therefore  now  remained,  but  their 
snffering  the  just  indignation  of  the  conqueror,  and  undergoing  all  the  evils 
that  war,  inflamed  by  revenge,  could  inflict.  During  this  period,  a  general 
eonstemation,  together  vrith  a  mutual  diffidence  and'  dissension,  prevailed. 
Cessations  fiom  these  calamities  were  purchased,  one  after  another,  by 
lauaense  rams ;  but  as  they  afforded  only  a  short  alleviation  of  the  common 
distress^  no  other  resource  remained  at  last  than  that  of  submitting  to  the 
Danish  monarch,  of  swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  giving  hostages  as 
pledges  of  sincerity,  [a.  d.  1013.]  Ethelred  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Normandy, 
sad  the  whole  country  thus  came  under  the  power  of  8weyn,  his  victorious 
rival. 

The  death  of  Sweyn,  which  happened  about  six  weeks  after,  seemed  to  offer 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  restoring  Ethelred  to  the  throne,  and  his  subjects 
to  their  liberties.  Accordingly,  he  seised  it  with  avidity :  but  his  misconduct 
wu  incurable;  and  his  indolence,  credulity,  and  cowardice,  obstructed  all 
success.    At  length,  after  having  seen  the  greatest  part  of  Ae  kingdom 
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Mfsed  hj  the  inialtiiig:  eaemy,  after  nhtring  to  head  hit  froopt  to  omoaa 
Aam,  he  retired  to  Loadoa,  where  he  ended  en  Ingloriovfl  reign  of  &trtj- 
seven  years  by  a  natural  death,  leaTing  behind  him  two  floos,  the  elder  of 
whom,  Bdmundy  succeeded  to  bis  crown  and  bis  misfortones. 
.  Edmond,  Ids  son  and  snocessor,  [a.d.  1016,]  received  the  samame  of 
Ironside,  firom  his  hardy  opposition  to  the  CTiemy ;  bat  this  opposition  seemed 
as  ineffectnal  to  restore  the  happiness  of  his  country,  as  it  was  to  oontfnne  him 
in  the  possession  of  the  throne.  He  was  opposed  by  one  of  the  most  power- 
M  and  vigilant  monarchs  then  in  Europe ;  for  Canute,  afterwards  snrnamed 
the  Great,  succeeded  Sweyn  as  king  of  Denmark,  and  also  as  general  of  ihe 
Danish  forces  in  England.  The  contest  between  these  two  monarchs  was 
therefore  managed  T.itb  great  obstinacy  and  perseverance;  the  first  battU 
that  was  fought  appeared  indecisive;  a  second  followed,  in  which  the  Danes 
were  victorious :  but  Edmund  still  having  interest  enough  to  bring  a  third 
army  into  tlie  ield,  the  Danish  and  English  nobility,  equally  harassed  bjr  these 
oottvulsions,  obliged  their  kings  to  come  lo  a  compromise,  and  to  divide  the 
kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.  Canute  reserved  to  himself  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  soathem  parts  were  left  to  Edmund :  but  thia 
prince  being  murdered  abont  amonth  after  the  treaty  by  bis  two  cbamberlaina, 
at  Oxford,  Canute  was  left  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Canute,  though  he  had  gratified  his  ambition  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
English  crown,  yet  was  obliged  at  first  to  make  some  mortifying  concessions  ; 
anc^  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  nobility,  be  endeavoured  to  gratify 
their  avarice.  But  as  his  power  grew  stronger,  and  his  titie  more  secure,  he 
then  resumed  those  grants  which  he  had  made,  and  even  put  many  of  the 
English  nobles  to  death,  sensible  that  those  who  had  betrayed  tbeir  native 
sovereign,  would  never  be  true  to  him.  Nor  was  be  less  severe  in  his  exac- 
tions upon  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  peofrfe,  levying  at  one  time  seventy- 
two  thousand  pounds  upon  the  country,  and  eleven  thousand  more  upon  the 
city  of  London  only. 

Having  thus  strengthened  his  new  power  by  effectually  weakening  all  who 
had  wealth  or  aathonty  to  withstand  him,  he  next  began  to  shew  the  merciful 
aide  of  his  character.  Nor  does  it  seem  without  just  grounds,  that  he  in 
represented  by  some  historians  as  one  of  the  first  characters  in  those  barba- 
rous ages.  The  invectives  which  are  thrown  out  against  him  by  the  EngHsh 
writers,  seem  merely  the  effect  of  national  resentment  or  prejudice,  unsup- 
ported bv  truth.  His  first  step  to  recoaeile  the  English  to  his  yoke,  was,  by 
sending  back  to  DenmariL  as  many  of  his  followers  as  he  could  safely  spare. 
He  made  no  distiaetion  between  the  English  and  Danes  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  bat  restored  the  Saxon  customs  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom. The  two  natioas  thus  uniting  with  each  other,  were  glad  to  breathe  for 
a  while  from  the  tumult  and  slaughter  in  which  they  had  involved  each  other; 
and  to  confirm  their  amity,  the  king  himself  married  Emma,  the  sister  of 
Richard,  duke  of  Nonnandy,  who  had  ever  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of 
the  English. 

Canute,  having  thus  settied  his  power  in  England  beyond  the  danger  of  a 
revolution,  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark,  as  his  native  dominions  were  attacked 
by  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  this  expedition,  Godwin,  an  English  earl,  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  valour,  and  acquired  that  fame  which  laid 
a  foundation  for  the  immense  power  he  acquired  daring  the  succeeding  reigns. 
In  another  voyage  he  made  to  Denmark,  he  attacked  Norway ;  and  expelling 
Olave  from,  his  lungdom,  annexed  it  to  his  own  empire.  Thus,  being  at  once 
king  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  he  was  considered  as  the  most 
warlike  and  potent  prince  in  Europe ;  while  the  security  of  his  power  inclined 
his  temper,  which  was  naturally  cruel,  to  mercy. 

As  his  reign  was  begun  in  blood,  he  was,  towards  the  end  of  it,  willing  to 
atone  for  his  former  fierceness,  by  acts  of  penance  and  devotion.  He  built 
churches,  endowed  monasteries,  and  appointed  revenaes  for  the  celebration 
of  mass.  He  even  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  a 
eoBsiderable  time ;  and  besides  obtaining  from  the  pope  some  privileges  for 
the  English  school  erected  there,  he  engaged  all  the  princes  through  whose 
domioions  he  passedi  to  desist  from  those  heavy  impositioiis  which  they  were 
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to  exact  from  llie  Bnglish  pilgiinf*  The  piety  of  the  latter  pert 
orhiil]fe,aiid-t]ie  reaolote  Talour  of  the  former^  were  topics  that  filled  the 
moaths  of  his  courtiers  with  flattery  and  praise.  They  ereo  affected  to  think 
hb  power  mcofltroHable,  and  that  all  tfain^  woold  be  obedient  to  his  eooi<» 
msiid.  Canato,  sensible  of  ^their  adulation,  is  said  to  haTC  takeo  the  fellow- 
la;  oiethod  to  reproye  them.  He  ordered  his  chair  to  be  set  on  the  sea-shore 
while  the' tide  was  coming  in^  and  commanded  the  sea  to  retire.  '*  Thoo  art 
aadermy  dominion/'  criol  he :  ^  the  land  upon  which  I  sit  is  mine ;  I  chargo 
tkes,  therefore,  not  to  approach,  nor  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sorereiga." 
He  feigned  to  sit  some  time  in  expectation  of  submission,  till  the  waves  begas 
to  surround  him ;  then  taming  to  his  courtiers,  he  obserred,  that  the  tides  of 
lord  and  master  belonged  only  to  Him  whom  both  earth  and  seas  were  r^idy 
to  obey,  Tlius  feared  and  respected,  he  lived  many  years,  honoured  with  the 
tomanie  of  Great  for  his  power,  but  deserving  it  still  more  for  his  virtues.  He 
died  at  ShafteslNiry,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  three 
ions,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanate.  Sweyn  Was  crowned  king  of  Nor- 
way ;  Hardicanate  was  put  in  possession  of  Denmark ;  and  Harold  sneceeded 
his  father  on  the  English  throne. 

Harold,  sumamed  Harefoot,  from  his  swiftness  in  running,  npon  his  first 
eoadng  to  the  crown,  [a.  d.  1096.]  met  with  no  small  opposition  from  his  younger 
hrother,  Hardicanuto.  But  by  tlie  intervention  of  the  noUes,  a  compromise 
was  made  between  them ;  by  whioh  it  was  agreed,  that  Harold  shoald  have 
London,  and  all  the  provinoes  north  of  the  names,  while  the  possessicii  off 
theseulhem  parts  should  be  ceded  to  Hardieannto;  and  until  iliat  prince 
ihould  appear  in  person,  Emma,  his  motlier,  should  gorvem  in  his  stead.  But 
this  agreemeot  was  of  short  duration ;  for  queen  EmuMi  having  brought  over 
from  Normandy  Edward  and  AlAed,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Saxon  kings, 
Alfred  was  invited,  with  the  warmest  professions  off  friendship,  by  Harold,  to 
London,  and  treacherously  set  upon,  by  his  orders,  on  the  way.  Six  hundred 
of  his  train  were  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  manner ;  he  himself  was  taken 

B'  Muer,  and  Ids  eyes  being  put  out,  he  was  conducted  to  the  monastery  off 
,  where  he  died  soon  after.  Edward  and  Emma,  apprised  of  Us  fate,  fled 
to  the  eontlnenC ;  and  Harold,  without  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
Uagdem.  He  lived  to  emoy  the  fruite  of  his  treachery  but  four  years ;  and 
dying  very  little  regretted  by  his  subjects,  he  left  the  succession  open  to  his 
brother. 

Hardieanote's  title  was  readily  acknowledged,  both  bytiie  Danes  and  the 
H^Jish;  and  upon  his  arrival  from  the  continent,  [a.  d.  1030.]  he  was  received 
witt  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  Joy.  The  ceremony  of  his  core- 
BBtion  was  scarcely  performed,  when  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  the  bad- 
aossof  his  disposition,  in  his  impotent  insults  upon  the  body  of  his  brother, 
wUeh  he  ordered  to  be  dug  up,  beheaded,  and  thrown  into  the  Ttiames.  When 
it  was  flMnd  some  time  after  by  a  fisherman,  and  buried,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
■gau  dug  up,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  a  second  time.  His  raaUee, 
however,  has  in  the  end  inefitetoal ;  for  it  was  again  found,  and  buried  with 
the  greatest  secrecy.  Hardicanate'^  next  act  of  rigorous  sovereignty,  was 
the  imposition  of  a  grievous  tax  for  the  payment  of  bis  navy ;  which  was  tlie 
■ore  intolerable,  as  the  nation  was  threatened  with  a  famine.  In  these  aete 
of  severity,  Godwin,  duke  of  Wessex,  who  had  been  a  vile  instrument  of 
treachery  and  oppression  during  the  fonner  reign,  was  assistant  now.  How- 
ever, his  base  compliances  did  not  entirely  screen  him  from  the  resentment 
of  Sflrau^  who  had  the  stronrest  reasons  to  believe  that  he  was  instrumental 
b  the^  death  ofprince  Alfred,  her  son.  At  her  instigation,  therefiwe,  Alfric, 
ir^hishop  of  York,  accused  him  of  being  an  accompUce,  and  demanded  jus- 
tice accordingly.  Godwin  found  means  to  evade  the  danger,  by  appeaKog  to 
tke  king's  avarice,  and  not  to  the  justice  ^of  his  cause.  He  presented  him 
with  a  magnifioenft  galley,  curiously  carved  and  gilded,  rowed  by  fourscore 
BiOB,  each  of  whom  wore  a  golden  bracelet,  weif^ing  sixteen  ounces.  The 
uar,  softened  bytfais  present,  permitted  him  to  purge  himself  by  oath;  and 
Godwin  very  readily  swore  thai  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  Alfred.  This 
hog's  violence  and  ua|ust  government  were  but  of  short  duration.  He  died 
too  yean  after  his  accession,  in  eonsequenoe  of  excess  at  the  marriage  off  a 
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Danish  lord,  which  waa  oelebratod  at  Lambeth.  Hit  death*  far  from  being 
regretted  by  the  English,  became  the  subject  of  their  derision,  his  anniyersary 
being  dlstingaished  by  the  name  of  Hock  Holidapr. 

•  Edward,  suraamed  the  Confessor,  from  his  piety,*  had  many  riyals,  whose 
claims  to  the  crown  were  rather  more  jost  than  his  own.  [a.  d.  1041.]  The 
direct  descendants  of  the  last  Saxon  monarch  were  still  in  b<»ng,  though  at 
the  remote  distance  oC  the  kingdom  of  Hangary.  Swejrn,  the  eldest  son  of 
Hardicanate,  was  still  alive,  but  at  that  time  engaged  in  wars  in  Norway. 
It  required,  therefore,  the  utmost  diligence  in  Edward  to  secure  his  .claims, 
before  either  of  these  could  come  over  to  dispute  his  title.  His  own  authority, 
though  great  in  the  kingdom,  was  not  sufficient  to  expedite  his  affairs  with 
the  desired  despatch ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Godwin, 
whose  power  was  then  very  extensive,  to  second  his  pretensions.  This 
nobleman,  though  long  an  enemy  to  his  family,  finding,  upon  the  present  ooea* 
sion,  that  their  interests  were  united,  laid  aside  all  former  animosity,  and  con- 
ourred  in  fixing  him  upon  the  throne. 

The  English,  who  had  long  groaned  under  a  foreign  yoke,  now  set  no  bounda 
to  their  joy,  at  finding  the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs  restored;  and  at 
first  the  warmth  of  their  rapture  was  attended  with  some  violence  against  the 
Danes :  but  the  new  king,  by  the  mildness  of  his  character,  soon  composed 
these  differences,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  nations  gradually  dis- 
appeared. Thus,  after  a  struggle  of  above  two  hundred  yean,  all  things 
seemed  to  remain  in  the  same  state  in  which  those  conflicts  began.  These 
invasions  f^om  the  Danes  produced  no  new  change  of  laws,  customs,  lan- 
guage, or  religion ;  nor  did  any  other  traces  of  their  establishments  seem  to 
remain,  except  the  castles  they  built,  and  the  families  that  still  bear  their 
names.  No  tarther  mention,  therefore,  is  made  of  two  distinct  nations ;  for 
the  Normans  coming  in  soon  after,  served  to  unite  them  into  a  closer  union. 

The  first  acts,  of  Uiis  monarch's  reign  bore  the  appearance  of  severity ;  for 
he  resumed  all  grants  that  had  been  made  by  the  crown  in  former  reigns ; 
and  he  ordered  his  mother  Emma,  who  was  ever  intriguing  against  him,  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Norman  court,  he 
shewed,  in  every  instance,  a  predilection  for  the  customs,  laws,  and  even  the 
natives  of  that  conntrr ;  and,  amonj^  the  rest  of  his  faults,  though  he  had  mar- 
ried Editha,  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  yet,  either  from  mistaken  piety  or  fixed 
aversion,  during  his  whole  reign  he  abstained  from  her  befi. 

However  these  actions  might  be  regarded  by  many  of  the.  king's  subjects, 
(for  they  were  all  of  a  doubt&l  kind,)  certain  it  is  that  GkMlwin,  who  was  long 
grown  much  too  powerliil  for  a  subject,  made  them  the  pretext  of  his  opposi- 
tion. He  began  b^  complaining  of  the  influence  of  the  Normans  in  the 
government ;  and  his  animosities  soon  broke  out  into  action.  Eustace,  count 
of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  Edward's  sister,  arrived  in  England  upon  a  visit 
to  the  king,  and  was  received  with  great  honour  and  affection.  Upon  his 
return  to  Dover,  having  sent  a  servant  before  him  to  bespeak  lodgings  in  that 
city,  a  fray  happened  between  this  domestic  and  the  townsmen,  in  which  he 
lost  his  life.  The  count  and  his  attendants  attempting  to  take  revenge,  the 
inhabitants  took  arms ;  and  both  sides  engaging  with  great  fury,  the  count 
was  obliged  to  find  safety  by  flight,  having  lost  about  twenty  of  his  men,  and 
slain  as  many  of  the  people.  The  count,  exasperated  at  this  insult,  returned 
to  the  court  at  Gloucester,  and  demanded  justice  of  the  king,  who  very  warmly 
espoused  his  quarrel.  He  instantly  gave  orders  to  Godwin,  in  whose  govern- 
ment Dover  lay,  to  go  immediately  to  the  place,  and  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
for  their  crime.  This  was  a  conjuncture  highly  favourable  to  the  schemes  of 
this  aspiring  chief;  and,  thinking  that  now  was  ihe  time  to  ingratiate  himself' 
vrith  the  people,  he  absolutely  refused  to  obey  the  king's  command.  Sensible, 
however,  that  obedience  would  soon  be  extorted,  unless  he  could  defend  his 
insolence,  he  prepared  for  his  defence,  or  rather  for  an  attack  upon  Edward. 
Accordingly,  under  a  pretence  of  repressing  some  disorders  on  the  Welsh 
frontier,  he  secretly  assembled  a  great  army,  and  attempted  to  surprise  the 
king,  who  continuedf  without  the  smallest  suspicion,  at  Gloucester.  Never- 
theless, being  soon  informed  of  Godwin's  treachery,  his  first  step  was  pri- 
vately to  summon  all  the  assistance  he  could,  and,  in  the  moan  while,  to  pro- 
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towl  thelbM  by  a  iNretonded  negocistioB.  At  loett  ai  lie  foond  Umialf  in  a 
mip&ntj  to  take  the  fields  he  chiuiged  his  tone;  md  Godwin,  finding  binself 
ouble  to  oppoie  hia  faperior  foree,  or  to  keep  hi«  army  together,  pemHted 
it  to  dispene,  and  took  ah^ter  with  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders.  His  estates^ 
wUeh  were  nvmeroos,  together  with  those  of  liis  sons,  were  confiscated ;  and 
the  greatness  of  his  fanuiy  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  be  totally  OTerthrown. 

Bot  this  nobleman's  power  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  so  slight  a 
Mast;  for,  being  assisted  with  a  fleet  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  he  landed  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Harold,  with  a  sqaadron 
which  that  nobleman  had  collected  in  Ireland.  From  thence,  being  reinforced 
hj  great  nambers  of  his  former  dependents  and  followers,  he  sailed  np  the 
Thaines,  and,  appearing  before  London,  threw  all  things  into  confusion.  In 
this  exigence,  the  king  alone  seemed  resolute ;  but  his  nobility,  many  of  whom 
were  secretly  inclined  to  Godwin,  brought  on  a  negociation,  in  whidi  it  was 
stipulated,  that  the  king  should  dismiss  all  his  foreipi  servants,  the  primate 
heug  among  the  number ;  and  that  Godwin  should  give  hostages  for  his  own 
fbUire  good  behaTiour.  CU>dwin's  death,  which  followed  soon  after,  Ta.  d.  1063.] 
prevented  him  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  an  agreement,  by  which  the  king'a 
utbority  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 

This  nobleman  was  succeeded  in  his  governments  and  offices  by  his  son 
Harold,  who,  in  his  ambition,  was  equal  to  his  father,  but  in  his  virtues  and 
ahiHties  far  his  superior.  By  a  modest  and  gentle  demeanour,  he  acquired 
the  good-will  of  Edward,  or  at  least  softened  those  impressions  of  hatred 
which  he  had  long  borne  the  whole  Cfuoily.  He  artfully  insinuated  himself 
into  the  affections  of  the  people  by  bis  liberality  and  apparent  candour,  while 
every  day  he  increased  ids  power  by  seeming  modestly  to  decline  it  By 
these  arts  he  not  only  supplanted  Algar,  duke  of  Mercia,  whom  the  king 
nised  up  to  rival  his  power,  but  he  got  his  brother  Tosti  made  duke  of 
Northumberland  upon  the  death  of  Siward,  who  had  long  governed  that  pr»- 
viDce  with  great  glory. 

Harold's  inunnating  manneri«  his  power,  and  virtues,  extended  and 
inereased  his  populari^  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  began  to  be  talked  of  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  But  nothing  could  be  more 
aograteful  to  Edward  than  such  a  desire,  as  he  abhorred  a  successor  from 
the  family  af  Godwin.  Aroused,  therefore,  by  these  rumours,  he  sent  for  his 
lephew  Edward  from  Hungary,  who  was,  in  mot,  the  direct  descendant  from 
the  ancient  Saxon  kincs.  Prince  Edward  soon  arrived,  [a.  d.  1067.1  but  was 
searcely  aafe  landed  wben  he  died,  leaving  his  pretensions  to  Edgar  Atheling, 
his  sen,  who  was  too  young,  weak,  and  inactive,  to  avail  himself  of  his  title. 
The  king  was  now,  therefore,  thrown  into  new  difficulties.  He  saw  the  youth 
sad  inexperience  of  Edgar,  and  dreaded  the  immoderate  ambition  of  Harold. 
He  could  not,  without  reluctance,  think  of  inoreanng  the  grandeur  of  a  family 
which  had  risen  on  the  rains  of  royal  anthoiity,  and  had  been  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  own  brother.    In  this  uncertainty,  he  is  said  to  have  oast  his 

2es  on  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  as  aperson  fit  to  snoeeed  him;  but  of 
B  truth  of  this  drcnmstanoe  we  must,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  contented 
to  remain  in  unoertsdnty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Harold  did  not  remit  in  his  obedienoe  to  the  king,  or  his 
usidnities  ttf  the  people ;  still  increasing  in  his  power,  and  preparing  his 
way  for  his  advancement,  on  the  first  vacancy,  to  the  throne.  In  these  aims, 
fortune  herself  seemed  to  assist  him ;  and  two  incidents,  which  happened 
•boat  this  time,  contributed  to  6%  that  popularity  of  which  he  had  been  so 
loiV  eagerly  in  pursuit  Hie  Welsh  renewing  their  hostilities  under  prinee 
Griffith,  were  repelled  by  him,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
Und.  The  other  incident  vras  no  less  honourable :  his  brother  Tosti,  who 
had  been  ampointed  to  the  government  of  Northumberland,  having  grievously 
oppressed  the  people,  was  expelled  in  an  insurrection,  and  Harold  was 
ordered  by  the  king  to  reinstate  him  in  bis  power,  and  punish  the  insurgents. 
While  yet  at  the  head  of  an  army,  preparing  to  take  signal  vengeance  for  the 
iajary  done  to  his  brother,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  peoiile  who  had 
been  so  orueiiy  governed.  They  assured  him  that  they  had  no  intention  to 
rebel,  bat  had  taken  up  arms  merely  to  protect  themselves  from  the  cruelty  of 
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a  rapadoos  gOTMDCMr.  Tbej  ootimerated  the  fpievaiieefl  they  bad  ttutained 
from  his  tjrranny,  brought  the  Mroogest  proofs  of  his  gnilt,  and  appealed  to 
Harold's  eqaity  for  redress.  This  noUemao,  convinoed  of  Tosti's  bmtalityy 
saerifioed  his  affeotioii  16  his  doty ;  and  not  only  procured  their  pardon  from 
Uie  king,  but  confirmed  the  goTernor  whom  the  Northmnbrians  had  chosen  in 
his  command.  From  that  time  Harold  became  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and, 
indeed,  his  virtues  desenred  their  love,  had  they  not  been  excited  by  ambitioh. 

Harold,  thus  secure  of  the  affections  of  the  English,  no  longer  strove  to 
conceal  his  aims;  hot  openly  aspired  at  the  succession.  He  every  where 
insinuated,  that  as  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  was  utteriy  unequal  to  the 
task  of  government,  both  from  age  and  natufal  imbecility,  there  was  no  one 
so  proper  as  a  man  of  mature  expertenee  and  tried  integrity :  he  alleged,,  that 
a  man  bom  in  England  was  only  fit  to  govern  Englishmen ;  and  that  none  but 
an  able  general  could  defend  them  against  so  many  foreign  enemies  as  they 
w«re  every  day  threatened  with.  The  people  readily  saw  to  what  these 
speeches  tended ;  and  instead  of  discountenancing  his  pretensions,  assisted 
tnem  with  their  wishes  and  applause.  Edward,  broken  with  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, his  mind  entirely  engrossed  by  the  visions  of  superstition,  and  warmly 
attached  to  none,  saw  the  danger  to  which  the  government  was  exposed,  but 
took  feeble  and  irresolute  steps  to  secure  the  succession.  While  he.  con- 
tinned  thus  uncertain,  he  was  surprised  bv  sickness,  which  brought  him  to  his 
end  on  the  fifth  of  January,  [a.  d.  1066.]  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-fifth  of  his  reign. 

This  prince,  who  was  reverenced  by  the  monks,  under  the  titles  of  Saint 
and  Confessor,  had  but  weak  pretensions  to  dther,  being  indolent,  irresolute, 
and  credulous.  The  tranquillity  of  his  reign  was  ovving  rather  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  foreign  enemies,  than  his  own  domestic  strength.  But,  though  he 
seemed  to  have  fow  active  virtues,  yet  he  certainly  had  no  vices  of  an  atro- 
cious kind :  and  the  want  of  tiie  passions,  rather  than  their  restraint,  was 
then,  as  it  has  been  long  since,  the  best  title  to  canonisation.  He  was  the 
first  who,  from  his  supposed  sanctity,  touched  for  the  king's  evil. 

Harold,  whose  intrigues  and  virtues  seemed  to  give  a  right  to  his  preten- 
sions, ascended  the  throne  without  any  opposition.  The  cttieens  of  Inmdon, 
who  were  ever  fond  of  an  elective  monarchy,  seconded  his  claims ;  the  clergy 
adopted  his  cause ;  and  the  body  of  the  people,  whose  friend  he  had  been, 
sbeerely  loved  him.  Nor  were  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  unworthy  of  the 
general  prejudice  in  his  favour.  He  took  the  most  efiectual  measures  for  an 
unpartiaJ  administration  of  justice ;  ordered  the  laws  to  be  revised  and 
reformed ;  and  those  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  to  be  punished,  who  had 
thriven  under  the  lenity  of  the  last  reign. 

But  neither  his  valour,  his  justice,  nor  his  popularity,  were  able  to  secure 
him  from  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  an  ill-grounded  title.  The  first 
symptoms  of  bis  danger  came  from  his  own  brotiier  Tosli,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Flanders,  and  went  among  the  princes  of  the  continent,  endeavout- 
ing  to  engage  them  in  a  league  against  Harold,  whom  he  represented  as  a 
tyrant  and  usurper.  Not  content  with  this,  being  furnished  with  some  ships 
by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  be 
laid  under  contribution,  and  pillaged  along  the  coast,  until  he  was  encoun^ 
tered  and  routed  by  Moroar,  who  had  been  appointed  to  tile  government  from 
which  he  was  expelled. 

But  he  was  not  without  succour ;  for  Harfagar,  king  of  Norway,  who  had 
been  brought  over  by  his  remonstrances,  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
sail  at  the  OMUth  of  the  river  Hnmber,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  shattered 
remains  of  Tosti's  forces.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  earis  of  Meroia  and  North- 
nmberiaad  attempted  to  stop  their  progress  with  a  body  of  new-raised  undia- 
dplined  troops :  they  were  quickly  rooted,  and  York  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  Harold,  being  informed  of  this  misfortune,  hastened  with  an 
army  to  the  protection  of  has  people,  and  expressed  the  utmost  ardour  to 
shew  himself  worthy  of  their  favour.  He  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  an 
equitable  and  prudent  administration,  that  the  people  flocked  from  all  quar- 
ters to  join  his  standard  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  enemy  at  Stanford, 
he  fooBd  himself  in  a  condition  of  giving  them  battie.    The  action  was  very 
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bloody;  tat iht  ^iotoi^  wm  dedtiTewi  the  side  «f  H«rold,  and  ended  in  tke 

tolilioet  of  tke  Norwegiaiie,  HaHbger  tlieb  iuiq^y  and  Tout!,  being  aleln. 

TlMMe  wbo  eeeapedy  owed  their  safety  to  the  peraooal  proweee  of  a  brave 

Korvegian,  uriio  is  said  to  have  defended  a  bridge  oiPer  the  Derwent  for 

three  boors*  against  the  whole  English  annjr;  diving  wlueh  time  he  slew 

forty  of  their  best  men  with  his  battlo-axe:  but  lie  was  at  length  slain  by  an 

snow.    Harold,  pnrsning  his  f  ietory,  made  himself  master  of  a  Norwegian 

fleet  that  lay  in^the  river  Onse:  and  had  the  generosity  to  give  prinee  Olave, 

tbeson  of  Harfegar,  his  liberty,  and  allowed  hua  to  depart  with  twenty  vessels; 

There  had  never  before  been  in  Eogland  an.  engagement  between  two  snefa 

Dinnaroos  armies,  each  being  composed  of  no  less  than  threescore  tfaoiisattd 

■lea.    The  news  of  this  victory  diffaaed  inexpressible  joy  over  the  .whole 

kingdom ;  they  i^oiied  in  a  monarch,  who  now  slewed  himself  able  to  defend 

them  from  insalt,  and  avenge  them  of  their  invaders :  but  they  had  not  long 

time  for  triumph,  when  intelligence  was  brought  of  a  fresh  invasion,  more 

foraiidahle  than  bad  ever  been  formed  against  England  before. .  This  was 

nnder  the  eondnet  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  who  landed  at  Hastings, 

EipL  29,  1006.]  with  a  army  of  disciplined  veterans,  and  laid  claim  to  the 
^h  crown. 

William,  who  was  afterwards  ealled  the  Conqneror,  was  the  natural  son  of 
Robert,  doke  of  Normandy.  His  mother's  name  was  Arietta,  a  beantifnl 
maid  of  Falaise,  i^om  Robert  fell  in  love  with,  as  she  stood  gasing  at  tbe 
door  wfaikt  be  passed  through  the  town.  William,  who  was  tlm  offspring  of 
this  amour,  owed  a  part  of  Ids  greatness  to  his  birth,  but  still  more  to  his  own 
personal  merit.  His  body  was  vigorous,  his>  mind  capacious  and  noble,  and 
MS  courage  not  to  be  repressed  by  apparent  danger.  His  father  Robert 
growing  old,  and,  as  was  common  with  princes  Uien,  superstitious  also, 
resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  contrary  to  tbe  advice  and  9pi^ion 
of  all  his  nobility.  As  his  heart  was  fixed  upon  the  expedition,  instead  of 
attending  to  their  remonstrances,  he  shewed  them  his  son  William,  whom, 
though  illegitimate,  he  tenderly  loved,  and  recommended  to  their  care,  exact- 
ing an  oath  from  them  of  hoomge  and  fealty.  He  then  put  him,  as  he  was 
yet  but  ten  years  of  age,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  French  king ;  and  soon 
after  going  into  Asia,  whence  he  never  returned,  left  young  William  rather 
the  mheritor  of  his  wishes  than  tbe  crown.  In  fact,  William,,  from  the  begtri- 
BUig,  found  himself  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  much  opposition,  from  his 
yoQth  and  inexperienee,  from  the  reproach  of  bis  birth,  from  a  suspected 

Saardian,  a  disputed  title,  and  a  distracted  state.  The  regency,  appointed 
y  Robert,  were  under  great  difficulties  iik  supporting  the  government  against 
this  complication  of  dangers :  and  the  yeong  prince,  when  be  came  of  age, 
foand  himself  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition:  Bat  the  great  qnaKties 
which  he  soon  displayed  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet  gave  encouragement  ts 
his  friends,  and  struck  a  terror  into  his  enemies.  He  on  all  sides  opposed  his 
rvbeNious  subjects,  and  repressed  foreign  invaders,  while  his  valour  and 
conduct  prevailed  in  every  action.  The  trampiillity  whieb  he  had  thus  esta^ 
Utahed  in  his  dominions  induced  him  to  extend  his  views-;;  and  some  over- 
tares,  made  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  tbe  latter  part  of  his  reign,  who 
was  wavering  in  the  choice  of  a  successor.  Inflamed  his  ambition  with  a  desire 
of  sueoMding  to  the  Bogiish  throne.  Whether  Edward  really  appointed  him 
to  socceed,  as  William  all  along  pretended,  is,  at  this  distance  of  time,  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  la  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Harold,  happening  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Norman  coast,  was  induced  by  this  prince  to  aclLnowlcdgc  lus  claims,  and 
to  gifc  a  promise  of  seconding  them.  TIds  promise,  however,  Harold  did 
not  think  proper  to  perform,  when  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  ambitien ; 
and  afterwards,  when  William  objected  to  the  breach,  he  excused  himMlf, 
hj  alleging  Chat  it  was  extorted  frcmi  him  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  power  to 
refuse.  On  whatever  side  justice  ndght  lie,  the  pretext  en  William's  part  was, 
that  he  was  appointed  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  Edward  the  Confes* 
•or,  upon  a  visit  he  had  paid  that  monarch  during  his  Ufetime.  In  eonse- 
^nence  of  these  pretensions,  he  was  not  remiss^  alter  tbe  death  of  Edward,  to 
lay  in  ha  claims ;  but  Harold  would  admit  none  of  them,  resolved  to  drfond 
^  lis  vahMT,  What  his  imrignes  had  wew.    Willhun,  finding  Ihat  avme  alone 
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were  to  be  the  flnal  deoUten  of  tids  dlipaie»  prepwad  to  MMrt  hi«  riglt  wffli 
vigour.  His  sabjecU,  as  tbey  had  long  been  dittiogaiahcd  for  Taloor  asMMic 
the  Earopean-natioDB,  had  at  this  time  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ir.ilf. 
tary  glory.  His  court  was  the  centre  of  p<^leiiess ;  and  all  who  wished  for 
ftune  in  arms,  or  were  naturally  fond  of  adventnre,  floeked  to  pat  tiMnseHes 
under  his  condwct.  The  fame  of  his  In^ded  inTasion  of  Bngland  was  diC- 
fiised  over  the  whole  continent ;  mnltitades  came  to  offer  him  their  serrioes 
in  this  expedition ;  so  that  he  was  embarrassed  ratlier  in  the  choice  of  whom 
he  should  take,  than  in  levying  his  forces.  The  pope  hiflaself  was  not  bHiind 
the  rest  in  fevonring  his  pretensions ;  bat  either  infloeoeed  by  the  apparent 
jastice  of  his  claims,  or  by  the  hopes  of  extending  the  antboiity  of  the  charch^ 
he  immediately  pronoanced  Harold  an  usarper.  He  dcBoonoed  ezeomma- 
nication  against  him  and  all  his  adherents,  and  sent  the  dnke  m  consecrated 
banner,  to  inspire  him  with  confidence.  With  sach  fitfonrable  incentiTes, 
William  soon  foaod  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  chosen  anfty  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  all  equipped  in  tiie  most  warlike  and  splendid  manner.  The  discipline 
of  the  men,  Uie  tigoor  of  the  horses,  the  lustre  of  the  arms  and  aeeoatrements, 
were  objects  that  had  been  scarcely  seen  in  Europe  finr  some  ages  before. 
It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  that  he  embarked  this  powerful  body  on 
board  a  feet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and  alter  some  small  opposition  from  the 
weather,  landed  at  Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  with  resolute  tranouillity. 
William  himself,  as  he  came  on  shore,  happened  to  stumble  and  faU ;  but 
instead  of  being  discomposed  at  the  adddeot,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
cry  out,  that  he  thus  took  possession  of  the  country.  Dilfcrent  from  all  the 
ravagers  to  which  England  had  been  formerly  accustomed,  this  braTC  prinoe 
made  no  show  of  invading  a  foreign  country,  but  rather  encamping  in  his  own. 
Here  he  continued  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner  for  about  a  fortnight, 
either  willing  to  refresh  his  troops,  or  desirous  of  knowing  the  reception  which 
his  pretensions  to  the  crown  would  meet  with  among  the  people.  After  hav* 
ing  refreshed  his  men  at  this  place,  and  sent  back  his  fleet  to  Normandj,  to 
leave  no  retreat  for  cowardice,  be  advanced  along  the  sea-side  to  Hastings, 
where  he  published  a  manifesto,  declariog  the  motives  that  had  iadaced  lum 
to  undertake  this  enterprise. 

He  was  soon  roused  from  his  inactivity  by  the  approach  of  Harold,  who 
seemed  resolved  to  defend  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  retain  that  sovereignty 
which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  who  only  had  a  right  to  bestow  it. 
He  was  now  returning,  flushed  with  conquest,  from  the  defeat  d  the  Norwe- 
gians, with  all  the  forces  he  had  employed  in  that  ex|>edition,  and  all  he 
oould  Invite  or  coUeot  in  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  His  army  was 
composed  of  active  and  valiant  troops,  in  high  spirits,  strongly  attaebed  to 
their  king,  and  eager  to  engage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  William 
consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  continent,  and  had  been  long  inured  to  danger. 
The  men  of  Bretagne,  Boulogne,  Flanders,  Poiotou,  Maine,  Orleans,  France, 
and  Normandy,  were  voluntarily  united  under  his  command.  England  never 
before,  nor  ever  since,  saw  two  snob  armies  drawn  np  to  dispute  its  crown. 
The  day  before  the  battle,  William  sent  an  offer  to  Harold  to  decide  the 
quarrel  between  them  by  single  combat,  and  thus  to  spare  the  blood  of 
thousands ;  but  Harold  refused,  and  said  he  would  leave  it  to  the  GU>d  of 
armies  to  determine.  Both  armies,  therefore,  that  night  pitched  in  sight  of 
each  other,  expecting  the  dawning  of  the  next  day  with  impatience.  The 
English  passed  the  night  in  songs  and  feasting ;  the  Normans  in  devotion  and 
prayer. 

The  next  morning,  at  seven,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  both  armies  were 
drawn  up  in  array  against  each  other.  Harold  appeared  in  the  centre. of  his 
forces,  leading  ms  army  on  foot,  that  his  men  might  be  more  encouraged  by 
seeing  their  lung  exposed  to  an  equality  of  danger.  William  fought  on 
horseback,  leading  on  bis  army,  that  moved  at  once,  singing  the  song  of 
Roland,  one  of  the  famous  chiefs  of  their  country.  The  Normans  began  the 
fight  with  their  cross-bows,  which,  at  first,  galled  and  surprised  the  English ; 
and,  as  their  ranks  were  close,  their  arrows  did  great  execution.  But  soon 
they  ^ame  to  closer  fight,  and  the  English,  with  their  bills,  hewed  down  their 
adversaries  with  great  slaughter.    Confusion  was  spreading  among  the  raake* 
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m/kok'WfBamaf  wliofMdidlrfflMdf  on  tbe  brink  of  deitraetimi,  basteaed,  wU 
»  adoet  btady  to  the  rdief  of  bis  foroes.  His  presence  restored  the  sospeuM 
of  bottle ;  be  was  seen  in  every  place  endearonring  to  pierce  the  ranks  of  the 
eaeaiy»  and  bad  three  horses  slain  under  him.  At  length,  perceirin}^  that  the 
Bflfliih  line  continued  impenetrable,  be  pretended  to  give  ground ;  whioh,  as 
be  ezpectedy  drew  the  enemy  from  their  ranks ;  and  be  was  instantly  ready  to 
take  adTantage  of  tiieir  disorder.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  Normans  readily 
retained  to  the  charge  with  greater  fory  than  before,  broke  tbe  English  troops, 
and  pnrsned  them  to  a  rising  ground.  It  was  in  dils  extremity  that  Harold 
was  soon  flying  from  rank  to  rank,  rallying  and  inspiring  his  troops  with 
▼igoar ;  and  though  he  had  toiled  all  day,  till  near  night-fall,  in  front  of  bis 
KMtish  men,  be  still  seemed  unabated  in  force  or  courage,  keeping  his  men 
to  the  post  of  honour.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  victory  seemed  to  torn 
against  tbe  Normans,  and  they  fell  in  great  numbers ;  so  tiiat  tbe  fleieeness 
and  obstinacy  of  this  memorable  battle  were  often  renewed  by  the  courage  of 
tbe  leaders,  whenever  that  of  the  soldiers  began  to  slacken.  Fortune,  at 
length,  determined  a  viotoiy  that  valour  was  unable  to  decide.  Harold, 
making  a  furious  onset  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against  the  Norman  beavy- 
anned  infantry,  was  shot  in  the  brain  by  an  arrow ;  and  his  two  valiant  bro- 
thers, fighting  by  his  side,  shared  the  same  fate.  He  fell  with  his  sword  in 
Us  band,  amidst  heaps  of  slain ;  and,  after  the  battle,  the  royal  corpse  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  among  the  dead.  From  the  moment  of  his  death,  all 
eonnige  seemed  to  forsake  tiie  English ;  they  gave  ground  on  every  side, 
and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter  by  the  victorious  Nonnans.  Thus, 
after  a  battie,  which  was  fought  from  morning  till  sun-set,  the  invaders 

Ered  snocessfbl,  and  the  English  crown  became  the  reward  of  victory, 
t.  14,  1066.]  There  fell  near  fifteen  thousand  of  the  Nonnans,  while  the 
on  the  side  of  the  vanquished  was  yet  more  considerable,  beside  that  of 
tte  king  and  his  two  brothers.  The  next  day,  the  dead  body  of  Harold  was 
brought  to  William,  and  generously  restored,  without  ransom,  to  his  mother. 

Iliis  was  tbe  end  of  tiie  Saxon  government  in  England,  which  bad  coo- 
tinned  for  more  than  six  hundred  years.  Before  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  kings 
of  this  race  seemed  totally  immersed  in  ignorance,  and,  after  him,  taken  up 
with  combating  the  superstition  of  tbe  monks,  or  blindly  obeying  its  dictates. 

As  for  the  crown,  during  this  period,  It  was  neither  wholly  elective  nor 
totally  bereditanr,  but  disposed  of  either  by  the  will  of  the  former  possessor, 
or  obtained  by  the  eminent  intrigues  or  services  of  some  person  nearly  allied 
to  tbe  royal  family.  As  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  rape,  they  brought 
in  many  long  in  practice  among  their  German  ancestors ;  but  they  adopted 
also  many  more  which  they  found  among  the  Britons,  or  which  the  Ronians 
left  behind  them  after  their  abdication.  They  assumed,  in  imitation  of  those 
nations,  tbe  name  of  kings ;  and  some  of  them  took  the  Greek  appellation  of 
Basileus,  a  titie  unknown  to  tbe  countries  from  which  they  came.  Their 
noblemen  also  assumed  names  of  Roman  authority,  being  termed  dukes  or 
dbccf  ;  while  the  lower  classes  of  people  were  bought  and  sold  with  the  farms 
tb^  cultivated ;  a  horrid  custom,  firstintrodoced  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  tbe  countries  they  conquered.  Their  canon  laws 
also,  which  often  controlled  the  ciril  authority,  had  primarily  their  origin  in 
Rome ;  and  the  priests  and  monks,  who  drew  them  up,  bad  generally  their 
education  there.  We  must  not,  therefore,  ascribe  the  laws  and  customs 
which  then  prevailed  over  England,  entirely  to  Saxon  original,  as  many  of 
them  were  derived  from  the  Britons  and  Romans.  But,  now  the  Saxon 
monarchy  was  no  more,  all  customs  and  laws,  of  whatever  original,  were 
east  down  into  one  common  mass,  and  cemented  by  those  of  Norman  insti- 
tution. Tbe  whole  face  of  obligation  was  altered,  and  the  new  masters  insti- 
tated  new  modes  of  obedience.  The  laws  were  improved ;  but  the  taste  of 
tiM  people  for  polite  learning,  arts,  and  philosophy,  for  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  after,  was  still  to  continue  tbe  same.  It  appears  surprising 
enough,  in  such  a  variety  of  events,  such  innovation  in  military  discipline, 
and  snob  changes  in  government,  that  true  politeness,  and  what  is  called  a 
taste  in  tbe  arts,  never  came  to  be  cultivated.  Periiaps  the  reason  may  b^ 
thaV  while  the  authority  of  tbe  cboreb  continued  so  great,  the  people  were 
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afraid  of  any  knowledge  bat  thftt  demed  to  tiMBi  ttamgh  tlieir  efetgy ; 
beiog  secladed  from  the  ordioary  converiation  of  maniiind,  tkej  wen  bat 
indiffereDt  judges  of  haman  nature.  A  mook  of  the  tenth  century,  and  a 
monk  of  the  dgbteenth  dentury^  are  eqnaily  reined,  and  equally  it  to 
advance  those  studies  that  give  ni  an  acquaintance  with  ourseWes,  or  that 
tend  to  display  the  mazes  of  the  human  heart 

CHAP.  V. 

William  the  Conqueror.-^a.  d.  1066  to  1087. 

NoTRiNO  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  Bnglish  upon  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Hastings;  their  king  slain,  the  flower  of  their  nobility  cut  of, 
and  their  whole  army  dispersed  or  destroyed,  struck  them  with  despair. 
Very  little  seemed  now  remaining  but  a  tame  submission  to  the  victor; 
and  William,  sensible  of  their  terror,  was  careful  not  to  lose  the  fruits  of  victory 
by  delay.  .  Accordingly,  after  the  pursuit  of  the  iiying  enemy,  and  a  short 
refreshment  of  his  own  array,  he  set  forward  on  the  completion  of  his  design ; 
aiad,  sitting  down  before  Dover,  took  it  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  fortified 
it  with  fresh  redoubts.  After  a  short  delay  at  this  place,  he  advanced  by 
quick  marches  towards  Ijondon,  where  his  i^p^proach  served  to  spread  new 
eonfnsion.  The  inhabitants  for  some  time  hesitated  between  their  terrors  and 
their  loyalty ;  but,  easting  their  eyes  on  evei^  side,  they  saw  no  person  of 
valour  or  authority  sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  independence.  Bdgar 
Atheling,  the  right  heir  to  the  crown,,  was  a  weak  and  feeble  prince,  without 
courage  or  ambition ;  all  their  other  leaders  were  either  destrojied,  or  too 
remote  to  lend  them  assistance.  The  clergy,  who  had  a  large  share  in  the 
deliberations,  declared  openly  for  a  prince  whose  pretieasions  were  acknow* 
lodged,  and  whose  arms  were  blessed,  by  the  holy  see.  Nothing  remaiaed 
but  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  to  acknowledge  those  claima 
whieh  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  oppose.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  WilUam 
passed  the  Thames  at  WaUingford,  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  submissions 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  clergy ;  and  before  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
dty,  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  who  just  before  had 
been  created  king,  came  into  his  camp,  and  declared  an  intention  of  yielding 
to  his  authority.  WiBiam  was  glad  of  being  thus  peaceably  pat  in  possao* 
•ion  of  a  throne*  which  several  of  his  predecessors  had  not  gained  without 
repeated  victories.  He  readily  accepted  the  crown  upon  the  terms  that  were 
offered  him ;  which  were,  that  he  should  govern  aocording  u>  the  established 
custCNDM  of  the  country.  William,  though  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  dictate 
his  own  conditioas,  rather  than  receive  any,  ehose  to  have  his  election  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  gift  from  his  subjects^  than  a  measure  extorted  by  hiaa. 
^e  knew  himself  to  be  a  conqueror,  but  was  willing  to  be  thought  a  legal  king. 

In  Older  to  give  bis  invasion  all  the  sanction  possible,  he  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  took  the  oath  usual  in  the  limes 
of  the  Saxon  and  Banish  kings ;  which  was,  to  protset  and  defend  the  churchy 
to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  govern  the  people  with  impartiality. 
Having  thus  given  all  possible  satisfaction  to  the  English,,  his  next  care  was 
to  reward  the  many  brave  adventurers  who  had  followed  his  fortunes.  He 
first  divided  the  lands  of  the  English  barons  who  opposed  him^  among  the 
Norman  barons  who  had  assisted  his  enterprise ;  and  such  as  he  could  neithei 
supply  with  money  nor  lands,  he  appointed  to  the  vacant  offices  of  the  stain. 
But,  as  there  were  stiU  numbers  unprovided  for,  he  quartered  then&  on  the 
rich  abbeys  of  the  kingdom,  until  better  means  ofiered  for  their  advanoe- 
nent.  This,  which  gave  no  small  umbrage  to  the  clergy,  was  but  tittle  resented 
by  the  people,  who  were  vrilting  to  see  ueir  own  burdens  lightened,  by  hav- 
ing a  part  of  tbem  laid  upon  sli^ulders  that  were  at  that  time  muoh  better 
able  to  bear  them. 

But  what  gave  them  great  umbrage  was,  to  see  bun  place  all  real  power 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  still  to  give  them  possession  of  tiM 
fword,  to  which  he  owed  all  his  authority.  He  £sarmed  the  city  of  Lendon, 
«mI  othar  places  which  appeared  most  warlike  ai^  populoos,  and  ^pmrtct ad 
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WILLIAM   I.  W 

NonMB  tokfiors  ia  M  Iteie  plaaes  when  lie  nottt  dreaded  aa  injiirreoliea. 
Hmving  thus  eecnred  the  government,  and,  by  a  mixtore  of  Tigoar  aad  lenity,. 
Ino^giit  tbe  EngUsh  to  an  entire  sabmisBion,  he  resolved  to  retom  to  the  oon- 
tiaeoty  there  to  enjoy  the  triamph  and  eongratnlation  of  his  andeat  anbjeeta. 
Having  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  disturbance  in  his  absence  among  the 
English,  whose  affection  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  conciliate,  he  left  the 
regency  with  his  brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayenx,  and  William  Fits^Osboine. 
To  secure  himself  yet  farther,  he  resolved  to  carry  along  with  him  aU  the 
English  noblemen  from  whose  power  or  inclination  he  coold  apprehend  a 
revolt:  and,  pretending  to  talce  great  pleasare  in  their  eonversaaon,  he  set 
sail  with  his  honourable  captives  for  Normandy,  where  he  was  received  by 
his  nafnTal  snbjects  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  joy.  He  resided  for 
some  time  at  the  abbey  of  Feschamp,  where  be  was  visited  by  an  ambassador 
Iram  the  king  of  France,  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  William, 
naturally  fond  of  splendour,  received  this  embassy  with  great  state  and  mag- 
nificence;  *while  his  English  courtiers,  willing  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
their  new  soTcreign,  endeavoured  to  outshine  each  other,  and  made  a  display 
of  riches,  which  struek  foreigners  with  astonishment.  It  was  probably  this 
foolish  ostentation  that  excited  the  pride  of  the  Nonnans  to  treat  men  with 
contempt  who  were  apparently  so  much  above  them.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  absence  of  the  Conqueror  prbduoed,  in  Enp^land,  the 
BKMt  fatal  effects.  His  officers  being  no  longer  controlled  by  his  justioe, 
thoupbt  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  extortion ;  while  the  English,  no  longer  awed 
by  his  presence,  thought  it  the  happiest  occasion  for  vindicating  their  free- 
dom. The  two  governors  he  had  left  behind  todL  all  opportunities  of  oppress- 
ing the  people :  either  desiring  to  provoke  them  to  rebellion,  in  order  to  pro- 
fit by  eonfiscations,  or,  in  ease  they  submitted  tamely  to  their  impositions,  to 
grow  rich  without  slaughter.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent,  who  were  more  imme- 
diately exposed  to  these  outrages,  having  repeated  their  complaints  and 
remonstrances  to  no  purpose,  at  length  hiud  recourse  to  Eustace,  count  of 
Boulogne,  who  assisted  them  in  an  attack  upon  the  garrison  of  Dover.  But 
the  Normans  were  upon  their  guard,  and  having  repulsed  the  assailants  with 
some  slapghter,  took  the  nephew  of  count  Eustace  prisoner.  This  auscar* 
riage  did  not  deter  Edrie  the  Forester  from  repelling  the  depredations  of  the 
Noimana,  and,  in  his  turn,  from  wasting  their  possessions.  But  though  these 
open  hostilities  were  not  very  considerable,  the  disalTectioa  among  the  Eng* 
hsh  was  general,  and  the  people  began  too  late  to  perceive  that  strength  will 
ever  give  laws  to  justice.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  therefore  formed  for 
destroying  all  the  Normans,  as  the  Danes  had  been  formeriy  cut  off;  and  this 
was  prosecuted  with  so  much  animosity,  that  the  vassals  of  the  eari  Coxo 
pot  him  to  death,  because  he  refused  to  head  them  against  the  invaders. 

William,  being  informed  of  these  commotions,  hastened  over  to  England, 
and  arrived  time  enough  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  bloody  enterprise. 
ne  eonspiratora  had  already  taken  the  resolution,  and  fixed  the  day,  for 
the  intended  massacre,  which  was  to  be  on  Ash- Wednesday,  during  tbe  time 
of  divine  service,  when  aU  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed,  as  penitents, 
according  to  tibe  discipline  of  the  times.  But  his  presence  quickly  discon- 
certed aU  their  schemes.  Such  of  them  as  had  been  more  open  in  their 
mutiny,  betrayed  their  guilt  by  flight;  and  this  served  to  confirm  the  proofs 
of  an  aceasation  against  those  who  remained. 

From  that  time  forward  the  king  began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  his  Eng- 
lidi  subjects,  and  to  regard  them  as  inveterate  and  irreccmcileable  enemies. 
He  had  alrea^  raised  sueh  a  number  of  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  that  be  no 
longer  dreaded  the  tumultuous  or  transient  efforts 'of  a  discontented  mnlti-» 
tude ;  he  determined  to  treat  them  as  a  conquered  nation,  to  indulge  his  own 
svaiioe,  and  that  of  his  followers,  by  numerous  confiscations,  and  to  secure 
his  power  by  humbling  all  who  were  able  to  make  any  resistanee.  The  first 
signal  of  his  arbitrary  power  was  manifested  in  renewing  the  odious  tax  of 
Daaegeld,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  TUs  men- 
sure  prodnoed  remonstrances,  oomplaints,  and  even  insurrootions,  in  d^>» 
rent  parU  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  William,  conscious  of  his  power,  maroM 
against  soak  as  were  moat  foimidabte,  and  soon  conpeHed  tern  to  impleffe 
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nevey.    In  OU  mttmer  tlie  iiAaMUurts  of  Exeter  and  CinnwaB  exelted  faii 
lewnimeiit,  and  experienced  his  lenity. 

But  these  insurrections  were  slight,  compared  to  that  in  the  North,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  the  most  important  consequences,  [a.  d.  1068.]  This  was 
excited  by  the  intrigues  of  Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  two  most  powerful  noble- 
men of  the  English  race,  who,  joined  by  Blethyn  prince  of  North  Wales, 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  and  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  resolved  to  make 
one  great  effort  for  the  leooTcry  of  their  ancient  liberties.  But  the  vigour 
and  celerity  of  William  destroyed  their  projects  before  they  were  ripe  for 
execution ;  for,  as  he  advanced  towards  them  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
by  forced  marches,  the  two  earls  were  so  intimidated,  that  instead  of  oppos- 
ing, they  had  recourse  to  his  clemency,  by  submission.  lie  did  not  think 
proper  to  reject  their  advances,  but  pardoned  them  without  hesitation.  A 
peace  which  he  made  with  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  shortly  after,  seemed 
to  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  future  assistance  from  without  the  kingdom. 

But,  whatever  the  successes  of  William  might  have  been,  the  inhabitants^ 
whether  English  or  Normans,  were  at  Uiat  time  in  a  most  dreadful  situation. 
All  the  miseries  that  insolence  on. one  hand,  and  hatred  on  the  other; 
that  tyranny  and  treason,  suspicion  and  assassination,  could  bring  upon  a 
people ;  were  there  united.  The  Normans  were  seen  to  commit  continoal 
insults  upon  the  English ;  and  these  vainlv  sought  redress  from  their  partial 
masters.  Legal  punishment  being  denied,  they  sought  for  private  vengeance; 
and  a  day  seldom  passed  but  the  bodies  of  assassinated  Norraaos  were  found 
in  the  woods  and  highways,  without  any  possibility  of  bringing  the  perpe- 
trators to  justice.  Thus,  at  length,  the  conquerors  themselves  began  again  to 
wish  for  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  their  native  country ;  and  several  of 
them,  though  intrusted  with  great  commands,  desired  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  service.  In  order  to  prevent  these  desertions,  which  William  highly 
resented,  he  was  obliged  to  allure  others  to  stay,  by  the  largeness  .  of  hu 
bounties.  These  brought  on  fresh  exactions,  and  new  insurrections  were  the 
natural  consequences* 

The  inhabitants  of  Northumberland,  impatient  of  their  yoke,  attacked  the 
Norman  garrison  in  Durham,  and,  takin^^  advantage  of  the  governor's  negli- 
gence, put  him,  with  seven  hundred  of  his  men,  to  the  sword.  The  Norman 
governor  of  York  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  insurgents,  being  reinforced 
by  the  Danes,  and  some  leaders  from  Scotland,  attacked  the  castle,  which 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men.  Mallet,  its  governor, 
that  he  might  the  better  provide  for  its  defence,  set  fire  to  some  houses  which 
lay  contiguous ;  but  the  fire  spreading,  the  whole  city  was  quickly  in  flames. 
This  proved  the  cause  of  his  cfestruction ;  for  the  enraged  inhabitants,  joining 
in  the  assault,  entered  the  citadel  sword  in  hand,  and  cut  off  the  whole  garri- 
son, without  mercy.  This  transient  gleam  of  success  seemed  to  spread  a 
general  spirit  of  insurrection.  The  counties  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  Cornwall, 
and  Devon,  united  in  the  common  cause,  and  determined  to  make  one  great 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  former  freedom. 

William,  undaunted  amidst  this  scene  of  confusion,  assembled  his  forces, 
and  led  them  towards  the  North,  conscious  that  his  presence  alone  would  be 
suiBcient  to  repress  these  rude  efforts  of  unadvised  indignation.  Accordingly, 
wherever  he  appeared,  the  insurgents  either  submitted  or  retired.  The  Danes 
were  content  to  return,  without  committing  any  further  hostilities,  into  Den- 
marit.  Waltheoff,  who  long  defended  York  castle,  submitted  to  the  victor's 
clemency,  and  was  taken  into  favour.  Edric,  another  nobleman,  who  com- 
manded the  Northumbrians,  made  his  submission  to  the  Conqueror,  and 
obtained  pardon ;  while  the  rest  dispersed  themselves,  and  left  the  Normans 
undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Edgar  Atheling,  who  had  been 
drawn  among  the  rest  into  this  insurrection,  sought  a  retreat  in  Scotland 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  There  he  continued,  till,  by  proper  solicita- 
tion, he  was  again  taken  into  favour  by  the  king.  From  that  time  he  remained 
in  England  in  a  private  station,  content  with  opulence  and  security ;  perhaps 
as  happy,  though  not  so  splendid,  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  the  career  of  his 
ambition. 

I,  being  now  acknowledged  master  of  a  people  that  more  than  once 


■ke^ed  Mmttue^  t»  kii  gotftnOkeaX,  retolved  to  throw  off  all  appewrldiod  of 
lenity,  and  to  incafultate  them  from  fotnre  insorrectioos^.  His  first  atop 
was,  to  order  the  coaoty  of  Northumberland  to  be  laid  waste,  the  houses  to 
bo  hmC,  the  itastnanetits  of  husbandry  to  hh  destroyed^  and  the  inhabttants 
to  aeak  new  habitfttioiu.  By  thn  order^  it  is  said,  ^ihat  abere  one  huiidred 
thoasaiid  peraqHs  peiished  either  by  the  swor^  or  fimrias ;  aridthe  eovntry  is 
sappoaedy  e^ea  at  this  day,  to  bear  the  marks  ofits  aneieqt  depopalotion. 
He  aext  prooMded  to  oonfiscate  all  the  estates  of  flie  fisiglii^  gcatrr,  aadto 
mat  tbeca  Kberally  to  his  Noiman  fbllowers.  llias  all  the  ancient  awl 
WNMQiable  ftanliea  Mke  redneed  to  be^ary,  and  the  j^giish  fband  them*' 
sdtea  entirely  cacdaded  ffom  eveiy  road  that  led  either  to  honour  6r  prefer^' 
meat.  Tbey  had  tiM}  oroei  mortliication  to  find«  that  aU  Us  pother  only 
lendod  to  their  depreaiion;  and  that  the  scheme  of  theb'  sobjeotioft  was 
atteadod  with  eroiy  {uremistaiioe  of  insnlt  and  indignity. 

He  was  not  yct^  loweTor,  saftcieaEtly  arbitrary  to  chtege  all  the  laws  tben 
in  beiK,  for  diose  of  his  6wn  ooantry^  He  only  miEKie  seToral  ionorations, 
and  offdared  tlie  law-pleas  in  the  soToral  ooni^  to  l>e  made  in  tlM  Nonnaift 
laagoage.  Tet,  with  all  his  emleaTonis  to  make  the  Fretfch  the  popular 
laiigiiage»  the  BngHsh  still  gained  iproond ;  and  what  deserves  remask^  it  had 
adoptod  asiich  mon  of  the  Freoeh  idiom  for  two  or  three  leigns  before^  than 
dniUi^  the  whole  line  of  the  Norman  Icings  soceeeding. 

X%e  fendal  law  bad  before  been  inCrodaoed  into  Bnglawi  by  the  Saxons  $ 
bnl-tliis  monaieh  refbmied  it  aooording  to  the  model  of  that  pvaistised  in  bis 
native  domlnioos.  Ho  divided  aH  the  lands  of  Bngland,  cntceptthie  royal  ^ 
deaaeanOv  into  bakonles,  and  oonferred  those,  opon  oertaia  ndlitary  cobditions, 
on  the  SMWt  eonsidarable  of  his  followers.  These  had  a  powet  9i  sharing  their 
gaanta  to  inievior  tenants,  who  were  denmninated  knigfahi  or  vsssals,  rad  who 
paid  their  lord  the  sam6  dnty  that  he  paid  tiie  soyereign.  To  the  fiiat  class 
of  these  bamnies  the  Haglish  wece  not  admitted ;  and  the  few  who  were 
peraMtted  still  to  retain  their  landed  property,  were  content  to  bd  reoetvbd  in 
the  seoond.  The  bacons  exercised  all  kinds  of  jnilsdiction  witMn  their  own' 
manova,  and  held  conrts  in  which  they  administered  jnstioe  to  their  own 
vaaaols.  Thii  law  ektiinded  not  only  to  llie  laity,  bat  also  to  the  bbh«)ps  and 
^^*87*  They  bad  osarped  a  power, 'darin(^  the  Saxon  sacaassidn^  or  beio^ 
gordmed  wittin  tfiemsAltes ;  but  WtlMam  restrained  them-lo  the  exercise  of 
their  eedesiasticai  power  only,  aad  sabmitted  them  to  a  simiUtude  of  dntitfs 
wiA  the  rest  of  their  fellow^'SUbjeots.  This  they  at  first  regarded  as  a  gviev- 
ona  iflSpositiDn;  bat  the  king's  aiithortl^  was'  established  by  )bl  power  that 
ndthex  the  cl^ify  B^r  the  pope  could  iatnnidate.  But,  to  keeiv  tlfe  cleiigy  as 
awsh  an  possible  in  fau  interests,  he  appointed  none  bot  his  own  ooontrymoii 
to  the  most  considerable  cfaoriii-digibiifeies;  and  even  displaced  Stigand,  a'tcfa^ 
bishop  of  Cattteilnhry ,-  opon  some  fri volons-  pretences.  His  veal  motite'  was> 
that  Boeh  a  digikity  was  too  exalted  for  a- nan  ve  to  possess. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  in  bambliiEtg  the  clergy,  he  was  ao^Iess  s<>Hoi- 
tooa  to  repaess  mai^  of  those  superstitioas  i^ractioes  to  which  they  had 
givoD  eodntanaOco;  -  Bb  endearoared  i6  aboiiidi  trials  by  «rd««/  and  sai^/^-^ 
1^^  Tim  ordeal  ttial,  which  had  biBenr  oiigioally  of  pagi^n  institntion^  and 
was  still  iieid  in  venetfatiod-  by  the  Saxoa  Christiaiis, '  was  either  by  fiire  or 
water.  It  Was  osed'in  oilmihal  cases,  ^here  th^  snbpioions  wtt^  strong,  bdt 
the  proofs  ilot*eridentL  hbi  that  of  fins). the  person  aecused  n^as  bitHight  Into 
an  open  plain,  aad/^seaeralrM^hot^plboghsfaanMi  wero  blaced  at  equal  inters 
vale  before  him;  oxer  these  he  Wa^  la  walk  bNadfoild ;  and^  if  he  escelped 
nnhnrt,  1m  was  acquitted  of  the  charfjfe;  In  the  trial  by  watfer,  thepers(m 
aeistised  was  thrown,  bound  hand  odd)  foot,  into  the  water :  if  hs  sank,  ho 
was  deehnnsd  innooent ;  if  he  swaad,-^he  was  exeooted;  as'beipg  thus  miractAi 
loosly oonvicted.  The  trial  by  eam^flght  was  iierfermed  by  single  combat, 
in  lists  appointed  tor  that  pofpooe,  bbtween  the  accuser  and-  the  accused,. 
He  who,)  in  such  aease^-  cqmeoff  vietofioos,  wan  deemed  innotent ;  and lio 
whowaaeonqneiedy'if  he  sormed  his*  antagbmsfs  resentment  fn  the  fields 
waaaure  to.sidfef  as  a  malefodor  s4mb  doie  alte«b  Botli  these  trialk  William 
abuiihhed;  aisiunolifistian  and  unjiist^  ahdh^rddawMaireaasiM  tothejudr- 
meUttd;  tMSi]mB  mah,  of  a  rank  neady  bqual  to^  that  of  theipriooaer  .Ttaife^ 
2.  o 
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method  of  trial  by  Jaiy  was  commbn  to  tbe  Saxons,  aa  w^ll  ai  the  Nomianf  ^ 
long  before ;  bat  it  was  now  confinned  by  him  with  all  the  sanction  of  imiis- 
poled  anthority. 

While  William  was  thns  employed,  in  rewarding  his  associates,  panishing 
the  refractory,  and  giving  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all,  he  was  threatened  with 
an  insurrection  in  his  dominipns  on  the  continent,  which  he  thoaght  his  pre- 
sence necessary  to  snppresit.  [a.  u.  1073.]    Unwilling,  however,  to  draw  off 
his  Norman  forces  from  England,  he  carried  over  a  oonsiderable  army,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  English ;  and  by  those  brare  troops  he  soon  tednoiMl 
the  rcYolters  to  submission.    Thus  we  see  a  whimsical  victssitnde  of  fortune : 
the  inhabitants  or  Normandy  brought  over  for  the  conquest  of  the  English, 
and  tbe  English  sent  back  to  conquer  the  Normans.    However,  William  had 
not  time  to  enjoy  his  success  unmolested ;  for  accounts  were  quickly  brought 
him  from  England,  that  a  new  conspiracy  was  foimed,  more  dreadful,  in 
being  supported  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Normans  and  the  English.    Tlie 
adventurers  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  William  into  England,  had 
been  bred  in  authority  and  independence  athome,  and  were  ill  able  to  eodaro 
the  absolute  authority  which  this  monarch  had  for  some  time  assumed.    Tho 
discontents  were  therefore  become  veiy  general  among  these  haughty  nobles ; 
and  some  wanted  only  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  break  out  into  open 
rebellion.    Among  the  number  was  Roger>  earl  of  Hereford,  son  and  heir  to 
FitB-Osbome,  who  had  been  the  king's  principal  favqurite.    This  nobleman 
had,  either  by  way  of  compliment  to  the  king,  or  in  compliance  with  some 
obligation  of  the  feudal  law,  solicited  William's  consent  to  permit  the  mar* 
riage  of  his  sister  with  Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk;  but  he  was  flatly 
refused.    Nevertheless,  he  proceeded  to  solemniae  the  nuptials  witii  great 
magnificence,  assembling  all  his  friends,  and  those  of  Guader,  upon  tbe 
occasion.    As  the  parents  of  the  new^married  couple  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  William,  whose  resentment  they  had  every  reason  to 
dread,  they  took  the  opportunity,  while  the  company  was  heated  with  wine, 
to  introduce  that  as  a  subject  of  conversation.    They  inveighed  against  the 
severity  of  his  government ;  they  observed,  that,  by  means  of  his  excessive 
impositions,  he  had  taken  with  one  hand  what  he  had  given  with  the  other ; 
they  affected  to  commiserate  the  English,  whom  he  had  reduced  to  beggary ; 
and  aggravated  the  defects  in  his  disposition,  which  they  represented  as 
haughty  and  nnforgiving.    The  guests  were  ready  enough  at  any  time  to 
concur  in  their  complaints;  but  now,  wanned  by  the  jollity  of  tbe  entertain- 
ment, they  pot  no  bounds  to  their  seal.    They  unanimously  entered  into  n 
conspiracy  to  shake  off  his  yoke ;  and  earl  Waltheoff  himself,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  pardoned  upon  a  former  insurrection,  was  among  the  foremost 
on  this  occasion.    But  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  anxiety  that  be 
reflected,  in  his  cooler  intervals,  upon  an  engagement  made  in  the  ardonr  of 
intoxication,  big  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  both  to  himself  and  his 
country.    In  this  state  of  perturbation  he  had  recourse  to  his  wife,  the  niece 
of  the  king,  and  unbosomed  himself  to  her,  as  he  had  the  most  firm  relianoe 
on  her  fidelity.    But  he  was  deceived ;  for  she  was  in  love  with  another,  and 
only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  her  husband  at  any  rate.    She, 
therefore,  instantly  found  means  to  communicate  the  whole  afiur  to  the  *^' 


taking  care  to  represent  her  husband's  conduct  in  the  most  disadvantageoas 
point  of  view.  In  the  mean  time,  Waltheoff  himself  gave  way  to  his  internal 
remorse,  and  confessed  the  whole  conspiracy  to  Lanfranc,  who  exhorted  him, 
by  all  means,  to  reveal  it  to  the  king ;  which  he  was  at  last  persuaded  to  do : 
but  it  was  not  till  the  whole  affair  had  been  divulged  by  his  faithless  consort. 
William  coolly  thanked  him  for  his  fidelity;  but  the  former  account  of  his 
perfidy  sunk  deep  into  tbe  king's  mind,  and  he  secretly  resolved  to  punish  it. 
During  this  interval,  the  conspirators  being  informed  that  Waltheoff  was 
gone  over  to  Normandy,  justly  concluded  that  their  designs  were  betrayed, 
and  flew  to  arms  before  their  schemes  were  ripe  for  execution.  The  eari 
of  Hereford  was  checked  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  in  the*kingrs 
interest  The  eari  of  Norfolk  was  defeated  by  Odo  the  king's  brother ;  and 
the  prisoners  who  were  taken  had  each  the  right  foot  cut  off,  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  a  similitadc  of  treason.    Tbe  earl  himself  retiied  to  Denmark ; 
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•0  Itet  WilliMB,  upon  hit  arrival  in  Snglaiid,  foitiid  that  notbini^  remained 
for  IniB  to  do  bat  to  panisb  the  eriminala ;  whicli  was  performed  with  nnusaal 
aeveritf.  Many  of  the  rebels  were  hang^ed,  some  had  their  eyes  pat  oat,  and 
others  their  hands  cat  off.  The  onfortanate  Waltheoff,  who  had  impradently 
anterad  into  the  conspiraoy,  bat  attempted  to  atone  for  liis  fisolt  by  an  early 
eonfesaion,  foond  no  meroy.  He  was  rich,  and  he  was  an  Eng^lishman ;  two 
faoha  that  serred  to  aggravate  his  gnilt:  he  ifas  accordingly  tried,  con- 
demned, and  execated.  His  infamous  wife  did  not  long  enjoy  the  frcdts  of 
her  perfidy ;  bat  fhlling  some  time  after  ander  the  Ung's  displeasare,  was 
abaodoned  by  the  world,  and  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorse/ 
and  misery.  8ome  assert  that  this  nobleman  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  of 
Odo,  not  of  William ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Wattbeoff, 
and  Fitx-Aabert,  a  noble  Norman,  who  was  also  beheaded  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  only  persons  of  note  that  were  execated  during  the  reign  of  Williani 
the  Conqaeror.  Having  thus  re-established  the  peace  of  his  government, 
and  extinguished  the  last  embers  of  rebellion  with  blood,  William  returned 
once  more  to  the  continent,  in  order  to  pursue  Guader,  who,  escaping  from 
Bagland,  had  taken  refuge  with  the  count  of  Bretagne.  Finding  him,  how- 
ever, too  powerfully  protected  by  that  prince,  instead  of  prosecuting  Us  ven- 
^eanee,  he  wisely  came  to  a  treaty  with  the  count,  in  winch  Guader  was 
udnded. 

William  having  thos  secured  the  peace  of  his  dominions,  now  expected 
rest  from  his  labonrs ;  and  finding  none  either  willing  or  powerful  enough  to 
oppose  him,  be  hoped  that  the  end  of  his  reign  would  be  marked  witii  pros- 
perity and  peace.  Bat  sach  is  the  blindness  of  human  hope,  that  be  found 
enemies  where  he  least  expected  them,  and  such  too  as  served  to  imbitter 
dl  die  latter  part  of  his  life..  His  last  troubles  wete  excited  by  his  own 
children,  from  the  opposing  of  whom  he  could  ^xpect  to  reap  neither  glory 
nor  gain.  He  had  four  sons,  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry,  besides 
several  daughters.  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  suxnamed  Curthose,  from  tbo 
shortness  of  his  legs,  was:  a  prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery  of  his  family 
and  nation,  bat  was  rather  bold  than  prudent,  rather  enterprising  than  politic. 
Baniest  after  fame,  and  even  impatient  that  his  father  should  stand  in  the 
way,  he  aspired  to  that  independence  to  which  his  temper,  as  well  as  some 
eireomatances  in  his  situation,  conspired  to  invite  him.  He  had  formerly 
been  promised  b^  his  father  the  government  of  Maine,  a  province  of  France, 
wych  had  sobmitted  to  William,  and  was  also  declared  successor  to  the 
dakedom  of  Normandy.  However,  when  he  came  to  demand  an  execution 
of  these  engagements,  he  received  an  absolute  denial ;  the  king  shrewdly 
observing,  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  throw  off  his  clothes  till  he  went  to 
bed.  Robert  openly  declared  his  resentment,  and  was  often  heard  to  express 
fail  jealoasy  of  his  two  surviving  brothers,  William  and  Henry ;  for  Richard 
was  killed  in  hunting,  by  a  stag.  These,  by  greater  assiduity,  had  wrought 
Qpon  the  credulity  and  affections  of  the  king,  and  consequently  were  tiie 
nost  obnoxious  to  Robert  A  mind,  therefore,  so  well  prepared  for  resent- 
nwnt,  soon  found  or  made  a  cause  for  an  open  rupture.  The  princes  were  one 
day  in  sport  together,  and,  in  the  idle  petulance  of  play,  took  it  into  their 
brads  to  throw  water  upon  their  elder  brother  as  he  passed  through  the  court 
on  leaving  their  apartment.  Robert,  all  alive  to  suspicion,  quickly  turned 
this  idle  frolic  into  a  studied  indignity ;  and  having  these  jealousies  inflamed 
by  one  of  his  favourites,  be  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  up  stairs  with  an  intent 
to  take  revenge.  The  whole  castle  was  quickly  filled  with  tumult,  and  it  was 
not  without  some  ditficulty  that  the  king  himself  was  able  to  appease  it.  But 
be  eoald  not  allay  the  ammosity,  which,  from  that  moment,  ever  after  pre- 
vailed in  bis  family.  Robert,  attended  by  several  of  his  confederates,  with- 
drew to  Rouen  that  very  night,  hoping  to  sarprise  the  castle ;  but  hts  design 
was  def<»ted  by  the  governor. 

The  flame  being  thus  kindled,  the  popular  character  of  the  prince,  and  a 
sympathy  of  manners,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility  of  Normandy  and  Maine, 
as  well  as  of  Anjou  and  Bretagne,  to  espouse  his  c^uarrel ;  [a.  d.  1077.1  even 
bis  mother,  it  is  said,  supported  him  by  secret  remittances,  abd  aided  fiim  in 
this  obstinate  resistance  by  private  eneooragement.    This  unnatural  eontese 
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ooBtiqye^  for  several  years  to  laflame  the  Notman  itat» ;  api  WUtttei  mnm 
at  Ia«t..  obliged  to  have  reooarie  to  Boglaad  for  Bii|ipartio|p  bie  aaCkoiity 
against  his  sod.  Accordingly,  drawiag  aa  anny  of  EoglithiBeo  togetliery  hm 
M  them  OTCT  intq  Normeody ;  whcfe  he  aoon  compeUed:  iRobert  iiad  his 
adherents  to  quit  the  field,  and  he  was  quickly  reinstated  in  aRhisdailiiiiioiia. 
[a.  d.  1079«]  As  for  Koberf,  being  no  longer  able, to  resist  his  father,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  casUe  of  Gerberoy»  whioh  the  king  of  Franoe 
had  provided  for  him,  wl\ere  he  was  shortly  after  besieged  by  his  father.  As 
the  garrison  was  strong,  and  conscions  of  guilt,  it  made  a  most  gallant  defenee; 
and  many  were  the  skirmishes  and  duels  tliat  were  fought  nader  its  wails. 
In  one  of  these,  accident  brought  the  king  and  his  son  leather ;  bat,  being 
both  ooDoealed  by  their  .helmets,  they  attacked  each  other  with  mntnU 
i^ry,  A  fierce  and  dreadful  combat  ensued  between  them«  till  at  last  the 
young  prince  wounded  bis  father  in  the  arm,  and  threw  him  from  his  horse. 
The  next  blow  would,  in  all  probability,  have  pat  an  end  to  .the  king's  life, 
had  be  i^ot  cried  out  for  assistance.  Hobert  then  iitimediately  reoolleoted 
jiis  father's  voice ;  and  at  once  stung  with  a  coasdeaSQess  of  his  crime,  he 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and  raised  the  fallen  monarch  from  the  greand.  He 
then  prostrated  himself  in  his  presence,  and  ersved  pardon  for  his  ofeoooa^ 

Komisiag  for  the  future  a  strict  adherence  to  Ids  duty.  The  resentment  bar* 
nred  by  the  king  was  not  so  easily  appeased ;  perhaps  his  indignatiod  at 
being  overcome,  added  to  his  apger :  instead,  therefore,  of  patdo^ag  his  son, 
he  gave  htm  bis  malediction,  and  departed  for  his  own  eamp  on  Roherfa 
horse,  which  the  priaee  had  assisted  htm  to  monnt.  However,  the  oondnot 
of  the  son  served,  after  some  reoolleetioii,  to  appease  the  father.  As  soon  aa 
William  had  returned  to  Roaen,  he  -became  reeonoiled  to  Robert,  and  car* 
ried  him  with  him  into  England,  where  he  if  as  saoeessfully  employed  in  rtUt* 
Hating  an  invasion  of  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland* 

William,  htivf;  thus  freed  from  foreign  and  domestio  enemies,  began  to 
have  sufiicient  leisure  for  a  more  attentive  apidication  to  the  daties  of  peace* 
(a.  d^  1081.]  For  this  purpose  the  Domesday  Book  was  coMii)«led  by  hia 
order,  which  contains  a  general  surtey  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom ;  their 
extent  in  each  district ;  tiieir  proprietors,  tenafcs*  value,  the  qoantity  of  meaf- 
doiv«  pasture,  wood,  and  arsble  land,  which  they  contained ;  and  in  some 
counties,  the  number  of  tenants,  cottagers*  and  people  of  all  denomiaatioBay 
who  lived  apon  thenu  This  detail  enabled  him  to  regalate  the  taxations  in 
such  a  manner,  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  bear  their  dotiea 
in  proportion  to  their  abilities* 

fie  was  no  less  careful  of  the  methods  of  saving  money  than  of  aecomnia* 
UotBu  He  reserved  a  very  ample  revenoe  for  the  cvown ;  and  in  the  general 
distribution  of  land  among  his  followers,  he  kept  possession  of-  no  less  thaa 
foorteen  hundred  manors  in  different  parts  of  the  oountnr*  Sach  was  his  in- 
come, that  it  is  justly  said  to  have  exee'eded  .that  of  as^y  soglish  prince  either 
before  or  since  bis  time.  No  king  of  England  was  eter  so  opolent ;  none  so 
able  to  support  the  splendour  aad  magpilcence  of  a  coart ;  none  had  so  many 
places  of  trust  and  profit  to  bestow ;  and  none,  oeasequently,  had  his  oohh 
mands  attended  with  such  implicit  obedienee, 

,  There  was  one  pleasure  to  which  William,  as  well  as  all  the  Nonnans  and 
ancient  Saxons,  was  addicted,  which  was  huntiog.  To  indulge  this  in  ita 
wtmost  extent,  he  depopulated  the  county  of  Hants  for  thirty  miles,  taming 
out  the  inhabitants,  destroying  all  the  viUages,  and  making  the  wretched  out* 
easts  no  compensation  for  si|oh  an  injury.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
an  noblemen  without  distinction  had  a  right  to  hnnt  in  the  royal  forests ;  bat 
William  appropriated  all  these,  and  published  very  severe  laws  to  prohibit 
his  subjects  irom  encroaching  on  this  part  of  his  prerogative.  The  killing  of 
a  deer,  a  boas,  or  even  a  bare,  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  delinqoenfis 
eyes,  at  a  time  when  the  killing  of  a  man  might  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a 
moderate  fine  or  composition. 

As  the  king^s  wealth  and  power  were  so  great.  It  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  the  riches  of  his  ministers  were  in  proportion.  Those  of  his  uterine  brother 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeox,  were  so  grea^  that  he  resolved  to  parehase  the 
papacy.    For  this  parpose,  taking  the  opportaidty  of  William's  absemse,  ho 


iipilnMil  fc  isMtpl  »t  tiift  Me  of  Wight,  an  board  of  wMob-he  moI  imnfeMo 
tficMpiM,  and.  prepared  for  bis  embarluitibn;  but  he  was  oDfortunateli' 
detaioMl  hy  oootrary  winds.  In  the  mean  time,  William,  having  bad  iotima* 
tioo  of  bis  desif  iH  resoly^  to  prevent  th«  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  froo^ 
bis  doniaioiufc  Aooordingly,  returning  from  Norinaodj,  where  he  was  then 
cnplored,  became  into  Rngland  at  the  yery  instant  his  brother  was  stepping 
00  board,  and  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  made  a  prisoner.  His  atteno- 
ants,  bowever,  respecting  the  immouities  of  the  church,  scmjpied  to  execote 
his  oommaiidp ;  so  that  the  king  himself  was  obliged  with  his  own  hands  to 
aeise  him.  Odo*  diaconoertnd  at  so  unexpected  an  intervention,  appealed  to 
the  pope ;  wboi  he  alleged,  W9S  the  only  person  upon  earth  to  try  a  bishop. 
To  this  the  king  replied,  ihat  he  did  not  seize  him  as  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  an 
tbe  earl  of  Kfimi  i  and  in  that  capacity  he  expected,  and  would  have,  an.accomnt 
of  bis  admiiriafffatien.  He  was,  thereibie,  sent  prisoner  into  Normandy ;  and 
■otvitbsUndiag  all  the  remonstrances  and  threats  of  Gregory,  he  wa# 
detained  in  castody  during  the  remainder  of  William's  reign. 

William  had  scarcely  pot  an  end  to  this  transaction,  when  he  felt  a  very 
Mvere  blow  in  the  death  of  Matilda,  his  queen ;  and,  as  misfortunes  generally 
come  together,  he  received  information  of  a  aeneral  insurrection  in  Maine, 
the  nobility  of  which  had  been  always  averse  from  the  Norman  government. 
Upon  his  arrival  on  the  continent,  he  found  that  the  insurgents  had  been 
lecretiy  assisted  and  excited  by.  the  king  pf  France,  whose  policy  consisted 
io  thus  lessening  the  Norinan  power,  by  ereatinr  dissensions  among  the 
Bobles  of  its  different  provinces.  William's  displeasure  was  not  a  little 
iaaeased  by  thoaoeooiit  he  reoetved  eC  some  raiUaries  which  that  awwuivcli 
had  thrawo  oot  against  him;  .  It  stems  that  William,  who  was  becoine  oorpi^ 
leat,  had  boon  detained  Ul  bed  soaie  time  by  sickness ;  and  Philip  was  heard 
to  my,  that.be  only  Jay»-in  of  Jt  big-beUy.  This  so.  provoked  the  Bnglisk 
Boaavch,  that  he  aoBt  him  woid  he  should  soon  be  up,  and  would,  at  hiB 
ebnrehiag,  present  snch  a  mudber  of  tapers  a$  would  set  the  kingdom  of 
FiBaoe  in  a  flame. 

In  order  to  perform  thii  promise,  he  levied  a  strong  army,  and»  enteiing 
the  Isle  of  Fnume,  destroyed  ahd  bnnit  all  the  villages  and  bous<8S  withfliByt 
•ppositioii.  [a^d.  ^087.]  He  took  the  town  of  Maate,  which  he  rednced  ta 
ubes.  But  the  progress  of  these  hostilities  was  stopped  by  an  accideAW 
which  sherUy  ailer'  p«t  an  end  to  William's  life.  His  horse  chancing  to  pl«ce 
his  fere-fiBet  on  some  hot  ashes,  plnnged  so  violenllyy  that  the  rider  wae. 
thrown  forward,  awl  bmised  imon  the  pommel  of  the  aaddlo  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  he  soiered  a  relapbe,  ana  wan  obliged  to  retuin  to  Rooen.  Finding- his 
ittnem  kmrane,  and  .being  aenaihle  of  the  approach  oC  death,  he  hegu  to 
ton  his  eyee  to  a  latnre  states  from  whieh  the  pnrfuit  of  andiition  had  loos 
•terted  them.  He.waa  nonr  struok.with  remorse  for  all  his  omeltief  aod 
^cpredationn:  he  ende»ronred  to  atone  for  his  former  offences  by  kurgepio? 
Mats  to  ohntches  and  mbnastertcs,  and  by  giting  liberty  to  maj^  priaonera; 
whom  he  iiad  « nfoslly  detained.  He  was  even  prevailed  oo»  though  not 
vithoot  relpatanoe,  to..ooi|seni,  ^ith  his  dying  breath,  to.thedeliveranoe  of 
his  brother  Odd,  against  whom  he  was  extremely  incensed.  He  .theft 
be^oeathed  Notmandv  and  Maine  to  his  eldest  son  Robert^  whom  he  never 
leied;  io  Heniy  he  left  five  thousand  ponnds  and  bin  mother's  jointure, 
vithoot  the  smallest  teiritory ;  ami  though  he  wonld  not  pretemi  to  estabUah 
the  sooeeskion'of  the  orown  of  Buland,  to. whieh  hftnow  began  Io  pereetvo 
that  he  had  nO  title,  be  ezpcess^  hm  wi»(i  that  it  might  dcTolTe  to  his  favoniw 
ite  ion  William,  whom  he  immediftteljp  despatched  with  letters  to  the  arahr 
hiihop  of  Canlivbiiryv  dehiring  his  asdstanee.  .Hairing  thoa  repriated  his 
tsmporal  aiiaiaa,  he  was  conveyed  in  a  litiar  to  a  little  vUlage  neas .lUueD* 
where  ho  might  settle  the  oonoenift  of  his  anoA  without  noiao  Or  interrnption* 
It  was, there  that  he  died,  in  the  shcty^lfUi  year  of  hie  age,  after  baring 
wigned  fifty^t^iree  years  in  Nontendy,  and  almost  tweatjHtMie  in  Sngland» 
His  body  waa  intenwd  m  the  ehnieh  at  GAen,  whieh  he  himself  had  founded : 
km  Us  fHtannent  was  attesded  with  a  rmi^kabki  dscnmatanee.  Am  thd 
Wdy  #aa  eanying  to  ^he  grave,  the  prelates  and  prieoU  attending  with  the 
•Oil  n«iu  rilnn^  a  aao»  wbo  ilood  wvon  an  eaiilMnoe^  wraa  heard  to  ery  ont 
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witii  a  fond  Tolce,  and  to  forbid  the  intennent  of  the  body  ia  a  fpottbatbatf 
been  uojastly  seized  by  tb^  Conqaeror.  **  That  very  plaee/'  cried  the  man, 
**  it  the  area  of  my  father's  bouse ;  and  I  now  sanimon  the  departed  wnil 
before  the  dWine  tribanal  to  do  me  jastioe,  and  to  atone  for  so  ip'eat  an 
oppression."  Tbe  bishops  and  attendants  were  stmek  with  the  man's  intre- 
pid condact;  they  inqnired  into  the  troth  of  his  charj^e,  and,  finding  it  jnst, 
agreed  to  satisfy  him  for  the  damag:e8  he  had  sustained. 

William  was  a  prince  of  great  eoorag^  and  capaeity ;  ambitions,  politic, 
croel,  vindictive,  and  rapacious.  He  was  fond  of  glory,  and  parsimoniona 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  ostentation.  Though  sudden  and  impetnoas  in 
his  enterprises,  he  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  indefoUgabie  in  times  of  danger. 
He  is  said,  by  the  Norman  writers,  to  have  been  above  eight  feet  high,  his 
body  strong-built  and  well  proportioned,  and  his  strength  such  that  none  of 
his  courtiers  could  draw  bis  bow.  He  tatlced  little  ;  be  was  seldom  affable 
to  any,  except  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  with  him  he  was  ever 
meek  and  gentle— with  all  others,  stem  and  austere.  Though  he  rendered 
himself  formidable  to  all,  and  odious  to  many,  yet  he  had  policy  snfioient  to 
transmit  his  power  to  posterity;  and  the  throne  is  still  occnpied  by  hia 
descendants. 


CHAP.  VI. 

William  Rufus.— a.  d.  1087  to  1100. 

William,  snmamed  Ruftis  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  no  sooner 
received  the  late  king's  letter  to  LaofranC  in  his  favour,  than  he  hastened  to 
take  measures  for  securing  himself  on  tbe  throne.  Arriving,  therefore,  before 
the  news  of  William's  death  had  yet  reached  England,  his  first  care  wan  to 
ti^e  possession  of  the  treasure  left  by  the  king  at  Winchester,  which  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  He  ttien  addressed  the  primate,  who 
had  always  considered  him  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  affection,  and  who  now, 
finding  tiie  justness  of  his  claim,  instantly  proceeded  to  tbe  ceremony  of  hia 
coronation.  At  the  same  time,  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  successor  to 
Normandy,  took  peaceable  possession  of  that  government ;  where  his  persmft 
was  loved,  and  his  accession  long  desired. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the  English  began  to  think 
tiiey  had  hitherto  mistaken  this  prince's  character,  who  had  always  appeared 
to  them  rode  and  brutal.  He  at  first  seemed  to  pay  the  utmost  regard  to  the 
counsels  of  Lanfranc  the  primate,  which  were  mild  and  gentle,  and  constantly 
calenlated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  the  Norman  barons, 
who  knew  him  better,  perceived  that  he  kept  his  disposition  under  an  unna- 
tural restraint,  and  that  he  only  waited  an  opportunity  for  throwing  off  the 
mask  when  his  power  should  be  established.  They  were,  from  the  banning, 
displeased  at  the  division  of  the  empire  by  the  late  king;  they  eagerly 
derired  an  union  as  before,  and  looked  upon  Robert  as  the  proper  owner  of 
die  whole.  The  natural  disposition  also  of  this  prince  was  as  pleasing  to 
them,  as  that  of  William,  his  brother,  was  odious.  Robert  was  open, 
generous,  and  humane ;  he  carried  bis  facility  to  an  excess,  as  he  could 
scarcely  find  strength  of  mind  to  give  any  of  bis  adherents  the  mortification 
of  a  rerasal.  But  this  was  a  quality  no  way  disagreeable  to  those  who  ex- 
pected to  build  their  ambition  on  the  easy  pliancy  of  his  temper.  A  powerful 
oonspiracy  was  therefore  carried  on  against  William ;  and  Odo,  the  late  king's 
brother,  undertook  to  conduct  it  to  maturity. 

William,  sensible  of  the  danger  that  Uireatened  him  on  all  aides,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  affections  of  the  native  English,  whom  he  prevailed  upon, 
hj  promises  of  future  good  treatment  and  preference  in  the  distribution  of 
his  favours,  to  espouse  his  interests.  He  was  soon  in  the  field ;  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  shewed  himself  in  readiness  to  oppose  all  who 
should  dispute  his  pretensions.  In  tbe  mean  time,  Odo  had  written  to 
Robert  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  in  liis  favour,  urging  him  to  use  de» 
spatch,  and  exciting  him  by  the  greatness  of  tbe  danger,  and  the  splendour  of 
tfae^reward.    Robert  give  tbe  most  positive  assmanoes  of  speedy  unitanoe  ; 
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iMit  loM  nfloUnoa  WM  not  to  b«  exeiled  by  distont  ezpcototiailf.  lmU$4  of 
emf^oyiag  liis  money  in  leries  to  support  hit  ffieods  in  Eogtand,  be  sqvui- 
defod  it  away  in  idle  expenses  and  unmerited  benefits^  so  that  he  prooraeti* 
natcd  his  departare  till  tbe  opportanity  was  lost;  while  William  exerted 
biBueJf  with  ineredible  aetiTity  to  dissipate  the  oonfederaey  before  he  ooold 
arriTe.  Nor  was  this  diiBoolt  to  effect:  the  conspirators  bad,  in  conseqnenco 
of  Robert's  assurances,  taken  possession  of  some  fortresses ;  bnt  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  tbe  kinip  soon  reduced  mem  to  isiplore  for  mero^«  He  granted  them 
tbw  Uvea,  but  confiscated  all  tbeir  estates,  and  bamsbed  tlMon  from  tbe 
kingdom. 

William,  thus  freed  from  all  danger  of  insarrectioii,  and  fixed  in  the  peace* 
able  possession  of  tbe  kingdom,  shewed  the  first  instance  of  his  penrerse  dis* 
poBition«  ID  his  ingratitude  to  tlie  English,  who  had  secured  him  on  the  tiirone. 

Tbe  deatb  of  Lsnfrane,  which  followed  shortly  after,  took  off  all  reslrafait 
from  bis  indinatioiis ;  and  his  mind  now  appealed  in  ite  natural  deformity, 
tyrannical  and  unjust  He  ordered  a  new  survey  to  be  taken  of  all  tbe 
lands  and  property  of  tfie  kinifdom ;  and  wherever  be  found  them  undervalued 
in  tbe  Domesday  Book,  be  raised  the  proportion  of  taxes  accordingly.  Bven 
tbe  privileges  of  tbe  church,  which  were  held  very  sacred  in  those  times  of 
ignorance,  were  bnt  a  feeble  rampart  against  bis  usurpations :  he  seised  the 
vacant  bishoprics,  and  openly  put  to  side  such  abbeys  as  be  thought  proper. 
But,  not  contented  with  exerting  bis  tyranny  over  bis  own  dominions,  be  was 
resolved  to  extend  his  authority  over  those  of  bis  brother.  In  consequendo 
of  this  resolution,  he  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army; 
[a.  d.  1001.]  bnt  tbe  nobility,  on  both  sides,  strongly  connected  by  interest 
and  alliances,  breogbt  on  an  accommodation.  Among  other  articles  of  this 
treaty,  it  was  agreed,  that  if  either  of  tbe  brothers  sboukl  die  without  issue,  tbe 
survivor  should  inherit  all  his  dominions.  It  was  in  vain  that  Henry,  the 
other  brother,  remonstrated  against  this  act  of  injustice ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  took  anas,  and  even  defended  a  Kttie  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Notmandy, 
fiM-  some  time,  against  their  united  assaults.  He  was  at  last  obliged  to  sur- 
leader;  and  being  despoBed  of  even  tbe  smaU  patrimony  that  wan  left  him, 
he  wandered  about  for  some  years  with  a  few  -attendants,  and  was  often 
reduced  to  great  poverty. 

It  was  in  besieging  this  fortress  that  a  cirenmstonee  or  two  have  been 
related,  wbieb  serve  to  mark  tbe  character  of  the  two  brothers.  As  William 
was  taking  tbe  air  one  day  on  Imrsebaok,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp, 
he  pofccived  two  horsemen  riding  ovt  from  tbe  castle,  who  soon  came  up  and 
sMacfaed  bim.  In  the  very  first  encounter,  tbe  king's  horse  being  killed, 
overturned,  and  lay  upon  bim  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  disengage 
himself.  His  antagonist,  while  he  remained  in  this  sitoation,  lifted  up  bis 
aim  to  despateh  bim ;  when  William  exclaimed,  in  a  menacing  tone,  '*  Hold, 
villain !  I  am  tbe  king  of  England.''  The  two  soldiers  were  inMnediatoly 
seised  with  veneration  and  awe ;  and  helping  bim  op,  accommodated  him  with 
one  of  tbeir  horses.  William  was  not  uograteful  for  this  service ;  he  mounted 
the  horse,  and  ordering  tbe  soldter  to  follow,  took  li|m  into  bis  service.  Soon 
sfier,  Robert  had  an  occasion  to  shew  still  greater  maiks  of  generosity ;  for, 
hearing  that  tbe  garrison  was  in  great  distress  for  want  of  water,  be  not  only 
ordered,  that  Henry  ahoold  be  permitted  to  supply  himself,  but  also  sent  him 
some  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own  table.  Rafus  'did  not  at  all  approve  of  this 
iH-tiaMd  generosity;  bnt  Robert  answered  his  remonstrances  by  saying, 
"  Shall  we  suffer  our  brotber  to  die  with  thirst?  Where  shall  we  find  another 
when  be  U  gone  V* 

The  intestine  and  petty  discords  that  ensued  upon  this  accommodation 
between  Robert  and  Rufos,  seem  scarcely  worthy  of  the  attention  of  MBtprj^. 
They  indeed  produced  more  real  calamities  to  the  people  than  splendid 
iavasions  and  bloody  batUes ;  as  the  depredations  of  petty  tyranto  are  ever 
more  severely  felt  by  the  poor  than  the  magnanimous  projects  of  ambition. 
A  luptnre  ensued  between  Rnftis  and  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  in  which 
ths  latter  was  ultimatoly  surprised  and  slain  by  a  party  from  Alnwick  oastie.* 

A  new  breach  was  made  some  tfane  after  between  the  brothers,  [a.  n.  1009.) 
in  which  Rnftia  Ihimd.  means  to  encioacb  still  farther  upon  Robertas  posses 
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4iofl0b  Aa  inMtfium  from  ^  Welsh  filled  the  ooontcy  of  Bbglmd  ^iMI 
aim ;  [a«  d.  10&4«]  but  they  were  quickly  Teaelled,  and  obliged  to-  find  rdNt^ 
ij|:tlMir.ii(tite  mooatioalL  A  eoaspiraoy  ef  tke  Horaiaii  baiont  ia  BanplaM 
Ihrnatirann  Mridii»  edmeqaoiioea;  bol  tbeir  Bofattntot  wero  iweveated  aad 
l|:iiptratad«  Robert  Movrbray,  earl  of  NorthmBbeclaiai,  #lto  wai  at  the  head 
f^thb  plot,  wtfa  thtowm  into  prison,  :wii4re  he  died,  alter  Aiity  years'  eon- 
fiaewent.  The  coant  of  £•&,  another  oohspiralor^  dmyimg  the  ehai|^e,  fimght 
vith  his  aoense^  in  presence  of  the  ooart.Bt  Windaor,  and,  being  worsted  In 
th^  Qombaty  Was  edndeained  to-be  easteatiBd;  and  to  have  hit  eyes  pot  oni 
Every  conspiracy,  thus  detected,  served  to  enrich  the  lung,  who  took  oare  (o^ 
app]^  to  hU  o^n  use  those  treasures  that  had  been  amassed  for  the  pnrpose  of 

doUiroiiing  ^m. 

.Bat  the  memory  of  these  trandent'  broili  and  nnmooesiAil  tveasons  was 
QOfSr  totally  ecUpned.by  one  of  the  most  noted  enter piijes  that  ever  adorned 
4ie  antfldb  of  aniions,  or  excited  the  attention  of  mankind ;  I  mean  the 
omsades;  widch  were  now  first  projected.  Peter  the  Hefmit,  a  native  of 
Amiens. in  Pieardy,  was  a  man  of  grtet  aeal,  ooatage,  and  niety.  He  had 
modn  a  .pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jemsalem,  and  beheld,  with 
indigBWtion,  tbo  ornei  manner  in  which  the  Christiana  were*  treated  by  the 
inidels#  who  iwere  in  poaeession  of  tiiat  plaee.  Unable  to  snppreaa  hU 
re^ntmeat,  npon  his  retoM  he  entertained  the  bold  design  of  veelng  Hie 
whole  Ooantry  ifiroih  tiie  Mahometan  yohe,  atad  of  lestoiiag  to  the  Christian* 
the.  lead  where,  their  leUgioa  Whs  first  propagated:  Hci  proposed  his  views 
to  Ufhaa  XL  at  HmX  time  f>opep  who  peroutted  nither  than  assisted  this  bold 
enthashut  'id,  hia.:aims.  '  Peter,  tlterofore^  warmod  irith  a  adal  that  knew  no 
bonnda,  bef^an  ta  firoaoh  tho  crnsaidn,  and*  to  nxeite^e'pitnoes  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  fdeoveiy  of  the  Helgr  liand.  Bareheaded  and  barofooted,  ho 
tmv^tted  Horn  eonrt  to  donit,  pleaching  an- he  went,  and  inflaming  the*  aeal  oC 
c«My  sank  Qf;peepfci>  -Tba-ramo  of  thia  design  bdng  thna  dttRumd,  prelates, 
nohAes*  and  ptiaeee,  eonpnrred  in  aeoanding  it ;  and,  at'  a  oonaciif  held  at 
Ctoffpnontl  whero  thO  pope  hiiaself  eodwrted  to  the  nndertaking,  the  wkolo 
UtMMy  oriod'odt  with  one  v(doe,  as  if  by  inspiration,  /a  tr  «At  imII  ojT  Gmtf 
JU  i»  tU  will  i^.iMI  From  that  tnne  nothing  was  seen  hot  an  onlversal 
migrotion  of  the  western  nations  into  the  East :  men  of  aH  ranka  flew  to  ansa 
vfith  the  wtmoat  «laDrit]r»  and  bene  the  aicn  df  the  erosa  npon  tho^  right 
shnnhier,  an  a  manhof  thehB.devotion^^  toe  canaeu  In  the  aridha  of  this 
qnivoraal  aadomr  that  waa  diffnand  over  JSniope^  nsen  -wnro  not  emiroly  fln-* 
griM  of  their  .temiMtal  iBilafeat;for  aoan,  hoping  •  moro  mapdioent-seialo* 
nmmUk  tih6  «oft  rogiaha  of  Aiia,  aoM  theur  Batopean  ptopehy  Jar  whaievOr 
they  oonid  obtahlv  oonaentdd  with  icoeiving.  any  thing  for 'what  theT<#wo 
prodetoraHMd . totBin^oiah.  Antong the prineea  wlMi^ielt  and aeknowMteed 
thia  genctval  sjprit  of  enterprke,  wan  Robert,  dnke  of  Normandy.  Thn 
crnaaSn^wns  entiroly^ndntptodto  Ins  inclinaliona  add  bin  cironnntanoes ;  ho 
wna  baafev  nenlona^  eovetpna  of  frlbir^  Imraaaed  by  insuiaactiona,'had,  what 
was  moro  than-aH,  naaoraMy  fiaad  of  change.  In  ordi^r  to  aopply  mbniev  to 
delray  the  neeesdni7'<haiJKlea  of  ,so  esqpensive  nntutdi^vtafciing,  hnoflknwdto 
mortage  hia.  dnkodomof  Nnnnaddy  to  iia  brother.  Ikdha  for  a  atif^lated 
aum  of  money.  This  sum,-  which  was  no  greater  than  ton  tbaoaaaift  marks, 
wan  readily  promteM  by  Rofos,  whose ambitiott  wAs  upon  the  Waftoht tosehm 
avdry  advantage.  He  wa^  no  waya  solidtoos  aboatTaialng  the  moneys  as  he 
kneir  the  ridhea  of  hia  olergy.  Pram  them,  therefore,  he  forced  the  whole, — 
heedless  of  thear  mommra,  and  aggravating  hia  iiqaatioe  by  Hm  ptoda  pre- 
tences he  made  use  of  to  cover  his  extortions :  thus  equipping  hia  brother  for 
ins  toOMiitio  esEpedition  to  the  Holy  l^and,  he  nioro  wisely,  and  moro  safely, 
took  peaoeahto  poaaession  of  his  dukedom  at  home. 

Id  this  manner  Was  Normandy  once  moro  united  to  England  ;  and  fvom  thia 
union,  afterwards,  asosd  those  nnmofona  wnra  with  France  which  for  whoio 
eentariea  continued  to'  depopnUto  both  nations,  without  condoeing  in  tlie  end 
to  hmroaae  the  power  oC  either.  However,  Rafh/iraa  nbt  n  little  pteased 
with  toia  aioqiaSaition':  he  made  d  Toyagta-to  hia  n^pw  dqhiiniob,  and  'took  poa^ 
ti^riim  of  it  fpr.  ^V»  yearii/aooortfng  to  agroement*  with?  hia  rbaotbeiv  (x/n 
IQMi].  Ba  otMy  .dnmfmdad  of.  the  kidg^ofi  Faarioe  a  paH.  of  the  tirilMf  oft 
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wUcb  he  pretended  was  an  appurtenance  to  his  daehj,  asd  even 
attempted  to  eoforoe  his  claims  by  arms.  Bat  though  the  cession •  of  Maine 
and  Normandy  ^eatly  increased  the  kingr's  territories,  they  added  little  to 
his  real  power,  as  his  new  sabjects  were  composed  of  men  of  independent  ^ 
spirits,  mof«  ready  to  dispute  tlian  obet  his  commands.  Many  were  the 
rerolts  and  insorrections  which  he  was  oblif^ed  to  quell  in  person ;  and  no 
sooner  was  one  conspiracy  sappressed  than  anotiier  rose  to  give  him  firesk 
disqvietnde. 

In  the  midst  of  these  foreign  tronbles,  he  found  binuelf  inyolTed  in  a  dis- 
agreeable qoarrel  with  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbory,  a  prelate  of  a 
hau^ty  disposition,  and  extremely  tenacious  of  the  rirhts  of  the  el«^. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  schism  in  the  church,  between  Urban  and  Clement, 
who  both  pretended  to  the  papacy ;  and  Anselm,  who  had  already  acknow- 
ledged Urban,  was  determined,  without  the  king's  consent,  to  introduce 
hb  anthofity  into  England.  William,  who,  imitatmg  his  lather's  examine, 
had  prohibited  his  subjeots  from  recognising  any  pope  whom  he  had  not  pre- 
viooslT  approved,  was  enraged  at  Ansehn's  pretensions.  A  synod  was  sum- 
moned at  Roekingham,  for  deposing  the  prelate ;  but,  instead  of  obeying  the 
king,  the  members  of  it  declared,  that  none  but  the  pope  could  inflict  a  cen- 
snre  on  their  primate.  To  this  was  soon  after  added  a  fresh  olfonee.  Anselm 
being  i^oired  to  furnish  his  quota  of  soldiers  for  an  intended  expedition 
against  the  Welsh,  reluctantly  complied ;  but  he  sent  them  so  ill  equipped, 
thai  Ruins  threatened  him  with  a  prosecution.  As  the  resentments  on  ooth 
aides  were  increased,  their  mutual  demands  were  raised  in  proportion,  till  at 
lengA  their  anger  proceeded  to  recrimination ;  and  Anselm,  finding  it  dan- 
gerous to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  desired  permission  to  retire  to  Rome.  This 
request  the  king  very  readily  complied  with ;  but,  in  order  to  mortify  the 
pfclate  yet  more,  he  sent  an  officer  to  search  his  baggage  after  he  was  on 
board,  and  to  seine  all  his  money,  on  pretence  of  a  law  which  forbade  the 
exportation  of  silver.  Not  content  with  this,  he  ordered  all  his  temporalities 
to  be  eoafiscated,  and  actually  kept  possession  of  them  for  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life. 

This  open  infringement  of  what  were  then  considered  as  rights  of  the 
dmrch,  served  to  exasperate  the  pope,  as  well  as  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  dominions,  against  him.  Uroan  even  menaced  him  with  the  sentence  of 
excoounnnication  ;  but  he  was  too  earnestly  engaged  in  the  crusade  to  attend 
to  anj  other  business.  Rufos,  therefore,  little  regarded  those  censures, 
which  he  found  were  inefiectual :  he  had  very  little  religion  at  best ;  and  the 
amasing  infatuation  of  the  times  inspired  him  with  no  very  high  ideas  of  the 
wisdom  of  its  professors.  It  is  reported  of  him,  that  he  once  accepted  fifty 
marlu  of  a  Jew,  whose  son  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  who 
engaged  him  by  that  present  to  assist  in  bringing  back  the  youth  to  Judaism. 
Wilham  emplojed  both  menaces  and  persnasTon  to  that  purpose ;  but«  finding 
his  elTorts  ineff'ectual,  he  sent  for  the  father,  and  informing  him  that  the  new 
convert  was  obstinate  in  his  faith,  he  returned  him  half  the  money,  and  kept 
the  rest  for  his  pains.  At  another  time,  he  is  said  to  have  sent  for  some 
learned  Christian  theologians,  and  some  Jewish  rabbis,  and  bade  them  fairly 
dispute  the  points  of  their  religion  before  him.  He  was  perfectly  indifferent, 
he  said,  which  should  prevail ;  he  had  his  ears  open  to  both,  and  he  would 
embrace  that  doctrine,  which,  upon  comparison,  should  be  fisund  supported 
by  the  most  solid  arguments. 

In  this  manner  Rufus  proceeded,  careless  of  approbation  or  censure,  and 
only  Intent  upon  extending  his  dominions,  either  by  purchase  or  conquest. 
The  earl  of  Poictou  and  Onienne,  inflamed  witii  a  desire  of  going  upon  the 
crusade,  had  gathered  an  immense  multitude  for  that  expedition,  but  wanted 
money  to  forward  his  preparations..  He  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  Rufos, 
and  oflbred  to  mortgage  all  his  dominions,  vrithout  much  considering  what 
would  become  of  his  unhappy  subjects  that  he  thus  disposed  of.  The  king 
accepted  this  offer  with  his  usual  avtdity,  and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  as 
srmy,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  rich  provinces  thus  consigned  to  his 
trust  But  an  accident  put  an  end  to  all  his  ambitious  projects,  and  served 
to  rid  the  world  of  a  mercenary  ^rant.  His  favourite  amusement  was  hnnf- 
3.  H 
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ing,  filmoft  the  only  relaxation  of  princes  in  those  rude  times,  when  the  other 
arts  of  peace  were  bat  little  cultivated.  The  New  Forest  was  generallj  the 
scene  of  his  sport ;  and  there  he  osaally  spent  those  hours  which  were  not 
employed  in  business  of  a  more  serious  nature.  One  day,  as  he  was  mount- 
io$;  his  horse,  in  order  to  take  his  customary  amusement,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  stopped  by  a  monk,  who  warned  him,  from  some  dreams  he  had  the 
oi^ht  before,  to  abstain  from  that  day's  diversion.  Rufus,  smiling  at  bis 
superstition,  ordered  him  to  be  paid  for  his  zeal,  but  desired  him  to  have  more 
favourable  dreams  for  the  future.  Thus  settings  forward,  he  bef^an  the  chase, 
attended  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  knight,  famous  for  archery,  who  alwayp 
accompanied  him  in  these  excursions.  Towards  sunset,  they  found  them- 
selves separated  from  the  rest  of  their  retinue ;  and  the  king  dismounted, 
either  through  fatigue,  or  in  expectation  of  a  fresh  horse.  Just  at  that 
instant  a  stag  bounded  Qut  before  him ;  and  Rufus,  drawing  his  bow, 
wounded  the  animal,  yet  not  so  mortally  but  that  it  fled,  while  he  followed  in 
hopes  of  seeing  it  fail.  As  the  setting  sun  beamed  in  ins  face,  he  held  up  his 
bands  before  his  eyes,  and  stood  in  that  posture,  when  Tyrrel,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  let  fly  an  arrow,  which,  glancing  from  a  tree, 
struck  the  king  to  the  heart.  He  dropped  dead  instantaneously  ;  while  the 
innocent  author  of  his  death,  terrified  at  the  accident,  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
hastened  to  the  sea-shore,  embarked  for  France,  and  joined  the  crusade  that 
was  then  setting  out  for  Jerusalem.  William's  body  being  found  by  some 
countrymen  passing  through  the  forest,  was  laid  across  a  horse,  and  carried 
to  Winchester,  where  it  was  next  day  interred  in  the  cathedral,  without 
ceremony,  or  any  marks  of  respect.  Few  lamented  his  fate»  and  none  of  the 
courtiers  attend^  his  funeral. 

It  requires  no  great  art  to  draw  the  character  of  a  prince  whose  vices  were 
scarcely  compensated  by  one  virtue*  Rufus  was  a  perfidious,  encroaching, 
and  dangerous  neighbour ;  an  unkind  and  ungenerous  relation ;  a  rapacious, 
and  yet  a  prodigal  prince.  However,  tibere  remain  to  this  day  some  monu- 
ments of  his  public  spirit ;  the  Tower,  Westminster-hall,  and  London-bridge, 
were  all  built  by  him,  and  are  evidences  that  the  treasures  of  government 
were  not  all  expended  in  vain.  William  Rufus  was  slain  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  about  the  fortieth  of  his  age.  As  he  was  never  mar- 
ried, he  left  no  legitimate  issue :  the  succession,  therefore,  of  course  devolved 
upon  Robert,  his  elder  brother ;  but  he  was  then  too  distant  to  assert  his 
pretensions. 

CHAP.  VII. 
Henry  I.  ntnuifiMrf  Beau'-clbrc. — a.d.  1100  to  1135. 

There  were  now  two  competitors  for  the  crown, — Robert,  who  had  engaged 
in  the  holy  war,  and  Henry,  the  youngest  brother,  who  continued  at  home. 
Had  Robert  been  in  Normandy  when  William  died,  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  popularity  of  his  character,  and  from  the  treaty  formerly  concluded 
between  the  two  brothers,  that  he  would  have  been  elected  without  opposi- 
tion. This  valiant  and  generous  prince,  having  led  his  followers  into  Pales- 
tine, and  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage,  his  afl'able  disposition, 
and  unbounded  generosity,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  began  to  think  of 
returning  home,  and  of  enjoying  in  tranquillity  that  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  field  against  the  infidels.  But,  instead  of  taking  the  mon 
direct  road  to  England,  he  passed  through  Italy,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sibylla,  daughter  of  count  Conversano,  a  lady  of  celebrated  beauty ; 
and,  marrying  her,  he  lavished  away,  in  her  company,  those  hours  which 
•hpuld  have  been  employed  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  Henry,  who  had.  been  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 
when  his  brother  was  slain,  took  ihe  earliest  advantage  of  the  occasion,  and, 
hastening  to  Winchester,  resolved  to  secure  the  royal  treasure,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  best  assistant  in  seconding  his  aims.  William  de  Breteuil, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  treasury,  informed  of  the  king's  death,  opposed  him- 
self boldly  to  Henry's  pretensions.    He  ventured  to  assure  Henry,  that  the 
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moacjf  in  Idii  custody,  as  well  as  the  crowD,  belonged  to  his  elder  brother, 
and  that  be  was  resolved  to  contlnae  firm  in  his  just  allegiance.  The  dispote 
was  on  the  point  of  producing  bloodshed,  when  several  of  Henry's  partisans 
arriving,  compelled  Bretenil  to  surrender  the  treasure,  with  a  part  of  which 
tbej,  10  ail  probability,  hoped  to  be  rewarded  for  their  service.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  this,  without  losing  time,  he  next  hastened  to  London,  where  he 
procnred  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  the  exer<- 
dse  of  the  royal  dignity.  The  barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  acquiesced  in  a 
daim  which  they  were  unprepared  to  resist,  and  yielded  obedience  from  tiie 
fears  of  immediate  danger. 

Whenever  there  is  a  disputed  throne,  the  people  generally  become  unpires, 
and  thus  regain  a  part  of  those  natural  rights  of  which  they  might  have  been 
de|irived.  Henry  easily  foresaw,  that  to  secure  his  usurped  title,  his  so1>- 
jects  were  to  be  indulged,  and  that  his  power  could  only  find  security  in  their 
affections.  His  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  make  several  concessions  in  their 
favour.  He  granted  them  a  charter,  establishing  the  churches  in  possession 
of  all  their  immunities ;  abolishing  those  excessive  fines  which  used  to  be 
exacted  from  heirs ;  granting  to  his  barons  and  military  tenants,  the  power 
of  bequeathing  their  money  by  will;  remitting  all  debts  due  to  the  crown; 
offeriog  a  pardon  for  all  former  offences,  and  promising  to  confirm  and 
observe  all  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  These  concessions  pleased 
the  clergy  and  the  people ;  while  the  king,  who  meant  only  to  observe  them 
while  his  power  was  in  dispute,  boasted  of  the  lenity  of  his  government. 

Still  farther  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  Henry  expelled  from 
roort  all  the  ministers  of  his  brother's  debauchery  and  arbitrary  power ;  he 
stripped  Ralph  Flambard,  who  had  been  his  brother's  principal  favourite; 
and  consequently  obnoxious  to  the  people,  of  his  dignity,  and  had  him  con- 
fined in  the  Tower.  But  what  gave  him  the  greatest  share  of  popularity  was 
Us  recalling  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  banished  dur- 
ing the  last  reign,  to  his  former  dignity  and  his  -favour.  One  thing  only  re- 
mained to  confirm  his  claims  without  danger  of  a  rival.  The  English  still 
remembered  their  Saxon  monarchs  with  gratitude,  and  beheld  them  excluded 
from  the  throne  with  regret.  There  still  remained  some  of  the  descendants 
of  that  favourite  line,  and  among  others,  Matilda,  the  niece  of  Edgar  Athe- 
ling;  which  lady,  having  declined  all  pretensions  to  royalty,' was  bred  np  in  a 
convent,  and  had  actually  taken  the  veil.  Upon  her  Henry  first  fixed  his 
ejres  as  a  proper  eonsort,  by  whose  means  the  long  breach  between  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  interests  would  be  finally  united.  It  only  remained  to  get  oyer 
tlie  scrapie  of  her  being  a  nun :  but  this,  a  council,  devoted  to  his  interests, 
readily  admitted ;  and  Matilda  being  pronounced  free  to  marry,  the  nuptials 
were  cdebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.^ 

It  was  at  this  favourable  juncture  that  Robert  returned  from  abroad,  and', 
after  taking  possession  of  his  native  dominions,  laid  bis  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England.  But  be  was  now,  as  in  his  former  attempts,  too  late  for  success. 
However,  as  he  was  a  man  of  undaunted  resolution,  he  seemed  resolved  to  dis- 
pate  his  pretensions  to  the  last ;  and  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired  in  the 
£astdid  not  a  little  serve  to  forward  his  endeavours.  He  was  also  excited 
to  these  resolutions  by  Flambard,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  toge- 
ther with  several  others,  as  well  of  the  Norman  as  tlie  English  nobility.  Even 
the  seamen  were  affected  with  the  general  popularity  of  km  name,  and 
revolted  to  him  with  the  greatest  part  of  a  fleet  that  had  been  equipped  to 
oppose  his  passage.  Henry,  who  outwardly  pretended  to  slight  all  these 
preparations,  yet  bad  penetration  enough  to  perceive  that  his  subjects  fluc- 
toated  in  their  inclinations  between  him  and  his  brother.  In  this  emergency 
he  had  recourse  to  the  bigotry  of  the  peopio,  to  oppose  their  sentiments  of 
justice.  He  paid  diligent  court  to  Anselm,  whose  safictity  and  wisdom  he 
pretended  to  revere ;  and  this  prelate,  in  return,  employed  all  his  credit  in 
securing  him  on  the  throne.  He  scrnpled  not  to  assure  the  nobles  of  the 
king's  sincerity  in  his  professions  of  justice ;  and  even  rode  through  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  recommending  to  the  soldiery  the  defence  of  their  king,  and  pro- » 
"Using  to  see  their  valour  rewarded*  Thus  the  people  were  retained  in  their 
allegiaiice  to  the  Qsvrper^  and^tiie  army  marched  cheerfully  forward  to  meet 
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A.D.  1101.]  Robert  and  his  forces,  which  were  landed  in  safety  at  Portsmoiilft. 
When  the  two  armies  came  in  sight,  tbejr  both  seemed  equally  nnwilling  to 
hasard  a  battle ;  and  their  leaders,  who  saw  that  much  more  would  be  lost  than 
gained  by  saeh  a  oonflict,  made  proposals  for  an  accommodation.  This,  after 
tiie  remoral  of  a  few  obstacles,  was  agreed  to ;  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
Robert,  opon  the  receipt  of  a  certain  sum,  should  resign  Iris  pretensions  to 
Bngiand ;  and  that  if  either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  other  should 
■uocMMd  to  his  dominions.  This  treaty  being  ratified,  the  armies  on  each  side 
were  disbanded ;  and  Robert,  hating  lived  two  months  in  the  utmost  har- 
mony with  his  brother,  returned  in  peace  to  his  own  dominions. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  formal  treaties  to  bind  up  the  resentment  of 
a  monarch  who  knew  himself  injured,  and  found  it  in  his  power  to  take  reten^. 
Henry  soon  shewed  his  resolution  to  punish  all  the  heads  of  the  party  which 
Iwd  lately  opposed  him ;  and  this  he  did,  under  difierent  pretexts,  and  by 
repeated  prosecutions.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Arnulf  de  Montgomery, 
and  Roger  earl  of  lAncaster,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom,  with  the  con* 
fiscation  €i  tiieir  estates.  Robert  de  Pontefract,  Robert  Mallet,  William  de 
Waneniie,  and  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  were  treated  with  equal  severity ;  so 
tiwt  Robert,  finding  his  friends  thus  oppressed,  came  over  to  England  to 
A.  D.  1103.]  intercede  in  their  behalf.  Henry  received  him  very  coolly,  and 
assembled  a  council,  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  he  should  be  treated ;  so 
that  Robert,  finding  his  own  liberty  to  be  in  danger,  was  gl.ad  to  ask  permis* 
sion  to  return:  which,  however,  was  not  granted  him  till  he  consented  to  give 
up  his  pension. 

Bui  the  consequences  of  Robert's  indiscretion  were  not  confined  to  his  own 
safety  alone :  as  he  was  totally  averse  to  business,  and  only  studious  of  the 
more  splendid  amusements  or  employments  of  life,  his  aflairs  every  day 
began  to  wear  a  worse  appearance.  His  servants  pillaged  him  vrithout  com- 
punction, and  he  is  described  as  lying  whole  days  in  his  bed  ibr  want  of 
clothes,  of  which  they  had  robbed  him.  His  subjects  were  treated  still  moro 
deplorably  ;  for,  being  under  the  command  of  petty  and  rapaeiioos  tyrants, 
who  plundered  them  without  mercy,  the  whole  country  was  become  a  scene 
of  violence  and  depredation.  It  was  in  this  miserable  exigence,  that  the 
Normans  at  length  had  recourse  to  Henry,  from  whose  wise  administratloB 
of  his  own  dominions  they  expected  a  similitude  of  prosperity,  should  he  take 
A.  D.  1 104.]  the  reins  of  theirs.  Henry  very  readily  promised  to  redress 
their  grievances,  as  he  knew  it  would  be  the  direct  method  to  second  his  own 
ambition.  The  year  ensuing,  therefore,  he  landed  in  Normandy  with  a  strong 
army,  took  some  of  the  principal  towns,  and  shewed,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
progress,  that  he  meditated  Hie  entire  conquest  of  the  country. 

Robert,  who  had  already  fportgaged  or  given  away  the  greatest  part  of  his 
demesne'^spent  his  time  in  the  most  indolent  amusements,  and  looked  upon 
the  progress  of  Henry  vrith  an  eye  of  perfect  indifference.  But  being  at  last 
TOUTOd  from  his  letharg]^,  and  findinr  his  affairs  in  a  desperate  situation,  he 
took  Uie  stran]^e  resolution  of  appealing  in  person  to  Henry's  natural  affeo- 
tioas,  whieh  this  brave  but  imprudent  man  estimated  by  the  emotions  of  his  own 
heart  Hemry  reeeived  him  not  only  with  oooiness,  but  contempt ;  and  soon 
taught  him,  uat  no  virtues  will  gain  that  man  esteem,  who  has  forfeited  his 
pretensions  to  pnidence.  .Robert,  thus  treated  with  indignity,  quitted  his 
brother  in  a  transport  of  rage,  expressing  an  ardent  purpose  of  revenge ;  to 
which  Henry  paid  no  sort  of  regard. 

Robert  was  res^^ved,  however,  to  shew  himself  formidable,  even  In  the 
A.  D.  1106.1  most  distressed  state  of  his  ctreumstanoes.  Possessed  with  high 
ideas  of  cmivalry,  whieh  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  served  to  heighten, 
he  was  vnUing  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  valour,  whieh  he  had  lost  by  indo- 
lence. Being  supported  by  the  earl  of  Mortagne  and  Robert  de  Belesme* 
Henry's  inveterate  enemies,  he  raised  an  army,  and  approached  his  brother's 
oamp^  vrith  a  view  of  finishing,  by  a  decisive  battle,  the  qvarrel  between 
them.  While  the  two  armies  were  yet  in  sight  of  eaoh  other,  some  of  the 
clergy  employed  tlieir  mediation  to  bring  on  a  treaty ;  but  as  Henry  insisted 
upon  Robert's  ranonociiig  tiie  government  of  his  dominions  entirely,  and  one 
half  of  the  rereoue,  all  aocommodation  was  rejeoted  .with  disdain,  and  both 
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fides  pre|M»cd  for  battle.  Robert  was  now  entered  on  tiiat  scene  of  action 
in  wbiok  be  diieliy  g^loried,  and  in  which  he  was  always  known  to  excel.  He 
animated  bis  little  army  by  bis  exataple,  and  led  them  to  the  encounter  with 
that  spirit  wbicb  bad  formerly  made  the  infidels  tremble.  There  was  no 
witbstandiiig  his  first  shock ;  that  quarter  of  the  Bnglish  army  where  he  made 
the  impresaion,  cave  way,  and  he  was  nearly  on  tlie  point  of  gaining  a  com- 
plete Tietory.  Bot  it  was  different  on  that  quarter  where  Belesme  com- 
manded; lie  was  put  to  flight  by  one  of  the  king's  generals,  who  also 
adTancin^  Mmself  with  a  fresh  body  of  horse  to  sustain  his  centre,  his  whole 
trmy  rallied ;  while  Robert's  forces,  exhausted  and  broken,  gave  ground  on 
erery  side,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  and  acts  of  personal  Talour.  But  though 
he  now  saw  bis  army  defeated,  and  nambers  falling  round  him,  yet  he  refused 
to  ind  safety  by  flight,  or  tnrA  bis  back  upon  an  enemy  that  he  stilt  ^sdained. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  with  near  ten 'thousand  of  his  men,  and  all  the  con- 
fiderable  Iraroos  who  had  adhered  to  his  misfortunes.  This  victory  was 
followed  by  the  final  reduction  of  Normandy,  while  Henry  returned  in  tnumpJi 
to  Bogland,  leading  with  him  his  captiYe  brother,  who,  after  a  life  of  bravery, 
generoaity,  and  truth,  now  found  himself  not  only  deprived  of  his  patrimony 
and  Ua  friends,  but  also  of  his  freedom.  Henry,  unmindful  of  his  brother's 
fbnaer  magnanimity  with  regard  to  him.  detained  him  a  prisoner  during  tiie 
remaittder  of  his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight-years ;  and  he 
died  in  the  eastle  of  Cardiff,  in  Glamorganshire.  It  is  even  said  by  some, 
that  be  wras  deprived  of  bis  sight  by  a  red-hot  copper  basin  applied  to  his 
eyes ;  while  his  brother  attempted  to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience 
^  foaiidiiig  the  abbey  of  Reading,  which  was  then  considered  as  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  every  degree  of  barbarity. 

The  first  step  Henry  took,  after  his  return  to  England,  was  to  reform  some 
abosea  which  had  crept  in  among  his  courtiers ;  for,  as  they  were  allowed  by 
the  feudal  law  to  live  upon  the  king's  tenants  whenever  he  travelled,  they, 
vnder  eoiour  of  this,  eommitted  all  manner  of  ravages  with  impunity.  To 
remedy  tiiia  disorder,  he  published  an  edict,  pum'shing  with  the  loss  of  sight 
all  saeh  as  sboold,  under  pretext  of  royal  authority,  commit  any  depreda- 
tion in  tlie  places  through  which  they  passed.  Some  disputes  also  concern- 
ing eoeleaiastieal  affairs,  which  were  supported  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
CanterlNiry,  were  compromised  and  adjusted.  Henry  was  eontentea  to 
resign  his  right  of  granting  ecclesiastical  investitures,  but  was  allowed  to 
receiTe  iMnnage  from  his  bishops  for  all  their  temporal  properties  and  privl- 
Ima.  The  marriage  of  priests  also  was  prohibited,  and  laymen  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity.  The  laity  were  also 
prohibited  from  wearing  long  hair-^a  mode  of  dress  to  which  the  clergy 
shewed  the  utmost  aversion. 

Thene  regulations  served  to  give  employment  to  Henry  in  his  peaceful 
iaiervmis ;  but  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
Norman  anbjeets,  and  his  fears  for  the  succession,  gave  him  too  much 
hasineas  to  permit  any  long  intervals  of  relaxation.  His  principal  concern 
was  to  prevent  his  nephew,  William,  the  son  of  Robert,  from  succeeding  to 
the  erom,  in  prejudice  of  William,  bis  own  son,  for  whom  he  was  solicitous 
to  seeare  it  His  nephew  was  but  six  years  of  age  when  he  committed  him 
to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St  Saen  ;  and  this  nobleman  discharged  his  trust  in 
Us  edoealion  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  uncommon  at  the  barbarous  period  we 
are  deaeribing.  Findinr  that  Henry  was  desirous  of  recovering  possession 
•f  Ua  pupil's  person,  be  withdrew,  and  carried  him  to  the  court  of  Fulk, 
ooaat  of  AajoQ,  who  gave  him  protection.  This  noble  youth,  wandering  from 
court  to  court,  evaded  all  the  arts  of  his  poweribl  uncle,  who  was  not  remiss 
ia  trying  every  method  of  seising  him,  either  by  treaty  or  intimidation.  In 
this  ftrnggle,  Lewis,  the  Idng  of  France,  took  the  young  adventurer's  part, 
aad  endeavoured  to  interest  the  pope  in  his  quarrel.  Failing  in  this,  be 
eadeavouied  to  gain,  by  fbrce  of  anns,  what  his  negociations  could  not 
obtain.  A  war  ensued  between  him  and  Henry,  in  which  many  slight  battles 
vera  foogbt,  hot  attended  vrilb  no  decisive  consequenees.  In  one  of  these, 
whM  was  fought  at  Novon,  a  eity  that  Lewis  bad  an  intention  [a.  d.  1119. 
1%  wvpriae,  the  valour  .both  ef  the  nephew  and  the  uncle  were  not  a  little 
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consptcaoos.  This  yoong  man,  who  inherited  all  fais  father's  bravery,  chained 
thQ  van  of  the  Boglish  army  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  fell  back  upon  the 
main  body,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  whose  utmost  efforts  were 
unequal  to  the  attack.  Still,  however,  exerting  all  his  endeavourB  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  the  enemy  that  was  pouring  down  upon  him,  a  Norman  knight, 
whose  name  was  William  Crispin,  discharged  at  his  head  two  such  furious 
strokes  of  a  sabre,  that  his  helmet  was  cot  through,  and  his  head  severely 
wounded.  At  the  sight  of  his  own  blood,  which  rushed  down  his  visage,  he 
was  animated  to  a  double  exertion  of  his  strength,  and  retorted  the  blow  with 
such  force,  that  his  antagonist  was  brought  to  tiie  ground,  and  taken  prisoner. 
This  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  English,  who  pursued  the  French 
with  great  slaughter ;  and  it  also  served  to  bring  on  an  accommodation  soon 
after,  in  which  the  interests  of  his  nephew  were  entirely  neglected.  From 
Uiis  period,  till  the  time  of  that  brave  youth's  death,  which  happened  about 
eight  years  after,  he  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  ineffectual  struggles 
to  gain  those  domim'ons  to  which  he  had  the  most  just  and  hereditary  olaims, 
but  wanted  power  to  back  his  pretensions. 

Fortune  now  seemed  to  smile  upon  Henry,  and  promise  a  long  succession 
A.  D.  1120.1  of  felicity.  He  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  two  powerful 
states,  and  had  a  son  who  was  acknowledged  undisputed  heir,  arrived  at  his 
eighteenth  year,  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly.  His  daughter  Matilda  was 
also  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany,  ahd  she  had  been  sent  to 
that  court,  while  yet  but  eight  years  old,  for  her  education.  All  his  prospects, 
however,  were  at  once  clouded  by  unforeseen  misfortunes  and  accidents, 
which  tinctured  his  remaining  years  with  misery.  The  king,  from  the  facility 
with  which  he  usurped  the  crown,  dreading  tiiat  his  family  might  be  sop- 
planted  with  the  same  ease,  took  care  to  have  his  son  recognised  as  his  suc- 
cessor by  the  states  of  England,  and  carried  him  over  to  Normandy  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  barona  of  that  duchy.  After  performing  this 
requisite  ceremony,  Henry,  returning  triumphantly  to  England,  brought  with 
him  a  numerous  retiuGe  of  the  chief  nobility,  who  seemed  to  share  in  his  suc- 
cesses. In  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet,  his  son,  and  several  young  noble- 
men, the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  went  together,  to  render  the  passagpe 
more  agreeable.  The  king  set  sail  from  Barfleur,  and  was  soon  carried  by  a 
fair  wind  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  prince  was  detained  by  some  aocudent ; 
and  his  sailors,  as  well  as  the  captain  Fits-Stephen,  having  spent  the  interval 
in  driiiking,  became  so  disordered,  that  they  ran  the  ship  upon  a  rock,  and 
iqimediately  it  was  dashed  to  pieces.  The  prince  was  put  into  the  boat,  and 
might  have  escaped,  had  he  not  been  called  back  by  the  cries  of  Maude,  his 
natural  sister.  He  was  at  first  conveyed  out  of  danger  himself,  but  ooold 
not  leave  a  person  so  dear  to  perish  without  an  effort  so  save  her.  He, 
therefore,  prevailed  upon  the  sailors  to  row  back  and  take  her  in.  The 
approach  of  the  boat  giving  several  others,  who  had  been  left  upon  the 
wreck,  the  hopes  of  saving  their  lives,  numbers  leaped  in,  and  the  whole 
went  to  the  bottom.  Ahove  a  hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen,  of  the 
principal  families  of  England  and  Normandy,  were  lost  on  this  occasion. 
A  butcher  of  Rouen  was  the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped ;  hq  clung  to 
the  mast,  and  was  taken  up  the  next  morning  by  some  fishermen.  Fits- 
Stephen,  the  captain,  while  the  butcher  was  thus  buffeting  the  waves  for  his 
life,  swam  op  to  him,  and  inquired  if  the  prince  was  yet  living ;  when  being 
told  that  he  had  perished,  '*  Then  I  will  not  outlive  him,"  said  the  captain, 
and  immediately  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The  shrieks  of  these  unfortunate 
people  were  heard  from  the  shore,  and  the  noise  even  reached  the  king's 
ship ;  but  the  cause  was  then  unknown.  Henry  entertained  hopes  for  three 
days  that  his  son  had  put  into  some  distant  port  of  England ;  but  when  cer- 
tain intelligence  of  the  calamity  was  brought  him,  he  fainted  away,  and  was 
never  seen  to  smile  from  that  moment  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  rest  of  this  prince's  life  seems  a  mere  blank :  his  restless  desires  having 
now  nothing  left  worth  toiling  for,  he  appeared  more  fond  of  repose  than 
ambition.  His  daughter  Matilda,  however,  becoming  a  widow  by  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  he  married  her  a  second  time  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  eldest 
son  of  the  copnt  of  Anjou^  and  endeavoured  to  ensure  her  accessiony  by 
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oblif  ing  Ins  baroBB  to  reoo^ae  her  as  the  heir  of  his  dominiOiM.  Some 
time  after,  that  prioeeas  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of 
Heary ;  aod  the  king,  farther  to  ensnre  her  saoessioD,  caased  all  the  nobility 
of  Bn^and  and  Normandy  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allef^nce.  The  .barons  of 
these  times  were  ready  enoagh  to  swear  whatever  the  monarch  commanded ; 
hot,  it  seems,  they  observed  it  no  longer  than  while  they  were  compelled  to 
obey.  Henry  did  not  long  survive  these  endeavours  to  seoare  the  succession 
in  his  family.  He  was  seised  with  a  sadden  illness  at  St.  Denis,  a  little  town 
in  Normandy,  from  eating  too  plentifnlly  of  lampreys,  a  dish  he  was  parties* 
larly  fond  of.  He  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  [Dec.  1. 1163. 
sod  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign,  leaving,  by  will,  his  daughter  Matilda 
heiress  of  all  his  dominions. 

If  we  consider  Henry's  character  impartially,  we  shall  find  more  to  admire 
than  to  love  in  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  a  wise  ynd  valiant  prince , 
sad  yet  onr  hearts  revolt  .against  his  success,  and  follow  the  unfortunate 
Robert  even  to  his  captivity.  Henry's  person  was  manly,  his  countenance 
engaging,  his  eye  clear,  serene,  and  penetrating.  By  his  great  progress  in 
literatnre  he  acquired  the  name  of  Bean-derc,  or  die  Scholar ;  and  sndi  was 
the  force  of  his  doqaenoe,  that,  after  a  conference  with  bim,  tiie  pope  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  preference  over  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe.  He 
was  mncn  addicted  to  women,  and  left  behind  him  a  numerous  spurious 
offspring.  Hunting  also  was  one  of  his  favourite  amusements :  and  he  is 
aeeused  of  augmenting  the  forests  which  had  been  appropriated  during  the 
former  reigns  for  that  diversion.  His  justice'  also  seemed  to  approach  to 
cruelty :  stealing  was  first  made  capital  in  his  reign ;  and  false  coining  was 
punished  with  death,  and  mutilation.  He  first  granted  the  city  of  Iiondon  a 
ehartcr  and  privileges ;  and  from  this  first  concession  we  may  date  the  origin 
of  English  liberty,  such  as  we  find  it  at  this  day. 
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Stephen.— A.  d.  1136  to  1164. 

As  every  expedient  was  used  during  the  life  of  the  late  king  to  fix  the  suc- 
cession in  his  family,  he,  among  others,  thought  that  the  aggrandiziog  his 
nearest  relations  would  not  be  an  impolitic  step.  He  only  dreaded  the 
designs  of  Robert  and  his  adherents,  no  way  mistrusting  any  attempts 
firom  another  quarter.  With  ^ese  views  he  was  very  liberal  in  heaping 
favours  apon  the  children  of  his  sister  Adela,  who  had  been  married  to 
the  count  of  Blois.  He  thought  they  would  be  the  strongest  safe^ard  to 
protect  him  from  the  aspiring  attempts  of  his  brother,  or  his  posterity ;  and 
he  resolved  to  load  them  wiSi  favours,  as  being  too  far  removed  firom  the 
crown  to  entertain  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  desij^s  to  obtain  it : 
in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  had,  some  years  before  his  death,  invited 
Slep^n  and  Henry,  the  two  youngest  of  his  sister's  sons,  into  England,  and 
received  them  with  great  honour  and  esteem.  Thinking  that  he  could  never 
do  too  much  to  secure  their  affectioos,  he  married  Stephen  to  the  daughter 
and  heiress,  of  Eustaee,  count  of  Boulogne,"  who  brought  him  an  immense 
fortune.  He  conferr^  on  him  the  great  estates  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet 
in  England,  and  by  the  earl  of  Montague  in  Normandy.  Nor  was  Stephen's 
brother,  Henry,  without  his  share  in  the  king^s  liberalities.  He  was  created 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  and  bishop  of  Wind^ster;  so  that  the  two  brothers 
were  flins  become  by  ftur  the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the  kingdom. 

Such  great  ridies,  so  much  power,  and  the  consciousness  of  abilities, 
were  the  first  incentives  to  Stephen's  ambition.  Placed  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  throne  by  birth,  and  perceiving  the  success  of  his  uncle's  usurpa- 
tion, be  resolved  to  run  the  same  career,  and  stQke  for  the  crown.  For  this 
purpose,  even  during  the  lung's  lifetime,  he  used  all  his  aits  to  procure  popu- 
huity,  and  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  English  nobility.  B^  his  bravery, 
activity,  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  barons;  by  his  generosity, 
and  familiar  addnss,  he  obtained  the  love  oi  the  people.  No  sooner,  there* 
for«y  waa  the  king  ^nown  to  be  dead,  than  Stephen,  conscious  of  his  own 
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Kwer  and  iAfleenee,  re8ol?ed  to  tecore  to  himself  the  poiiessioD  of  what  he 
d  «o  lonff  desired.  He  hastened  from  Normandy,  where  he  tten  was,  and 
setting sailfor  Bngland,  landed  at  Dover.  Bnt  there  the  oitiBens,  apprised 
of  his  intent,  shnt  their  gates  against  hiih.  Thence  he  went  to  Ganterbniy, 
where  he  was  treated  with  the  uke  disrespect ;  bat  passing  on,  he  arrived  at 
London,  where  he  was  immediately  sainted  king  by  all  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people.  Being  thus  secure  of  the  popnlaoe,  his  next  step  was  to  ^n  over 
the  clergy  (  and  for  that  purpose,  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Winehester, 
exerted  all  his  influence  among  them  with  great  success.  The  arehbishop 
of  Canterbury,  as  he  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Matilda,  seemed 
for  a  while  to  stand  out;  bnt  Hugh  Bigod  (steward  of  the  household)  averring 
upon  oath,  that  the  late  king  had  expressed  his  intentions  to  make  Stephen 
his  heir,  the  archbishop  anointed,  him  without  farther  scruple.  Thus  was 
Stephen  made  king,  by  one  of  those  sp<)edy  revolutions  which  ever  mark  the 
barbarity  of  a  state  In  which  they  are  customary.  The  people  acqniesecKl  in 
his  claims,  from  his  popularity ;  the  clergy  allowed  them,  being  influeneed 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  brother ;  and  the  nobiUty  acknowledged  a  king,  from 
the  weakness  of  whose  title  they  might  derive  power  to  themselves.  , 

The  first  acts  of  an  usurper  are  always  popular.  Stephen,  in  order  to  secure 
his  tottering  throne,  passed  a  charter,  |^ranting  several  privileges  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  state :  to  the  nobility,  a  permission  to  hant  in  the  royal 
forests  2  to  the  clergy,  a  speedy  filling  of  all  vacant  benefices ;  and  to  the 
people,  a  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  To  fix  himself 
ytill  more  securely,  he  took  pbssession  of  the  royal  treasures  at  Winchester, 
and  had  his  title  ratified  by  the  pope  with  a  part  of  the  money. 

A  crown  thus  gained  by  usurpation,  was  to  be  kept  only  by  repeated  con- 
cessions. The  nobility  and  the  clergy,  in  proportion  as  they  were  indulged 
in  one  demand,  only  prepared  to  find  out  others.  The  barons,  in  return  for 
their  submission,  required  the  right  of  fortifying  their  castles,  and  putting 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  nor  could  the  kinj^  refuse  his  consent  to 
such  exorbitant  demands,  as  their  opposition  might  be  fatal.  The  clergy 
imitated  the  same  pernicious  example ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  all  England  was 
filled  with  these  independent  fortresses,  which  the  noblemen  garrisoned  with 
their  own  vassals,  or  with  mercenary  bravoes  hired  irom  the  continent: 
nothing  could  exceed  the  misery  to  which  the  kingdom  most  have  been 
redoc^  at  that  teirible  period  of  aristocracy.  Unbounded  rapine  was  exer- 
cised upon  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  those  troops;  the  private 
animosities  of  the  nobility  were  productive  of  wars  in  every  quarter ;  the 
erection  of  one  castle  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  building  many  more ; 
and  the  whole  country  presented  a  scene  of  petty  tyranny  and  hostile  prepa- 
A.D.  1138.]  ratioto.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  victory  gained  by  the  king  over 
the  Scots  at  Northallerton  promised  to  allay  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  their 
miseries  were  risen  to  too  great  a  height  for  such  brilliant  successes  to 
remove.  The  prince,  having  usurped  the  crown  without  a  title,  was  obliged 
to  tolerate  in  others  that  injustice  by  which  he  had  himself  risen  to  the 
throne. 

Not  only  real  bnt  imaginary  grievances  were  added,  to  raise  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  and  fill  the  country  with  complaints  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  clergy,  whose  fjower  had  been  firmly  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  regal  authority,  began,  in  imitation  of  the  lay*barons,  to  build  castles, 
and  entertain  garrisons,  sensible  that  their  sacred  pretensions  would  be  more 
implicitly  obeyed,  when  their  temporal  power  was  suficieat  to  enforce  them. 
Stephen,  who  now  too  late  perceived  the  mischiefs  attending  these  multiplied 
citadels,  resolved  to  begin  with  destroying  those  of  the  clergy,  whose  profes- 
sion seemed  to  be  averse  from  the  duties  of  war.  Taking,  therefore,  the  pre- 
tence of  a  fray,  which  had  arisen  between  the  retinue  of  the  bishop  of  Salis- 
burv  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Bretagne,  he  seined  that  prelate,  and  obliged 
both  him  and  the  bisfiop  of  Lincoln  to  deliver  up  their  castles,  whioh  they  had 
lately  erected.  This  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  considered  as  a  breach  of 
that  charter  whioh  he  had  nanted  upon  his  accession ;  they  loudly  mulmiired 
against  this  Infraction ;  and  even  his  brother  the  bishop  resolved  to  vimttoato 
tho  privileges  of  the  char^,  which  he  pretended  were  openly  violated.    A 
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fljnod.vn  assembled,  in^wliioh  the  disgraced  prelates  openly  inveifbed 
against  the  king.  Bat  he,  instead  of  answering  the  charge  in  person,  sent 
one  of  his  barons  to  plead  his  eanse,  and'intimidate  his  accusers. 

It  was  in  this  critical  situation  of  Stephen's  affairs,  that  accounts  were  brought 
bim  of  Matilda's  landing  in  England,  with  a  resolution  to  dispossess  him,  and 
regain  the  crown.  Matilda,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  king,  being  then  in 
Nonnandy,  found  heinelf  totally  unable  to  oppose  the  rapid  progress  of  her 
rivai.  She  was  net  less  unfortunate  in  her  continental  connexions  than  in 
those  at  home.  The  Norman  barons,  unwilling  to  have  the  union  with  Bng- 
land  dissoWed,  ahnost  unanimously  declared  for  Stephen,  and  pot  him  in  pos- 
session of  their  gOTcmment ;  while  Geoffrey  himself,  Matilda's  husband,^a8 
content  to  resign  his  pretensions,  and  to  receive  a  pension  from  the  English 
kiag.  He  had  not,  however,  long  acquiesced  in  this  compromise,  when  he 
was  incited  to  a  renewal  of  his  wife's  claims  by  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester, 
■atoral  son  of  the  late  king,  a  nobleman  who  had  from  thd'beginning  opposed 
the  aceession  or  Stephen,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  of  beginning  an 
iBsunrection.  This  haughty  baron,  having  at  length  settled  with  his  friends 
the  project  of  an  opposition,  retired  to  the  continent,  to  the  court  of  Matilda, 
and  sent  tlie  king  a  defiance,  solemnly  renouncing  his  allegiance.  It  was  not 
tong  before  be  was  in  a  eapacity  effeotuaily  to  second  his  declarations ;  for, 
sensible  of  the  power  of  his  party  in  England,  he  landed,  together  with 
Matilda,  whose  claims  he  professed  to  support,  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

The  whole  of  Matilda's  retinue,  upon  tint  occasion,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  bmidred  and  forty  knights,  who  immediately  took  possession  of  Arun- 
del castle ;  but  the  nature  of  her  olalnvi  soon  increased  the  number  of  her 
partisans,  and  her  forces  every  day  seemed  to  gain  ground  upon  those  of  her 
antagonist.  Meantime,  Stephen,  being  assured  of  her  arrival,  flew  to  besiege 
Arundel,  where  she  had  taken  Teiof;^^  and  where  she  was  pro-  Ta.  d.  1 139. 
tected  by  the  queen  dowager,  who  secretly  favoured  her  pretensions.  'This 
fortress  was  too  feeble  to  promise  a  long  defence ;  and  it  would  have  been 
soon  taken,  bad  it  not  been  represented  to  the  king,  that  as  it  was  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  queen  dowager,  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  respect 
which  was  her  doe,  to  attempt  taking  it  by  force.  There  was  a  spirit  of 
generosity  mixed  with  the  rudeness  of  the  times,  that  unaccountably  prevailed 
in  many  transactions.  Stephen  permitted  Matilda  to  come  forth  in  safety, 
and  had  her  conveyed  with  security  to  Bristol,  another  fortress  equaJly  strong 
with  that  from  which  he  had  permitted  her  to  retire.  It  would  foe  tedious  to 
rriate  the  various  skirmishes  on  either  side,  in  pursuance  of  their  respective 
pretensions ;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  Matilda's  forees  increased  every  day, 
while  her  antagonist  seemed  every  hour  to  become  more  unpopular.  The 
troops  Stephen  led,  were,  in  general,  foreign  mercenaries,  commanded  by 
tumultuous  barons,  more  accustomod  to  pillage  than  to  conquer.  But,  in  this 
floctnation  of  success,  the  kingdom  was  exposed  to  ruin,  whichever  side  pre- 
tended to  victory.  The  castles  of  the  nobility  were  become  receptactes  for 
licensed  robbers,  who  gave  their  rapine  the  name  of  attachment  to  party. 
The  land  was  left  untilled,  the  instruments  of  husbandry  were  destroyed  or 
abandoned,  and  a  terrible  famine,  the  resnlt  of  general  disorder,  oppressed 
at  once  the  spoiled  and  the  spoilers.  * 

After  the  misery  of  numberless  indecisive  conflicts,  added  to  the  rest  of  the 
country's  calamities,  a  complete  victory,  gained  by  the  forces  of  Matilda, 
promised  to  terminate  their  disputes.  Stephen  had  marched  with  his  forces 
to  relieve  the  city  of  Lincoln ;  the  earl  of  Gloucester  led  a  body  of  troops  to 
second  the  eflbrts  of  the  besiegers.  These  two  armies  engaged  [a.  d.  1141. 
within  sight  of  the  city,  and  a  dreadful  conflict  ensued.  After  a  violent 
shock,  the  two  wings  of  Stephen's  army,  which  were  composed  of  horse, 
were  put  to  flight ;  and  the  infantry,  soon  -following  the  example,  deserted 
their  aing.  All  the  race  of  the  Norman  conqueror  were,  brave.  Stephen  was 
for  some  time  left  without  attendants,  and  fought  on  fkiot  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  assaulted  by  multitudes,  and  resisting  all  their  eflbrts  with  asto- 
nishing intrepidity.  Being  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  he  made  way  for  some 
time  with  his  battle-axe ;  but  that  breaking,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  dealt  his 
biowB  round  the  circle  in  which  he  was  enclosed.  At  length,  after  perfbrming 
3.  J 
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]»ore  fluui oonld  be natiirally  expeetod from  A iingle arte.  Us  wwofdityimgm 
pieces,  he  was  obliged  to  sarrender  himself  prisoner.  He  was  condneted  to 
Gioacester ;  and  though  at  first  treated  with  respeet,  he  was  sooa  after,  on 
some  saspicioss,  thrown  into  prison,  and  laid  in  irons. 
.  Stephen  and  his  party  now  seemed  totally  disabled.  Matilda  was  possessed 
not  only  of  superior  power,  bat  also  tiie  joster  title.  She  was  considered  as 
incontestable  sovereign,  and  the  barons  came  in  daily  from  all  quarters  to  do 
her  homaj^e.  The  bishop  of  Winchester  himself,  who  had  espoused  her  cause 
against  hb  brother,  admitted  her  claims;  he  led  her  in  procession  into  his 
cathedral,  and  blessed  her  with  the  greatest  solemnity ;  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  also  swore  allegiance ;  and  shortly  after,  an  ecclesiastical  council, 
at  which  none  of  the  laity  assisted,  except  deputies  from  the  city  of  London, 
confirmed  her  pretensions;  and  she  was  crowned  at  Winchester  with  all 
imaginable  solemnity. 

A  crown  thus  every  way  secured,  seemed  liable  to  be  shaken  by  no  acci- 
dents ;  yet  such  is  the  vanitjr  of  human  security,  and  such  was  the  great  in- 
crease of  power  among  the  barons,  who  were  in  effect  masters  of  those  they 
nominally  elected  as  governors,  that  Matilda  remained  but  a  short  tkne  in 
possession  of  the  throne.  This  princess,  beside  the  disadvantages  of  her 
sex,  which  weakened  her  influence  over  a  martial  people,  was  resolved  upon 
repressing  the  growing  power  of  the  nobles,  who  had  left  only  the  shadow  of 
authority  to  their  sovereign.  But  having  neither  temper  nor  policy  sufildent 
to  carry  her  views  into  execution,  she  disgusted  by  her  pride  those  to  whom 
she  was  obliged  for  her  power.  The  first  petition  she  refused  was  the  release- 
ment  of  Stephen ;  she  rejected  the  remonstrance  of  the  Londoners,  who  en- 
treated her  to  mitigate  the  severe  laws  of  the  Norman  princes,  and  revive 
those  of  Bdward  the  Confessor.  She  affected  to  treat  the  nobility  with  a  de- 
gree of  disdain  to  which  they  had  long  been  unaccustomed ;  while  the  fickle 
nation  once  more  began  to  pity  their  deposed  king,  and  to  repent  the  steps 
they  had  taken  in  her  favour.  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  probably  was 
never  her  sincere  partisan,  was  not  remiss  In  fomenting  these  discontents ; 
and,  when  he  found  the  people  ripe  for  a  tumult,  detached  a  party  of  his 
friends  and.  vassab  to  block  up  the  city  of  London,  where  the  queen  then 
resided.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  instigate  the  Londoners 
to  a  revolt,  and  to  seine  her  person.  Matilda,  having  timely  notice  of  this 
conspiracy,  fled  to  Winchester,  whither  the  bishop,  still  her  secret  enemy, 
followed  her,  watching  an  opportunity  to  ruin  her  cause.  His  party  was  soon 
aufllGiently  strong  to  bid  the  <^ueen  open  defiance,  and  to  besiege  her  in  the 
very  place  where  she  first  received  his  benediction.  There  she  continued  for 
some  time ;  but  the  town  being  pressed  by  famine,  she  was  constrained  to 
retreat,  while  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  endeavouring  to  follow, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  exchanged  for  Stephen,  who  still  continued  a  cap- 
tive. Thus  a  sudden  revolution  once  more  took  place;  Matilda  was  deposed, 
and  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  Oxford.  Stephen  was  again  recognise  as  king, 
and  taken  from  his  dungeon  to  be  placed  on  the  throne. 

The  civil  war  now  broke  out  afresh,  with  all  its  train  of  devastations. 
Many  were  the  battles  fought,  and  various  the  stratagems  of  those  who  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  either  party.  Matilda  escaped  from  Oxford,  at  a  time 
when  the  fields  were  covered  with  snow,  by  being  dressed  all  in  white,  vdth 
four  knights,  her  attendants,  habited  in  the  same  manner.  Stephen  was 
upon  another  occasion  surprised  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester  at  Wilton,  and  put 
to  flight  Another  time  the  empress  was  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and 
A.  D.  1147.]  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  soon  after,  who  was  the  soul 
of  her  par^,  gave  a  dreadful  blow  to  her  interests. 

Yet  the  affairs  of  Stephen  continued  to  fluctuate.  Though  tills  monarch 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his  rival  fly  to  the  continent,  and  leave  him  in 
full  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  though  his  brother  was  possessed  of  the 
highest  authority  among  the  clergy ;  he  was  still  insecure.  Finding  tiiat  the 
castles  built  by  the  noblemen  of  his  own  party  encouraged  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, and  were  little  less  dangerous  than  those  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  these ;  and  this  attempt  united 
many  of  his  own  adherents  against  him.    This  discontent  was  increased  by 
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ftbe  t^fotttioa  of  the  <deiiBy,  vko,  fron  hftfliig  hten  on  bis  side,  began  to 
deelare  londly  in  favour  of  bis  opponents.  The  pope  laid  bis  whole  party 
nnder  an  interdict,  for  his  having  refused  to  send  deputies,  to  be  named  by 
himself,  to  the  general  council  at  Rheims.  By  this  sentence,  which  was  now 
first  practised  in  England,  divine  service  was  prohibited,  and  all  the  ofRees 
of  reiigion  eeased,  except  baptism  and  extreme  unction.  This  state  of 
Stepbeo'e  affairs  looked  so  unpromising,  that  a  revolution  was  onee  more 
expected ;  when  his  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  a  while  suspended 
the  tbrealened  blew. 

Stephen  had  hitherto  been  opposed  only  by  men  who  seconded  the  pre- 
tensions of  another,  and  who  consequently  wanted  that  popularity  which 
those  have  who  fight  their  own  cause.  Bat  he  was  now  to  enter  the  lists  with 
a  new  opposer,  who  was  every  day  coming  to  maturity,  and  growing  more 
formidable.  This  was  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  who  had  completed  his 
sixteen tb  year,  and  gave  the  greatest  hopes  of  being  one  day  a  valiant  leader 
aod  a  consammate  politician.  It  was  usual  in  those  days  for  [a.  d.  11^^. 
jouog  noblemen  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  before  they  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  arms ;  and  Henry  proposed  to  receive  his  admission  from  his 
^reat  uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland.  With  this  view,  and  in  hopes  of  once 
more  inspiring  his  mother's  party,  he  landed  in  England  with  a  great  retinue 
of  knights  and  soldiers,  accompanied  by  many  noblemen,  as  well  English  as 
foreigners.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Scottish  king  at  Carlisle, 
amicUt  a  moltitode  of  people  assembled  on  tins  occasion,  who  all,  pleased 
with  the  vigour,  the  address,  and  still  more  perhaps  with  the  youth  of  the 
prince,  secretly  began  to  wish  for  a  revolution  in  bis  favonr.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Normandy,  be  was,  by  his  mother's  consent,  invested  vrith  that 
duchy*  which  had  some  time  before  revolted  to  her.  He  was  also,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  secured  in  the  possession  of  his 
dominions :  and,  to  add  still  more  to  his  increasing  power,  he  married  Eleanor, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Ouienne  and  Poicton ;  and  took  pos- 
session of  those  extensive  territories. 

With  this  great  aoeession  of  power,  young  Henry  now  resolved  to  reclaim 
his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  to  dispute  Stephen's  usurped  pretensions.  For 
this  porpoae,  being  previously  assoted  of  the  dispositions  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  his  fitvour,  he  invaded  England,  where  he  was  [a.  d.  1163. 
immediately  joined  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  the  kingdom.  Though  it  was 
the  middle  of  winter,  he  advanced  to  besiege  Malmsbory,  and  took  the  town, 
after  having  worsted  a  body  of  the  enemy  tirat  attempted  to  oppose  his  march. 
Soon  after,  Reading,  and  above  thirty  other  fortresses,  submitted  without 


In  tiie  mean  time,  Stephen,  alarmed  at  the  power  and  popularity  of  his 
young  rival,  tried  every  method  to  anticipate  the  purpose  of  his  invasion,  by 
depriviag  him  of  a  succession  which  he  so  earnestly  sought.  He  had  con- 
voked a  eoonoil  in  London,  wher<f  be  proposed  his  own  son  Eustace,  who 
was  hot  a  weak  prince,  as  his  asseciale  in  government,  as  well  as  his  stac- 
eesaor.  He  bsd  even  expressed  a  desire  of  immediately  proceeding  to  the 
coronation  ;  but  was  mortified  to  find  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  te- 
fiued  to  perform  the  ceremony.  It  was  then  no  time  to  prosecute  his  resent- 
ment, when  his  rival  was  mdring  hasty  strides  to  the  throne;  wherefore, 
finding  that  Henry  waa  advancing  with  a  rapid  progress,  he  marched  with  all 
possible  diiigepce  to  oppose  him,  while  he  was  besieging  Wallin^ord ;  and 
coming  in  sight,  he  rested  his  army  to  prepare  for  battle.  In  this  situation 
the  two  armies  remained  for  some  time,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  each 
otlier,  a  decisive  action  being  every  day  expected.  While  they  continued 
thas  in  anxioos  expectation,  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  by  the  interposition  of 
William  earl  of  Arundel,  for  terminating  the  dispute  without  blood.  The 
death  of  8teplien*s  son,  which  happened  during  Ac  course  of  the  treaty,  faci- 
litated its  oonelnsion.  It  was  therefore  agreed  by  idl  parties,  that  Stephen 
sboold  rcf^a  daring  life,  and  that  justice  should  be  administered  in  his  name ; 
that»  OD  his  deatii,  Henry  shootd  sueceed  to  the  kingdom ;  and  William, 
Stapbea'a  soa»  ahoold  inherit  Bevdogne  and  his  patrimonial  estate.  After  all 
tbe  baroDS  had  awom  tothia  treaty,  wfaidh  mMt  the  kingdom  with  joy,  Heniy 
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^aeaated  England,  and  Stephen  returned  to  the  peaoeaUe  eajogrment  of  his 
throne.  HU  reign,  however,  was  closed  aboot  a  year  after  the  treaty.  He 
Oct  26, 1164.]  died  at  Canterbury,  and  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of 
Feversham. 

The  fortune  of  many  princes  gives  them,  with  posterity,  the  repatation  of 
wisdom  and  virtoe.  Stephen  wanted  success  in  all  his  schemes  bat  that  of 
ascending  the  tibrone ;  and  consequently  his  virtues  and  abilities  now  remain 
doubtful.  If  we  estimate  them  by  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  they  will 
appear  in  a  very  despicable  light ;  for  England  was  never  more  miserable 
than  during  his  reign;  but  if  we  consider  them  as  they  appear  in  his  private 
conduct,  few  monarchs  can  boast  more.  Active,  generous,  and  brave,  his 
sole  aim  was  to  destroy,  a  vile  aristocracy  that  oppressed  the  |M3ople ;  but  the 
abilities  of  no  man,  however  politic  or  intrepid,  were  then  snffioient  to  resist 
an  evil  that  was  too  firmly  supported  by  power.  The  faults,  therefore,  of  this 
monarch's  reign  are  entirely  to  be  imputed  to  the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the 
pepple ;  but  Ids  virtues  were  his  own. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Henry  IL— a.  d.  1154  to  1189. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  the  barons  and  clergy  becoming  powerful,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weakness  of  the  monarch's  title  to  the  crown,  and  enriching 
^emselveft  with  the  spoils  of  enfeebled  majesty.  Henry  Plantagenet  had 
now  every  right,  from  hereditary  succession,  from  universal  assent,  from 
power,  and  personal  merit,  to  make  sure  c^  the  throne,  and  to  keep  its  prero> 
gatives  unimpaired.  He  was  employed  in  besieging  a  castle  of  one  of  his 
mutinous  barons  upon  the  continent,  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of 
Stephen's  death ;  but,  sensible  of  the  security  of  his  claims  in  England,  he 
would  not  relinquish  his  enterprise  till  he  had  reduced  the  place.  He  then 
set  out  on  his  journey,  and  was  received  in  England  with  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  who,  harassed  with  supporting  opposite  pretensions,  were  now 
rejoiced  to  see  all  parties  united*. 

The  first  act  of  Henry's  government  gave  the  people  a  happy  omen  of  ht^ 
future  administration.  Conscious  of  his  strength,  be  began  to  correct  those 
abuses,  and  to  resume  those  privileges,  which  had  been  extorted  from  the 
weakness  or  the  credulity  of  his  predecessors.  He  immediately  dismissed  all 
those  mercenary  soldiers  who  had  committed  infinite  disorders  in  the  nation. 
He  ordered  all  the  castles  which  had  been  erected  since  the  death  of  Henry 
the  First,  and  were  become  receptacles  of  rapine,  to  be  demolished,  except  a 
few  which  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  for  the-  protection  of  the  kingdom. 
The  adulterated  coin  was  cried  down,  and  new  money  struck  of  the  right 
value  and  standard.  He  resumed  many  of  those  benefactions  wliich  had  been 
made  to  churches  and  monasteries  in  the  former  reigns.  He  gave  charters 
to  several  towns,  by  which  the  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and  privileges, 
independent  of  an^  superior  but  himself.  These  charters  were  the  ground- 
work of  English  liberty.  The  struggles  which  had  before  this  time  been, 
whether  the  king,  or  the  barons,  or  the  clergy,  should  be  despotic  over  the 
people,  now  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect;  and  a  fourth  order,  namely, 
that  of  the  more  opulent  of  the  people,  began  to  claim  a  share  in  the  adminis-- 
tration.  Thus  was  the  feudal  government  at  first  impaired ;  and.liberty  b^aa 
to  be  more  equally  difi'used  throu^out  the  nation. 

From  this  happy  commencement,  England  once  more  began  to  respire ; 
agriculture  returned  with  security ;  and  every  individual  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  happy  efiects  of  the  young  king's  wise  administration.  Not  but  that  some 
slifl^ht  commotions  proceeded  from  many  of  the  depressed  barons,  who  were 
quickly  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty ;  as  also  from  the  Welsh,  who  made 
several  incursions  ;  but  these  were  at  last  obliged  to  make  submission,  and 
to  return  to  their  natural  fiutnesses.  To  such  a  state  of  tranuuillity  wa^  the 
whole  kingdom  brought  in  a  very  short  time,  that  Henry  thought  his  presence 
10  longer  necessary  to  preserve  order  at  home,  and  therefore  made  an  expe- 
dition to  the  continent^  where  his  afiairs  were  in  some  disorder.. 
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As  ikt  tnuMwstioiis  of  the  continent  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  limits 
of  tlHs  seanty  pa^e,  it  will  be  saffioient  to  say,  that  Henry's  valoar  and  pra- 
denoe  seconding:  his  ambition,  he  soon  extended  bis  power  in  that  part  of  his 
donsinioiis,  and  fonnd  liiniself,  either  by  marriaj^e  or  hereditary  claims,  master 
of  a  third  part  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  possessed,  in  ri^rht  of  his  father, 
Anjoa  and  Tonraine ;  in  that  of- his  mother,  Normandy  and  Maine ;  in  that  of 
iu3  wife,  Oaienne,  Poicton,  Saintonge,  Aniferj^ne,  Perigord,  Angonmois,  and 
the  liinoiisin ;  to  which  he  shortly  after  added  Bretagne,  by  marrying  his  son, 
who  was  yet  a  child,  to  the  heiress  of  that  dnkedom,  who  was  yet  a  child 
also;  and  thns  securing  that  province,  under  pretence  of  being  bis  son's 
goaniian.  It  was  in  YHin  that  Lewis  the  younger,  king  of  France,  opposed 
his  growing  power ;  and  scTeral  ineffectual  engagements  served  only  to  prove 
that  little  was  to  be  acquired  by  force.  A  cessation  of  arms,  therefore,  was 
at  first  ooncluded  between  them,  and,  soon  after,  a  peace,  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  pope's  mediation. 

Henry,  being  tiios  become  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  age,  the  undis- 
piilted  monarch  of  Bngland,  possessed  of  more  than  a  third  of  France,  and 
havinip  hambled  the  barons  that  attempted  to  circumscribe  his  power,  natu- 
rally expeeted  to  reign  with  very  little  opposition  for  the  future.  But  it 
happened  otherwise.  He  found  the  severest  mortifications  from  a  quarter 
wb^  he  li»ast  expected  resistance.  Though  he  had  diminished  the  power  of 
the  barons,  be  was  sensible  that  the  temporal  influence  of  the  clergy  was  still 
lEaining  ground,  and  was  #rrown  to  such  a  pitch  as  would  shortly  annihilate 
die  aatimrity  of  the  sovereign  himself. 

They  now  seemed  resolved  not  only  to  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary 
taxes  of  the  state,  but  to  be  secured  from  its  punishments  also.  They  had 
extorted  an  immunity  from  all  but  ecclesiastical  penalties,  during  the  last 
distracted  reign ;  and  they  continued  to  maintain  that  grant  in  the  present. 
it  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  a  law  which  thus  screened  their  guilt,  con- 
tributed to  increase  it ;  and  we  accordingly  find  upon  record,  not  less  than 
a  hundred  murders  committed  by  men  in  holy  orders,  in  the  short  period  since 
the  king's  accession,  not  one  of  which  was  punished  even  with  degradation ; 
while  the  bishops  themselves  seemed  to  glory  in  this  horrid  indulgence. 

The  mild  character  and  advanced  age  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
hory,  together  with  his  merits  in  refusing  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
Eostaoe,  the  son  of  Stephen,  prevented  Henry,  during  his  lifetime,  from  any 
attempts  to  repress  the  vices  of  his  clergy ;  but,  after  his  death,  he  resolved 
to  exert  himself  with  more  activity.  For  this  purpose,  and  that  he  might  be 
secure  against  any  opposition,  he  advanced  to  that  dignity  [a.d.  1162. 
Thomas  k  Becket,  on  whose  compliance  he  supposed  he  could  entirely  depend. 

The  fiMOBons  Thomas  k  Beeket,  the  first  man  of  English  extraction  who  had, 
siaee  the  Nonnan  conquest,  risen  to  any  share  of  power,  was  tlie  son  of  a 
dtiaen  of  London.  Having  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  that 
sietropoKs,  he  resided  some  time  in  Paris ;  and  on  his  return  became  clerk  in 
the  sheriflTs  office.  In  that  station  he  was  recommended  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury ,  and  behaved  with  so  much  prudence,  that  he  obtained  from 
that  prelate  some  beneficial  dignities  in  the  church.  Thomas,  however,  was 
act  conitflited  with  moderate  preferment,  and  resolved  to  fit  himself  for  a 
higher  station  in  life,  by  travelling  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  civil  law  at 
Bologna.  On  his  return,  he  appeared  to  have  made  so  great  a  proficiency  in 
knowledge,  that  he  was  promoted  by  his  patron  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Can- 
terbury, an  office  of  considerable  trust  and  profit.  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  to  the  throne,  he  was  recommended  to  that  monarch  as  worthy  of 
great  preferment;  and  the  king,  finding  on  farther  acquaintance,  that  his 
spirit  and  abilities  entitled  him  to  the  highest  trusts,  soon  promoted  him  to 
the  dignity  of  ehancellor,  the  first  civil  office  in  the  kingdom.  Preferments 
were  now  heaped  upon  him  without  number.  He  was  made  provost  ok 
Beverler,  dean  of  Hastings,  and  constable  of  the  Tower.  He  was  put  ia 
possession  of  the  honours  of  Bye  and  Berkham  ;  and,  to  complete  his  gpran- 
dear,  be  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  prince  Henry,  son  and  heir  to 
the  kmg.  His  revsnues  were  immense ;  his  expenses  were  incredible.  He 
kept  open  table  for  persons  of  all  ranks.    The  moat  costly  luxuries  were  pro- 
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Tided  for  his  enteKaiiiiiients.  The  pomp  of  his  retume,  Hm  mtmpif$imauamB9 
of  his  furniture,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  presents,  corresponded  with  the 
greatness  of  his  preferments.  His  apartments  exhibited  an  odd  mixtare  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  times,  and  the  splendour  of  his  station ;  they  glittered 
with  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  yet  were  covered  with  hay  or  clean  straw  in 
winter,  and  with  green  boughs  or  rushes  in  summer,  for  the  ease  of  his  reclin- 
ing guests.  A  considerable  number  of  knights  were  retained  in  his  service, 
and  the  greatest  barons  were  fond  of  being  received  at  his  table ;  the  king 
himself  frequently  condescended  to  partake  of  his  entertainments.  He  em- 
ployed two-and-fifty  clerks  in  keeping  accounts  of  the  vacant  prelacies  and  his 
own  ecclesiastical  preferments.  When  be  crossed  the  sea,  he  was  always 
.  attended  with  five  ships ;  and  in  an  embassy  to  Paris,  be  appeared  with  a 
thousand  persons  in  his  retinue,  displaying  such  wealth  as  amazed  the  upee- 
tators.  As  he  was  but  in  deacon's  orders,  he  declined  few  of  the  amosements 
then  in  fashion.  He  diverted  himself  with  hawking,  hunting,  chess-playingy 
and  tilting ;  at  which  he  was  so  expert,  that  even  the  most  i^roved  knights 
dreaded  his  encounter.  His  familiarity  with  the  king  is  ascertained  by  a 
story  told  of  their  happening  to  meet  a  beggar,  as  they  were  riding  together 
through  London.  '*  Would  it  not  be  right/'  said  the  king,  casting  his  eyes  on 
a  poor  wretch  that  was  shivering  with  cold,  '*  to  dothe  that  man  in  this  severe 
season?''  '*  Certainly,"  replied  his  chancellor;  '*  and  you  do  right  in  ccm^ 
sidering  his  calamity."  '*  If  so,"  cried  the  king,  *'  he  shall  have  a  coat 
instantly ;  and  without  more  delay  he  began  to  puU  off  the  cbanoellor's  cfiat 
with  violence.  The  chancellor  defended  himself  for  some  time ;  bat  after  a 
struggle,  in  which  both  were  near  falling  to  the  ground,  he  gave  np  his  coat, 
and  the  king  gave  it  to  the  beggar,  who,  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  his  bene-* 
factors,  was  not  a  little  surprised  with  his  good  fortune.  Snch  was  the 
deportment  of  Becket  while  he  was  chancellor ;  but  when,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Matilda,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  his 
whole  conduct  took  a  new  turn.  No  sooner  was  he  fixed  in  this  high  station, 
which  rendered  him  for  life  the  second  person  in  llie  kingdom,  than  be  en- 
deavoured to  retrieve  the  character  of  sanctity  which  his  former  loTities 
might  have  seemed  to  oppose.  Without  consulting  his  master's  pleasare,  ho 
sent  him  the  seals  of  bis  office  as  lord-chancellor,  pretending  that  he  was 
henceforth  to  be  employed  in  matters  of  a  more  saered  nature.  Though  he 
still  retained  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  his  retinue,  he  was  in  his  own  per- 
son the  most  mortified  man  that  could  be  seen.  He  wore  saekdoth  next  his 
skin.  He  changed  it  so  seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  Yennin.  His 
usual  diet  was  bread ;  his  drink  water,  which  he  rendered  further  unpalatable 
by  the  mixture  of  unsavoury  herbs.  His  back  was  mangled  with  frequent 
discipline.  He  every  day  washed  on  his  knees  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars. 
Every  one  that  made  profession  of  sanctity  was  admitted  to  his  conversa- 
tion ;  and  his  aspect  wore  the  appearance  of  mortification  and  secret  sorrow. 
To  these  mortifications  he  sacrificed  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  suppose,  but  that  he  thought  them  really  meritorious. 

Henry  now  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  ambitious  superiority  at  which 
Becket  aimed.  His  resignation  of  the  chancellor's  office  served  to  raise  his 
suspicions  how  much  he  was  oaistaken  in  the  pliancy  of  Becket's  disposition ; 
but  he  was  soon  after  convinced,  when  this  churchman,  now  made  arch- 
bishop, began  to  revive  some  ancient  claims  to  several  church*!  and  s  that  had 
lain  dormant  ever  since  the  Conquest.  Henry,  indeed,  prevailed  upon  biia 
to  desist  from  one  or  two  of  these  claims ;  but  he  found,  for  the  future,  that 
he  was  to  expect,  from  the  seemingly  easy  Becket,  a  most  obstinate  and  tur- 
bulent opposer  of  all  his  schemes  of  humbling  the  clergy. 

Notwithstanding  this  unexpected  opposition,  Henry  was  resoWed  to  try 
every  expedient  te  rectify  the  errors  that  had  crept  in  among  the  clergy,  who, 
under  a  pretence  of  independence  upon  secular  power,  were  grown  most 
abominably  licentious.  During  the  preceding  reign,  a  great  number  of  idle 
and  illiterate  persons,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  indulgence  of  their  vices,  had 
entered  into  holy  orders ;  for  the  bishops  seldom  rejected  any  who  presented 
themselves.  These  having  no  benefices,  and  belonging  to  no  diocese,  and 
consequently  subject  to  no  jurbdiction^  oommitted  the  nNMit  flagcunt  enociiii« 
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ties  viatapoiiity.  Among  oOer  isTentioin  of  tie  dexgy^  to  oMdti  momf^ 
Uiat  of  icIIiBg  pAnlona  wan  iBtrodaoed,  and  *liad  become  m  retenve  to  tho 
frieols.  Thaso  and  the  Mke  grievances  bora  hard  npoo  the  people,  who  wbto 
oA  the  iame  tiaie  tavgbt  that  their  only  remedy  wa»  implicit  MHbmisnon^  A 
pfsnee  of  Henry's  ejIbeU^iit  penetratiOB  easily  pierced  throogh  the  mist  of 
igBonmoe  in  whidi  the  age  was  involTed :  and  be  resolved,  by  a  bold  strog- 
^,  to  flnee  the  laity  from  tiiese  clerical  nsurpatiovs.  An  opportnoity  soon 
oiiBved,  tint  gave  him  a  popular  pretext  for  beginning  lus  intended  refor* 
malioa.  A  man  in  holy  orders  had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Woreesteeriiire,  and  then  mardered  the  father,  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  hie  resentment.  The  atrocity  of  the  crime  prodnced  a  spirit  of  indignation 
among  the  peo^e ;  and  the  king  insisted  that  the  assassin  sboold  be  tried 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  Becket  opposed,  alleging  the  privileges  ef  the 
^oroh ;  aad  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  confined  in  the  bishop's  prison,  test 
he  should  be  seiaed  by  the  officers  of  the  king.  It  was  to  no  pnrpoee  that 
the  king  desired  he  might  be  tried  first  by  .an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
ften  delivered  np  to  the  seenlar  tribonal.  Beeket  asserted  that  it  was  unjust 
to  try  a  man  twiee  fbr  the  same  offence ;  and  appealed  for  the  equity  c^  his 
opurions  to  the  eoort  of  Rome.  This,  however,  was  the  time  for  Henry  to 
■mke  hie  boldest  attack  upon  the  immunities  of  the  church,  when,  to  defend 
Itself,  it  UMist  also  espouse  the  cause  of  the  most  atrocious  of  criminals.  He, 
therefore,  summoned  an  assembly  of  all  the  prelates  in  England,  and  desired 
that  the  marderer  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  justice,  and  a  law 
made  to  punish  such  delinqnents  for  the  future.  Beeket  retired  with  tiie 
prelates  to  ddiberate;  but,  as  he  directed  the  assembly,  they  entsenohed 
themselves  behind  the  papal  decrees,  and  reftued  to  give  np  their  prisoner. 
Henry,  willing  to  bring  them  to  an  open  al)8urdity,  demanded  whether  they 
were  wilfing  or  not  to  submit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  f 
To  this  they  replied  with  equal  art,  that  they  were  wiHmg,  except  where  their 
own  order  was  concerned.  The  king,  provoked'  past  bearing  by  this  evasiye 
answer,  instantly  quitted  the  assembly,  and  sent  Beeket  orders  to  surrender 
the  honours  and  castles  which  he  continued  to  hold  in  consequence  of  having 
been  dhaacellor.  These  being  surrendered,  the  prelate  quitted  London,  with- 
oot  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  assembly. 

Labouring  for  some  time  under  the  imoertainty  of  tiie  king's  displeasure, 
Beeket  was  soon  afler  induced  to  give  way,  and  to  promise  his  majesty,  with- 
out reserve,  a  steady  observance  of  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  tlie 
kingdom.  This  was  the  disposition  in  which  the  king  wished  to  retain  him ; 
and  he  tlierefore  summoned  a  general  coiracil  of  the  nobility  and  [a.  d.  1 IM. 
gentiT  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  submitted  this  great  and  important  affair, 
and  desired  their  concurrence.  These  councils  seem,  at  that  time,  convened 
rather  to  give  authenticity  to  the  king's  decrees,  than  to  enact  laws  that  were 
to  bind  their  posterity.  A  numer  of  regulations  were  there  drawn  op,  which 
were  afterwards  well  known  under  the  title  of  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, and  were  then  voted  without  opposition.  By  these  regulations  it  was 
eaacted,  that  clergymen  accused  of  any  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  civil 
courts;  that  laymen  should  not  be  tried  in  the  spiritual  courts,  except  by 
legal  and  reputable  witnesses  :•  that  the  king  should  ultimately  judge  in  eccle- 
fiastieal  and  spiritual  appeals ;  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  should  be 
regarded  as  barons,  and  obliged  to  furnish  tiie  public  supplies,  as  usual  with 
persons  of  their  rank ;  that  the  goods  forfeited  to  the  king  should  not  be  pro- 
tected in  churches  or  church-yards  by  the  clergy ;  and  that  the  sons  of  villains 
ibould  not  take  orders  without  the  consent  of  their  lord.  These,  with  some 
others  of  less  consequence,  or  implied  in  the  above,  to  the  number  of  six-* 
teen,  were  readily  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops  present ;  and  Beeket  him- 
sdf,  who  at  ^nt  shewed  some  reluctance,  added  his  name  to  the  number. 
It  only  remained  that  the  pope  should  ratify  them :  but  there  Henry  was  mis^ 
taken.  Alexander  III.  who  was  then  pope,  condemned  them  in  the  strongest 
terms,  abrogated,  amralled,  and  rejected  them :  out  of  sixteen  he  admitted 
only  six,  wmch  he  thought  not  important  enough  to  deserve  censure. 

How  Henry  could  suppose  the  pope  would  give  consent  to  these  articles, 
which  must  infallibly  haTO  destrq^  the  papal  aotiiority  in  tiie  kingdom,  tw 
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not  easy  to  conoeiTO ;  bat  we  may  Fell  sappote,  that  a  man  of  Beeket'a  cka« 
racter  matt  be  extremely  mortified  at  findiog  that  he  had  signed  what  the 
pope  had  refnied  to  confirm.  Acoording ly,  on  this  ooeasionf  he  expressed 
the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  former  concessions.  He  redoabled  his  aosterities, 
in  order  to  punish  himself  for  his  criminal  compUanee ;  attd  refoaed  to  ofiieiate 
at  the  altar,  till  he  had  obtained  absolntion  from  his  holiness.  All  these  mor- 
tifications appeared  to  Henry  as  little  more  than  spedoas  insults  apon  him- 
self;  his  former  affection  was  converted  into  hatred,  and  the  breach  between 
him  and  the  archbishop  every  day  grew  wider.  At  last,  willing  to  supersede 
the  prelate's  authority  at  any  rate,  he  desired  that  the  pope  would  send  a 
legate  into  his  dominions ;  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  commission,  might 
have  a  superior  control.  This  the  pope  readily  granted ;  and  a  legate  was 
appointed,  but  with  a  clause  annexed  to  his  commission,  that  he  was  to  exe- 
cute nothing  prejudidal  to  the  archbishop.  An  authority  thus  dogged  in 
that  very  part  where  it  was  desired  to  be  unlimited,  was  no  way  agreeaUe  to 
the  king ;  and  he  sent  back  the  commission  with  g/eat  indignation.  He  dow^ 
therefore,  went  another  way  to  wreak  his  resentment  upon  Becket  )Ie  had 
him  sued  for  some  lands,  which  were  a  part  of  a  manor  belonging  to  his  pri- 
macy ;  and  the  primate  being  detained  by  sickness  from  coming  into  coort, 
his  non-attendance  was  construed  into  disrespect  A  great  council  was  sum- 
moned at  Northampton,  where  Becket  defended  bis  cause  in  person  ;  but  he 
was  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  king's  court,  and  as  wanting 
In  that  fealty  which  he  bad  sworn  to  his  sovereign.  All  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels were  confiscated ;  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  obliged  to  pronounce 
the  sentence  against  bim.  Besides  this  conviction,  the  king  exhibited  another 
charge  against  him  for  three  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  levied  on  the 
honours  of  Eye  and  Berkham,  while  he  remained  in  possession.  Becket, 
rather  than  aggravate  the  king's  resentment,  agreed  to  give  sureties  for  the 
payment  The  next  day  another  suit  was*  commenced  against  him  for  a 
,  thousand  marks,  which  the  king  had  lent  him  on  some  former  occasion. 
immediately  on  the  back  of  these,  a  third  claim  was  made,  still  greater  than 
the  former ;  this  was,  to  give  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  recdved  and 
expended  during  the  time  of  his  chancellorship.  The  estimate  was  laid  at 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  marks ;  and  Becket  was  wholly  unprovided  either 
with  the  means  of  balandng  his  accounts,  or  with  securities  for  answering  so 
great  a  demand.  In  this  exigence,  his  friends  were  divided  what  counsel  to 
give.  Some  prelates  advised  him  to  resign  his  see,  in  hopes  of  an  aoqoittal ; 
some  counselled  him  to  throw  himself  entirely  upon  the  king's  mercy ;  and 
some,  to  offer  ten  thousand  marks  as  a  general  satisfaction  for  all  demands. 
Becket  followed  none  of  these  opinions ;  but,  with  an  intrepidity  peculiar  to 
himself,  arraying  himself  in  his  episcopal  vestments,  with  the  cross  in  his 
hand,  he  went  forward  to  the  king's  palace,  and  entering  the  royal  apart- 
ments, sat  down,  holding  up  his  cross  as  his  banner  of  protection.  The  king, 
who  sat  in  the  inner  room,  ordered  by  prodamation  the  prelates  and  iho 
nobility  to  attend  him;  to  whom  he  complained  loudly  of  Becket's  inso- 
lence and  inflammatory  proceedings.  The  whole  council  joined  in  condemn- 
ing this  instance  of  bis  unaccountable  pride ;  and  determined  to  expostulate 
with  bim  upon  his  inconsistency,  in  formerly  subscribing  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  now  in  being  the  first  to  infringe  them.  But  all  these  mes- 
sages, threats,  and  arguments,  were  to  no  purpose:  Becket  had  taken  his 
resolution,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  shake  it  He  pot  himself, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  under  the  protection  of  the  supreme  pontiff;  and 
appealed  to  bim  against  any  penalty  which  his  iniquitous  judges  might  think 
proper  to  inflict  Then  departing  from  the  palace,  he  asked  &e  king's  imme- 
diate permission  to  leave  Northampton;  and  upon  receiving  a  refusal,  he 
secretly  withdrew  in  disguise,  and  at  last  found  means  to  cross  over  to  the 
continent 

Here  it  may  be  natural  to  inquire  how  a  person  of  such  mean  extraction 
should  be  able  to  form  any  kind  of  opposition  to  so  powerful  a  monarch  as 
Henry.  But  the  state  was  then,  as  it  was  for  some  ages  after,  composed  of 
three  distinct  powers,  all  pursuing  separate  interests,  and  very  little  depend- 
ent upon  each  other.    These  were,  tlmt  of  the  lung  that  of  the^  barons,  and 
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ikat  of  the  clergy ;  Ibr  as  yet  the  people  had  scarcely  any  influence,  separately 
censMered.  Of  these  three  powers,  the  most  recent  was  that  of  the  clergy, 
winch,  wanting  the  sanction  of  prescriptive  right,  endeavoured  to  make  up  ^ 
those  defects  by  soperior  arts  of  popularity.  They,  therefore,  attached  the 
people,  who  had  hitherto  heen  considered  as  unworthy' of  notice  in  the  con- 
slitatimi,  to  their  party ;  and  thus  gained  an  acanisition  of  strength  that  was 
often  too  powerfol  for  the  other  two  members  of  the  state.  The  king,  being 
bat  a  single  person,  could  have  no  wide  connexions  among  the  lower  orders 
of  maaldiid ;  the  nobles  being  bred  up  in  a  haughty  independence,  were 
tanght  to  regard  the  inferior  ranks  as  slaves ;  the  clergy  alone,  by  their  duty, 
being  obliged  to  converse  with  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  orders, 
were  most  oeloved  by  the  populace,  who,  since  they  were  at  any  rate  to  be 
slaves,  were  the  more  willing  to  obey  men  who  conversed  with  them,  and 
who  seemed  to  study  their  welfare,  than  such  as  kept  them  at  a  humiliating 
distance,  and  only  regarded  them  as  the  instruments  of  their  private  ambi- 
tion. For  these  reasons  therefore,  during  the  times  we  speak  of,  the  side  of 
the  clergy  was  always  espoused  by  the  people ;  and  Beoket,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  secretly  relied  on  their  encoursgement  and  support.  , 

The  intrepidity  of  Becket,  joined  to  his  apparent  sanctity,  gained  him 
a  vety  tavearable  reception  upon  the  continent,  both  from  the  people  and 
their  governors.  The  king  of  France,  who  hated  Henry,  very  much  affected 
to  pity  his  condition ;  and  the  pope,  whose  cause  he  had  so  strenuously 
defended,  honoured  him  with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinction,  while  he 
treated  Henry's  ambassadors  with  coolness  and  contempt.  Becket,  sensible 
of  his  power,  was  willing  to  shew  all  possible  humility;  and  eren  resigned  his 
tee  of  Canterbury  into  the  pope's  hands,  tn  order  to  receive  it  back  from  hun 
with  greater  solemnity,  and  with  an  investiture  of  more  apparent  sanctity. 
Sodi  Aivours  bestowed  upon  an  exile,  and  a  perjured  traitor,  (for  such  had 
heen  his  sentence  of  condemnation  in  England,)  excited  the  indigrnation  of 
Heavy  beyond  measure.  He  saw  his  ambassadors  slighted,  all  his  endears 
voors  to  procure  a  conference  with  the  pope  frustrated,  and  his  subjects  daily 
excited  to  discontent,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  severity  to  a  sanctified 
eharaeter.  In  this  state  of  resentment,  Henry  resolved  to  throw  off  alt 
dependeoee  npon  the  pontiff  at  once,  and  to  free  himself  and  his  people  from 
a  bvrdMi  that  had  long  oppressed  them  without  pity.  He  accordingly  issued 
orders  to  his  justiciaries,  inhibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the 
pope  or  the  archbishop;  and  forbidding  any  of  them  to  receive  mandates  from 
them,  or  to  apply  to  their  authority.  He  declared  it  treasonable  to  bring  over 
from  either  of  Uiem  any  interdict  upon  the  kingdom.  This  he  made  punish- 
able in  secular  clergymen  by  the  loss  of  their  eyes  and  by  castration ;  in 
regalarsy  by  the  amputation  of  their  feet;  and  in  Jaymen,  by  death. 

The  pope  and  the  arefabishop  were  not  rcmlsfl  on  their  side  to  retort  these 
IblmliiatioDs,  and  to  shake  thcTcry  foundation  of  the  king's  authority.  Becket 
compared  himself  to  Christ,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal,  and 
who  was  emclfied  anew  in  the  present  oppressions  under  which  the  church 
labooied.  But  be  did  not  rest  in  complaints  only ;  he  issued  out  a  censure, 
exeonunonicating  the  king's  chief  ministers  by  name,  all  that  were  concerned 
in  seqnesteriag  the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  favoured  the 
ConstitatioBS  of  Clarendon.  He  even  threatened  to  exeommunicaie  the  king 
himself,  if  he  did  not  immediately  repent;  and,  to  give  Ids  cenanres  the  greater 
cnmy,  he  got  them  to  be  ratified  by  the  pope. 

Wlmtever  Henry's  contempt  of  these  fulminations  might  be  in  the  begin- 
ning, he,  after  some  deliberation,  bmrn  to  find  them  more  formidable  than  he 
had  snpposed,  and  seoretiy  wished  for  an  aocommodatioa.  Yet  there  seemed 
BO  other  way  of  terminating  these  disputes,  but  by  the  king's  appealing  to  the 
pope,  as  umpire  between  him  and  the  archbishop ;  and  this  promised  no  very 
favourable  decision.  However,  perceiving  that  his  authority  was  beginning 
to  dedine  among  his  subjects,  and  that  Ins  rivals  on  the  continent  had 
actually  availed  themselves  of  his  perplexities,  he  resohred  at  any  rate  to 
apply  to  the  pope  for  his  mediation.  The  pope  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  every  day  threatened  by  the  machinations  of  an  antipope.  He  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  king  of  England  might  join  against  him ;  he  knew  hiajrreal 
3.  x 
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aMHdefy  and  wu  letiflible  that,  as  yet,  no  iiwaneotkMi  bad  been  made  in 
eeqveace  of  tbe  threats  and  exhortations  of  Beeket  Thus  the  disposition  of 
both  parties  prodoced  freooent  attempts  towards  an  acooamiodation;  but 
tiieir  matual  jealonsies,  anq  their  anxietj  not  to  Jose  tbe  least  advantaiie  in 
the  negodation,  often  protracted  this  desirable  treaty.  At  one  time,  tbe 
terms  bein^  airbed  on,  were  postponed  by  the  king's  refusing  to  sign,  bat 
with  a  salTO  to  bis  royal  dignity.  At  another  time,  they  were  aooommodated, 
bvt  were  broken  off  by  Becket's  refusing  to  sobmit,  bat  with  a  salvo  to  the 
bonoar  of  God.  A  third  and  a  fourth  negooiation  followed  without  effect.  la 
this  last,  all  the  terms  were  eompletely  actuated,  when  Beoket  took  it  into  his 
bead  to  demand  a  kiss  of  peace.  This  the  king  refused  to  grant;  and  both 
parties  once  more  prepared  for  motnal  annoyance. 

These  disturbances  continued  for  some  time  longer :  Becket  neyer  losii^ 
an  opportanhy  of  impeaching  the  kiag's  ministerst  and  obstructing  all  hie 
A.  D.  1170.1  measures.  At  kngth,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  l^ate, 
all  diiBcmes  were  adjusted;  and  while  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return, 
that  prelate  consented  to  wave  tbe  kiss  of  peace.  The  oerenonial  of  the  in- 
terview being  rc^pdated,  when  the  archbishop  approached,  the  king  advanced 
to  meet  hhn  u  tke  most  gracious  manner ;  and  conversed  with  him  lor  some 
ttne  with  great  ease,  familfari^,  and  kindness.  All  material  points  being 
adjusted,  Becket  attended  Henry  on  horseback ;  and  as  they  rode  together, 
Iht  prelate  begged  some  satisfhction  for  the  invasions  of  his  right  by  the  arch* 
bishop  of  York,  who  had  some  time  before  crowned  the  young  prince.  To 
tfria  Henry  replied,  that  what  was  past  could  not  be  undone ;  but  that  ho 
wcmid  tidEC  care  that  none  but  be  should  crown  the  young  <|ueen,  which 
ceremony  was  soon  to  be  perfonned.  Becket,  transported  at  tUs  instance  of 
the  king's  oondescensi6n,  alighted  instantly,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
bis  soverekn ;  who,  leaping  from  his  horse  at  the  same  time,  lifted  him  firom 
the  ground,  and  helpea  him  to  remount.  The  tenns  of  their  present  agree- 
ment were  very  advantaj^eous  to  the  prelate ;  and  this  might  have  inspired 
him,  in  the  ardour  of  bis  gratitBde,  to  such  a  humiliation.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  not  give  up  any  of  tbe  rights  of  the  chureb,  or  resign  any  of 
tilose  pretensions  which  Imd  been  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel ;  that 
Bed^et  and  his  adherents  should  be  restored  to  their  livings ;  and  that  all 
such  possessors  of  benefices  (belonging  to  Ac  see  of  Canterbonr)  as  had  been 
installed  since  the  primate's  absence,  should  be  expelled,  and  Becket  have 
liberty  to  supply  the  vacancies.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  king 
only  reaped  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  ministers  absolved  from  thcs^iienoe 
of  excommunication,  and  of  preventing  an  interdict  which  was  preparing  to 
be  laid  upon  all  bis  dominions. 

Becket  having  thus,  in  some  measure,  triumphed  over  the  king,  was 
resolved  to  remit  nothing  of  tbe  power  which  he  had  acquired.  He  soon 
began  to  shew,  that  not  even  a  temporary  tranquillity  was  to  be  the  result  of 
his  reconciliation.  Kething  could  exceed  the  insolence  with  which  he  con- 
ducted himself  upon  his  first  landing  in  Bngland.  Instead  of  retiring  quietij 
to  his  diocese  with  that  modesty  which  became  a  man  just  pardoned  by  hia 
ning,  he  made  a  progress  tbroagh  Kent  in  all  the  splendour  and  magnifioence 
of  a  sovereign  pontiff.  As  he  approadied  Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity, 
men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cdebrated  his  trium- 
phal entry  with  hymtii  of  joy.  Thus  confident  of  the  voice  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  he  began  to  launch  forth  bis  thunders  agamst  those  who  had  beea 
bis  former  bpposers.  fke  arehbishop  of  York,  who  had  crowned  Henry's 
eldest  son  In  ins  absence,  vras  tbe  first  against  whom  be  denounced  sentenoo 
of  suspension.  The  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury  he  actually  excommu- 
nicated. Robert  de  Broc  and  Nigel  de  Sackville  were  exposed  to  the  same 
censures ;  and  many  of  the  most  considerable  prelates  and  ministeffs,  who 
had  assisted  at  tiie  late  coronation  of  tiie  young  prince,  were  partaken  of  the 
coonnon  calamity.  One  man  he  exoommaaicated  for  having  spoken  againal 
biro ;  and  another  for  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horses. 

Henry  was  then  in  Normandy,  while  the  primate  was  thus  tnumphantly 
parading  tbreugh  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  utmost  indigaa^ 
tion  that  he  received  iaionnation  of  his  turbnlent  inselenoe.    When  tbo 
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and  exoommmitontod  pretateB  anhrad  witii  Ikoir  rinmiiiniji^  Ms 
magn  ksew  no  bcNnda.  He  bnlce  ibrth  into  the  meet  aerimoinoas  expret- 
sknt  egttnet  that  aiTO|;ant  ehoreiuaan,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  lowest 
stalioB  to  he  the  plane  of  his  life,  and  the  oontinnal  distorher  of  his  f^i^eni- 
BMBt.  Ae  areUiishop  of  York  remarked  to  Urn,  that  so  long  as  Beeket 
fired,  he  eonid  never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranqaiUity ;  and  the  king^  him- 
self harst  ont  into  an  exclamation,  tiiat  he  had  no  ftiends  abont  hiin,  or  he 
woaM  not  so  long  bave  been  exposed  to  the  insolts  of  that  ongrateftil  hypo- 
crite. These  words  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  conrt,  and  armed  foor 
of  his  moot  resotate  attendants  to  gratify  their  monarch's  secret  iadiaalioas* 
The  naoMS  of  these  knights  and  gentlemen  of  his  honsehokl  were  Reginald 
Fita-Urae,  William  de  IVscy,  Hagh  de  Morville,  and  Richard  Brito,  who 
hnmediatdy  eommnnicated  th^  thoughts  to  each  other.  They  instantly 
heond  themselTCs  by  an  oalh  to  revenge  their  king's  qnarrel ;  and,  secretly 
retking  from  court,  took  shipping  at  different  jports,  and  met  the  next  day  at 
the  castle  of  Saltwode,  within  six  miles  of  Caaterbory.  Sobm  meaaoiog  ex- 
piessions  which  they  had  dropped,  and  their  sadden  departnre,  gave  the  kinc 
reason  to  snspeet  tibeir  design.  He  therefore  sent  SMSsengers  to  overtake  and 
forbid  thepa,  in  his  name,  to  commit  any  violence ;  bnt  these  orders  arrived 
too  late  to  prevent  their  fetal  purpose.  The  eonspirators,  bdag  ioined  hf 
•one  assistants  at  the  place  of  their  meeting,  proceeded  to  Canterbory  with 
all  the  haste  their  bloody  intentions  required.  Advancing  directly  to  Rocket's 
house,  and  entering  his  apartment,  they  ropioached  him  very  fleroely  for  the 
rashness  and  the  insolence  of  his  conduct;  as  if  they  had  been  wttling  to 
esjey  his  terrors  before  they  destroyed  him.  Beoket,  however,  was  not  in  the 
least  terrilfed ;  but  vindicated  his  actions  with  Uiat  aeal  and  resolution,  which 
nothing  probiMy  but  tfie  consdoosness  of  his  innocence  could  inspire.  The 
eoaspiratoni  felt  the  force  of  his  replies ;  and  were  particularly  enraged  at  a 
ehaigo  of  iniprntitade.  which  he  objected  to  three  of  them,  who  had  been 
fofUM^iiy  retmned  in  his  service.  During  this  altercation,  the  time  approached 
for  Beowt  to  assist  at  vespers,  whither  he  went  unguarded,  the  conspirators 
following,  and  preparing  for  their  attempt  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
altar,  where  it  is  just  to  think  he  aspired  at  the  gloiy  of  martyrdom,  they  all 
fell  apon  him ;  and  when  they  had  cloven  his  head  with  rn>eated  blows,  he 
dropped  down  dead  before  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  whion  was  besmeared 
with  hia  blood  and  brains. 

The  ciranmstances  of  the  murder,  the  plaoe  where  it  was  perpetrated,  and 
the  fortitude  with  which  the  prelate  resigned  himself  to  his  fete,  made  a  sur* 
priaiag  impresiion  on  the  people.  No  sooner  was  his  death  known  than  thev 
rushed  into  tlie  Qhurch  to  see  the  body,  and  dipping  their  hands  in  his  blood, 
crossed  themselves  with  it  as  with  that  of  a  saint.  Hie  clergy,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  have  Beeket  considered  as  a  saint,  and  many  of  whom  were  perhaps 
staeere  in  their  belief,  considering  the  times  we  troat  m,  did  all  that  lay  in  their 
power  to  UMgnily  bis  sanctity,  to  extol  the  merits  of  his  martyrdom,  and  to 
hold  him  oat  as  the  fittest  object  for  the  veneration  of  the  people.  Their 
eadenvonis  soon  prevailed.  Innumerable  wero  the  miracles  said  to  be 
wnmipht  at  his  tomb ;  for  when  the  people  arel>rought  to  see  a  miracle,  they 
generally  fiad  or  make  one.  It  was  not  soflficient  that  bis  shrine  had  the 
power  Of  resUMfiag  dead  men  to  life ;  it  rostored  also  cows,  dogs,  and  horses. 
It  was  reported  and  believed,  that  he  rose  from  his  coffin  before  h6  was 
buried,  to  Ught  the  tapers  designed  for  his  funeral :  nor  was  he  remiss,  when 
the  loneml  ceremony  was  over,  in  stretdiing  forth  his  hands  to  give  his  bene- 
diction to  the  people.  Thus  Beeket  became  a  saint ;  and  tiie  king  was  strongly 
snspoeted  of  procuring  his  assassination. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  king's  consternation  upon  reeeiving  the  first  news 
of  this  prelate's  catastrophe.  He  was  instantly  sensible  that  the  murder 
would  be  ultfaaately  imputed  to  him.  He  was  apprised  that  his  death  would 
efieet  what  Us  opposition  could  not  do,  and  would  procuro  those  advantages 
to  the  diureh  which  it  had  been  the  study  of  his  whole  reign  to  refuse.  These 
eansidarations  cave  him  the  most  unfeigned  concern.  He  shot  himself  up  in 
daridiess,  refa«ng  even  the  attendance  of  his  domestics.  He  even  rejected, 
dviDg  three  days,  all  nourishment    The  oonrtieni,  dreading  the  effects  of  his 
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Mgret,  were  at  last  obliged  to  break  into  bts  soKtode,  In  order  to  peiwiade 
him  to  be  reconciled  to  a  meaflure  that  he  oonld  not  redress.  The  pope,  soon 
after,  being  made  sensible  of  the  king's  innooenoe,  granted  him  his  pardon ; 
hot  upon  condition,  that  he  would  make  eyery  future  submission,  aad  perform 
every  injunction  that  the  holy  see  should  require.  All  things  being  thus 
adjusted,  the  assassins  who  had  murdered  Becket  letumed  in  safety  to  the 
eqjoyment  of  their  former  dignities  and  honours ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
divert  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  different  object,  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Ireland. 

Ireland  was  at  that  time  nearly  in  the  same  situation  in  which  England  had 
been  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Saxons.  Its  inhabitants  had  been  early 
converted  to  Christianity ;  and,  for  three  or  four  centuries  after,  possessed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  learning  of  the  times :  bein^  undisturbed  by  foreign 
invasions,  and  perhaps  too  poor  to  invite  the  rapacity  of  conquerors,  they 
enjoyed  a  peaceful  life,  which  they  gave  up  to  piety,  and  such  learning  as 
was  then  thought  necessary  to  promote  it  Of  their  learning,  their  arts,  their 
piety,  and  even  their  polished  manners,  too  many  monoments  remain  to  this 
day  for^us  to  make  the  least  doubt  concerning  them ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  in  time  they  fell  from  these  advantages :  and  their  degenerate  posterity, 
at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were  involved  in  the  darkest  barbarity. 
This  may  be  imputed  to  Uie  frequfmt  invasions  which  they  suffered  from  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  overran  the  whole  country,  and  every  where 
spread  their  ravages,  and  confirmed  their  authority.  The  natives,  kept  in  the 
strictest  bondage,  grew  eitery  day  more  ignorant  and  brutal ;  and  when  at 
last  they  rose  upon  their  conquerors,  and  totally  expelled  them  fnmi  the  island, 
they  wanted  instructors  to  restore  them  to  their  ftMimer  attainments.  Hence- 
forward they  long  continued  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  barbarism.  The 
towns  that  had  been  formerly  built  were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin;  the  inha- 
bitants exercised  pasture  in  the  open  country,  and  sought  protection  from 
danger  by  retiring  into  their  forests  and  bogs.  Almost  all  sense  of  religioa 
was  extingpuished ;  the  petty  princes  exercised  continual  outrages  npon  each 
other's  territories ;  and  strength  alone  was  able  to  procure  redress. . 

At  the  time  when  Henry  first  planned  the  invasion  of  the  island,  it  was 
divided  into  five  small  kingdoms,  namely,  Leinster,  Meath,  M anster,  Ulster, 
and  Connaught.  As  it  had  been  usual  for  one  or  other  of  the  five  kings  to 
take  the  lead  iii  their  wars,  he  was  denominated  monarch  of  the  island,  and 

Sossessed  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  early  Saxon  monarchs  in  Bngland. 
Loderic  O'Connor,  kingof  ConnauKht,  then  enjoyed  this  dignity,  and  Bermot 
M 'Morrogh  was  king  of  Leinster.  'This  last-named  prince,  a  weak,  licentious 
tyrant,  had  carried  off  and  ravished  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  who, 
being  strengthened  by  the  alliance  Of  the  king  of  Connaught,  invaded  the 
ravisher's  dominions,  and  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  This  prince,  thus 
justly  punished,  had  recourse  to  Henry,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Ouienne, 
and  offered  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  the  English  crown,  if  he  should  recover  it 
by  the  king's  assistance.  Henry  readily  accepted  the  offer ;  but  being  at  that 
time  embarrassed  by  more  near  interests,  he  only  gave  Dermot  letters  patest, 
by  which  he  empowered  ^1  his  subjects  to  aid  the  Irish  prince  in  the  recovery 
of  his  dominions.  Dermot,  relying  on  this  authority,  repaired  to  Bristol, 
where,  after  some  difficulty,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard,  surniuned 
Strohgbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  agreed  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominioiis, 
upon  condition  of  his  being  married  to  his  daughter  Eva,  and  declared  heir  of 
all  his  territory.  He  at  the  same  time  contracted  for  succours  with  Robert 
Fitsstepheji^  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  whom  he  promised  to  gratify  with  the 
city  of  Wexford,  and  the  two  adjoining  districts,  which  were  then  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastern ngs,  or  descendants  of  the  Norwegians.  Being^  thus 
assured  of  assistance,  he  returned  privately  to  Ireland,  and  concealed  himself 
during  the  winter  in  the  monastery  of  Femes,  which  he  had  founded.  Robert 
Fitsstephen  was  first  able,  the  ensuisg  spring,  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  by 
landing  with  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires,  and  three  hundred  archers.  They 
were  soon  after  joined  by  Maurice  Prendergast,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
brought  over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers ;  and  with  this  small  force  they 
resolved  on  besieging  Wexford,  which  was  to  be  theirs  by  treaty.    This  town 
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was  tfoickly  reduced ;  and  the  adTentar^w,  h^og  reioforeed  by  anotlier  body 
of  men,  to  the  amoant  of  a  bondred  and  fifty,  ander  tiie  command  of  Maorioe 
Fitn^eraldt  composed  an  anny  that  struck  the  barbarons  natives  with  awe. 
Roderic,  the  chief  monarch  of  the  island,  YCntared  to  <^pose  them,  bnt  he 
was  defeated ;  and  soon  after  the  prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  snbmity 
and  give  hostages  for  his  fntnre  condnct* 

Dormot*  being  tlni;B  reinstated  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  soon  began  to 
conoeiTc  hopes  of  extending  the  limits  of  hit  power,  and  making  Umself 
master  of  Ireland.  With  these  views  he  endeaTonred  to  expedite  Strongbow, 
who,  being  personally  prohibited  by  the  king,  had  not  yet  come  over.  I>er<* 
mot  tried  to  ii^lame  Ids  ambition  by  the  glory  of  the  conquest,  and  his  avarice 
by  Hhe  advantages  it  would  procure :  he  expatiated  on  the  cowardice  of  the 
natives,  and  the  certainty  of  his  success.  Strongbow  first  sent  over  Raymond, 
one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers ;  and  receiving  per* 
adssion  shortly  after  for  himself,  he  landed  with  two  hundred  horse  and  a 
hundred  archers.  All  these  English  forced,  now  joining  together,  became 
irresistible ;  and  though  the  whole  number  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand,  yet 
such  was  the  barbarous  state  of  the  natives,  that  they  were  every  where  put 
to  the  rout.  The  city  of  Waterford  quickly  surrendered ;  Dublin  was  taken 
by  assaolt ;  and  Strongbow,  marrying  Eva,  according  to  treaty,  became  master 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  upon  Dermont's  decease. 

The  island  being  thus  in  a  manner  wholly  subdued,  for  nothing  was  capable 
of  opposing  the  progress  of  the  English  arms,  Henry  became  jealous  of  the 
success  of  the  adventurers,  and  was  willing  to  share  in  person  those  honours 
which  they  had  already  secured.  He  therefore  shortly  after  landed  in  lre« 
land,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  knights  and  some  soldiers ;  not  {a.  d.  1171. 
so  much  to  conquer  a  disputed  territory,  as  to  take  possession  of  a  subject 
kingdom.  In  his  progress  through  the  coQntry,  he  received  the  homage  of 
the  petty  chieftains,  and  left  most  of  them  in  possession  of  their  ancient  ten- 
ritories.  In  a  place  so  uncultivated  and  so  ill  peopled,  there  was  still  land 
enough  to  satisfy  the  adventurers  who  had  followed  him.  Strongbow  was  made 
senewdial  of  Ireland ;  Hugh  de  Lacey  was  made  governor  of  Dublin,  and 
John  de  Convey  received  a  patent  for  conquering  the  province  of  Ulster, 
which  yet  remained  unsubdued.  The  Irish  bishops  very  gladly  admitted  the 
Eogiisb,  as  they  expected  from  their  superior  civilisation  a  greater  degree  of 
reverence  and  respect.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  had,  in  the  beginning,  encouraged 
Henry  to  subdue  the  Irish  by  his  bull  granting  him  the  kingdom.  Pope 
Alexander  III.  now  confirmed  him  in  his  conquest;  and  the  kings  of  Bng-* 
land  were  acknowledged  as  lords  over  Ireland  for  ever.  Thus,  after  a  trifling 
eSbrt,  in  which  very  little  money  was  expended,  and  little  bloodshed,  tliat 
beautifid  island  became  an  appendage  to  the  English  crown,  and  as  such  it 
has  ever  since  continued  with  unshaken  fidelity. 

The  joy  which  this  conquest  diffused  was  very  great ;  and  Henry  seemed 
now  to  have  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes.  He  was  undisputed  monanh 
f»f  the  greatest  domain  in  Europe ;  father  of  a  numerous  progeny,  that  gave 
both  lustre  and  authority  to  his  crown ;  victorions  over  all  his  enemies*  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  by  all  his  subjects.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  had  been  anointed 
king,  and  was  acknowledged  as  undoubted  successor ;  Richard,  his  second 
son,  was  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  Poictoo ;  Geoffrey,  his 
third  son,  inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  duchy  of  Bretagne ;  and  John, 
his  youngest,  was  designed  as  king  in  Ireland.  Such  was  the  flattering  pros* 
pect  of  grandeur  before  him ;  bnt  such  is  the  instability  of  human  happiness, 
that  this  very  exaltation  of  his  family  proved  the  means  of  imbittering  his 
fotnre  life,  and  disturbing  his  government. 

Among  the  few  vices  ascribed  to  this  monarch,  unlimited  j^allantry  was  one. 
Queen  Eleanor,  whom  he  married  from  motives  of  ambition,  and  who  bad 
been  divorced  from  her  former  royal  consort  for  her  incontinence,  was  long 
become  disagreeable  to  Henry ;  and  he  sought  in  others  those  .satisfactions 
which  he  coilld  not  find  with  her.  Among  the  number  of  his  mistresses  we 
have  the  name  of  Fair  Rosamond,  whose  personal  charms  and  premature 
death  make  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  romances  and  the  ballads  of  this 
period.    It  is  true,  that  the  severity  of  criticism  has  rejected  most  of  these 
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accoantfl  asfebaloas;  b«t  eren  weli*kiiowii  ftbles,  when  maok  ctfebrated, 
make  a  part  of  the  history,  at  least  of  the  manners,  of  the  a^e.  Rosamond 
Clifford  IS  said  to  have  been  the  most  beantifnl  woman  that  erer  was  seen  in 
England,  If  what  romances  and  poets  assert  be  trae.  Henry  loved  her  with 
a  Umg  and  fid^fnl  attachment ;  and  in  order  to  secnre  her  from  thefesentment 
of  his  qaeen,  who  from  having  been  formerly  tnoonfinent  herself,  now  became 
jealoQSofhisincontioenoe,  he  concealed  her  in  a  labyfinth  in  Woodstock 
nxkt  where  he  passed  in  her  company  his  honrs  of  vacancy  and  pleaanre. 
How  long  this  secret  interooarse  oontinaed  we  are  not  informed.  It  wan  noi, 
however,  so  dosely  eonoealed  bat  thai  it  came  to  the  queen's  knowledge, 
who,  as  the  accoonts  add,  being  guided  by  a  due  of  silk  to  her  fair  rival's 
retreat,  obliged  her,  by  holding  a  drawn  dagger  to  her  breast,  to  swallow  )>oison. 
Whatever  may  be  the  veracity  of  this  story,  certain  it  is,  that  this  haagbty 
woman,  though  formerly  offensive  by  her  own  gallantries,  was  no  less  so  by 
her  iealousy ;  and  site  it  was  who  first  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  between 
the  king  and  his  children. 

Young  Henry  was  taught  to  believe  himself  injnred,  when,  uponi  being 
crowned  as  partner  in  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  admittod  to  a  share  of  the 
administration.    This  prince  had,  from  the  beginning,  shewn  a  degree  of 
pride  that  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  to  all  the  Norman  succession. 
When  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  performing,  the  king,  willing  to 
give  It  all  the  splendour  possible,  waited  upon  him  at  table ;  and  while  he 
offered  him  the  cup,  observed,  that  no  prince  ever  before  had  been  so  magnilU 
cently  attended.    **  There  is  nothing  very  extraordinary,''  replied  Hhe  yoon^ 
prince,  **  in  seeing  the  son  of  a  count  serving  the  son  of  a  king."    Prom  this 
instance,  nothing  seemed  great  enough  to  satisfy  his  ambition ;  and  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  to  assert  Ms  aspiring  pretensions.    The  discontent  of 
young  Henry  was  soon  followed  by  tiint  of  Oeoffk-ey  and  Richard,  whom  the 
queen  persuaded  to  assert  their  title  to  the  territories  assigned  them ;  and, 
upon  the  king's  refiising  their  nndutUul  demands,  thev  all  fled  secretly  to  the 
court  of  France,  where  Lewis,  who  was  instrumental  in  increasing  their  dis- 
obedience,  gave  them  countenance  and  protection.    Queen  Bleanor  herself 
was  meditating  an  escape  to  the  same  court,  and  had  pot  on  man's  apparel 
for  that  purpose,  when  she  was  seined  by  the  king's  order,  and  put  into  con- 
finement.    Thus  Henry  saw  all  his  long  perspective  of  fntare  happiness 
totally  clouded ;  his  sons,  scarcely  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  eager  to  share 
the  spoils  of  their  father^s  possessions ;  his  queen  warmly  encouraging  those 
nndutiftil  princes  in  their  rebellion ;  and  manv  potentates  of  Europe  not 
ashamed  to  afford  assistance  for  the  support  of  their  pretensloiis.    Nor  were 
his  prospects  much  more  pleasing  when  he  looked  among  his  subjects :  his 
licentious  barons,  disgusted  •widi  a  vigilant  administration,  desired  to  be 
governed  by  princes  whom  they  could  flatter  or  intimidate :  the  clergy  had 
not  yet  forgotten  Beckefs  death ;  and  the  people  considered  him  as  a  saint 
and  a  martyr.    In  this  general  disaffection,  Hennr  supported  that  intrepidity 
which  he  had  shewn  through  life,  and  prepared  for  a  contest  from  which  he 
could  expect  to  reap  neithw  profit  nor  glory.    Twenty  thousand  mercenary 
soldiers,  joined  to  some  troops  which  he  brought  over  from  Ireland,  and  a 
few  barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed  the  sole  force  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  resist  his  opponente. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  princes  had  soificient  Infiuence  upon  the 
continent  to  raise  a  powerfol  confederacy  in  their  favour.  Beside  the  king 
of  France,  Philip  count  of  Flanders,  Matthew  count  of  Boulogne,  Theobald 
count  of  Blois,  and  Henry  count  of  Eo,  declared  themselves  in  their  into* 
rests.  William,  king  of  Scotland,  also  made  one  of  this  association ;  and  a 
plan  was  concerted  for  a  general  invasion  of  Henry's  extensive  dominions. 
This  was  shortly  after  pot  into  execution.  The  king's  continental  dominions 
were  invaded  on  one  side  by  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Bonlogne ;  on  the 
other  by  the  king  of  France  with  a  large  army,  which  tiie  young  English  princes 
A.  D.  1173.]  animated  by  their  presence  and  popolari^.  But  Henry  found 
means  to  oppose  them  in  evwy  quarter.  The  count  of  Bonlogne  being 
mortally  wounded  in  the  assault  ii  the  town  of  Driencourt,  his  death  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  Flemish  arms  on  that  side.    The  French  being  obliged 
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iDitliie  fibm  the  siege  of  Veneml,  Henry  altaeked  their  rear,  pot  ttem  to  the 
loot,  eod  took  Menj  prieooers.  The  berone  of  Bretagne  also,  who  had  liaea 
IB  ftiToar  d  the  yovng  priaoes,  shared  no  better  &te :  their  troops  hfimg  de« 
feated  in  the  field,  and  taking  shelter  in  the  town  of  Dol,  were  made  prisonera 
of  war.  These  sneeesses  repressed  the  pride  and  the  expectations  or  the  coin 
finienite  foroes;  and  a  fsoalereiiee  was  deaianded  by  the  French  king,  to 
which  Henry  readily  agreed.  In  this  interview  he  had  the  mortifioation  to 
fee  his  three  sons  ranged  on  the  side  of  his  mortal  and  inveterate  enemy ;  bat 
he  was  still  more  disappointed  to  fiad  that  their  demands  rose  with  thdr  in- 
capacity  to  obtain  them  by  compulsion. 

while  Henry  was  thos  qnellinr  the  insolence  of  Ids  foreign  enemies,  Ma 
Bngliah  sobiects  were  in  no  small  danger  of  revolting  from  tiieir  obedience 
at  boose.  The  nobility  were  in  general  onited  to  oppose  him ;  and  an  imp- 
tion  at  this  time  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  assisted  their  schemes  of  insarreo- 
tioB.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Flemings,  invaded 
Sofiblk,  bat  was  repulsed  with  great  slan^hter.  The  earl  of  Ferrers,  Roger 
de  Mowbray,  and  many  others  of  equal  dignity,  rose  in  arms ;  while  the  more 
to  aiigoMnt  the  oonfasion,  the  king  of  Scotland  bndce  into  the  northern  pro- 
vinoea  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  which  laid  the  whole  country 
into  one  extensive  scene  of  desolation.  Henry,  from  balBing  hb  enemies  la 
France,  iew  over  to  oppose  those  in  England ;  but  hb  long  dis«  [a.  d.  1174. 
sension  with  Becketstili  was  remembered  against  him,  and  it  was  his  into* 
rest  to  persuade  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  people,  that  he  was  no  way  acee^ 
saiT  to  his  murder.  All  the  world  now  began  to  think  the  dead  prelate  a  saints 
and,  if  we  consider  the  ignorance  of  the  tinies,  perhaps  Heor^  himself  thought 
so  too.  He  had  some  time  before  taken  proper  precautions  to  exculpate 
himself  to  the  pope,  and  given  him  the  most  solemn  promises  to  perfonn 
whatever  fjenaneea  the  church  should  inflict.  He  bad  engaged  at  the  Christ* 
BMs  following  to  take  the  cross,  and,  if  the  pope  insisted  on  it,  to  serve  three 
years  against  the  infidels,  either  in  Spain  or  Palestine ;  and  promised  not  to 
stop  appeals  to  the  holy  see.  These  concessions  seemed  to  satisfy  the  court 
of  Rome  for  that  time ;  bat  they  were  nevertheless  every  day  putnng  Henry 
in  mind  of  his  promise,  and  demanding  those  humiliatkms,  for  his  ofiences 
to  the  saint,  that  could  alone  reconcile  Urn  to  the  church.  He  now,  there* 
fore,  fbond  it  the  most  proper  cosjuncture  to  obey;  and,  knowing  the  infin* 
enee  of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  appro* 
henahre  that  a  part  of  his  troubles  arose  finm  the  displeasure  of  Heaven^ 
he  resolved  to  do  penance  at  the  shrine  of  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  §ar  that 
was  the  name  givea  to  Becket  upon  his  canoniaation.  As  soon  as  he  cauM, 
vrithin  8%ht  of  the  church  of  Canterbnry,  aligbtiim  from  his  horse,  he  walked 
barefoot  towards  the  town,  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
reauined  in  fasting  and  prayer  a  whole  dav,  watehed  all  night  the  holy 
relies,  made  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  ne  convent  for  a  eoastant  sop* 
ply  of  tapers  to  illuniinate  the  shrine ;  and  not  satisfied  with  these  subana* 
sioM,  bo  assembled  a  chapter  of  monks,  disrobed  hissself  before  them,  put  a 
seouige  of  discipline  into  each  of  their  hands,  and  presented  his  bare  shoul- 
ders to  their  inmction.  Next  day  he  received  absolution ;  and  departing  fos 
London,  received  the  agreeable  news  of  a  victory  ovet  the  Scots,  obtained  on 
the  very  day  of  his  absolutioo. 

Having  ttus  made  Ms  peace  with  the  choi^  and  brought  oeer  the  minds 
of  the  people,  he  fought  upon  surer  grounds ;  every  victory  be  obtained  was 
imputed  to  the  favour  el  the  reconsiMd  saiait,  and  every  success  tbas  tended 
to  ascertain  the  growing  oonfidenee  of  his  party.  The  victory  which  was 
gained  over  the  SooU  was  signal  and  decisive.  William,  their  king,  after 
having  committed  the  nwst  hOTrible  depredations  upon  the  northern  frontiers, 
had  thought  proper  to  retreat,  open  tae  advanoe  of  an  English  army,  com- 
manded by  Ralph  de  Glanville,  the  famous  Bnglish  lawyer.  As  he  had 
fixed  his  sUtion  at  Ahiwick,  he  thought  hhnself  perfectly  secure,  from  the 
remoCeaesa  of  the  enemy,  against  any  attack.  In  this,  however,  be  was 
deceived;  for  Glanville,  Informed  of  bis  situation,  made  a  hasty  and  Ihtigning 
march  to  the  place  of  Ms  encampment,  and  approached  it  very  nearly  during 
the  obscurity  of  a  fldst.    The  Scots,  who  continued  in  perfect  security,  were 
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•arprifled  in  the  morning  to  find  themseWes  attacked  by  the  enemy,  whicli 
they  thought  at  such  a  d&stance ;  and  their  king,  venturing  with  a  small  body 
of  a  hundred  horse  to  oppose  the  assailants,  was  qoicUy  sarrounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  His  troops,  hearing  of  his  disaster,  fled  on  all  sides  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  made  the  best  of  tiieir  way  to  their  own  country. 
<  From  that  time  Henry's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better  aspect  s  the  barons 
who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing  for  a  revolt,  made  instant  submission ; 
they  delivered  up  their  castles  to  &e  victor,  and  Bngland  in  a  few  weelcs 
was  restored  to  perfect  tranquillity.  Toung  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  em- 
bark with  a  large  army,  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  English  insurgents,  find- 
ing all  disturbances  quieted  at  home,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Lewis  attempted  in  vain  to  besiege  Rouen,  which  Henry  hastened 
over  to  succour.  A  cessation  of  arms,  and  a  conference,  were  once  more 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  monarchs.  Henry  granted  his  sons  much  less  advan- 
tageous terms  than  they  formerly  refused  to  accept ;  the  most  material  were 
some  pensions  for  their  support,  come  castles  for  their  residence,  and  an  in- 
demnity to  all  their  adherents.  Thus  England  once  more  emerged  from  the 
numerous  calamities  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  it;  and  the  king  was  left 
at  free  liberty  to  make  various  provisions  for  the  glory,  the  happibess,'  and 
the  security  of  his  people. 

.  His  first  care  was  to  make  his  prisoner,  the  king  of  Scotland,  undergo  a 
proper  punishment  for  his  unmerited  and  ungenerous  attack.  That  prince 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  do  homage  to 
Henry  for  his  dominions  in  Scotland.  It  was  agreed,  tiiat  his  barons  and 
bishops  also  should  do  the  same ;  and  that  the  fortresses  of  Edinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Uie  conqueror  till  the  articles  were  performed.  This  treaty  was  punetually 
and  rigorously  executed :  the  king,  barons,  and  prelates  of  Scotland,  did 
homage  to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York ;  so  that  he  might  now  be  consi- 
dered as  monarch  of  the  whole  island,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Wales  only 
excepted. 

His  domestic  regulations  were  as  wise  as  his  political  conduct  was  splen- 
did. He  enacted  severe  penalties  against  robbery,  murder,  fhlse  coining, 
and  burning  of  houses ;  ordaining  that  these  crimes  should  be  punished  by 
the  amputation  of  the  right  hand  and  right  foot.  The  ordeal  trial  by  the  water, 
though  it  still  subsisted,  was  yet  so  far  weakened,  that  if  a  person,  who  came 
off  in  this  scrutiny,  should  be  afterwards  legally  convicted  by  credible  testi- 
mony, he  wtu  condemned  to  banishment.  He  partitioned  out  the  kingdom 
into  four  divisions,  and  appointed  itinerant  justices  to  go  their  respective 
circuits  to  try  causes,  to  restrain  the  cruelties  of  the  barons,  and  to  protect 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  in  security.  He  renewed  the  trial  by  jury, 
which,  by  the  barbarous  method  of  camp-fight,  was  almost  grown  obsolete. 
He  demolished  all  the  new-erected  castles  that  had  been  built  in  the  times  of 
anarchy  and  general  confusion ;  and,  to  secure  the  kingdom  more  effectually 
against  invasion,  he  established  a  well-armed  militia,  which  with  proper 
accoutrements^  specified  in  the  act,  were  to  defend  the  realm  upon  any 
emergency. 

^  But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  wisdom  to  conciliate  the  turbulent  and  ambi- 
tious spirits  of  his  sons,  who,  not  contented  with  rebelling  against  their  father, 
A.  D.  1189.]  now  warmly  prosecuted  their  enmities  against  each  other. 
Richard,  whom  Henry  had  made  master  of  Guieime,  and  who  had  already 
displajred  great  marks  of  valour  in  humbling  his  mutinous  barons,  refused  to 
obey  his  father's  orders  in  doin^  homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  that  duchy. 
Toung  Heniy  and  Geoffrey,  umting  their  arms,  carried  war  into  their  bro- 
ther's dominions;  and  while  the  king  was  endeavouring  to  compose  their  dif- 
ferences, he  found  himself  secretly  conspired  against  by  all.  What  the  result 
of  this  conspiracy  might  be,  is  uncertain;  for  it  was  defeated  by  the  death  of 

Joung  Henry,  who  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  of  a  fever,  at 
lartel,  not  without  the  deepest  remorse  for  his  undutiful  conduct  towards 
his  father. 

As  this  prince  left  no  posterity,  Richard  was  become  heir  in  his  room ; 
and  he  soon  discovered  the  same  ardent  ambition  that  had  misled  his  elder 
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brother.  He  refused  to  obey  his  father's  ^mmahds  in  giving:  up  Gnienne,  of 
which  he  h»d  been  pot  in  possession ;  and  even  made  preparations  to  attack 
bis  brother  Greoffrey,  who  was  possessed  of  Bretagne.  No  sooner  was  this 
breach  made  up,  at  the  intercession  of  the  qneen,  than  Geoffrey  broke  out 
into  violence,  and  demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed  to  his  dominions  of  Bre- 
tagne.  This  being  refssed  him,  he  followed  the  old  undatiful  method  of 
procuring  redress, — fled  to  the  court  of  France,  and  prepared  to  levy  an  army 
against  his  father. 

Heniy  was  freed  from  the  danger  that  threatened  him  on  that  quarter,  by 
the  death  of  his  son,  who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris,  [a.  d.  1186. 
The  Joss  of  this  prince  gave  few,  except  the  king  himself,  any  uneasiness,  as 
be  was  onirersally  hated,  and  went  among  the  people  under  the  opprobrious 
name  of  Uke  CkUd  of  Ptrdiiion, 

But  the  death  of  the  prince  did  not  wholly  remove  the  cause  of  his  revolt ; 
for  Philip  Augustus,  k(ng  of  France,  disputed  his  title  to  the  wardship  of 
Arthur,  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  who  was  now  become  duke  of  Bretagne,  upoa 
the  death  of  his  father.  Some  other  causes  of  dissension  inflamed  the  dispute 
between  the  two  monarchs.  Philip  had  once  more  debauched  Richard  from 
his  daty  ;  insisted  upon  his  marriage  being  completed  with  Adelais,  the  sister 
of  Philip ;  and  threatened  to  enforce  his  pretensions  by  a  formidable  invasion. 
In  consequence  of  this  claim,  another  conference  was  held  be-  [a.  d.  1188. 
tween  Gisors  and  Trie,  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  under  a  vast  elm,  that  is 
said  to  bare  shaded  more  than  an  acre.  It  was  in  the  midstof  this  conference 
opon  their  mutual  rights,  that  a  new  object  of  interest  was  offered  to  their 
deliberation,  and  that  quickly  bore  down  all  secular  considerations  before  it. 
The  archbishop  of  Tyre  appeared  before  the  assembly  in  the  most  miserable 
bahit,  and  with  looks  calculated  to  inspire  compassion.  He  had  come  from 
the  Holy  Land,  and  had  seen  the  oppressions  of  the  Christians,  who  were 
appointed  to  defend  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  triumph  of 
the  infidels.  He  painted  the  distresses  of  those  champions  of  the  cross  in  the 
most  pathetic  manner;  he  deplored  their  bravery  and  their  misfortunes. 
The  Christians,  about  a  century  before,  had  attacked  and  taken  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  Saracens  recovered  courage  after  the  first  torrent  of  success  was  past, 
and  bdng  every  day  reinforced  by  fresh  supplies,  at  last  conquered  by  p<^rse- 
verance  a  band  of  warriors,  who,  in  common,  preferring  c^ibacy  to  marriage, 
had  not  multiplied  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  population.  The  holy  city  itself 
was  soon  retaken  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Saiadin;  and  all  Palestine, 
except  a  few  maritime  towns,  was  subdued.  Nothing  now  remained  of  those 
boasted  conquests  that  had  raised  the  glory,  and  inflamed  the  zeal,  of  the 
western  world ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  of  what  near  a  century  before 
had  employed  the  efforts  of  all  the  noblest  spirits  of  Europe  to  acquire.  The 
western  Christians  were  astounded  at  receiving  this  dismal  intelligence ;  the 
whole  aodience  burst  into  tears;  the  two  kings  laid  aside  their  animosity, 
and  agreed  to  convert  their  whole  attention  to  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem  from  - 
the  bands  of  the  infidels.  They  instantly  took  the  cross ;  many  of  their  most ' 
considerable  vassals  imitated  their  example ;  and  as  the  emperor  Frederic  I. 
entered  into  the  same  confederacy,  it  was  universally  expected  that  nothyig 
eoold  resist  their  united  endeavours.  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  to  be 
crossed  in  his  most  darling  pursuits  by  his  undotiful  and  ungrateful  children. 

Richard,  who  had  long  wislied  to  have  ail  the  glory  of  such  an  expedition 
to  himself,  and  who  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  a  partner  in  his 
vietoriea,  entered  into  a  confederacy  .with  the  king  of  France,  who  promised 
to  confirm  him  in  those  wishes  at  which  he  so  ardently  aspired.  He  there- 
fore began  by  making  an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  the  count  of  Tboulouse, 
a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  this  monarch,  in  order  to  retaliate,  car- 
ried war  into  the  provinces  of  Berri  and  Anvergne.  Henry,  who  was  apprised 
of  their  jecret  confederacy,  nevertheless  attempted  to  make  depredations  in 
tarn  upon  the  dominions  of  the  French  king.  Conferences  were  proposed, 
attended,  and  dismissed.  At  length,  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  give  up 
all  hopes  of  taking  the  cross,  and  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  France 
and  hu  eldest  son,  who  were  unnaturally  leagued  against  him.  He  now  saw 
the  confederacy  daily  gaining  ground.    Fert^Bemard  fell  first  into  the  hands 
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A.i>.  1180.]  of  the  eneoqr;  Mans  waf  next  taken  by  assanit;  Amhoise, 
Chaamont,  and  Cbiteaa  d^  Loire,  opraied  their  gates  open  the  enemy's  ap- 
pearance; Tours  was  invested;  and  the  king,. who  had  retired  to  Sanmnr, 
and  had  daily  instances  of  the  cowardice  and  infideli^  of  his  govemon, 
expected  the  most  dismal  issue  of  all  his  enterprises.  While  he  was  in  this 
state  of  despondency,  the  doke  of  Burgundy,  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  interposed  their  good  offioes ;  and  at  last  a  treaty  was 
concladed.  In  which  he  submitted  to  many  mortifjing  concessions.  It  was 
agreed  that  Richard  shopld  marry  the  princess  Adelais,  and  be  erowned  king 
of  Endand  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  It  was  stipulated,  that  Heniy 
should  pay  twenty  thousand  marks  to  the  king  of  France,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that  his  own  barons  should  engage  to  make  him 
observe  this  treaty,  and,  in  case  of  violating  it,  to  join  Philip  and  Richard 
against  him ;  and  that  all  his  vassals  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Richard 
should  receive  an  indemnity  for  the  offence.  These  were  tenns  sufficiently 
humiliating  to  a  prince  accustomed  to  give,  not  receive,  commands :  but  what 
Was  his  resentment,  when,  upon  demanding  a  list  of  the  barons  that  were  to 
be  thus  pardoned,  he  found  bis  son  John,  Ids  favourite  child,  among  the  num- 
ber !  lie  bad  long  home  an  infirm  state  of  body  with  calm  rerignation  ;  he 
had  s^n  his  children  rebel  without  much  emotion ;  he  saw  his  own  son  bis 
conqueror,  himself  bereft  of  his  power,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  fugitive, 
and  almost  suppliant  in  his  old  age ;  and  all  this  he  endured  with  tranquillity 
of  temper';  but  when  he  saw  that  child,  whose  interests  always  lay  next  his 
heart,  among  the  number  of  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  he  could 
no  longer  contain  his  indignation.  He  broke  out  into  expressions  of  the 
utmost  despair ;  cursed  the  day  in  which  ho  had  received  his  miserable  being; 
and  bestowed  on  his  ungrateful  children  a  malediction  which  he  never  after  could 
be  nrevailed  upon  to  retract.  The  more  his  heart  was  disposed  to  friendship 
and  affection,  the  more  he  resented  this  barbarous  return ;  and  now,  not 
having  one  corner  in  his  heart  where  he  could  look  for  comfort,  or  fly  for 
refuge  from  his  conflicting  passions,  he  lost  all  his  former  vivacity.  A  linger- 
inf  fever,  capsed  by  a  broken  heart,  soon  after  terminated  his  life  and  his 
miseries.    He  died  at  the  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Sanmur. 

His  corpse  was  conveyed  by  his  natural  son  Geoffrey,  who  of  all  bis  chil- 
dren behaved  with  duty,  to  the  nunnery  of  Fontevrault ;  and  next  day,  while 
it  lay  in  the  aJ^bey  church,  Richard,  chancing  to  enter,  was  struck  with  horror 
at  the  sight.  At  his  approach,  the  blood  was  seen  to  gush  out  at  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  of  the  corpse ;  and  tlds,  which  without  douht  was  accidental, 
was  interpreted  by  the  superstition  of  the  times  as  the  most  dreadful  rebuke. 
Richard  could  not  endure  the  sight ;  he  exclaimed,  **  that  he  was  his  father's 
murderer ;"  and  expressed  a  strong,  though  late  sense  of  that  undutiful  con- 
duct which  brought  his  parent  to  an  untimely  grave.  Thus  died  Henry,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ;  in  the  course 
of  which  he  displayed  all  the  abilities  of  a  politician,  all  the  sagacity  of  a 
legislator,  and  all  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
strong  and.  well  proportioned ;  his  coontenahce  was  lively  and  engaging ;  his 
conversation  affable  and  entertaining ;  his  elocution  eafy,  persuasive,  and 
ever  at  command.  When  he  could  eigoy  leisure,  he  recreated  himself 
either  in  learned  conversation  or  reading,  and  he  cultivated  his  natural  talents 
by  studying  above  any  prince  of  his  time.  During  his  reign,  all  foreign  im- 
provements in  literature  and  politeness,  in  laws  and  arts,  seem  to  have  been, 
m  a  good  measure,  transplanted  into  England.  The  little  learning  of  the 
Saxon  priests,  which  was  confined  to  church  history  and  legendary  tales, 
was  now  exchanged  for  the  subtilties  of  school  philosophy.  The  homely 
manners  of  the  great  were  softened  by  the  pomp  of  chivalry.  The  people, 
however,  were  as  yet  far  from  being  dviUsed ;  and  even  in  their  cities,  where 
the  social  arts  were  best  cdltivated,  there  were  amaaing  instances  of  barbarity. 
'  It  was  common,  for  instance,  in  London,  for  great  numbers,  to  the  amount  of 
a  hundred  or  more,  of  the  sons  and  relatives  of  eminent  dtisens,  to  forin 
t|iemselves  into  a  confederacy,  to  plunder  and  rob  their  more  wealthy  neigh- 
bours. Py  these  crimes,  it  was  become  so  dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  at 
nighti  that  i\te  citistens,  after  dark,  were  dbliged  to  continoe  within  doors.    A 
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littiid  of  these  mfiiaDS  had  oQe  day  attacked  the'hoase  of  a  rich  citizen,  with 
nn  intentioii  to  plunder  it  They  had  already  broken  through  a  stone  wall 
with  hammers  and  wedges,  and  were  actually  entering  the  house  sword  in 
handy  when  the  citisen,  In  complete  armour,  supported  by  his  servant,  ap- 
peared in  the  passage  to  oppose  them.  He  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the  first 
robber  that  entered ;  and  made  such  a  noble  resistance,  that  his  neighbours 
had  time  to  assemble  and  come  to  his  relief.  The  man  who  lost  his  hand  was 
eaogbt ;  and  was  tempted,  by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  to  reveal  his  confe- . 
derates,  among  whom  was  one  John  Senex,  esteemed  among  the  richest  and 
the  best-bom  dtiEens  of  London.  He  was  convicted  by  the  ordeal  trial ;  and 
tboagh  be  offered  five  hundred  marks  ibr  his  life,  the  king  refused  the  money, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged. 

Hentyleft  only  two  legitimate  sons,  Richard,  who  succeeded  him,  and  John, 
who  inherited  no  territory,  and  therefore  received  the  surname  of  Lackland. 
He  left  three  legitimate  daughters,  Maud,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of 
Saxonj,  Eleanor,  married  to  Alphonso  king  of  Castile,  and  Joan,  to  William 
king  of  Sicily.  He  left  two  natural  sons  by  Rosamond :  Richard  Longsword, 
who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  ;  and  Geoffrey, 
who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  York. 

CHAP,  X. 

RiCHAJiD  I.  sunumed  (Uevr  i>e  Lion. — a.  d.  1189  ttf  1199. 

Richard,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  opposition,  seemed 
resohred  to  discourage  fottire  disobedience,  by  dismissing  from  his  service 
aO  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  former  undutiful  conduct.  Those  who 
had  aeeonded  bis  rebellion,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  trust  and  honour 
which  they  expected,  were  treated  with  scorn  and  neglect.  He  retained  in 
Us  service  all  the  loyal  adherents  of  the  late  king ;  and  more  than  once 
obsenred,  that  those  who  were  faithful  to  one  sovereign  would  probably  con- 
tinue so  to  another.  He  instantly,  upon  his  accession,  released  his  mother 
frmn  eonfinement ;  and  was  profuse  in  heaping  favours  upon  his  brother  John, 
who  afterwards  made  a  very  indifferent  return  for  his  indulgence. 

But  the  king  was  no  way  suspicious  in  his  temper ;  nor  did  he  give  much 
attention  to  his  own  securitv,  being  more  earnestly  solicitous  of  fame.  A 
romantic  desire  for  strange  adventures,  and  an  immoderate  seal  for  the  exter- 
aal  rites  of  Christianity,  were  the  ruling  passions  of  the  times.  By  these 
alone,  glory  was  to  be  acquired ;  and  by  these  only  Richard  hoped  for  glory* 
Hie  Jews,  who  had  been  for  some  time  increasing  in  the  kingdom,  were  the 
first  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  enthusiastic  zeal  of  the  people ;  and  great 
soBibers  of  them  were  slaughtered  by  the  citizens  of  Lonaon,  upon  the  very 
day  of  the  king's  coronation.  Five  handrcd  of  that  infatuatecT  people  ha4 
retired  into  York  castle  for  safety;  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  defend 
the  place,  they  resolved  to  perish  by  killing  one  another,  rather  than  meet  the 
fbry  of  their  persecutors.  Having  taken  this  gloomy  resolutioUt  they  first 
nardered  dieir  vrives  and  children ;  next  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  wall 
against  their  enemies,  who  attempted  to  scale  it ;  and  then  setting  fire  to  tne 
houses,  perished  in  the  flames. 

This  horrid  massacre,  which  was  in  itself  so  impolitic  and  U|ijust»  instead 

of  tarnishing  the  lustre  of  this  monarch's  reign,  wa^  tb^n  considered  as  a 

Bost  splemud  commencement  of  his  government :  and  the  people  were  from 

ttence  led  to  form  the  most  favourable  sentiments  of  his  future  gloiy.    Nor 

was  it  long  before  he  shewed  himself  perfectly  fitted  to  gratify  their  most 

nmantle  desires.  '  Perhaps  impelled  more  by  a  love  of  military  glory  than 

setamted  by  superstition,,  he  resolved  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land* 

iod  took  every  method  to  raise  money  for  so  expensive  an  undertaking.    Hia 

fiidier  had  left  him  a  treasure  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  marks  ;  and  this 

m^he  endeavoured  to  augment  by  all  e^Lpedients,  however  perniciocis  to  the 

pabllc,  or  daniferous  to  roval  author!^.    He  set  up  to  sale  the  reyemies  and 

■nprs  6f  the  crown,  and  several  offices  of  the  ipreatest  trust  and  power. 

Ubertiery  chaiterSj  castles,  and  employments,  were  given  to  the  best  bidders. 
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When  some  of  bis  friends  'sug^gested  the  danger  atteodiog  this  TeDaKty,  Be 
told  them  he  would  sell  the  city  of  London  itself,  if  he  could  procure  a  ppr- 
chaser.  In  these  times  we  find  but  one  man  who  was  honest  enough  to  retire 
from  employment*  when  places  were  become  thus  ignominious.  This  was  the 
great  lawyer  Glanville,  who  resigned  his  po.st  of  justiciar}',  and  took  the  cross. 
Richard  was  not  much  displeased  at  his  resignation,  as  he  was  able  shortly 
after  to.  sell  his  employment  to  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  gave  a  thousand 
marks  for  the  office.  Thus  the  king,  elated  with  the  hopes  of  fame,  wan 
blind  to  every  otlier  consideration.  Numerous  exactions  were  practised 
upon  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations ;  menaces,  expostulations,  promises, 
were  nsed  to  frighten  the  timid,  or  allure  the  avaricicrus.  A  zealous  preacher 
was  so  far  emboldened  as  to  remonstrate  against  tlie  king's  conduct;  and 
advised  him  to  part  with  his  three  daughters,  which  were  Pride,  Avarice,  and 
Sensuality.  To  this,  Richard  readily  replied,  ''  You  counsel  right, my  friend ; 
and  I  have  already  provided  husbands  for  them  all.  I  will  dispose  of  my 
Pride  to  the  Templars ;  my  Avarice  to  the  Monks ;  and  as  for  my  Sensuality, 
the  Clergy  shall  share  that  among  them."  At  length,  having  procured  a  suffi- 
cient supply  for  his  undertaking,  and  sold  bis  superiority  over  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  which  had  been  acquired  in  the  last  reign,  for  a  moderate  sum, 
he  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  was  impelled  by  repeated  messages 
from  the  king  of  France,  who  was  ready  to  embark  in  the  same  enterprise. 

The  first  place  of  rendezvous,  for  the  troops  of  England  and  France,  was 
the  plain  of  Vezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  where,  when  Richard  and 
Philip  arrived,  they  found  their  armies  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand 
A.  D.  1190.]  fighting  men.  These  were  all  afdent  in  tlie  cause;  the  flower 
of  all  the  military  in  both  dominions,  and  provided  with  all  the  implements 
and  accoutrements  of  war.  Here  the  French  prince  and  the  English  entered 
.  into  the  most  solemn  engagements  of  mutual  support;  and  having  deter- 
mined to  conduct  their  armies  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea,  they  parted,  one  for 
Genoa,  the  other  for  Marseilles,  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  fleets  that  were 
to  attend  them  at  their  respective  stations.  It  was  not  long  after  that  both 
fleets  put  to  sea  ;  and  nearly  about  the  same  time  were  obliged,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  take  shelter  in  Messina,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  where  they  were 
detained  dnring  ,the  whole  winter.  Richard  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
suburbs,  and  possessed  himself  of  a  small  fort,  which  commanded  the  har- 
bour. Philip  quartered  his  troops  in  the  town,  and  lived  upon  good  terms 
with  the  Sicilian  king. 

It  is  now  unknown  what  gave  rise  to  a  (juarrel,  which  happened  soon  after, 
between  the  Sicilians  and  the  English  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  intri^es  of 
the  French  king,  or  the  violent  proceedings  of  Richard.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Messinese  took  occasion  to  treat  the  iBnglisli  with  great  insolence ;  shut 
their  gates,  manned  their  walls,  and  set  Richard  at  defiance.  Richard,  who 
had  hitherto  acted  as  a  friend,  endeavoured  to  use  the  mediation  of  Philip  to 
compromise  this  quarrel ;  but  while  the  two  monarchs  were  yet  in  delibera- 
tion, a  body  of  Sicilians  issued  fVom  the  town,  and  attacked  the  English  with 
great  impetuosity.  This  insult  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  fury  of  Richard, 
who,  naturally  bold,  and  conscious  of  bis  own  superior  force,  assaulted  the 
city  with  such  fury,  that  it  was  soon  taken,  and  the  standard  of  England  dis- 
played on  the  ramparts.  Philip,  who  considered  the  place  as  his  quarters, 
exclaimed  against  the  insult,  and  ordered  some  of  his  troops  to  pull  down 
that  mark  of  his  disgrace.  To  this,  however,  Richard  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  down  the  standard,  since  it  displeased  his  asso- 
ciate ;  but  that  no  power  on  earth  should  compel  him  to  do  so.  This  was 
sufficient  to  produce  a  mutual  jealousy  between  these  two  princes,  which 
never  after  subsided  ;  but  which  was  still  more  inflamed  by  the  opposition  of 
their  tempers; 

Many  were  the  mistrusts  and  the  reconciliations  between  these  monarchs, 
which  were  very  probably  inflamed  by  the  Sicilian  king's .  endeavours.  At 
A.  D.  1191 J  length,  however,  having  settled  all  controversies,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Holy  Land,  where  the  French  arrived  long  before  the  English.  The  little 
knowledge  that  was  then  had  of  the  art  of  sailing,  made  that  passage  by  sea 
▼ery  long  and  daDgerous,  which  is  now  considered  as  so  trifling.    Ridiard'a 
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fleet  was  onee  more  encoantered  by  a  tempei»t,  and  two  of  the  ships  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  tbe  island  of  Cyprus.  Isaac,  who  nas  then  prince 
of  that  country,  either  impelled  by  avance,  or  willing  to  discourage  tbe  rest  of 
Richard's  fleet  from  landing,  pillaged  the  ships  that  were  stranded,  and  threw 
the  seamen  and  soldiers  into  prison.  But  Richard,  who  soon  after  arrived, 
took  vengeance  for  that  injury.  He  disembarked  bis  troops,  defeated  the 
X}  rant,  entered  the  capital  by  storm,  obliged  Isaac  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  took  the  island  into  his  own  possession.  It  was  there  that  Richard  mar- 
ried Berengaria,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  attended  him  in 
his  expedition;  and  whom  he  had  preferred  to  Adelais,  Philip's  sister,  whose 
charms  were  not  so  powerful,  or  whose  fidelity  was  more  su!<pected. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  army  in  Palestine,  fortune  was  seen  to 
declare  more  opeoly  in  favour  of  the  common  cause.  Tbe  French  and  Eng- 
lish princes  seemed  to  forget  their  secret  jealousies,  and  act  in  concert  In 
besieging  the  city  of  Acre,  while  one  made  the  attack,  the  oiher  guarded  the 
trenches ;  and  this  duty  they  performed  each  day  alternately.  By  this  con- 
duct, that  garrison,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate ;  and,  upon  condition  of  having  their  lives  spared,  they  promised  to 
restore  tbe  Christian  prisoners,  and  to  deliver  up  the  wood  of  the  true  cross. 
Such  w  ere  the  iima;rin^  advantages  of  an  enterprise  that  had  laid  Asia  in 
blood,  and  had  in  a.  great  measure  depopulated  Europe  of  its  bravest  f  rces. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  this  place,  Philip,  either  disgusted  at 
the  ascendant  assumed  by  Richard,  or  displeased  at  his  superior  popularity, 
declared  bis  resolution  of  returning  to  France.  He  pleaded  the  bad  state  of 
his  health  in  excuse  for  his  desertion ;  and  to  give  colour  to  his  friendly  pro- 
fessions, he  left  Richard  ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Richard,  being  now  left  sole  conductor  of  the  war,  went 
on  from  victory  to  victory.  The  Christian  adventurers  under  bis  command 
determined  to  besiege  the  renowned  city  of  Ascalon,  in  order  to  prepare  tbe 
way  for  attakiog  Jerusalem  with  greater  advantage^  Saladin,  ^e  most  re- 
nowned of  all  the  Saracen  monarchs,  resolved  to  dispute  their  march,  and 
placed  himself  upon  the  road  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  This 
was  a  day  equal  to  Richard's  wishes ;  this,  an  enemy  worthy  his  highest  ambi- 
tion. The  English  were  victorious.  Richard,  when  the  wings  of  his  army  were 
defeated,  led  on  the  main  body  in  person,  and  restored  the  battle.  The  Sara* 
cens  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  of  their 
number  perished  in  the  field  of  battle.  Ascalon  soon  surrendered  after  this 
victory ;  other  cities  of  less  note  followed  the  example ;  and  Richard  was  at 
last  able  to  advance  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  bis  long  and 
ardent  expectations.  But,  just  at  this  glorious  juncture,  his  [a.  D.  1 103. 
ambition  was  to  suffer  a  total  overthrow :  uppn  reviewing  his  forces,  and  con- 
sidering his  abilities  to  prosecutp  the  siege,  he  found  that  his  army  was  so 
wasted  with  famine,  fatigue,  and  even  with  victory,  that  they  were  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  second  the  views  of  their  commander.  It  appeared,  tiiere- 
fore,  absolutely  necessary  to  come  to  an  acoonmiodation  with  Saladin ;  and 
a  truce  for  three  years  was  accordingly  concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed^ 
that  tbe  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine  should  remain  in  the  bands  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  Uiat  all  of  that  religion  should  be  permitted  to  make  their  pilgri- 
mage to  Jerusalem  in  perfect  security. 

Richard,  having  thus  concluded  his  expedition,  with  more  glory  than  ad- 
vantage, beg^an  to  think  of  returning  home,  and  of  enjoying  in  tranqoiUity 
those  honours  which  he  had  reaped  with  so  much  danger.  But  he  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  If  he  should  take  shipping,  and  return  by  the  way  be  came, 
be  must  necessarily  put  himself  into  the  power  of  the  king  of  France,  from 
whose  resentment  he  had  every  thing  to  fear.  No  way  was  left  bat  by  going 
more  to  the  north.  He,  theremre,  sailed  up  the  Adriatic ;  and  being  wrecked 
near  Aqoilela,  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  with  the  hope  of  making 
his  way,  in  that  private  manner,  through  6eribany.  Unfortunately,  bis  inten- 
tions and  person  were  not  so  concealed,  but  that  his  quality  was  suspected ; 
and  the  goveniOT  of  Istria  pursued  lum,  in  order  to  make  him  a  prisoner. 
Being  thus  forced  from  the  direct  road,  and  now  become  a  luffitiiTe,  he  wan 
obliged  to  pass  by  Tiennay  where  hii  expenses  and  liberalities  betraying  hi# 
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dignHy,  thoagh  disguised  id  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  lie  was  arrested  by  Leo- 
pold* dul&e  of  Austria*  who  commaiided  htm  to  be  inprisoiied  and  loaded  with 
shackles,  to  the  disgrace  of  honoor  and  humaiiity.  This  prince  had  aerred 
under  Richard  at  the  siege  of  Acre ;,  and  being  disgasted  at  some  affront 
offered  him  by  hiil  commander  on  that  occasion,  he  took  this  base  method  of 
retaJhitiiig  the  injury.  His  avarice,  also,  might  have  had  a  share  in  this  pro- 
cedure, as  he  expected  a  large  share  of  that  ransom  which  he  knew  would  be 
given  by  the  English  to  extricate  their  king  from  bondage.  Henry  the  Sixth, 
who  was  then  emperor  of  Germany,  was  equally  an  enemy  to  Richard,  on 
account  of  the  alliance  contracted  between  him  and  Tancred  king  of  Sicily. 
When,  therefore,  he  received  the  news  of  Richard's  being  in  custody,  he 
required  the  prisoner  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  ordered  a  large  sum  o 
money  to  the  duke  as  a  reward  for  this  service.  Thus  tlie  king  of  Bngland, 
who  had  long  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  was  basely  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  loaded  with  irons,  by  those  who  expected  to  reap  a  sordid  advan- 
tage from  his  misfortunes.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  subjects  in  England 
knew  what  was  become  of  their  warlike  monarch.  So  little  intercourse  was 
there  between  different  nations  at  that  time,  that  this  discovery  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  made  by  a  poor  French  minstrel,  who,  playing  upon  his 
harp  (near  the  fortress  in*  which  Richard  was  confined)  a  tune  which  he  knew 
that  unhappy  monarch  was  fond  of,  was  answered  from  within  by  the  king, 
who  with  his  harp  played  the  same  tune ;  and  this  discovered  the  plaoe  of  his 
confinement 

In  the  moan  time,  while  Richard  was  thus  fruitlessly  victorious,  and  after- 
wards miserably  confined,  his  affairs  in  England  were  in  a  very  unprosperoos 
situation.  The  kingdom  was  put  under  the  govemmeiit  of  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  had  bought  his  place,  and  the  other  had  risen  to  it  by  the  mean- 
est arts  of  adulation.  The  bishop  of  Durham  was  ignorant  and  avaricious ; 
his  coileague,  Longchamp,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  realm,  was  naturally 
proud,  and  adll  more  elated  by  the  consciousness  of  possessing  his  master's 
favour.  Tempers  so  opposite  soon  begot  enmity ;  and  Ijoii|;chiunp  went  even 
so  far  as  to  arrest  the  person  of  his  associate,  who  was  obhged  to  resign  bis 
power  to^obtain  his  liberty.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king,  by  his  letters, 
oonmanded  Longchamp  to  replace  his  coadjutor;  this  haughty  prelate  refused 
to  obey,  alleging,  that  he  knew  the  king's  secret  intentions  netter  than  to 
comply.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  still  to  govern  the  kingdom  akme ;  and  as 
he  knew  his  situation  was  precarious,  he- increased  the  number  of  his  guard, 
without  which  he  never  ventured  from  his  palace.  In  the  universal  disgust 
irhieh  so  much  power  and  magaifieence  naturally  produced  against  him, 
there  was  no  person  in  the  kingdom  hardy  enough  to  control  his  will,  except 
^ehMi  the  kin^s  brother,  who,  having  been  personally  disobliged  by  this  pre- 
late, was  willing  to  seize  the  present  favourable  occasion  of  universal  dis- 
content, to  oppose  himself  to  his  power.  He  accordingljr  ventured  to  sum- 
mon, at  Reading,  a  geoerai  council  of  the  nobility  and  prdates;  and  cited 
Longchamp  to  appear  before  them.  The  chancellor,  sensible  of  his  own  inso- 
lence, and  their  enmity,  was  unwilling  to  trust  himself  in  their  power,  but 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Thence  he  fled,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
female  habit,  beyond  sea ;  upon  which  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  was  made 
fusticiary  in  his  room.  These  dissensions  were  soon  known  by  the  king  of 
Fiance,  who  had  by  this  time- returned  from*  the  Holy  Land.  He  made  all 
possiMe  use  of  Longuhamp's  resentment,  to  divide  tlte  English  stiH  more 
effectually ;  and  almost  prevailed  upon  John  to  tfarbw  off  his  allegiance,  by 
an  offer  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  all  Richard's  continental  dominions. 

It  was  in  this  precarious  situation  of  affairs  that  the  English  were  first  In- 
formed of  the  captivity  of  their  beloved  monarch,  and  the  base  treatment  he 
had  received,  without  even  the  colour  of  justice  to  gloss  over  the  injury. 
The  queen-dowager  was  partieulariy  enraged  at  the  treatment  of  her  favou- 
A,  D.  1196.}  rite  son.  She  vnrote  reiterated  letters  to  pope  Celestine,  to 
excite  his  compassion  or  his  indignation,  but  all  to  veiy  little  purpost.  The 
people  testified  their  regard  for  him  with  all  the  tahrks  of  violence  and 
dospaiff.  The  oleigy  considered  him  as  a  sufferer  in  the  clause  of  ihe  charoh ; 
tmi  idl  moulbs  were  ^ed  with  Uie  nobleness  of  his  actions,  and  the  great* 
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off  In*  IfJl.    Bqt  while  theie  testified  the  aineerity  of  their  forrow,  there 
were  Mme  that  secretly  i^oiced  in  his  disaster,  and  did  all  they  could  to 

Erolom^  the  term  of  his  captivity.  In  this  number,  besides  the  Idag  of  France, 
is  ancieBt  enemy,  was  his  own  brother  John ;  who,  forgetting  every  tie  of 
kindred,  dntr,  or  gratitude,  on  the  first  invitation  from  Philip,  suddenly  went 
abroad,  and  held  a  conference  with  him,  in  which  the  perpetual  captivity  of 
Richard  was  agreed  opon«  He  stipulated  to  deliver  into  Philip's  hand  a  great 
part  of  Normandy ;  and,  in  return,  he  received  the  French  king's  assurances  of 
being  teeored  on  the  English  throne ;  and  some  say  that  he  did  homage  for 
the  crown  of  England.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded  Nor- 
mandy, the  fortresses  of  which  were  delivered  up  to  him  after  a  colour  of 
opposition ;  and  all  but  Rouen  were  subjected  to  his  authority.  Jcrfm,  on  his 
side,  was  equally  assiduous  to  secure  England ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  in  Loa- 
don»  daimed  the  throne,  as  being  heir  to  his  brother,  of  whose  death  he  pre- 
loaded to  have  received  certain  inteiligeoce.  But  in  this  the  traitor's  expec- 
latioBS  were  disappointed.  His  claim  was  rejected  by  all  the  barons,  who 
took  sneh  measures  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  that  John 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  continent,  and  openly  to  acknowledge  his  alliance 
With  the  king  of  Franee. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  unhappy  Richard  suflered  all  the  mortifications  that 
■Mlidous  tyranny  could  iQflict.  The  eqs^eror,  in  order  to- render  him  more 
impatient  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  and  make  him  submit  to  the  payment 
of  a  larger  ransom,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  reduced  him 
to  a  c«mdition  worse  than  thai  of  the  meanest  malefactor.  Richard,  however, 
was  too  noble-spirited  to  be  meanliy  depressed  by  those  indignities.  As  he 
did  not  know  what  extremities  he  might  be  reduced  to,  or  what  c(mdescen- 
momB  he  might  be  obliged  to  make,  be  wrote  to  the  justiciary  of  England  to 
obey  DO  otders  tliat  should  come  liom  him,  if  they  seemed  in  the  least  oon«> 
trary  to  his  honour,  or  the  good  of  the  nation.  His  precautions  were  well- 
fbnnded ;  for  the  emperor,  willing  to  intimidate  him,  charged  him  at  the  diet 
of  Wonas  with  many  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  partly  to  justify  his  own 
cruelty,  and  partly  to  swell  the  ransom.  There  he  was  accused  of  maldog  an 
alliaoee  with  Taoored,  the  usurper  of  Sicily ;  of  turning  the  arms  of  ^e  cru- 
sade i^:ainst  a  Christian  prince ;  of  affronting  tiie  duke  of  Austria  before 
Acre;  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms,  by  his  contests  with 
the  king  of  France ;  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  leaving  Jerusa* 
lem  is  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  These  frivolous  charges  were  heard  by 
Richard  with  beconung  indignation.  He  even  waved  his  dignity  to  answer 
them;  and  so  folly  vindicated  himself  before  the  princes  who  composed  the 
diet,  tlmt  they  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  conduct  of  the  emperor,  while 
the  pope  even  threatoned  him  with  excommunication.  This  barbarous  mo- 
■arch  now  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  detain  his  prisoner.  He  therefore 
was  wilUog  to  listen  to  terms  ci  aooommodation.  A  ransom  was  agreed 
opoo,  whldi  amonted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks,  or  aboot  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money.  Of  this,  Richard  was  to  pay  one 
hundred  tlvwsand  before  he  received  bin  liberty,  a^d  sixty-seven  hostage^ 
were  to  be  delivered  for  the  remainder.  The  agreement  being  thus  made, 
Richard  sent  Hubert,  one  of  his  faithful  followers  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  terms  upon  which  he  was  to  receive  his  liberty,  and  with  a 
commiasion  to  raise  money  for  that  purpose* 

In  the  Ihudal  times,  every  military  tenaat  was,  by  law,  obliged  to  give  aid 
tor  the  laasom  of  his  lord  from  captivity.  The  tax  arising  from  this  obliga^ 
tioo  was  aiwonftiiYgly  raised  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  assessed  by  itine- 
rant jii0tiees«  Bat  the  ardour  of  the  people  outwent  the  cool  ofierings  of  their 
4uty ;  great  sums  were  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  to  purchase  the  free- 
dem  of  thdf  king.  The  eharcbes  and  monasteries  melted  down  their  plate  ; 
the  hishofw,  ^bots,  and  nobles,  paid  a  fourth  of  their  annual  income;  the 
iafarior  eleegy  centribated  a  tenth  of  their  tithes,  and  the  re^fiisite  sum  was 
thas  at  kofiii  amassed ;  with  whioh  qneen  Eleanor  and  the  justiciary  imme- 
UttuiiT  flat  entfisr  OeimaBy* 

While  the  Rngiiah  wwe  thus  piously  employed  in  prraaiing  for  the  ran- 
som ef  tiieir  fclfeg » Philip  wns  os  assidoowiy  oceopied  in  endeavonDog  to 
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prolong  Richard'«  captivity.  As  he  had  the  passions  of  the  emperor  to  work 
upon,  whom  he  knew  to  be  avariciods  to  the  last  defj^fee,  he  made  him  fresh 
proposals,  still  more  lucrative  than  those  which  had  been  agreed  upon  for 
Richard's  ransom. .  He  offered  to  marry  the  emperor*s  daughter,  and  to  gra- 
tify him  with  a  sum  equal  to  the  ransom,  if  he  would  only  detain  his  prisoner 
for  one  year  more  in  captivity.  The  emperor  perceived  that  he  had  coneladed 
a  treaty  with  Richard  too  hastily,  and  repented  of  his  rashness.  He  was 
Tery  willing  to  sacrifice  every  consideration  of  honour  or  justice ;  but  then  he 
feared  the  resentment  of  his  princes,  who,  in  the  feudal  times,  had  power  to 
punish  his  injustice.  Thus  he  continued  fluctuating  between  his  avarice  and  his 
fears,  between  different  motives  equally  sordid,  until  the  day  fixed  for  the  king's 
A.  D.  1194.1  deliverance  arrived.  His  releasement  from  captivity  was  per- 
formed  with  great  ceremony  at  Mentz,  in  presence  of  the  German  nobility :  the 
money  was  paid  by  queen  Eleanor,  the  hostages  were  delivered  as  a  security  for 
the  remainder,  and  Richard  was  restored  to  freedom.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
emperor  beheld  his  releasement  with  an  agitation  of  oill  the  malignant  pas- 
sions. He  could  not  bear  to  see  one,  whom  he  had  made  his  enemy,  in  a 
state  of  felicity ;  he  could  not  bear  to  lose  the  superior  advantages  that  were 
offered  for  his  detention.  All  his  terrors,  from  his  own  subjects,  gave  way 
to  the  dictates  of  avarice ;  he  resolved  to  send  him  back  to  his  former  prison, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  him  pursued  and  arrested.  But  luckily  the  messen- 
gers were  too  late.  Richard,  well  acquainted  with  his  perfidy,  and  secretly 
apprised  of  the  offers  of  the  French  king,  had  ordered  some  shipping  to 
attend  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ;  so  that  upon  his  arrival  at  the  place 
of  embarkation,  he  went  instantly  on  board,  although  the  wind  was  agaidst 
him,  and  was  out  of  sight  of  land  when  his  porsaers  reached  Antwerp. 

Nothing  could  exce^  the  joy  of  the  Bnglish  upon  seeing  their  monarch 
return,  after  all  his  achievements  and  sufferings.  He  made  his  entr)'  into 
.  London  in  triumph ;  and  such  was  the  profusion  of  wealth  shewn  by  the  citi- 
zens, that  the  German  lords  who  attended  hrm  were  heard  to  say,  that  if  the 
emperor  had  known  of  their  aflfuence,  he  would  not  so  easily  have  parted 
with  their  king.  He  soon  after  ordered  himself  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Win- 
chester. He  convoked  a  general  council  at  Nottingham,  at  which  he  confis- 
cated all  his  traitorous  brother's  possessions ;  and  then  having  made  proper 
preparations  for  avenging  himself  on  the  king  of  France,  he  set  sail  with  a 
strong  body  of  forces  for  Normandy. 

Richard  was  but  one  day  landed,  when  his  faithless  brother  John  came  to 
make  submission,  and  to  throw  himself  at  his  monarch's  feet.  It  was  not 
without  some  degree  of  resentment  that  Richard  received  a  prince  who  had 
all  along  been  leagued  with  his  mortal  enemy  against  him.  However,  at  the 
intercession  of  queen  Eleanor,  he  was  received  into  favour.  *'  I  forgive  him," 
said  the  king;  "  and  I  wish  I  could  as  easily  forget  his  offences  as  he  will 
forget  my  pardon."  This  condescension  was  not  lost  upon  a  man  whose 
heart,  though  naturally  bad,  was  not  yet  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  hamanity. 
From  that  time  he  served  him  faithfully,  and  did  him  signal  services  in  bis 
battles  with  the  king  of  France,  which  followed  soon  after.  This  war,  from 
which  no  permanent  consequences  resulted,  only  served  to  keep  the  animosity 
of  the  two  nations  alive,  without  fixing  their  claims  or  pretensions.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  in  the  tedious  journals  of  those  transactions, 
is  the  taking  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  captive  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  and 
his  beinp  put  in  prison  by  Richard.  When  the  pope  demanded  his  liberty, 
and  claimed  hinr  as  a  child  of  the  church,  the  king  sent  his  holiness  the 
bloody  coat  of  mail  which  that  prelate  had  worn  in  battle;  asking,  whether 
that  was  the  coat  of  his  son  ?  The  cruelty  of  both  parties  was  in  this  man- 
ner inflamed  by  insult  and  revenge.  Both  kings  frequently  pat  oat  the  eyes 
of  their  prisoners ;  and  treaties  were  concluded  and  broken  with  very  little 
repugnance.  At  length  the  pope's  legate  induced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
A.  D.  1 1 06.]  which  promised  to  be  attended  vrith  a  firm  reconciliation.  The  war, 
however,  was  renewed ;  but  the  death  of  Richard  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

A.D.  1109.]    Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  had  taken 

Jossession  of  a  treasure  which  was  foand  by  one  of  his  peasants  in  digging  a 
eld ;  and,  to  seoore  the  remainder^  he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the  king.    lUohard, 
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«fl  gapciloi  lord,  lensible  that  be  htd  a  right  to  the  whole,  iBtiited  on  its 
bdBg  ee&t  Um ;  and,  upon  refasal,  attaoked  the  eastle  of  Chains,  where  he 
undmtood  this  treasore  had  been  deposited.  On  the  foarth  day  of  the  siege, 
as  be  was  riding  round  the  plaoe  to  obsenre  where  the  assault  might  be  given 
with  tlie  fairest  snecess,  be  was  aimed  at  by  one  Bertram  de  Oonrdon,  an 
archer  from  the  eastle,  and  piereed  in  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow.  The 
wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous ;  but  an  unskilftii  surgeon  endeaTouring  to 
disengage  the  arrow  from  the  flesh,  so  rankled  the  wound  that  it  mortified, 
and  brought  on  fatal  symptoms.  Richard,  when  he  found  his  end  approach* 
ing,  made  a  will,  in  which  be  bequeathed  the  kingdom,  with  all  his  treasure, 
to  his  brother  Jeiin,  except  a  fourth  part,  which  he  distributed  among  his  ser^ 
▼ants.  He  ordered  also  that  the  archer  who  had  shot  him  should  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  and  demanded  *^  what  injury  he  had  done  him  that  hashonid 
take  away  his  life?^'  The  prisoner  answered  with  deliberate  intrepidity, 
**  Ton  killed  with  your  own  bands  my  father  and  my  two  broUiers ;  and  you 
intended  to  have  hanged  me.  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  my  torments 
may  give  you  revenge ;  but  I  will  endure  them  with  pleasure,  since  it  is  my 
consolation  that  I  have  rid  the  world  of  a  tyrant."  Richard,  struck  with  this 
answer,  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  presented  with  one  hundred  shillings,  and 
set  at  liberty ;  bnt  Marcad6,  the  general  who  commanded  under  him,  like  a 
true  rufian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  hanged.  Richard  died 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  age,  leaving  only 
one  natural  son,  called  Philip. 

Richard  had  all  the  qualities  that  could  nin  the  admiration  and  love  of  a 
barbarous  age,  and  few  of  those  that  could  ensure  the  approbation  of  his 
more  refined  posterity.  He  was  open,  magnanimous,  generous*  and  brave, 
to  a  degree  of  romantic  excess.  But  then  he  was  cruel,  proud,  and  resent- 
M.  He  valued  neither  the  blood  nor  the  treasure  of  his  subjects ;  and  he 
enfeebled  his  states  by  useless  expeditions,  and  by  wars  calculated  rather  to 
promote  his  own  revenge  than  their  interest.  During  this  reign,  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  the  people  seemed  to  increase  in  power,  and  to  shew  a  degree 
of  independent  obstinaoy.  Formerly,  they  were  led  on  to  acts  of  treason  by 
their  barons ;  they  were  now  found  to  aim  at  vindicaUdg  their  rights  under 
a  leader  of  their  own  rank  and  denomination.  The  populace  of  London 
placed  at  their  head  one  William  Pits-Osbert,  commonly  called  Longbeard, 
who  had  been  bred  to  the  law ;  but  who,  more  fond  of  popularity  than  busi* 
aess,  renounced  his  profession,  and  espcmsed  the  cause  of  the  poor  with 
nncmnmon  enthusiasm.  He  styled  himself  the  saviour  of  the  poor ;  and,  upon 
a  certain  oecasion,  even  went  over  to  Normandy,  where  he  represented  to 
the  king,  that  the  pjoor  citizens  were  oppressed  by  an  unequal  assessment 
of  taxes,  and  obtained  a  mitigation.  His  fame  for  this  became  so  great 
among  the  lower  orders  of  his  feUow-citinens,  that  above  fifty  thousand  of 
them  entered  into  an  engagement  to  defend  and  to  obey  him.  Murders  were 
.in  Gonaeqncnce  daily  committed  in  the  streets ;  but  whether  by  Longbeard's 
order,  is  uncertain.  The  justiciary  (for  the  king  was  then  absent)  summoned 
him  before  the  council  to  answer  for  his  conduct :  but  he  came  with  such  a 
formidable  train,  that  none  were  found  hardy  enough  to  accuse  him.  How* 
ever,  be  was  pursued  some  time  after  by  a  detachment  of  oiBcers  of  justice ; 
but,  killing  one  of  them,  be  escaped  with  his  concubine  to  the  church  of  St, 
Mary  le  ]£>w,  where  he  defended  himself  witii  determined  resolution.  There 
he  was  supplied  with  arms  and  provisions,  and  expected  to  bo  joined  by  tbo 
populace;  but  being  deceived  in  his  expectations,  he  was  at  last  forced  from 
his  retreat  by  the  smoke  of  wet  straw  kindled  for  the  purpose  at  the  door. 
He  was  then  taken,  tried,  and  convicted ;  and  being  drawn  at  a  borse^s  tail 
through  the  streets  of  London,  he  was  hung  in  chains,  with  eight  of  his  accom* 
pliees.  The  lower  class  of  people,  when  be  was  dead,  began  to  revere  a  auui 
whom  they  had  not  spirit  to  relieve.  They  stole  bis  gibbet,  and  paid  to  it  a 
veneration  like  that  offered  to  the  wood  of  the  cross.  The  turf  on  which  it 
stood  was  carried  away,  and  kept  as  a  preservative  from  sickness  and  mis*  ^ 
fortune ;  and  had  not  the  clergy  withstood  the  torrent  of  popular  superstition, 
his  mensory  might  have  probably  received  honours  similar  to  those  paid  a| 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
4.  M 
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CHAP.  XI. 
JouK — ^.  D.  1199  to  1216. 

Web«  Um  oUmf  of  priAoes  aettte<|  on  the  same  princiiil^s  that,  fovern  the 
Ittwer  orders  of  roowkind,  John  bad  nothing  to  fear  fiom  a  disputed  snooes- 
siott.  The  king  of  Franee,  who  waa  the  only  noaareh  that  oould  assist  the 
jireteiisions  of  a  rival^  had  long  declared  for  John's  tiUe ;  and,  daring  the  life 
of  his  brother,  had  given  him  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  siaoerity  in  his 
aasislanoe.  Bat  it  was  otherwise  now  that  Richard  was  no  more.  Piulip 
began  to  shew  that  his  former  alliances  and  friendships  were  oalcalated  not 
to  serve  John,  but  to  distress  England;  not  to  distribute  justice,  but  to 
increase  his  own  power.  There  was  an  old  claimant  of  the  crown,  whom 
indeed  Richard,  upon  bis  taking  the  cross,  declared  heir  to  the  thnme;  but 
.  who  was  afterwards  set  aside,  at  the  instance  of  the  dowager*qaeen.  This 
was  Arthar,  ^e  son  of  his  late  brother  Geoflfrey,  a  youth  who,  though  then 
but  Hwelve  years  of  age,  promised  to  be  deserving  of  the  kingdom*  Philip, 
who  only  desired  an  occasion  to  embarrass  John,  soon  resolved  to  seoond 
this  yonng  claimant's  pretensions;  and  several  of  the  oontinealal  barons 
immediately  declared  in  favour  of  Arthmr'a  succession. 

Jiohn,  who  waa  readily  pot  in  possession  of  the  English  throne,  lost  no  time 
to  second  his  interest  on  the  continent;  and  his  first  care  was  to  recover  the 
icVolted  provieees  from  young  Arthur,  his  nephew.  The  war,  therefbre, 
between  the  English  and  French  king,  was  renewed  with  all  its  former  animor 
a.  9. 120U.]  sity ,  and  ail  its  usual  detail  of  petty  victories  and  indecisive  en* 
gugements.  At  length  a  treaty  put  an  end  to  those  contests  that  only  served 
to  thin  mankind ;  and  it  was  hastened  by  a.ciroumstanee  peculiarly  favourable. 
John's  nephew,  Arthur,  together  with  Constantia,  his  mothen  distrusting  the 
designs  of  the  king  of  France,  who  only  intended  to  betray  them,  came  to  throw 
themselves  on  his  mercy,  and  restored  the  provinces  which  still  continued  m 
^ir  interest.  Thns  this  monareh,  after  a  short  contest,  saw  himself  nndis* 
pnted  sovereign  of  all  the  dominions  wbioh  were- annexed  to  the  English  throne. 
But  he. was  iU  able  to  preserve  that  power  by  his  prudence,  whidi  was  thoa 
easily  obtained  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  his  enemies.  His  first  transgression 
was  his  marriage  with  Isabella^  daughter  of  the  eomt  of  Angouleme,  while 
the  queen  was  yet  alive^  and  (what  still  increased  the  offence)  while  Isabella 
a.  D.  190L.]  probably  belonged  to  another  husband,  the  count  de  la  Marehe, 
who  ardentlv  loved  her.  Thia  produced  an  insurrection  against  him;  to 
repress  whidb  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  .to  his  English  sul^eots  for 
assistance,  by  whose  means  the  confederacy  was  seen  broken;  and  John 
found,  by  his  present  success,  that  he  might  m  future  commit  violences  with 
impunity. 

As  the  methdd  of  deciding  all  disputes  by  duel  was  still  in  full  force,  John, 
resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage  against  all  his  refiraotory  barons. 
He  kept  a  set  of  hired  bravoes,  under  the  title  of  bis  champions ;  and  these 
he  deputed  to  fight  his  cause  whenever  any  of  the  nobility  opposed  his 
encroachments.  Such  contemptible  opponents  very  justly  gave  the  haughty 
barons  disgust;  and  an  universal  discontent  prevailed  among  them,  whicm  at 
last  produced  another  dangerous  confederacy.  John  attempted  to  break 
it  by  oaths,  protestations,  and  perfidies ;  but  eveiy  attempt  of  this  kind  only 
served  to  connect  his  enemies,  and  render  his  person  contemptible. 

Something  still  remained  to  reader  John  hateful  to  his  subjects ;  and  this 
ill-disposed  prince  took  the  first  opportunity  of  becoming  so.  Young  Arthur 
attd  his  modier,  who  had  so  impruoently  resigned  themselves  to  his  protection, 
seen  perceived  their  error,  and  found  that  nothing  honourable  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  prince  of  his  abandoned  character.  Observing  somewhat 
Very  suspicions  In  his  manner  of  conducting  himself  to  them,/aiey  fled  fnm 
Mans,  where  he  had  detained  them,  and  retired  in  the  night  to  Angers, 
whence  they  went  once  more  to  take  refuge  with  their  old  protector.  As  it 
ams  Philip's  interest  to  treat  them  with  all  possible  indulgence,  they  were 
a.  D.  1202.]    received  with  great  maifca  of  distinetion ;  and  young  Airthnr^s 
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isteretU  w«i«  soon  allMr  vefyvigotiflMuif  #«|ipotk4.  Oki  town  alter  aaotlMt 
Mbmittod  to  bis  withffrity ;  and  kil  Ub  altenipta  wumtd  to  be  attended  wklk 
SQcceu.  Bat  his  onfortanate  ardour  soon  put  an  end  to  bis  }MptB  and  Idi 
daias.  Being  of  an  enteti^kfBg  disposftion»  and  fond  of  milUary  gtory,  he 
liad  laid  si^e  to  a  lortresa  im  which  Eleanor,  the  dowager-^liieen,  wai 

ErolMted,  and  defended  by  a  weak  ganrison.  Johov  diorefete,  fallnig  upon 
ifl  litUe  annj  before  they  wens  aware  of  his  approaeb,  the  young  prince  wai 
taken  piisoner,  together  with  the  most  considerable  of  the  retohed  barons* 
The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  sent  over  to  England;  but  the 
onfortanate  prince  himself  was  shnt  op  in  the  castle  of  Falaise.  John,  thii$ 
inding  a  rival  at  his  mercy,  from  whom  he  had  erery  thing  to  dread,  began 
to  meditate  open  measures  which  wonld  most  effectually  remove  his  fotune 
apprehenmons.  No  other  expedieni  suggested  itself  Imt  what  li  foremost  iii 
the  iBMgination  of  tyrants,  namely,  tlm  young  prince's  death.  How  Mb 
bmve  youth  was  deqwtcbed,  is  not  well  known :  certain  it  is,  that  from  the 
moment  of  his  confinement  he  vsas  never  beard  of  more.  The  most  probable 
aeoount  of  this  horrid  transaction  is  as  follows.  The  king  having  [  a  .  d.  1903; 
first  proposed  to  one  of  his  senrants,^  Wifliam  de  la  Braye,  to  despatch  Arthur; 
the  brave  domestic  replied,  that  be  vrns  a  gentleman,  and  not  an  execo- 
tiooer.  This  officer  having  positively  refused  to  comply,  lohn  had  recourse 
to  another  inatrument,  who  went,  witii  proper  directions,  to  the  castle  where 
Arthur  was  confined,  to  destroy  Mm.  But  still  this  prince's  fote  seemed 
suspended :  for  Hubert.de  Bourg,  cbambcriain  to  the  king,  and  constable  of 
the  place,  willing  to  save  him,  undeitook  tiie  cruel  office  himself,  and  seat 
back  the  assassin  to  his  employer.  However,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  confesi 
the  imposture ;  for  Arthur's  subjects  vowing  the  severest  revenge,  Hubert,  to 
appease  them,  rcTcaled  tbe  accret  of  his  pretended  death,  and  assured-  them 
that  their  prince  was  still  aliTo,  and  in  his  custody.  John,  finding  that  his 
emissaries  had  more  compunotion  than  himself,  resolved,  with  his  own  hands, 
to  execate  the  bloody  deed;  and  for  that  purpose  he  commanded  that  Arthur 
should  be  removed  to  the  castle  of  Rouen,  aitnaled  upon  the  river  Seine.  It 
was  at  midnight  when  John  came  in  a  boat  to  the  place,  and  ordered  tbe 
young  prince  to  be  brought  before  htm.  Long  confinemeot,  solitude,  and  the 
continuance  of  bad  fortune,  had  now  broken  this  generous  youth's  spirit; 
and  perceiving  that  his  death  was  meditated,  he  threw  himself  In  the  most 
imploring  manner  upon  his  knees  before  his  uncle,  and  begged  for  mercy. 
John  was  too  much  hardened  in  tbe  school  of  tyranny,  to  feel  any  pity  for  his 
wretched  suppliant  His  youth,  his  Affinity,  his  merits,  were  all  disregarded, 
or  were  even  obnoxions  in  a  rival.  Tbe  barbarous  tyrant,  making  no  reply, 
stablxMl  him  with  his  own  hands;  and,  fastening  a  stone  to  the  dead  body, 
threw  it  into  the  Seine.  This  inhumia  action  rid  John  of  a  hated  rival ;  but, 
happily  for  the  instruction  of  foture  princes,  it  opened  the  way  to  his  foturc 
ruin.  Having  in  this  manner  shewn  himself  the  enemy  of  mankind  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  turn  their  back  upon  hiih 
in  his  distress. 

John  was  now  detested  by  all  mankind ;  and  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  he 
only  supported  himself  in  powto,  b^  making  h  the  interest  of  some  to  protect 
him,  and  letting  others  feel  the  efieeto  of  his  resentment,  if  tbet  offered  to 
defend  tbemaeWes.  The  loss  of  all  his  French  provinces  quickly  followed  his 
last  trfmsgresslon.  Not  bat  that  he  attempted  a  defence;  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Alen^on,  one  of  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from  him»  But  Philip; 
his  active  rival,  persuaded  a  body  of  knights,  who  were  assembled  at  a  tour- 
nament, to  take  his  part ;  and  these  readily  joining  against  the  parricide, 
quickly  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege.  John,  therefore,  repulsed  and  stripped 
of  his  dominions,  was  obliged  to  bear  the  insult  with  patience ;  though,  indeed, 
such  was  tbe  ridiculous  absurdity  of  his  pride,  tiiat  he  assured  those  aboo^ 
him  of  his  bejng  able  to  take  back,  in  a  day,  what  cost  the  French  years  in 
aequiiiog. 

Normandy  did  not  long  resist  the  arms  of  Phil^.  Chatean-GMllilrd,  one 
of  its  strongest  fortresses,  being  taken  alter  an  obstinate  siege,  [a.  d.  1204. 
the  whole  ducbv  lay  open  to  the  invader ;  and  while  John  basely  sought 
safety  by  fiying  uiloEnglaad,  Philip,  socoio  of  his  prey,  pushed  his  conquests 
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withvigoar.  TbewMe  dnehy  giitaitted  to  his  avtboriiy;  and  thm,  after 
being  for  near  three  centuries  disnMmbeied  from  the  French  monardiy,  wan 
agam  united  to  it. 

I  John,  being  thus  depriTed  of  all  his  continental  dominions,  resoWed  to 
wrealc  his  vengeance  on  that  part  of  the  monarchv  which  still  acknowledged 
Bobjection.  Upon  his  arrival,  therefore,  in  Bngland,  he  began  to  lay  the 
blame  of  this  ill  success  upon  his  barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had  deserted 
his  standard  in  Normandy.  To  punish  them  for  this  impoted  offence,  he 
levied  large  sams  upon  their  estates  and  effects,  under  colour  of  preparations 
for  a  Norman  expedition.  He  titen  summoned  all  his  barons  to  attend  him  ; 
but  capriciously  deferred  the  execution  of  his  projects  to  another  opportunity. 
A.D.  1206.]  The  year  following  he  put  to  sea,  as  if  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
do  wonders ;  but  returned  soon  after,  without  making  the  smallest  attempt. 
Another  year  elapsed,  when  he  promised  that  he  woqid  then  redeem  his 
country's  reputation  by  a  most  signal  blow.  He  set  sail,  landed  at  Rochelle, 
A.  D.  1206.]  marched  to  Angers,  laid  the  city  in  ashes ;  and  hearing  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  oppose  him,  he  re-embarked  his  troops,  and  returned 
once  more  to  his  indignant  conn  try » loaded  with  shame  and  conftision. 

Hitherto  John  was  rather  hatefal  to  his  subjects  than  contemptible ;  they 
rather  dreaded  than  despised  him.  But  he  soon  shewed  that  he  might  be 
offended,  if  not  without  resentment,  at  least  with  Impunity.  It  was  the  fate . 
of  this  vicious  prince  to  make  those  the  enemies  of  himself  whom  he  wanted 
abilities  to  make  the  enemies  of  each  other.  The  clergy  had  for  some  time 
acted  as  a  community  independent  of  the  crown,  and  had  their  elections  of 
each  other  generally  confirmed  by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone  they  owned  sub> 
jection.  However,  the  election  of  archbishops  had  for  some  time  been  a  con- 
tinual subject  of  dispute  between  the  suffragan  bishops  and  the  Augustine 
monks ;  and  both  had  precedents  to  confirm  their  pretensions.  Things  being 
in  this  situation,  Hubert,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  died:  and  the  Augus- 
tine monksp  in  a  very  private  manner,  made  choice  of  Reginald,  their  sub- 
prior.  The  bishops  exclaimed  at  this  election,  as  a  manifest  invasion  of 
their  privileges ;  and  a  furious  theological  contest  was  likely  to  ensue.  A 
politic  prince  would  have  seined  such  a  conjuncture  with  joy,  and  would  have 
managed  the  quarrel  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enfeeble  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  clergy  by  inflaming  their  mutual  animosity.  But  John  was  not  a  politic 
prince.  He  immediately  sided  with  the  suffragan  bishops;  and  John  do 
Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  was  unanimously  chosen.  To  decide  the  claims  of 
botii  parties,  it  was  expedient  to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Rome :  an  agent  was 
sent  by  the  bishops  to  maintain  their  cause,  while  the  monks  despatched 
twelve  of  their  order  to  support  their  pretensions.  Innocent  III.,  who  then 
filled  the  chair,  possessed  an  unbounded  share  of  power,  and  his  talents  were 
equal  to  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held.  He  seised  with  avidity  that 
conjuncture  which  John  failed  to  use :  and  vacating  the  claims  of  both  par- 
A.  o.  1207.]  ties,  as  oncanonical  and  illegal,  he  enjoined  the  monks  to  choose 
Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishman,  then  at  the  court  of  Rome,  as  a  fit  person 
to  fill  Uie  vacant  dignity. 

This  was  an  encroachment  of  power  that  the  see  of  Rome  had  long  been 
aiming  at,  and  was  now  resolved  to  maintain.  The  being  able  to  nominate  to 
the  greatest  diirnity  in  the  kingdom,  next  to  that  of  the  king,  was  an  acquisi- 
tion that  would  effectually  give  the  court  of  Rome  an  authority  which  it  had 
Intherto  vainly  pretended  to  assume.  So  great  an  insult  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  this  weak  prince  with  persuasions  adapted  to  his  capacity ;  and  the 
pope  accordingly  sent  him  a  most  affectionate  letter,  with  a  present  of  four 
gold  rings  set  with  precious  stones.  He  begged  John  to  consider  seriously 
the  form  of  the  rings,  their  number,  their  matter,  and  their  colour.  Their 
form  being  round,  shadowed  out  eternity,  for  which  it  was  his  duty  to  prepare. 
Their  number,  four,  denoted  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  practise.  Their  matter  being  gold,  the  most  precious  of  metals, 
denoted  wisdom,  the  most  precious  of  accomplishments,  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  acquire:  and  as  to  their  colour,  the  g^een  colour  of  the  emerald 
represented  faith ;  the  yellow  of  the  sapphire,  hope ;  the  redness  of  the  ruby, 
charity  i  and  the  splendour  of  the  topas,  good  works.    John  received  the 
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ringt,  and  Ibooglit  all  the  pope's  illvstratieiii  tery  beaatiM,  (Nit  rcaolted  not 
to  admit  Stephen  Laugtoii  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

As  ail  John's  measures  were  cond acted  with  yiolenee,  he  sent  two  knights  of 
his  train,  who  were  fit  instmments  for  snch  a  piince,  to  expel  the  monks  from 
their  oonrent,  and  to  take  possession  of  thetr  rcTennes.  The  pope  was  not 
displeased  at  this  instance  of  his  impetaosity ;  he  was  sensible  that  John 
would  sink  in  the  contest,  and  therefore  persevered  the  more  vigorously  in 
his  pretensions.  He  beran  his  attempts  to  carry  his  measures  by  soothing, 
imploring,  and  urging ;  he  proceeded  to  threats,  and  at  last  sent  three  Eng- 
lish prelates  to  the  king,  to  inform  him.  that,  if  he  persevered  in  his  disobe- 
dience, he  would  put  the  kingdom  under  the  sentence  of  an  interdict.  The 
other  prelates  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  king;  entreated 
him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  not  to  bring  upon  them  the  resentment  of  the 
holy  tribunal ;  exhorte^  him  to  receive  the  new  primate,  and  to  restore  the 
monks  to  their  convent,  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  But  these 
entreaties  served  only  to  inflame  his  resentment.  He  broke  out  into  the  most 
violent  invectives ;  and  swore  hj  God's  teeth,  his  usual  oath,  Uiat  if  the  kitt][^- 
dom  was  put  under  an  interdict,  he  would  banish  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  confiscate  all  their  possessions.  This  idle  threat  only  served  to 
hasten  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff.  Perceiving  the  king's  weakness,  and 
how  little  he  was  loved  by  his  subjects,  he  issued  at  last  the  sentence  of  the 
interdict,  which  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  whole  nation,  [a.  d.  1206. 
This  instrument  of  terror  in  the  hands  of  the  see  of  Rome,  was  cfuoulated  to 
strike  the  senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate  upon  the  superstitious 
minds  of  the  people.  By  it  a  stop  was  immediately  put  to  divine  service,  and 
to  the  administration  of  all  the  sacraments  but  baptism.  The  chorch^doors 
were  shut,  the  statues  of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground.  Tlie  dead  were 
refascd  Christian  burial,  and  were  thrown  in  the  ditches  and  on  ^e  highways, 
witliout  the  usual  rites,  or  any  funeral  solemnity.  Marriage  was  celebrated 
in  the  church-yards,  and  the  people  were  prohibited  ftom  the  use  of  meat,  as 
in  times  of  public  penance.  They  were  debarred  from  all  pleasure ;  they 
were  prohibited  from  shaving  their  beards,  from  saluting  each  other,  and 
giving  any  attention  to  their  apparel.  Every  circumstance  seemed  calculated 
to  inspire  religious  terror,  and  testified  the  apprehensions  of  divine  vengeance 
and  indignation.  Against  such  calamity,  increased  by  the  deplorable  lamen- 
tationa  of  the  clergy,  it  was  in  vain  that  John  exerted  all  his  authority, 
threatened  and  punished,  and  opposed  the  terrors  of  his  temporal  power  to 
their  ecdcfdastical  censures.  It  was  iu  vain  that  he  banished  some,  and  con- 
fined others ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  treated  the  adherents  of  Langton  with 
rigour,  and  ordered  all  the  concubines  of  the  clergy  to  be  imprisoned.  The 
church  conquered  by  perseverance ;  and  John  saw  himself  every  day  crowing 
more  obnoxious  and  more  eontemptible.  The  barons,  many  of  whose  families 
he  had  dishonoured  by  his  licentious  amours,  were  almost  to  a  man  his 
declared  enemies.  The  clergy  represented  him  in  the  most  odious  light  to 
the  pe(»ple :  and  nothing  remaiim  to  him  but  the  feeble  relics  of  that  power 
which  had  been  so  strongly  fixed  by  his  father,  that  all  his  vices  were  hitherto 
unable  totally  to  overthrow  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pope,  seeing  all  the  consequences  he  expected  at- 
tending the  interdiot,  ana  that  the  king  was  thus  rendered  perfectly  dis- 
agreeable to  his  subjects,  resolved  to  second  his  blow ;  and,  while  the  people 
were  yet  impressed  with  terror,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  their  con- 
ftematloo.  The  church  of  Rome  had  artificially  contrived  a  gradation  of 
sentences ;  by  which,  while  she  inflicted  one  punishment,  she  taught  the 
saflercrs  to  expect  more  formidable  consequences  from  those  which  were  to 
ensue.  On  the  back  of  the  interdict,  therefore,  came  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, by  which  John  was  at  once  rendered  impious  and  unfit  for  human 
society.  No  sooner  was  this  terrible  sentence  denounced  [a.  d.  1209. 
against  him,  than  his  subjects  began  to  think  of  opposing  his  authority.  The 
clergy  were  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  disobedience.  Geoffrey,  archdea- 
con of  Norwich,  who  was  intrusted  with  a  considerable  office  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  resigned  his  employment ;  which  so  exasperated  the  king,  that  ho 
bad  him  confin^,  and,  ordering  his  head  to  be  eovered  with  a  great  leaden 
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copc^  tin*  kept  Urn  in  torment  ttU  he  died.  Most  of  the  otkei  bishi^Sp 
dreading  his  fate,  left  the  kingdom*  Many  of  tfae  nobility,  also,  terrified  at  the 
kiiu;*a  tyranny,  vent  into  voftuntary  exile ;  and  those  who  remained,  employed 
thou  time  in  cementing  a  confederacy  against  him.  The  next  gradation  of 
A.  D.  1211.]  pafMd  indignation  was  to  absolve  Joha'a  subjects  from  their 
oatlM  of  fidelity  and  allegiance,  and  to  declare  every  one  excommnnloated 
who  had  any  commerce  with  him  in  pobiic  or  private,  at  his^  table,  in  his 
council,  or  even  in  private  conversation.  John,  however,  still  continued 
Tefractory ;  and  only  one  step  more  remained  for  the  pope  to  take,  and  thia 
was,  to  give  away  the  kingdom  to  another. 

No  situation  could  be  more  deplorable  than  that  of  John  upon  this  occasion. 
Furious  at  his  iodignities,  jealous  of  his  sulyects,  and  apprehendin|^  an  enemy 
in  every  face,—it  ia  said  that,  fearing  a  conspiracy  against  his  hfe,  he  shut 
himself  up  a  wliole  night  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  suffered  none  to 
approach  his  person.  Being  informed  that  the  king  of  Wales  had  taken  part 
against  him,  he  ordered  all  the  Welsh  hostages  to  be  instantly  put  to  death. 
Being  apprehensive  of  the  fidelity  of  his  barons,  he  required  their  sons  and 
daughters  as  hostages  for  their  obedience.  When  his  officers  repaired  on 
this  odious  duty  to  tiie  castle  of  William  de  Uraouse,  a  nobleman  of  great 
note,  that  baron's  wife  resolutely  told  them,  that  she  would  never  trust  hef 
children  in  the  bands  of  a  man  who  bad  so  barbarously  murdered  his  own 
Boplicw.  John  was  so  provoked  at  this  merited  reproach,  that  he  sent  a  body 
pf  forces  to  seise  the  person  of  Braouse,  who  fled  into  Ireland  with  his  wife 
and  family.  But  John's  indignation  pursued  them  there ;  and,  discovering 
the  unlmppy  family  in  their  retreat,  he  icizcd  the  wife  and  son,  whom  he 
Starved  to  death  in  prison,  while  the  unfortunate  father  narrowly  escaped  bjf 
flying  into  France. 

Meanwhile,  the  pope,  who  had  resolved  on  giving  the  kingdom  to  another^ 
was  employed  in  filing  upon  a  person  who  was  willing  to  accept  the  dona^ 
tion,  and  bad  power  to  vindicate  his  claim.  Philip,  the  king  of  France« 
seemed  the  fittest  for  such  an  undertaking :  he  was  politic  and  powerful ;  he 
had  already  despoiled  John  of  his  contiuental  dominions,  and  was  the  most 
likely  person  to  deprive  him  of  tlie  remainder.  To  him,  therefore,  the  pope 
a.  n,  1*212.)  made  a  tender  of  the  kingdom  of  England ;  and  Philip  ardently 
embraced  tlie  ofler.  To  strengtlien  the  hands  of  Philip  still  more,  the  pope 
published  a  crusade  against  the  deposed  monarch  all  over  Burope,  exhorting 
llie  nobility,  the  knights,  and  men  of  every  condition,  to  take  up  arms  against 
that  persecutor  of  the  church,  and  to  enlist  under  the  French  banner.  Philip 
laas  not  less  active  on  his  part :  be  levied  a  great  army ;  and,  summoning  all 
the  vassals  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  at  llouen,  he  collected  a  fleet  of  seven- 
A.  D«  1213.]  teen  hundred  vessels  in  tlie  sea-ports  of  Normandy  ^nd  Picardy, 
already  devouring  in  imagination  the  kingdom  he  was  appointed  to  possess. 

John,  who,  unsettled  and  apprehensive,  scarcely  knew  where  to  turn,  waa 
iAill  able  to  make  an  expiring  effort  to  receive  the  enemy.  All-hated  as  he 
was,  the  natural  enmity  between  the  French  and  the  finglish,  the  name  of 
luog»  vbhich  be  still  retained,  and  some  remaining  power,  put  him  at  tlie 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  a  sufficient  number,  indeed,  but  not  to  be  relied 
on;  and  with  theve  he  advanced  to  Dover.  Europe  now  regarded  the  impor- 
tant preparations  on  both  sides  with  impatience ;  and  tlie  decisive  blow  was 
aoon  expected,  in  which  the  church  was  to  triumph  or  to  be  overthrown.  But 
neither  Philip  nor  John  bad  ability  equal  to  the  pontilT,  by  whom  they  were 
actuated ;  he  appearcfl  on  this  occasion  too  refined  a  politician  for  either. 
He  only  intended  to  make  use  of  Philip's  power  to  intimidate  his  refractory 
son,  not  to  destroy  him.  He  expected  more  advantages  from  his  agreement 
with  a  prince  so  abject  both  in  character  and  fortune,  than  from  his  alliance 
with  a  ^reat  and  victorious  monarch,  who,  haviug  nothing  else  left  to  con- 
quer, mi^ht  direct  his  power  against  his  benefactor.  He,  thl^refore,  secretly 
commissioned  Pandolf,  his  legate,  to  admit  of  John's  submission,  in  case  it 
should  be  oflcred ;  and  be  dictated  the  terms  which  would  be  proper  for  him 
to  impose.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  legate  passed  through  France,  where 
he  beheld  Philip's  great  armament  ready  to  set  sail,  and  highly  commended 
that  monarch's  seal  and  expedition. '  From  thence  he  went  in  person,  or,  as 


My,  sMit  dvar  «i'«wroy,  to  BsTtor,  iiti4of  prHence  of  l»0«ciaihiVWi«h 
the  Immos,  aMl  had  a  oonferMMse  wkb  John  upon  his  arrival.  Ha  tboio 
tepraaeBlad  to  this  forion  priDoe  the  nomben  ef  the  cmemy,  tiie  hatred  ef 
his  owo  sobjects,  and  the  secret  confederacy  which  had  oeai  formed  in  Ho^fm 
lead  agaiaat  la«.  He  intilAated,  that  thefi  was  hat  one  way  to  seeore  hhn- 
seif  fraoi  iflipeadiog  danger ;  whieh  was, -to  pat  hiouielf  imder  the  pope^tf 
pietectioa,  who  was  a  merctfiii  father,  and  still  willing  to  receive  a  repentant 
sjnner  to  ham  hosom.  John  was  too  awch  intiniidated  by  the  manifest  dang^ 
of  his  sitnatiett  not  to  embrace  every  means  offered  for  h»  safety.  He  ae* 
seated  to  the  truth  of  the  legate's  remettstranoes,  aad  took  an  oath  to  pcrfomt 
whatever  stipolations  the  pope  sboukl  impose.  When  he  bad  thus  sworn  to 
the  perfonnaace  of  an  tmfcnown  command,  the  artful  Italian  so  well  managed 
the  baraaa,  and  so  efiectaally  intiaMdated  the  king,  that  be  persuaded  Inm  to 
take  tiie  most  extraordinary  oalh  in  ail  tbe  records  of  history,  before  sdl  tbe 
people,  kneeling  upon  his  knees,  aad  with  his  bands  held  up  between  tbeae 
Qf  the  legato. 

''  I,  John,  by  tbe  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  lord  of  Irelaad,  m 
eider  to  exiHate  my  sins,  from  my  own  free  will,  and  the  advice  of  my  barons^ 
give  to  the  ehareb  of  Rome,  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  successors,  the  kingdom 
of  Bngland,  and  all  other  prerofpatives  of  my  crown.  I  will  hereafter  hold 
dMfli  as  the  pope's  vassal.    I  will  be  faithful  to 


pope's  vassal.  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  church  of 
to  the  pope  my  mastor,  and  his  sueeesaors  legittmatoly  elected.  I  piDodse 
to  pay  him  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  yearly ;  to  wit,  seven  hundred  for 
the  ksQgdom  of  England,  and  three  hundred  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland." 
Havtnp^  thus  done  homage  to  the  legato,  and  agreed  to  luiastate  Langton  id 
the  pfunaay,  he  received  the  crown^  which  he  had  been  supposed  to  h»ve 
fsrfeited,  while  tbe  legate  trampled  noder  his  feet  the  tsibuto  whieh  John  bad 
eoasenied  to  pay.  .     . 

Thus,  after  aU  his  armaments  and  expectetions,  Pbiltp  saw  himself  disaip* 
pointed  of  his  prey,  and.perceived  that  the  pope  had  overreaehed  him  in  thia 
Uanaaetioa.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  undertaken  the  expedition  at  the  pope's 
mqueat,  he  was  resolved  to  proseouto  the  war  In  opposition  to  him  and  alt 
Us  censures.  He  laid  before  his  vassals  tba  ill  treatosent  he  had  received 
from  tbe  court  of  Rome  ;  and  they  all  vow6d  to  second  nis' enterprise,  exeept 
the  earl  of  Fiaaders,  who  declared  against  the  impiety  of  the  undertaking.  In 
the  mean  time,  wfatie  the  French  king  was  resolved  to  bring  this  refractoiy 
nobleman  to  his  daty,  the  English  admiral  attaeked  the  French  fleet  in  tiidr 
barhonia,  where  he  took  three  hundred  ships,  and  desttro|^ed  a  hundred  more. 
Philip  finding  it  imposahle  to  prevent  the  rest  ftv)m  falling  into  the  hands  of 
theeosaiy,  jiet.firc  to  them  himself,  andwai  tiias  obliged  to  give  up  all 
designs  upon  England.  John  was  now.  once  more,,  by  th^  most  [a.  d.  I2I4» 
abjeet  aunwdtsieai,.  reinslatod  in  power;  hot  his  lato  humiliations  did  not  in 
the  least.serve  to  vela»his  cruelty  or  insolehoe.  One  Peter  of  Pontefiract,  a 
hermit,  had  foretold  that  the  king  this  very  year  should  lose  his  crown ;  and 
for  that  rash  prophecy  he  had  been  thrown  into  CSorfe  castle:  John  now 
delenniaed  to  poniili  him  as  an  Impostor,  and  had  him  arraigned  for  that 
purpose.  The  poor  hermit,  who  was  probably  some  wretched  enthusiast, 
asserted  the  truth  of  hia  prediction,  idleging  that  the  king  had  given  up  hla 
crown  to  the  pope,  from  whom  be  again  received  it  This  argument  would 
have  prevailed  with  any  person  less  cmcl  than  John..  The  defence  was  sbi>« 
poseu  to  augment  the  crime.  Peter  was  dragged  at  horses'  tails  to  tbe  town 
•f  Wnreham,  and  there  hanged  on  a  gibbet  wiSi  his  son. 

In  this  manner,  by  repeated  acts  H  emelty,  by  expeditians  without  effect, 
and  humiliations  without  teserve,  John  was  long  become  tbe  detestatton  of 
aM  mankind.  Squally  odious  and  contemptible,  both  in  public  and  private 
Mfe,  he  affronted  tbe  barons  by  bis  insolence,  and  dishonoured  their  familtea 
by  hia  debanoberies :  be  enraged  them  by  his  tyranny,  and  impoverished 
them  1^  hia  exaefeions*  But  now,  as  he  had  given  up  the  independeaosoC 
his  kingdom  to  a  fereiga  power,  his  sahjecte  thought  they  had  a  right  to  claim 
a  part  ef  that  power  which  be  had  been  granting  so  liberally  to  strangers. 

The  barons  had  been  long  forming  a  confederacy  against  him  ;  but.thete 
anion  wna  faioken^  or  their  aims  disappointed^  by  various  and  anteeseen 
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acddenif*  Notiiiag  at  preient  teemed  to  rnnoh  to  forward  their  oombiBa* 
tiont  at  the  coooarrenoe  of  Laogtoa  the  primate^  who,  though  fbroed  apoa  the 
kinffdoin  by  the  teejof  Room,  amply  compentated  to  hit  ooontiymen  by  his 
attachment  to  their  real  interettt. 

Thit  prelate,  either  a  tinoere  frieod  of  the  people,  or  a  tecret  enemy  to  the 
kiafl^;  or  tappottng  that,  in  their  matnal  eonfliet,  the  cleif^r  would  beoome 
taperior ;  or,  perhaps,  inttigated  by  all  thete  motivet ;  had  formed  a  plan  for 
temrtaing  the  goTemment,  which  ttill  continoed  in  a  very  fluctuating  titna^ 
tioo.  At  a  tynod  of  hit  prelatet  and  clergy,  conTcned  in  St.  Panrt,  on  pre- 
tence of  examining  the  lotset  tuttained  by  the  exiled  bitbopt,  he  conferred 
privately  with  a  number  of  baront,  and  expatiated  upon  the  Tioet  and  the 
injnttice  of  their  tovereign.  He  thewed  them  a  copy  of  Henry  the  Pirtt's 
charter,  which  wat  luckily  found  in  a  monattery;  for  to  little  had  those 
charters,  extorted  from  kings  at  their  coronation,  been  hitherto  obterved,  that 
they  Boon  came  into  ditote,  and  were  thordy  after  buried  in  oblivion.  Tliere 
wat  but  one  copy  of  thit  important  charter  now  left  in  the  kingdom;  and  that, 
at  wat  obtenred,  wat  found  in  the  rnbbith  of  an  obtcore  monattery.  How- 
ever, it  contained  to  many  articlet  tending  to  rettore  and  fix  the  boundaries 
of  juttioe,  that  Langton  exhorted  the  confederating  baront  to  intist  on  the 
renewal  and  obtervance  of  it.  The  baront  twore  they  would  lote  their  lives 
sooner  than  forego  thote  claimt  that  were  founded  on  nature,  on  reaton,  and 
preeedent  The  confederacy  every  day  began  to  tpread  wider,  and  to  take  in 
almott  all  the  baront  of  Bngland. 

A  new  and  a  more  numerous  meeting  wat  tummoned  by  Langton,  at  St. 
Bdmnnd'tbury,  under  colour  of  devotion.  He  again  produced  to  the  attem- 
biy  the  charter  of  Henry,  and  renewed  hit  exhortations  to  continue  stedfost 
and  cealottt  in  their  former  laudable  conspiracy.  The  baront,  inflasted  by 
his  eloquence,  and  still  more  by  their  injuriet,  and  also  encouraged  by  their 
numbers,  solemnly  twore  before  the  high  altar  to  adhere  to  each  other,  to 
intitt  on  their  demandt,  and  to  pertevere  in  their  attemptt  until  they  obtatned 
redrets.  They  agreed,  that  after  Chrittmat  they  would  prefer  their  oommon 
petition  in  a  bodjr;  and  in  the  mean  time  teparated,  witn  retoiutiobt  of  put- 
ting themtelvet  m  a  potture  of  defence,  of  enlisting  men,  and  fortifying  their 
eastlet.  Pursuant  to  their  promite  and  obKgationt,  they  repaired,  in  the 
A.  D.  1316.]  beginning  of  January,  to  London,  accoutred  in  military  garb  and 
equipage,  and  presented  their  demandt  to  the  king ;  alleging  that  be  had 
promised  to  grant  them  at  the  time  he  wat  abtolved  ih>m  his  exeommuniea* 
tioa,  when  he  contented  to  a  confirmation  of  the  lawt  of  Edward  the  Gonfettor. 
On  the  other  hand,  John,  far  from  complying  with  their  requett,  resented 
their  pretumption,  and  even  intitted  upon  a  promite  under  their  haadt  and 
tealt,  that  they  would  never  demand,  or  attempt  to  extort,  such  privileges 
for  the  fbtnre.  Thit,  however,  they  boldly  refuted,  and  contidered  at  an 
unprecedented  act  of  power ;  to  that,  perceiving  their  unanimity,  in  order  for 
a  while  to  break  their  combination,  he  detired  farther  time  to  contider  of  an 
aotwer  to  their  demands.  He  promited,  that  at  the  fettival  of  Batter  he 
would  give  a  positive  reply  to  their  petition ;  and  offered  them  the  arehbftbop 
of  Canterbury,  the  bithop  of  BIy,  and  the  earl-maretchal,  at  turetiet  for  fol- 
filHng  hit  engagementt.  The  baront  accepted  the  termt,  and  peaceably 
returned  to  their  habitations.  They  saw  their  own  strength,  and  were  certain 
at  any  time  to  enforce  their  demands. 

Freedom  could  never  have  found  a  more  favourable  juncture  for  its  exer« 
tions  than  under  the  government  of  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch,  such  as 
John  was,  whose  resistance  only  terved  to  give  tplendour  to  every  opposition. 
Although  he  had  granted  the  baront  atsurancet  of  his  good  intentions,  yet 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  heart  than  complying  with  their  demands.  In 
order  to  break  their  league,  he  had  recourse  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  of 
whose  influence  he  .had  experience  from  bis  own  recent  mitfortonet.  He 
courted  their  favour;  by  granting  them  a  charter,  ettablitfaing  all  tliote  rights 
cif  which  they  were  already  in  potsettion,  and  which  he  now  pretended 
liberally  to  bestow,  when  he  had  not  the  ability  to  refuse.  He  took  the  cross, 
to  ingratiate  himself  still  forther ;  and,  that  he  might  enjov  the  privileges 
annexed  to  the  profettlon,  he  appealeil  to  the  pope  against  the  uturpation  of 
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^^  huoDAf  mod  cnkTMl  Uftholy  vrotaetion.  Nor  wore  tfce.lMuwM.'jMiiis'iii 
their  appeal  to  the  pontiff.  They  allied  that  their  jvsi  pxiYijiiegea  were 
abrid^ped,  and  entreatiAl  the  interposition  of  his  authority  with,  the  k»j^.  The 
pope  <lid  BOt  hesitate  ia  taking  hiA  part.  A  king  who  had  already  given  ^p 
ail  to  his  proteotion,  who  had  regularly  paid  the  stipalatod  tribiites»  and  whp 
took  every  ocoasion  to  adtanoe  the  interests  of  the  cburoh*  was  Jaooh  more 
meritorioos  in  his  eves  than  a  coniederaoy  of  barons,  whew,  at  Ims^  he  ooaki 
■uoage  with  dililenity,  and  whose  first  endeayoors  would  perhaps  bo  to  shsAoe 
off  his  authority.  He  therefore  wrote  letters  to  England*  reproaching  Lang- 
ton  and  the  buriiopsfor  favouring  these  dissensions,  and  commanding  them  to 
pnMnote  peaee  between  the  parties.  He  exhorted  the  barons  to  conciliate 
the  kug  by  humble  entreaties ;  and  promised,  upon  their  obedience,  to  inter- 
pose his  own  authority  in  favour  of  such  of  their  petitions  as  he  should  finjd 
to  be  just.  At  the  same  time  he  annulled  their  associationSf  and  forbade  them 
to  engage  in  any  confederacy  for  the  future.  v 

If  either  the  bishops  nor  barons^paid  the  least  regard  to  the  pope's  remon- 
strance ;  and  as  for  John's  pretences  of  taking  the  cross,  they  turned  them 
into  ridicule.  They  had  foft*  some  time  detected  the  interested  views  of  the  soe 
of  Rome.  They  fOtond  that  the  pope  consulted  only  his  own  interests,  insteaid 
of  promoting  those  of  the  church  or  the  state.  They  continued,  indeed,  to 
leTerenoe  liis  author!^  as  much  as  ever,  when  exerted  on  points  of  duty ;  but 
they  now  began  to  distinguish  between  his  religious  and  his  political  aims, 
adhering  to  the  one,  and  rejecting  the  other.  The  bishops  and  barons,  there- 
fore, on  this  occasion,  employed  all  their  arts  and  emissaries  to  kindio'  a 
spirit  of  rerolt  in  the  nation  ;  and  there  was  now  scarcely  a  nobleman  in  the 
kingdom  who  did  not  either  personally  engage  in  the  design,  or  secretly  favour 
the  undertaking.  After  waiting  till  Easter,  when  the  king  promised  to  return 
them  an  answer,  they  met  by  agreement  at  Stamlbrd.  There  they  assembled 
a  force  of  above  two  thousand  knights,  and  a  body  of  foot  to  a  prodigious 
Bomber.  Thence,  elated  with  their  power,  they  marched  to  Brackley,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Oxford,  the  place  where  the  court  then  resided.  John, 
hearing  of  their  approach,  sent  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  others  of  his  council,  to  know  the  particulars  of  their  request,  and 
what  those  liberties  were  which  they  so  earnestly  importuned  him  to  grant 
The  barons  delivered  a  schedule,  containing  the  chief  artieles  of  their  de- 
mands, and  of  which  the  charters  of  Henry  and  Edward  formed  the  ground- 
work. No  sooner  were  they  shewn  to  the  king,  than  he  burst  into  a  furious 
passion,  and  asked  why  the  barons  did  not  also  demand  bis  kingdom;  swear- 
ing that  be  would  never  comply  with  such  exorbitant  demands.  But  the 
confederacy  was  now  too  strong  to  fear  much  from  the  conse<|oeaces  of  his 
resentment.  They  chose  Robert  Fitswailer  for  their  general,  whom  they  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of ''  Marescbal  of  the  Army  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church/' 
and  proceeded  without  farther  ceremony  to  make  war  upon  the  king.  They 
besieged  Northampton,  they  took  Bedlbrd,  they  were  joyfully  received  into 
London.  They  wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  who 
had  not  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  and  menaced  their  estates  with  devasta- 
tion in  case  of  refusal  or  delay. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  timid  king  was  left  with  a  mean  retinue  of  only  seven 
knights,  at  Odiham  in  Hants,  where  be  vainly  endeavoured  to  ayert  the  storm 
by  the  mediation  of  his  bishops  and  ministers.  He  appealed  to  'Langtou 
against  these  fierce  remonstrants,  little  suspecting  that  the  primate  himself 
was  leagued  against  him.  He  desired  him  to  fulmiikate  the  tbunderii  of  the 
church  upon  tiiose  who  had  taken  arms  against  their  piince ;  and  aggravated 
the  impiety  of  their  opposition,  as  ho  was  engaged  in  the  pious  and  .noble 
duties -of  the  crusade.  Langton  permitted  the  tyrant  to  waste  bis  passion' in 
empty  complaints,  and  declared  he  would  not  pass  any  censure  where  he  found 
no  delinquent.  He  promised  indeed  that  much  might  be  done,  if  sonfe 
foreign  auxiliaries,  whom  John  liad  lately  brought  over,  vpore  -dismissed ;  and 
the  weak  prince,  supposing  his  advice  sincere,  disbanded 'a  great  Bambei<6f 
Oermans  and  Flemings  whom  he  had  retained  in  his  service.  When  the  king 
had  thus  left  himself  vrithout  protection,  he  thought  it  was,  the  duty  of  Lang- 
ton  to  perform  his  promise,  and  to  give  him  the  aul  of  the  chiiroh,  since  be  had 
4.  .  M 
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'dttMierd0d  «i  IMMfid  «Mijtaiitfl.  IM  vlnA  WM  hi*  nii|irtee»  wlwA  fhe 
«rc1hilBlM|^  vefiMea  to  ezoonnraiiieate  a  tingle  baroa,  «m1  percMiploilljr 
Mpoie^  fii  eoflimaiids  1  Jolu,  stmg  with  roMiitmeiit  and  regMt,  knew  not 
wnere  to  timi  for  odvioe  or  comfort;  as  lia  had  MllMrto  iported  willi  the 
fcapateoss  of  mankind,  he  oonld  not  reasonably  compiaintf  his  people  sccieUy 
T^eed  inHis  safferiogs.  Re  now  began  to  fMnk  tiwtnny  terms  were  to  be 
eompKed  witb ;  and  that  It  was  better  to  reign  a  limited  prinoe,  than  saorifioe 
%is  erown,  and  peihaps  Ms  life,  to  ambitioa.  WM.  first  he  offered  to  refer  all 
dIffDrenoes  to  the  pope  alone,  or  to  eight  barons,  four  to  be  chosen  by  himself, 
and  foar  by  the  confederates.  This  &e  barons  seomftdly  rejeeted.  lie  then 
assnred  them  that  he  wonld  submit  at  discretion,  and  that  it  was  his  sopreme 
pleasure  to  grant  all  their  demands :  a  oonfereiioe  was  aeoordiMgly  appointed, 
and  all  things  were  adjusted  fbr  this  most  important  treaty. 

The  ground  where  the  hinges  commissioners  met  the  barons  was  between 
Staines  and  Windsor,  at  a  place  called  Rannimede,  stall  held  in  reference  by 

Ksterity,  as  the  spot  where^iie  standard  of  fVeedom  waslirst  erected  in  Bng- 
id.  There  the  barons  appeared,  with  a  vast  number  «f  knights  and  war- 
riors, on  the  iifteentfa  day  of  June,  while  those  on  the  king's  part  came  a  day 
•r  two  after.  Both  sides  encamped  apart,  like  open  enemies.  The  debates 
between  power  and  precedent  are  generally  but  of  short  continuance.  The 
barons,  determined  on  carrying  their  aims,  would  admit  of  few  abatements ; 
and  the  king's  agents  being  for  the  most  part  in  their  interests,  few  debates 
ensued.  After  some  davs,  the  king,  with  a  fhcility  limt  was  somewhat  aospi- 
toious,  signed  and  sealed  tile  charter  icequired  of  him ;  a  charter  which  con- 
tinnes  in  force  to  this  day,  and  is  the  famous  bulwark  of  A^^lish  liberty, 
known  by  the  name  of  Magna  CuAaTA.  This  famous  deed  either  granted  or 
secured  very  important  prif  iieges  to  those  orders  of  the  kingdom  that  were 
already  possessed  of  freedom,  namely,  to  the  olecgy,  the  barons,  and  the 
gentiemen ;  as  for  the  inferior  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  people,  they  were 
still  treated  as  slaves,  and  it  was  long  before  they  could  come  to  a  partioipa 
tion  of  legal  protection. 

The  clergy,  by  this  charter,  had  their  former  grants  confirmed.  All  cheek 
vpon  appeals  to  Rome  was  removed,  by  allowance  to  evcfy  man  to  depart 
the  kingdom  at  pleasure ;  and  the  fines  upon  the  eleiigy,  for  any  ofienoe,  were 
ordained  to  be  proportionable  to  their  temporal,  not  their  ecdesiastfcal 
possessions.  With  respect  to  the  barons,  they  were  secured  in  the  custody 
of  the  vacant  abbeys  and  convents  which  were  under  their  patronage.  The 
reHefe  or  duties  to  be  paid  for  earldoms,  baronies,  and  knights'  fees,  were 
iked,  which  before  were  arbitrary.  This  charter  decreed,  that  barons  should 
reoover  the  lands  of  their  vassiJs,  forfeited  for  felony,  after  being  a  year  and 
a  di^  in  possession  of  the  crown ;  that  thev  should  eiijoy  the  wardships  of 
their  militery  tenants,  who  held  other  lands  of  the  crown  by  a  difierent  tenure; 
that  a  person  knighted  by  the  king,  though  a  minor,  riunild  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  a  foil-grown  man,  provided  he  was  a  ward  of  the  crown*  It  enacted, 
ttiat  heirs  should  be  married  without  disparegemeat;  and  before  the  mairiage 
«ns  oontraoted,  the  nearest  relations  were  to  be  informed  of  it  No  acntagn 
or  tax  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  people  by  tiie  great  council  of  the  nation, 
eaeept  in  three  pmrticular  eases;  the  king's  captivity,  the  knighting  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  marrying  bis  eldest  daughter.  When  the  great  council 
was  to  be  assembled,  the  prelates,  earls,  and  gre'ht  barons,  were  to  be  called 
to  it  by  a  particular  writ,  the  inferior  barons  by  the  summons  of  the  sheriflT. 
It  also  ordained,  that  the  king  should  not  seize  any  baron's  land  for  a  debt  to 
the  crown,  if  the  baron  possessed  personal  property  sniBeient  to  discbarge  the 
debt.  No  vassal  was  to  be  allowed  to  sell  so  much  of  his. land,  as  to  incapa- 
citate him  from  performing  the  necessary  service  to  his  lord.  With  re^peot 
to  the  people,  the  following  were  the  principal  clauses  calculated  for  meir 
benefit  It  was  ordained,  that  adt  the  privileges  and  tmmonities,  granted  1^ 
the  kln^  to  his  barons,  should  be  also  granted  by  the  barons  to  their  vassals. 
One  weiriit  and  one  measure,  it  was  declared,  shall  be  observed  throogholit 
tiw  whofe  kingdom ;  merchants  shall  be  allowed  to  transact  all  buainess, 
withmit  beiig  exposed  to  any  arbitrary  tolls  and  impositions ;  they,  and  all 
!shill  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  return  to  it  at 
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iibectiM,  iiiiiii«juti«iv  and  fiee  custoniA ;  aids  or  taxea  shall  9ot  be  reonired 
of  Umoi,  ezcefpi  bjr  the  oopseal  of  the  great  coancU ;  no  towns  9r  indif  idoala 
flhall  he  obliged  to  make  or  support  bridges,  but  by  ancient  customs ;  the 
goods  of  CTerr  freeman  shall  be  disposed  according  to  his  wiU ;  if  he  die 
inleslate^  his  heirs  shall  succeed  to  them ;  no  officer  of  the  crown  shall  take 
aaj  horseSy  carts,  or  wood,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  the  king'a 
cottrts  of  justice  shall  be  stationary,  and  shall  no  longer  follow  his  person^ 
they  shall  be  open  to  eveiy  one,  and  justice  shall  no  longer  be  bought,  refused* 
or  delayed  by  them ;  the  sberiifs  shall  be  incapacitated  to  hold  pleas  oC 
the  croirn,  and  shall  not  put  any  person  upon  bis  trial  from  rumour  or  suspi- 
cion alone,  but  upon  the  evidenoe  of  lawful  witnesses ;  no  freeman  shall  ha 
taken  or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed  of  bis  free  tenement  and  liberties,  or 
outlawed,  or  banished,  or  anvwise  hurt  or  injured,  unless  by  the  legal  jodg- 
ment  of  Ids  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  all  who  suffered  otherwise^ 
in  this  and  the  two  former  reigns,  shall  be  restored  to  their  rights  and  posscsr* 
sions  ;  evei^  freeman  shall  be  fined  in  proportion  to  his  fault,  and  no  finei 
shall  be  levied  on  him  to  his  utter  ruin.  Such  were  the  stipulations  in  favour 
of  that  part  of  the  people,  who,  being  either  merchants,  or  the  descendants  of 
the  nobles  or  of  the  clergy,  were  thus  independent  of  an  immediate  lord. 
But  that  part  of  the  peo|3e  who  tilled  the  ground,  who  eonstitoted,  in  all 
probabilitT,  the  m^ority  of  the  nation,  had  but  one  single  clause  in  their 
favour,  which  stipulated,  that  no  villain  or  rustic  should  by  any  fine  be 
bereaved  of  his  carts,  ploughs,  and  instruments  of  husbandry.  An  for  th^ 
rest,  they  were  considered  as  a  part  of  the  property  belonging  to  an  estate. 
and  passed  away  with  the  horses,  cows,  and  other  moveables,  at  the  wiU  o| 
the  owner. 

This  great  charter  being  agreed  to  by  all,  signed  by  both  parties,  and  rati- 
fied, the  barons,  knovring  the  perfidious  disposiUon  of  the  km^,  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  observance  of  it  by  prevailing  upon  him  to  appoint  twenty-^ve 
of  their  order  as  conservators  of  the  public  liberty.  These  were  to  admonish 
the  king,  if  he  should  act  contrary  to  his  written  obligations ;  and,  in  case  of 
resistaiice,  they  might  levy  war  against  him,  and  attack  his  castles.  John, 
with  his  usual  perfidy,  seemed  to  submit  passively  to  all  these  regulations, 
however  injurious  to  mi^ty ;  and  even  sent  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  ordering 
them  to  constrain  every  one  to  swear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  barons. 
He  pretended  that  his  government  was  henceforth  to  undergo  a  total  reforma- 
tion, more  indulgent  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  people.  His 
subjecto,  therefore,  flattered  themselves  with  brighter  prospects ;  and  it  was 
thought  the  king's  misiortones  had  humanized  his  disposition. 

But  John's  seeming  tranquillity  was  mere  dissimulation.  The  more  care 
hb  barons  had  taken  to  bind  him  to  their  will,  the  more  impatient  he  grew 
under  their  restrictions.  He  burned  with  desire  to  shake  off  the  conditions 
they  had  imposed  upon  him.  The  submissions  he  had  paid  to  the  pope,  and 
the  insulU  he  had  sustained  from  the  king  of  France,  slightlj^  affected  him, 
as  they  were  his  e<|uais ;  but  the  sense  of  his  subjection  to  his  own  vassals 
sunk  deep  in  his  mind ;  and  he  was  determined,  at  all  events,  to  recover  his 
foimer  power  of  doing  mischief.  He  grew  sullen,  silent,  and  reserved.  He 
ihunaea  the  society  of  his  former  companions,  and  even  reUred  into  the 
ble  of  Wi^t,  as  if  to  hide  his  disji^race  in  solitude.  He  was  stilt  however, 
employed  in  machinations  to  obtam  revenge.  He  had  sent  to  the  continent 
to  enlist  a  large  body  of  mercenary  troops ;  he  had  made  complaints  to  the 
pope  of  the  insurrections  of  his  subjeoU  against  him ;  and  the  pontiff  very 
warmly  espoused  his  cause.  A  bull  was  sent  over,  annulling  the  whole  char- 
ter ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  foreign  forces  arrived,  whom  Jobn  intended  to 
cmplof  in  giving  eflicaoy  to  his  intentions. 

He  now  no  longer  took  shelter  under  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  but  acted  the 
bold  tyrant ;  a  character  that  became  him  much  better.  The  barons,  after  obtain- 
ing the  charter,  seemed  to  have  been  lulled  into  a  fatal  security ;  and  took  no 
measoros  for  assembling  their  forces  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
army.  The  king,  therefore,  was  for  some  time  undisputed  master  of  the  field, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Germans,  Brabantines,  and  Flemings,  all  eager  for 
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battle,  and  innpArtA  with  the  hopes  of  fitidfaig  the  kiagdom  amoiif  ftem. 
fhe  castle  of  Kechester  was  first  inTetfted,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
was  obliged  to  snrrender  at  discretion.  John,  irritated  at  the  length  of  the 
siege,  was  going  to  hang  the  goTcmor  and  aU  the  garrison,  contrargr  to  the 
.  laws  of  war ;  but,  at  the  intercession  of  one  of  his  generals,  he  on^  pot  the 
inferior  prisoners  to  death.  After  the  reduction  of  this  important  fortress, 
the  royal  interests  began  to  prevail ;  and  two  amdes  were  fonned,  with  one 
of  which  the  king  marched  northward,  subduing  ail  fortresses  and  towns  that 
lay  in  his  way.  The  other  army,  commanded  by  the  ear!  of  Salisbury,  was 
equally  Tigorous  and  successful ;  several  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  Lon- 
don itself  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  The  foreign  mercenaries  committed  the 
most  horrible  cruelties  in  their  march,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  a  most 
dread  All  manner,  being  urged  at  once  by  their  natural  rapacity,  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  king.  Nothing  was  seen  but  the  flames  of  Tillages  and  castles ; 
eonsternation  and  misery  were  pictured  In  the  looks  of  the  people;  and  tor- 
tures were  every  where  exercised  by  the  soldiers,  to  make  the  inhabitants 
reveal  Uieir  riches.  Wherever  the  king  marched,  the  provinces  were  laid 
waste  on  each  side  of  his  progress ;  for  he  considered  every  estate  which  was 
not  his  immediate  property  as  entirely  hostile,  and  a  proper  object  of  military 
execution. 

The  barons,  reduced  to  this  deplorable  situation,  their  estates  destroyed, 
their  liberties  annihilated,  and  their  persons  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  a 
malicious  tyrant,  lost  idl  power  of  self-defence.  They  were  able  to  raise  no 
army  in  England  that  could  stand  before  their  ravager,  and  yet  they  had  no 
hopes  from  submission.  In  this  desperate  exigence  they  applied  to  the  old 
enemy  of  their  country,  Philip  king  of  France,  and  offered  to  acknowledge 
Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  as  their  sovereign,  on  condition  of  his 
affording  them  protection  against  their  domestic  destroyer.  No  proffer  conld 
have  been  more  agreeable  to  this  ambitious  monarch,  who  long  wanted  to 
annex  Bngland  to  the  rest  of  his  dominions.  He  therefore  instantly  embraced 
the  proposal  of  the  barons,  of  whom,  however,  he  demanded  five  and  twenty 
hostages  fur  the  performance  of  their  promise.  These  being  sent  over,  he 
began  to  make  the  most  diligent  preparations  for  this  expedilion,  reg:ardlcss 
of  the  menaces  of  the  pope,  who  threatened  Philip  with  excommunication, 
and  he  actually  excommunicated  Lewis  some  time  after.  The  first  detach- 
ment consisted  of  a  body  of  seven  thousand  men,  which  he  reinforced  soon 
after  by  a  powerful  army,  commanded  by  Lewis  himself,  who  landed  at  Sand- 
wich without  opposition. 

John,  who  but  just  now  saw  himself  in  the  career  of  victory,  upon  the 
landing  of  the  French  army  was  stopped  all  of  a  sudden,  and  found  himself 
disappointed  in  his  revenge  and  ambition;  The  first  effect  of  their  appear- 
ance was,  that  most  of  the  foreign  troops  deserted,  refusing  to  serve  against 
the  heir  of  their  monarchy.  Many  considerable  noblemen  also  deserted  his 
party ;  and  bis  castles  daily  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Thus  England 
saw  nothing  but  a  prospect  of  being  every  way  undone.  If  John  succeeded, 
atyrannicu  and  implacable  monarch  was  to  be  their  tormentor;  if  Lewis 
should  prevail,  the  country  was  ever  after  to  submit  to  a  morn  powerful 
monarchy,  and  was  to  become  a  province  of  France.  What  neither  human 
prudence  could  foresee,  nor  policy  suggest,  was  brought  about  by  a  happy 
and  unexpected  concurrence  of  events.  Neither  John  nor  Lewis  succeeded 
in  their  designs  upon  Uie  people's  happiness  and  freedom. 

Lewis,  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  pacify  the  pope's  legate,  resolved  to 
set  the  pope  at  defiance,  and  marched  his  army  against  the  castle  of  Roches- 
ter, which  he  quickly  reduced.  Thence  he  advanced  to  London,  where  the 
barons  and  barghers  did  him  homage,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  after  he 
had  sworn  to  confirm  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people.  Though 
never  crowned  king  of  England,  yet  he  exercised  sovereign  authority,  grant- 
ing charters,  and  appointing  oflicers  of  state.  But  how  flattering  soever  the 
prospect  before  him  appeared,  yet  there  was  a  secret  jealousy  that  was  de- 
stroying his  ambition,  and  underminining  all  his  pretensions.  ^  Through  a 
great  degree  of  imprudence,  he  on  every  occasion  shewed  a  visible  prefe- 
rence to  his  natural  French  sabjects,  to  the  detriment  of  those  he  came  to 
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meni*  the  MspMom  of  tiie  Bngliih  agtdMt  him  were  ^Mued  hfthe 
ae«t]i-bed  eoafeifion  of  the  eooDt  de  Melnn,  one  of  hit  ooartien,  triio  do- 
etoiod  to  those  eboat  him,  that  it  iraa  the  iatentioiiof  Lewie  to  extenniBttte 
Hm  Btogiiih  barons  as  traitor^,  and  to  bestow  tiieir  dignities  and  estates  on 
his  own  French  sabjects,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  coaM  saMy  rely.  Whatever 
trath  there  might  be  in  this  eonfession,  it  greatly  operated  open  the  minds  of 
tiie  people ;  so  that  the  earl  of  SaHsbary  and  other  uoUemeo,  who  had  for- 
saken John's  party,  now  retarned  lohim«  and  gave  ao  small  Ivstre  to  hiseanee*' 

In  the  mean  time,  John  was  assembling  a  eonsiderahle  army,  with  a  view 
to  mahe  one  great  effort  for  the  crown ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  oi 
troops,  he  resolved  to  peaetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  With  these 
resolations  he  departed  from  Lynn,  which  for  its  fidelity  lie  had  disliagaished 
with  many  marks  of  favonr,  aad  directed  his  route  towards  lineolnshire. 
His  road  lay  along  the  shore,  which  was  overflowed  at  high  water ;  but  not 
being  apprised  of  this,  or  being  ignorant  of  the  tides  of  the  place,  he  lost  aU 
his  carnages,  treasures,  and  baggage,  by  their  influx.  He  himself  escaped 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swinsted,  where  his 
grief  for  the  loss  he  fand  sustained,  and  the  distracted  state  of  his  affairs, 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  soon  appeared  to  be  fatal.  Next  day,  being 
unable  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  castle  efSle** 
ford,  and  thence  removed  to  Newark,  where,  after  having  made  his  will,  he 
died.  In  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth  of  his  reign. 

This  monster's  character  Is  too  strongly  marked  in  every  transaction  of  bis. 
life,  to  leave  the  smallest  necessity  for  disentangling  it  from  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  his  reign.  It  was  destructive  to  the  people,  and  ruinons  to* 
himself.  He  left  two  legitimate  sons  behind  himi  Henry,  «ho  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  and  was  now  nine  years  of  age ;  and  Richard,  who  was 
about  seven.  He  left  also  three  daughters:  Jane,  married  to  Alexander  II. 
king  of  Scotland ;  Bleanor,  the  wife  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke ;  and  Isabellaj 
married  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  His  ^legitimate  children  were  nu- 
meroos,  but  onnoted. 

CHAP.  XU. 

Henry  IIL—a.  d.  12ie  to  1272. 

The  Bngtish,  being  now  happily  rid  of  a  tyrant  who  threatened  the  king- 
dom with  destruction,  had  still  his  rival  to  fear,  who  only  aimed  at  gaining 
the  dOWB,  to  make  it  subservient  to  that  of  France,  The  partiality  of 
Lewis  on  every  occasion  was  the  more  disgusting,  as  it  was  the  less  con* 
eealcd.  The  diffidence  which  he  constantly  discovered  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
baroasy  increased  that  jealousy  which  it  was  so  natural  for  them  to  entertain 
on  the  present  occasion.  An  accident  happened,  wliich  rendered  him  still 
more  disagreeable  to  his  new  subjects.  The  government  of  the  castle  of. 
Hertford  becoming  vacant,  it  was  claimed  as  of  right  by  Robert  Fitzwalter,. 
a  noblenmn  who  had  been  extremely  active  in  his  service ;  but  his  claim  was 
rejected.  It  was  now,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  English  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  every  trust  under  the  French  government,  and  that  foreigners 
were  to  engross  all  the  favour  of  their  new  sovereign.  Nor  was  the  eacom*. 
Bonicatioa  denounced  against  Lewis,  by  the  pope,  entirely  without  its  cflect* 
In  fact,  the  people  were  easily  persuaded  to  consider  a  cause  as  impious  and 
profanoy  for  which  they  had  already  entertained  an  insurmountable  aversion. 

In  tills  disposition  of  the  people,  the  claims  of  any  native,  with  even  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  favour,  would  have  had  a  most  probable  chance  of 
sncoeeding.  A  claim  was  accordingly  made  in  favour  of  .voong  Henry,  the 
loo  of  the  late  king,  who  was  now  but  nine  years  of  ace.  The  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, a  nobleman  of  great  worth  and  valour,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
John  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  was,  at  the  time  of  that  prince's 
death,  mareschai  of  England,  and  consequently  at  the  head  of  the  army.  This 
nobleman  determined  to  support  the  declining  interests  of  the  young  prince,, 
and  had  him  solemnly  crownjd  by  the  bishops  of  Wincheator  and  Bath,  at 
Gkraccster.    In  order  also  to  enlarge  and  confirm  his  own  authority  upon  the 
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pMMit  '>coMi»»»  a  m«l  «oimdl  «r  the  hmom  wu  «HMMMod^«l  Bmlal« 
when  Uie  earl  wee  choaen  g«ardien  to  the  kieg,  and  proioctor  ef  tbe  Itieg* 
&am.  His  first  eei  was  highljF  pleuu^  to  the  people*  and  reeoadled  tliaai  Co 
ikt  iajeseitfi  oi  the  jrouaa  priaoe ;  he  nade  yeong  Hearj  grant  a  new  chartev 
of  libertias,  whieh  coatalaed  yeiy  few  exoeptieas  from  Aat  alveadj  extorted 
tiwm  bis  pvedeeessor.  To  this  was  added  a  ehavter,  asoeitaJniag  the  juris* 
diotion  and  the  bonndaiies  of  the  rojral  forests,  whieh  thenoe  was  caUed  the 
Chvrta  de  Feresta.  Bv  this  it  was  eaaeted,  that  all  tfceleffesU  which  had  been 
eaelosed  since  the  reigo  of  Henry  tbe  Seeoad  sboold  he  restored  to  the 
people,  and  new  peramholatioas  made  for  Aat  purpose.  Oienees  on  the 
forests  were  no  longer  deelared  to  be  capital,  bat  pontshahle  by  gentler  lawa ; 
and  all  the  propfietors  of  land  were  gialified  with  a  power  of  catting  and 
using  their  own  wood  at  pleasure.  To  these  measures,  whieh  garo  aniTersal 
satisftbetiea,  Pembroke  took  care  to  add  his  more  active  endeaTonrs  against 
the  enemy  He  wrote  letters,  in  the  king's  name,  to  an  the  malcontent 
barons,  asaaring  them  of  his  resolatioa  to  govern  them  by  their  own  charters ; 
and  rqiresented  the  danger  which  they  incurred  by  thdr  adherence  to  a 
French  monarch,  who  mdy  wanted  to  oppress  them.  These  assurances  were 
attended  with  the  desired  effect  The  party  in  the  interest  of  Lewis  began  to 
lose  ground  every  day,  by  the  desertion  of  some  of  its  most  powerful  leaders. 
The  earls  of  Salisbury,  ATundel,  and  Warrenne,  with  William  BCarechal, 
eldest  son  of  tbe  protector,  came  over  to  the  young  king ;  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  barons  appeami  desirous  of  an  opportunity  of  following  their  extioiple. 

A.  D.  12 1 7. J  The  protector  was  so  much  strengthened  by  these  acoessioas, 
that  he  took  the  field ;  but  the  Freach  army  appeariag,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire.  Tbe  count  de  Perche,  who  comenaded  for  Lewis,  was  so  elated  with 
Ms  superiority,  that  he  marched  to  Lincoln ;  and,  being  admitted  into  tiie 
town,  began  to  attack  the  castle,  which  he  soon  reduced  to  <Bxtremity.  The 
protector,  now  finding  that  a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck,  saaunoaed  all 
bis  forces  from  every  quarter,  in  order  to  relieve  a  place  of  such  importaace ; 
and  he,  in  torn,  appeared  so  much  superior  to  the  French,  that  th^  shut 
themselves  within  the  city,  and  resolved  to  take  shelter  behind  the  walls. 
But  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  having  receired  a  strong  reinforoement,  made 
a  vigorous  sally  upon  the  besiegers,  while  the  English  army  assaulted  them 
from  without ;  and  scaling  the  walls,  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand.  Lin- 
coln was  delivered  over  to  be  pillaged ;  the  French  army  was  totally  routed, 
the  commander-in-chief  was  killed,  and  many  of  the  rest  made  prisoners  of 
war.  This  misfortone  of  the  French  was  but  tbe  forerunner  of  another. 
Their  fle^t,  which  was  bringing  over  reinforcements  both  of  men  and  money, 
was  attacked  by  the  Bnglish,  under  the  command  of  Philip  d'Albaay,  and 
was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  D*Atbany  is  said  to  have  practised  a 
stratagem  against  them,  to  which  he  owed  hb  victory.  Having  gained  the 
wind  of  the  French,  he  ordered  his  men  to  throw  quicklime  in  the  faces 
of  the  enemy ;  which  blinding  them,  they  were  disabled  from  farther  de- 
fence. These  repeated  losses  served,  at  length,  to  give  peace  to  the  king- 
dom. Lewis,  finding  his  cause  every  day  declining,  and  that  it  was  at  last 
grown  wholly  desperate,  began  to  be  anxions  for  the  safety  of  his  person ; 
and  was  glad  to  submit  to  any  conditions  favourable  to  his  retreat.  He  con- 
daded  a  peace  with  the  protector,  in  which  he  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
aad  exacted  in  return,  an  indemnity  for  all  his  adherents.  Thus  ended  a 
dvil  war,  which  had  for  some  time  drenched  the  kingdom  in  Mood,  and  in 
which  not  only  its  constitation,  but  all  h^  happiness,  seemed  irretrievable. 
The  death  of  John,  and  the  abdication  of  Lewis,  were  circomstanees  that 
could  hardly  be  expected  even  by  the  most  senguinc  well-wishers  of  their 
country.  The  one  was  brought  iJbout  by  accident,  and  the  other  by  the  pm- 
denee  and  intrepidity  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  did  not  long  survive  his 
success. 

The  young  king  was  of  a  character  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  his  father : 
as  he  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  was  fbuna  to  be  gentle,  merciful,  and 
humane ;  he  appeared  easy  and  good-natured  to  Iris  dependents,  but  no  way 
formidable  to  bis  enemise.:.  Without  activity  or  vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  con- 
duct in  war  ;  witiiont  durtsibt  or  suspicion,  he  was  imposed  upon  in  time  of 
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A  kinif  Of  Boch  beselieeBt  end  vwafc  qoaUieationt,  was  rery 
itted  to  hold  tlie  rdni  of  a  luBgdom  such  a»  England  was  ait  that  Unie,  where 
eTCT7  order  was  aspirins  to  independence,  and  endeaToariog  to  plome  then»- 
flrires  with  the  spoils  of  the  prerogatlTe. 

The  protector  was  sneeeeded  in  his  ofliee  by  Peter,  bishop  of  [a.  d.  1310: 
Winchester,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  high  jnsticiary ;  tat  no  authority  in  the 
governors  oonUI  control  a  people  who  had  been  long  used  to  mil  diseord, 
and  who  canght  every  slight  occasion  to  magnify  small  olTenees  into  public 
grievances.  The  nobles  were  now,  in  effect,  the  tyrants  of  the  people ;  for, 
having  almost  totally  destroyed  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  being  eneoo- 
ragod  by  the  weakness  of  a  miaatity,  they  considered  the  laws  as  instruments 
made  only  for  their  defence,  and  with  which  they  alone  were  to  govern.  They, 
therefore,  retained  by  force  the  royal  castles  which  they  had  usurped  during 
the  fofwier  convulsions;  they  oppressed  their  vassals;  they  infested  their 
weaker  netghbonrs ;  and  they  invited  all  disorderly  people  to  take  protection 
under  tlwir  aothority.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered,  that  there  were  many 
eomplalnts  against  those  who  were  placed  over  them.  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
who  took  the  lead  in  the  government,  experienced  many  oons^rades  formed 
not  only  against  his  authority,  but  his  person ;  and  so  little  did  the  confe- 
derates regard  secrecy,  that  they  openly  avowed  their  intentions  of  removing 
hnn  from  his  ofice.  When  they  were  reontred  by  him  to  give  up  their  cas- 
tles, they  not  only  refased,  but  several  or  them  entered  into  a  confederacy 
to  surprise  London ;  and,  with  the  earls  of  Chester  and  Albemarle  at  thetr 
head,  they  advanced  as  fer  as  Waltham  with  that  intention.  At  that  time, 
however,  their  aims  were  frustrated  by  the  diligence  of  the  goveniment ;  but 
they  did  not  desist  from  their  enterprise :  for,  meeting  some  time  after  at 
Leicester,  they  endeavoured  to  seise  the  king,  but  found  themselves  disap- 
pointed in  this,  as  in  their  former  attempt.  In  this  threatening  commotion, 
the  power  of  the  church  was  obliged  to  interpose ;  and  the  archbishops  and 
prelates  threatened  the  barons  whh  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  if  they 
shouldpersist  either  in  their  attempts  opon  the  king,  or  in  detaining  his  cas- 
tles. Tliis  menace  at  last  prevailed.  Most  of  the  fortresses  were  surren- 
dered ;  and  the  number  at  that  time  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  above  a  thou- 
sand. Bat  though  Henry  gained  this  advantage  by  the  prudenee  and  per- 
severance of  his  minister,  yet  has  power  still  rested  upon  a  very  weak  founda- 
tion. A  contest  vidi  his  brodier  Richard,  who  had  amassed  sach  sums  of 
money  as  to  be  reckoned  the  richest  prinee  in  Europe,  soon  shewed  the 
weakness  bodi  of  his  power  and  his  disposition.  Richard  had  unjustly 
expelled  an  inferior  baron  from  his  manor ;  and  the  king  insisted  upon  his 
restonag  him.  The  other  persi^'ng  in  his  refusal,  a  powerful  confederacy 
was  lonned,  and  an  army  assembled,  which  the  king  bad  nether  power  nor 
eourage  to  reshit.  Biohaxd's  injustice  was  declared  legal ;  and  his  resent- 
ment was  obliged  to  be  mollified  by  gvants  of  much  greater  impoitance  than 
the  manor  which  had  been  the  first  ground  of  the  uuarrel.  Thus  was  the 
king  obfiged  to  submit  to  all  the  demands  of  his  haognty  vassal ;  and  be  had 
scarcely  any  person  who  seemed  solieitous  fer  his  interests  but  Hubert  de 
Bargh,  whom,  nevertheless,  he  discarded  in  a  sudden  oaprice,  [h.  d.  1931. 
and  thus  exposed  his  faithftil  servant  to  the  violent  persecution  of  his  enemies. 
Among  the  many  frivolous  erimes  objected  to  him,  he  was  accused  of  gain- 
ing the  king's  affections  by  enchantment,  and  sending  the  prince  of  Wales  a 
Jewel  which  he  had  stolen  Irom  the  treasury,  that  rendered  the  wearer  of  it 
invulnemble*  Hubert,  vf4ien  he  fenmd  his  ruin  resolved  on,  was  compelled 
to  take  sanotaary  in  a  ohuroh ;  but  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
orders  for  his  being  dragged  from  thence.  Thus  irresolute  and  timid,  theordeni . 
of  one  moment  contradiofeed  those  of  the  preceding. 

Ho  ouioklv  foeailed  the  orders  -be  had  given,  and  again  renewed  them. 
The  eiergy  interposed,  and  obliged  the  king  to 'permit  liim  to  retom  to  Ms 
sanetanry ;  but  he  was  Onoe  more  constrained  to  surrender  himself  a  pri- 
oaner,  mad  was  eonflned  to  the  castle  of  Devises.  From  dience  Hubert  made 
his  osenpe;  and  though  he  liAerwards  obtained  the  king's  pardon,  he  nevf^r 
teslUfed  «ny  desire  to  encouirter  future  dangers  in  his  service. 

B«t,  at  weidL  pHnees  are  never  to  be  without  govendng  fevourHes,  the 
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plaee  of  Habert  was  soon  toppKed  bv  Peter  des  Ros^hes,  blsbop  of  Wincbes* 
ter,  a  Poiete? in  by  birth,  one  equal Ij  remarkable  for  hit  arbitrary  oofeidnot, 
and  for  his  eoorage  and  abilities.  Henry,  in  pnrsnanoe  of  this  prelate's 
advice,  invited  over  a  ^reat  number  of  Poictevins,  and  other  foreignors,  who, 
having  neither  prineiples  nor  fortunes  at  home,  were  willing  to  adopt  what- 
ever schemes  their  employer  should  propose.  Svery  olice  and  oonunand 
were  bestowed  on  these  nnprineipted  strangers,  whose  avarice  and  rapaoity 
were  eaoeeded  only  by  their  pride  and  insolence.  So  unjust  a  partiality  to 
strangers  very  natnraliv  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  barons ;  and  they  even 
ventured  to  assure  the  king,  that  if  he  did  not  dismiss  all  foreigners  from 
court,  they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  bishop 
of  Winchester  had  taken  his  measures  so  well,  that  he  brooght  over  many  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  confederates ;  and  the  estates  of  the  more  obnoz* 
ions  barons  were  confiscated,  for  the  benefit  of  his  needy  eountrymen.  In 
these  violent  measures  the  king  was  a  calm  consenting  spectator ;  he  wan 
contented  with  tiie  present  advantages ;  and  wliile  these  confiscations  pro* 
cured  immediate  wealth,  he  littie  regarded  the  oonseqnence.  But,  as  he 
was  chiefly  swayed  by  tumultuary  remonstranees,  another  oonfederacy,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  induced  him  to  dismiss 
his  minister,  and  to  send  him  and  his  indigent  countrymen  out  of  the  king- 
dom. ^  Encouragement  to  foreigners  was  the  chief  complaint  against  the 
king ;  and  it  was  now  expected  that  the  people  were  to  be  no  longer  aggrieved 
by  seeing  such  advanced  before  tbeoi.  But  their  hopes  were  quickly  disap- 
A  o.  1986J  pointed ;  for  the  king  having  married  Bleaaor,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Provence,  transferred  his  aflTections  to  the  strangers  of  that  coun- 
try, whom  he  caressed  with  the  fondest  affection,  and  enriched  with  the 
most  imprudent  generosity*  Places,  dignities,  and  vast  treasures,  were 
lavished  upon  them ;  many  yonng  noblemen,  who  were  wards  to  the  crown, 
were  married  to  wives  of  that  country ;  and  when  the  sources  of  the  Jung's 
Jiberality  were  dried  up,  he  resumed  all  the  grants  he  had  formerly  made,  in 
order  to  continue  his  fovours.  The  resentment  of  every  rank  of  people  was 
excited  by  this  mischievous  attachment;  but  their  anger  was  scarcely  kept 
within  bounds,  when  they  saw  anew  swarm  of  these  intruders  come  over  from 
Oasoony,  with  Isabella,  the  king's  mother,  who  had  been  some  time  before 
nuunaed  to  the  count  de  la  Marche.  To  these  just  causes  of  complaint  were 
added  the  king's  unsuccessful  expeditions  to  the  continent,  his  total  want  of 
economy,  and  his  oppressive  exactions,  which  were  but  the  result  of  the  for- 
mer. The  kingdom,  therefore,  waited  with  gloomy  resolution,  resolving  to 
take  vengeance  when  the  general  discontent  should  arrive  at  maturity. 

To  these  temporal  discontents,  those  arising  from  the  rapacity  of  the  see  of 
Rome  were  added.  The  clergy  of  England,  while  they  were  contending  for 
the  power  of  the  pope,  were  not  aware  that  they  were  eflOectnaJIy  opposing 
their  own  interests ;  for  the  pontiff,  having  by  various  arts  obtained  the  in* 
vestitureof  all  livings  and  prelacies  in  the  Idngdom^  £siied  not  to  fill  up  every 
vacancy  with  bis  own  creatures*  His  power  being  established,  he  now  began 
to  turn  it  to  bis  profit,  and  to  enrich  the  church  by  every  art  of  extortion  and 
▲.  D.  1 353.]  avarice.  At  this  time  all  the  ebief  benefices  of  the  kingdom  were 
conferred  on  Italians.  Great  numbers  of  thai  nation  were  sent  over  at  one 
time  to  be  provided  for;  the  king's  chaplain  alone  is  said  to  have  held  at 
once  seven  hundred  ecdesiastioai  livings.  These  abuses  became  too  glaring 
even  for  the  blind  superstition  of  the  people  to  submit  to;  they  rose  in 
tumults  against  the  Italian  clergy,  piling  their  barns,  wasted  dieir  fielda, 
and  insalted  their  persons.  But  these  were  transient  obstacles  to  tlie  papal 
encroachments.  The  pontiff'  oxao^ted  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  bencfioea; 
the  twentieth  of  all  ecclesiastical  livings  without  exception ;  the  third  of  such 
as  exceeded  a  hundred  marks  a  year,  aod  the  half  of  snc^  as  were  held  by 
non-residents:  ho  claimed  the  goods  of  all  intestate  clergymen;  be  pretended 
a  right  of  inheriting  all  money  obtained  by  usiiry ;  and.  he  levied  vokintary 
contributions  on  the  people.  The  indignities  whidi  the  people  suffered  from 
these  intruding  ecclesiastics  were  still  more  oppressive  than  their  exaotiomt. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  while  the  English  were  complaining  of  the  avarice  of 
their  king,  and  his  profusion  to  foreign  favourites,  the  pope-'s  legate  ma^e  his 


Wnwihil  wftr  iniff  9Nhid^  m^  iwqataMMi  iMbM^Uai  to  ilaH  Oxtel 

Wo^  m  nDtam-    Sfl  VM  rfo^TQd  \^$$e  wW»  nil  poiaikk  iplf mlMir  «wl 

Qa«  4«7»  HP  Ikp  liw»to'«  Awinr  viis  prpMnMif  ffOTem  ao^lao  of  fhe  aiiiTa»; 
fiij  Mitariff  hi*  lu|ch«p«  romp  infiiloA  l^j  motif ea  of  pwiositj^  AiJieca  tS 
bwftr  c  wluje  MMf  Y««o  tiiP4  ^mplojr^  io  «4aiirMiir  tt»  Isxwrjr  •«!  QpvkMo 
in  wMfk  tlif  4WPiffyi  VM  forr^,  a^  9f  vwcfi  ikmr  won  obIj  to*  ht  Ibo 
apfffUtfin,  a  pMF  trm  aph^r  ye«tm:p4  V>  ^f  t^^^f  vom  the  aook,  who  sa« 
aa  IlaJw,  9§  waF«  «ll  tbe  k9a|9- 8  ^oowatiea.  fFbia  brnlal  fellow,  inaUai  oT 
mw  ^mM  pi  w  poor  liiituvf  D>  tbiew  a  Mla-IWl  of  boiliBff  water  ikUB 
ftoe»  apl  wron»af<  to  exult  m  m  bfotalilir.  Tlie  iadipiljr  ao  piovakcd  m 
WoWi  nl^daiit  wbo  w«a  ooar,  tbat,  with  a  bow  wbicb  be  bappeoed  to  bavo 
ill  bia  hmi*  bo  fbo^  tbf  oook  M&d  wilb  a»  vnrow.  Tbe  legate*  bpaoag  tke 
iaiwit.  ndinA  m  a  ftifbt  tQ  tbe  tower  of  tbo  ebiirob,  wbeae  be  retnauod  tfU 
oifbHall*  A#  loon  o«  bp  foai^4  tbat  be  taigbt  retire  in  safety,  )ie  baptoaed  to 
Ibe  kkm»  wbo  w$  tbftp  at  Lomloo*  and  eeaiplained  to  bim  of  tbe  ouirage. 
Ibo  bbv « ^ntb  bio  hmoI  «obi|«i«eion  to  Ibe  obwc^  appeacad  in  a  iiolail 
MMton»  Ijll4  offired  to  gif  •  immediato  aatijfaotion  bp  patting  Ibe  offoadeffs  f^ 
deatb.  nie  legate  at  fir«t  aeemed  to  inaiat  upon  vengeance,  bat  el  length  wan 
ippwmwt  by  a  pioppi  antoaleaioa  from  tbe  nniveraity.  ^1  tbe  scbplasa  of 
tbat  aobool  wbiA  bad  ofeadod  bim,  awe  ordered  to  be  atdpi»ed  of  tbmi 
gDwaf»  oad  go  to  ^ooeaaioa  baretootod,  witb  baltem  abovt  tbeir  neo^a,  to 
tbe  topito'a  bmiM»  and  tbere  weie  directed  bnmbly  to  «f  ve  bia  abtolijiioi^ 
aad  pardon. 

Bat  <be  impofiltoai  of  tbo  cbamb  appeared  in  tbeir  moat  oonapioiioas  paiaft 
of  viow  to  a  tyaaoaetloa  beiweea  tto  popeaad  the  kwg*    Tbe  oonctof  Rome; 
tiaip  ttetorOt  bad  redooed  tbe  Kingdom  of  Sicily  to  tbe  same  stoto  of 


vnaaataga  to  wbiob  Bnginnd  bad  aabndttod  i  but  Mainfiof ,  an  nuirper,  oiidelr 

aeined  np 


pretaaoo  of  g^TPiEping  tbe  btogdom  for  tbe  lawful  beir,  bad  aeined  upon  tbn 
crown,  fad  waa  leaoWed  to  xefeot  tbe  pope's  aolbodtir.  ^  tbe  pontiff  fonad 
tbat  bto  toffca  atone  was  aot  aufiwnt  to  Yiadioato  bta  otoima,  he  lad  leeoaia^ 
to  Rtoiwnl,  tbo  fcing'a  brolbar*  wboae  weallb  be  waa  aol  ignocaat  of ;  apd  ta 
bim  and  bia  beura  bo  pffeted  toe  biogdom  of  Sioily,  witb  opiy  oae  ooaditioBt 
tbat  ba  aiM»ald  regain  It  from  ike  baada  of  tbe  nsiirper.  Richard  waa  too  well 
acnaaintpd  witb  tbO  diffepdiy  of  tbe  eaterpriae,  to  coaiply  wilb  snob  a  pn>» 
peeal ;  bal  wbon  H  was  nada  to  tbe  ktog  btoiself,.  tbe  wcaic  saopaecb,  daotod 
witb  the  pptendoar  of  tbo  eonqneat,  embnoed  too  pcoposal  witb  aidoyr. 
Aeppfdinglyt  witboot  mieoting  on  the  aonaeqaenpes,'or  evaa  ooaaaltiag  too 
pariiaiaanf,  Imsv^a  tbe  pope  onMsaked  oredit  to  expend  wbatoaor  same  ba 
f  boaM  4btob  RTppap  tor  completing  tlie  ooogjneat  of  that  ttogdom.  (DUawna 
wbal  1^  pope  eapaeted  and  desired;  he  soon  broaght  Hennrin  debtor  fee 
BMPO  toaa  a  bandied  tboaaand  inad^»  a  dn^  wbtob  he  bad  never  been 
ad«toad  wftb  to  tbe  oontiaating.  l^nry  wns  mortiiied  at  ihe  gaeatoiMa  of  tbo 
sma,aiidataa  momatibe little  proapeet  of  ita  bctog  Ipidoolwito  saoona  i  bat 
be  draadad  tbe  pppa^a  diapkas|ire,aad  toanefore  be  rppolved  to  have  tooaaiaa 
toparlianient  for  n  supply. 

la  «no  aalaifa^  alato  of  todlgnatiaa, It  auir  readUp  beimagtoc^  Aai the 
btiapa mmn  mota  Itbmal  of tbait aempl^Hfita toaa  tbenr  aaMliea.  •Vbeydetea* 
ariaaA  nctfto  laniab  tbe)v  mcMg  on  iKf  oariles  withnnt  mmlt,  nn«l  «ape£tioaa 
witoaat  a  prappaot  of  oMaeas.  Tbe  alaifjr  tbemsaliies  began  to  taiy  agplaat 
tbeto  apMtoni  Mber ;  and  Ibe  Msbop  af  £ondaa  beldlgr  aaaartod,  that  If  toa 
btof  aid  the  pope  aboald  tdbe  the  mitw  tarn  bto  bead,  bewoaMctopoan 
toimat.  BU  tbanidi  Iba  Uabeya  aad  /^ogp  ware  obliged  to  ao^nldaae  to 
bvatobtoaa paif  eTtbtoabamd  expaaae,  «be  baaons  stiU  ooalimied  veOad: 
tory ;  9mk  iftoad  of  appplles,  far  aoaie  tbae  answered  iritii  expoatolntioiia. 


Tbmr 
Pfbto 


tbo  kiiii^a  pbilsality  to  leaeigpBU ;  Ibey  aagsavatod  Ibe  iii|afie8 

>flonrs  ' 


^antot  ^a4  ih6  apjaal  aetoarea.awde  by  M»  oflonrs  from  mea  of  aiea« 
canlile  panfeastoaa.    Vto  parUament  waa  diaaolvad,  (for  no  aow  the  ganeral 

Vtoallbe  aa^oii  togaa  to  be  ealled,)  and  anotber  soon  atter  waa'cog 

adih  ae  JUtte  aqoeaea.    Tbe  aifeaey.of  Ibe  lan|p^a  aflalrs  ragaliad  that 
abanki  hp  procaa^  sd  aigp  ttte ;  aad  yet  Mi  legato  ne^r  Ailed;  opejl 
Bfnaiinai.  to  obatraei  tl^  bipwto  <amanrts,  by  pmtrfag  several  fovliai* 
6.  o 
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icK  It  iras  ii6w,-<lietefbr»^  tiuit  Henry  went  amcmgit  raoli  of  iiit  tiilwMis  w 
vere  liniily  attached  to  him,  and  begged  for  assistaoee  at  Hieir  own  lioates. 
At  one  time  he  woald  get  money  by  pretending  to  take  the  cross ;  at  another; 
ha  woald  prevail  by  asserting  that  he  was  resoWed  to  reooaqner  bis  Freneh 
dominions.  At  length  his  barons,  perceiving  the  exigencies  to  which  he  was 
reduced,  seemed,  in  mere  pity,  willing  to  grant  him  aid ;  and,  npon  his  pro- 
ndsing  to  grant  them  plenary  redress,  a  very  liberal  supply  was  obtained,  for 
which  he  renewed  their  charter  with  more  than  osnal  solemnity.  All  the  pre* 
A.  D.  1263.]'  lates  and  abbots  were  assembled,  witii  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands;  Magna  Charta  was  read  in  their  presence;  and  thev  denounced 
sentence  of  excommanication  against  all  who  should  infringe  its  decisions; 
they  then  put  out  their  tapers  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  **  May  every 
soul  tiiat  proves  false  to  this  agreement  so  stink  and  corrupt  in  hell  1"  The 
king  had  his  part  in  the  ceremony,  and  subjoined,  **  So  help  me  God,- 1  will 
Inviolably  keep  all  these  things,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Cnristian,  as  I  am  a 
knight^  and  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed !"  Thus  solemn  were  their 
mutual  engagements ;  bat  the  wretched  Henty  no  sooner  received- the  sup- 
plies for  wmch  his  parliament  bad  been  convoked,  than  he  forgot  every 
article  Of  what  he  had  so  solemnly  agreed  to  observe. 

Though  the  king,  in  the  last  convention,  had  solemnly  engaged  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  English  counsellors,  yet  he  was  directed  in  all  his  measures  by 
for^ipners ;  and  William  de  Valence,  on  whom  he  conferred  varioas  honours, 
pasped  at  every  post  of  profit  that  was  in  the  royal  power  to  bestow.  This 
imprudent  preference,  joined  to  a  thousand  other  illegal  evasions  of  justice, 
at  last  impelled  Simon  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  attempt  an  innovation 
in  the  government,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  (tarn  the  feeble  hand  that  held  it.' 
This  nobleman  was  the  son  of  Uie  famous  general  who  commanded  against  the 
Albigenses,  a  sect  of  enthusiasts  that  had  been  destroyed  some  time  before 
in  the  kingdom  of  Savoy.  •  He  was  married  to  the  king's  sister;  and,  by  his 
power  and- address,  was  possessed  of  a  strong  interest  in  the  nation,  having' 
gained  equally  the  affections  of  the  great  and  the  little.  The  king  was  the 
only  person  whose  favour  he  disdained  to  cultivate.  He  so  much  disregarded 
Henry's  friendship  or  enmity,  that  when  the  monarch,  upon  a  certain  occa- 
sion, called  him  traitor,  Leicester  gave  him  the  lie,  and  told  him,  that  if  he 
were  not  his  sovereign,  he  would  soon  make  him  repent  of  his  insult  •  Being 
possessed  of  power  too.,  great  for  a  subject,  he  had  long,  though  secretly; 
aspired  to  the  throne,  and  filled  all  places  with  complaints  of  the  king^s  injus- 
tioe,  partiality,  and  inability  to  govern.  Having  at  last  found  his  designs  ripe 
fiv  execodon,  he  ealled  a  meeting  of  the  most  considerable  barons ;  and  con- 
oeaKng  his  private  ambitibn  under  the  mask  of  public  concern,  he  represented 
to  them  th&neeessity  of  reforming  the  state.  He  exaggerated  tbe  oppressions 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  violations  of  the  barons'  privileges,  the 
oontinued  plunder  of  the  clergy,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  king.  -  His  popularity 
and  his  power  added  weight  to  bis  eloquence ;  and  the  barons  entered  into  a 
msolntion  of  redressing  public  grievances,  by  taking  the  government  into 
their  own  hands. 

.The  first  place  where  this  formidable  confederacy  discovered  itself  was  the 
paiUament'iiouse,  where  the  barons  appeared  in  complete  armour.  The  king, 
upon  his  entry,  asked  them  what  was  their  intention ;  to  which  they  submis- 
sively replied,  to  make  him  their  sovereign,  -by.  confirming  bis  power,  and  to 
have,  their .  grievances  redressed.  Henry,  who  was  ready  enough  to  promise 
whatever  was  demanded,  iiutaiitly  assure^  them  offals  intentions  to  give  all 
possible  satisfaction ;  and  for  that  purpose  summoned  another  parliament  at 
Oxford,  to  digest  a  new  plan  of  government,  and  to  elect  proper,  persons  who 
were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief  authority. .  This  parliament,-  afberwarda 
called  the  madpurhmnMt^  went  expeditiously  to  work  upon-tiie  business  of 
reformation.  Twenty-four  barons  were  appointed,  with  supreme  authority, 
to  reform  the.  abuses  of  the  state,  and  Leicester  was  placed  at  their  head.* 
The. first -step  was  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  people,  as  it  contained  the 
rude  outitne  of  the.Konse  pf  commons,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  constitution 
June  n,  1268.]  at  this  day.  They  ordered  that  four  knigbts  should  bo 
chosen  by  each  ^sdunty,  who  should  inquire  into  the  grievanoei  of  tliidr 
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Mipeettve  oowthMBlf ,  and  attead  at  He  ««fiiiiig  pvttamtmt  to  glTeiofiMw 
matioB  of  their  complaints.  They  ordained  that  three  eeuions  of  parliament 
•htNild  be  regularly  held  e^ery  year ;  that  a  new  high  aheriff  should  be  an* 
mally  eleeted ;  that  no  wards  or  castles  shoold  be  intrasted  to  foreigners ;  no 
•lew  fiHCSts  made ;  nor  the  rerennes  of  anv  comities  let  to  farm.  These  oon- 
slitations  were  so  just,  thats<mie  of  them  have  been  continued  to  the  present 
time ;  bat  it  was  not  the  security  of  the  people,  bot  the  establishment  of  their 
own  power,  that  this  odious  confederacy  endeavonred  to  effect  IlisiBad  of 
resigning  their  power  when  they. had  faliSUed  the  purposes  (^  their  appoint* 
ment,  they  still  maintained  themscMres  in  an  nsorped  authority ;  at  one  time 
pretending  that  tiiey  had  not  as  yet  digested  all  necessary  regulations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state ;  at  another,,  that  their  continuance  m  power  was  the 
only  remedy  the  people  had  against  the  faithless  character  of  the  king :  in 
sbmrt,  th^  resolved  to  maintain  their  stations  till  they  should  think  proper  to 
resign  their  aothority.  The  whole  state  accordingly  .underwent  a  complete 
alteration;  all  its  former  olficers  were  displaced,  and  creatures  of  the  twenty- 
four  barona  were  pot  ia  their  room ;  thejr  had  even  the  effrontery  to  impose 
an  oath  open  eveiy  individual  of  the  nation,  declaring  an  implicit  obedience 
to  all  the  regulations  enacted,  and  to  be  yet  enacted,  by  the  barons  who  were 
thus  appoint^  aa  rulers.  They  not'  only  abridged  the  authority  of  the  king, 
but  the  eSeacy  of  parliament,  giving  up  to  twelve  persons  all  parliamentary 
power  between  each  session.  Thus  these  insolent  nobles,  after  having 
tnmpled  upon  the  crown,  now  threw  prostrate  all  the  rights  of  the  people  ; 
and  a  'vile  oligarchy  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  for  ever. 

The  first. opposition  that  was  made  to  these  usurpations,  was  from  that  ver^ 
power  whieh  so  lately  began  to  take  place  in  the  constitution.  The  knights 
of  the  riiire,  who  for  some  time  hid  begun  to  be  regularly  [a.  d.  11261. 
assembled  in  a  separate  house,  now  first  perceived  those  grievances,  which 
they  aobmitted  to  the  superior  assembly  of  the  barons  for  redress.  These 
bold  and  patriotic  men  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  slowness  of  the 
pfooeedings  of  their  twen^-fonr  rulers;  and,  for  the  first  time,  began  to 
shew  that  spirit  of  just  resistance  which  has  ever  since  actuated  their  coun- 
sels in  a  groUer  or  a  less,de|^ree.  They  represented,  that  though  the  king 
had  performed  all  the  conditions  required  of  him,  the  barons  had  hitherto 
done  nothing  on  their  part  that  shewed  an  equal  regard  for  the  people ;  that 
their  own  interests  and  power  seemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their  decrees ;  and 
tiiey  .even  called  upon  the  king's  eldest  son,  prince  Edward,  to  interpose  his 
wamority^  and  save  the  sinking  nation. 

Prince  Bdward  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  when  the 
hopes  which  were  conceived  of  his  abilities  and  his  integrity  rendered  him  an 
important  personage  in  the  transactions  of  the  times,  and  in  some  measure 
atmied  for  his  Csther's  imbecility.  Upon  this  occasion  his  conduct  was  fitted 
to  uBpreas  the  people  with  the  highest  idea  of  his  piety  and  justice.  He 
ailcmd,  when  appealed  to,  that  he. had  sworn  to  the  late  Constitutions  of 
Oxford,  which,  though  contrary  to  his  own  private  sentiments,  yet  he  resolved 
by  no  means  to  infringe.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  barons,  requiring  tiiem  to  bring  their  undertaking  to  an  end,  or  otherwise 
to  expect  the  most  vigorous  opposition  to  their  usurpations.  To  this  the 
baroaa  were  obliged  to.  reply,  by  publishing  a  new  code  of  laws,  which,  though 
it  contained  scarcely  any  thing  material,  yet  they  supposed  would,  for  a 
while,  dande  the  eyes  of  the  people,  until  they  could  take  measures  to  confirm 
thdr  aothority  upon  a  more  secure  foundation.  In  this  manner,  under  yarious 
pretences  and  studied  delays,  they  continued  themselves  in  power  for  three 
yean;  while  the  whole  nation  perceived  their  aims,  and  loudly  condemned 
their  treachery.  The  pope  himself  beheld  their  usurpations  with  indignation, 
and  absolved  the  king  and  all  his  subjects  from  the  oath  which  they  had 
taken  to  observe  the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 

The  people  now  only  wanted  a  leader  to  subvert  this  new  tyranny  imposed 
upon  them;  but  theyknew  not  where^  or  to  whom  they  could  [a.  d.  1262. 
apply  for  saoooor.  The  king  himself^  weak,  timid,  irresolute,  and  supersti- 
tMHis,  was  in  a  manner  leagued  with  those  who  opposed  and  depressed  his 
^owa  interests;  the  dergy,  who  formerly  gave  the  people  redress,  weca 
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itib  HI8T0ft¥  of  MUland. 

dcRrHdo  Mi  luCHI^vlNifWt  DOaTy  nlQ  V^Sv  cffffoBNIon  ill 

MtK;  mm  fbifmiiMm  ib  IAM  iM^tAt^f^  Irt  IMl  «iitfMMl  iiUMilM^ 
tf  by  Vail  f^cbdHcJ  ib  yottnf  ^Hhd«  Bd#«t«,  HiN);  it  ii  t^  Mftjr  nft^,  hml 
IHe^  ffie  itroft^eiH  t^Hikyfe  Hf^MKfAi$«,'  b(  ifUtM^,  HtM  tf  oobtteMyt  At 
flit,  MidiBbd.  #hra  aiiplfM  tb,  «|»f»lafHiJ^  WM%Kf  bf  #lttf  liig  ftttlUBr  btd 

tlTetea  V^  levlft  tiua  b^^d  of  V^M^^i  »«  t*iMkl  tm  Mint  Hum  to  t*ke 
^dYttntli^  bf  tfie  pob^'l  ^bMvtfM),  ttoA  (b«  jri««|^i  (Nf hlMt  MfUttMn ;  bot 
Be  "kkk  ui  \s$i  pt^sAMM  to  Mntm.  A  )^lifllbeilt  thai  MilM«  i«  wUob  tbe 
lifii  ttimiiiea  bh  kbtboritV :  UnlSi  ibb  Vahmii,  ttl^r  MMttHir  Me  IMtteM  ««brt 
(B  ttke  &hti  bt  iiDfiiHse  M  WHi«lte§tef,  Warb  dblg«d  to  M«j«j«mm  lb  trbat 
'  mj  ^onld  Aot  oberHly  oppose. 

.Cl  tUe  inedi  finle^  ib^  enH  of  UMoM^biv  fibt  ifllobbMMil  iMr  tile  III  Mdoeea 
8f  liis  bisi  enterpHiiej^,  ^solr^  upon  biHMIt  b^briori&t  tliMl  fiM«r  trMdi 
fib  hkaiketaj  hbtbbled.  i^>r  tbii  pwbbib  M  IbmM  «  MMil  i^owbtlbl  cm- 
i.  i^.  f  {ito.j  federacy  wttb  ibe  prtecb  bf  Wile#,  Wbo  int«4M  Bflgtaad  Willi  a 
b^dy  hi  'mriy  Aousabd  tn^.  To  tKMe  biH>bl«tts  Mtttbtt  LbicbsIlM'  qtfotlf 
jMUlfd  bis  omi  forces;  nod  tbe  whdib  (ibl^ablb  Wfti  foott  bXfMMd  l»  nil  tlib 
Bii'^asidtions  of  k  liceniiotis  bnnir.  Thb  eMtfeils  of  LbiMott  ilio  wbra  aot 
IVfers^  t6  bis  oiias6.  Under  tike  6dbniiAM  bf  tlMll>  iiniyor»  TbomM  Fltv- 
Riehanil,  i  filrJoiri  and  HcentfOus  mto,  tbey  RH  bpob  ftut  Jowi,  wid  iUMt  ^ 
n^  more  trealthy  ftibiibltiints.  pilliigtt>|  «tld  ae^tHfyHtg  iHibrbter  tbey  battle. 
The  fbry  of  the  fbctf  On  was  not  confined  to  Londbh  only,  but  bn>k»  ovt  ift  most 
bf  the  popt/loftrs  citie^  of  the  klb^ddm ;  Wbff6  tbe  kibgr,  Willi  bbi  ttsba]  p«illl«- 
niraity,  debiof  ed  the  ittirbdfeacse  of  the  IfbiM)  ftbd  ib  ttifa  nppKed  to  tbo  popb 
fer  his  btilt  ptotectfon. 

Ill  this  fflsti^s^fb!  artatb  bf  tbe  batibii^,  notblnj^  rMifdbed  bot  %A  •oooflnlAodih 

f\Hn  whh  ihe  insurgent  JliafbiiS ;  srid,  viter  sotab  UlAe.  m  tiebty  Of  peabe  wbft 
oncTnded,  but  upon  ^e  nost  dnsttdtaiftAteObii  tbim  to  thb  king  itHd  bib 
im'ftf .  The  l^ovisfomr  df  Oxfbfd  were  rfestorbd,  kM  tbe  biiroiM  tw-estb- 
bHshi6d  {n  iKe  l$bveriei(^ty  elf  Ihe  kfn^oin.  Th^y  tobk  pdMesSioil  M*  bit  tbb 
Voyit  c^sttes  and  fortre^lf^s ;  they  eten  biftmea  tbb  ofieers  of  tbe  blMf^ 
bons^b61d,  ii'nd  Sni^oni'd  n  pbHiament  lb  biebt  At  WbMtokfsbAr^  In  oMbt  n^ 
note  fblly  tb  settle  the  plan  6f  their  gt>Tennnebt  Ay  tMs  ftSbbnblt  it  thft 
Enacted,  th&t  the  bnthbrity  of  tbb  twenty-fbor  bArbni  ibbold  obutnMb,  wot 
bnly  during  the  reign  of  the  kiivg,  bbt  iddb  during  tbbt  dfpHtce  BdW«fd. 

fiat  these  were  conditions  wirieb,  tiiob^h  the  pnsHIabfibOtts  bhig  dboM  vety 
etisily  sabmlt  to,  yet  tbe  yotmg  prince  wonid  by  no  metihi  ab^iesee  to.  Hb 
appealed  to  tbe  liing  of  France,  to  whom  be  consented  tb  refer  tlw  sttljbot 
bf  Ifrs  iiifftttgc^  j^retensfoh :  and  when  thst  jirst  ibbnbreH  tfedml-aA  ib  bis 
%.  h.  1^204.]  IbToor,  He  resolved  to  bate  recoarse  to  «iMs,  tbe  Ibbt  i«fbgb  of 
oppressed  rbyftfty.  Accordingly,  Bilttnnob!ti(^  tbe  kiog^  biflitbty  iratobls  ftnk 
till  qimrters,  and  befi^  rbfnfbteed  by  tnbny  of  Oie  ibbre  b^bftikh^  bbiWbb,  bb 
resolved  tb  tAc  thb  field.  His  first  atten'pts  Were  sbcbeSbM :  l^oKbftttipioto, 
I<eicester,  And  Vbttfnghbn^,  ihibaritted  tb  hfs  pbwbrt  tad  bb  probbeded  intb 
ihb  cobnty  Of  Derby,  fb  order  to  ravat|;e  ^tb  fire  and  Swbrd  the  eitatbi  of 
ifnch  ks  &A  espibulsbd  the  opposite  bauSb.  On  thb  Otbet*  bfdb,  tbe  e«H  df 
Xjefcestet  iras  besfegfng  Hblcfaester,  When  he  ^sns  ibfo^bd  i^tbb  king's  Sbe- 
cesses;  hpon\rhich  Ue  Vaisedthe  sfbge,  tad  retreated  tb  Lbifdon,  wbokb  M 
was  joined  b;^  t  Wdy  bf  (hb  biHeens  anioitfbting  to  lifteta  ftottMmd  asbii. 
both  bfniib's  be!^  Aeafiy  eqn&l,  they  rbsblved  to  tome  16  ta  engagemeift, 
abd  Lbfbestet*  1/blfed  ibbbt  tWo  mDes  from  LbweS  in  SOSs'tfx ;  offering,  tt  tb'e 
same  time,  terms  bf  iifcbotbmodation,  which  be  well  kl^fbW  tbe  kbi|r  would 
Reject  Upon  thb  refassfl  of  these  with  contempt^  bb^  sides  {prepared  ibr  a 
battle  With  the  ^di'tibost  r&trcbdr  and  animosity.  Tbe  eari  advtaeed  wtCb  bis 
trbops  to  licwei^where  the  king  had  drawn  op  his  fbrces  to  give  bim  is  pro- 
per recei/tinn.  Tbe  royal  army  was  formed  in  three  divisions :  prince  ^Wif4 
commanded  on  the  right ; .  Richard,  the  kfbg's  brotbet-,  wbb  bfbd  baftn  Sonfe 
jdme  he(bie  ibadb  king  bf  the  Romans,  was  po^t^d  on  tbb  Ibit  wibg;  and 
Heni^  li^seff  ifediained  in  the  centre.  Tbe  eari's  army  Wb's  divided  ii^to  fotfr 
1>ddies  r  ttt  first  Was  cbndticted  by  Henry  de  Mbntibrd,  sbb  Of  tbe  geftbtat ; 
'tte  kb'cbhd  Was  cbntaanded  by  tbb  eari  of  Gkraeeifter;  tbb  IftinI  w^  oadbr 
Weooftfntaid  dftfieeM  himself}  and  tbe  fbUrtb,  boMMii|r^li<DMoaoia, 
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g«M»,  «l^  lilfc»»  tf  OhMMMBT  fft Ve  ii  cumM  atiiiiiifatt  to  thefar  puxK^ 
Mteii|«ilM  IfMh  i>iutM<Wi»  tlHl  if  my  of  tlMn  Ml  la  Ike  ««tioM,  lifl(f 
ttoditt  ftifiiliily  bd  reedfd  taito  iwima^  ai  a  f •  wd  iiwr  ^fcair  ■aJwiiig  to  ao 
MMHaiiMli  a  <Miva«.  Tha  iHtMe  was  Mittn  by  ^ciDda  Bdvaid*  «ba  rathaa 
apaft  ttb  IriMidattara,  i^lattcfil  ibriaMal  la  tM  ptet  af  Iwnoar,  #ith  aa  aMeb 
tarf,  that  il#r  ware  aaabla  m  aaHUa  ibaaMi^tev  hat^fivinf  waf«  fle«  wKh 
iMK  pi«4|il«ifidiu  na  |iHa«a»  traaapattail  wiUi  Ii4<iririaf  lavaagfa^  thb 
iMMlia  theyiad  aiafad  la  Ida  aMttan  yaiiaai  th»m  fearnfilesaff  thb  Bald  df 
baffte,  oaaaiDf  a  taitibia  aibiiftlilir.  Wbia  ha  wtd  taaUaf  Ihia  tepnidaitfl 
haa  of  hia  vfciaty»  Iba  aari  of  Moaatar,  who  was  a  ■kflMaotaMaaadar,  paibad 
WIffaidllii  tbreaa  dgaJbat  tha  aaoaiai'  laft  irfag,  aaoa  i^al  thMi  ta  tba  roat^ 
aod  took  botb  the  king  and  hit  brother  priaoners.  It  was  a  dreadfal  pgta^ttiU 
Iheitlbto,  bitha  ytMM^  bt bwa, who wm  no#  niidnihf  tiaCoiEiaaa  fraai  the 
IMiftaltv  to  baMd  thaMd  aOfOtad  wMh  tha  bbdiaa  af  hia  Mm^i  aod  atill 
MMO  #hOn  ha  hMod  thai  hb  father  and  wobia  wtf»  deiahled  aod  tahad.  Id 
iMailMoiohla  iiai^haat  fliai  awtoatootod  ta  loipba  Ida  rifiiOiioiag  tidapa 
wUhtMooT;  hot  betoft  oHMW  BBatfed  bf  I«ioealtr  with  a  piataodad OMO» 
flfMlo^  ho  ^flMy  fbood  hto  miU  h^  of  ttdopfe  aanoohdad,  ood  hbhadtf 
oblgoi  00  aobarfc  to  aoah  taiOM  aa  the  aomaeaat  thintfn  it  to  iByftii 
tl«ao  w>ero  abort,  aod  teif  auoftwaablc  ta  bia  wietohod  Htbationb  Hc^  hod 
MWihtr  geooraly  named  Heory  d'Almato,  ware  CO  beoaaoD  priioaeio,  aa 
lUt^tii  ia  the  flaoa  of  the  ktof  aod  bia  brathar^  who  waiO  to  be  releaatdt 
tto  Fn»«MDBi  of  OvfiMd  wart  to  uuaiiaae  in  Ml  fbrob,  bat  to  be  mviHd  Hf 
iik  riuaohoita  a^^poiatad  by  the  kihg  of  FriOOe,  three  olreteiMft  oad  Ihtoa 
loapofal  nobloBMO,  who,  with  three  omto  of  tlMit  owa  aaio«BS«  wdre  to  bO 
hiT^feMI  with  fbtt  powara  to  AettM  all  dislarbantea  that  thoB  tfiibdited.  43aoh 
waa  tho  ooatoatiOB  eailad  tte  iVibt  of  Lewba. 

nadD  great  advaataaei  were  no  soonOr  obtafaiad^  Ihaa  Leiaefler  reaalvoa 
it  poaaeaa  hhOMlf  of  &at  power  for  whieb  ha  had  ao  loaf  been  atraggUagi 
laalMd  of  referrfof  the  sabjeet  in  diapate  to  the  idag  of  Ffoooe^  ae  wu 
agreed  oa»  he  kept  Rkhaid  atfll  a  ptftaoaer ;  abd  tl^bagh  be  had  already  ooa- 
iaed  priaoe  Bdwttd  iaa  the  oeatla  of  Dover,  he  elcataally  took  oare  to  eoa*- 
Haaeihoklagdtootoboadafa.  To  add  ta  hia  l^joitice,  be  laade  aae  of  Ida 
hano  ibr  parpotei  tbevNift  pnjOdMal  to  the  raytl  iatcMMlf  and  wbil^  bo 
iHery  whofrb  disanaed  the  king's  kdlieioata,  be  was  oaatloaBly  seea  to  heap 
his  poiliaabs  ia  h  postaia  of  defbnee.  The  kiag»  a  poor  oantan^itible  apoo- 
tatar  of  Ms  own  degiadadon^  waa  oaitiad  abont  mm  place  to  place,  and 
Obli|fod  to gifO his  ronaaola diiootiOBS  to deliTor their eastles bits thehiGada 
ofhteOBOmy.  Tofhiswiarpatioaoftbakb^^saadioiity^LeiabateraddtdAe 
aoMt  lNtf«lheed  aadrapaeloas  avaiieab  He  sdaed  the  ostatesof  do  toss  than 
eigfaieea  baroas,  as  kis  share  of  tha  sOail  gained  in  die  battle  of  Leweaw  He 
<agioaaod  to  htaiMf  the  laasomaf  allthe  priaoiMS;  hena>aop6lihed  the  salo 
af  wool  to  ffM«igB  autrfcetst  and,  to  djc  Umself  oompletebr  la  aatherHy,  ho 
oidained  that  aU  power  shoaid  bo  aaenrfaed  ^  a  ooaaaH  ^  oiaa  ipersoai, 
who  wore  to  be  ehosan  by  three  aoioona,  or  them^ioiity  of  tbeii)  and  those 
warb  tho  Oari  hiaiaeH;  the  eail  oTGIoneeater,  aad  tbd  bishop  of  Gbieboster* 

la  tkia  aaroi^  of  po^er  Lafeestor  was  aot  so  eatirtly  seeOf^  bat  that 
he  sW  Ibarod  the  eeilbiaadons  of  the  foreign  stotes  agaiast  bafD^  as  weUai 
the  faismal  amehiaaHoiiB  of  the  royal  party.  The  kkig  of  Fraaoe^  at  tho 
fttcreasrfoa  of  the  ^ooifea  of  Bagbind,  who  had  takeh  refage  at  his  ooart, 
aalbaly  pttfmM  to  niidstata  Henry  ia  bia  doanniona;  the  poWe  whs  not 
sparing  in  his  oodesiastica]  oensores ;  and  there  were  iMny  odier  piinosa 
#bo  pAtlod  the  royal  aullMoga,  and  secrelty  wished  the  asarp^r's  UML  The 
adaeMbiB  altoatioa  of  the  kingdomy  in  the  ead,  psodaaod  the  happin^s  Of 
poaMlty.  Loteoster,  to  saoaro  Ids  Ul-aoqalred  power,  was  obliged  to  hoTe 
totuaiao  to  an  aM  till  now  oadraly  anknownin  Eagland,  1ianiOly«  that  of  the 
bOii^ofthopotple.  Boealled  a  pottanwat, wheio, bOaidet  the  haraas  of 
Ms  owa  fmttf,  aad  sovoral  oealeahMties  who  wars  not  indnadidto  ttdaats  of 
orow%  he  oidorod  lataHis  tobedMMAo  of  two  knights  fiaan  evoiry  dbivo ; 
losftoaithoboroafehsvwhiohhad  beaahithertO'daMidared  as  too 

Uteifaa^fiiiooiiiHsMaddB.  fhls is.tha»st doninasd oatlKs 
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IflbMrlMft.]  otuBngHih^oMeofooiimoMr.  TiieM0|4elMidkei««tMi-* 
tag  Mine  eontidawlum  mce  the  i^daal  dimimtiea  of  tbe  fiMee  of.the  feadal 
qriteni.  The  establishment  of  corporation  cb«rters»  by  which  many  of  the 
rustic  slaTes  were  in  a  oapaoity  of  reseoini^  themselves  from  Uie  power  erf* 
their  masters,  ineveased  not  oidy  the  power  of  the  pepple,  bat  their  aidosr 
to  be  free.  As  arts  increased,  the  namber  of  these  little  independent  repab- 
Mes,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  increased  in  proportion ;  and  we  find  them,  at 
the  present. period,  of  sofficieot  coiisei|nenee  to  be  adopted  into  a  share  of 
the  iegislatare.  Saoh  was  the  beginmng  of  an  institation,  that  has  since  beco 
ate  piardian  of  British  liberty,  and  the^dmiration  of  mankind.  In  this  man* 
ner  it  owed  its  oriipnal  to  the  aspiring  aims  of  a  hanghty  baron,  who  flattered 
the  people  with  the  name  of.  freedom,  with  a  design  the  more  completely  to 
tynmnine. 

A  parliament,  asseml^led  in  this  manner  to  jeeond  the  views  of  the.  earl, 
was  round  not  so  very  complying  as  he  expected.  Muny  of  the  barons,  who 
had  iiitherto  steadtetlv  adhered  to  his  paity,  appeared  disgusted  at  his  im- 
moderate  ambition ;  and  many  of  the  people,  who  found  that  a  change  of  mas* 
ters  was  not  a  change  fnm  misery  to  hi^piness,  began  to  wish  for  the.  re- 
establishment  of  the  royal  family*  In  this  exigence,  Leicester,  findinc  him- 
self unable  to  oppose  the  concurring  wishes  of  the  nation,  was  lesoTved  to 
make  a  merit  of  what  he  could  not  prevent ;  and  he  accordingly  released 
prince  Edward  from  confinement,. and  had  him  introduced  at  Westminster- 
hall,  where  his  freedom  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  barons* 
But  though  Leicester  had  all  the  popoUuity  of  restoring  the  prince,  he  was 

E clitic  enough  to  keep  him  stiU  niarded  by  his  emissanes,  who  watched  all 
s  motions,  and  frustrated  all  his  aims. 
•  On  the  other  hand,  prince  Edward,  who  had  too  much  penetration  not  to 
perceive  that  he  was  made  the  tool  of  Leicester's  ambition,  anxiously  watohed 
an  opportunity  to  regain  that  freedom  of  vrbich  he  then  enjoyed  but  the 
appearance*  An  opportuni^  soon  offered  for  procuring  hin  a  restoration  of 
liberty  and  power.  The  earl  of  Oloncester,  one  of  the  beads  of  Leicester's 
party,  being  discontented  at  that  nobleman's  great  power,  retired  from  court 
in  disgust,  and  went,  for  safety,  to  his  estate  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  Lei- 
cester was  not  slow  in  pursuing  him  thither ;  and,  to  give  greater  authority 
to  his  arms,  carried  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales  along  with  him.  This  was 
tiie  bappy  opportunity  that  young  Edward  long  wanted,  in  order  to  effect  his 
escape.  Being  ftimished  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester  vrith  a  horse  of  extraordi- 
nary swiftness,  under  a  pretence  of  taking  the  air  vrith  some  of  Leicester's 
retinue,  who  were  in  reality  appointed  to  guard  him,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  run  their  horses  one  against  the  other.  When  he  peroeiv.ed  that  he  hyid 
'thus  euiBciently  tired  their  horses,  immediately  mounting  Gloucester's  horse, 
that  was  still  fresh,  he  bade  his  attendants  very  politely  farewell.  They  fol- 
lowed him  indeed  for  some  time,  bat  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  troops  be- 
longing to  Gloucester  soon  pat  an  end  to  the  pnrsoit  This  bappy  event  seemed 
•the  signal  for  the  whole  body  of  the  royalists  to  rise.  The  w ell-known  valoar  of 
the  young  prince,  the  long  train  of  grievances  wMoh  the  people  endured,  and  the 
countenance  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  man  of  great  power,  all  combined  to 
'increase  their  numbers,  and  inspire  theif  activity;  An  army  was  soon  assem- 
bled, which  Leicester  bad  no  power  to  withstand ;  and  he  saw  bis  hard-earned 
'power  every  day  ravished  from  him,  without  being  able  to  strike  a  single 
blow  in  its  uefence.  His  son,  attempting  to  bring  him  a  reinforcement  of  troops 
from  London,  was,  by  a  vigorous  inarch  of  young  Edward,  surprised,  and  his 
army  cut  to  pieces* 

It  was  not  long  after,  that  the  eari  hiaiself,  ignorant  of  his  son's  fate,  passed 
the  Severn,  in  expectation  of  the  London  army ;  but  instead  of  the  troops  he 
expected,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  Indefatigable  prinoe  was  coming  up  to 
give  him  battle.  Nor  was  it  without  a  stratagem  that  his  little  army  was 
assaulted.  While  the  prince  led  a  part  of  his  troops  by  a  dronit  to  attack 
him  behind,  he  ordered  another  bod^  of  them  to  advance  with. the  banners  of 
the  linden  army  >that  was  just  defeated,  which,  lor  a  Jong  time,  the  earl  mis- 
took fbr  an  actual . reinforcement,  and  made  dispositions  accordingly.'  At 
last)  however,  thi»  forowLbat  uttfortnnate  general  perceived  his  mistike,.  ai4 
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imf  Owllhe'miMagr'wtti  ^Awtn^ng  agiungt  Mm  on  all  tides,  wftli  the  mojif 
regiriar  dispoeitioiie  and  determined  bniTery.  He  now,  tlierefore,  fonnd  that 
all  was  lost ;  and  was  so  stmdi  with  dismay,  that  he  could  not  help  excfaiim- 
iug,  **ne  Lord  have  merey  upon  oar  seals,  for  oar  bodies  are  doomed  to  de- 
stnictlon  I''  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  all  hopies  of  safety ;  bat  drew  op 
his  men  in  a  oompaet  circle,  and  exhorted  them  to  fight  Uke  men  who  had  all 
to  gain  or  nil  to  suffer.  At  the  same  time,  he  obliged  the  old  king  to  pat  on 
innonr,  and  to  fight  against  his  own  caose  in  the  front  of  the  army.  The 
battle  soon  began  t  bnt  the  earl's  army,  having  been  exhaasted  bv  famine  oni 
the  BKMintains  of  Wales,  were  bat  ill  able  to  sustain  the  Impetuosity  of  young 
Edward's  attaek,  who  bore  down .  upon  them  with  incrediUe  fury.  Doring 
fids  teniMe  day,  Leicester  bebared  with  astonishing  intrepidity,  mid  kept  up 
the  spirit  of  the  action  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tiH  nine  at'  night. 
At  Inst,  fats  horse  being  killed  under  him,  he  was  compelled  to  fight  on  foot ; 
and  tfaougli  he  demanded  quarter,  the  adverse  party  refused  it,  with  a  barba- 
rity eonmon  enough  in  the  times  wc  are  describing.  Tlie  old  king,  who  was 
plneed  in  the  front  of  tiM  battle,  was  soon  wounded  in  the  shoulder^  and  not 
beini^  known  by  his  friends,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  by  a  soldier ; 
but  eryin^  out,  **!  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  the  king  !*'  he  was  saved  by  a 
knight  of  the  royal  army.  Prince  Edward,  hearing  the  voice  of  his  fhther,' 
instantly  ran  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  and  had  him  conducted  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  body  of  Leicester  being  found  among  the  dead,  was  barbarously 
manned  by  one  Koger  Mortimer,  and  then,  with  an  accumulation  of  inhnma- 
ni^,  sent  to  the  wretdied  vridow,  as  a  testimony  of  the  royal  party's  snccess.' 
This  victory  proved  decisive;  and  those  who  were  formeriy  persecuted,  now 
became  oppressors  in  their  turn.  The  king,  who  was  grown  vindictive  fhim 
his  sufferings,  resolved  to  take  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  dtisens  of  London, 
vrfao  had  ever  forwarded  the  interests  of  his  opponents.  In  tins  exigence, 
submission  was  their  only  resoorce ;  and  Henry  was  with  difllonlty  dissuaded 
from  destroying  the  city.  He  was  at  last  contented  to  deprive  it  of  its  mili** 
tary  ensigns  and  fortifications,  and  to  levy  upon  the  inhabitants  a  very  heavy 
contribunon.  Fits-Richard,  tiie  seditious  mayor,  was  imprisoned,  and  pur- 
chased his  pardon  with  the  loss  of  his  substance.  The  rebels  every  where 
submitted,  or  were  pursued  with  rigour.  Their  castles  were  -[a.  d.  12661 
taken  and  demoKshea ;  and  scarcely  any  were  found  tiiat  disputed  the  king's 
authority.  Among  the  few  who  still  continued  refractory,  was  one  Adam  de 
Gourdon,  formerly  governor  of  Dnnstan  castie,  and  very  much  celebrated  for 
his  prod^ous  strength  and  great  bravery.  This  outrageoas  baron  main* 
tained  himself  for  some  time  in  the  forests  of  Hampshire,  and  ravaged  the 
counties  of  Berks  and  Surrey.  Prince  Edward  was,  at  length,  obliged  to  lead 
a  body  of  troops  into  that  part  of  the  country,  to  fbrce  him  thence ;  and  attacked 
his  camp  witii  great  bravery.  Being  transported  with  the  natural  impetuo^ 
sity  of  youth,  and  the  ardour  of  the  action,  he  leaped  over  the  trench,  by  which 
It  was  defended,  attended  by  a  few  followers ;  and  thus  found  himself  unex* 
pectedly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his  army.  Gonrdon  soon  distinguished  him 
from  the  rest  of  his  attendants ;  and  a  single  combat  beg^  between  these 
\aliant  men,  which,  for  a  long  time,  continued  doubtful.  But  the  prince's 
fortune  at  last  prevailed ;  Adam^s  focft  happening  to  slip,  be  received  a  wound 
which  disabled  him  from  continuing  the  action,  and  he  remained  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  Edward  was  as  mercifbl  as  he  was  brave ;  he  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  introduced  him  that  venr  night  to  his  consort  at 
Cruildfbrd;  procured  him  his  pardon  and  estate,  and  received  him  into  favour. 
Gourdon  vras  not  ungrateful  for  such  mercy ;  he  ever  after  followed  the  prince, 
and  was  often  found  cpinbating  by  his  side  in  the  most  dangerous  shock  of 
hattie.  •  In  this  manner  the-  generosity  of  the  prince  tempered  the  insolence 
of  victory :  strength  was  gradually  restored  to  the  different  members  of  the 
constitution,  that  had  been  so  long  weakened  by  the  continuance  of  civH 

discord. 

Edward,  having  thus  restored  peace  to  the  kingdom,  found  his  affairs  now 
10  firmly  established,  that  it  was  not  In  the  power  of  any  slight  disgust  taken 
by  the  Ucentious  barotis  to  shake  them.  The  earl  of  Gloucester;  indeed,  who 
had  been  so  instrumental  In  restoring  tiieking  to  the  crown,  tiiought  that  n« 
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•MMfair  Mklim^t  for  0x9  {ftfn^.  T|n)  Mogdom  h^m  MMIA  totiinUy  Gff|i|p«M(d. 
tliftt  mdl  of  Mf  ^Ainfii  Md  urdoqr  for  fftiliUry  glqiy,  w^ofi  9)K>iie  f^flh  m 
«J1  tlH)  PCW4-4  nctipm,  wfw  impdhi  hm  to  u«d#rti|l^f  0i«  «^f|ttditia»  ngvJM 
tti^  infid^  MP  thip  Holi  JLmhI*  TiieonuMie  ww  M  Chat  lima  tbo  |^r«<^  olge«| 
<lf  fml^itMo.;  %i\  oUieff  wuri  ivec^  coi|9«|er«d  a#  triflings  ■n4 1^1  oUier  aaoca^Aef 
i#  i9#IW»  la  40|pp«rii#|i  of  UwM  ima4  ovPf  Um  M^nifs  of  CiMri#i  luid  U» 
Kfiigioii*  T<»  iMt f<il>Q¥n«4  fielder  U094  iofk#4  all  the  b^ym,  Uw  MHW. 
t|l^  Wi4>iti9«iii,  9mA  tfi«  pQw^riiil. 

iiMW«nf  of  tlili|kim»  yi^%  p^rUiiilr  Umb  wa«  |^ro«<wviM  vpaa  ^e  no]iloi( 
notiTfli*  Mwofd  MiUd  (fpm  SoflaBd  willi  a  l^ifa  jm»7»  m  omv^  41^  t^^ 
4.»,  ){no.]  cnwip  of  Lfwtfp  ilifi  kifkg  of  Froooo,  vhm  lajr  bofoff  Ti|aMh9a4 
whim  )if  m  tfio  aiiil»rti|iio  lo  kwr  of  IM  gofNl  moa  w^V*  4oath,  iHBHifp  Mi 
amYHl,  Tlw  pfi»o«,  |iOFffviMr»  no  way  diMouFOgM  bl  t|Hs  «yf Q|»  cf^p\m^ 
^»  viiyagP»  oqd  orriTod  «t  tbf  Holy  Land  ia  M<oty. 
HiB  liod  Mii«^y  dfparlDdapoii  AiajpioM  f^ptdifi^H;,  wImh  Uie  b9fU|i  of 

e^  (9ld  Jdog  iMgoa  to  df cyoA  I  tnd  M  9oapi4  oot  only  hU  0W91  poof ^toiioo, 
t  olfo  tk%l  of  tb«  Mat^>  ia  saoli  a  dmgwfou^  fitnotioa*  that  Iw  wrpto  kttera 
tn  hm  fla»»  pi9il»i)f  hiftt  tn  f^tofn  witli  aU  daipatoh,  Thp  mjfit$  calaioltiq^ 
bmm  to  ti^m^tmikpluwiom  tgiElilis  aod  tho  barony  taking  advootftte  of 
tN  Wof 'a  wtftkneas,  opjpr^iM  ti^  pappU  with  impoaity.  9a9d«  of  ropUt fi 
lofiMitadfaiioaipartfoftlitaatioa;  ood  t)»e  popolapo  of  Loadoooap^oifire 
Ififfoinrd  tMr  aowMom^d  iioeptiownai#>  To  add  to  t)if  lung"*  oiieafimft 
f*  p.  I9ri}  Mf  Wotlif r  Bicbaid  died*  vko  had  loog  a##atad  him  wUb  hi« 
advioa  ia  att  e«irrgjiapia#.  He«  thqiefom,  ardeaUy  wiah^  for  the  ratara  of 
hif  poUiMi^  fan,  «|ip  Hd  plaoed  the  a^ptra  in  handa  that  vorp  too  feehto  ta 
hftM  it.  At  iaatt  ovarooioa  hy  iha  cfMraa  of  goyommoat  and  the  ipfinni^ea  off 
|g«,  he  ofdertd  hiwMf  to  h^  reiooiiad,  hy  ea^y  joarneye,  trom  St.  Edrnmi^'ih 
hocy  tft  W^tmioati^r ;  whara*  aanding  for  the  aarl  of  Glonceyter,  ha  obliged 
him  t^  apeiMT  Ihoi  |ie  wpold  pcefairya  the  peaoe  of  thfi  luogdooi,  and,  to  ihq 
ptolOBt  of  his  power*  audatoia  the  Meref  tt  of  hia  ioa.  That  s^e  niffht  be 
puirpd ;  aad  the  oeat  anproiog  the  great  seal  was  deliver  to  the  ancbbiahpp 
of  Toric*  aod  the  iorda  of  the  piiyy  aeaaeih 

'  Time  died  Hoary,  ia  the  aixty-mtb  year  of  hii  tge,  aad  the  fifty-eoYenth 
of  hia  reiga»  the  loageet  to  be  laet  vith  in  the  English  aooale.  He  iraa  a 
piiiHie  a»arf  adopted  for  priya^e  thoa  pablio  life ;  hia  ease,  aimpUcitj,  eM 
feodaMfure,  wpipd  ha^  sopaied  hiai  that  happineaa  ia  a  lower  ftation,  of 
whioh  they  deprived  him  npoo  a  throoe.  Howeyer,  from  his  calamitif^  thp 
people  afterwards  derifed  the  most  paimaaent  blesaioga ;  that  liberty  vhiAh 
Ihai  eatprted  from  hia  o^eokaesst  they  eontiaoed  to  preserve  under  boldajT 
priaees  who  aaeoeeded  him.  The  flaoM  of  freedom  had  now  diffnsed  it^Kclf 
ppom  the  ineorporated  towm  throngb  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  ever 
afterwards  blaoed  forth  at  oopveaieat  peahens ;  so  that,  in  proportioa  as  the 
mpar  ordem  ioit,  the  people  ware  snra  to  be  gainers.  In  this  eontest,  ^ongh 
thoy  oftea  laid  down  their  Uvef*  and  # affered  all  the  ealamities  of  dv||  w^j-^ 
yet  thoea  eolanitles  were  eonsidered  oa  notbiog,  when  weighed  egoip*^  thl^ 
^4H«l9§^  pf  ft^eedom  and  eeean^. 

CH4P.  %llh 

BDWAB0  I.— A.  D.  1073  to  1907. 

Wmi^a  the  onfortonate  Ifenrgr  was  thns  yoinly  straggling  Maips.t  thP  mtfpp- 
peniahle  spirit  of  hie  soi^ects,  his  spn  and  aaccessor,  Sdwaro,  wa^  employe4 
in  the  holy  wars,  where  he  reyived  the  glory  of  the  Sngllsh  nam6,  aind  mad^ 
Ihe  eoeodfis  of  ehri#tieaU;y  trpmble.  He  had  aniyed  at  the  eit;F  of  Acre*  in 
Foiaatjine.  jnat  as  this  Saraeeaa  were  sittioff  dawn  to  beaeige  it  Be  80911 
f elieyad  the  plana,  fpUpared  ihfi  oopiayt  i^nd  obtoifi^  many  yiotorieft  whicht 
Ui^lCh  wlMf^y  IWP  npf  Apfmff'   poab,  howei^Vi  Iff^  ^  9wmf9'  Wr 
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mt  the  prof^ress  of  his  anns,  that  they  resolved  to  destroy  hv  treadiery 
that  vaKaat  eoauBftDdes,  whom  they  eoald  not  o|i|>oae  in  the  fiald.  A  Irihe 
•f  Mahowstaa  eatlwiiaats  had  loiif^  kept  posaeasmo  of  •■  ioaeeeaaible  mooii- 
tun  hi  Syria,  vnder  the  raaimand  of  a  petty  prinee,  who  went, in  the  Chriatkia 
araiiea,  aader  the  naaseof  the  OM  Man  of  the  M  oantain,  and  wheae  aohjeota 
wese  nailed  Aasaaaina;  iriMoee  we  haveainoe  borrowed  the  name,  to  aiginQr  i^ 
private  fltahber.  Theae  men,  wholly  devoted  to  their  eonmumderp  and  in- 
iamwd  with  a  deteatabie  anpemtition,  aadertook  to  deatroy  any  Christiaa 
priaee  «r  leader  who  bceaaw  obnezioaa  to  their  party.  It  waa  in  vain  to 
thiealen  Aem  with  poaishmwnt;  they  knew  the  dangera  that  awaited  them, 
hat,  reaohite  to  deatroy,  they  raahed  apon  oertain  death.  Some  time  liefore, 
the  eapital  of  Una  tribe  bad  been  taken  by  the  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants  pot 
to  tiie  awofd ;  yet  there  atill  remaned  numbers  of  them  that  were  edneated  in 
that  gloomy  adwol  of  aaperstition ;  and  one  of  those  oodertook  to  murder  the 
piinee  oC  &gland.  In  order  to  gain  admittanoe  to  EdwanTs  presence,  he 
pretended  to  Imve  letters  to  ddiver  from  the  governor  of  Joppa,  proposing  a 
negioeiatiaa ;  and  thos  he  waa  permitlad  to  aee  the  prince,  who  conversed  wiA 
him  lieelj  in  the  Frenoh  language,  which  the  aasasain  understood.  In  tUa 
aMuner  he  eonliBaed  to  amnae  lum  for  aome  time,  being  permitted  to  have 
free  egseaa  and  ramaa  from  the  royal  apartmenta.  It  waa  on  Fridav  in  Whit- 
aua»ur«ek,  that  he  fouid  Bdward  aitting^  in  Ida  apartment  alone,  m  a  looae 
gaimevt,  the  weather  being  extremely  Imt.  Thia  waa  the  opportnnity  the 
iaidei  had  ao  long  eaneatlyderiied;  and,  looking  round  to  aee  if  there  were 
any  preaeat  to  ptevent  Um,  and  finding  him  alone,  he  drew  a  darger  from  hia 
breaat,  and  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  the  prinee'a  boaom.  Bdward  had 
juat  time  neveeive  the  murderer's  intention,  and,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
reeeieed  tte  Mow  open  liia  arm.  Paroeiving  the  aaaasrin  about  to  repeat 
his  blow,  he  struck  him  at  onoe  to  the  ground  with  Ida  foot;  and,  wresting 
the  weapon  from  hia  hand,  buried  it  inataatly  in  hia  boaonu  The  domestles, 
hearing  a  nolae,  mriddy  eame  iato  tiie  room,  and  seen  wreaked  their  vea«- 
gnaieie  on  tiie  booy  of  the  pesfldioua  wretch,  wlm  had  tbua  abused  tiie  laws 
of  hoa^tallty.  The  wound  veeeived  1^  the  priaee  was  the  more  dangeroua, 
as  having  been  infiieted  with  a  poisoned  dagger;  and  it  soon  began  to  exU* 
hit  aooM  avmptama  that  appeared  fiataL  He  therefore  ezpeeted  Ida  fttta 
with  great  utrepidi^,  and  BMde  hia  will,  eoniented  le  die  in  a  eanse  wldeh 
he  vraa  aaaured  would  procure  him  endleaa  fdici^.    Bat  hia  usual  good  for 


prevailed ;  an  Bngliah  auqpeon  of  extraordinary  akill,  t^'inaUng  deep 

d  porta,  completed  tte  oare,  aad 
eeatored  Urn  to  health  in  little  more  lima  a  fortnight.    A  reeovery  ao 


iaaialona,  aad  entting  away  the  an^rtified  parte,  completed  tte  euro. 


peetad  waa  oonridmed  by  tte  anperatitioua  army  aa  micaeuloua ;  nor 
there  wanting  aoaie,  who  alleged  ttat  he  owed  hia  aafety  to  the  pie^r  of  Bteoi- 
Uairife,whoaBekedthepoiaonfrQmthe  wound,toaaveiiialifo,  at  the 
ofherown*  However  thia  be,  it  ia  prohahie  that  ih,9  peasoaal  dan» 
he  Ineunredy  by  eonlianiag  the  war  in  Paleadne,  aright  in^Mie  him  more 
aaadily  to  ilatan  to  terma  of  aeoommodatien,  which  were  propoaed  aoon  after 
by  the  aaldan  of  Bahyloa.  He  roeeired  ttat  aenareh'a  aattasaadors  in  a 
ve^r  fconouiabie  numner,  aad  oonduded  a  tmoe  witt  hhn  for  ten  years,  ten 
weeka,  andtandaya.  Having  ttua  aetded  tte  afhirs  of  Paleaima  in  the 
beat  manner  they  would  adarit  of,  he  act  sail  for  flieily,  where  he  arrived  ia 
aafoty,  foril  tteie  he  firat  heaid  tte  newa  of  the  Ung'a  deatt,  aa  weU  aa  that  of 
Ua  amn  Infont  aon  John.  He  bore  the  last  witt  realgaation,  bat  appeared 
extaeaseiy  aflieted  at  tte  deatt  of  hm  fotter;  at  whieb,  when  iht  king  of 
SieilTaKpreaaed  Ua  aarpiise,  he  ohaerTed,that  the  dmitt  of  a  aon  waa  a  loaa 
ttat  he  nd|^t  hope  to  vroahr,  but  that  of  a  fritter  waa  irreparable 

Thoagfa  the  deatt  of  .tte  king  bappened  while  the  aueoeaaor  waa  ao  for  from 
heme,  yet  aaeaaarea  had  been  ao  wett  taken,  that  the  orown  waa  tranaferred 
witt  the  greateat  tranquility.  The  Ugh  charaoter  aMfBhrad  by  the  prinoe, 
daring  the  lata  eoauaotiona,  had  proeured  him  the  esteem  lad  alfectiona  of  all 
raaka  of  men;  and,  inatead  of  attempting  to  oppoae,  their  whole  wiah  waa  to 
aee  him  retmraiag  hi  triamph.  But  the  prinoe,  aenrible  of  the  goiet  atote  of 
the  khagdaiet  did  net  aeem  in  maeh  haate  to  take  possearion  of  the  throne; 
mid  he  apant  near  a  year  In  Franee  before  he  auide  hia  appeaiaaee  In  Bag. 
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laod.  The  honoars  he  reoeWed  from  the  great  vpoD  the  eontuent,  and  Ihe 
acclamatioBs  with  which  he  was  everj  where  attended  by  the  people,  were 
too  allaring  to  a  yoanr  mind  to  be  suddenly  relinquished;  he  was  eren 
tempted  to  exhibit  proofs  of  his  bravery  in  a  tournament,  to  whieh  he  was 
invited  by  the  count  de  Chalons,  who  defied  him  to  a  trial  of  his  skill*  Im- 
pressed with  high  ideas  of  the  chivalry  of  the  times,  he  accepted  the  challenge ; 
and  proposed,  with  his  knights,  to  hold  the  field  against  all  that  would  enter 
the  lists.  His  usual  good  fortune  attended  him ;  and  his  success  had  like  to 
have  converted  a  trial  of  skill  into  a  matter  of  bloody  contention.  The  count 
de  Chalons,  enraged  at  being  foiled,  made  a  serious  attack  upon  the  English, 
in  which  some  blood  was  idly  spilt ;  but  Edward  and  his  kmghts  still  main- 
tained the  superiority.  From  Chalons  Edward  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  magnificently  entertained  by  Philip,  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  cfid 
homage  for  the  territories  the  kings  of  England  had  possessed  in  that  king- 
dom. From  Paris  he  set  out  for  Gascony,  to  curb  the  insolence  of  Gaston 
de  Bearne,  who  had  rebelled  in  his  absence.  Thence  he  passed  through 
Montreuil,  where  he  accommodated  some  differenees  between  the  English 
and  Flemings.  At  length,. after  various  battles,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  he 
arrived  in  fats  native  dominions,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  people, 
A  .D.  1274.]  and  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Westminster  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  joy  of  all  ranks  upon  this  oceasionwas  inexpressible; 
the  feasting  continued  a  whole  fortnight  at  the  king's  expense ;  t%e  hundred 
horses  were  turned  loose,  as  the  property  of  those  who  could  catch  them. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  with  several  other  princes,  graced  the  solemnity,  and 
did  homage  for  the  territories  which  they  held  under  the  English  crown. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  to  complete  the  felicity  of  the  people  out  the  oo&> 
tinuance  of  such  prosperity;  and  this  tiiey  had  every  reason  to  expect  from 
the  king's  justice,  economy,  and  prudence. 

As  Edward  was  now  come  to  an  undisturbed  throne,  the  opposite  interest 
was  preportionably  feeble.  The  barons  were  nearly  exhausted  by  long 
mutual  dissensions;  the  dergy  were  divided  in  their  interests,  and  agreed 
only  in  one  point,  to  hate  the  pope,  who  had  for  some  time  drained  them  with 
impunity:  the  people,  bv  some  insurrections  against  the  convents,  appear  to 
have  hated  the  olergy  with  equal  animosity.  These  disagreeing  orders  con- 
curred in  one  point  only,  that  of  esteeming  and  reverencing  the  king.  In 
such  a  conjuncture,  therefore,  few  measures  could  foe  taken  by  the  crown 
that  would  be  deemed  oppressive ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the  present 
monarch  often,  from  his  own  authority  alone,  raising  those  taxes  that  would 
have  been  peremptorily  refused  to  his  predecessor.  However,  Edward  was 
naturally  prudent ;  and  though  capable  of  becoming  absolute,  he  satisfied 
himself  with  moderate  power,  and  laboured  only  to  be  terrible  to  bis  enemies. 

His  first  care  was  to  correct  those  disorders  which  had  crept  in  under  the 
last  part  <if  his  fiather's  feeble  administration.  He  proposed,  by  an  exact 
distribution  of  justioe,  to  give  equal  protection  and  redress  to  all  the  orders 
of  the  state.  He  took  every  opportunity  to  inspect  Ihe  conduct  of  all  his 
magistrates  and  judges,  and  to  displace  such  as  were  negligent  or  corrupt 
In  short,  a. system  of  strict  justice,  mariied  with  an  air  of  severity,  was  pur- 
sued throughout  his  reign ;  formidable  to  the  people  indeed,  but  yet  adapted 
to  the  ungovernable  licentiousness  «f  the  times.  The  Jews  were  the  only 
part  of  his  subjects  who  were  reikued  that  equal  justice  which  the  king 
made  a  boast  of  distributing.  As  Edward  had  been  bred  up  in  prejudices 
against  them,  and  as  these  were  confirmed  by  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  he  seemed  to  have  no  compassion  upon  their  sufferings.  Many  were 
the  arbitrary  taxes  levied  upon  them;  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  were 
hanged  at  once,  upon  a  charge  of  adulterating  the  coin  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
goods  of  the  rest  were  confiscated,  and  all  of  that  religion  were  utterly 
banished  from  the  kingdmn«  This  severity  was  very  grateful  to  the  people, 
who  hated  the  Jews,  not  only  for  their  tenets,  but  for  their  method  of  living, 
which  y»ta  by  usury  and  extortion. 

But  Edward  had  too  noble  a  spirit  to  be  content  with  the  applause  this 
etty  oppression  acquired  :  he  resolved  to  mardi  against  Llewelyn,  prince  of 
'orth  Wales,  who  had  refused  to  do  homage  for  bis  dominions,  and  seemed 
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bent  vpoD  fenooiMsiBg  aU  dependence  appn  tlie  crown  of  Borland.  The 
Wc^h  hud  for  many  ages  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  language,  costomSy  and 
opinions.  They  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Britons  who  had  escaped 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  invasions,  and  still  preserved  their  freedom  and  their 
country  uncontaminated  by  the  admission  of  foreign  conqaerors.  But  as 
they  were,  from  their  number,  incapable  of  withstanding  their  more  powerful 
neighbours  on  the  plain,  their  chief  defence  lay  in  their  inaccessible  monn- 
taias.  those  natural  bulwarks  of  the  country.  Whenever  England  was  dis* 
tressed  by  factions  at  home,  or  its  forces  called  off  to  wars  abroad,  the  Welsh 
made  il  a  constant  practice  to  pour  in  their  irregular  troops,  and  lay  the 
open  country  waste  wherever  they  came.  Nothing  could  be  more- pernicious 
to  a  country  than  several  neighbouring  independent  principalit&s,  under 
dli|ereot  conmianders,  and  pursuing  different  interests ;  the  mutual  jealou- 
sies of  aoch  were  to  harass  the  people ;  and  wheiever  victory  was  purchased, 
it  was  always  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare.  Sensible  of  this, 
Edward  had  long  wished  to  reduce  that  incursive  people,  and  had  ordered 
Llewelyn  to  do  homage  for  his  territories ;  which  summons  the  Welsh  prince 
refused  to  obey,  unless  the  king's  own  son  should  be  delivered  as  a  hostage 
for  his  safe  return.  The  king  was  not  displeased  at  this  refusal,  as  it  served 
to  give  him  a  pretext  for  his  intended  invasion.  He  therefore  rA.D.  1277. 
levied  an  army  against  Llewelyn,  and  marched  into  his  country  with  certain 
assurance  of  success.  Upon  the  approach  of  Edward,  the  Welsh  prince  took 
refuge  among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Snowdon,  and  there  resolved  to 
maintain  his  ground,  without  trusting  to  the  chance  of  battle.  These  were 
the  steep  retreats  that  had  for  many  ages  before  defended  his  ancestors 
against  all  the  attempts  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon  conquerors.  But  Edward, 
cquaUy  vigorous  and  cautious,  having  explored  every  part  of  his  way, 
pierced  into  the  very  centre,  of  Llewelyn's  territories,  and  approached  the 
Welsh  army  in  its  last  retreat  Llewelyn  at  first  little  regarded  the  progress 
of  an  enemy  that  he  supposed  would  make  a  transient  invasion,  and  then 
depart;  but  this  contempt  was  turned  into  consternation,  when  he  saw 
Edward  place  his  forces  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  surround  his  army, 
in  order  to  force  it  by  famine.  Destitute  of  magaaines,  and  cooped  up  in  a 
narrow  comer,  of  the  country,  without  provisions  for  his  troops,  or  pasturage 
for  his. cattle,  nothing  remained  but  death  or  submission ;  so  that  Uie  unfor- 
tanate  Welsh  prince,  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  for  his  indepen- 
denee,  was  at  last  obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  and  to  receive  such  terms 
as  the  vietor  was  pleased  to  impose.  Llewelyn  consented  to  pay  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  a  satisfaction  for  damages ;  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of 
BngUuid ;  to  permit  all  other  barons»  except  four  near  Snowdon,  to  swear 
fealty  in  the  same  manner ;  to  relin<)uish  the  country  between  Cheshire  and 
the  river  Conway;  to  do  justice  to  his  own  family;  and  to  deliver  hostages 
for  the  sccarify  of  hiA  submission* 

Bat  this  treaty  was  only  of  short  duration :  the  oppression  of  the  conquer- 
or, and  the  indignant  pnde  of  the  conquered  nation,  could  not  long  remain 
without  producing  new  dissensions.  The  lords  of  the  marches  committed  all 
kinds  of  injustice  on  their  Welsh  neighbours;  and  although-Edward  remitted 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds,  he  laid  other  restrictions  some  time  after  upon 
Llewelyn,  which  that  prince  considered  as  more  uogurious.  He  particularly 
exacted  a  promise  from  him  at  Worcester,  that  he  would  retain  [a.  o.  1281. 
no  person  in  his  principality  that  should  be  disagreeable  to  ue  |Bnglish 
sMMMrcb.  These  were  insults  too  great  to  be  endured,  and  once  more  the 
Welsh  flew  to  arms.  A  body  of  their  foiees  took  the  field,  under  the  oom^ 
■and  of  David,  the  brother  of  the  prince,  ravaged  the  plnin  country,  took  the 
castle  of  Hawarden,  made  sir  Roger  Clifford,  justice  of  the  marches,  who  was 
very  dangerously  wounded,  their  prisoner,  and  soon  after  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Rhudlan.  An  account  of  Uiese  hostilities  bang  quickly  brou|fht  to 
Edward,  he  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  se|  out  vrith  a  resolution  to 
exteradnate  Llewelyn  and  his  whole  family,  and  to  rednoethat  people  to  such 
an  ahfeet  stale,  ^t  they  should  never  after  be  able  to  revolt,  or  distress  their 
peaceable  nei|^bo«rs..  At  first,  however,  the  king's  endeavours  [a.  d.  1361^ 
were  not  atlMided  with  their  usual  si^ocess ;  baying  caused  a  bridge  of  boats 
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tolie  kM  over  lh«  MeBsyfrMi,  a  body  of  forces,  eonnMuidtd  by  tofd  Latfaur 
and  De  Thoaie,  pawed  OTer  befere  k  was  fkdshed,  to  siicoaHM  their  oevrage 
agalnat  the  eneniT.  The  Welsh  patiently  reoialiied  in  their  Aurtaesses  till  they 
saw  the  tide  flowiag  In.beyoad  the  ead  of  the  bridge,  aad  thas  eattiftfr  off  the 
retreat  of  the  assailaats.  It  was  then  that  they  poared  down  firem  the  bmwb- 
taias  with  hideous  ootories»  aad,  with  the  most  aagOTeraable  lary,  pat  the 
whole  body,  that  had  gotten  otot,  to  the  sword,  nts-defeat  nvifed  the  sink- 
li^?  spirits  of  the  WeM,  and  it  was  now  nniversally  bettofod  by  that  saper- 
sdtioas  people  that  HeaYon  had  declared  in  their  AiToar.  A  stoty  ran,  that  it 
was  foretold  in  tiie  prophecies  of  Merlin,  that  Uewellyn  was  to  be  the  restorer 
of  BrotasiB  empire  in  Britain  s  a  wiaard  had  prognosticated  that  he  shovld 
ride  through  the  streets  of  Loadoa  with  a  crown  upon  his  head.  These  were 
indocements  snflciently  strong  to  persaade  this  prince  to  hamrd  a  dectsire 
battle  against  the  BagHsh.  With  this  view  he  marohed  into  Radnorshire  ; 
and  passing  the  river  Wye, his  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated  by  Edmand 
If  ortlsMr,  while  he  himself  was  absent  fraai  his  army  apon  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  barons  of  that  oonnty.  Upon  hhi  retoim,  seeing  the  dreadfal 
aitaation  of  his  affhlrs,  he  ran  dcsperatoly  into  the  midst  of  toe  enemy,  and 
quickly  found  that  death  he  so  ardently  sought  for.  One  of  tlie  English  cap- 
tains, recognfadng  Us  countenance,  serered  hb  head  from  his  body,  and  it 
was  sent  to  London,  where  it  was  received  witfi  extreme  demonstrations  of 
joy.  The  brutal  spirit  of  the  times  will  saflcicBtly  appear  from  the  barbarity 
of  the  dtiaens  on  tids  occasion ;  Ac  head  being  encircled  In  a  sihrer  coronet, 
to  ftilfil  the  prediction  of  a  wiaard,  it  was  placed  by  them  upon  a  pilloiy,  that 
the  populace  might  glut  their  eyes  with  such  an  agreeabfe  speotaiae.  David, 
the  brother  of  tms  unfortunate  prince,  soon  after  narsd  the  same  fiito ;  while 
his  foltowers,  quite  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their  bdoved  leader,  obeyed  but 
slowly,  and  fought  with  reluctance.  Being  at  last  totally  abandoned,  he  was 
obliged  to  hide  aimsdf  in  one  of  the  obscure  caverns  of  the  country;  but  his 
retreat  being  soon  after  discovered,  tie  was  taken,  tried,  and  condenned  as  a 
traitor.  Hm  sentence  was  ezeented  with  the  most  rigorous  severity ;  he  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  onfy  for  having  brave^  defended  the  expiring 
liberties  of  his  native^  country,  and  his  own  hereditary  possessions.  With 
him  expired  the  government,  and  the  distinction  of  his  nation.  It  was  aoon 
after  anited  to  theldogdom  of  Bngland,  oMMle  a  principality,  and  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  crown.  Foreign  conquest  mmt  add  to  the  ^oiy,  but  this 
added  to  the  felieity  of  the  kfiigdoni.  The  Welsh  ware  now  blended  with 
the  conquerors ;  and,  in  the  revohition  of  a  few  ages^  all  national  animosity 
was  enturdv  forgotten. 

At  the  tune  of  the  conquest,  however,  tiie  Welsh  submittad  with  extreme 
rdnctanee;  and  few  nations  ever  bowed  to  a  foreign  yoke  wUh  greater  Indig* 
nation.  The  bards  of  tike  conniiy ,  whoao  employment  consisted  In  rehearsfa^ 
the  glorious  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  were  tMurtieulariy  obannious  to  the  king, 
who,  consideriBg  that  while  they  eontiiiued  to  keep  iho  aaeieot  flame  alive  he 
must  expect  no  peace  in  his  now  aeguisltiena,  ordered  tiMa  to  be  massacred, 
from  motives  of  barbarous  policy,  at  that  thne  not  unceaMion.  This  soreiity 
he  is  said  to  have  softened  by  another  measure,  equaDy  politia,  and  ihr  less 
oulpabte*  In  order  to  flatter  their  vanity,  and  amuse  their  superstition,  he 
left  his  queen  to  bo  dcHvarsd  in  the  castie  of  Caernarvon,  and  afterwards 
presented  the  child,  whose  name  was  Bdward,to  the  Welsh  lords,  as  a  native 
of  their  country,  andas  their  appointed  prince.  The  lords  received  him  with 
acciamatioim  of  jov,  considering  him  as  a  master  who  would  govern  them  aa 
a  distinct  people  from  the  BngliA,  there  being  at  that  time  another  prineo 
who  was  heir-appaMiit  to  the  Hof^ish  crown.  But  ^e  deatii  d  the  eldest 
son,  Alphcnso,  soon  alter  made  young  Edward,  who  had  been  thns  created 
prince  of  Wales,  hdr  also  to  the  BngUsh  nwnarshy;  and  ever  since  the 
goverumfiiit  of  both  nations  has  continned  to  flow  in  one  undivided  channel. 

This  great  and  important  conquest  being  achieved,  paved  the  way  ibr  one 
of  still  mcwe  importance,  though  not  attended  with  such  permanent  oamnj 
qnenees.    AlesEanderni.kingof  8cotiand,hadbeenkiBedby  aftdlfimnhia 
borac,  lettving  only  Ifui^aret,  his  grand-daufhter*  heir  to  the  crown,  who  died 
a.D.  mi.]   scaMtimoaftsr.   The  deatihol titis  psfasaas  pruduosd  a 
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•rtaift  difpvto  abovt  the  svoMMon  to  the  Seottkb  thnme,  wldoh  was  elaiaiei 
by  BO  le«  tliaii  twelt e  compeCltors.  That  natlen  beiap  tiras  divided  into  as 
many  faetioiit  aa  tliere  ware  prateadevs,  the  gaafdlMM  of  the  raalm  woald  not 
imdertafce  to  decide  a  ^spnte  of  lo  moeh  conseqaenoe.  The  nohiiity  of  tlie 
ooaatiy  were  ao  leu  divided  in  their  ofriaicHis ;  aad,  after  long  debatea,  they 
at  last  ooaniBioiishr  agreed  to  refer  the  contest  ta  the  determination  of  the 
king  of  Eagtaad.  The  claims  of  all  Ae  caadidates  were  rednoed  to  three,  wIm 
were  the  desoendasts  of  the  earl  of  Hantlngdon  by  three  danghteis  s  John 
Hastings,  who  claioMd  in  right  of  his  mother,  as  one  of  Ae  eo^Jwivesses  of 
the  crown ;  John  Baltol,  who  alleged  his  right,  as  being  descended  from  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  his  graod-mother ;  and  Robert  Brace,  who  was  the 
sctaal  son  of  the  second  daughter.  In  this  contest,  which  was  referred  to 
Bdward,  be  pretended  to  wish  for  the  atmost  degree  of  deliberation ;  and 
atihovgh  he  had  long  formed  his  resolation,  yet  he  ordered  all  mqniries  to  be 
auide  on  the  sahject,  that  he  might  be  master  of  tiie  argomeats  that  conld  be 
advanced  on  any  side  of  the  qaestion.  In  this  reseiMrch,  he  soon  discovered 
that  sooae  passages  in  -old  chronicles  might  be  produced  to  fhvoar  Ms  own 
•ceret  Inclinations;  and,  withoat  fitrther  delay,  instead  of  admitting  the 
dains  of  the  competitors,  he  boldly  arged  his  owa ;  and,  to  second  his  pre- 
tensions,  advanced  with  a  formidable  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Scottish  barons  were  thnnderstnick  at  these  aneocpected  pretensions; 
and  thoogb  Aey  felt  extreme  indignatioa  at  his  procedare,  yet  they  resolved 
ts  obey  mm  sammons  to  meet  at  the  castle  of  Norham,  a  pisoa  sitaated  on 
Hie  sovthetn  beaks  of  the  Tweed,  where  he  convened  the  parliament  of  tiiat 
eoantry.  He  there  prodaeed  tlM  proofs  of  his  snpeiioiity,  wUch  he  alleged 
were  tmqvestlOBable,  and  desired  their  coacarreace  with  his  idaims ;  at  the 
same  time  advisiag  them  to  ase  deHberatioB,  and  to  examine  aU  his  allega- 
tioBs  with  impartial  Justice.  To  a  proposal  that  i^peated  la  itself  so  nnrea- 
soaable,  no  lamiediatB  answer  coidd  be  given ;  wtf  vbeiaaU  Is  defective,  it 
is  not  easy  to  sabndt  to  tiie  oombatiag  a  part:  the  basons,  therefore,  oon* 
Ihraed  silent ;  and  Bdward,  interpretiBg  tide  for  a  eonseat,  addressed  himself 
to  tte  several  competltDrs  to  the  ciewa ;  and  previoas  to  Us  appeiBtiBr  one 
of  theos  as  his  vassal,  he  required  their  adoMiwIedgment  of  Ins  saperlority. 
He  natmdiy  concladed  that  none  of  them  woald  vealnre  to  disoblige  the 
man  vrlio  vras  ananimoasly  appointed  to  be  the  arbitrator  of  his  pretendons. 
Ker  was  be  deceived;  be  found  them  aH  equally  obsequious  on  this  oeeasioa. 
Hobeit  Braoe  was  the  first  who  made  the  acknowledgment,  and  the  rest 
quickly  feHowed  bis  example.  Bdward,  being  tfaas  become  the  saperior  of 
the  kingdom,  undertook  next  to  consider  whlcb  candidate  was  the  fittest  to 
be  appointed  under  bim ;  or  it  any  be,  as  they  appeared  all  indifferent  to 
Urn,  wbi4^  had  tiie  Justest  <^m.  In  order  to  give  this  deliberation  the  ap- 
pearance of  impartiAlty,  a  hundred  comnnssioners  were  appoiated ;  forty  of 
the  ovmber  were  chosen  by  the  candidates  who  were  in  the  interests  of 
John  HaKol ;  forty,  by  those  in  the  faiterests  of  Robert  Bruce ;  and  twenty, 
by  Bdward  himself.  Having  thas  fitted  matters  to  his  satisfaction,  he  left 
the  eoninissioners  to  alt  atBcrwick ;  and  went  southward*  to  free  the  delibe- 
rations IWan  an  shadow  of  restraint  The  subject  of  the  dispute  uUimately 
rested  In  this  questioB:  Whether  Balid,  who  was  descended  from  the  elder 
sister,  but  Ihrmer  removed  by  one  degree,  was  to  be  prefened  l»efore  Brace, 
who  was  actually  tiie  yonucer  sister's  son?  The  rights  of  inbeiitaaee,  as  at 
present  generally  practised  over  Burope,  were  even  at  that  time  pretty  well 
SKcrtained ;  and  not  only  the  commissioners,  but  many  of  tfie  best  lawyers  of 
the  age,  eoncorred  in  aflhrntng  Bidiol^  superior  daiuL  Bdward,  tiberefore, 
pffenonneed  sentence  in  bis  fevoar;  and  that  can^Hdate,  upon  renewing  his 
oafli  of  fbalty  to  Bngland,  vras  put  in  possession  ef  the  Scottish  kingdom,  and 
al  Its  fortresses,  whlcb  bad  beea  previoBsly  put  lato  the  hands  of  the  king 

BaSolbeIng  thus  placed  upon  the  throne,  less  as  a  king  thaa  as  a  vasaul, 
Bdward's  first  step  was  saHdent  to  convince  Ac  Sooto  of  his  intentieM  to 
stretdh  the  prerogative  to  the  utmost  Instead  of  gradually  aooaatonib^ 
ftcm  to  bear  the  English  yoke,  and  ef  sliding  bis  new  power  open  ihem  ^r 
ilow  and  iiapereeptftle  degrees,  be%egan  at  eiMjete  giae  them  wstiee  of  Ms 
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iBtentiou.  A  nMrobant  of  Gmoohv  had  presMiied  a  petition  to  him,  inport- 
ing  that  Alexander,  the  late  king  of  Scotland,  wa»  indebted  to  him  in  a  large 
■nm,  which  wai  atill  unpaid,  notwithstanding  all  his  soIiciiatioBS  to  Baliol, 
the  present  king,  for  payment.  Edward  eagerly  embraeed  this  opportunity 
of  exeroising  his  new  right,  and  sammoned  the  king  of  Scotland  to  appear  at 
Westminster,  to  answer  in  person  the  merchant's  complaint  Upon  subjects 
equally  trivial  he  sent  six  requisitions,  at  different  times,  in  one  year ;  so  that 
the  poor  Soottidi  king  soon  perceived  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  name  only, 
bnt  not  the  authori^,  of  a  sovereign.  Willing,  therefore,  to  shake  off  the 
A.  D.  1906.]  yoke  of  so  troublesome  a  master,  Baliol  revolted,  and  procured 
the  pope's  abiwlution  from  his  former  oaths  of  homage.  To  strengthen  his 
hands  still  more,  he  entered  into  a^iecret  treaty  with  Philip  king  of  France, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  aa  union  between  these  two  nations,  that, 
for  so  many  succeeding  ag^s,  was  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  England. 
To  confirm  this  alliance,  the  king  of  Scotland  stipulated  a  marriage  between 
his  eldest  son  and  the  dau|^ter  of  Philip  de  Valois. 

Edward,  to  whom  these  transactions  were  no  secret,  endeavoured  to  ward 
the  threatened  blow,  by  being  the  first  aggressor ;  and  accordingly  summoned 
John  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal,  and  to  send  him  a  supply  of  forces 
against  an  invasion  from  France,  with  which  state  he  had  for  some  time  been 
at  variance.  He  also  summoned  him  to  surrender  some  of  his  principal  forts, 
and  to  appear  at  a  parliament  which  was  held  at  Newcastle.  None  of  these 
commands,  as  jte  well  foresaw,  being  complied  with,  he  resolved  to  enforce 
A.  D.  1306.1  obedience,  by  marching  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  four 
thousand  horse,  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  As  the  Scottish 
nation  had  little  reliance  on  the  vigour  or  the  Oftrage  of  their  king,  they  had 
assigned  him  a  council  of  twdve  noblemen  to  assist,  or,  more  properlv  speak- 
ing, to  superintend  his  proceedings.  They  raised  an  aimy  of  forty  thousand 
men  lor  ue  present  emergency,  and  marched  them  to  Uie  frontiers,  which 
Edward  was  now  preparing  to  attack.  But  some  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  among  whom  were  Robert  Bruce  and  his  son,  endea^ 
▼cured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Edward  by  an  early  submission,  which 
served  not  a  little  to  intimidate  those  who  still  adhered  to  their  kin^.  The 
progress,  therefore,  of  the  English  arms  was  extremely  rapid ;  Berwick  was 
taken  by  assault,  sir  William  Douglas,  the  governor,  made  prisoner^  and  a 
garrison  of  seven  thousand  men  put  to  the  sword.  Elated  by  these  advan- 
tages, Edward  despatched  earl  Warrenne,  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  lay  siege 
to  Dunbar;  and  the  Soots,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  that  place,  advan- 
ced with  their  whole  army,  under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Mar,  Bochan, 
and  Lenox,  to  relieve  it  Although  the  superiority  of  number  was  greatly  on 
their  side,  yet  courage  and  discipline  were  entirely  on  that  of  the  English. 
The  conflict  was  of  short  continuance ;  the  Scots  were  soon  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, and  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men  were  slain.  The  casUe  of  Dunbar,  with 
all  its  {prison,  surrendered  the  day  following;  and  Edward,  who  was  now 
come  up  with  the  main  body  of  his  anny,  lea  them  onward  into  the  ooun- 
try  to  certain  conqnest  The  castles  of  the  greatest  strength  and  Impor- 
tance opened  their  gates  to  him  almost  without  resistance ;  and  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  eonntiy  acknowledged  the  conqueror.  The  northern 
parts  were  not  so  easily  reduced,  being  defonded  by  the  inaccessible  moun- 
tains and  intricate  forests  that  deformed  the  face  of  that  country.  To  make  him- 
self master  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  Edward  reinforced  his  army  vrith  num- 
bers of  men  levied  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  who,  bdag  used  to  this  kind  of  desul- 
tory war,  were  best  qualified  to  seek  or  pursue  Uie  latent  enemv.  But  Baliol 
made  these  preparations  unnecessary;  he  found  that  a  ready  submission 
was  more  sale  and  easj  than  a  fierce  resistance  dravm  out  amon|^  mountain- 
ous deserts,  which  might  be  rendered  stUl  more  dreadful  by  famine.  He 
hastened,  therefore,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  victor,  and  expressed  the  deep- 
est repentance  for  his  former  disloyalty.  To  satisfy  him  still  farther,  he  made 
a  solemn  resignation  of  the  crown  into  his  hands ;  and  the  whole  kingdom 
so<m  after  followed  his  example.  Edward,  thus  master  of  the  kingdom,  took 
every  precantion  to  seewe  his  title,  and  Uxabolish  those  distinottona  *^* ^ 
night  M  apt  to  keep  the  nntion  in  its  former  independence. 
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H«  tmnhXty  destroyed  all  reeordt  and  moDameats  of  antiqoity  that  in- 
spired  tlie  people  with  natioBal  pride.  He  carried  away  a  stoney  which  the 
traditioBS  of  tiie  Talgar  pretended  to  ha^e  been  Jacob's  pillow,  on  which  aU 
their  kingB-were  aeated  when  they  were  anointed.  T^is,  the  ancient  tradi* 
tion  had  assored  them,  was  the  marie  of  their  government,  and  whercTcr  it 
was  placed  their  command  was  always  to  follow.  The  i^reat  seal  of  Balid 
was  broken :  and  that  nnhappy  monarch  himself  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
London,  and  committed  to  oastodr  in  the  Tower.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
restored  to  his  Uberty,  and  banished  to  France,  wheto  he  died  in  a  private 
station,  withoat  making  any  farmer  attempts  to  reinstate  himself  upon  the 
throne ;  happier  perhaps  in  privacy,  than  if  he  had  been]  gratified  in  tiie  par- 
softs  of  ambition. 

The  oesaation  which  was  given  to  Bdward  by  those  snccesses,  in  his  insa- 
faff  dominions,  induced  him  to  torn  his  ambition  to  the  continent,  where  he 
eipected  to  recover  a  part  of  those  territories  that  had  been  nsarped  from  his 
erown  during  the  imbecility  of  his  predecessors.  There  had  been  a  roptore 
with  Fraaoe  some  time  before,  apon  a  very  trifling  occasion.  A  Norman  and 
Eogiish  ship  met  olT  the  coast,  near  Bayonne,  and  having  both  occasion  to 
draw  wttter  from^the  same  spring,  there  happened  a  qnarrel  for  the  prefer- 
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This  scolBe,  in  which  a  Norman  was  slain,  prodnced  a  complaint  to 
dM  fcifi^  of  France,  who  desired  the  complainant  to  take  his  own  revenge, 
and  not  bring  such  matters  before  him.  This  the  Normans  did  shortly  after ; 
for,  seisinir  the  crew  of  a  ship  in  the  Channel,  they  hanged  a  part  of  the  num- 
ber, together  with  some  dogs,  in  the  presence  of  all  thdr  companiops.  This 
pfodnced  a  retaliation  from  the  Bngnsh  cinqne-ports ;  and  the  animosity  of 
the  naerchants  on  both  sides  being  wrought  up  to  fury,  the  sea  became  a  scene 
of  piraey  md  murder.  No  ouarter  was  given  on  either  side ;  the  mariners  were 
destroyed  by  hundreds ;  ana  at  last  the  affair  became  too  serious  for  the  sove- 
logns  of  either  side  to  continae  any  longer  unconcerned  spectators.  Some  in- 
ciiMtaal  oTcrtures  were  made  for  an  accommodation ;  but  Bdward,  seeing  that 
it  was  likely  to  come  to  an  open  ru]>tare,  gave  orders  for  having  his  territory  of 
Ouimiie,  apon  the  continent,  put  into  a  posture  of  defence.  Nor  was  he  re- 
miss in  making  treaties  with  several  neighbouring  princes,  whose  assistance 
he  porehased,  though  greatly  to  the  diminution  of  his  scanty  revenues.  He 
even  sent  an  armv,  collected  in  Bngland  from  the  jails,  which  had  been  filled 
in  the  former  reign  with  robbers,  who  were  pow  made  serviceable  to  the 
stale:  These,  though  at  first  successful,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Bre- 
tagne,  earl  of  Richmond,  were  soon  repulsed  by  the  French  army,  under  the 
coipasaiid  of  Charies,  brother  to  the  kinjg  of  France.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to 
diseoorage  Edward  from  any  favourite  pursuit.  He  renewed  his  attempts 
upon  Goienne,  and  sent  thither  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  under  the 
eommaiid  of  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Lancaster.  That  prince  gained,  at  first, 
some  advantages  over  the  French  at  Bonrdeauz;  but  he  was  soon  after  seised 
with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died  at  Bayonne. 

The  king,  finding  his  attempts  upon  that  quarter  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
attack  France  upon  another,  where  he  hoped  that  kingdom  [a.  d.  1297. 
would  be  more  vulnerable.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  John,  earl  of  Hol- 
hmd,  b^  giving  him  his  daughter  Elisabeth  in  marriage ;  and  also  with  Guy, 
eari  of  Flanders,  whose  assistance  he  procured  for  the  stipulated  sum  of 
seventy-fiTO  thousand  pounds.  From  these  assistances  he  entertained  hopes 
of  being  once  mojre  able  to  recover  his.  hereditary  dominions ;  and  he  accord- 
bgly  set  himself  earnestly  about  providing  money  for  such  an  arduous  un- 
derteking.  This  was  not  obtained  without  me  greatest  struggles  with  his  clerry 
tad  the  people :  so  that  when  he  came  to  take  the  field  In  Flanders,  at  me 
head  of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  the  proper  season  of  action  was  lost ; 
vherelbre  the  ung  of  France  and  he  were  ^ad  to  come  to  an  accommodation, 
by  wfaieh  thcj  agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
pope.  By  this  mediation  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  their  union  should 
DC  eeaiented  vrith  a  double  marriage, — that  of  Edward  with  Margaret,  Phi- 
lip's sister;  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  with  Isabella,  the  French 
aonurdi's  danghter.  Philip  was  prevailed  on  to  restore  Onienne  to  the  Eog- 
bh.    He  agreed  also  tp  abaudonihe  king  of  Scotland,  upon  condition  that 
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EdwUrd  should  io  like  niAnner  negieot  the  etrl  of  Flwkiers.  Thus*  ttAcr  a 
rety  txpetuAre  war,  the  two  monarchs  were  obliged  to  ait  down  jnat  where 
tfiey  began;  and,  instead  of  making  preparations  against  eaeh  oth«*»  thcty  le- 
solved  to  torn  the  weight  of  their  power  upon  tlieir  weaker  neighboiira. 

Bat  tboagh  this  expedition  was  thus  fmitlessiy  tenninafted.,  yet  tiM  expenses 
Wbieh  were  reqnisite  for  fitting  it  out  were  not  only  bonleasoine  to  the 
king,  bat  eren,  in  the  event,  threatened  to  shake  him  on  hia  throne.  la  order 
at  first  to  set  the  great  mabbine  in  movement,  he  raised  considerable  sapplies 
by  means  of  his  parliament;  and  that  angast  body  was  then  first  modelled  by 
him  into  the  form  in  which  it  eontinaes  to  this  day.  As  a  great  part  of  the 
property  ot  the  kingdom  was  now,  by  the  introdaetion.  of  oommeroe  and  the 
improvement  of  agricoltare,  transferred  from  the  barons  to  the  lower  olaases 
of  Hie  people,  so  their  consent  was  thovght  neeessary  for  raising  any  oonsi- 
derable  supplies.  For  this  reason  be  issned  writs  to  the  sherifis,  enjoining 
them  to  send  to  paitiament,  along  with  two  knighta  of  the  shire,  (as  in  the 
isrmer  reign,)  two  deputies  from  each  boroof^  witihin  their  oonnty,  ptorided 
with  sntBeient  powers  from  their  oonstitnents  to  grant  snob  demands  as  they 
sboAM  think  reasonable^  for  the  aaisty  of  tiie  sute.  Ttie  charges  of  these 
deputies  were  to  be  borne  by  the  boroogfa  which  sent  them ;  and  so  lar  were 
Hiey  from  constdering  their  deputatioA  ns  an  honour,  that  nothing  could  bo 
more  displeasing  to  any  borougk  than  to  be  tkos  obliged  to  send  a  depa^,or 
to  any  individafd  than  to  be  ms  chosen.  However,  the  antfaority  of.  uese 
commoners  im^reased  by  time.  Their  union  gave  them  weight ;  and  it  boeame 
customary  among  them,  in  return  for  the  supplies  whidi  they  granted,  to  pre* 
for  petitioBS  to  the  crown  for  the  redreas  of  those  griovanoea  under  which 
they  supposed  the  natioB  to  laboor.  The  mote  the  king's  necessities 
Inereased,  the  more  he  found  it  expedient  to  give  them  an  early  redress, 
liH  from  requesting,  the  commons  proceeded  to  requiring ;  and,  havmg  alt  the 

Sroperty  of  the  nation,  they  by  degrees  began  to  be  possessed  of  the  power, 
ueh  was  the  constitution  of  that  parliament,  to  which  Bdward  applied  for 
assistance  against  Wance.  He  obtained  from  the  barons  and  kni^ts  ar  grmit 
of  the  twelfth  of  their  moveables ;  from  the  borourltt  an  eighth ;  and  fkom  the 
clergy  he  resolved  to  exact  a  fifth  ;  but  he  there  found  an  imexpected  resist- 
ance. This  bodv  of  men,  who  had  already  f(rit  the  weight  of  his  ■eeeaoities, 
resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  any  pretext,  n^herthan  thos  submit  to  soch 
a  heavy  and  disproportioned  imposition.  The  pope  had  some  time  before 
issoed  a  bull,  prohibiting  the  clergy  from  pa^ng  taxes  to  any  temporal  piince, 
without  permission  frtym  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  these  of  Ihyawd  now  pleaded 
conscience,  in  refosing  to  comply  with  tiie  king's  demand.  Tiiey  alleged,  that 
tliejr  owed  obedience  to  two  sovereigns,  a  spiritnid  and  a  tomporal ;  bat  that 
tiieir  eternal  happiness  bound  them  to  obey  one,  while  only  iMf  worldly 
safety  led  them  to  acknowledge  the  commands  of  the  other.  Edward  was 
somewhat  mortified  at  their  renisal,  but  employed  6ieir  own  arguments  witii 

Sreat  force  against  them.  He  refused  them  his  temporal  protection,  and 
rdered  his  judges  to  receive  no  cause  brought  before  tbem  by  the  clergy, 
bnt  to  hear  and  decide  ail  causes  in  which  tiiey  were  defendants ;  to  do  every 
man  justice  against  them;  and  to  deny  tiion  justice  even  under  the  greatest 
l^juiy. 

In  tills  outiawed  situation  they  suffered  numberless  hardiAips  from  every 
ruffian,  while  the  king's  oflicers  remained  unconcerned  ;spectators  of  the 
ravaj^es  committed  upon  them,  without  incurring  the  hatred  of  oppressive  or 
vindictive  cruelty.  Whenever  the  clergy  ventured  from  home;  they  were 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  and  robbed  of  their  cfotiies:  the  primate  him- 
self was  attacked  on  the  highway,  and  stripped  of  all  his  equipage  and  frimi- 
ture.  These  severities  at  length  prevailed :  and  tiie  deny  agrMl  to  lay  the 
sums  they  were  taxed  in  some  church  appointed  them,  which  were  to  be  taken 
nwav  by  the  king's  officers.  Thus  at  once  they  obeyed  the  king,  wfthout  in- 
cnrnng  the  censures.of  the  pope.  Bat  though  these  sums  were  very  greats 
they  were  by  no  means  adeguate  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  New  taxes  were 
therefore  arbitrarily  Imposed,  Edward  laid  n  duty  of  forty  shillings  a  saok 
upon  wool ;  he  required  the  sheriffs  of  each  county  to  supply  him  vrith  two 
thousand  qnarters  of  wheat  and  as  many  of  oats,  witliout  considering  the 
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^inHpg  HiPiPfcit»y  JMiiio>J»g  AoiMrt^  »a<  Ropy  9mfdfAi>  umrwiifa^ai 
ftpgliWj  40  jNiM<li»  •mw">J'^  fif  #n  AiwrAbaliko  pnoroM^  .to  Mnd  oior 
JBto^talo^Wi^Wl^ikeJimMif  inlMri^  tW  ^piiif^  *»  jdyhr^ciiQii^o  Ae  «i4^  .of 
FMMide«9.  JRaI  IIw*^  4in9  mm^M  wMmM  refnn^  Ao  ^oir  Uf  oideo, 
■wngi  tlwt  *0f  mitp  aWi^  iky  Arir^oikM^^ j^o4AM0)Oal|r  ioitbo  .wjog, 

tm^^m  >t»  .iw»feq>  Wt  jwmico*  A.  ^^iMioot  ^itooroiiiiQii  jtoMiwL  xiioJu«r» 

■jJiln^iwBpgjiliiMielfjlo.tlia  p<wvM4ci»  mod  Qi«k,  ^  9ifjmA  I  bv  i6od»  jon  AhoM 
j»4»vjp9  jv  ho  Imiffri/^  ^  »bk^  ik^  hmmshUf\hwmu  Mplkd,  *'  girUoffI 
t^  a«d,  ImMiHoilh^  j»  Mr  li«  liMWtl*''  Wo  oi^OBitiao  qoUo  4oftAtod 
i|M.llc|l^«o  Ayr  Ae.oongiiMl.of  OiriqiMi0w  ife4daiid  he  ted  «▼•»  .precoga^ 
tif9#|imp400  IjRr;  ia«d«i«i4li  Miot  iMffnioe  joif  mnd  vbkh  .«l«ior0|l»o^lit 
MPO  teA  ftim-Mfiim^  mmo  twyoAd  tie  lino  of  .dUoffel^o,  be  deiired  Ao>bfe 
me^pnUed  4e  lite  ibf«w$f  io  the  ohwrqh,  and  lo  hie  iieople.  lie,itheBBCoii»» 
ptanted  thf  iiw«ea(t  jBeeeM»tie»  of  iUie  «roiwtt,4»d  ^wrooiieeo,  opon  his  xotarft 
iinHi  kw  Wknl^  ewedMoii,-to.redr«Me  ^  iptievMMee,  Ao jrestore.the  exeon* 
iKHi  4|i|ihe  J»fii,  pod  tp  jiDiihe^ie  Jtitjoetoiewapepiw>ioiifor.the  loeies.whioh 
thcf  iWld  APAlmotf.  ^bepe  prolenMiM  ^ect ed  4o  nUiiy  Ihe  kindUns  idiacon* 
teoie.qlilhieMil^  dMW'bw4ihMoee»  except  lhatitheitwD>nohilemen».atneeded 
hy^MBp*  ihody.Pf  jQMfilry. find 'iftfiipti^f  took  poMofsioiixtf  the  oitv.  gateau 
wl  iMiMkfddhe4^D9>iQO«ooil  jtp  aigadlagiiffciCliiaffta,  ^d  tp  add  a  oiaiaae<t* 
aeeyre  |he  JM^ipp  jfty  ppwr.againat  iiU>ioipoiitiQiia  immI  taxei  .vitheot  the  eoor 
<Wt.<»f  pMlifMMAt.  -jEbiajIhe  ooaooU  readilyagseed  4p  Jign.;  and  the  king 
hiaiafdf,  TWheP  iit  jpaa  ^opt  mw  M>  ihim  la  Fljuidera,  alter  aone  besita^ioii, 
thoiiglitipipperrtPidoithe.miiie.  Jheie.eoiieeaaiops  he  eonfir|iiod  upon  hie  i«- 
taiA.;  paid4iiopgh',ilii8 j«ohwe  that  he  .waa  A\ene  to  grantbi^  thani».yet  he 
wia  at  laat  )hnMight  to  ipaeta.plepaty.eepiaat  to  all  ithe  aKtiele8.thata[ere 
dcwiomted  pf  iiipi.  SIhiM,  i^lbor  .the  .eooteait  nf  «•  age,  ilf  agiw  .Charta  vaa 
iiaMibr  iWtpMMMd ;  tQQr..waa(it  ithe  kaat  .dnmaMtaiioe  Io  ito  .^eumkuti  4hat  its 
ewiftb^ptiop  jpsai  4ypcaafd AajOiape^of  the  groateatiaiid  boldoat  |>riiiees.tbat 
ever  puMT^ddbeiBi^fvah  acpptce* 

1^  dheogh  the  iPontallltiQO  of  ihk  .fd^nter  area  ohtaioed  idAQat  jMoeh 
violeoee,  yet  it  waa  ipcahahte  that  jihe  dialoihaaee  f^ven  .by  Scotland  abodt 
the,pailiPilh«e  aaight  jh^moihaateiied  its  dual  iexeoatioiL  Thatfietce  natioii, 
fIM  Jipd  hoea  lOoaopeoBd  mme  tiaieiMlose  Hith  mo  much  eaae,  atill  diaeo* 
Mod  jA  ^riiit  ,pf  iaaepeodoBQey  ithat  bo  aeraritjr.eQiild  leftcaio,  nor  defeata 
aaMM.  iBhe  «Nrl  Wjaoianaerhad  .be^  left  jiuttkiarjr  Isithat  khugdom ;  and 
hMtpendfpen  aod  .oiodemtioa  .veie  eqaaj  <to  iiif  xaloar.  iHe  thentoce  pro* 
teeted^llieipepple pritb-hladvtalio^.asihe.hadaubdaed  itliemibyihis  ansa:  i>Qt 
baiag.oliliged,  liy>the.bad  afate  afrhia'heaUh,.tolea]||3.thatikiBgdoDii,iheleft 
tte  gdmiidatratioa  Id  (the  iundB  iof  itaso  ,yumf  daipiroper  .adaiateKa;  Jthexme, 
Ph00OiP4ipejieaiQnBaahy,.ma^Ofoaa  aod  cniel;.thei>aier,ealled:Grea* 
ppghpai,  jaea  Madeioaa.  and  meaa.  lUader  aoeh  311  adiipAiatiatipn,ilittle  ata^ 
IrifilVjeiMldiieiaimeoted;. and. their  iiyuatieejHHinihrQaeitfaia  diatreaa^djyo* 
pie  i«lo.4pa»>l0he)Moo.  A  fear.of.thfiee  ji|io«Jiad  dpd  iato  Jthe  amt  riaaodes^ 
■ihiejia<iitaini>liaBfctheai»a.of  JdKaad^  toolLthia  oiipQatiudtr<iajpopr.doirn, 
aad  strike  te iaiadoak    iOmy  were  di^ed  iby -WdliaiiiiVfraUaoe,  m  eela>. 


hra(ed  ia ffftootHahiitoayt  jhe  yognger  jon  4>f  Ji^entlMBan.who  iliyed;in>the 

of  fdcaiiti 


mtemjpdal  «f  ithe  Jdnadoas.  :He  waa  a  maa  of  gigaiitio.atatdve^iiiecedihlp 
itMwgft,  jasd  iimaaiiig  :liitaepidify ;  efgerljr  deriaDoa  :af  liadepeodeooe,  «mI 
poMAiiaedjr|lh4he  oi08t.diaiiitarealed.apiitt4>tpatriotiii|i,  Vo-Oda  maadiad 
riiaaated  aiiithpoe  vhoorace  obnoxioiis4p  tbaJSagtiabgoveitBHeai;  theprppd, 
the  bold,ithe  .nriaqwaly  •nd.the  aaAhitiouB.  ITheae,  t|>red  aaaong  ^daosert  a&d 
tiMBaataiea,;eonld  npt  feriiear  adariiia^in  their  Icadeir  idtigne^d 
■Bd«'  4bti»w  JAdjtenioe^Juhiah  4hpr'*ipp4gidihera»d4bei>e>wer 
6.  o 
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of  Innutti  aalard  lb  ebdttre ;  lie  soott,  ftercfare,  btoMone  ¥ke  priiieipal  olijeel 
of  VbeiraffeeCibB  and  their  eiteen.    Hk  irst  es(Aoits  were  eonfiiied  to  petty 
ft?ft|;et  and  ooeaiioaol  attaekj  tipoa  tke  £aglmi>.  -  As  Ub  fbreet  tecrecsed, 
Ins  eflofrts  beeane  mora  fbmiidable ;  every  day  brought  aoooottts  ef  his  great 
actions ;  his  patty  was  joined  irst  by  the  desperate,  and  Hien  by  die  enters 
prising;  at  last,  all  who  lored  their  eoontry  came  to  take  shelter  niidcr  his 
protection.    Thus  reinforced,  he  fltoAMd  a  plasi  of  sarprbing  Omesby,  the 
uworthy  Bqglish  miniater,  who  resided  at  Seone ;  bat  dmogh  iMs  tynmt 
escaped  the  meditated  iitnptioni  yet  his  eifeets  serred  to  recompense  Ihe 
insargents.    From  this  time,  the  Soots  began  to  giww  too  powerful  for  the 
Bnglish  that  were  appointed  to  govern  timn :  knany  of  their  principal  barons 
joined  the  insurgents ;  sir  William  Douglas  was  among  the  foremost  openly 
to  avow  his  attachmeat;  while  Robert  Bruce  secretly  fhvoured  and  promoted 
the  cause.    To  oppose  this  imeKpected  insurrection,  earl  Warrenne  collected 
an  army  of  forty  thoasand  men  in  the  north  of  England,  and  prepared  to 
attack  the  Scots,  who  hadbv  this  time  crossed  tiie  borders,  and  had  bcffnn  to 
ravage  the  country.    He  snddenly  entered  Annaadate,  and  came  up  vrith  the 
enemy  at  Irviae,  where  he  surprised  their  forces,  who,  being  Inferior  in  limn- 
ber,  capitnlated,  and  promised  to  give  hostages  for  their  fnture  fidelity. 
Most  or  the  nobility  renewed  their  oaths,  and  joined  the  Bnglish  amy  with 
rdootance,  waiting  a  more  favonrablc  occasion  for  vindicating'  their  freedom. 
Wallace  alone  disdained  submission ;  but,  with  his  faithM  fbHowers,  marched 
northwards,  with  n  foil  intention  to  protract  the  hour  of  slavery  as  long  as  he 
.  could.    In  the  mean  time,  Warrenne  advanced  in  the  pursuit,  and  overtook 
him«  where  he  was  advantageously  posted,  in  the  neighbSonihood  of  StirHnr, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Forth.    The  earl,  perceiving  the  Ihvourabie 
ground  he  had  chosen,  was  for  declining  the  engaigemant;  bat  beiag  pressed 
by  Cressingham,  a  proud  man,  whose  private  leveUge  operated  over  his 
judgment,  the  old  earl  was  at  last  obliged  to  comply,  and  he  passed  over  a 
part  of  his  army  to  begin  the  attack.    Wallace  allowing  sodi  numbers  of  the 
BogUsh  to  get  over  as  be  thought  himself  superior  to,  boldly  advanced  npon 
them  before  tiiey  were  completely  formed,  and  put  them  entirely  to  the  rout. 
Fart  were  pursued  into  the  river  that  lay  in  the  rear,  and  the  rest  were  cot 
to  pieces.    Among  the  slain  was  Cressingham  himself^  whose  memory  was  s6 
extremely  odious  to  the  Scots,  that  they  flayed  his  dead  body,  and  made 
saddles  oif  his  skin.    The  earl  retired  with  the  remains  -of 'his  army  to  Berwick , 
while  his  porsners  took  such  castles  as  were  but  ill  provided  for  a  siege. 
Wallace  returned  into  Scotland,  after  haviag  thus,  for  a  time,  saved  faia 
country ;  laden  with  an  immense  plunder,  with  which  he  for  a  while  dispelled 
the  prospect  of  femine  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  nation. 

A.  D.  1208.]  Edward,  who  was  in  Flanders  while  these  misfortunes  hap^ 
pened  in  England,  hastened  back  with  impatience  to  restore  his  authority, 
and  secure  Ids  former  conquests.  ^  As  the  mscontents  of  the  people  were  not 
yet  entirely  appeased,  he  took  every  popular  measure  that  he  thought  wonki 
give  them*  satisfaction.  lie  restored  to  the  citiaeos  of  London  tiie  power  of 
electing  their  own  magistrates,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  father's  reign.  He  ordered  strict  inaoiries  to  be  made  conceniing 
the  quantity  of  core  which  he  had  arbitrarily  seised  for  the  use  of  his  armies, 
as  if  he  intended  to  pajr  the  value  to  the  owners.  Thus  having  appeased,  if 
not  satisfied,  all  complaints,  he  levied  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions ;  and» 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  tiionsand  men,  he  directed  his  march  to  the  norths 
folly  resolved  to  talLC  vengeance  upon  the  Scots  for  their  late  dcfoetlon. 

It  may  easily  be  avpposed  that  the  Scots,  even  if  united,  were  ill  nUo  to 
resist  such  an  army,  commanded  by  such  a  king ;  bat  their  own  mntoal  dia* 
sensions  served  to  render  them  still  more,ooequai  to  the  contest,  and  to  pre- 
pare Bdward's  way  to  an  easy  triumph.  The  Soots  were  headed  by.  three 
coamianders,  who  each  claimed  an  equal  share  of  authority;  tfiese  were  the 
steward  of  Scotiand>  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  and  William  Wallace,  who  offered 
to  give  up  his  command,  but  whose  party  refosed  to*follow  any  other  leader. 
The  Scottish  army  wes  posted  at  ralkirk,  and  there  proposed  to  abide  the 
assault  of  the  Bnglish.  They  wen  drawn  np  in  three  sefNunilo  divisions, 
forauMg  a  eotaipleto  body  of  pikemeny  and  the  intervals  illed  op  with 
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ar^ei*.   TWr: hmmk  w^n  ptopd  iii4li9 «M«n  «i44MrfimU  was 
with  palisadet. 

Bdwaid,  though  jbe  mw  th«l  the  •dvuitAg'e  of  sitaatioii  vm  against  huB, 
Uttle  regaidod  raeh  a  tiqperioiily,  oohlMontofhia  skill  and  bismiahoffss 
wbonfof«,diTidiaf  his  foioM  also  into  thfoo bodies,  ho  led  them  to  Utoattaek.^ 
Jast  as  he  adTapoed  at  the  head  ofhis  tnM^,  the  Soots  set  op  sacii  a  shoot, 
tiiat  the  horse  upon  which  the  king  rode  Uh^  fright,  thiew  and  afterwards 
kicked  bin  oa  the  ,ribs  as  hr-l«7  on  the  gioands  hnt  the  Intiepid  sMmaieh, 
thoagh  sorely  bndsed  with  his  fall,  qnicUy  mooiited  again  with  his  nsoal 
aiacritfy  and  ordered  tlie  Welsh  troops  to  begin  the  attack.  These  made  bot 
a  feeble  resistaaee  againpt  the  Soots,  who  fooght  with  determined  Taloor ; 
but  Sdward,  seeing  tlMBi  begin  to  deeliine,  advanced  in  person  at  the  head  of 
another  battalion ;  and,  baTing  polled  op  the  palisades,  chaiged  the  enemy 
with  such  impetnosity,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  resist  In  this  dis- 
ucss^  Waliaoe  did  all  that  lay  in  the  power  of  man  to  sustain  and  afort  the 
shock  ;  bot  the  division  commanded  by  Comyn  quitting  the  Held,  those  of  the 
lord-steward  and  of  Wallace  lay  exposed  to  the  BagliSb  archers,  who  at  that 
time  began  to  excel  those  of  all  other  nations.  Wallace  for  a  while  maintained 
an  nnequal  ocniest  with  his  pikmnen ;  bat  finding  hiniMlf  in  danger  of  bdng 
surrounded,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and  slowly  to  draw  off  tiio 
poor  remnant  of  his  troops  bdund  the  river.  Garron.  Such  was  the  famoua 
battle  of  Falkirk,  in  which  Edward  gained  a  complete  victory,  leaving  twelve 
thousand  of  the  Scots,  or,  some  wiU  have  it,  fortr  thousand^  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  while  the  English  had  not  a  hundred  slain. 

A  blow  so  dreadful  had  not  as  yet  entirely  crushed  the  sprits  of  the  Scottish 
nation ;  and,  after  a  short  interval,  they  began  to  bveathe  from  their  oaUmities* 
Waliaoe,  who  bad  gained  all  their  rcfpurds  by  his  valour,  shewed  that  he.  still 
merited  them  more  by  Us  declining  the  rewards  of  ambition»  Perceiving  bow 
much  he  wns  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  knowing  bow  prejudioial  that  envy 
would  prove  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  ho  resigned  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom,  and  humbled  himself  to  a  private  station.  He  proposed  Comyn  as 
the  properest  peiscii  to  supply  his  room  ;  and  that  nobleman  endeavoured  to 
•hew  himself  worthy  of  Uus  pre-eminence.  He  soon  began  to  annoy  the 
enemy ;  and  not  content  with  a  defensive  war,  he  made  incursions  into  the 
soathern  oounties  of  the  kingdom,  which  Edward  had  imagined  wholly  sub- 
dued. They  attacked  an  -army  of  the  English  ly  ing  ,at  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  renown  of  the  Scottish  arms  soon  began 
to  spread  dismay  among  the  English  garrisons  left  in  that  kingdom ;  and  they 
evacuated  all  the  fortresses  of  which  they  had  for  som^  time  been  put  in  posses- 
sion. Thus  the  task  of  conquest  was  to  be  once  more  performed ;  and  in: 
proportion  to  their  losses,  the  Scots  seemed  to  gather  fresh  obstinacy. 

But  it  was  not  easy  for  any  circumstances  of  bad  fortune  to  repress  the 
cnleiprising  spirit  of  the  king.  He  assembled  a  great  fleet  and  army ;  and, 
sntsnng  the  frontiers  of  Scotmnd,  appeared  with  a  force  which  [a.  d.  ia03» 
the  enemy  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the  open  field.  The  fleet  furnished 
the  land  army  with  all  necessary  provisions ;  while  these  marched  securely 
along,  and  traversed  the  kingdom  fromone  end  to  the  other,  ravaging  the 
open  eountrjTy  takins  all  the  castles,  and  receiving  the  submissions  of  all  tho 
nobles.  This  complete  conquest  employed  Edward  for  the  space  of  two 
years;  but  he  seemed,  by  the  severity  of  bis  conduct,  to  make  the  natives 
pay  dear  for  the  trouble  to  which  they  had  put  him.  He  abrogated  all  the  Sco^ 
tish  laws  and  customs;  be  endeavoured  to  substitute  those  of  England  in  their 
pUce ;  he  entirely  razed  or  destroyed  all  their  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  en- 
4eavonied  to  blotout  even  the  memoiy  of  their  former  independence  and  free- 
dom. There  seemed  to  remain  only  one  obstacle  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Scottish  monarch;|r  i  and  that  was  William  Wallace,  who  still  continued  refrac- 
tory, MJad,  wandering  with  a  few  forces  from  mountain  to  mountain,  still  pre- 
lerved  his  native  independence  and  usual  good  fortune*  .  But  even  M^ir  feeblo 
hopes  from  him  were  soon  disappointed ;  he  was  betrayed  into  the  king's  hands 
by  sir  John  Monteith,  his  friend,  whom  he  had.made  aciyuainted  [a.  d.  laofiw 
with  the  place  of  his  conneelmant,  being  surprised  by  bun  as  he  lay  aslem  la 
the  neighbofodiooa  ofOlasgo w.    Th^Mng,  wUling  to  stf ik^  the  iScoU  with  aa 
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ther  he  was  carried  amidst  infinite  crowds  of  spectators,  whoffMked  to§tti 
a  mkta^mm  Uttd  HlMirfiHM  tie  Matmy  iHA«  NMiefiMitiMi.  Qtf  *o  d»f  «fler 
Ms  ttifytf  Ii«r  W^'bhifiilA  fb  Ms  liW  tft  a  trtf«Mr,  m  WesMisMMir,'  wftere 
M Wttl'tAii^^  tfi^ii  k  figA  dMiv^  oM ^sro#M«l  wMfMiMli  Itf  ^ViMiM.  Beinf 
atooM  dr  taHbitft  ilrffittllBd  criMlliM^  IM  i^eMcirf  M*#gmy,  tfM  rfeAM«d  to 
(Mhl'fti^  jAffiMMMT  <^f  tlftf  co^n^  irtMill^'  tMM  fc  iflSs^  tt\tMf  tfkina  iM 
ab'Mtd'W  ^hnrgiflM  iMi  titMMk  IfMtiit  tf  pflhcicf  n^lkbile  M€ht  iMd  iStoter 
skMIMeaifM^  tM  fbtit,  M  htf  i^tH  hHth  ^kM€tiMUt^n^  ^€^tm  ttmitrf,' 
i^gvnraM  Idri  dmMe ;  f0t.  (JoMfdMff^BdW&rd  rfs  «« inftntMM«  sotetelgn  of 
dcollhind;  <h«N|r  MilftI  MM  gvflty  6t  ikfiifHtei^mf,  a«d  66ftdMI*ed  kirn  to  bcf 
lMflg«d»  A-^e^tt.  ^Hd  cfiMrtHetf^  tlM  «»«ltf  jMMMliidtft  Ibr  Sveb  ofbnces. 
TMH  M^tciftte  i^a«  e^^tfated  ^^mr  tbb  A&Ht  flf;tftAhi  fHAMMafffjr ;  «M  Wtf  heatf 
tfnd  d«ai^efhr  W«r^  tfxpbi^  iik^  the  oM^  titieir  ^f  ni^fiind.  Sneh  was  the 
Wl^ttJliMl  «^d  df  d  Wiiv«  ttflil»  Wlitf  hsM^  AiiytttlfR  «  ^MiiHI^  ortHMff  years,  wHh 
4«*ifol  p^Metef'ittK^i^  Ml  ^nNMof,>  AMMMd  Mtf  rtitt^  MUttWy  ai^aiast  an 
w^ant  uihrKde^. 

R«fce^  BtiMe;  ^r1  t/t  BiM^i  ifht  aMfliit  liMM'  ^n  #lfott  ilie  crti^  fate  of 
Wtiiace  hiA  mA<&t  tb^  deepfctft  ite^itisibn.  TMir  iiM6tt«il,  wbose  ffatfier 
Wiitf  dtife  ot  tb«  <:«ttrt^titord  Mr  tll«  (nroWd,  kM  mAidlfe  &^tatti  w^ffe  Mill  seeretfy 
pittitfMif  #Afl  no#  iir  tiie  l^ttf^b  ii^.  If«  ri^<^  #M  ftiAcerely  attadted  to 
tkh'  BAglf^  mibuAr^i  wbom  bb  Wai  lb  sMiie  m^tfsaM  MWf^lled  to  Miow  ; 
and  an  inteniew  witb  llTftllKee,  iddfe  6riMf  bcfibl'^  ttrtt  ebaitipfeft  was  (a&ettf 
iJOtiillNn^  liim  in  ids  rei^Qftdn  te^  set  Hil  cdabfrjr  Mfif.  dbt,  bot  beltig  yefonir* 
h^  ^M  elbti^d  to  ^v6  op  fhiD  fldtf^MAg  mhymdit  <tf  btib^  «ie  deUterer  df  bill 
I^plfrV  «btf  to  l«lttve  it  M  ifHvrge  16  Mil  Kdta;  wbo!^  iittne  #ils  R6be#t  Brace 
diidj  and  t^Htf  ^tee»t^  ihb  pt^eot  #ith  aModh  'TM^  ifbbbr  b«%leaMtti  Waf 
bHfte,  ei^ft^,  and  prudent ;  and  d  fatbnHfble  ^bfadicidM  df  cb^ddtstilneetf 
Mi^faied  to  «Qfbipilte  with  MA  aims.  Jebitf  Btttidl.  #bbtt  BdWard  bdd  dMhroned 
Afti  binfsh^  ibto  Wftnbe,  bud  M^y  df dd  itf  tbtft  eo^rft^ ;  Ms  tft^f  ion  #aa 
d  i>ridOtfef ;  abd  tfd  dtie  lipi^^arc^  to  dt^t^  tii^prMddJddMdftdiing  RMkitl- 
dtdept  Cc^myb,  #bo  was  te^hi  of  tbe  itrngndodi ;  aid  be  dfsd  #ds  Soon  dfler 
brbufbt  &t^t  td  »Mdnd  Ms  totet^M.  Hd  tbefieford  rlfAbl¥(»d  apba  fiMwidgr  Msr 
codatry  fifdfai  tbe  Biiglfib  jrblce ;  Md  iiHbotrgH  lid  dtidKid«d  tbe  eottrt  of 
Biwttrd,  ^et  be  htpst  id  make  ireeret  prepdratiebs'M  WH  fbtebded  revolt. 
Bd#a^d;  i^hd  bMl  htksti  infbrmed  nbt  oMy  bt  M  MteAfldM,  bdt  ^f  M*  aetaaf 
ebgdg«ib^dt«r,  eotatedted  Mmit^irwitft  setting  M%^  rdbdd  MM  to  drtitcfbMtf 
Gobdddt,  diid  btdered  Ml  Ms  ihddons  to  be  strtetl^  dOjieHisff.  Bniee  #di  Mill 
Vtisllt  cMt^lUy^  td  Hi*  i$fad«atoars,  bncodsctdds  df  bdn)^  ^Ml^tod^  or  dtea 
of  baWne  grtardil  net  ti^db  Ms  <lotidttiBt ;  but  fid  #dili  tddgbt  tb  dddd^MMid  Mi 
Migtr;  Ueixi  k  ft^^ni  i^ls^t  biht,  bjr  a  yentij^  fibbl^DMiil  bf  M»  ddcjbdinMee, 
ol*  tt  pliH*  bf  gfit  Bpnri  kbd  b  bdrse  df  gold;  Thi#  be  tsdnMbf^d  ai  H  Wartdn^ 
td  ^kf  M^^  e^b^e ;  WMeH  he  did  bjr  ordertrtg  Mtf  botftt^itf  to  hh  ihM  #i<i» 
tbMr  iihdfeil  fmmi  badtilftfi^ds^  to  pr^vbiit  Mil  J^idf  tMdbed  id  tiid  ibdW; 
iJi^ldMk  Bftd  theb  rnn^n. 

n.  t>.  laoe;]  na^  de^pbtcti  #«*  tU^h  cbn^ld^^ed  bs  nif  gitdt ;  hMtf 
tHiV^lled  fi^Mb  liOfl^od  to  Ldehbibbbn,  ^/ndth  ID  litlfcr  toitr  NdddiF^d  Mflei,  hi 
ifbHn  dajr^.  €dMy»/  wbo  bad  id  th^  bet^iMHbi^  eed6df tied  to  Ms  scBetoes^ 
#M  bHvbifeiy  bUb#b  Id  tiaVd  eombkadicated  Ae  ^hdlb  M  Bdwafd ;  add 
Bhtee  fliieHM;  id  fbH  di^t  pffaei^,  to  toke  vengemci^  bfMb  Mlb  tor  Ms  peiAdy, 
Rdiifiil^  tobt  bd  ^«  fbMi  ki  Dmbfries;  be  weni  tifiO^r;  dbd^  to^tbiff  MM  itt 
tbb  ddistfif^  df  fi  nibda^tery  belbdginr  to  the  Oi^tiy  FribfSi  reproached  bbbr  iti 
8i6vere  tordi^  ^\ib  Mi  trbacbbnr ;  ttad,  draw!n|^  Ms  ^ord,  ibstailthr  phmced 
it  lb  Mh  bred^i:  Sir  TbdUiaA  HUHt^atrick,  one  of  firdd^'s  Mebdi,  naMnir  bm 
sdbn  dft^if  tbV  tMidr  Wds  iUain,  and  Brace  ansVeribg  tbdt  fie  befieted  ao, 
'«Whbtr  i^dli^d  tbd  bt»6W  '' ofMt b«Kdr ?  I#ifl  tocbrd  MM;*'  addv^Mlb 
emfh  mi  r^t^l^g  abiAdldtton  at  tbe  altdir,  be  itabbM  Mm  to  thtebbart. 
It  {^  b  dlta^pK^e^Alb  iiflbbtldn,  todt  actiob^  begtdi  itt  toii  mdibil^  sbdUM^ 
ncteMbl6^s,  temridbtii  in  sbcc6i^;  , 

BHilie  bAd  bt  tMi  dctibb  bot  only  r^dd^cd  blMMlf  Ab  d^jbbt  bl^  BdwaM^I 
#«!ft(»Mebt^ Btd  ftalN^ltbd dU  Mi  l^af^ In  tbe  sdbie (^^^    n^MdiMWild 


•IMTiWD  i;i    •  ^  Iigi 


cftMtf  ^  iA«  Vi»'  mm  «lt|MiMMOIr*f  Hi*  P^gliifefoiMvai  faul  teed  tb«^ 
set W  IB  «i«  lM#«otfk  <rtti»%wi#  itliiiif  uiiiii»>i  lHy  Iby  <iwriw^fcore6 
St.  Jtiattir^,1&fkt  m^Hi  tMow$^  tM  mnMtt  «Mdm1  toMititMM^ 

dom,  and  u  often  pardqiiioir  the  deUnqiicmto  f  fMr  Iwfiiig  MMaiki*  vioiotf 

DoidnM 


rietf  fn  liV«iy  <^MMtfr  Of  tM  oilitfirjr,  iod  Pioaii^eA  tk^iMathomMe  Mfafeig- 
s}dite,t]i0  oM  kM(f  iMirMit  llt»irMirir<iifli  iNmi  to  h^gim  «Msli,  tfadtbat 
ifdtlHA^  ftvf  flltfitiiM  4MtM«fi«tt  af  tli«  taMbteml*  aavid  gite  him  HiiaaiBmig 
df  tiafouiliriy.  Atfl  HOf  dSAdAlM^  tfooM  t6^tcAw  tha  aadeiit  ipprit  of  tUa 
tt^iriiMif  #lfiy,  tiio«fgA  iiw#  ifMHiMtf  tatmida  bfa  deaHaay  jrat  laaalira*  to 
A^flfee  fM  partial;  trf^w^,  ICMI  to  ftMM  llle  Soois  anaa  aionF  iramUd  lit  lia  ap« 
pft«fiid««.  Hdt^irM  rdVWl^ dffiliHM  tli«  wMa todkrn a  wA  avinfady  liiai 
ii<Kfrin|^  hut  ftmtHtii  IktmUf  ttd  oaiipla*^  iMidaga  ooiddMlisIf  liii  Beaaaltf 
flieM.  m  MimiibMM  mjMMf§i  MbUit^^  aa*  aH  wba  ft«M  kgr  kai^bl'* 
fisrirlae,  to  dla«t  Ual  M  Gl^llste,  #M«lb>iraii  appolatad  aallia  ganaHd  laiiladM 
TooA  ;  a&diik  flio  vMMI  thtto  ia  ddtoelUMl  fl  badf  of  fofoto  belMa  Mai  iato 
dcdtiHHd,  ddder  the  tonstmM  4X  Aftmi^  da  YaioMa,  lAabogav  tka  torato 
itoM  hMt^i/khf  u  t^^aU  flM0if  o¥ar  BMica^  ator  Motiiac*^  ih  PaitiM 
drire.  That  #ariike  dMUDttMdl'  ii«Wlit  witb  gaail  dbatfuaay ;  ha  war  Hirflaa 
diaiiMNtiited  from Mit  iMttto  in tha^ ieio«4  aad aa aAte i^ooittMl:  ha«at  iaal 
fee  wai  oMig«d  Id  fly i  dM  ttt<ft  sMtor,  i#ilh  #  to#  fWlo#ata»  ia  toa  Waatoia 
lilea.  The  oM  df  AtfeOf,  iSr  MMi  F#Ilm^,  dttd  sir  GhthMaphar  Baton^  wh» 
had  bean  tolcen  frritodtM,  #«rd  taMiiad  dairaHon  on  Hia  ipot  Idwndl* 
ately  after  tlni  dreadftd  blow,  tlie  resfmtffil  liing  faimsalf  appeared  in  parsoo^ 
entering  Scotland  with  his  army  divided  into  two  parts,  and  expecting  to 
find,  in  the  opposition  of  the  pea^l^f  a^  |ltoUift  for  punishing  them.  But  this 
brave  prinee,  whowaa  never  omal  bat  fiom  motives  of  policv,  aoold  not 

Siaish  the  poor  snbmittiiig  natives  who  maoe  no  resiitalide.  HiA  Knger  waa 
sikppbiikted  ift  ttcfr  Moilfiafldti  i  tt»d  h«  wds  uhnatod  to  inltawirtale  thisa 
#ho  only  opined  pM^Mit  i6  Ai*  iiMg)iatiMi<  tt  was  ahicfly  npan  toe  noblaa 
of  ffae  coaiitry  that  «ba  if^gb/i  of  hi^  >«Mntttt6ii  Mk.  The  Aidtor  af  Brdoai» 
itid  the  coimtess  df  lldcMrtr,  ¥fiH  Mdt  ttp  in  Wooden  ol^pss*  and  hna^  ovaa 
the  batllemellts  of  a  fH¥t^i  •  add  hl^  two  bitollors  fall  by  toe  handa  af  tba 
oecntfober.  '^^^^^^^^t^  ^^^  Mmmm^r  sarr^Dd  to  intouaa  toe  king*d 
fe^cfnttotsfii.  fl^  tftlfl  c6idMMMid  to  e^tMto  fre^  eottMlotioiia to  Hm  iKgJitanMiiii 
ted,  tbddgh  tiftenr  6HmAHe,  tfenHUjA  ift  seeditoi^ly  fMltoss  appfiaitoin.  Sd« 
wtid,  thereftn^,  kl  UlU  r^tolved  to  gHa  no  qamter;  and  an  toe  head  of  d 
ittot  army  edt^iM  S^^ltiM,  iMtettee  he  had  tolely  vaciaatody  #Mi  a  datormi» 
nafion  of  exti^lttiti|^  the  #hdto  bddy  6f  th(toe  idaargenii  drho  aaomad  s6  iaa* 

Satebly  tfvet^  to  hti  ^o^iMhitAt  Kotoitig  lay  before  too  refrafctaty  Saois«  bat 
o«6ec(s  ofth^  too)it  ^^Mf  Mid  torriMd  vehgednofc  t  #hU  vnAithaf  Ibaii  vaiodr 
ADf  thdir  mottvfalnii  ikWb  RMind  to  tford  tiiem  day  pdnnanabl  ptotaotioto  Bto 
Bdi*tii^s  d(«tb  dtit  ati  c«d  to  toeii*  dppVehdHsioM,  dad  rtfsaded  thair  co«»* 
itf  from  toidt  sdljMI od.  He  ftitiften6d  dnd  did4  mett  Odrtisle,  of  •  dyaetoaryi 
enfoiafd^  Ui  to<i,  dito  Iriil  Itot  bi^dth,  to  p¥otodttto  too  «itorpitoa«  toid  navef 
to  dissi^t  till  he  had  inaHV  siibdded  (he  kiiigdom<  HetfKfirBd  (Jlify7«180r4 
ia  the  sfity-ntdth  j^tit  of  his  age,  dikd  ilie  9drty>.fiftii  of  Manitfii^  wAdt  havihg 
4dd«d  vMt  to  tod  wMd  MtiMM  of  the  hin|(dom  toMi  mtf  of  tooiO  who  want 
before  or  have  saeeeeded  him,  except  Henry  tod  tUfVMMto  Ha  waa  a  i^hro^ 
ttotet  bf  ih^  hadtHjor^to  df  toe  p^obld ;  ittd  ieMoto  ftttoMpttol  to  dsarl  «ny 
ftrbilHkfy  htMrt6h  of  IjNi^ef ,  m  IHth  a  j^rotfpodt  of  todvoMsg  Hm  wditoia  af 
his  M^eHii.  H\^  Witt  bf  d  tdi^y  Mi^ito  d]^|yedMMMv  tolitoi  atotorav  of  ramiM- 
tar  tenta^ttt,  With  kt^dn  ttordtog  blaefe  eyes,  tM  att  ftspdot  toat  dotomanddd 
feterened  and  tMM.  Hid  coaiatodoti  Was  l-dtotol^  hiii  straaipto  and  dhito^ 
Hiy  niMtadflllcdL  hhd  ^i  Miape  ai^toeabld,  et&bpt  ftddt  too  atdNana  todgto  and 
ihiandto  df  m  kgti,  Wh«ttto  hd  iidd  tod  i(p|>«HdtoMi  of  hMagshaaka^  Ha 
setfned  to  hdit^  diuted  an  todse  aavadtages  whi«h  to  toat  n«d  ini|;ht  bo  ooto 
iddered  to  tfdd  ^toty.  Be  gaitked  renown  bt  hid  ditoy  to  too  Half  Land  i  ia 
Bxed  the  ifanitsil  of  Jastied  ot  hdnie;  hd  eoMftood  tod  fighu  of  tow  peoptot 
ie  wdd  the  toosi  dtpert  hi  idartidl  ditordlsed  of  ony  toan  to  the  kingaoaa;  ud 
Wat  dDdWdd  toted  dmqdeKori  by  hid  ioddoto  ovet  too  ldi#ldM  df  tomddato 


HB  HISTOBV   Off   BMttLAND. 

Siflofwding  tiinet  >aiw;  *wHii  neat  jailioe,  qBcittowid  Ike  «Mift  of  mom  of 
tiiete  cbuHif  i  bat  none  can  deny  Um  compantiTe  carcallenee,  if  they  ~ 


upon  Ibe  laajority  of  tiiaee  miiicai  w1m>  eithar  waot  bafon^  ar  hawe  Mioceaded. 

BlaaDorof 


Bdwardy  by  bis  first  wife  Bfaaaor  of  Castile, bad  foar  sons  aad  ten  daughters; 
of  the  kat,  five  died  yaong;  of  the  fimner,  £dward  the  Seeond  alone,  his 
heir  and  soecessor^  sarvived  him. 

If  we  tarn  to  the  state  of  Uie  people  doring  his  administratioB,  we  shall 
find  that  Bngland  aoqoired  not  only  great  power*  bat  great  happiness,  under 
bis  proteetion.  Tb»  barens,  who  might,  daring  this  period,  be  considered  as 
a  jonto  of  petty  tyraats^  ready  to  cry  ont  for  liberty  which  they,  alone  were  to 
share,  wvre  kept  under ;  and  their  oombinations  were  but  feeble  and  ill  sop* 
ported.  ■  The  monarob  was  in  sosm  measure  absolute,  though  he  was  pra- 
dent  enon^  not  to  exert  his  power.  He  was  severe,  indeed ;  and  some  peo- 
ple tax  his  sCYerity  as  a  stain  npon  his  memoiy ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  he  was  the  first  who  began  to  disUibule  indiscriminate  justice.  Before 
his  time,  the.  people  who  rose  in  insunections  were  punished  in  the  most 
amel  manner  by  tfaa  sword  or  gibbet;  while  at  the  same. time  the  nobility, 
isbo  were  really  gaUty ,  were  treated  witb  a  degiee  of  lenity  which  encouraged 
them  1o  fresh  iasmrreotians.  Bot  what  gave  £dwai:d's  reign  a  true  valno 
with  posterity,  was  the  degree  of  power  which  the  people  began  to  assume 
daring  this  period.  The  Ung  oonsidered  the  elergy  and  barons  in  some  mea- 
sure vs.  riTab;  and,  to  weaken  their  force,  be  never  attempted  to  control  the 
slow  but  certain  advances  made  b^  the  people,  which  in  time  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  omOf  and  divided  the  authpri^  of  the  other. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

IBdward  It.  9umatnid  of  Caernarvon. — a.  d.  1807  to  1837. 

'  Thb  pleasure  which  the  people  generally  feel  at  the  accession  of  a  new 
prince,  effaoee  their  sorrow  for  the  deceased ;  the  faults  of  the  one  are  knowa 
and  hated,  while  the  other,'  from  novelty,  receives  imputed  merit  Much, 
therefore,  was  expected  frcun  the  yoong  prince;  and  all  orders  hastened  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiaooe  to  him.  He  was  now  in  the  twenty-tbird  year  of 
his  agiB,  of  an  agreeable  figure^  of  a  mild  harmless  disposition,  and  apparently, 
addicted  to  few  vices.  But  he  soon  gave  symptoms  of  his  unfitness  to  suc- 
iSBod  so  great  a  monarch  as  his  father :  he  was  rather  fond  of  the  enjoyment  of 
his  power,  tbim- of  securing  it;  and,  lulled  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  he 
tboughtiie  Jmd  done  enough  for  glory  when  he  had  accepted  the  crown.  In- 
sleadf  therefere,  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Scotland,  according  to  the 
injfanctlans  he  had  received  from  his  dying  fother,  be  took  no  steps  to  check 
the  progress  of  Bruce:  bis  march  into  that  country  being  rather  a  procession 
of  pageantry,  that  a  warlike  expedition.  Brooe,  no  longer  dreading  a  great 
conqueror  in  the  field»  boldly  issued  from  his  retreats,  and  even  obtained  a' 
considerable  advantage-over  Ay  mar  do  Valence,  who  commanded  the  English 
forees.  Young  Bdward  looked  tamely  on,  and,  instead,  of  repressing  the 
enemy,  endeavoured  to  eome  to  an  accommodation.  .The  English  barons, 
who  had  been  kept  under  during  the  preceding  reij^,  now  saw^at  the  scep- 
tro  was  fallen  into  sueh  feeble  hands,  that  they  npght  re-assert  their  former 
independence  with  impunity. 

To  confirm  the  inauapioious  eoiyectures  that  were  already  formed  of  this 
rtign,  Bdwatd  recalled  <Mieof  his  favourites,  who  bad  been  bamshed  during  his 
father'a  reign,  being  accused  of  corrupting  the  prince's  morals.  The  name  of 
thia  mnch4ovod  youth  was  Peter  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  who 
had  been- employed  in  the  service  of  the  late  king.  This  young  man  soon  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  affections,  of  the  prince,  and.  In  fact,  was  adorned 
with  every  aeooiaplisbment  of  person  and  mind  that  was  capaUe  of  creating 
affection ;  but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  under- 
aaanding,  that  serve  to  procure  esteem.  He  was  beautifu],  witty,  brave,  and 
native;  but  then  be  was  vicious,  effeminate,  debauched,  and  timing.  These 
were  qualities  entirely  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  young  monarch,  and  such 
as  he  could  not  think  of  living  without.    He,  thcreforei  took  .Gaveston  into 


%vwjan>iu   :  'tip 

Us  pttirtfeiftf>ifttiiitfDf,^Mid'iMWBd  i»mA^mkmm4§  m«m1  to  Ms  dmerii. 
Bv<ni  bafiiiv  Ms  arrival  at  ecmrt  Irmn'esiley  ho^ endowed  bim  with  the  whole 
earidon  of  Cornwall,  which' had  lately -ftdien^  to  tlie'  orown.  He  married  him 
Mon  afteriohis  own  aieoe,  and  f ranted  hfea  a'Mira  of  two  and  thirty  tlktattrnd 
povudi,  which  ^tt  late  kin;  had  reterred  lor  the  maintenance  of  one  hiindred 
and  forty  knights,  who  had  ondertaken  to*  cany  Ue  heart  to  Jenisaiem.  •  • 

These  acennnlaCed  fiuronra  did  «iot  fail  te  excite  tlie  jeaioasies  and  indig- 
nation of  the  Imvena;  and  6a«eeton  was  no  way  solioiteos  to  soften  their 
resentment  Intoxicated  with  his  power,  he  h«oame-faaaghty  and  overbear- 
ing.  He  treated  the  English  nobility;  from  n^hon  It  U  probable  he  received 
maihi  of  eoift«m|rt,  with  scorn  and  derision.  Whenever  tliere  was  to  be  a 
display  of  pomp  or  magnificence,  he  was  snre  to  eclipse  all  others ;  and  he 
iiotoidy  mortified  liis  rivals  by  bis  superior  splendonr,  but  by  his  soperior 
iMolenee. 

The  barons  wereaoon  after  still  more  provoked  to  see  this '  prtsomptnous 
fiivoorite  appointed  gnardiah  of  the  realm,  dnriiig  a  joomey  which  the  king 
was  obliged  to  make  to  Paris,  to  esponsethe  princess  Isabella,  [a.  d.  Idoa 
to  whom  he  had  been  kmg  since  betrothed.  Tliey  were  not  remiss,  therefore, 
Qpon  the  arrival  of  this  princess,  who  was  imperioos  and  intriguing,  to  make 
ber  of  their  part}',  and  to  direct  her  animosity  against  Gaveston ;  wldch,  to  do 
Um  justice,  he  took  little  care  to  avoid.  A  conspiracy  was  soon  fbimed  against 
bim,  at  the  head  of  which  qoeen  Isabella,  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  a  noble^ 
nan  of  great  power,  were  associated.  They  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
expel  Gaveston,  and  began  to  throw  off.  all  reverence  for  the  royal  authority^ 
wbich  tibey  saw  wboUv  in  the  possession  of  this  overgrown  favourite.  At 
length,  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  their  united  clamour ;  and 
he  sent  Gaveat<w  out  of  the  kingdom,  by  appointing  him  lord-lieutenant  of 
Irelaad.  But  this  compliance  was  of  short  duration :  the  weak  monarch, 
lopg  habituated  to  his  favourite,  could  not  live  without  him;  and  having  ob» 
tsined  the  pope's  consent  for  the  release  of  Gaveston  from  the  obligation  of 
IB  oath  which  he  had  taken  never  to  return  to  England,  he  recalled  the  oh* 
■oxious  minion,  and  even  went  down  to  Chester  to  receive  him  on  bis  first 
lending  from  Ireland:  A  parliament  was  soon  after  assembled,  [a.  d.  1^900. 
wbere  the  king  had  influence  sufficient  to  have  his  late  conduct  approved ; 
sad  this  served  only  to  increase  his  ridiculous  affection,  and  to  reader  Gaves- 
ton  still  more  odious.  This  Inftttnated  creature  himself,  forgetting  his  past 
misfortunes,  and  unmindful  of  future  danger,  resumud  his  former  ostenta* 
tioo  and  inaolence,  and  made  hfanself  everv  day  some  new  enemy. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  a  oombinatiott  of  the  nobles,  while  the  queen 
secretly  asalBted  their  designs,  would  be  too  powerful  against  the  ellbrts 
of  a  weak  king  and  a  vain  mvoorite.  They  Were  resolved  upon  the  fall  of 
Gtreston,  even  though  Bdward  himself  shocdd  be  involved  in  the  same  ndn. 
They  soon,  therefore,  assembled  in  a  tumultuary  parliament,  contrary  to  the 
hmg^s  express  command,  attended  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  armed  follow- 
ers, and  began  their  first  usurpation  by  giving  laws  to  the  [March  16,  I3ia 
ting.  They  compeUed  him  to  sign  a  commission,  by  wbich  the  whole  avtho- 
rity  of  government  was  to  be  delegated  to  twelve  persons,  to  be  chosen  by 
themselves.  These  were  to  have  the  government  of  the  hingdom,  and'  thb 
KgnlatioD  cf  the  king's  household.  They  were  to  enact  wdinanoes  Uif  the 
good  of  the  state,  and  the  honour  of  the  king ;  and  their  commissions  were  to 
eeatinue  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Many  of  their  ordinances  were  noeordingly 
pot  in  foroe  ;and  some  of  them  'appeared  for  the  advantage  of  the  [a.  d.  191 U 
nation ;  such  as  the  requiring  that  the  sheriffs  should  be  men  of  property  4  the 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  the  coin ;  the  excluding  foreigners  from  fanuing 
the  revenues ;  and  the  revoking  all  the  late  exorbitant  grants  of  the  crown.  AM 
ftese  the  king,  who  saw  himself  entirely  stripped  of  his  power,  could  veiy 
petientiy  submit  to ;  but  when  he  learned  that  Gaveston  was  to  be  banished 
for  ever  from  Ins  dominions,  he  no  longer  was  master  of  his  temper ;  but  re- 
moving to  York,  where  he  was  at  a  small  distance  from  the  immediate  terror 
of  die  confederate  power,  he  instantly  invited  Gaveston  back  from  Flanders, 
thither  the  barons  had  banished  him ;  and  declaring  his  punishment  and  aei»- 
teace  to  be  illegal,  he  openly  reinstated  himin  slU  hb  former  splendours 
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Ap»*i0ySLl  ^nk-mu mM0im$ l»fi>in>l  a»)»tow» ai>>^  tt»^Wk;Miiinii ; 

Auart  Abe  owA  of  HareiNr4«  m  Mill  /af  PepAiroM,  Md  (mA  W9*n$m»t  vnr 
l^timdik»  M9me  fffma^i'r^mWklt  IkeMwdMtibiofp  «f  (GuDterlMiry  biMgiil  #T«f 
tlie  mijftrfljr  of  the  OQcii»iiaitioi»  Mid  qoniwimm^y  ^  pmple.  The'vnbivipj 
JSdiittidt  lnatiMtd  of  ptftcmptfng  49  m»k«  MiitMMoe»  aoMpbt  /Mrty  for  ««fot^ ; 
iBvor  ^nppf  in  tbe«9Q»pMij  .«f  hi*  fiiiRQiwiie,  he  enibwrkeaAt  T^MnMNitiif  and 
iVMM  iWMh  liiin  to  Hm  oaalle4f  43G|ffbMQ|Qgli».iflM«e  he  left  iGUtTeHoB  m  in  a 
fileoeel'Mfetjrj  .Md Ihett WMHit/baiofc  to ToikhiasMMlf; eiAherito raiee m anaf 
io  .o|>9!Dae  JiU  «B0niiea,.or  hy  hii  piceenoo  to  al^y  tMr  aiiinofife[.  Itt  tho 
ineiA  /tiip»,  42wreal0B  wm  beoiqKiea  In  Sov boio«f  h  far  the  oari  of  PembsolEe ; 
Md  bid  Ae^^odfloipi  ibeen  miBfQieiitijiiappUcMl  mtb  inptWom,  (bet  okoe 
woola  baye  been  impregnable..  Bat  GaTeston,  feniible  4>f  the  bad  eonditioo 
^iMw  nnriaiiiiy  t^pk  tlbe  .eariJMl  <Mpp«rtiidi^;t9,4fiDr  Mma  mi  eafdtoMion. 
ffentipalalMi  itbat  beiibunM  iMnm  in  Pemhrab^'*  hapids  ai  a  ptiaanar  te 
^Impim^nftM;  4Uid  jtbat  tadeavenagJihoald  be  iMNd>iin  the  mean  tame,  for  a 
jpmeral  aQCMmmedalioeu  9«t  Penihvoae  bad  no  iatenlion  that  be  «boQhl 
#tMM|>e>»0!Qeailyfi  beo«denMl  hm  ito;be^eond^«tildfto^lca•lle.Qf  Peddincton, 
ciiv  ]toabni7.i  «bere,/Qn|woteo(Qe  af.Qtber^bBiioeap*^^ 
mMid ;  jirbioh  the  eaisl  x>f  >WanRi<di:  jbaving  aoltee.odhe  atfiMiked  tbe.eaejlle  in 
Jivbiob  the  nnlefilnnitte  QaToaten  wma  .qmdtaiQd*  and  iqaiaUgriBide  JbiAflelf  naa- 
Aer  lof  lint  peuon.  Hhe  eask  ^  Lnnearter,  Hecetod*  and.AiffwideU  were 
lMMn»ap|iriaed,of  Weewiok'e.aaeeeM,  andi«fonned  iibat  tMr.wnmQ^  enemy 
jHraa  .now  in  oneiMy  at  tWaciviek  oaille.  Tbitber,  therefore,  .tbey  baateaed 
Mitb  the  BdmotlieavMeditiDn,  toibold  ai}aM.oltatlon'.npon ihefate.of  Iheir  prir 
aooec.  This  mm-,  of  ao  long  foontinn^neei;  :tbfQr  AnankiNAelir  jeeeolTed  to  p«t 
Mm  ^*deailb  ae  anieoemy  totbe  hingdom,  and  4jate  him  no  {time  (to  Mepaxe 
ioK  hb  eaecnAion.  Tbey  instantly  bad  him  oonTej^  to  a  idaoe  ealled  Blank- 
tewfhiil,  iwhere.a  WeUb  oxeentioner,  pm^^d  te  fbatipiirpoi^,.f«vnred  the 
boad  rfrom  Ihe  body.  There  appeased  .a.dewer  #piiit  of  .eimky  nov  entering 
Jlhe  naUon,  itban  had  been  tooiw  in  tinies.  of  torWiamtand  JMnwanne.  It  10 
mnbahie  that  the  mntnal  alaflffhtein  .eoounitted  <by  itbe  .Chnatiane  tmd  Sanir 
joene  apqn  eaob>otber,  in  the  omaadefly  made  ^e  »people  fimnliar  vvitb  ^lood, 
and*  tangbl  iChrietiane  to  Imtober  eaob  cOtber  ^vitb  the  janie  alaoilUr  wilb 
Mhipb  diey  >we«e  ># een  ^to  .daatrny  infidebiy  to  iWbom  tbey  aeklom  gate  any 
4|naetar.  • 

The  kinratiUiit  aeemed  4o  I'eel  :fiU  the  iimentmentdfibieh  §0  4NmnWe  ao 
l^jaipr  ooamfforednee ;  hot,  eqnally  .weak  inids  allBehment  and  bis  ^wenge, 
lie  was  •aeon  appeaaed,  and  granted  the  peqwtse^rs  a  (free  «pardon»  npooi 
jA.  n.  la^JL]  tbeir»amhing  a'ahew  of  sabnnesionfand  repenlanoe.  An  fappni- 
jrant  tfnminillityiitag^Hieemoraeitabll^hedanMmgitbeLoeplending  parties;  jmd 
4hatBeeQtttmeBtwbiob:tbaybad««eniiaed  npon.«aeb'Otb^,ciN#>now  eonvevlml 
agirfaetrthe 8co(ta,>iiiho^iieereioonNdeiied  at  ^tbeoommon enemy*  A war^bad 
Jbeen  declared  tome  itime  before  with  fthit  nntion,  in  tOfdar  to  ceoorrer  .that 
aoibarity  oaer.them  whioh  bad  :beanietlebUtheil  jn  the  ifoimev  rm0o,  «^  a 
iraoe  was  noon, after  oondoded;  bat.  the  tesmt  of  it  -JMng  illobffeniad  on 
lMth>tidee,jenimotities  werejiindled  a£retb»aMl  itbe  nih<de  mUitaqr  fovoe  <flf 
(Wngiand  waa  ealledjont  by*tbe.kang,>lQgeUMr  Mth  tW^jlaife^lafa«oemoi|to» 
mijrell  imn  theroontinent  etiotbt^r  porta  qf)te  iBngliab  domininni.  ;BdP9«dja 
nony jamonnled.to.a  bandied  tbonaand  men;  wMIe  JlfnaeeytMng-of  Soaltad, 
nonU.brinrbntabody'Of/tbiityrthaqtandtto^ppooehim*  :Botb  aivdee  nwt 
A.iQ.^U*!  et  a  nlaoeioalled  Bannoobbom,  toitbe  kingdom  lOf.S^f^MM, 
wiftliin  two  milet.of  Stirling;  itbe  one.oonfidentiin.nnmbectycthe.n^Mir  mlying 
AHholly.en^ittadvanta^oQnt  position.  J^meeibsdmbiJUntbianigbt  fiaak,Mitp 
iponiiaan  bis  ieft ;  JRithsi  «i«qlf)tin  lbont».on  tbsf  banbs,of iVi^cb«heihaAoanaed 
tfoaesal.doep  pits  /to  )be  dng,  adtb  »sbarp  stakes  .driven  Jnto  them,  and  jtfap 
•wbfdejcarei^lijrjconcealedffnim^tbe  view  tOf- the  «nemy.  The  onset  wes^nade 
iiyitbe&igliab;iand>aoreiy)fiwions  engagement  onsned  between -the  eaualiiy 
«on>botb  sidss.  {BwifoHnnejand  intvopi^ty  of  Bmee  gate  tbc;6nit  tam  to 
4he.day.  iHe^angngeddnisinglaeombattWith  iHenqr  do  Bobiin,ia  gentlenMHi 
ofitbettefily -of  Ilerofisrd.;  andsrtionejatifikeickiie  jbis  isknli  nith  ^is  battlsr 
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ttieto4»«ilii.  8i>iiiydariiMe«twpgiim»gw»0Blytalgtimiiqlby ttc t^tM; 
for,  te  ftitttd  beiDg  renewed  ftt  the  dawn  of  the  enffiiifig  day,  Ike  EtagHrti 
oDtaliy  moe  more  attemfyled  to  attack  the  SooltiBb  amy,  but  unexpected^ 
foaad  tbeniMlvva  eutaagled  anoa|^  tbose  pita  wkioh  Bmoe  bad  previousfy 
BMde  to  receive  tbem.  The  earl  of  Olouoester,  tkt  king's  nephew,  was  of er- 
Ikrowa  and  slain :  tbis  senred  to  intimidate  the  whole  Bntlisb  army ;  and  tHe^ 
were  soon  still  more  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  army,  as  they  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  that  was  prepaiine,  from  a  neighbouring  height,  to  fall  upon 
tbem  in  the  rear,  nis  was  only  oomposed  of  wagxoners  and  attendants 
open  the  Saettish-camp,  who  had  been  supplied  by  the  king  with  standards, 
and  ofaered  to  make  as  formidable  an  appearance  as  Hiey  cosld.  The  stn^- 
tsgsm  took  cfllMt:  the  English,  intimidated  by  their  losses,  and  distracted  1^ 
their  fears,  began  to  fly  on  all  sides ;  and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  were 
parsned  with  great  slaughter  as  fhr  as  Berwlok. 

Sdward  himself  narrowly  escaped  by  flight  to  Dunbar,  wbcte  he  was  re-* 
eeived  by  the  earl  of  Marche,  and  thence  oonreved  in  safety  by  sea  to  Ber- 
irick«  nis  battle  was  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Scots.  It  secured  the  inde- 
pendenee  of  tbe  crown  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  snob  was  the  influence  of  so 
great  a  defeat  upon  the  minds  of  the  Bnglish,  that,  for  some  years  after,  no 
sopcriofity  of  numbers  could  induce  them  to  take  the  field  against  ttetr  for- 
nadable  adversaites. 

Want  of  success  is  ever  attended  with  want  of  authority.  The  king,  hav- 
ing aot  oal^  soffered  a  defeat  from  the  Scots,  but  also  haVing  been  weakened 
by  severd  insorrections  among  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  found  Ids  greatest  aJllic- 
tions  still  remaining  in  the  turbulence  and  insolence  of  his  sabjects  at  home. 
The  BoMiity,  ever  factious,  now  took  tbe  advantage  of  bis  feeble  situation,  to 
depress  hia  power,  and  re-establish  their  own.  The  earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
those  of  his  party,  no  sooner  saw  the  unfortunate  monarch  return  with  dis- 
grace,  than  they  renewed  their  demands,  and  were  reinstated  in  their  former 
power  of  governing  the  kingdom.  It  was  declared,  that  all  olBees  should  be 
illed  ih>m  tiase  to  time  by  Ae  votes  of  parliament ;  which  being  influenced  by 
the  great  barons,  these  effectually  took  all  government  into  their  own  bands. 
Thus,  from  every  ivesh  oalamity  which  the  state  suffered,  the  barons  acquired 
aew  power;  and  their  atais  were  not  so  nraeh  to  repress  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  as  to  foment  new  animosities,  and  strengthen  every  foreign 
eon&devacy. 

A  eonfinned  o|>positlon  generally  prodaces  an  opposite  combination. 
Tbe  king,  tedin^  biaMelf  thus  steadily  coanteracted  by  all  his  subjects,  had 
BO  resonree  bet  in  another  favoorite,  on  whom  be  reposed  all  confidence,  and 
from  whoae  connexions  he  hoped  for  assistance.  The  name  of  this  new  favou- 
rite was  Hngfa  le  Despenser,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  Bnglish  family,  of  some 
merity  and  very  engaging  accomplishments.  His  fother  was  a  person  oif  a 
■oeh  mora  estlBiiUMe  ^araoter  than  the  son;  he  was  venerable  from  his 
years,  and  vespected  throngh  life  for  his  wisdom,  his  valour,  and  his  integritr. 
■Bat  tliese  exceNent  qnalfties  were  all  diminished  and  vilified,  from  the  mo- 
aeat  he  and  his  son  bepin  to  share  the  king's  favour.  The  turbulent  barons, 
aad  Lancaaler  at  tiidr  head,  regarded  them  as  rivals,  and  taught  die  people 
to  despise  those  accomplishments  that  only  served  to  eclipse  tbeif  own.  The 
king,  eoaally  weak  and  ai^nst  in  his  attachments,  instead  of  profiting  bv 
the  wisdom  of  his  fhvou rites,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  thcrr 
power.  For  Hiia  fkirpose  he  married  the  young  Spenser  to  ^is  niece ;  settled 
apon  ham  none  Tosy  large  pomessieos  in  the  marches  of  Wales ;  and  even 
•sposseaaed  some  lords  unjustly  of  their  estates,  in  order  to  actumuhiie 
them  opoDhlafavoaiite.  This  was  a  pretext  for  which  the  king's  enemies  ha^d 
hcsn  long  seeking :  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  flew  to  [a.  d.  1321 . 
turns;  aod  the  lords  Aodley  aad  Amori,  who  had  been  dispossessetj,  iojned 
them  with  all  their  feoces.  Their  first  measure  was  to  require  the  king  to 
ilsadss  or  oonllne'bis  fawovrile,  the  ycong  Spenser ;  menacing  him,  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  with  a  determination  to  obtain  their  wishes  by  force.  This 
reqaest  was  poarcely  urged,  when  they  began  to  shew  their  resolt^tion  to  have 
ledresa,  by  plltafing  and  destroying  Ihe  lands  of  yonnir  Spenser,  and  burn- 
ing hie  bouses,  thaestoteaof  the  father  soon  after  shared  the  same  flite; 
e.  a 
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.  mad  the  iiifaismts,  hsving  thas  satiated  tbemselfes  with  4h»  plimdor  of  IMm 
nostopuleiit  family;  marched  to  London,  to  inflict  with  their  own  hands  that 
pnnishnieot  wMch  had  been  denied  to  their  remonstrances.  Finding  a  free 
entrance  into  the  city,  they  so  intimidated  the  parliament,  that  a  sentence  was 
procured  of  perpetnal  eule  against  the  two  Spensers,  and  a  forfeitore  of 
dieir  fortone  and  estates.  Bat  an  act  of  this  kind,  extorted  by  Tiolence,  was 
not  likdy  to  bind  the  idng  any  longer  than  necessity  compelled  him.  Some 
time  after,  having  assembled  a  small  army  to  punish  one  of  those  barons,  who 
had  offered  an  indignity  to  the  qaeen,  he  thought  it  a  conTcnient  opportnnity 
to  take  fferenge  on  all  his  enemies  at  once,  and  to  recall  the  two  Spensers, 
whose  company  he  so  ardently  desired.  In  this  manner  the  dyil  war  was  re- 
kindled, and  the  country  once  more  inroWed  in  all  the  horrors  of  slaus;fater 
and  devastation. 

The  king  had  now  gotten  the  start  of  his  adversaries,  and  hastened  by 
forced  manehes  towards  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  the  enemy's  chief  power 
lay*  Lancaster,  however,  was  not  alow  in  making  head  against  him ;  having 
A.  D.  1322.]  summoned  all  his  vassals  and  retainers,  and  being  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Hereford.  Still  farther  to  strengthen  his  party,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Idng  of  Scotland,  with  whom  he  had  longi>een  privately  connected. 
But  his  diligence  on  this  occasion  proved  ineffectual :  the  king,  at  the  head 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  pressed  him  so  closely,  that  be  had  not  time  to  col- 
lect his  forces ;  and,  flying  from  one  place  to  another,  he  was  at  last  stopped 
in  his  way  towards  Scotland  by  sir  Andrew  Harcia,  who  repulsed  his  forces 
in  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  earl  of  Hereford  was  slain,  and  Lancaster  himself 
taken  prisoner.  As  be  had  formerly  shewn  little  mercy  to  Gaveston,  there 
was  very  little  extended  to  him  upon  this  occasion.  He  was  condemned  by 
the  court  martial ;  led,  mounted  on  a  lean  horse,  to  an  eminence  near  Ponte- 
fract,  in  circumstances  pf  the  greatest  indignity ;  and  beheaded  by  a  Londoner. 
The  people,  with  whom  he  had  once  been  a  favourite,  seemed  to  have  quite 
forsaken  him  in  his  disgrace ;  they  reviled  him,  as  he  was  led  to  execution, 
with  every  kind  of  reproach;  and  even  his  own  vassals  seemed  eager  to 
remove  suspicion,  by  their  being  foremost  to  insult  his  distress.  About 
eighteen  more  of  the  principal  insurgents  were  afterwards  condemned  and 
executed  in  a  more  legal  manner,  while  others  found  safety  by  escaping  to 
ihe  continent. 

A  rebellion  thus  crushed,  served  only  to  increase  the  pride  and'rapacity  of 
young  Spenser :  most  of  ^e  forfeitures  were  seised  for  his  use ;  and,  in  his 
promptitude  to  punish  the  delinquents,  he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  rapine 
and  injustice.  He  himself  laid  the  train  for  his  own  future  misfortunes,  and 
an  occasion  soon  offered  for  putting  it  into  effect  against  him.  The  king  of 
FrancCj  taking  the  advantage  of  Edward's  weakness,  resolved  to  contiscate 
all  his  foreign  dominions.  After  a  fruitless  embassy  from  Edward,  to  dis- 
suade that  monarch  from  his  purpose,  the  queen  of  England  herself  desired 
permission  to  go  over  to  the  court  of  France,  to  endeavour  to  avert  the  storm. 
A.  D.  1326.]  The  French  king,  though  he  gave  her  the  kindest  receptifm,  was 
resolved  to  listen  to  no  accommodation,  unless  Edward  in  person  should 
appear,  and  do  him  homage  for  the  dominions  be  held  under  him.  This  was 
reckoned  a  very  dangerous  step,  and  what  the  king  of  England  could  not 
think  of  complying  with,  nor  what  his  favourite  Spenser  was  willing  to  per- 
mit. In  this  exigence,  the  queen  started  a  new  expedient,  whtch  seemed 
calculated  to  remove  all  difiicttlties.  It  was,  that  Edward  should  resign  the 
dominion  of  Ouienne  to  his  son,  now  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  that  the  young 
prince  should  go  to  Paris,  to  pay  that  homage  which  had  been  required  of  the 
father.  With  this  proposal  all  parties  agreed ;  young  Edward  was  sent  to 
Paris ;  and  the  queen,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  woman,  having  thus  gotten 
her  son  in  her  power,  resolved  to  detain  him  till  her  own  aims  were  complied 
with.  Of  these  objects  one  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spensers;  against 
whom  she  had  conceived  a  violent  hatred,  from  their  great  influence  over  Abe 
king. 

^  In  conseauence  of  this  resolution  she  protracted  the  negodation  for  some 
time ;  and  being  at  last  re(|uired  by  the  king  to  return,  she  replied,  that  she 
would  never  again  appear  in  England  till  Spenser  should  be  removed  frana 
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the  ro^ftl  pretenee,  aad  bADMed  from  the  kingdom.  •  By  lids  r«ply,  ahe^^ 
gained  two  very  oonsidemblo  adTantegos ;  she  became  popnlar  in  England,  . 
where  Spenser  was  nniveraally^isUlLed ;  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoy- 
ing the  iBompaay  of  a  yonng  nobleman,  whose  name  was  Mortimer,  upon 
whom  siie  had  lately  phieed  her  sffeotionBv  This  youth  bad,  in  some  fotmer 
iasvrrectlon,  been  condemned  for  high  treason,  but  had  the  sentence  com- 
muted into  perpetnal  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  Thence,  howcTcr,  he  bad 
tlie  good  fortune  to  escape  into  France,  and  soon  became  distinguished  among 
his  party  for  bis  tiolent  animosi^  to  Spenser.  The  graces  of  his  person  and 
address,  bat  narticulariy  Ids  dislike  to  the  favourite,  rendered  him  very 
aeeeptabie  to  ue  queen ;  so  that,  from  being  a  partisan,  he  became  a  lover, 
and  was  indulged  with  all  the  fiimiliarities  that  her  criminal  passion  could 
confer.  The  queen's  court  now,  therefore,  became  a  sanctuary  for  all  the 
malcontents  who  were  banished  from  their  own  country,  or  who  chose  to 
come  oTer.  A  correspondence  was  secretly  carried  on  with  the  discontented 
at  home ;  and  nothing  now  was  aimed  at  but  to  destroy  the  favourites,  and* 
dethrone  the  king. 

To  second  the  queen's  efforts,  many  of  the  principal  nobles  [a.  d.  1326i 
prepared  their  vassals,  and  loudly  declared  against  the  favourite.  The 
king's  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent,  was  led  to  engage  among  the  rest ;  the  eari 
of  Norfolk  was  prevailed  upon  to  enter  secretly  into  the  conspiracy  ;  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  heir  to  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  was  from  principle  attached  to  the 
cause:  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  expressed  nis  approbation  of  the 
queen's  measures ;  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  inflamed  by  all  those 
arts  'wliicb  the  designing  practise  upon  the  weak  and  ignorant.  While  the 
English  were  thus  disposed  to  rebel,  the  queen  prepared  for  her  expedition ; 
and,  accompanied  bv  uree  thousand  men  at  arms,  passed  over  from  Dor- 
drecht to  the  British  coast,  and  landed  without  opposition  in  Suffolk.  She 
BO  sooner  appeared  than  there  seemed  a  general  revolt  in  her  favour ;  three 
prelates,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  biooght  her  all  their  vas- 
sals ;  and  Robert  do  Watteville,  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose  ner  progress, 
deserted  to  her  with  all  his  forces. 

In  this  exigence  the  unfortunate  Edward  vainly  attempted  to  collect  his 
firiends,  and  bring  the  malcontents  to  their  duty :  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
capital  to  the  resentment  of  the  prevailing  party  ;  and  the  populace,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  desertion,  flew  out  into  those  excesses  which  are  the  conse- 
quence of  brutality  unrestrained  by  fear.  They  seised  Walter  Stapleton,' 
Ushop  of  Exeter,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  city,  beheaded  him  without 
any  form  of  trial,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  Thames.  They  also  seised  upon 
the  Tower,  and  agreed  to  shew  no  mercy  to  any  who  should  oppose  their 
attempts.  In  flie  mean  time,  the  king  found  that  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  wasr 
not  oonlined  to  the  capital,  but  was  diffused  over  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
bad  placed  some  dependence  upon  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  in  the 
castle  of  Bristol,  under  the  command  of  the  elder  Spenser ;  but  they  mutinied 
against  their  governor,  and  that  unfortunate  favourite  was  delivered  up,  and 
condemned  by  the  tumultuous  barons  to  the  most  ignominious  death.  He 
was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  in  his  armour,  his  body  was  cut  to  pieces  and  thrown 
to  the  dogs,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  set  on  a  pole, 
and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace.  Thus  died  the  elder  Spenser,  in 
Us  ninetieth  year,  whose  character  even  the  malevolence  of  party  could  not 
tarnish.  He  had  passed  a  youth  of  tranquillity  and  reputation ;  but  his  fond 
eomi^aiiee  vrilh  bis  son's  ambition  at  length  involved  bis  age  in  ruin>  though 
not  disgrace. 

Toans  Spenser,  the  unhappy  son,  did  not  long  survive  the  father ;  he  was 
taken  with  some  others  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  wretched  king, 
ia  an  cbscnre  convent  in  Wales ;  and  the  merciless  victors  resolved  to  glut 
their  revenge  in  adding  insult  to  cruelty.  The  queen  had  not  patience  to 
wait  the  formality  of  a  trial ;  but  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  led  forth 
before  the  insulting  populace,  and  seemed  to  take  a  savage  i>leasnre  in  feast- 
ing her  eyes  with  bis  distresses.  The  gibbet  erected  for  his  execution  was 
fifl^  feet  high ;  his  head  was  sent  to  London,  where  the  citiaens  received  it 
in  brutal  triumph,  and  fixed  it  on  the  bridge.    Several  other  lords  also 
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■teped  Ilk  h§bi  aU  deMitIv  filgr  indeed,  hitA  ihtf  B0t  thewMlvei  fonnc^ 
jQslified  the  tweeeat  inlMmamty,  by  setting  a  enwl  example. 

Id  the  mean  tune,  the  king,  who  hoped  to  ftnd  rda^gb  hi  Walea^  wae  cpifiklir 
diaooteredy  and  doaelj  parsned  by  hie  triumphant  eaemies.  Fiading  no 
hepee  of  saoconr  in  that  part  of  the  ennatfy,  he  tooii  nhipping  §m  Ireland; 
bat  even  there  hie  wretehed  fortone  aeeined  willing  to  peieeente  him ;  he  was 
driven  baek  by  contrary  winds,  and  delivered  ap  to  his  adversaries,  who  ex- 
pressed their  satisfaetion  in  the  fljessaees  of  tlurir  treatment.  He  was  eoo- 
A.  D.  1997.1  dueted  to  the  capital,  amidst  the  iasnlts  and  sepvoaehes  of  the 
people,  and  oonilned  in  the  Tower.  A  chaige  was  9wm  after  exhibited,  in 
which  no  otiier  enmes  bat  his  ioeapaoit^  to  govern,  his  indolence,  his  love  of 
pleasnre,  and  hit  being  swayed  by  evil  eoanseUers,  were  objeoted  agaiast 
htm.  His  deposition  was  qok^ly  voted  by  parliament ;  a  pension  was  as- 
signed to  him  for  his  sapport ;  his  son  Edward,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was 
fixed  upon  to  succeed  him,  and  the  queen  was  af^ioinled  regent  daring  the 
minoritv. 

The  deposed  monarch  but  a  short  time  survived  his  misfortunes  ;  he  was 
sent  from  prison  to  prison,  a  wietohed  outcast,  and  the  sport  of  his  iahnman 
keepers.  He  had  been  at  first  consigned  to  Uie  eostody  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester ;  but  this  nobleman  shewing  some  mariu  of  respect  and  pity,  he  was 
taken  oat  of  hie  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  lord  Berkeley,  Maltfavers,  and 
Ooumay,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him,  each  for  a 
moathk  Whatever  his  treatment  irom  lord  Berkeley  migfat  have  been,  t^e 
other  two  seemed  resolved  that  he  should  eiyoy  none  of  the  comforts  oj^^lifo 
wh^e  in  their  oostody.  They  praetised  every  kind  of  kid%nity  upon  him,  as 
if  ihmr  design  had  been  to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bitterness  of  his  sof- 
feringSto  Among  other  acts  of  brutal  oppressioa,  it  is  said  that  they  shaved 
him  for  sport  in  flie  open  fields^  using  water  ftom  a- neighbouring  ditch.  The 
gonitis  of  the  people  must  have  been  greatly  debased,  or  they  would  never 
have  permitted  sueh  indecencies  to  be  practised  on  a  monarch,  whose  great- 
est fault  was  the  violence  of  his  ftiendships.  He  is  said  to  have  borne  his 
former  iodignities  with  patience,  but  all  fortitude  forsook  him  upon  this 
occasion ;  he  looked  upon  bis  merciless  insolters  with  unfair  of  fallen  migesty, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed,  that  the  time  might  come  when  he  should 
be  more  decently  attended.  This,  however,  was  but  a  vain  expectation.  As 
his  persecutors  saw  that  his  death  migbt  not  arrive,  even  under  every  cruelty, 
till  a  revolution  bad  been  made  in  his  favour,  they  resolved  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  fears  by  destroying  him  at  once.  Accordingly,  his  two  keepers, 
Crournay  and  Maltravers,  repaired  to  Berkeley  castle,  where  Edward  was 
then  confined ;  and  having  concerted  a  method  of  putting  him  to  death  with- 
out any  extetnal  signs  of  violence,  the^  threw  him  on  a  bed,  hoAding  him  down 
by  a  table,  which  they  placed  over  hmi.  They  then  ran  a  horn  pipe  up  his 
body,  through  which  they  c^Diveyed  a  red-hot  iron;  and  thus  homed  his 
bowels  without  dlsiguring  his  body.  By  this  cruel  artifice,  they  expected  to 
have  their  crime  conoealed ;  but  lus  horrid  shrieks,  which  were  heard  at  a 
distance  from  Uie  eastle,  so<»i  gave  a  suspieioa  of  the  murder ;  and  the  whole 
was  soon  after  divulged,  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the  accomplices.  Mis- 
fortunes like  his  must  ever  create  pity ;  and  a  punishment  so  disproportionate 
to  the  sufferer's  guUt,  must  wipe  away  even  many  of  these  laults  which  were 

Ssily  imputable  to  this  priaee.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters :  JSdward 
I.  was  his  eldest  son  and  successor ;  John  died  young;  Jane  was  after- 
wards married  to  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland  ;  and  Eleanor  was  the  wife 
of  Reginald,  count  of  Gueldres. 
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OHAF.  XV. 

Edward  III.^i.  d.  1327  to  1377. 

Tbb  fMuiMDMBt  by  which  ywtag  Sdwnrd  wm  n^imd  to  Ifce  thwo,  dmiiif 
the  lifo  of  hit  iiihor,  sppoiDtsd  twelve  penona  at  hit  pvif  y  eoQueil,  to  df  reict 
the  eperttlMNit  ofgoverattent  Mortiiiier,  the  qwtett't  paeniiiioiir,  who  luIgM 
natarally  he  tet  down  tt  eae  of  the  memben,  attfalty  exotadtd  hitMletf, 
endtt-  ft  iproteiidod  ahow  of  moderation ;  hot  at  the  tame  time  he  teeratly  in* 
flaeared  ail  the  imiuitt  that  came  under  their  deiiberation.  He  oaated  the 
greetett  part  of  the  nyai  revenoet  to  be  tetiM  on  the  qite«i-dow«|«ery  and 
scidooi  toolL  the  troabie  to  eontolt  the  minitteri  of  govemnent  in  any  pablio 
undtttalany.  Tbe  king  hiaueif  wat  to  bericgad  by  the  Ktvoarlte't  creatnret, 
that  no  aooeat  coaid  be  ppoeored  to  him ;  aad  the  whole  tovereign  aatliority 
wat  flbnred  between  MovtiBMr  and  tlie  queen,  wlw  took  noeaie  tooonoeal  her 
criminal  attachment. 

A  govammeiit  to  conadtnted  eoidd  not  be  of  long  eontiiraBnoe ;  and  fte 
ftlighteai  thook  wat  taOeiant  to  oveetarn  tbatpower  whieh  wat  foaaded  nei^ 
ther  in  atreagth  wot  in  virtae.  A»  imiption  of  the  Seett  gave  the  first  blow 
to  Mortimer^  credit;  aad  ycnag  Bdward's  own  abilities  eentiibnted  to  ita 
rain.  The  Scots,  who  had  no  oaDDtldon  with  eltiier  patty,  were  resolved  to 
take  ndvaataga  of  the  feeble  aiMeef  the  natten;  aad,  without  regarding  the 
trace  tiwt  anbaiated  bettraen  the  two  kii^doma,  attempted  to  snrpriie  the 
caatie  of  NorlmnL  This  conmmneement  of  hottilitiet  they  toon  after  seeondedf 
bjr  a  ftManidable  invation  en  the  northern  ooanties,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
Ihsauamd  matt.  Sdwaady  even  at  tlria  early  age,  discovered' that  martial  dis- 
positiatt  isr  which  be  was  aflcrwai'ds  to  famoot.  He  resolved  to  intercept 
them  in  tiidr  ratieat ;  and  began  his  martih  in  the  middle  of  Jaty,  at  the  head 
of  an  anay  of  tiweeacore  thousand  men ;  hot  after  mdergoing  ineredlbl^^ 
fetigvea,  in  porsoing  them  tiiroagh  wocmIs  and  morasses,  he  was  anable  to 
perceive  any  signs  of  an  enemy,  except  from  the  ravages  they  had  made,  and 
the  aasokiag  raina  of  villagea  which  they  had  act  on  fira.  In  this  disappcdnt- 
aent,  be  Imd  no  other  fctcurce  bat  to  offinr  a  raward  to  any  who  sboald  dis- 
cover the  plaee  whese  the  Soots  were  posted.  This  the  enemy  vnderttando 
lag,  sent  him  word  that  they  wera  vesMly  to  meet  him  and  give  hhsi  battle. 
Howe? er,  tiiey  had  taken  so  advantngeoos  a  sitaatien,  on  the  opposite  banka 
of  tin  river  Were,  that  the  king  fe«nd  it  impracticable  to  attack  tliem:  and 
no  threats  eoold  biing  them  to  a  battle  apon  eqaal  terms. 

It  waa  in  thia  aitaation  that  the  flrat  breach  was  diaeovered  between  the  king 
and  HortHner.  The  yoaag  numanch,  all  ardoar  to  engage,  resolved  that 
Bight,  at  all  hasatds,  not  to  aHow  the  ravagera  to  escape  with  iaiponity ;  b«t 
Uertknar  opposed  Mainf  uence  to  tiie  vaionr  of  the  king,  and  prevented  an 
faisgwwt,  which  might  be  attended  with  tlM  moat  destructive  conseqaeneea 
lo  hsa  midMnrity,  whether  he  won  or  loat  the  day.  Shortly  after,  the  Sceta, 
nadcr  tiie  command  of  Douglas,  made  an  irraption  into  the  Bnglish  camp  by 
aight,aod  arrived  at  the  vwy  teat  in  which  the  khig  waa  sleeping.  Bat  the 
yoaag  aaanarah  happening  to  walM  in  the  critical  momeot,  made  a  valient  d»- 
ieaee  againat  tim  enemy ;  his  ohamhurlain  and  chaplasn  died  UghtiBg  by  lihi 
fide ;  aad  he  thaa  had  tiara  given  him  to  eacape  in  the  dark.  The  Scota 
Mng  fraatratad  in  thair  daalgti  upon  the  king,  wera  contented  to  decasap^  tor 
thdr  own  oomitry,  leavlag  their  teata  standing,  withowt  sniy  perwm  behind 
them,  exoant  ais  English  priaaMsra,  whoao  legs  had  been  broken  to  prersirt 
*sir  oanrying  ioielligeaca  to  fiair  aamitrymen.  The  eacape  of  the  Scots  waa 
as  diragretahle  a  elaemnstanee  to  the  Bnglish  amy,  ••  the  valotfr  of  the 
joaog  hinff  w«a  applaaded  aad  admlrad.  The  toUnre  on  one  part  was  ea- 
tiraly  aaeiibed  to  theqtocara  ftvronrite ;  and  the  saeceM  on  the  other  to  the 
king's  own  intrapldi^.  the  people  began  to  wiah  for  a  rsatoval  of  tiMt 
aathoiHy  which  stood  between  them  and  ttoaranarch;  and  sfwred  no  pahM 
to  aggrawsto  thofaalto  of  thelvgoveraors,  or  to  eoctol  the  rising  aserlt  of  their 
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Mortimer  now  found  himsMin  a  very  precarioaa  altoation)  awlwaa  r«a«ve« 
•n  aay  teama  to  pracam  a  peace  with  Seotlaivd,  inoader  to  IIk  Mafwwermor* 
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A.  D.  1338.]  ftmily  at  borne.  A  treaty  was  aeoordinirlj  oonoladed  between 
tbe  two  nations,  in  which  tiie  Bnglisb  renoonced  all  title  to  sovereignty  over 
tbe  sister  kingdom;  and  the  Scotii,  in  retnm,  agreed  to  pay  thirty  thoo* 
sand  marlcs  as  a  compensation.  Tbe  next  step  that  Mortimer  thought  neces- 
sary for  Ids  seeori^y  was,  to  seiae  the  earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  the  late  king, 
a  hamless  and  well  meaning  person,  who,  vnder  a  persuaaioa  that  his  bro- 
ther was  still  alive,  and  concealed  in  some  secret  prison,  entered  into  a 
design  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  reinstating  him  in  his  foiaser  power. 
Him,  therefore,  BAortimer  resolved  to  destroy ;  and  sommoning  him  before  a 
A.  D.  1380.]  parliament,  had  him  accused,  ooodemaed,  and  execnted,  even 
before  the  young  king  had  time  to  interpose  in  his  favour.  In  propoftion  as 
Mortimer  thus  got  rid  of  his  enemies,  he  was  careful  to  enrich  himself  with 
their  spoils.  The  estate  of  the  unfortunate  eari  was  seised  upon  ion  the  use 
of  the  favourite's  youngest  son :  the  immense  fortunes  of  the  Spensers  were 
in  like  manner  converted  to  his  use.  Thus  his  power  became  invidious,  and 
bis  corrupt  morals  made  him  still  more  formidable. 

-  It  was  in  this  posture  of  affairs  that  Edward  resolved  to  shake  off  an  astho* 
rity  which  was  odious  to  the  nation,  and  partiottlarly  restrictive  upon  him 
But  such  was  the  power  of  the  favourite,  that  it  required  as  much  precau- 
tion to  overturn  the  usurper  as  to  establish  the  throne.  The  queen  and  Mor- 
timer had  for  some  time  chosen  the  castle  of  Nottingham  for  the  place  of 
their  residence ;  it  was  strictly  guarded ;  the  gates  were  locked  every  evening, 
and  the  keys  carried  to  tbe  queen.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  between  the 
king  and  some  of  his  barons,  who  secretly  entered  into  hfs  designs,  to  seise 
upon  them  in  this  fortress ;  and  for  that  purpose,  sir  William  Eland,  the 

governor,  was  induced  to  admit  them  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  which 
ad  been  formerly  contrived  for  an  outlet,  but  was  now  hidden  with  rubbish, 
and  known  only  to  one  or  two.  It  was  by  this,  that  the  noblemen  in  the 
king's  interests  entered  the  castle  in  the  night ;  and  Mortimer,  without  having 
it  in  his  power  to  make  any  resistance,  was  seined  in  an  apartment  adjoining 
that  of  the  queen.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  endeavoured  to  protect  him ;  in 
vain  she  entreated  them  to  spare  her  **  gentle  Mortimer ;"  the  barons,  deaf  to 
her  entreaties,  denied  her  that  pity,  which  she  bad  so  often  refused  to  others. 
Her  paramour  was  condemned  by  the  parliament,  which  was  then  sitting 
about  a  mile  from  London,  where  his  body  was  left  hanging  for  two  days 
after.  A  similar  sentence  was  passed  against  some  of  his  adherents,  parti- 
cularly Goomay  and  Maltravers,  the  murderers  of  the  late  king ;  but  these 
had  time  to  elude  punishment,  by  escaping  to  the  continent.  The  queen, 
who  was  certainly  Uie  most  culpable,  was  shielded  by  the  dignity  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  she  was  only  deprived  of  all  share  of  power,  and  confined  for  life  to 
the  castle  of  Risings,  with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  From 
this  confinement  she  was  never  after  set  free :  and  though  the  king  annually 
paid  her  a  visit  of  decent  ceremony,  she  found  herself  abandoned  to  universal 
contempt  and  detestation ;  and  continued,  for  above  twenty-five  years  After, 
a  miserable  monument  of  blasted  ambition. 

Edward,  being  thus  freed  from  the  control  of  usurped  authority,  resolved 
to  become  popular,  by  an  expedient  which  seldom  failed  to  gain  Ae  affec- 
tions of  the  Eoglisb.  He  knew  that  a  coaauering  monarch  was  the  fittest  to 
please  a  warlike  people.  The  weakness  of  the  Scottish  government,  which 
was  at  that  time  under  a  minority,  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
newing hostilities ;  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobles  of  that  countr]^  con* 
tributed  still  more  to  promote  his  aims.  A  new  pretender  also  started  up  to 
that  throne,  namely,  Edward  Baliol,  whose  father  John  had  been  crowned 
king  of  Scotland ;  and  Edward  resolved  to  assist  him  in  his  pretensions.  He, 
A.  D.  1333i]  therefore,  gave  him  permission  to  levy  forces  in  England,  in 
addition  to  those  which  he  had  brought  from  the  continent  ,<•  and,  with  not 
above  three  thousand  adventurers,  thus  fortuitously  united,  Baliol  gained  a 
considerable  victory -over  bis  countrymen,  in  which  twelve  thousand  of  their 
men  were  slain.  This  victory,  which  was  followed  by  some  others,  so  intimi- 
dated  the  Scots,  that  their  armies  dispersed,  and  the  kingdom  seemed  as  if 
subdued  by  a  handful  of  men.  Baliol,  by  one  of  those  unexpected  turns  of 
fortune,  coi|UBon  enough  in  barbarous  times,  was  crowned  king  at  Scone; 
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and  every  mMoud*  wbo  was  moat  eyposed  to  d«i^g»r,  sabmitted  to  his 
antiiorily.    Bmi  he  did  not  lon^  oejoy  his  saperioitty :  bj  another  torn,  eqoally 
.  sodden,  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  sir  Archibald  Boaglasi  and  obliged 
to  take  relbge  in  Bngland,  in  a  miserable  condition. 

An  attempt  thus  nnsnecessfully  made  by  Balioi»  only  senred  to  inflame  the 
ardoor  of  Sdward,  who  very  joyfully  accepted  that  oifer  of  homage  and  supe- 
riority whi^  it  was  Bailors  present  interest  to  make.    He  therefore  pre- 
.  pared,  with  all  his  force,  to  reihstate  the  deposed  king  of  Scotland  in  a 
poTerament  which  would  ever  after  be  subordinate  to  his. own.    He  accord- 
ingly prevailed  upon  his  parliament  to  give  him  a  supply,  which  they  reluc- 
tantly did ;  and,  with  a  well-disciplined  army,  he  laid  siege  to  Berwick,  which 
capitulated  after  a  vigorous  defence.    It  was  in  attemptuig  to  relieve  this 
city,  that  a  general  engagement  ensued  between  the  Scots  and  the  Bnglisb. 
It  was  longht  at  Halidown-hill,  to  the  north  of  Berwick.    The  fortune  of 
Sdwaid  prevailed.    Douglas,  the  Scottish  general,  was  slain,  and  soon  after 
the  whole  army  pot  to  the  rout.    -This  victory  was  in  a  great  measure 
obtained  by  the  expertness  of  the  English  archers,  wbo  now  began  to  be 
faiiKNis  over  Europe  for  tfieir  peculiar  skill.    Ail  the  Scottish  nobles  of  great 
distinction  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners ;  near  thirty  thousand  of  their 
men  are  represented  as  having  fallen  in  the  action,  while  the    [July  19, 1339^ 
loss  of  tlie  Bnglisb,  it  is  said,  only  amounted  to  fifteen  men ;  an  inequality 
absolutely  incredible.    This  important  vi  ctory  decided  the  fate  of  Scotland ; 
Baliol,  with  verjr  little  trouble,  made  himself  master  of  the  country ;  and 
Edward  returned  in  triumph  to  England,  having  previously  secured  many  of 
the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  which  were  declared  to  be  annexed  to  the 
Sofi^b  monarchy.    These  victories,  however,  were  rather  splendid  than  ser- 
viceable :  the  Scots  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  conceived  an  insurmount- 
able aversion  to  the  English  government ;  and  no  sooner  were  Edward's  forces 
withdrawn,  than  they  revolted  against  Baliol,  and  well  nigh  expelled  him 
from  the  kingdom.    Edward's  appearance  a  second  time  served    [a.  d.  1336. 
to  bring  them  to  subjection ;  but  they  quickly  renewed  their  animosities  upon 
his  retiring.    It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion, am4  all  the  terrors  of  war,  to  induce  them  to  submission:  they  per- 
severed in  their  reluctance  to  obey ;  and  they  were  daily  kept  in  hopes,  by 
promises  of  snccoor  from  France. 

This  kingdom,  which  had  for  a  long  time  discontinued  its  animosities  against 
England,  was  now  an  object  of  Edward's  jealousy  and  ambition.  A  new 
scene  began  to  be  opened  in  France,  which  operated  for  more  than  a  century 
in  subjecting  that  country  to  all  the  miseries  of  war,  till  Europe  at  last  began 
to  doubt,  whether  it  was  annexed  to  England  by  right  of  arms,  or  of  succes- 
sion. France,  at  that  pmod,  was  neither  the  extensive  nor  the  powerful 
kingdom  we  see  it  at  this  day.  Many  great  provinces  have  been  added  to  it 
since  that  period,  particularly  Dauphin^,  Provence,  and  Franche  Comt6 ;  and 
the  government  was  still  more  enfeebled  by  those  neighbouring  princes,  who 
were  pretended  subjects  to  the  king,  but,  in  reality,  formidable  rivals  of  his 
power.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  that  kingdom  was  particulariy  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  the  king  shared  in  the  general  calamity.  The  three  sons  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  full  parliament,  accused  their  wives  of  adultery ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  accusation,  tbey  were  condemned  and  imprisoned  for 
life.  Lewis  Hutin,  the  successor  to  the  crown  of  France,  caused  his  wife  to 
be  strangled,  and  her  lovers  to  be  flayed  alive.  After  his  death,  as  he  left 
only  a  daughter,  his  next  brother,  Philip  the  Tall,  assumed  the  crown,  in  pre- 
judice of  the  daughter ;  and  vindicated  his  title  by  the  Salic  law,  which  laid 
it  down,  that  no  female  sboold  succeed  to  the  crown.  This  law,  however, 
was  not  universally  acknowledged,  nor  sufiiciently  confirmed  by  precedents, 
to  procure  an  easy  submission.  They  had  hitherto  inquired  but  slightly 
in  France,  whether  a  female  could  succeed  to  the  kingdom ;  and  as  laws  are 
only  made  to  regulate  what,  may  happen,  by  what  has  happened  already, 
thim  were  no  factv  upon  which  to  ground  the  opinions  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  There  were,  in  reality,  precedents  to  countenance  both  claims, 
and  thus  to  keep  mankind  in  suspense.  The  parliament  in  Franco  had  often 
adtiodged  tb^  suocesiion  to  wOBeD,  as  Artois  was  formerly  given  to  a  female. 
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in  pKjttdfM  of  the  Mide  lidr.  Tbe  saoeeiiiM  of  ttanpafiM  kad  lieen«  on 
•MM  oooa«fOM,  gitren  to  tlie  danghtera ;  wliale,  ob  others,  tbagr  were  jmAgoA 
vnqamliaed  to  seoeeed.  We  thoe  see  that  right  obanged  with  power ;  and  jas- 
tice,  in  sach  A  case,  was  nohiiown  or  disregarded,  in  the  pment  inelMiei, 
the  yoanger  brother  of  the  late  king,  Ohaiies  the  Fair,  jealous  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther's fortone,  opposed  his  pretensions,  and  asserted  thftt  the  lalo  king's 
daaghter  was  rightfol  heir  to  his  orown.  Hie  eanse,  thss  wantly  eovteeted 
between  the  two  brothers,  was  at  last  eanried  before  the  parliament  of  Fraaee ; 
and  they  decided  upon  the  SaKe  law  in  favour  of  Philip.  This  monareh  en- 
joyed Uie  crown  but  a  shoit  time ;  and,  dying,  left  only  dangblers  to  sneceed 
him.  Charles,  therefore,  withoot  n  male  opponent,  seiied  the  crown,  and 
enjoyed  it  for  sane  time ;  bnt  he  also  dying,  left  his  wUe  pregnant  As  there 
was  now  no  apparent  heir,  the  regency  wasoontested  by  two  persons,  who  laid 
thrtr  daims  upon  this  occasion.  Edward  the  TOrd  nr|;ed  hlkB  pretensions,  as 
being  by  his  mother  Isabella,  (who  was  danghter  to  Philip  the  Fair,  and  sister 
to  the  last  three  kings  of  FranoCy)  rightftil  heir  to  the  crown.  PhiHp  do 
Valois,  on  the  other  hand,  pat  Mmself  in  actnal  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment,  as  being  next  heir  by  the  undo  soooession.  He  was,  for  tbis  reason, 
oonslltnted  regent  of  France;  and  theqoeen  dowager  being  nnfortnnately, 
some  time  after,  bronght  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  he  was  nnammonsiy  elected 
king.  He  was  crowned  amidjit  the  aniversal  eongratnlations  of  Ids  subjects; 
received  the  appellation  of  Philip  the  Fortunate ;  and  to  this  he  added  those 
qualities  which  might  merit  good  fortune,  namely,  justice  and  virtue.  Among^ 
other  instances  of  his  felicity,  he  might  reckon  that  of  the  homage  paid  him  by 
Edward,  his  rival,  which  he  came  tooffer at  Amiens.  However,  as  strength  gene- 
rally inspires  ambition,  this  homage  was  soon  followed  by  a  war ;  and  Edward 
disputed  that  crown,  of  which  he  had  just  before  declared  himself  a  vassal. 

A  brewer  of  Ghent  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  greatest  assistance  to 
BdWkrd  in  this  war,  and  detem^ned  him  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  France. 
This  oitiaen's  name  was  James  Arteveld,  a  man  grown  too  powerfol  for  a 
subject  i  and  one  of  those,  whom,  according  to  Machiavel,  kings  ought  to 
flatter  or  destroy.  This  citisen  had,  for  some  time,  governed  his  countrymen 
with  a  more  absolute  sway  than  had  ever  been  assumed  by  any  of  their  law- 
fnl  sovereigns.  He  placed  and  displaced  magistrates  at  his  pleasure.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who,  on  the  least  signal  ftora  him,  instantly 
assassinated  any  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  his  displeasure. 
With  the  assistance  of  this  man,  therefore,  Edward  resolved  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  France.  He  first,  however,  in  a  formal  manner,  consulted  bis 
A.  D.  1888.]  parliament  on  the  propriety  of  the  undertaking;  obtained  their 
approbation ;  received  a  proper  supply  of  wool,  which  he  intended  to  barter 
with  the  Flemings;  and  being  attended  with  a  body  of  English  forces, 
and  several  oftfae  nobility,  he  sailed  over  to  Flanders,  big  with  his  Intended 
eonauests. 

Edward's  first  step  was  to  assert  bis  claim  to  tiie  French  crown ;  to  assume 
the  title  of  king  of  tbe  country,  and  brand  Philip,  his  rival,  with  the  title  of 
A.  D.  1380.1  usaiper.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  made  vigorous  preparations 
to  oppose  mm ;  be  even  challenged  the  invaders  to  try  tlieir  fortune  in  single 
combat,  upon  equal  terms,  in  some  appointed  plain.  Edward  accepted  tbe 
challenge ;  for  in  every  action  this  pnnce  affected  tbe  hero :  but  some  obsta- 
cles intervening,  the  war  was  prosecuted  in  the  usual  manner,  both  sides 
taking  every  advantage  when  It  happened  to  offer. 

A.  D.  1340.]  The  first  great  advantage  gained  by  the  English,  was  in  a 
naval  engagement  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  which  the  French  lost  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ships,  and  bad  thirty  thousand  of  their  seamen  and  two  of 
(heir  admirals  slain.  None  of  PhiKp's  courtiers,  it  is  said,  dared  to  inform 
him  of  tbe  event,  till  his  jester  gave  him  a  hint,  by  whicdi  he  dtsoovered  tbe 
loss  he  had  sustained.  This  victory,  together  wHh  some  successfol  operations 
that  soon  after  followed,  brought  oo  a  truce,  which  neither  side  seemed 
willing  to  break,  till  the  ambition  of  Edward  was  once  more  excited  by  the 
invitation  of  the  count  de  Montfort,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  tbe  pio- 
vince  of  Bretagne,  and  applied  to  Edward  to  second  hts  claims.  An  offer  of 
«s  kind  entkely  coincided  with  Ed warTs  nmst  sanguine  desires,    tie  imme- 
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dialely  Mw  Ae  advantages  ariung  from  soeli  a  propottJ.  He  was  Iiappy  in 
the  proaiaed  asaUtanee  of  MontTort,  an  active  and  valiant  prince,  wno-  was 
cloaalj  oaited  to  bim  by  iolerest,  and  wbose  co-operadon  might  open  to  him 
an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France,  while  he  could  have  no  hopes  from  the 
side  of  Flanders,  as  he  was  obstructed  by  the  numerous  fortifications  which 
had  been  raised  on  that  frontier.  His  flattering  prospects  were  for  a  while 
damped  hy  the  imprisonment  of  Mootfort ;  whose  aims  being  discovered,  he 
foojid  himself  besieged  in  the  city  of  Naotea,  and  taken.  But  [a.  d.  134.1. 
Jane  of  FlaaderSy  his  wife,  soon  made  up  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  This 
lady,  who  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of  the  age,  con- 
lageoosly  undertook  to  support  the  falling  fortunes  of  her  family.  She 
assembled  the  inhabitauts  of  Rennes,  where  she  then  resided ;  and,  carrying 
her  iofant  sou  iu  her  arms,  deplored  her  misfortunes,  and  attempted  to  inspire 
the  eatiaens  with  an  affection  for  her  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Nantes 
iostantly  espoused  her  interest ;.  and  the  other  fortresses  of  Brctagne  embraced 
the  sane  resolution.  The  king  of  Bngland  was  apprised  of  her  efforts  in  his 
^\oar,  and  entreated  to  send  her  succours  with  all  possible  expedition  to  the 
towaofHennebonne,  in  which  place  she  resolved  to  sustain  the  attacks  of 
tlie  enemy.  She  was  not  deceived  in  her  opinion  of  the  enemy's  vigilance 
and  activity.  Charles  de  Blois,  Philip's  i^eneral,  anxious  to  make  him- 
self master  of  so  important  a  fortress  as  Hennebonne,  and  ^till  more  to 
take  the  countess  prisoner,  sat  down  before  the  place  with  a  [a.  d.  1342. 
large  army,  and  conducted  the  seige  with  indefatigable  industry.  The  de- 
fenoe  was  no  less  vigorous ;  severid  sallies  were  made  by  the  garrison,  in 
which  the  countess  herself  was  still  the  most  active,  and  led  on  the  assault 
Observing  one  day  that  the  army  of  Charles  had  quitted  the  camp  to  join  in 
a  general  atorm,  she  sallied  out  by  a  postern,  at  uie  head  of  three  hundred 
hM-sCy  aet  fire  to  the  enemy's  tents  and  baggage,  put  their  sutlers  and  ser- 
vants to  the  sword,  and  occasioned  such  an  alarm,  that  the  besiegers  desisted 
from  the  assault,  in  order  to  cut  off  her  communication  with  the  town. 
Tboa  intercepted,  she  retired  to  Auray,  where  she  continued  for  five  or  six 
days ;  then  returning  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  she  fought  her  way 
through  one  qaarter  of  the  French  camp,  and  returned  to  her  faithful  citizens 
io  triumph.  But  mere  unsupported  valour  could  not  repel  all  the  encroach- 
meats  of  an  active  and  superior  enemy.  The  beseigers  had,  at  length,  made 
several  breaches  in  the  walls ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  general  assault, 
which  waa  hourly  expected,  would  be  fatal.  A  capitulation  was  therefore 
proposed,  and  a  conference  was  already  begun,  when  the  countess,  who  had 
mounted  on  a  high  tower,  looking  towards  the  sea  with  great  impatience. 
descried  some  ships  at  a  distance.  She  immediately  exclaimed  that  succours 
were  arrived,  and  forbade  any  fartiier  capitulation.  She  was  not  disappointed 
in  her  wishes ;  the  fleet  she  discerned  carried  a  body  of  Enalish  gentlemen, 
with  six  thousand  archers,  whom  Bdward  had  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Hen- 
nebcMine,  but  who  had  been  long  detained  by  contrary  winds.  They  entered 
the  harboar,  under  the  conduct  of  sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  most  valiant 
commanders  of  his  time.  This  relief  served  to  keep  up  the  declining  spirits 
of  the  Bretons,  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  late  truce  with  Edward  was 
expired,  on  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  renew  the  war  in  greater  form.     - 

He  accordingly  soon  after  landed  at  Morbihan,  near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men ;  and  being  master  of  the  field,  where  no  enemy  dared 
to  appear  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  give  lustre  to  his  arms,  by  besieg- 
ing some  of  the  chief  fortifications  of  bis  enemy.  The  vigour  of  bis  opera- 
tioas  led  on  to  another  truce;  and  this  was  soon  after  followed  by  a 
fr«ih  infraction.  The  truth  is,  neither  side  observed  a  truce  longer  than 
it  coincided  with  their  interests ;  and  both  had  always  sufficient  art  to  throw 
the  blame  of  perfidy  from  themselves.  [.The  earl  of  Derby  was  sent  by 
Bdward  to  defend  the*  province  of  Guienne,  with  instruo-  [a.  d.  1344. 
lions  also  to  take  every  possible  advantage  that  circumstances  might  offer. 
At  first  his  successes  were  rapid  and  brilliant;  but  as  soon  as  the  French 
king  had  time  to  prepare,  he  met  with  a  very  unexpected  resistance ;  so  that 
the  English  general  was  compelled  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  One  for- 
tress aAcr  another  was  surrendered  to  the  French ;  and  noUung  appeared  boA 
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» total  extinction  of  the  power  of  Borland  upon  the  oontltteiit  In  Uda  aitom- 
tion  Edward  resolved  to  give  relief  in  person  to  his  distressed  sabfccta  and 
allies;  and  accordingly  embarked  at  Soathampton  onboard  a  fleet  of  near 
a  thousand  sail,  of  all  dimensions.  He  carried  with  him,  besides  the  ohief 
nobility  of  England,  his  eldest  i(on,  the  prince  of  Wales,  (afterwards  sor- 
named  the  Black  Prince,)  a  yoath  of  sixteen,  remarkable  both  for  anderttaad- 
ing  and  valour  above  his  age.  His  army  consisted  of  four  thoasaod  men  at 
arms,  ten  thousand  archers,  ten  thousand  Welsh  infantry,  and  six  thoaaand 
Irish,  all  which  he  landed  safely  at  La  Hogne,  a  port  in  Normandy,  which 
country  he  determined  to  make  the  seat  of  war. 

The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  the  devastation  eansed  by  bis 
troops,  who  dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole  ikce  of  the  country,  soon 
spread  consternation  through  the  French  court.  The  rich  city  of  Caen  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  English  without  mercy ;  the  villages  and  towns, 
even  up  to  Paris,  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  the  French  had  no  other  resoal-co 
but,  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to  attempt  putting  a  stop  to  the  invader's 
career.  In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  not  idle  in  making  preparations  to 
repress  the  enemy.  He  had  stationed  one  of  his  generals,  Godemar  de  Faye, 
with  an  army  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Somme,  over  which  Edward 
was  to  pass ;  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  a  hondred  thousand 
fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  English  battle.  Edward  thus,  in  the  midst 
of  his  victories,  unexpectedly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  enclosed,  and 
of  starving  in  an  enemy's  country,  published  a  reward  to  any  that  shonid  bring 
him  intelligence  of  a  passage  over  the  river  Somme.  This  was  discovered  by 
a  peasant  of  the  countrv ;  and  Edward  had  jnst  time  to  get  his  whole  army 
over  the  river,  when  Philip  appeared  in  his  rear. 

As  both  armies  had  for  some  time  been  in  sight  of  each  other,  nothing  waa 
so  eagerly  expected  on  each  side  as  a  battle ;  and  althongh  the  foroes  were 
extremely  disproportloned,  the  English  amounting  only  to  thirty  thonsnndy 
the  French  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  yet  Edward  resolved  to  in-, 
dulge  the  hnpetuosity  of  his  troops,  and  put  all  to  the  hasard  of  a  battle.  He 
accordingly  chose  his  ground,  with  advantage,  near  the  village  of  Crecy;  and 
there  determined  to  wait  with  tranquillity  the  shock  of  the  eneasy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  on  a  gentle  a.scent,  and  divided  them  into  three  lines.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  the  young  prince  of  Wales ;  the  second  was  oondneted 
by  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Arundel;  and  the  third,  which  was  kept  as 
a  body  of  reserve,  was  headed  by  the  king  in  person.  As  his  army  was  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  threw  np  trenches  on  his  flanks,  and  placed 
all  his  baggage  in  a  wood  behind  him,  which  he  also  secured  by  an  entrench^ 
roeut.  Having  thus  made  the  proper  dispositions,  he  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  received  the  sacrament  with  great  devotion ;  and  all  his  behaviour 
denoted  the  calm  iotrepidiW  of  a  man  resolved  on  conquest  or  death.  He 
rode  from  rank  to  rank  with  a  serene  countenance ;  bade  his  soldiers  remem- 
ber the  honour  of  their  country  ;  and,  by  his  eloquence,  animated  the  whole 
army  to  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  expectation.  It  is  said  also  by  some,  that 
he  first  made  use  of  artillery  upon  tms  occasion,  and  placed  in  his  front  some 
pieces,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  throw  the  enemy  into  disorder. 

On  the  other  side,  Philip,  impelled  by  resentment,  and  confident  in  his 
numbers,  was  more  solicitous  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  than 
prudent  in  taking  measures  for  the  success  of  it.  He  was  advised  by  tome 
of  his  generals  to  defer  the  combat  till  the  ensuing  day,  when  his  army  would 
have  recovered  from  their  fatigue,  and  might  be  disposed  into  better  order 
than  their  present  hurry  permitted  them  to  observe.  But  it  was  now 
too  late ;  the  impatience  of  his  troops  was  too  great  to  be  restrfdned ;  they 
pressed  one  upon  the  other,  and  no  orders  could  curb  their  blind  impetaority. 
They  were  led  on,  however,  in  three  bodies  to  oppose  those  of  the  English. 
John,  king  of  Bohemia,  conducted  the  first  line,  in  which  were  included  fif- 
teen thousand  Genoese  cross-bow-men,  commanded  by  Anthony  Dona ;  the 
second  body  was  led  by  the  count  d'Alen^on,  brother  to  the  king;  and  PhiUp 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  the  third. 

Aug.  26.  1346.]  About  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  famons  battle  of  Crecy 
began,  by  the  French  king's  ordering  the  Genoese  archera  to  charge;  bat 
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they  wem  to  faligiied  witk  tbvir  piarcb,  that  they  oried  out  for  a  little  rest 
before  Aey  shoald  eog^aji^e.  The  count  d'Aleo^on,  being  informed  of  their 
petition,  rode  up,  and  reviled  them  as  cowards,  commanding  them  to  begin 
the  onset  without  delay.  Their  relactanoe  to  begin  was  still  more  increased 
by  a  heavy  «hower  wbich  fell  that  instant,  and  relaxed  their  bow-strings,  so 
tliat  tiie  discharge  tbey  made  produced  very  little  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Engtisb  arcbers,  who  kept  their  bows  in  cases,  and  were  favoured  by  a 
f  oddea  gleam  of  sunshine  that  rather  dazzled  the  enemy,  let  fly  their  arrows 
so  thick,  and  with  such  good  aim,  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  among  tho 
Genoese  bat  harry,  terror,  and  dismay.  The  young  prince  of  Wales  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  their  confosion,  and  to  lead  on  his  line  to 
the  chaige.  The  French  cavalry,  however,  commanded  by  the  count  d'AJen- 
fOD,  wheeling  round,  sustained  the  combat,  and  began  to  hem  the  English 
round.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  now.came  in  to  assist  the 
prioce,  who  appeared  foremost  in  every  shock,  and,  wherever  he  appeared, 
taming  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  battle  now  raged  around  him,  and  the 
valour  of  a  boy  filled  even  veterans  with  astonishment  But  their  surprise 
at  his  courage  could  not  give  way  to  their  fears  for  his  safety.  As  the  two  earls 
were  apprehensive  that  some  mischance  might  happen  to  him  in  the  end,  an 
officer  was  despatched  to  the  king,  desiring  that  succours  might  be  sent  to  the 
prince's  relief.  Bdward,  who  had  all  this  time,  with  great  tranquillity,  viewed 
the  engagement  from  a  wind-mill,  demanded,  with  seeming  deliberation,  if 
his  son  were  dead ;  but  being  answered  that  he  still  lived,  and  was  giving 
astonishing  instances  of  his  valour;  *'  Then  tell  my  generals,''  cried  the  king, 
*'  that  he  shall  have  no  assistance  from  me ;  the  honour  of  this  day  shall  be 
bis ;  let  him  shew  himself  worthy  the  profession  of  arms,  and  let  him  be  in- 
debted to  his  own  merit  alone  for  victory."  This  speech,  being  reported 
to  the  prince  and  his  attendants,  inspired  them  with  new  courage ;  the^ 
made  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  French  cavalry,  and  count  d'AIen^on,  their 
bravest  commander,  was  slain.  This  was  the  beginning  of  their  total  over- 
throw :  the  French,  being  now  without  a  competent  leader,  were  thrown  into 
confusion :  tiie  Welsh  infantry  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  and  de- 
spatched with  their  long  knives  those  who  had  survived  the  fury  of  the  former 
onset.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  of  France  seemed  almost  singly  to 
maintain  the  combat:  he  endeavoured  to  animate  his  few  followers,  both  by 
his  voice  and  example ;  but  the  victory  was  too  decisive  to  be  resisted :  while 
he  was  yet  endeavouring  to  face  the  enemy,  John  de  Hainault  seized  the 
reins  of  his  horse,  and,  turning  him  round,  carried  him  off  the  field  of  battle. 
In  this  engagement,  thirty  thousand  of  the  French  were  killed :  and,  among 
this  number,  were  John  king  of  Bohemia,  James  king  of  Majorca,  Ralph 
dake  of  Lorrain,  nine  counts,  four  and  twenty  bannerets,  twelve  hundred 
ko^hts,  fifteen  hundred  gentlemen,  and  four  thousand  men  at  arms.  There  is 
something  remarkable  in  the  fate  of  the  Bohemian  monarch,  who,  though  blind, 
was  yet  vrilling  to  share  in  the  engagement.  This  unfortunate  prince,  in<^uir- 
iog  the  fate  of  the  day,  was  told  ^t  all  was  lost,  and  his  son  Charles  obliged 
to  retire  desperately  wounded ;  and  that  the  prince  of  Wales  bore  down 
eveiy  thing  before  him.  Having  received  this  information,  blind  as  he  was,  he 
conuaanded  his  knights  to  lead  him  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle  against 
the  yoong  warrior :  accordingly,  four  of  them  rushed  with  him  into  the  thick- 
est part  oif  the  enemy,  and  they  were  all  quickly  slain* 

The  whole  French  army  took  to  flight,  and  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
parsoers,  till  night  stopped  the  carnage.  The  king,  on  his  return  to  the 
camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  exclaimed,  *'  My  valiant 
son!  ooatiBoe  as  you  have  begun;  yon  have  acquitted  yourself  nobly,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  kingdom  that  will  be  your  inheritance."  The  next  morn- 
ing waa  foggy ;  and  a  party  of  the  militia  of  Rouen,  coming  to  join  the  French 
anny,  were  routed  by  the  English  at  the  first  onset ;  many  more  also  were 
decoyed  by  some  French  standards,  which  the  victors  placed  apon  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  which  the  fugitives  resorted,  where  they  were  cut  in  pieces  with- 
out mercy .  Never  was  a  victory  more  seasonable,  or  less  bloody,  to  the  Bog- 
lish  than  this.  Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  the  con* 
qoeion  iost  but  one  esquire,  diree  knights,  and  a  few  of  inferior  rank.    The 
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erest  of  the  king  of  Bdhemift  was  three  ostrieli  feathers,  with  this  motto, 
leh  dien,  which  signifies,  in  the  German  language,  **l  serve."  This  was 
thongbt  to  he  a  proper  prise  to  perpetuate  the  victory :  it  was  aecordiogfy 
added  to  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  it  has  heen  adopted  hj  all  Ids 
successors. 

Bat  this  victory  was  attended  with  still  more  substantial  advantages ;  for 
Edward,  as  moderate  in  conquest  as  prudent  in  his  measures  to  obtain  it, 
resolved  to  secare  an  easy  entrance  into  France  for  the  iuture.  With  this 
view  he  laid  siege  to  Calais,  which  was  then  defended  by  John  de  Yienne,  an 
experienced  commander,  and  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence, 
llie  king,  however,  knowing  the  diflSculty  of  taking  so  strong  a  town  by  force, 
resolved  to  reduce  It  by  famine.  He  chose  a  secure  station  for  his  camp : 
drew  entrenchments  round  the  city,  and  made  proper  provision  for  his  soldiers 
to  endure  a  winter  campaign.  These  operations,  though  slow,  were  at  length 
successful.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  governor  made  a  noble  defence,  or  that 
he  excluded  all  the  useless  months  from  the  city,  which  Bdward  generously 
permitted  to  pass  unmolested  through  his  camp.  It  was  at  length  taken, 
A,  D.  1347.]  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  the  defendants  having  been  re- 
duced to  extremities  by  famine  and  fatigue.  The  obstinate  resistance  made 
by  the  townsmen  was  not  a  little  displeasing  to  Edward ;  and  he  bad  often 
declared,  that,  when  put  in  possession  of  the  place,  he  would  take  signal  re- 
venge for  the  numbers  of  men  he  had  lost  during  the  siege.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty,  therefore,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  tlwir  submission,  and  to 
spare  their  lives,  upon  condition  that  six  of  the  most  considerable  citisens 
should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should  think  proper :  but  on 
these  he  resolved  to  wreak  his  resentment,  and  he  gave  orders  that  they 
should  be  led  into  his  camp,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed,  with  ropes  about 
their  necks,  in  the  manner  of  criminals  just  prepared  for  instant  execution. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  fierce  resolution  was  brought  into  the  city,  it  spread 
new  consternation  among  the  inhabitants.  Who  should  be  the  men  that  were 
thus  to  be  offered  up  as  victims  to  procure  the  safety  of  all  the  rest,  and  by 
their  deaths  appease  the  victor's  resentment,  was  a  fresh  subject  of  dreadful 
inquiry.  In  this  terrible  suspense,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  wliose 
name  was  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre,  walked  forward,  and  offered  himself  as  willing 
to  undergo  any  tortures  that  could  procure  his  fellow-mtisens  safety.  Five 
more  soon  followed  his  noble  example;  and  these,  raarchlBg  out  like  crimi- 
nals, laid  the  keys  of  their  city  at  Edward's  feet:  but  no  submissions  seemed 
sufficient  to  appease  his  resentment ;  and  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
suffered  death,  had  not  the  generosity  of  their  oonduct  a  fleeted  the  queen,  who 
interceded  in  their  behalf,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained  their  pardon. 

Edward,  having  thus  opened  to  himself  a  passage  into  France,  by  which 
he  might  at  any  time  pour  in  his  forces,  and  withdraw  them  with  security, 
resolved  on  every  method  that  could  add  strength  or  stability  to  his  new 
acquisition.  He  ordered  all  the  French  inhabitants  to  leave  the  town,  and 
peopled  It  with  his  own  subjects  from  England.  He  also  made  it  the  staple^ 
or  principal  market,  for  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead,  the  principal  English 
commodities  for  which  there  was  any  considerable  demand  upon  the  conti- 
nent All  the  English  were  obliged  to  convey  their  goods  thither ;  and  foreign 
merchants  came  to  the  same  place  to  purchase  them. .  By  these  means  tlie 
city  became  populous,  rich,  and  flourishing ;  and  aitbough  it  was  near  being 
taken  some  time  after  by  treachery,  it  continued  for  above  two  centuries  in 
the  possession  of  the  English,  and  braved  all  the  military  power  of  France. 

The  treachery,  which  nearly  restored  it  to  the  French,  arose  from  the  per- 
fidy of  Aymar  de  Pavie,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
place.  He  agreed  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy ;  when  bis  perfidy  was  disco- 
vered by  Edward,  who  obliged  him  to  carry  on  the  treaty,  and  to  persuade 
the  enemy  that  he  was  still  in  their  interests.  Accordingly,  a  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  admission  of  the  French  troops  into  the  city;  while  tlio 
king,  with  a  strong  body  of  forces,  took  care  to  prepare  for  their  reception. 
A.  D.  1340.]  All  those  who  entered  the  city  were  immediately  cut  to  pieces ; 
and  the  garrison,  with  Bdward,  and  sir  Walter  Manney,  at  their  head,  roah- 
ing  out  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rest,  a  fierce  and  bloody  engagement  eiiaiied»  in 
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wU^  the  ling  ovettlirew  and  took  Eustace  de  Ribanmont,  a  man  of  remark- 
&b1e  strengtli  and  valoar,  with  his  own  hand. 

In  this  manner,  the  war  between  the  English  and  French  was  carried  on 
with  mataal  animosity ;  a  war  which  at  once  thinned  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ioTaded  country,  while  it  drained  that  of  the^  invaders.  But  a  destruction 
still  more  terrible  than  that  of  war  contributed,  at  this  time,  to  desolate  the 
wretched  provinces  of  Europe.  A  pestilence,  more  dreadful  than  any  men- 
tioned in  the  annals  of  history,  which  had  already  made  great  havock  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  came  to  settle  upon  the  western  world  with  increased  malignity. 
It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  origin  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  where  it  rose 
from  the  earth  with  the  most  horrid  and  sulphureous  stench,  destroying  aJl  the 
Inhabitants,  and  even  marking  plants  and  minerals  with  its  maligpnity.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  people  were  cut  off;  and  it  particulariy  rag^d  with  such 
violence  in  London,  that  in  one  year's  space  there  were  buried  [a.  D.  1949. 
in  the  CTharter-House  chnrchyaiti  above  fifty  thousand  persons.  It  was  in 
tiie  midst  of  this  terrible  infliction  from  nature  that  the  ambition  of  Edward 
and  Philip  was  exerted  for  new  conquests,  and  was  adding  to  the  calamities 
of  mankind.  Tet  these  ravages  were  silently  repaired  by  commerce  and 
indnstry :  these  arts,  which  were  then  despised  by  princes,  were  laying  the 
seeds  of  future  opulence  and  increased  population.  The  arts  of  peace  had 
for  some  time  revived  in  Italy,  and  were  gradually  travelling  westward ;  the^ 
refinements  and  the  pleasures  of  sense  every  dav  began  to  improve,  although 
Intellectual  refinements  were  almost  entirely  unknown.  Sensual  enjoyments 
mast  erer  be  carried  to  some  height,  before  mankind  can  find  leisure  or  taste 
for  entertainments  of  a  more  exquisite  nature. 

Nor  was  England  free  from  internal  wars  during  this  dreary  period.  While 
Edward'  was  reaping  victories  upon  the  continent,  the  Scots,  ever  willing  to 
embrace  opportunities  of  rapine  and  revenge,  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a 
Domerous  army,  headed  by  David  Bruce,  their  king.  This  unexpected  inva- 
rion,  at  such  a  juncture,  alarmed  the  Engliab,  but  was  not  capable  of  intimi- 
dating them.  Lionel,  Edward's  son,  who  was  left  guardian  of  cngland  during 
his  father's  absence,  vras  yet  too  young  in  take  upon  him  tlie  command  of  an 
amy ;  but  the  victories  on  the  continent  seemed  to  inspire  even  women  with 
valour:  PhiHppa,  Edward's  queen,  took  upon  her  the  conduct* of  the  field, 
and  prepared  to  repulse  the  enemy  in  person.  Accordingly,  having  made 
lord  Percy  general  under  her,  she  met  the  Scots  at  a  place  called  Neville's 
Cross,  near  Durham,  and  offered  them  battle.  The  Scottish  king  was  no  less 
impatient  to  engage ;  he  imagined  that  he  might  obtain  an  easy  victory  against 
undiaciplined  troops  headed  by  a  woman.  But  he  was  miserably  deceived ; 
his  array  was  quickly  routed  and  driven  from  the  field ;  fifteen  Uiousand  of 
his  men  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  himself,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  knights, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  London. 

This  victory  diffiised  universal  joy  through  the  nation ;  a  captire  king  was 
an  object  that  fiattered  their  pride,  and  they  soon  had  new  reasons  for  exulta- 
tion. Philip,  who  was  sumamed  the  Fortunate  upon  coming  to  the  crown  of 
Prance,  ended  hi^  life  under  the  accumulation  of  every  misfor-  [a.  b.  1350. 
tane  that  could  render  a  king  unhappy.  John,  his  son,  succeeded  nim  on  the 
throne,  which  was  but  ill-supported  by  Philip,  and  still  worse  by  him.  This 
weak,  yet  virtuous  prince,  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  found  himself  at  the 
bead  of  an  exhausted  nation,  and  a  divided  and  factious  nobility.  France  at 
that  time  resembled  England  under  the  reign  of  a  prince-  of  the  same  name. 
Hie  pariiament  consisted  of  barons  who  were  despotic  over  their  own  heredi- 
tary possessions ;  and  fhty  obliged  John  their  king  to  sign  a  charter  very 
much  resembling  the  Magna  Charta  which  had  formerly  been  signed  by  his 
naflMsake  of  England.  The  warlike  resources,  therefore,  of  France  and  Eng- 
land were  at  this  time  very  unequal.  John  was  at  the  head  of  a  nobility  that 
acknowledged  no  subordination  among  each  other ;  the^  led  their  'depen- 
dents slaves  to  battle,  and  obeyed  their  superiors  only  as  it  suited  their  incli- 
nation. Their  king  might  more  justly  be  said  to  command  a  number  of  small 
amiea  under  distinct  leaders,  than  one  vast  machine  operating  with  unifor- 
mity and  united  efibrts.  The  French  barons  paid  their  own  soldiers,  pun- 
ished their  transgreai ions,  and  rewarded  their  fidelity.    But  the  forces  of  Bng  • 
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land  were  under  a  very  difierent  establishnient;  tbe  main  body  of  the  Boglisb 
array  was  composed  of  soldiers  indiscriminately  levied  throughout  the  nation, 
paid  by  tbe  king,  and  regarding  bim  alone  as  the  source  of  preferment  or  dis- 
grace. Instead  of  personal  attendance,  the  nobility  contributed  supplies  in 
money ;  and  there  was  only  such  a  number  of  nobles  in  the  army  as  might 
keep  tbe  spirit  of  honour  alive,  without  injuring  military  subordination. 
.  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  a  short  truce,  which  had  been  concluded 
between  Edward  and  Philip,  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  latter ;  and 
Edward,  weU  pleased  with  the  factions  that  then  prevailed  in  France,  resolved 
^o  seize  tbe  opportunity  of  increasing  its  distresses.  Accordingly,  tbe  Black 
Prince  was  sent  into  France  with  his  army,  on  board  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
A.  D.  1355.]  sail ;  and  landing  in  Gascony,  carried  his  devastations  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Edward  himself  made  an  irruption 
on  the  side  of  Calais,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  ravaged*  all  the 
open  country.  In  the  mean  time,  John,  who  was  yet  unprepared  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  enemy,  continued  a  quiet  spectator  of  their  insults ;  nor 
was  it  till  the  succeeding  summer's  campaign  that  he  resolved  to  attack  the 
Black  Prince,  whose  army  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  a  body  of  about  twelve 
thousand  men.  With  such  a  trilling  force  had  this  young  warrior  ventured 
to  penetrate  into  tlie  heart  of  France,  with  a  design  of  joining  his  troops  to 
those  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Bnt  be  soon  found  that  bis  scheme  was  im* 
practicable;  the  country  before  him  was  too  well  guarded  to  permit  his 
advance ;  and  all  the  bndges  behind  him  were  broken  down ;  which  eli'ec«- 
tually  barred  a  retreat.  In  this  embarrassing  situation,  his  perplexity  was 
increased,  by  being  informed  that  tbe  king  of  France  was  actually  marching 
at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  intercept  him.  He  had  at  first  thought 
of  retreating ;  but,  soon  finding  it  impossible,  he  determined  calmly  to  wail 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force,  to 
commit  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

It  was  at  a  place  called  Maupertuis,  near  Foictiers,  that  both  armies  came 
in  sight  of  each  other.  The  French  king  might  very  easily  have  starved  tbe 
English  into  any  terms  he  thought  proper  to  inu>ose ;  but  such  was  the  impa 
tient  valour  of  the  French  nobility,  aba  such  their  certainty  of  success,  that  it 
might  have  been  equally  fatal  to  attempt  repressing  their  ardour  to  engage. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  both  armies  were  drawn  out,  and  expecting  the  sig- 
nal to  begin,  they  were  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  the  cardinal  of  Perigord. 
who  attempted  to  be  a  mediator  between  them.  However,  John,  who  ma^e 
himself  sure  of  victory,  would  listen  to  no  other  terms  than  the  restitution  of 
Calais ;  with  which  the  Black  Prince  refusing  to  oomply,  the  onset  was  de- 
ferred till  the  next  mominl^f,  for  which  both  sides  waited  in  anxious  suspense. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  the  young  prince  sheweid  himself  worthy  of 
conauest:  he  strengthened  his  post  by  new  entrenchments:  he  placed  three  hun- 
drea  men  in  ambush,  with  as  many  archers,  who  were  commanded  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  flank  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement.  Having  taken  these  pre- 
Sept  19, 1356.1  cautions,  and  the  morning  beginning  to  appear,  he  ranged  liia 
army  in  three  divisions ;  the  van  being  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  rear  by  the  earis  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk,  and  tbe  main  body  by  himself! 
In  like  manner  the  king  of  France  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divisions ;  the 
first  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  the  second  by  tbe  dauphin,  attended 
by  his  younger  brothers ;  while  himself  led  up  the  main  body,  seconded  by 
his  youngest  and  favourite  son,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  As  the 
English  were  to  be  attacked  onl^  by  marching  up  a  long  ni^rrow  lane,  tbe 
French  suffered  greatly  from  their  archers,  who  were  posted  on  each  side 
behind  the  hedj^es.  Nor  were  they  in  a  better  situation  upon  emerging  from 
this  danger,  being  met  by  the  Black  Prince  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body  of  troops,  who  made  a  furious  onset  upon  their  forces,  already  in  great 
disorder.  A  dreadful  overthrow  ensued :  those  who  were  as  yet  in  the  lane 
recoiled  upon  their  own  forces ;  while  the  English  troops  who  had  been  plaeed 
in  ambush  took  that  opportunity  to  increase  the  confusion,  and  oonfirm  the 
▼ictory.  The  dauphin,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  were  among  the  first  that 
fled»  The  king  of  France  himself  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  retrieve  by  his 
valour  what  his  rashness  had  forfeited ;  but  his  single  courage  was  unable  to 
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ttopfhfttconstemfttioii  wUch  had  now  become  general  through  his  amy ;  and 
bts  caTtlry  soon  flying,  he  foand  himself  totally  exposed  to  the  enemy's  Airy. 
He  saw  his  nobles  fallbig  round  him,  valiantly  fighting  in  his  defence,  and  his 
yoanjrest  son  wounded  by  his  side.  At  length,  spent  with  fatigue,  and  de- 
spairing of  success,  he  thought  of  yielding  himself  a  prisoner,  and  frequently 
cried  oat,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  hmiself  to  his  cousin,  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  honour  of  taking  him,  however,  was  reserved  for  a  much  more 
ignoble  hand  ;  he  was  seized  by  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country  for  murder. 

This  success  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  Black  Prince ;  but  his  moderation  in  victory  was  a  nobler  triumph  than 
had  ever  graced  any  conqueror.  He  came  forth  to  meet  the  captive  monarch 
with  an  air  of  pitying  modesty ;  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  the  most  humble 
manaer,  when  he  began  to  complain  of  his  misfortunes,  that  he  still  had  the 
comfort  left  of  reflecting,  that,  though  unsuccessful,  he  had  done  all  that  de- 
served to  ensure  conquest ;  he  promised,  that  a  submissive  deference  to  his 
dignity  should  never  be  wanting  to  soften  his  captivity;  and  at  table  be 
actasdly  refused  to  sit  down,  but  stood  among  the  number  of  his  prisoner's 
attendants,  declaring  that  it  did  not  become  him,  as  a  subject,  to  sit  down 
in  the  presence  of  a  king. 

In  the  follovring  spring,  the  prince  conducted  his  royal  prisoner  [a .  d.  1367. 
throogh  London,  attended  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  and 
stations.  His  modesty  upon  this  occasion  was  not  less  than  before :  the  king 
of  France  was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  size  and  beauty ;  while  the  prince  himself  rode  by -his  side 
upon  a  mean  little  horse,  and  in  very  plain  attire. 

Two  kings  prisoners  in  the  same  court,  and  at  the  same  time,  were  con- 
sidered as  glorious  achievements ;  but  all  that  England  gained  by  them  was 
only  glory.  Whatever  was  won  in  France,  with  aJl  the  dangers  of  war  and 
the  expense  of  preparation,  was  successively,  and  in  a  manner  silently,  lost 
without  the  mortification  of  a  defeat.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the 
treaties  which  were  made  with  the  captive  king^  were  highly  advantageous 
to  the  conquerors ;  but  these  treaties  were  no  longer  observed  than  while  the 
English  had  it  in  their  power  to  enforce  obedience.  It  is  true,  that  John  ob- 
served  his  engagements  as  far  as  he  was  able ;  but  by  being  a  prisoner  he  lost 
his  authority,  and  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  him  contemptible  at  home. 
The  dauphin,  and  the  states  of  France,  rejected 'the  treaties  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  sign,  and  prepared,  in  good  earnest,  to  repel  the  meditated  inva- 
sions of  the  conqueror.  All  the  considerable  towns  were  put  in  [a.  d.  1359. 
a  posture  of  defence ;  and  every  thing  valuable  in  the  kingdom  was  secured 
in  fortified  places.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  Edward  tried  to  allure  the 
daaphin  to  hazard  a  battle,  by  sending  him  a  defiance ;  it  was  impossible  to 
make  that  cautious  prince  change  the  plan  of  his  operations :  it  was  in  vain 
that  Edward  alleged  the  obligation  of  the  treaties  which  had  been  signed  at 
London,  and  plundered  the  country  round  to  provoke  an  engagement.  He 
«t  length  thought  fit  to  listen  to  equitable  terms  of  peace,  which  was  con- 
cladedupon  condition  that  king  John  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  on  paying 
a  ransom  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  It  was  f  a.  d.  1300. 
stipulated,  that  Edward  should  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  and  should  only  remain  possessed  of  the  territories  of  Poictoo, 
Saintonge,  TAgenois,  Perigord,  the  Limosin,  Qoercy,  Rouergue,  TAngon- 
BH>is,  and  other  districts  in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Guisnes, 
Hontreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  on  the  other  side  of  France :  some 
other  stipulations  were  made  in  favour  of  the  allies  of  England ;  and  forty 
hostages  were  sent  to  England,  as  a  secuHty  for  the  execution  of  these 
conditions. 

Upon  John's  return  to  his  dominions,  he  found  himself  ona^Ie  to  comply 
vith  the  terms  of  peace  that  had  been  just  concluded.  He  was^  without 
finances,  at  the  bead  of  an  exhausted  state;  his  soldiers  without  discipline, 
and  his  peasants  without  subordination.  These  had  risen  in  great  numbers ; 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  banditti  assumied  the  tiUe  of  the  Friend  of  God 
ftnd  the  Terror  of  Man.  A  citizen  of  Sens,  named  John  Gouge,  also  got  himaeif 
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by  meana  of  bifl  robberies,  to  be  aoknowledged  laag ;  and  be  seon  eansed  aa 

many  calamities  by  his  devastations  as  tlie  real  king  bad  brought  on  by  bis  mi^ 
fortunes.  Such  was  the  state  of  that  wretched  kingdom  upon  the  return  of 
its  captive  monarch ;  and  yet,  such  was  his  absurdity,  that  he  immediately 
prepared  for  a  crusade  into  the  Holy  Land,  before  he  was  well  replaced  on  the 
tlirone.  Had  his  exhausted  subjects  been  able  to  equip  him  for  this  chimerical 
project,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  gone  through  with  it :  but  their  miseries 
were  such,  that  they  were  even  too  poor  to  pay  his  ransom.  This  was  a  breach 
of  treaty  that  John  would  not  submit  to ;  and  he  was  heard  to  express  himself 
in  a  very  noble  manner  upon  the  occasion  :  **  Though,'^  says  he,  '*  good  faith 
should  be  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  earth,  yet  she  ought  still  to  retain  her 
A.  u.  1364.]  habitation  in  the  breast  of  kings."  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
claration be  actually  returned  to  England,  and  yielded  himself  a  prisoner, 
since  he  could  not  be  honourably  free.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  bis  passion 
for  the  countess  of  Salisbury  was  the  real  cause  of  this  journey ;  but  we  want 
at  this  time  the  foundation  for  such  an  injurious  report.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  Savoy,  the  palace  where  he  had  resided  during  his  captivity :  and,  soon 
ajfter,  he  closed  an  unfortonate  reign  by  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Charles,  sumamed  the  Wise,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  France ; 
and  this  monarch,  merely  by  the  force  of  a  finely  conducted  policy,  and  even 
though  sufiering  some  defeats,  restored  bis  country  to  tranquillity  and  power. 
He  quelled  and  dissipated  a  set  of  banditti  who  had  associated  themselves 
under  the  name  of  Companions,  and  who  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  peace- 
able inhabitants.  He  had  them  enrolled  into  a  body,  and  led  them  into  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  against  Peter,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  whom  his  subjects  had 
dethroned,  and  who,  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  the  English,  endeavoured 
to  get  himself  reinstated  upon  the  throne.  In  consequence  of  these  alliances, 
the  English  and  French  again  came  to  an  engagement ;  one  army  being  com- 
manded by  the  Black  Prince,  the  other  by  Henry  of  Transtamare,  and  Ber- 
irand  du  Guesclin,  one  of  the  most  consummate  generals  and  accomplished 
characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  However,  the  usual  good  fortune  of 
the  English  prince  prevailed ;  Henry  lost  about  twelve  thousand  men,  while 
April  3, 1367.]  only  four  knights  and  forty  private  men  on  the  side  of  the 
English  were  slain. 

Nevertheless,  these  victories  were  attended  with  very  few  good  eifects.  The 
English,  by  their  frequent  supplies,  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  were 
unable  to  continue  an  army  in  the  field.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  cautiously 
forbore  coming  to  any  decisive  engagement,  but  was  contented  to  let  his  ene- 
mies waste  their  strength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortified  country.  When 
A.  li.  1369.]  they  had  retired,  he  then  was  sure  to  sally  forth,  and  possess 
himself  of  such  places  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  defend.  He  first 
fell  upon  Ponthieu ;  Uie  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened  their  gates  to  him ;  those 
of  St.  Yaleri,  Rue,  and  Crotoy,  imitated  the  example ;  and  that  part  of  the 
country  was,  in  a  little  time,  reduced  to  submission.  The  southern  provinces 
were,  in  the  same  manner,  invaded  by  his  generals  with  equal  success  ;  while 
the  Black  Prince,  destitute  of  supplies  from  England,  and  wasted  by  a  cruel 
and  consumptive  disorder,  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native  country,  leaving 
the  afi'airs  of  tlie  south  of  France  in  a  most  desperate  condition. 

In  this  exigence,  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  England  was  excited  to  the 
utmost  pitch ;  and  he  seemed  resolved  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  his  enemies 
on  the  continent.  But  the  fortunate  occasion  seemed  now  elapsed;  and  all 
A.  D.  1372.]  his  designs  were  marked  with  ill  success.  The  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  his  whole  army,  were  intercepted  at  sea,  and  taken  prisoners  by  Henry, 
king  of  Castile.  This  nobleman  in  person  attempted  to  embark  with  an  army 
for  Bourdeaux ;  but  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  obliged  to  lay  aside 
the  expedition.  Sir  Robert  KnoUes,  one  of  his  generals  on  the  continent,  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  was  defeated  by  Bertrand  du  Guesclin ; 
while  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  troops  diiiiiuished  one  half  by  flying  parties, 
wiUiout  ever  coming  to  a  battle.  Such  was  the  picture  that  prese;)ted  itself 
to  Uiis  victoiious  monarch  ju  Ibe  decline  of  life ;  and  this  might  well  serve  as 
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«kMM1»lk6  vAoift«ff1ie  «ie,  tfiat  HUM  pmMMH  HifWtAKM  w^  «ih 
.tauMAbvvkdMttlhaiibf Tilov.  lb additicMilootlter groans •fvoeMiieMt 
1i«  iMd  MM  nortiicatiaii  t»  aee  lis  mthoiitjr  deq^Md  ai  hoimot  It  waa  |b 
vam  tinl  he  amgU  raftige,  inUaage^frov  tkemNBplaialaof  luaaabmo^a^lB 
the  anaa  of  a  fiiToorite  mittroM,  wboia  aaoiQ  waa  Alioe  Pitree:  tfiia  oiity 
aeired  to  exasperate  bis  people  the  more  against  him,  and  to  torn  their  indig- 
BatioB  into  eontempL  Bat  what.  Of  alt  other  things,  served  to  gloom  the 
latter  part  of  this  siitendid  reigiu  wm  the  approaching  death  of  the  Black 
Prinea,  whose  oonstitation  shewed  bat  too  maaifcfftly  the  symptoms  of  a 
speedy  dIssolatioB.  This  Taliant  and- accomplished  prinee  died  [a.  d.  1376. 
iBtiMfK|3f«-aixlh  yaav  of  hisago»  leMing  bMiad  htsi a ebaraqter  withovta 
single  hisniiiih,  and  a  degree  of  sonow  among  the  people  that  time  ooiUd 
searealy  alleviate.  His  affabiilty,  elemenoy,  and  liberal,  disposition,  iiav^ 
heeneelehfatedbydUleieDlhistorians.  ThooghborninanageinwiiiGhinyitary 
▼irtaea  i|k»e  were  hold  an  esteem,  he  cnltivated  the  arts  of  peaoo,  and  seemefl 
eves  BMfia  happy  in  desesving  praise  than  in  obtaining  it 

The  king  was  most  sensibly  affected  witb  the  loss  of  his  son,  and  trie^ 
eveiy  ait  to  reasove  his  onoasiiiess*  He  had  banished  hb  ooaeiihiQe  soqip 
time  before  ftom  his  presenee ;  bot  took  her  again,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
eonsolatioa  in  her  company.  He  removed  himself  entirely  from  the  duties 
and  burdens  of  the  state,  apd  left  his  kingdom  to  be  plundered  by  a  set  qt 
rapacMHis  aunisters.  He  did  not  sarvive  the  consequeoces  of  bis  bad  oob^ 
daSat;  bat  died  alHNit  a  year  after  ^e  prince,  at  Skene,  in  Surrey,  desert^ 
by  all  his  ooartiers,  even  by  those  who  had  grown  rich  by  his  bounty*  Hp 
eajiired  in  the  si»ty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-firat  of  his  reign;  a 
pnace  more  admiied  than  loved  by  Ids  subjects,  and  mora  [June  %l,  1977* 
an  obfoct  of  their  applause  than  their  sorrow. 

The  reign  of  Bdwaid  was  rather  brilliant  than  truly  servioeable  to  bis  sob^ 
jects.  IfBttgiand,  during  these  shining  triumphs  on  the  eontineat,  gained 
a^  real  advantage,  it  was  only  that  of  baviog  a  spirit  of  elegance  and  honour 
difhsed  amon|p  the  higher  laniks  of  the  people.  In  all  conquests,  something 
is  gained  in  civil  life  from  the  people  subdued ;  and  as  France  was  at  that 
time  evidentlv  more  ctviliaed  than  England,  the  imitative  islanders,  as  they 
were  then  called,  adopted  the  arts  of  the  people  they  overcame.  Themeanei^ 
soldier  in  the  Bnglisb  army  now  began  to  follow  his  leader  from  love,  and  not 
cempalaion ;  he  was  brave  from  sentiment  alone,  and  had  the  honour  of  hi# 
country  beating  in  bis  breast,  even  though  in  the  humblest  station.  This 
was  the  time  when  chivalry  was  at  its  highest  pitch ;  and  inany  of  the  successes 
of  England  were  owing  to  that  romantic  sjiint  which  the  king  endeavoured  to 
diffuse,  aadof  which  he  was  the  most  shining  example.  It  was  this  spiift 
that  in  some  measure  served  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  toe  age ;  being  a  mixtuip 
of  love,  generosity,  and  war.  Insteild  of  being  taught  the  sciences,  iht  sons 
of  the  nobility  were  brought  into  the  field  as  soon  as  they  were  able,  and  hi  - 
stracted  in  no  other  arts  but  those  of  arms ;  sudi  as  the  method  of  sitting  o|i 
hoiseback,  of  wielding  the  lance,  running  at  the  ring,  flonrislung  at  a  tour^ 
nament,  and  addressing  a  mistress.  To  attain  these,  was  oonsioered  as  the 
ram  of  all  human  acquirements ;  and  though  war  formed  their  only  study,  the 
rales  of  tactics,  encampments,  stratagems,  and  fortifications,  were  almost 
totally  disregarded. 

It  was  hk  van  reign  that  the  order  of  the  Garter  was  instituted ;  [a.  d.  Id49. 
the  number  received  into  which  was  to  consist  of  twenty-four  persons,  besides 
the  kij^«  A  vulgar  story  prevails,  but  unsupported  by  any  ancient  authority, 
ttat  the  countess  of  Sausoury,  at  a  ball,  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the 
kiog  took  it  up,  and  presented,  it  to  her  with  these  words,  *^  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense  :**  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks,  ^This  accident  is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  order  and  the  motto ;  it  beinr  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  mix  love 
and  war  together,  and  for  knighte  to  plume  themselves  upon  the  slightest 
takens  that  their  mistresses  were  pleased  to  bestow. 

Edward  left  many  children  by  bb  (|ueea  Phitippa  of  Hainault;  his  eldest 
ion,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  him,  but  left  a  son,  named  Bichard,  who 
saeeecided  to  the  throne ;  Edward's  second  soi|  was  lionel,  duke  of  Clarence' ; 
the  third  son  was  called  John  of  Gaunt  from  tbe  place  off  Us  birth,  and  was 

a  t 
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aflennrds  eretttd  dufce  of  UuKmiter ;  theftmrth  wa^Bdaidlt  aaH  of  Ghb- 
bridge,  i^nnurds  duke  of  Yoit ;  the  fiflii  wms  TIhwiu,  duke  of  Ohmoester. 
Ifco  mofC  ambitloas  and  OBterprisinf^  of  tU  hit  f«nUy.  There  were  serenl 
doogliteri  also ;  bat,  ai  there  Is  nothing  mateiial  i^  their  history,  we  shall 
pass  over  Iheir  names  without  aotke. 

CHAP.  XVI. 
BiGHAan  IL*-A.  d.  1377  to  1389. 

Richard  n.  eame  to  the  throne  ci  his  grandfather  when  as  yet  hot  eleven 
years  of  ace,  and  found  the  pe<>ple  discontented  and  poor,  the  nobles  proad 
and  rebeUioos.  A  spirit  of  profusion  had  entered  into  the  kingdom  with  the 
spirit  of  gallantry ;  wbf  A,  while  it  prodqc^  indolence  and  rapacity  among 
the  higher  orders,  produced  want  and  disobedience  among  the  poor. 

As  the  king  was  a  minor,  the  government  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  his 
three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Oloucester ;  the  diflference 
of  whose  dttspoftitions,  it  was  supposed,  would  serve  to  check  the  defects  of 
each  other.  Lancaster,  though  experienced  during  the  late  reign  in  govern- 
ment, was  neither  popular  nor  enterprising ;  Yoik  was  indolent  and  weak ; 
Gloucester,  turbulent,  popular,  and  ambitions.  Under  the  secret  influence 
of  these,  without  any  regency  being  appointed,  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  kept  together  for  some  years,  the  authority  established  during  the 
former  reign  still  continuing  to  operate  in  this.  ■  • 

But  though  government  was  carried  on,  yet  it  was  not  without  many  com- 
motions,  arising  either  from  the  impatience  of  the  people  or  the  ambition  of 
the*  gn^at :  as  the  late  king  had  left  the  realm  involved  in  a  dangerous  and 
expensive  war,  which  demanded  large  and  constant  supplies,  the  ronrmors 
of  the  people  increased  in  proportion.  Nor  were  they  lessened  by  the  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  expeditions ;  which,  in  general,  were  languid,  and  upon 
the  whole  unsuccessful.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  and  made  a  fruitless  expedition ;  the  war  with  France  produced  no 
enterprise  of  lustre,  and  that  with  Scotland  was  rather  unsuccessful.  The 
expenses,  however,  of  the  armaments,  to  face  the  enemy  on  every  side,  and 
a  want  of  economy  in  the  administration,  entirely  exhausted  the  treasury ;  and 
a  new  tax  of  three  groats,  on  every  person  above  fifteen,  was  granted  by  par- 
liament as  a  supply.  The  indignation  of  the  people  had  been  for  some  time 
increasing ;  but  a  tax  so  inequitable,  in  which  the  rich  paid  no  more  than  the 
poor,  kindled  the  resentment  of  the  latter  into  a  flame. 

NotwilhstandinK  the  numbers  who  by  war,%y  a  residence  in  towns,  and  by 
other  means,  had  become  free,  there  yrfte  stilj  multitudes  in  Ule  country  who 
bad  lands  in  villanage,  that  were  only  slaves  to  the  lords  from  whom  they  held. 
These  had  seen  the  advantaps  of  liberty,  from  its  effects  upon  those  of  equal 
raidL  who  had  gone  to  live  w  towns ;  and  they  panted  for  a  participation  of 
those  advantages.  Several  of  these  had  become  opulent  enough  to  purchase 
their  freedom ;  but,  by  an  unjust  act  of  parliament  In  this  reign,  these  pur- 
chases were  declared  of  no  validity.  This  act  the  peasants  considered  as  an 
infhiction  of  the  laws  of  humanity ;  and  such,  indeed,  It  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been.  But  it  had  long  been  the  prescriptive  manner  of  reasoning,  to 
have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of  a  certain  class  of  men  who  were  supposed 
too  low  for  justice.  The  seeds  of  discontent  were  still  more  cultivated  by  the 
preaching  of  several  men,  who  went  about  the  country  inculcating  the  natural 


In  the  country.  Our  citizens  soon  began  to  perceive  their  own  strength  ;  but 
It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  peasantry  who  had  been  annexed  to  the 
.soil,  claimed  a  share  in  those  advantages.  We,  in  this  first  instance,  find  a 
knowledge  of  the  rights  of  humanity  diffusing  itself  even  to  the  very  lowest  of 
the  people,  and  exerting  itself  in  rude*and  terrible  efforts  for  freedom. 

Tne  mlods  of  the  peasants  being  thus  prepared  for  insurrection,  tiie  manner 
A.  D.  1381.]    «*"  A,,%iu -.*«-«.  iM«  nTiin««  «>ol1.t»r  ^oou  fomlshed  them  with  a  pre- 


to«t  Uft  bcfthripa.^  iwolt  ItiiegaalHBiieXyvliflreaieiiortwM  iado*- 
trioosly  ifKreadyftat  the  peasanU  were  to  be  destroyed,  their  houses  homed, 
uidtheirfitfiiM  plundered.  Ablaoksuiith,  well  known  hy  the  name  ofWatTyler, 
was  the  first  that  excite4  them  to  arms.  The  tax-nitherers,  coming  to  this  man's 
bOQie  while  he  was  at  work,  demanded  payment  for  his  daaghter,  which  he  re- 
Ibsed,  alleging  that  she  was  under  the  age  mentioned  in  the  act  One  of  the 
hrvlai  collectors  insisted  on  her  being  a  fnll-pown  woman,  and  immediately 
attempted  giving  a  very  indecent  proof  of  his  assertion.  This  provoked  the 
&ther  to  such  a  d^ree,  that  he  instantly  struck  him  dead  with  a  blow  of  his 
hammer.  The  by-standers  applauded  his  spirit,  and,  one  and  all,  resolved  to 
defisad  his  eondnct.  He  was  oonsidered  as  a  champion  in  the  cause,  and 
appointed  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  people.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
disorders  ooaunitted  by  this  tumultuous  rabble :  the  whole  neighbourhood 
rase  in  anas ;  they  burned  and  plundered  wherever  they  came,  and  revenged 
upon  their  former  masters  all  those  insults  which  they  had  long  sustained 
with  impunity.  As  the  discontent  was  general,  the  insurgents  increased  In 
proportion  as  they  approached  the  capital.  The  flame  soon  propagated  itself 
intaKent,  Hcartfordshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  SafTolk,  Norfolk,  Cambndgc,  and  lin- 
eofai.  Tliey  were  found  to  amount  to  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  by  the  time 
they  arrived  at  Blackheath ;  whence  they  sent  a  message  to  the  king,  who  had 
takep  shelter  in  the  Tower,  desiring  a  conference  with  him.  With  this  mea- 
sage  Richard  was  desirous  of  complying,  but  was  intimidated  by  their  fierce 
dtsMtauor;  In  the  mean  time  they  had  entered  the  city,  burning  and  plun- 
deriiu^  the  houses  of  such  as  were  obnoxious  from  their  power,  or  remark- 
able for  their  riches.  They  broke  into  the  Savoy  palace,  belojip^lng  to  the  duke 
of  Lancaster,  and  put  several  of  his  attendants  to  death.  Their  animosity  was 
partleulariy  levelled  against  the  lawyers,  to  whom  they  shewed  no  mercy.  Such 
vras  the  vehemence  of  their  fury,  that  the  king  began  to  tremble  for  his  own 
saleCy ;  and,  knowing  that  the  Tower  was  not  capable  of  standing  against  an 
assanlt,  he  went  out  among  them,  and  desired  to  know  their  demands.  They 
now  made  a  very  humble  remonstrance,  requiring  a  general  pardon,  the  abo- 
litloa  of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market-towns,  and  a  fixed  rent, 
instead  of  those  services  required  by  the  tenure  of  iriUanage.  As  these 
rcqueata  vrere  reasonable,  the  king  soon  complied ;  and  charters  were  accord- 
ingly made  out,  ratifying  the  grant.  In  the  mean  time,  another  body  of  these 
insurgents  had  broken  into  the  Tower,  and  murdered  the  primate  and  the 
treasurer,  with  some  other  persons  of  distinction.  They  then  divided  them- 
selves  into  bodies,  and  took  up  their  ouarters  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
At  the  head  of  one  of  these  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  led  his  men  into  Smithfield, 
where  he  was  met  by  the  king,  who  invited  him  to  a  conference,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  hearing  and  redressing  his  grievances.  Tyler,  ordering  his  com- 
paniona  to  retiie  till  he  should  give  them  a  signal,  boldly  ventured  to  meet 
the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  retinue ;  and  accordingly  began  the  conference. 
The  demands  of  this  demagogue  are  censured  by  all  the  historians  of  the 
time,  as  insolent  and  extravagant ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  just  thta 
those  they  have  delivered  for  him.  He  required  tiiat  all  slaves  should  be 
set  firee ;  that  all  commonages  should  be  open  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich ; 
and  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  passed  for  the  late  outrages.  Whilst 
he  made  these  demands,  he  now  and  then  lifted  up  his  sword  in  a  menacing 
manner ;  which  insolence  so  raised  the  indignation  of  William  of  Walworth, 
then  mayor  of  London,  attending  on  the  king,  that,  without  considering  the 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  his  majesty,  he  stunned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of  his 
BMce ;  while  one  of  the  king's  knights,  riding  up,  despatched  him  with  his 
sword.  The  mutineers,  seeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  themselves  to  take 
revei^e ;  and  their  bows  were  now  bent  for  execution ;  when  Richard,  though 
not  fifteen  years  of  age,  rode  up  to  the  rebels,  and  with,  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  cried  out,  '*  What,  my  people,  will  yon  then  kill  your  king?  Be 
not  eoncemed  for  the  loss  of  your  leader ;  I  myself  will  now  be  your  general ; 
follow  me  into  the  field,  and  you  shall  have  whatever  von  desire."  The 
awed  aaultitade  immediately  desisted;  they  followed  the  king,  as  if  mechani- 
cally, into  the  fields;  and  there  he  granted  them  the  sane  charter  that  he  had 
telore  given  to  their  companions. 
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TMae  grailts,  fbr  ft  riMni  lime,  fttittMl  tht^kiag  1(1^ 

frabable  th«t  it  was  Mi  own  dedre  <6  livre  tlMn  Mtttlatad ;  b«t  tfie  MMeb 
id  hnqr  tatted  the  sweets  t>f  pewer,aiid  were  vowtiMng  ti^  admit  any  dhsr 
to  a  partieipatieD.  ^  The  parMa&ient  soon  ratoked  these  «hafftefs  of  enftaB- 
dhisemeiit  aad  paidoti ;  the  low  people  were  fodased  to  lie  same  slatlsh  eo»- 
ditioD  as  before,  and  seToral  of  Ae  liagleaders  were  poulshed  with  eapital 
■ererity.  The  lusarrectlons  of  the  barons  agatest  their  fciags  ate  branded  la 
our  history  with  no  tpreat  air  of  inyeetite ;  but  the  tmnills  of  the  paople 
ugainst  the  barons  are  maiked  with  idl  the  viralenoe  of  reproaoh. 

Hie  omeity  which  was  exoreised  against  tte  popnlar  lei^rs  apon  Ws 
oeeadon,  oreated  no  saaaH  enmitr  against  tto  king.  He  at  ftrst  granted  theai 
a  charter,  which  implied  the  Jnstiee  of  their  demands  $  and  he  was  seen,  soon 
after,  weak  enongh  to  retoke  what  he  had  befbre  allowed  the  Jvstiee  of*  It 
Is  prolMd>le  also,  that  hte  nudes  were  not  backward  in  increaaiag  this  gnaotnl 
disnke  agidnst  him,  as  brsnch  means  they  were  more  like  to  oontinoe  in 
their  present  aathority.  His  own  eapiicioos  condoet,  indeed,  might  Toty  weD 
-oonntenance  tiiem  in  Ae  restrictions  they  placed  npon  him ;  as  he  ^rery  soon 
lestiiled  an  eager  desire  to  gorern,  wHhoot  any  of  the  requisites  ta  it  him  ftr 
each  a  difficult  nndertakiiig ;  and  he  soon  discovered  an  attaehmeat  to  favoor- 
ites,  withont  any  merit  on  their  side  to  entitle  them  to  sneh  flattering  dis- 
Unotions.  Robert  Yere,  eari  of  Oxford,  a  jroni^g  man  whose  person  wn 
fiurttless,  bat  whose  morals  were  dcbaoched,  had  acquired  an  cwdre  ascen- 
dant over  him.  This  noMeman  was  first  created  maranis  of  Dublin,  and  tiien 
dnke  of  Ireland,  with  the  entire  sovereignty,  daring  life,  of  that  island.  Ho 
gave  him  his  own  ooosin  in  marriage ;  and  soon  alter  petmillod  him  to  repu- 
diate her  for  anotfier  lady,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  He  soon  hnname  tiM 
channel  through  which  all  royal  favour  passed  to  the  people ;  imd  he  poasesi- 
•d  al  tiie  power,  while  the  king  had  only  the  shadow,  of  roynl^. 

A  partiality,  in  princes,  ever  prodooes  animosity  among  their  snl^feots. 
Those  noblemen  who  were  dtber  treated  with  disresnect  by  the  favourite,  Or 
who  thought  ttat  they  had  themselves  better  pretensions  to  fhvour.  Instantly 
look  the  alarm,  aad  combined  against  him.  At  the  head  of  this  association, 
were,  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham ;  Fits-Alan,  eari  of  Arundel ;  Peroy,  earl 
of  Northumberland;  Montacute,  eari  of  Salisbury;  and  Beandmmp,  eail  «f 
Warwick.  These,  uniting,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  fhvourite;  aad 
tiiey  began  by  marking  out  Micbad  do  la  Pole,  who  was  tiien  chancellor,  nnd 
A«  D.  1386.]  Oxford's  chief  friend  and  supporter,  as  the  first  object  of  their 
▼eiweanoe.  -Be  was  accordingly  in&neacbed  in  parliament;  and,  although 
notmng  material  was  alleged  agdnst  nim,  such  was  the  interest  of  the  con- 
spiring barons,  that  he  was  condemned,  and  deprived  of  his  office. 

From  punishing  his  ministers,  they  soon  after  ventured  to  attack  the  klng^ 
In  person.  Under  a  pretence  that  he  was  as  yet  unable  to  govern,  although 
he  was  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age>  tiwy  appointed  a  comarisslon  of  fbu^ 
teen  persons,  to  whom  tlie  sovereign  power  was  to  be  transferred  for  a  vear. 
TUs  was.  In  ihct,  deprivhig  the  kliq^  of  all  power,  and  caressing  the  king- 
dom with  a  confirmed  aristocracy.  This  measure  was  dnvcn  fiMrward  by  tho 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  only  those  of  his  own  fhetlon  wore  admitted  as  meui- 
bers  of  the  oonnnittee.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  the  king  saw  Mas- 
self  thus  totally  divested  of  authority :  he  endeavoured  first  to  gain  over  the 
parliament  to  his  interest,  by  influendng  the  sherifib  of  each  coun^,  who 
were  then  the  only  returning  officers.  This  measure  falHag,  he  appliod  to 
A.  D.  1897.]  the  judges ;  and  they,  either  from  motives  of  interest  or  from 
conviction,  declared,  that  the  cemmisdon  which  had  deprived  him  of  his 
authority  was  unlawful,  and  that  those  who  procured  or  advised  it,  were 
punlsbable  with  death.  This  sentence  was  qdckly  opposed  by  declarations 
ran  the  lords;  the  duke  of  Gloucester  saw  Ms  danger  if  the  king  sbowld 
rnvdl ;  and,  secretly  assemblinr  his  paity,  he  appeared  in  arms  at  Harlngnj 
Parte,  near  Highgate,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  more  than  suffident  to 
intimidate  the  king  and  dl  his  adherents.  These  insurgento,  sendMe  of 
thdr  own  power,  were  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  occasloa,  and  began 
•  by  denmndingof  tholEing,  the  names  of  those  who  had  advised  Mm  to  his 
late  rash  measures.    A  few  days  alter,  they  appealed  armed  In  Ms  preseoooy 
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«r  B«fl(Dlk,  ttd  air  Asbert  TmOuui,  om  of  tfw  jmigMy  wko  kad  d^lnrad  ia 
Wb  ftivo«r,  tafedmr  whh  tir  NiebolM  Brambre,  «s  pnUio  sod  dangerosft 
■■BMJBf  to  Ae  stete*  It  was  mem  too  late  for  the  opposite  party  to  attempt 
-•■y  other  viiidieatioii  of  their  eoadnet  than  by  aras.  The  dalLe  of  Ireland 
•fled  iaaaCbeahnre,  where  he  attenuyted  to  raise  a  body  of  forces  $  bat  was 
-^■ieUy  obliged  to  retire  into  nawiers»  on  the  arrival  of  tte  dnkeof  Otonees^ 
tor  with  a  soperior  aivny*  Soon  after,  the  kiagwas  ebUged  to  saanatei  a 
pariiaaieBt :  an  aoeasation  was  drawn  vp  agaiast  five  of  Us  ooonsellors;  of 
only  Mr  NiaholasBrenibr^waspreseat )  and  lie  was«|aioicly  fonadfafity^ 
iBMMd,  and  azeeoted,  together  with  sir  Robert  Tresiliaa,  [a.  b.  IMk 
had  been  diseoveted  and  tal^en  daring  the  interrai.  Bat  the  blood  of 
or  two  inm  not  sofMeat  to  satiate  the  reseataisut  of  the  dnkp  of  Gloa^ 
;  lord  Beaneianap  of  Holt  was  shortly  after  oondsBaaed  and  exeedt^; 
aad  air  Bimon  Barley,  who  had  beea  appeiated  the  king's  govemery  shared 
the  sanse  fiae,  alttoaf^  the  qoeen  oonanned  for  ttre'^jrhoais  on  hn  knot^s 
befero  twB  dakOy  UKfutunfj^  Us  pardoa*  %  ' 

.  It  mii^t  be  sapposed,  that  after  saoh  a  total  snbversioit  of  die  royal  powerv 
thno  woaM  be  no  more  sti  aggies,  daring  this  reign,  between  ^  prince  aad 
Urn  noBtaal  solfocts ;  bat,  whether  from  the  floetnatioB  of  opinions  among 
-the  people,  or  firom  ^e  in6aenoe  of  a  military  force  which  had  been  lately 
levied  agaiastJPraaee,  we  find  Biebard  oaee  more  resolved  to  shake  off  that 
power  vrUeh  had  long  eeatraUed  hiat,  aad  aotaally  briagiag  the  parliament 
to  seaaad  his  resoiatioas. 

la  an  extraordiaary  eoaaoil  of  the  nobility,  assembled  after  [a.  d.  laaOt. 
Bastar,  bo,  toilie  astonisbBMat  of  all  present,  desired  to  know  his  age ;  and 
hribg  told  that  he  was  tamed  of  two-and-twenty,  he  idleged,  that  it  was  timi^ 
for  Urn  lo  govern  withoat  help,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  shoald 
bo  deprived  of  dmse  rights  whieh  the  awanest  of  his  solyeets  eajoyed.  The 
lotds  aasweriag,  in  .seaHB  coaftisMm,  that  he  had  oertainly  an  mdispntable 
ligirt  to  take  anon  himself  the  government  of  dm  kingdom,  ^*  Tes,"  lepHed 
he,  **l  have  tang  been  onder  the  government  of  tutors;  and  I  will  now 
•fostshew  my  right  to  power  by  their  removal/'  He  then  ordered  Thomas 
Anindel,  whom  the  commissioners  bad  lately  appointed  dmncellor,  to  giv^ 
op  the  seal,  whi^  he  next  day  delivered  to  William  of  Wykdmm,  bishop  of 
Wlnthester.  He  next  removed  the  dake  of  CHoncester,  the  eari  of  Warwick, 
aad  atter  lords  of  the  opposition,  from  tim  eoaaoil.  The  bishop  of  Herefopd 
Inthis  ofioe  of  treasorer ;  the  eari  of  Arundel  was  deprived  of  the  post  of 
Ugh-adaurai ;  all  the  mat  otteers  of  the  hoosehold,  as  weH  as  the  judges, 
wereebaayed;  aad  all  the  oflioes  folt  the  inflnence  of  this  extraordinary 


Tha  fclag,  bdag  thus  left  at  liberty  to  coadact  the  buSiaeaB  of  govomment 
at  iiamtiriim,  begiui  by  shewiag  aiaay  wmtka  of  oMideratioa  towards  thoaa 
whobdfora  had  eadeavoored  to  depress  his  power:  he  seemed  to  be  aatirely 
teeendltid  to  his  andes ;  and,  by  rendttiag  some  sohsMies  which  had  been 
giaaled  Um,  he  aoooired  for  a  time  the  aifootioas  of  the  people*    Bat  he 


mrts  that  are  osaaUy  foaad  to  proeore  a  lastiag  respeot:  he  was 
foad  af  lonrioas  pleasaros  aad  idle  osteatatiaa;  ho  adautted  the  meaaest 
■  ta  his  fomdiarity ;  and  his  conversation  was  aot  adapted  to  impress 
-with  avsveraace  for  his  morals  or  abilities.  His  aiiUtary  talents,  on 
mankhid'tiM  placed  the  greatest  value,  wore  sddom  exerted,  aad 
irith  any  cicat  saooess.  The  Froach  war  was  searody  heard  of;  and 
saocasnl  inroads  of  the  Soots,  particularly  that  which  brought  on  a 
liUMrtiiil  liiiinij  at  Otfeerboome,  were  oaly  opposed  by  those  baroas  whose 
Msioos  lay  aloag  the  frontier.  Ho  gained,  indeed,  some  repatatioB  for 
in  IMaad;  bat  his  saceesses  there  wore  too  insignifieaat  to  rive  Urn 
ebaraeter.  Hence  the  somll  reprd  which  the  publle  bore  his 
disposed  them  to  marmnr  against  his  admiaistration,  and  to  reeeive 
Witt  avidity  every  eomplaint  vrhidi  disoonlent  or  ambition  suggested  to  his 


Whether  the  doke  trf  CHoaapitBr  was  saereHv  displeased  vrith  tUs  meaa 
hihis  segal  M|phaw»  or  wamad  ta  amke  himself  Uag  by  ^ 
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IMm  gn^,  fbr  ft  lihort  Ifiiie,  ftliiied  li04dB|r  S<^t  P«>lMttt#ly ;  MhI  It  ft 
proliabto  that  it  was  his  own  dttdte  to  hifve  Om  tatMmm^A ;  tat  ttie  tt«M»b 
Bad  hmif  tasted  tiM  aweets  of  pawer,  and  wwa  wnrfliiiii:  ti»  adnit  aay  olier 
to  a  paraeipathm. '.  The  parHament  boob  ratehed  these  Charters  ^of  enfratt- 
diisemeiit  and  panKm ;  the  low  people  were  redaeed  to  the  saiae  sla^iab  ee»- 
dition  as  before,  tod  several  of  the  riftgieadeirs  were  punished  with  capital 
sereiily.  Hie  lusurrectloas  of  the  barons  against  their  kings  are  branded  1m 
oar  history  with  no  great  air  of  inveetite ;  but  the  tanralts  of  the  people 
^igainst  the  barons  are  marited  with  all  tiie  firalenoe  of  reproaoh. 

file  cmehy  which  was  exoroiaed  against  the  pepnlar  leaders  vpon  this 
^oeeaslon,  created  no  samH  onmitjr  against  die  king.  He  at  ftrst  granted  them 
a  charter*  which  implied  the  justice  of  their  deniands ;  and  he  was  seen*  soon 
after,  weak  enongh  to  revoke  what  he  had  befbre  allowed  the  jNsMiee  at  It 
is  probable  also,  that  his  nndes  were  not  backward  in  increaaiag  this  general 
diuike  against  him,  as  by  snch  means  fliey  were  more  like  to  continoe  in 
Ihdr  present  aothority.  His  own  capiioioas  condnet,  Indeed,  might  very  wen 
oonntenance  them  In  the  restrictions  they  placed  opon  him ;  as  he  very  soon 
testified  an  eager  desire  to  gorern,  withoot  any  of  the  reqnialtes  to  |t  him  for 
anch  a  difficolt  ondertakiag ;  and  he  soon  discovered  an  attachmeat  to  fafonr- 
ites,  wlthont  any  merit  on  their  side  to  entitle  them  to  such  6atlering  dis- 
tinotions.  Robert  Yere,  eari  of  Oxford,  a  vonng  man  wbose  person  was 
fiMritless,  bat  whose  morals  were  debaoehed,  had  acqaired  an  oMre  asaen- 
dant  over  him.  This  noMeman  was  first  created  maranls  of  Did>lin,  aad  tiien 
dnke  of  Ireland,  with  the  entire  sovereignty,  during  life,  of  that  island.    Ite 

Save  him  his  own  oousin  in  marriage ;  and  soon  after  pcrssltftod  him  to  repo- 
iate  her  for  another  lady,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  He  soon  benamf  Ate 
channel  through  which  all  royal  favour  passed  to  the  people ;  aad  he  possess- 
ed afl  tiie  power,  while  the  king  had  only  the  shadow,  of  royal^. 

A  partiality,  in  princes,  ever  produces  aaimority  among  meir  sulifeets. 
Those  noblemen  who  were  either  treated  with  disrespect  by  the  favoante,  or 
who  thought  tiiat  they  had  themselves  better  pretensiods  to  fhvour,  instantly 
took  the  alarm,  and  combined  against  him.  At  the  head  of  this  association, 
were,  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham ;  Fita-Alan,  eari  of  Arundel ;  Percy,  earl 
of  Northumberland;  Montacute,  eari  of  Salisbuiy;  and  Beauohamp,  eati  of 
Warwick.  These,  uniting,  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  die  fhvourite ;  aad 
tiiey  began  by  marking  out  Michael  de  la  Pole,  who  was  ^en  chancellor,  and 
A.  D.  1386.]  Oxford's  chief  friend  and  supporter,  as  the  first  ohjtcft  of  their 
▼engeanoe.  ^He  was  accordingly  intoeached  in  parliament;  and,  althougii 
notmng  material  was  alleged  against  mm,  such  was  the  interest  of  the  con- 
spiring barons,  that  he  was  condemned,  and  dqirived  of  his  oflloe. 

From  pnnislung  his  ministers,  they  soon  after  ventured  to  attack  tiie  Uw- 
In  person.  Under  a  pretence  that  he  was  as  yet  unable  to  govern,  althoo^ 
he  was  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  they  appointed  a  ooanmisslon  of  fbtt^ 
teen  persons,  to  whom  the  sovereign  power  was  to  be  transferred  for  a  year. 
This  was,  in  ihct,  depriving  the  king  of  ail  power,  and  oppressing  the  king- 
dom with  a  confinned  aristoeraey.  This  measure  was  dnven  forward  by  the 
duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  only  tiiose  of  his  own  fhetion  were  admitted  as  meai. 
bers  of  the  committee.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  the  king  saw  hhsi- 
aelf  thus  totally  divested  of  authority:  he  endeavoured  first  to  gain  over  the 
parliament  to  his  interest,  by  influencing  the  sheriflli  of  eaoh  ooanty,  who 
were  then  the  only  returning  oflBcers.  This  measure  faiUag,  he  appUod  to 
A.  D.  1887.]  tiie  judges ;  and  they,  either  from  motives  of  intsrest  or  fkom 
conviction,  declared,  that  the  commission  Which  had  deprived  him  of  hia 
authority  was  mlawful,  and  that  those  who  procured  or  advised  it,  were 
punishable  with  death.  This  sentence  was  quickly  opposed  by  declarations 
mm  tiie  lords :  the  duke  of  Gloucester  saw  his  danger  if  the  kkur  should 
mevail ;  and,  secretly  assembling  his  party,  he  appeared  In  arms  at  Haringaj 
Paric,  near  Highgate,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men,  more  than  sulBclent  to 
intimidate  the  king  and  all  his  adherents.  These  insuigents,  sensible  of 
their  own  power,  were  now  resolved  to  make  use  of  tfM  occasion,  and  began 
•  by  demanding  of  the  lElng,  the  names  of  those  who  had  advised  Idm  to 
late  rash  measures.    A  few  days  after,  they  appcuiud  aimed  in  his  prej 
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irnH,  hf  ttmieVtiw  aMMriwp  «  Twk,  llie  ddke  oT  1i«I«b4,  A»  6*H 
k,  aaa  irfr  Rofcart  TresOuui,  om  of  the  jadgM,  who  had  deetarad  im 
his  fcvMnr»  taffetimr  whh  dr  NiehriM  Brenibre,  m  pablio  aod  duigerdaft 
-MMaief  to  Oe  state.  It  was  aow  too  late  for  the  oppodta  party  to  attonpt 
-•■7  other  vindiealion  of  thair  eoadaet  thaa  by  arais.  The  dafce  of  Ireland 
AmI  latoOheddte,  where  he  attemoted  to  raiee  a  bodj  of  forces ;  bat  was 
-^IvieUy  eblifed  to  retire  into  Flanders^  on  Uie  arrival  of  the  dnhe-of  Oleoees* 
ter  witt  a  saperior  aiimy*  Soon  after,  the  kiaf  waf  obliged  to  saanntei  a 
parijawwut :  an  aeeasation  was  drawn  np  against  five  of  his  eoonsellorsf  of 

oidy  sir  NisholasBrenibr^  waspreseat  3  and  he  was  «|niokly  foond  gattty^ 
laned,  and  oEeoated,  together  with  air  Robert  Tresilian,  [a.  d.  IMa 
hnd  been  diseoveted  and  taken  daring  the  interval.  Bat  the  blood  of 
or  two  was  not  sofMent  to  satiate  tlie  resentmsnt  of  tlie  dnk9  of  Okm- 
;  Jotd  BeauUwunp  of  Holt  was  shortly  sfler  oondsnined  and  exett^tsd  $ 
and  air  fllMOn  Bvriey,  who  had  been  appointed  the  king's  govemer,  shared 
tlM  ssnse  fhte»  aiOoai^  the  qaeen  eonanned  for  tixe^  boms  on  her  knecfs 
before  tte  dntLe,  fan|doring  his  pardon.  ^  ^ 

it  might  bo  sapposedy  ttat  after  snob  a  totalsabveraiottoftfio  royal  poweffv 
tinas  wohM  be  no  more  sti  aggies,  dating  this  reign,  between  the  prince  and 
his  nominal  soljects ;  bat,  whether  from  the  flneteation  of  opinions  among 
the  poople,  or  from  the  inflaenee  of  a  military  foroe  whieh  had  been  lately 
levied  agniast  Franoe,  we  find  Baehard  oaee  more  resolved  to  shake  olT  that 
power  whieh  had  loi^  eentvsUed  hka,  and  aotnally  bringing  the  parttameot 
to  seaond  his  resolations. 

In  an  oztraenHnary  eoenoii  of  the  nobility,  assembled  after  [a.  d.  UMOl 
Basler,  he,  to  the  astentshaMnt  of  all  present,  desired  to  know  his  age ;  and 
bring  told  that  he  was  famed  of  two-and-twea^,  he  alleged,  that  it  was  time 
far  him  to  govern  withont  help,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  shoald 
be  deprived  of  those  rights  which  the  nwanest  of  his  solgeets  eaioyed.  The 
lords  answering,  in  seam  eoafosion,  that  he  had  eertauly  an  mdispntable 
right  to  tahe  opoa  hinuelf  the  goverament  of  dm  kingdom,  **  Tes,"  replied 
he^  **  I  have  tmat  been  mider  the  goverament  of  tntovs ;  and  I  will  now 
'first  shew  my  right  to  power  by  thrir  reamval.''  He  then  ordered  Thomas 
Arsndel,  whom  the  commissioners  had  lately  appointed  ehanoellor,  to  gir^ 
-np  the  seal,  which  he  next  day  delivered  to  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of 
WInehsster.  He  next  removed  the  dake  of  CMonoester,  the  eari  of  Warwiok, 
aad  otter  lords  of  Ac  opporition,  from  the  coaacll.  The  bishop  of  Hersfoid 
Isat  Us  ofltoe  of  treaanrer ;  the  eari  of  Arondel  was  deprived  of  the  post  of 
Ugh-ndnriral ;  all  the  great  ofteers  of  the  boosehold,  as  weH  as  the  jadges, 
were  ci bagged ;  and  att  the  oflioes  folt  the  Infiaenoe  of  this  extraordinary 


The  king,  being  thna  left  at  liberty  to  condnct  the  borinem  of  government 

t  dissroHwi,  began  by  ahewing  many  amrks  of  aaoderation  towards  those 

bdfato  had  endeavoured  to  depreaa  his  power :  he  seemed  to  be  ealirely 

reeenoihd  to  his  aades ;  and,  by  remitting  some  subsidies  which  had  been 


giantod  him,  he  nadaired  for  s  time  the  alfoetlona  of  the  people.    Bat  he 


arts  that  are  osaaUy  foond  to  proenra  a  lastiag  respeet:  hs  was 
fimd  of  loarioas  pleasnres  and  idle  ostentation ;  he  admitted  the  meanest 
to  his  famWarity ;  and  his  oonvefsation  was  not  adapted  to  impress 
with  ainveranoe  for  his  morals  or  abilitfos.  His  srintary  talento,  on 
mankind' then  placed  the  greatest  value,  were  seldom  exerted,  aad 
with  any  gnat  snooess.  The  French  war  was  searody  heard  of;  and 
anoaaaaful  inroads  of  the  Soots,  partieolariy  that  wUeh  brought  on  a 
Wvietoiy  at  Otterboume,  were  only  opposed  by  those  barons  whose 
lay  along  the  frontier.  Ho  gainad,  Indeed,  aome  reputation  for 
in  Isaland;  but  his  aueeeasea  there  were  too  insignifieant  to  ghre  him 
n  donWvo  eharaetor.  Hence  the  small  recard  wbioh  the  poblie  bore  his 
person,  dispeaed  them  to  mormnr  against  his  administration,  and  to  receive 
with  nvidaty  every  complaint  which  diseoatant  or  ambition  auggesled  to  his 

^WheSev  the  duke  of  Gionaester  was  saaretty  diapleaaed  with  this  mean 
in  his  say  al  nephsnr,  or  wamad  to  amke  himself  hhig  by 
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eikmsietf  agftinst  him,  niiut  rcaiin  for  ever  mkaoim ;  bat  oeHaia  It  1%  Ihsf 
osed  every  art  to  increase  the  aTendon  of  (he  natioa  against  hioi,  and  to 
A.  D.  IdOOi]  establish  Ins  own  popularity.  He  represented  the  peace  which 
had  been  JQSt  then  coacloded  with  France  as  the  resalt  of  the  icing's  pnsilla- 
nimity,  and  plausibly  appeared  to  lament  that  Richard  should  hare  degene- 
rated so  far  nrom  the  heroic  Tirtnes  of  his  fhther.  He  frequently  spoke  wiA 
oontempt  of  the  lung's  person  and  goYcmment,  and  deliberated  coDceruqg 
the  lawfoloess  of  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  him.  These  were  insults  that 
deserved  to  be  chastised  in  any  sobjecty  but  which  called  aloud  for  punish- 
ment in  him,  whose  popnlaritjr  was  dangerous,  and  who,  more  than  once,  had 
testified  a  disposition  to  rebm.  As  all  his  conduct  was  secretly  obsenrod  by 
the  king's  emissaries,  Ridiard  at  length  formed  a  resolution  of  riddiajp  Unn- 
aelf  entirely  both  of  him  and  his  fisotion,  sensible  that  he  then  had  the  patrfaaawnt 
entifuly  at  his  disposal.  He  accordingly  ordered  Gloucester  to  be  innnediately 
A.  D.  1307.]  arrested,  and  sent  over  to  Calais,  at  which  place  there  was  no 
danger  of  a  rescue  from  his  numerous  adherents.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Warwick  were  seised  at  the  same  time ;  and  a  parliament  was  sununoned 
at  Westminster,  which  the  king  knew  to  be  obedient  to  his  will.  This  paitia^ 
meat,  as  he  was  apprised,  passed  whatever  acts  he  thought  proper  to  dictate; 
they  annulled  for  ever  the  commission  of  fourteen,  which  had  usui|ied  upon 
his  authority ;  they  repealed  all  those  acts  which  had  condemned  his  former 
ministers ;  and  revoked  the  general  pardon  which  the  king  had  granted,  upon 
his  taking  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  In  consequenoe  of 
this,  several  of  tfie  party  of  Gloucester  were  impeached,  condemned,  and  exo- 
euted.  Fits- Alan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  his 
temporalities  were  sequestered.  The  earl  of  Arundel  vainly  attempted  to  plead 
the  King's  general  pardon  to  stop  his  execution ;  the  earl  of  Warwick,  tfhevliig 
signs  of  contrition,  had  his  life  spared,  but  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
-The  greatest  criminal  yet  remained ;  and  a  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  to 
the  earl  mareschal,  governor  of  Calais,  to  bring  over  the  duke  of  CHoucester,  to 
take  his  trial  as  the  rest  had  done.  It  is  probable  that  this  nobleman  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  bia  party ;  but  he  was  privately  do- 
apatched  in  prison,  being  smothered  (as  it  afterwards  appeared)  between  two 
pillows,  by  his  keepers. 

The  death  of  a  nobleman  so  popular  as  the  duke,  did  not  fail  to  increase 
.those  animosities  which  had  already  taken  deep  root  in  the  kingdom.  The 
aggrandisement  of  some  new  favourites  contributed  still  more  to  make  the  king 
odious ;  but  though  he  seemed  resolved,  by  all  his  actions,  to  set  his  scd^jecta 
against  him,  it  was  accident  that  gave  the  occasion  for  his  overthrow*  After 
the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  heads  of  that  party,  a  mia- 
understanding  broke  out  among  those  noblemen  wh<^  had  joined  in  the  proso- 
A.  D.  1898.]  cntion.  Heiiry  duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  parliament,  and 
accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  spoken  seditious  words  against  his 
mi^esty  in  a  private  conversation.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge;  gave  Hero- 
ford  tho  lie ;  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  by  single  combat.  As  proofs 
were  wantii^|^  for  legal  trial,  flic  lords  readily  acquiesced  in  that  mode  of  de- 
termination ;  the  time  and  place  were  appointed ;  and  the  whole  nation  waited 
with  anxious  suspense  for  the  event.  At  length  the  day  arrived  on  which  this 
duel  was  to  be  fought ;  and  as  combats  of  this  kind  were  then  very  prevalent, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  ceremonies  on  that  occasion.  Hereford, 
the  challenger,  first  appeared  on  a  white  charger,  gaily  caparisoned,  armed  at 
all  points,  and  holding  bis  drawn  sword.  When  he  approa6bed  the  lists,  the 
mareschal  demanded  his  name  and  business ;  to  which  he  replied,  *'  I  am 
Henry  of*  Lancaster,  doke  of  Hereford,  come  hither  according  to  my  duty, 
against  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  a  folse  traitor  to  God  and  tiie  king, 
the  realm  and  me."  Then  taking  the  oath  that  his  quarrel  was  just  and  true, 
he  desired  to  enter  the  listo;  which  being  granted,  he  sheathed  his  sword, 
pulled  down  his  beaver,  crossed  himself  on  the  forehead,  seised  his  lance, 

Sassed  tiie  barrier,  alighted,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  of  green  velvet  placed  at 
ne  end  of  the  lists.    He  had  scarce  taken  his  seat  when  the  king  came  into 
I  the  field  with  great  pomp,  attended  by  the  lords,  the  count  de  8t  Pol,  who 
came  from  France  on  purpose  to  see  this  famous  trial,  and  ten  thousand  am 
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«l  anMh  tDpnvMit  tamriU  and  4iil«ilMaMe«.  Hl0-iM^}etlsr  b«iag  abated  in 
kU  cluur  of  state,  the  kiii|^  at  anna  proclaimed  that  none  bat  anoh  as  were- 
vppointed  to  nardial  tlie  field  sboald  presame  to  tooch  the  lists,  apoa  pain  of 
dMhih.  IVn  another  herald  proolaimed  alond,  **  Behold  here  Henry  of  hut-^ 
caster,  dake  of  Hereford,  who  has  entered  the  lists  to  perlonn  bis  devoir 
agnittst  Hmmws  Mowbray,  dnke  of  No^olk,  on  pain  of  being  counted  false 
and  recreant.''  Just  then  the  dnke  of  Norfolk  appeared  in  aims,  ipooated 
mpom  a  barbed  horse,  with  a  coat  of  arms  of  crimson  Telvet,  embroidered  with 
lions  of  silTcr  and  mnlberry  trees ;  and,  having  taken  his  oath  before  the  con- 
stable and  marescbal,  entered  the  field,  exclaiming  akmd,  ^  God  defend  the 
iqlit  V  Then  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  placed  himself  in  a  chair  of  crimson 
vdvet  opposite  to  his  antagonist,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lists.  After  which  the 
maiesehal,  havinc  measoreid  theii^ lances,  delivered  one  to  the  challeni|^er,  and 
sent  a  knight  with  the  other  to  the  dnke  of  Norfolk ;  and  proclamation  waa 
made  that  they  should  prepare  for  the  combat.  Accordingly,  mounting  their 
horses,  and  closing  their  beavers,  thev  fixed  their  lances  in  rest,  and  the  trom- 

Kta  sMnded  the  char|e.  Hereford  began  his  career  with  great  violepoe ;  but 
fin'O  he  could  join  his  antagonist,  the  king  throw  down  his  warder,  and  the 
heralds  interposed.  By  the  advice  and  aatbority  of  his  parliamentary  com- 
BussioBers,  he  stopped  the  combat,  and  ordered  both  the  combatants  to  leave 
the  kiogdom.  The  dnke  of  Norfolk  he  banished  for  life,  but  the  dnke  of  He- 
reford onl^  for  ten  years.  Thus,  one  was  condemned  to  exile  without  being 
charged  vnth  any  offence,  and  the  other  withoot  being  convicted  of  any  crtene. 
The  dnke  of  Norfolk  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  aad  despondence  at  the 
judgment  awarded  against  him ;  he  retired  to  Venice,  where,  in  a  little  time 
after,  be  died  of  a  broken  heart  Hereford's  behaviour  on  this  occasion  was 
resigned  and  sobmissive ;  which  so  pleased  the  king,  that  he  consented  to 
shorten  the  date  of  his  banishmeot  four  years;  and  he  also  granted  him  let- 
ters patent,  ensuring  him  the  enjoyraent  of  any  inheritance  which  should  foil 
to  him  during  his  absence,  fiut  nothing  could  be  more  fluctuating  than 
Riohard's  promises  of  friendship.  Hereford,  retiring  into.  Flanders,  and 
thence  to  Paris,  found  there  a  veiy  favourable  reception  from  the  French  king. 
He  even  opened  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry, 
anele  to  the  king  of  France ;  but  was  prevented  from  completing  the  allianoe 
by  Am  interest  of  Richard,  who,  dreading  the  increasing  power  of  the  banisbed 
dnke,  sent  over  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  to  Paris,  with  instructions  to  break  off 
the  maieh.  Such  an  unexpected  injury  could  not  fail  to  aggravate  the  resent* 
■cat  of  Hereford;  bnt  he  had  still  more  cogent  reasons  for  anger,  upon  the 
deatk  of  his  father,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happened  shortly  after. 
Ridmnl,  as  we  before  observed,  had  given  him  letters  patent,  empowering 
Um  t0  possess  any  successions  that  should  fall  to  him  while  abroad :  but, 
bdag  BOW  afraid  of  strSngfhening  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  he  had  jnjnied^ 
he  revoked  those  letters,  mid  retidned  the  possession  of  the  Lancaster  estate 
tshisBself. 

Sneh  eamplicated  iignries  served  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  Hereford 
against  the  sing ; .  and  although  he  had .  hitherto  concealed  them,  he  now  set 
no  bomds  to  ins  indignation,  but  even  conodved  a  desire  of  dethroning  a  per* 
sea  who  had  sheam  himself  so  nnworthy  of  power.  Indeed^  no  man  cooM  be 
better  <|nalified  for  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  than  the  earl  of  Hereford :  he 
was  eool,  eantioos,  discerning,  and  resolnte.  He  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion ngaittst  the  infidels  of  Lithuania,  and  had  thus  joined  to  his  other  merits 
those  of  piety  and  valour.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  favourite 
of  the  people:  he  was  immensely  rich,  and,  by  blood  or  alliance,  connected 
with  all  the  great  families  of  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king,  find* 
ing  himsplf  above  all  restraint,  gave  himself  up  to  a  soft  effeminate  life,  regard- 
less of  his  own  safetv,  and  of  the  good  of  the  pnblic.  His  ministers,  following 
the  example  of  their  sovereign,  gave  little  attention  to  business,  but  saw, 
without  any  concern,  the  honour  of  the  nation  sinking  into,  contempt.  In  this 
sitnatioa  all  people  naturally  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  banished  earl,  as.the 
only  person  from  whom  they  conld  expect  relief  or  redress.  He  was  stimilp 
hUed  by  private  injuries,  aad  had  alliances  and  fortune  suificient  to  give 
weight  to  Us  measares.    The  malcontents  only  waited  for  the  absciioe  of  the 
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my  to  ppt  tfcdir  jdh^— •  lata  icf  wHiia;  tad  te  Ihtietti  opfNirtiid^ 

quickly  offered. 

Tbe  eail  of  Marcb,  praemnptiYe  keir  to  the  cfown,  lAving  bees  appointed 
ih»  kief '•  lieateauii  in  Iiemnd,  wm  slaiB  in  a  Akiimith  with  the  aativet  of 
timt  eonntiy  r  whieh  eo  ineeneod  Bieliard,  tbat»  muiiindfal  of  liia  preearioiia 
aitaatioB  at  kome^  lie  leaolved  with  a  aumerona  araij  to  revenge  Ida  death 
A.  D.  laOO.]  in  penoa.  The  dnke  of  Laneaater  (for  tkat  was  the  title  wkich 
Hereford  aaeaaied  npon  tke  deatk  of  kia  (ktker)  being  infiMued  of  Rickaid'a 
departnro  for  Ireland,  inatantly  embarked  at  Nants  in  Bretafne*  nitk  a 
fettnne  of  lixty  pereons,  in  tkree  amall  Teasela»  and  landed  at  Rawenapw 
Im  Yorkakire.  Tke  earl  of  Nortkoad>erland,  who  kad  long  been  a  maloaa- 
tent,  togetker  witk  Hennr  Peioy,  kia  aon,  vko,  for  kia  ardent  valoniv  waa  anr* 
aaned  Hotspur,  iaMnediaiely  joined  kim  with  their  forcea.  After  tkia  jono^ 
tion,tke  conoonne  of  people  eoning  to  enliat  under  kia  banner  waa  ao  great, 
that,  in  a  few  days,  kia  army  amounted  to  tkreeeoore  tkonaand  men. 
.  Tke  dakaof  York  kad  been  left  guardian  of  the  reahn  dnriag  BiiAaffd'a 
abaenees  but  bia  efforta  were  ineffectual,  aa  tke  moat  nowerful  pevaona  who 
eepouaed  tke  king'a  iatereats  were  tken  actually  with  kirn  In  Ireland.  The 
dnke,  however,  aaaembled  a  body  of  forfy  thonaand  men  at  St  Alban'a ;  but 
found  them  dther  quite  diapirit^,  or  more  attached  to  the  cauae  of  tke  rebela 
than  of  tke  erown.  It  kad  been  Hareford'a  policy,  from  tke  kngigning,  lo  kide 
tke  real  motivea  of  kia  expedition,  and  to  give  out  that  ke  only  aimed  at  the 
recovery  of  kia  patrimony  and  dukedom.  Upon  tke  present  oecasion,  tkere* 
fore,  ke  entreated  tke  duke  of  York  not  to  oppose  a  loyal  and  knmble  aup* 
pliant  in  the  recovery^of  kia  jnst  rigkta  (  but  to  concur  in  a  nwaauie  that  vraa 
more  likely  to  promote  tke  king^s  konour  than  injure  hia  interests.  York 
was  deceived  by  these  specious  professions ;  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
<mlv  approve,  but  assist  him  in  his  pretensions;  and  both  annea  meeting, 
Embraced  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

Whilst  [these  things  were  transacting  in  England,  Richard  eontianed 
in  Ireland  in  perfoct  security.  Contrary  winds,  which  at  that  time  odntinued 
to  blow  for  three  weeks,  prevented  kia  receiving  any  newa  of  tiie  aabeUion 
irhick  had  ariaen  in  kia  native  dominions.  Upon  tke  first  information,  t^re* 
fore,  ha  immediately  imprisoned  the  brothers  of  Hereford,  whomhe  bad  taiken 
aver  witk  kim,  and  then  resolved  to  go  immediately  over  to  figkt  tke  enemy 
In  person.  Yet,  ever  wavering  in  kia  resolutions,  ke  was  persuaded  to  atay 
acme  time  longer,  tiU  ke  coald  prepare  akips  to  tranaport  all  kis  forces  toge* 
tkar.  Tkia  dmay  completed  kif  ruin ;  ao  tkat,  wken  ke  landed  at  Milford* 
kaven  witk  a  boi^  of  twenty  diousand  nusn,  he  bad  the  mortlAcation  to  ind 
tkat  tke  duke  of  York  kad  already  eapouaed  tke  interest  of  kIs  rival,  and  tkat 
Ina  force  waa  everjr  way  inforior  to  tkat  of  tke  enamy.  He  now  aaw  kimaelf 
in  a  dreadful  aituation,  in  tke  midat  of  an  enrapped  people,  without  any  friend 
on  wkom  to  rely,  and  foraaken  by  tkose  wko,  in  tke  sunskine  of  kia  power, 
had  onlv  contributed  to  fan  kia  follies.  His  little  army  gradually  began  to 
deaert  him,  till  at  laat  he  found  be  had  hot  above  six  thousand  nmn  who  fol- 
lowed his  standard.  Thus,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust  to,  or  where  to  tarn; 
lie  saw  no  other  hupe^  of  safety,  but  to  throw  himaelf  upon  the  generosity  of 
his  enamy,  and  to  gain  from  pity  what  he  couTd  not  obtain  by  anna.  He, 
therefore,  aent  word  ta  the  duke,  tkat  ke  waa  ready  to  aubmit  to  wkatever 
terms  ke  tkougkt  pro(>er  to  prescribe ;  and  that  he  earnestly  desired  a  eoafe* 
renee.  For  this  purpose,  Henry  appointed  him  to  meet  at  a  castle  vrithln  about 
ten  miles  of  Cheater,  where  he  came  the  next  day  with  his  whole  amy. 
Eichard,  who  the  day  before  had  been  brought  thither  by  the  earl  of  North* 
umberland,  deserving  his  rival's  approach  from  the  walls,  went  down  to  receive 
him ;  while  the  duke,  after  acme  ceremony,  entered  tke  caatle  in  complete 
armour;  only  kis  kead  waa  bare,  in  compliment  to  the  fallen  king.  Rickard 
received  kim  witk  that  open  air  for  which  he  had  been  remarkable,  and  Idndly 
bade  kim  welcome.  **  My  lord  tke  king,''  returned  Henry,  vritk  a  oool  re» 
apectfal  bow,  ^  I  am  oosm  aooner  tkan  you  appointed,  becaaae  your  peopla 
aay,  tkat  for  two-and-twenty  yeara  you  kave  governed  witk  rigour  and  inaia«- 
vretion.  Tkey  are  very  ill  satisfied  witk  your  conduct ;  but,  if  it  please  Gad; 
X will  help  you  to  govern  them  better  for  the  time  to  come*"    To  tlila  declare 
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tbm  IIm^Ub^  made  no  6lber  aiulwertiiiii  %bf^  f**  Pair  cooriii/tfiiieelt'ptotiMa 
50Q,  itjieaaes  ns'likewiaet" 

Bat  M  duke's  ^laugbty  aBMrefwaanot^tiie  dnly  morlMetttloiK'tiie  mifbrtii- 
nate -Riebard  was  fo'eiidDre.'  After  a  «iib#t  ^oiiTefsaMn -Mth -Miae -of  the 
kiog^s  attendants,  Hearj  ordered  the'kiah^'S'liorfies  ^tebeUwov^hi  oat'of  llift 
stable:  aad  tvro  vretehed  anhnilsibeiiig  pTodneed,  iliehard  was  plaeed^opon 
one,  aad  Ms*  faroante,  the  earl  etBilli^bfiiT,  ap<fta'4be/olli<r«'  >]bi  tbis  tfiean 
equipage-tfaey  rode  to  Chester,  and  were  oenvefedito  tfae<aastie^  irith  a  gteat 


■oise  o£  traaipets,  and  throagh  a  Tasttconcoiirse  ofjpeople/Vbor  wave  noiwaf 
BMTed  at  the  sight  'In  tMs'maittier'be  was'led  Iriniaii^iillf  sdoiig  fnmr 
iovB  to  town,  amidst  multitudes  who  iSooibd  at  him*,  and  eactoUed  msTiTal. 
**  liODi:  Hto  the  good  duke  of  Laneastery  oar  deliverer  r*  -was 'the  gaMrsI  oif^r  r 
hot  as  for  the^fcing,  to  use. the  patiietie  woids  of  Ike  poet,  'f^none  evied,  0od 
Mess  Mm/'  Thos,  after  repeated  ini^nkios,  he-was  eoofiaedH'olose  prisoner 
in  the  Tower;  there.,  if  possible,  to  undergo  a  stilLgmater  ^rariety  of  stadied 
lasoleDoe,  and  flagrant  contempt.  The  wretehed  monarch,  hnmbled  in  this 
manner,  began  to  lose  the  pride  of  a-hiBg-witb  the  splendours  of  royalty,  and 
his^  spirit  sunk  to  his  cironmstaaces.  There  was  no  great  diflicuity,  therefore^ 
in  inducing  him  to  sign  a  deed,  by  wkieh  ^be  wnoonced  his  crown,  as  being 
unqnalided  for  gorerning  the  kinsdom.  Uoon  this  resignation  the  duke 
fbonded  his  principal  clailn:  lMit,'^lMtag>to  fortify  hSs  pretensions  with  erery 
appearance  of  justice,  he  called  a  parliament,  which  was  readily  brought  to 
ipptore  and  ooainn  his  elahns.  A  Mvcdoits  ebarge,  eonsistiH^  of  thlrty^thiee 
■rtiotos,  was  drawn  up,  and  Ibfund  valid' against  theiklrig  tMpdk  whtahrke.waa 
■eleainiy  deposed,  aiM' the  duke  of  Lanoasler  elected  1ai||jflistead,'hy»tlie.titlal 
of  Henry  jy.  Tfaosibegan  the  oentcst^ktween^ the i hswesa  of  Torfe  mDA>lMi»* 
easter,'^»fcich,  for  mniy  years  aihw,  deluged^tbe  Uamriem^tfaiblood^  jamliyet^ 
in  tke  end,  eoatribttted  id  settle  and  coonrar  the  caMtiiutiad.  : 

'Wbett  racbkid  was  dep68ed,'the  eaft  ef;No^thdtnUsslindmadeiaiauMfawi» 
the  konae  of  peera,  demandifag  «l^'ild<flee  o^bHttfjuaefatidth  reg^ud  toShd 
fainielraataientof^fhe  depofeied  pMnee.  'T^  th»tlMy  nfti]ied,^that{ke.^onM2 
be  imptiaoned  in  seme  secure  place,  wherd  his  (friends  ^aadparliaana  shoal# 
not^be  aUoto€fld'hlffl.  This  was  aecdr^nglyipdtiii  pflaJStinarbnit,.wh9ie.ka^ 
stin  coatimied- alive,  tiie  usuiper^eouUl  nM  iwmatoiwsaftty.  ilfiaod^  aoin» 
eaaapiraaies  and  oonmiotjonswhiflh  'ibltowed  4MIob  <afier,UkriHiffed>Heiwy't6* 
wish  4ai *Iliekatd^s.Vfeilh ;  ih  OOatle^nee  of  i^bibhi'oke  of f4hds».asaaasinif 
that  aio'iMHid  In  every-coort,  iieady '  to  aaaimit'the  nasal  hdtiid  arimesifiir 
f«ward,'went  down  to  the  place  oflhis^iffMiinlile  aiadiarch'aconiMBasnt,|in< 
the  onatle  of  Foarfret,- wKf,-  witb  ei]j;hk  of  'hls^  fpUtiwerSytMshed  :iatO)his  apart«i 
ment.  The  king,  concltidingr  th»t' their  -detlyik'Was.le  .SaiaatiBniay  Jiia  .liia»« 
leatlved  «ot  to^lill  ttaretefi^.iHut  to  seit'it<|uidakr(ir.as.fae^eaiild';  twhdte- 
fete,  wreafinr  a  pole^Kxe-from  bne^  themnidaren  j  he  soon  laid,:fi]idr  of  tfaai^ 
namber  deaa  afl  bis  feet.  8at^he  '#as^tilengtb»ov^rpasramd>smd:atmcii' 
dead  by  the  blow  of  a  pola-aite ;  Mlhoagli  som^  assart  itkatOie  spaa^alarvediia. 
pHaan.  Tbas  died  the  udf0rtunato*IttijliaAl,p  iii  tbe  :thi|tjii  fatth  lyenr  of  hik! 
age^'nndlbe  lw«nty<-driitd  of  ihis^reigo.  Tbougb-  Ms«idi|ek ^^ « Maiw nhis^ 
yettiw  fsanisbmodtibe'snfrdPBdwas^tTeatsrtkan  hia^>irenbeaJnndti0ftbo«lMi»< 
his  atiiferingsmade  more  eooT^rts  toihis^fiunll^  9ad  a^nac(,(than'dv«r.'lnn 
mnatmeiitorioasietianir'Coald'lMirve''proeured-theBiJ  oHei^eit  tb  pnsfstity, 
eMmHegitlnMite  orolhepwise. 

tit  waia  ddi<tig  this  reign  <tltat  John' Wiekliffs,^^  sadolar  pdait^ndna^ted  At* 
Oxf9i^,'be^aii  loprobal^ale  4ris  doewiaes;  andrkedMa  thOi-boaMr  of  ballv* 
tke^drat'pavson  wko>4ad  •aagaeity'to^ee'Shroagb.the-feirfors  ctf  .the  abnijskinf 
BoBse,  aasi  eooragc  "Onauih  to  attempt  iMUdnmatiatt.  iHedmdsd  ib6doetsifin. 
oTtheNid  psesenee/tkosuffrehnaej^df  the  ehdrA  aC  iBbine,andi  Urn  madinf. 
'    eows. '  He  smtiMfflaed  ith«t  tbe^oiiplntas  iwpsft  Ike  ablo  nde  sfi. 
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no  estaSes ;  naid  thatJtke^  uMnemns  ceremonies  jof  the  aniMh  wpn 

to>tMe  piety.    In  shorti  moat  of  fcis  Jddetshids>wiMBaaaakjaniko«iS« 

dbm  :or  posterity  thought  lit  to  esiaklish:  apl<tWioklMfeifidlediili<.bcia«e^ 

refoi«Nlhr»  oalrbeoanse  themiiids  of*monv«itere,noti9af(nnlkaiBnt]^iiilnnfd- 

feritttmSMUks  he  eniaa/ronredito  4nmiMte:  tiBkejalktf9iiariha*)4ffMlMimit 

f.  V 
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fjOl  to  oppoM IPnildUfo  witk  Airy;  iNrt,  at  hit  doctrines  wwe  ploasiiig  to  the 
hilfpher  orders  of  the  laitjr,  he  foand  protection  from  their  indignatioa.  John 
of  Gaoat  was  his  partioolar  friend  and  fairoiuer ;  and  when  sammoned  to 
appov  before  the  bishop  of  London,  that  nobleman  attended  him  into  the 
eoart,  and  deieoded  him  both  from  the  resentment  of  the  oiergy  and  the  rage 
of  the  popnlaoe.  However^  in  process  of  time,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  the  people,  who  weie  at  firsi  stroncly  prejadioed  against  him,  eptirely 
declaring  in  his  favoar ;  and,  although  be  was  often  cited  to  appear  before 
the  prelates,  yet^  from  the  estimation  he  was  held  in  both  among  the  higher 
and  lower  ranks  of  the  laity,  he  was  always  dismissed  without  injury*  In 
this  manner  he  oontinned,  during  a  long  life,  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  clergy, 
both  by  his  pveachings  and  writings ;  and  at  last  died  of  a  palsy,  in  tiie  year 
1886,  at  Jhis  reetory  of  fjatterworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicester;  while  the 
olefgy  took  oare  to  represent  his  death  as  a  judgment  from  heaTcn  for  hia 
multiplied  Jmicaies  and  impieties 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Hbhry  I\«— a.  d.  1889  to  1413. 

A.  o.  1880.]  'Vtiinaovs  formalities  are  seldom  used  but  to  cover  distrust 
or  injQstiee.  Henry  the  Foarthy  knowing  the  weakness  of  his  title,  was,  at 
least,  determined  to  give  his  eoronation  aU  possible  solemnity,  and  to  make 
reli^on  a  oloak  to  cover  his  ueurpation.  Accordingly,  particular  care  was 
taken  to  procure  a  certain  oil^  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  Virgin  llary 
to  Thomas  k  Becket  during  hia  exile.  The  phial  that  contained  this  pre* 
elona  balm  had  fkUen  into  &e  hands  of  a  hermit,  who  gave  it  to  the  dake  of 
Laaeaster,  assuring  him  that  all  kings  anointed  with  that  oil  would  beoomo 
ttmt  champions  of  the  ehnreh.  On  the  present  occasion,  being  seised  by 
Mmarj  among  the  other  jewels  of  Richard,  he  was  anointed  with  it  in  all  the 
iMrms ;  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  he  had  asoended  the  throne  by  the 
right  of  oonqnest,  tiie  resignalioB  of  Richard  in  bis  favour,  and  as  the  most 
direct  descendant  of  Henrv  the  Third,  king  of  England.  These  were  the  for- 
malities made  use  of  to  hide  his  ambition,  or  perhaps  quiet  his  own  fears  ; 
Ibr  the  heir  of  the  honse  of  Mortimer,  who  had  in  the  late  reiip  been  declared 
in  parliament  tiie  tme  heir  to  the  crown,  was  stall  alive,  although  yet  bat  a 
boy  of  seven  years  of  age.  Him  Hennr  detained,  together  with  his  younger 
brother,  in  an  hooevable  cnstody,  at  Windsor  eastle. 

Sot,  notwitlislanding  these  precantions  for  Ins  securitjr,  Henir  soon  found 
timt  the  throne  4d  an  nsnrper  b  ever  a  bed  of  thorns.  Such  violent  animosi 
ties- broke  out  among  the  barons  in  the  first  session  of  his  parliament,  that 
fortv  ohallenges  were  given  and  received,  and  forty  ganntlets  thrown  down  as 
pfooges  of  the  oimtniity  nf  their  resentment  But  though  these  commotiona 
vrcre  saanringly  snppreased  by  his  moderation  for  that  time,  yet  they  soon 
htiakeoatintorebflMon)  and  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  for  seiaing  Heorj 
ati  Windsor,  and  replacing  Riebard  on  the  throne,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
y^t  alive.,  ffhls  plot H>riMiated  with  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Hunting- 
don, and  lord  Spencer,  whom  Henryhad  degraded  from  juperior  titloi  eon- 
hnid  upon  them  by  the  late  king.  The  partmulars  of  their  scheme  were  com- 
nlCled  to  writing,  and  each  of  the  confederates  had  acopy  signed  by  all  the  rest 
Amang  the  nomber  of  these,  the  doke  of  Amnerle  was  ^ne,  fonushed  with  a 
paper,  whkih  he  mifortnnately  dropped  out  of  bis  bosom  as  he  was  sitting 
Otte  ds^  at  dinner  with  his  father,  tte  duke  of  York.  The  father,  perceiv- 
ing anmefhing  tall,  privately  took  it  up,  and  to  his  great  astonishment  die- 
oairdred  the  oontents^  which  he  resolved  with  all  dll^aoe  to  diselose  to.  the 
Mag^  and  aoeotdlnffly  rode  off  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Windsor, 
whave  the  oonrt  rended  at  that  junctnre.  In  the  mean  time,  the  aon,  ind* 
Ing  the  sad  misohanee  timtteppened,  and  guessing  the  oaase  of  his  fiither'a 
a^^aditioD,  was  resobred.  if  possible,  to  prevent  his  infonnation;  and.  haateii- 
bif  by  a  abostar  w^,  disoovared  the  whole  to  the  king,  and  obtained  tba 
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i9ym\  iwim  before  Ui  firther  ee«14  eniTe;  wlio,  oofldti;  ieeb  ahftr,  pto*- 
daced  Htm  paper  witb  tke  namei  of  the  eompirmton. 

In  lie  tneaii  time,  wUle  Henry  employed  the  most  vigoroos    f a.  nAAOO, 
efforts  to  dispel  the  rising  storm,  the  oonspimtors,  finding  their  first  inten« 
tions  frastrated,  dressed  ap  one  of  the  late  lung's  servants,  named  MandHn^  in 
roysJ  robes,  giving  out  timt  he  was  the  depoeed  monareh,  whom  they  had  takett 
from  hb  prison,  and  were  willing  to  replace  on  the  throne.    Pi^  is  a  pas- 
sion for  which  the  English  hhve  ever  been  remarkable :  majesty  in  disteess 
was  ao  object  snlBclent  at  once  to  eiceite  their  loyalty  and  compassion ;  and 
they  accordingly  Hocked  in  great  nnmbers  round  the  standard  of  the  eonspira* 
tors.    Their  army  soon  became  considerable,  and  encamped  near  Cirences- 
ter, whfle  the  leaders  to^  op  their  head-qnarters  within  tlie  town ;  yet  so' 
careless  or  inexperienced  were  they,  that  they  neglected  to  place  proper' 
goards  at  the  gates  and  the  avennes  of  the  place.    This  was  qaickfy  per- 
ceived by  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  the-  king :  this' 
BUgistrate,  assembling  fonr  hundred  men  in  the  night,  secnred  the  gates  ao^ 
as  to  exclwie  the  army  encamped  withont,  and  then  he  attacked  the  ehiefil 
within.     The  earls  of  Kent  and  Safisbory  were  taken,  after  an  obstinato 
reslstaaoe,  and  beheaded  on  the  spot  by  uie  mayor's  -order.    The  earls  of 
Hmtingdon  and  lord  Spencer  escaped  over  the  tops  of  the  booee»  into  the- 
camp,  in  hopes  of  storming  the  town  at  the  head  of  their  forces :  bat  ihejr 

aoickly  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  tents  and  baggage  abandoned  by 
le  sofdiers,  who,  upon  hearing  the  noise  and  tmanlt  within,  had  condoded 
that  a  party  of  the  king's  army  had  entered  privately  tb  strengthen  the 
townsmen ;  and,  under  the  conviction  of  this,  diey  fled  witti  the  utmost  pre- 
dpitation. 

ne  two  lords,  perceiving  that  all  hope  Was  over,  endeavoured  to  oonceaf 
themselves  separatelv ;  but  they  were  soon  after  taken,  and  lost  their  heads 
open  n  scaiTold,  by  ttie  kill's  order.  Their  deaths  were  soon  aftor  followed 
by  those  of  sir  Thomas  Blount  and  sir  Benedict  8ely ;  and  when  the  quar- 
ters of  these  unhappy  men  were  brought  to  LondoOr  no  less  than-  eighteen 
bishops,  and  thirty-two  mitred  abbots,  joined  the  populace,  and  met  them 
with  tiM  most  indecent  marks  of  joy  and  exultatioff.  In  thh  shocking  pro- 
cessicm  was  seen  the  earl  of  Rutland  carrying  the  head  of  lord  Spencer,  his 
brother-in-law,  in  triumph,  after  having  betrayed  him*  This  miscreant  had 
been  long  inured  to  blood  and  treachery:  he  was  instrumental  in  the  murder 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  please  Richard  r  he  soon  after  deserted  the 
firilen  fortunes  of  that  monardi,  and  joined  with  Henrys  not  long  after,  he 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  this  prince,  after  having  sworn  allegianeo 
to  him ;  and  now,  at  last,  betrayed  those  tci^  associates  whom  he  had  seduced 
into  this  enterprise,  carrying  in  triumph  the  marks  of  his  execrable  villany. 

But  the  suppression  of  a  single  rebellion  was  not  suffident  to  give  quiet  to 
a  kingdom  threatened  with  foreign  invasion,  and  torn  by  intestine  discontent. 
The  king  of  France  had  actnallv  raised  a  vast  armament  to  invade  Eog^land: 
but  a  truee  was  soon  after  concluded  for  eight-and-twenty  years ;  and  it  was 
lyreed,  that  queen  Isabel,  who  had  been  married  to  Richard,  but  whose  mar- 
nage  had  not  been  consummated,  should  return  to  France,  her  native  ooun- 
try.  The  Scots  shortly  after  began  to  renew  thdr  ancient  disturbances ;  and 
while  tiie  Bnglish  army  marched  nordiward  to  oppose  thdr  incursions,  the 
Welsh,  on  the  other  ude,  under  the  conduct  of  Owen  Glendour,  attacked  tiie^ 
kingdom  on  the  defenceless  quarter.  Many  were  the  petty  victories  gained,  and' 
tte  ravages  committed,  on  either  part,  in  this  contest.  The  name  of  Oweoi 
GioMlour  is  respected  among  his  eenntrymen  to  this  very  day ;  but  as  all 
Us  eonqoests  procured  no  lasting  advantages,  and  as  all  his  victories  only 
teiminated  in  fiuBie,  they  are  scarcdy  worth  a  place  in  the  pm  of  hiirtorv^ 
It  wUI  be  suffident  to  observe,  that,  whatever  honour  the  English  lost  on  the 
side  of  Wales,  they  gained  an  equivalent  on  that  of  Scotland ;  the  Weislk 
maintained  thdr  ground,  although  thdr  chieftain  Glendour  was  taken  pri- 
soner, while  the  Scots  still  fled  before  the  English,  and  would  ndther  submit, 
nor  yet  give  them  battle. 

It  was  in  a  skinnlsh  'between  the  Scots  and  the  English,  that    [a.  d.  1408. 
Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  with  many  of  ttie  Scottish  mobility,  were  takett 
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iBXtiofrttiflied,  is  tlie  elergy  haA  the  povror  nf  contiaoiBif  Ite  flame.  Tkef 
enilf  pevedted,  tliat  a  pewer  of  barniog  their  enemfet  ireold  revive  that 
■hare  of  temporal  power  which  they  had  posseased  some  oentnries  before ; 
and  in  this  they  were  not  mistaken.  They  thns  renewed  their  pristine  antbo* 
rity,  bat  open  very  ififierent  groands ;  for,  as  in  the  Saxon  times  they  fixed 
their  power  apon  the  affections,  they  now  foonded  it  vpon  the  terrors,  of 
the  people. 

.  By  these  means  Henry  seemed  to  sormoontall  liis  troubles ;  and  the  oafan, 
which  was  thosproduced,  was  employed  by  liim  in  endeavoars  to  acquire  popn- 
laritjr>  which  he  had  lost  by  the  severities  exerdsed  darings  the  preoeding  part 
of  his  reign.  For  that  reason  he  often  permitted  the  Imnse  of  commons  to 
assume  powers  which  had  not  been  asdaHy  exercised  by  their  predecessors. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  they  voted  him  the  supplies,  tMy  appointed 
treasurers  of  their  own,  to  see  the  money  disbursed  for  the  porposes  intended : 
and  reqnired  them  to  deliver  in  their  aeeoonts  to  the  boose.  They  proposed 
thirty  very  important  articles  for  the  government  of  the  king's  hoosehold,  and, 
on  the  whole,  preserved  their  privileges  and  freedom  move  entire  dnriog  his 
reign  than  in  thiat  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Bat  whi)e  the  king  thns  la- 
boored,  not  withoat  saceess,  to  retrieve  the  reputation  he  had  lost.  Ins  son 
Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  seemed  eqaaNv  bent  on  incurring  the  public  aver- 
sion. .  He  became  notorious  for  all  Kinds  of  debauchery;  and  ever  chose  to 
be  surrounded  by  a  set  of  wretches,  who  took  pride  in  committing  the  most 
illegal  acts,  with  the  prince  at  their  head.  The  king  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fied at  this  degeneracy  in  his  eldest  son,  who  seemed  entirely  forgetful  of  his 
station,  althoui^  he  had  already  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  his  valoar,  eon- 
dnet,  and  generosity.  Such  were  the  excesses  into  which  he  ran,  that  one 
of  his  dissolote  companions  having  been  broagfat  to  trial  before  sir  William 
Oascoigne,  chief-justice  of  the  king's  beneh,  for  some  misdemeanour,  the 
prince  was  so  exasperated  at  the  issue  of  tile  trial,  that  he  stsuck  the  judge 
10  open  court.  The  venerable  magistrate,  who  knew  tiie  reverenee  that  was 
doe  to  bis  station,  behaved  with  a  dignity  tiiat  beeame  his  office,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  the  prince  to-be  committed  to  prison.  When  this  transaction 
was  leported  to  the  king,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming  in  a  transport,  '*  Happy  is  the  king  that  has  a  magistrate 
endowed  with  courage  to  execute  the  laws  upon  such  an  offender ;  still  more 
happy,  in  having  a  son  willing  to  submit  to  such  a  chastisement."  Ttas,  in 
faet,  iu  one  of  the  fist  great  instances  we  read  in  the  English  history,  of 
a  ma^strate  doing  justice  in  opposition  to  tM>wer;  since,  upon  many  former 
oeeasions,  we  find  the  judges  only  ministers  of  royal  caprice. 

Henry,  whose  health  had  for  some  time  been  declining,  did  not  long  ootiive 
this  transaction.  He  was  subject  to  fits,  which  beseaved  him,  for  the  time,  of 
Hb  senses ;  and  which,  at  last,  brought  on  the  near  approaeb  of  death,  at 
1.  D.  1418.]  Westminster.  As  his  constitution  decayed,  his  feacs  of  losing 
the  crown  redoabled  even  to  a  childish  anxieiy.  He  oould.not  be  persaaded 
to  sleep,  unless  the  roval  diadem  were  laid  upon  his  pillow.  He  reserved  to 
take  the. crass,  and  fight  the  cause  .of  the  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  even 
imparted  his  designs  to  a  great  council,  demanding  tbek  opinions  relative  to 
bis  intended  journey :  but  his  disorder  increasing  to  a  violenl  degree,  he  wan 
obliged  to  lay  aside  his  scheme,  and  to  prepare  for  a  journey,  of  moieh  greater 
importanoe.  In  this  situation,  as  he  was  one  dajr  In  a  violent  paroxjrsmy  the 
prince  of  Wales  took  up  the  crown  and  carried  it  away ;  but  .the  king  soon, 
after  recovering  his  senses^  and  missing  the  erown,  demanded  what  had 
become  of  it  Being  informed  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  carried  it  off: 
'*  What!''  said  the  king,  would  he  rob  me  of  my  right  before  n^y  death?" 
But  the  prince,  just  then  entering  the'  room,  assured  his  fother  that  Jhe  had 
no  such  motives  in  what  he  had  done,  went  and- ntplaoed  the  crown  where  he 
had  found  it,  and  having  received  his  fother's  blessing,  dutifully  retired.  The 
kjiog  was  taken  with  his  last  fit  while  he  was  at  his  devotions  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  thence  he 
was  carried  to  tiiC  Jerusalem  Chamber.  When  he.  had  recovered  from  hia 
swoon,  perceiving  himself  in  a  strange  place,  he  diseired  to  know  where  be 
was,  and  if  (he  apartment  had  any  particular  Aame:  bel«g  informed  Aftt  it 
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WHS  edM  the  Jeroialcm:  Cftudbor^  hb  laid,  that  be  theapeneiva^  a  jpto- 
pheejr  was  IbUillcMl,  whioh  declared  thai  he  •faoold  die  in  Jerasaleni. .  Thim 
iajiafyaad  reeommeodiBf  hia  aoal  to  his  Maker*  he  seen  after  aspired^  is 
the  fortf-seveiich  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fonrieenth  of  his  re^. 

If  we  eoasider  this  noaaroh  on  one  side  of  his  diaracter,  he  ^1  appear  as 
olijeot  worthy  of  the  highest  applaose ;  if  on  the  other,  of  oar  warmest  indig- 
nation. As  a  man*  he  was  valiant,  prudent,  oool,  a\id  sagadous.  These  vir- 
tnes  adorned  him  in  his  private  character ;  nor  did  his  vices  appear  tiU  ambi- 
tion bffoagbt  him  within  sight  of  a  throne :  it  was  then  that  he  was  discovered 
to  be  adjust,  cruel,  gloomy,  and  tyrannical ;  and  thongh  his  reign  contiibated 
to  the  Imppiness  of  his  subjects,  yet  it  was  entirely  destraotive  of  his  own. 
He  was  twice  married ;  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  de  Bohun,  be  bad  foar  sonsr— 
Heaiy,  his  successor;  Thomas, duke  of  Clarence;  John,  doke  of  Bedford s 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Glouociler ;  and  two  daughters.  By  his  second  wife,  ha 
had  DO  issue. 


CHAP.  xvm. 

Hbnrt  v.— a.  d.  1413  to  1422. 

The  death  of  Henry  IV.  gave  the  people  very  little  concern,  as  he  had 
always  governed  them  rather  by  thMr.  fears,  than  their  affections.  But  the 
rejoicings  made  for  the  succession  of  his  son,  notwithstanding  his  extrava- 
ganoea,  were  manifest  and  sincere.  In  the  very  heif^ht  and  madness  of  the 
revel,  he  would  often  give  instances  of  the  noblest  disposition ;  and,  timughi 
he  ^d  not  practise  the  virtues  of  temperance,  be  always  shewed  that  hm 
esteemed  them.  But  it  was  his  courage  which,  in  that  martial  age,  chieAjr 
won  the  people's  affection  and  applause..  Courage  and  superstition  then 
BMde  up  ibe  whole  system  of  human  duty ;  nor  had  the  age  any  other  idea  oi 
hewiism,  but  what  was  the  result  of  this  combination. 

no  irst  steps  taken  by  the  young  king  confirmed  all  the  prepossessions 
entertained  in  his  favour.  Be  called  together  bis  f^mer  companions,  acquaint- 
ed tiMm  with  his  intended  reformation,  exhorted  them  to  follow  his  example* 
and  thus  dismissed  them  from  bis  presence,  allowing  them  a  competency  to 
sabsisi  npon,  till  he  saw  them  worthy  of  higher  promotion.  The  faithful 
sdfliaters  of  his  father,  at  first,  indeed,  began  to  tremble  for  their  former  jus- 
tiee  in  the  administration  of  their  dpty ;  but  he  soon  eased  them  of  their  fears, 
1^  taking  them  into  his  friendship  and  confidence.  Sir  William  Gascoigne* 
who  thought  himself  the  most  obmyxioos,  met  with  praises  instead  of  re* 
proaehes,  and  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial 
exeeation  of  justice. 

Bat  Heaiy  did  not  stop  here ;  he  shewed  himself  willing  to  correct  not  only 
fab  private  errors^  but  those  of  the  former  reign.  He  expressed  the  deepest 
sorrow  Ibr  the  fate  of  the  unhappy^  Ridiard,  and  ordered  his  funeri^  obsequies 
to  he  performed  with  royal  solemnity.  He  seemed  ambitious  to  bary  all  par^ 
dialinetioBS  in  oblivion :  the  good  nien  only  of  either  party  were  dear  to.  him ; 
and  Ae  bad  vainly  alleged  their  loyalty  as  an  extenuation  of  their  vices.  The 
exhortations  as  well  as  the  example  of  the  prince  gave  encoaragement  to  vir- 
tae ;  all  parties  were  equally  attached  to  so  just  a  prince ;  and  the  defects  of 
his  title  were  forgotten  amidst  the  lustre  of  lus  admirable  qualities. 

la  this  manner,  the  people  seemed  happy  in  their  new  king ;  but  it  is  not 
IB  tiie  power  of  man  to  raise  himself  entirely  above  the  pr<yndioes  of  the  i^e 
in  wUeh  he  lives,  or  to  correct  those  abuses  which  often  empioy  the  sagaeity 
of  whole  oetttwies  to  discover.  The  vices  of  the  clergy  had  drawn  upon  them 
the  eontempt  and  detestation  of  the  people ;  but  they  were  resolved  to  con- 
tinae  their  andent  power,  not  bv  reforming  themselves,  but  by  persecotiog 
those  who  opposed  them.  The  heresy  of  Wickliffe,  or  Lollardism  as  it  was. 
ealled«  began  to  spread  eveir  day  more  and  more,  while  it  received  a  new 
Inatre  from  the  protectioii  and  preaching  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  baron  of  Cob- 
hnnsy  who  had  been  one  of  the  king's  domestics,  and  stood  high  in  his  favour. 
His  oharaeter,  both  for  civil  and  military  excellence,  pointed  him  oat  to  Aran* 
del,  afefahishop  of  Caaterbuiyt  as  the  proper  victim  of  ecdesiastioal  vengeance  ^ 
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a«i*«  «pplM>tD  tlMfkfiig  for  pcmiMloii  to>iadiet  loi4<CMblMai,ias 


•■t»fuilt^«|:tkeiM>0l«tiooio«»lMrMy.  'Bat'ib»^nawmxm!tavt^of'^lhi$fifiao$ 
wftt^me tiwwh •— i^utoary-m^thodii of coiiiwmion ;  mdha dgtewiinait llM 
to  try  what  efltooto  the  arts  of^rtMon  aud^orioation  woaldiprodooe  upon  thb 
hold  ilNMler  oralis  aeet.  Ho  aooordiagly detirod  a  private  eonfevenco  with 
loiii<CoMHMi;'bot«hei(Nnd<that  noMeoMai  ohttinate  in^hia  o^nioos,  and  do- 
tenoinwd  rather  to  part  wfth  Mfe'tbanwhathe  beliered  vpeB  oonviolion^  Tlie 
kiikff,  therefore,  iflodiogf  liim  hnmoTeabley  gwve  him  op  to  thefary  of  hie  eno- 
■ilof.  Persoeotioo  over  propagates  thoee  errors  whleh  it  aims  'at  ahotfiUog'. 
Uo  primate  ftodieted  lordtCohham ;  ood,  with>the  aosistaaoe  of  his  soifhRgaiie, 
ooademoed  him,  as  ao  heretic,  to  be  boraed  alire.  Cobham,'lM>wever,  eseap* 
ing  from  the  Tower  the  day  before  iiis  inteoded  oxeoation,' privately  ^wenjt 
among  his  party ;  and,  stimolating  their  aeaiyHled  them  op  to  Loadoii  to*  take 
A.  >  D.  141 4.J  '  asignal  revenge  of  his  eoemies.  Bot  the^ng,  apprised  of  bis 
intentioos,  ordered  that  the  city  gates  should  be  shot ;  and,  commg  'by-nii^t 
with  ids  guards  into  St,  Giles's  FieldSt  Jeized  such  of  the  conspirators  as  ap- 
peared, and  afterwards  laid  hold  of  several  parties  that  were  hastening  to  the 
appointed  place*  Some  of  theeo  were  eaecoted,  bat  the  greater  number  par- 
doned. Cobham  himself  foupd  means  of  escaping  for  that  time :  but  he  was 
taken  about  four  years  after ;'  and  never  did  the  cruelty  of  man  invent,  or 
Mmes  draw  down,  soeh 'torments  asbe'Wfasmade  to ewiore.  Me #as  hang 
op 'With  a-ohain  Wj  the  noiddle,  and  tlras,  at  a  slow  ire,  homed,  or 'ipther 
roasted,  alive. 

gaeh  speetades  as  these  most  naturally  oxeite  the  disgust  ortlie  people, 
■ot  only  against  the  olergy,'bQt  the  government  itself.  Heoiy,  to«tumitlieir 
■^dsfhwi  soeh  hideoae  scenes,  resolved  to  take  the  advantage  e<  tlie  traublca 
in  which  France  was  at*  that  time  engaged,  and  porsoO  theodviee  of  his  •  dying 
Ihther,  who  gave  it  as  liis  last  tnstrootloBs,  that  hesboald  employ  his  aabjecm 
Ml  foreign  expodittoas,  and  thus  give  all  the  restless  spirits  occupa^kNi' for 
their  inquietude.  Charlesthe  Sixth,  who  was  then  king  of  >Pnmoe;  wasisaH* 
joet  to  frequent  lltsof  lunacy,  which  totally  disquoli6ed<  Mm 'for  hohiing  the 
riins  of  government.  During  the  pavoxysms  of  his-  disease,*  <he  ambition  lof 
his  vassals  and  eoortiors  had  room 'for  eoEertion  rood' they  ovewpowerfoMrom 
their  sovereign's  weakness,  ^the  administration  of  aOyiirl'was  disputed  ibc^ 
iween  his  brother,  Lewis*  dake  of  Orleans,  and  his  coosin-^erman,  ;|ohft«loko 
of  Borgtindy.  Isabella,' his 'oueen,  also- had  her  partvrond  the  4iar'Vidoly 
attempted  to  secure  one  also  in  his  fovour.  Baeh  of  ^  these,  «s  they  happened 
to  prevail,  branded  their  captives  with' the  name  of  traitors ;  and  the  gwhefii 
were  at  once  hung  with  the  bodies  of  >  the  acoOsed  and' the  aocaetrs.  'This; 
therefore,  was  'tiiooght  by  Henry  a  fovoorahle  opportuoity  to  locover  vftwoi 
France  those  grants  that  had  been  formerly  given  up  by- treaty.  ^Bat  piwtS* 
onsly,  to  give  his  intended -expedition' the  *ppettrRtiGeorj08iioe,'he  sentiover 
anthassacfors  to  Paris,  offoring  a  perpetual  ^eaceoiid  OiKance,  on  ootfdmon 
df  being  jmt  in- possession  of  all  those  proVlnoes'Vthich  Ivaid  been  ravished  fkawi 
the  Bnctisfi  during  the  former  reigns,  «and  of  espoosiog  Cathanne.  the  French 
king^  oaoghter,  with  a  soitAble  do wty.  Thoogfa  the  French  court  w«a  at  that 
time  extremely  averse  to  war,  yet>tfioexorbitaBce  of  these  dematfdoooofd  «ot 
be  complied  with ;  and-Renry  very  probably  ma^  them  inliopes  of  O'denlal. 
Hcth^rd^e  assembled  a:  great  fleet  and  army  at'Beathampton ;  and  <haviofr 
allured  all  the  military  men  ef  thiD'kiaiedom  to  attend  him.^AHMn'lhe'bopoa  m 
A.  D.  1416.1  conquest,  he  put  to.sea,  and  landed  At  Harffear,  4l\  iM^iftud  of 
an  amy  of  six  thooaanfd  men  at  arms,  and  twenty  4bur  thousand -foot,. iiioitly 
archers. 

'ffts' first  operations  were  agahist  Harfleor,  which;  being,  pressed^haM,  pro-* 
mised  at  a  certain  day  to  surrender,  unless  rdlievc^  •  liefore*  that  time.  '^The 
day  arririoc,  and  the  garrison,  unmindful 'of  th^  engagement, •  Mi nresoWing 
4o  defend  the  place,  Henry  oi<deredan  assavlt  to  bematie,  toOfcthe'iown'by 
stoitn,  and  cs^pelled  hll- the' French -iOhabitants.  Theiice  tlie  liefer  atjvanoed 
into  the  country,  which  had  been  Already  rendered  desolate  ^by.'feotioas,  anil 
which  he  now  totaHy  loM  waste.  Aitheoghthe  eocmy  made  but  a'fteble 
resistance,  yet  the  elimate  seemed  to  fight  acitinst  the  Engljsh,-*-a  qontagioiu 
djr:ientery  carryingoiT  a  large  proportion  Of  Heoi^s  army.   *In  sueh  a  nioa- 
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tfm  %t  ImA  tecMirae  t»  »  esp^ent,  CDmmoft  eiiofitfli  fai  ttat  battmpns  te^. 
to  fnsfire  Ms  troops  wjtb  eonHdence  fii  fh'elir  g^i^ei:^. '  He  ebalteitf 6d  mS 
dcapUiL  mho  eomm^ded  In  the  French  mnnj,  tb  siii^e  cmnbit;  o^eiing  Ul 
atake  Uf  prtteii9lon9  on  the  etenf .  This  ch^flepge,  fts  ts^ht  natarany  b<& 
expected,  was  r^ecte^ ;  an^  the  French,  thopgh  disagreeing  ItiXtrMly,  bXIslA 
seemed  to  unite  at  the' appearance  of  Ifie  common  danger.  Fourteen  thonsana 
men  at  amts,  aod  forty  t^msand  foot,  were  by  this  tidie  assembled,' under  thd' 
oonmaad  of  <;oiint  A)br^,  and  were  so  stationed  as  to  thrcateo'an  interception 
of  Henty*s  ifeaketfed  forces  on  iSielr  re.tarn.  The  Ifinglisb  monarch,  whiin  ft, 
was  foe  late,  bef^n  to  repent  of  his  rash  inroad' into  a  co6|itry  wbeire  disease' 
and  ^  poweifq]  array  etery  where  threatened  dcstracnon ;  b^' therefore  bjejeaii 
to  thmk  of  retHnff  to  Csittis* '  In  fhfs  retreat,  which  w^s  kt  once  both  patSfpl 


nareb  by  iyfn^  parties  of  the  enemy ;  and  wheneTcr  be^  att^m^ted  to' pa^f  Ad 
river  Sotnme,  over  which  Ws  march  lay,  bp  saw  troqbk  on  the  other  niae  ready 
la  oppose  Ms  passare.    Hbweyer,  be  i^as  s6  (ortpnSt^'as  to  sieiile  b  j  i/arniifijio' 

^' .  Qaiittin,  which  had  Qot  hte^  snBtienttj  ^ar^d ;  lind  tbe(^ 


a  passa^  near  Bt  Qaiittin,  which  had  opt  beeji^  strfficfen^^f  ^arddd 
be  safely  earned  over  bi9  amy^.  •     ..     ?r 

Bat  t|ie  enennr  was  ^tffl  resoff  ed  tp  intercept  ^jr  r^eat ;  and,  after  Ifo  hud 
passed  fbe  small  rrr^r  Tcfnofs  at  BTangi,  (le  was  ^tirptrs^d^i^  obse/vo  f^q& 
the  heij^hts  the  wbol^  French  army  (consf derablv  reini<br(^dj  drairn  ^p  on  ipo 
plains  of  Asinconrt,  and  so  posted,  that  jt  u  as  impossible  for  hfm  to  p^^oCeeg' 
on  his  oiarcfa  witbont  coipln^  to  ari'en^ajremctit.  No  ^iuation  c6\iT4  be  more' 
opIaToorable  than  that  in  whidi  he  fhen  found  Hit^self.  Kis  an^y  i;rs|s  Wsist^xi 
with  disease,  the  soldiers^  spirits  worn  db^^  with  fatirae^  they' were  de'stit^'io 
of  prprisions.  and  disconra^ed  by  their  retreat"  ffielr  whole  ttddy  iscari^ly 
amoanted  to  ba!f  tbfe  nbmber  wHdf  bad  ^sembarlceif  at  |f arflcnif ;  aod  tde^o 
were  to  s^stun  the  shock  of  an  eb<!;my  sii  tnpes  thei^  Iftiitbbf,  headed  b^  ep^ 
pert  generals,  addp!entifi(rfly  snppif^d  with  pxpvisjo'ns. "  This  dlspafrity,.  as  if' 
depressed  the  jj^ngnsb,  so  ft  raised  the  couraj^e  of  tbef'  French  fn  pro^orfioo ; 
and  so  confident  1 ' 
of  their  prisoners, 
danger,  old  ppt  pmitany 


enemy  were  so  much  superior,  be  ifeyr  np  bis  artb/'on'cl'niirrdtl^  ffoithA  ^t 

tween  two  woods,  wbi6h  folded  ea<^  m^}  ^^fpfl  p^tfeAtly  (exp^d|b(t  Jr 

that  position,  the  attack  of  the  enemy.    Tbe  eobs^ble  of  France  Was  a|  tne 


approach  iffth  intrepidrty.  The  JSoigltA  aVcbers,  who  had  lonf  been  (hmo^s 
iitiit^  ^at  skiH,^llrst  let  fly  a  shbwer  of  arrowy  three  feet  1bh|:,yh}ch  dta  * 
great  ezeetztfon.  The  French  cayai^  advancing  to  repel  th^se,  two  huddrc^  . 
bowmen,  wbo  lay  IJIt  then  coiicealed,  rising  on  a  Sodden,  let  fiv  Wmoi^g  tt^Qib/ . 
aad  ptrodopedjn^eb  a  conibi/iqn,  th^t  the  archers  threw  by  their  hrroW^,  khip 
rashjng  fn,  fm^n  tbem  sword  in  hand.  The  French  At  first  r^pdlked  O^e  ■ 
sfsailants^  who  were  ei)feebled  by  disease ;  bnt  ther  soon  made  np  the  ac(bct  . 
by  their  TsAonr ;  ^d,  re^oiyfn^  tp  conqpe^  or  die,  bd'rst  ib  i:^on  Jthe  ^Uffw^ 
vfth  sacb  fmpetnosity,  Oiat  the  French  were  soon  oblieed  to  f^v^  y^dy* 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  BofcTisb  horse,' whidh  had'beeii'con^eafed  iP  <i'  . 
Deighboarinf^  wood,  rashing  oat,  flanked  the  French  ia(aiitry,9  sivl  a  g^ner^t  ' 
*  * '  "  '        -.    -  ••    •  -  a-  - .         *»  "' teq,  the  Second  . 
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of  them  ftiMiiMd  tlie  king  wiljh  a  blow  of  lais  batti»-«^e.  Tliciy  fJbfm  f^\  «mmi 
V(m  ib  a  body ;  and  he  was  upon  the  point  of  liDking'iuider  their  blbwa,  when 
David  Gam,  a  yaliant  Welshman,  aided  by  two  of  his  ooantrymen,  came  to 
his  assistance,  and  soon  tarned  the  attention  of  the  assailants  from  the  king 
to  themselves,  till  at  leni^,  being  overpowered,  they  fell  dead  at  his  feet 
Benry  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  senses ;  and  fresh  troops  adTandng  to 
his  relief,  the  eighteen  French  cavaliers  were  slain ;  apon  which  he  knighted 
the' Welshmen  who  had  ao  valiantly  fallen  in  his  defence..  The  Jieat  of  the 
engagement  still  increasiuf^,  Henry's  courage  seemed  also  to  increase,  and 
^e  most  dangerous  situation  was  where  he  fought  in  person :  his  brother, 
who  was  stunned  by  a  blow^  fell  at  his  feet ;  and  while  the  king  was  piously 
endeavouring  to  succour  him,  he  received  another  blow  himsell^  which  threw 
him  upon  his  knees.  But  he  soon  recovered ;  and  leading  on  his  troops  with 
f&resh  ardour,  thejr  ran  headloiic  upon  the  enemy,  and  put  them  into  such 
disorder,  that  their  leaders  could  never  after  bring  them  to  the  charge.  The 
duke  of  Alen^n,  who  commanded  the  second  line,  seeing  it  ilj,  xesolyed,  by 
one  desperate  stroke,  to  retricTc  the  fortune  of  the  day,  or  isll  in  the  attempt* 
Wherefore  running  up  to  Henry,  and  at  ^e  same  time  crying  aloud  that  he 
was  the  duke  of  Alencon,  he  dischar]|ed  such  a  blow  on  his  head,  that  it  carried 
off  part  of  the  kingHi  helmet ;  while,  m  the  mean  time,  Henry,  not  having  beea 
able  to  ward  elf  the  blow,  returned  it  bv  stiftlng  the  duke  to  the  ground, 
and  he  was  soon  killed  by  the  surrounding  crowd,  all  the  king's  efforts  to 
skve  him  proving  ineffectual.  In  this  manner  the  French  irere  overthrown  ia 
erery  part  of  the  field :  from  their  number,  being  crowded  Into  a  Tcry  narrow 
space^  they  were  incapable  of  either  flying  or  making  any  resistance ;  so  that 
they  covered  the  ground  with  heaps  of  slain.  After  all  appearance  of  opposi- 
tion was  over,  the  Bnglish  had  leisure  to  make  prisoners ;  and  having  advanoed 
with  uninternipted  success  to  the  open  plain,  they  there  saw  the  remains  of 
the  French  rear-guard,  which  still  maintained  a  shew  of  opposition.  At  the 
same  time  washeard  an  alarm  from  behind,  which  proceeded  from  a  number 
of  peasants  who' had  fallen  upon  the  English  bajggage,  and  were  puttini^  those 
wlio  Kuarded  it  to  the  eword.  Henij,  now  seeing  the  enemy  on  all  sides  of 
him,  DCgan  to  entertain  apprehensions  from  his  prisoners,  the  number  of 
vi^om  exceeded  even  that  of  his  army.  He  thought  it  neeessai^,  therefore,  to 
issue  general  orders  for  putting  them  to  death ;  but,  on  the  discovery  gf  the 
certainty  of  his  victory,  he  stopped  the  slaughter,  and  was  still  able  to  save  a 
great  number.  This  severity,  tarnished  the  giory  which  his  victory  would 
otherwise  have  acquired:  but  all  the  heroism  .of  that  age  is, tinctured  with 
bai^aitty.  . 

This  battle  was  Very  fatal  to  France,  from  the  nomber  of  princes  and  aobi- 
Uijf  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  '  Among  the  number  of  the  slain  were  the  con-* 
stable  of  France,  the  two  brothers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  duke  of  Alen- 
^on,  the  duke  df  Barre,  and  the  count  de  Marie.  An  archbishop  of  Sens  also 
p^rished^ghting  in  this  1>atile.  The  most  eminent  prisoners  were  the  dukes 
Orleans  and  Bourdon,  the^couiits'  d'Bu,  Vend6me,  and  Richemont.  The 
killed  are  computed  on  the.w*hoie  to  have  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men; 
and,  as  the. loss  fell  chiefly  upon  the^caval^y,  it  is  pretended  tiiat  of  these  eifl^ 
thousand  were  gentlemen.  The  number  of  prisoners  were  computed  at  four- 
teen thousand.  All  the  Boffli^h  who  were  slain  did  not  exceed  forty ;  a  nmn- 
ber  amasingly  inconsiderable,  if  we  compare  the  loss  with  the  victory. . 

This  victory,  how  great  soever  it  might  have  been,  was  attended  with  no 
immediate  good  effects.  Henry  did  not  interrupt  his  retreat  a  moment  after 
the  battle  of  Axincourt,  but  carried  his  prisoners  to  Calais,  and  tlienoe  to 
Biigland,  where  the  parliament,  dasiled  with  the  splendour  ef  his  late  achieve- 
ment, granted  him  new  snpplies,  though  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  a 
campaign. 

A.  D.  1417.1  With  these,  supplies,  and  new  levies,  he  landed  an  army  of 
twen^f-five'Ulousand  men  in  rformandy,  and  prepared  to  stsike  a  decisive 
blow  for  the  crown  of  France,  to  winch  Uie  Endish  moharchi  had  long  made 
pretensions.  '  That  wretched  country  was  nowln  a  niost  deplorable  situatioiu 
The  whole  kingdom'  Appeared  as  one  vast  Aeatre  of  crimes,  murders,  inyoa- 
tioe,  and  devutation.    The  duke  of  Orleens  was  assasw^ted  by  the  auk* 
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of  Biuguudjr ;  and  tibe  dake  of  Borgandy ,  in  bfi  tarb,  fell  b^  the  treM&ery  4^f 
tiM  danpUiL  At  tiie  fame  tune,  Uie  duke's  son,  detirons  of  rerenging  his 
&lker'idea^,  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Bnglbh ;  and  a  league  was 
inoiedistely  eonoladed  at  Arras,  between  Henry  and  the  young  [a.  d.  1419. 
dake  of  Bargnndy,  in  which  the  king  promised  to  revenge  the  mnrder  of  the 
bte  dake ;  and  the  son  seemed  to  insist  npon  no  fhrther  stipulations.  Henry^ 
therefore,  proceeded  in  his  conqaests  without  much  opposition  from  any 
qaarter.  ScTeral  towns  and  provinces  snbnritted  on  his  approach;  the  city 
of  Rooen  was  besieged  and  taken ;  Pontoise  and  Gisors  he  soon  became 
naiter  of.  He  even  threatened  Paris  by  the  terror  of  his  power,  and  obliged 
tbe  court  to  remote  to  Troye.  It  was  at  this  city  that  the  duke  of  Burgundjr, 
who  bad  taken  upon  him  the  protection  of  the  French  king,  met  Henry,  m 
order  to  ratiiy  that  treaty,  which  was  formerly  begun,  and  by  which  the  crown 
of  Prance  was  to  be  transferred  to  a  stranger.  The  imbecility  into  which 
Cbaries  Imd  fallen,  made  him  passive  in  this  remarkable  treaty ;  and  Henry 
dictated  the  tema  throughout  the  whole  negoeiation.  The  principal  articles 
ot this  treaty  were,  that  Henry  should  espouse  the  princess  Catharine;  that 
king  Charles  should  enjoT  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  for  life,  but  thttt 
Henry  should  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
present  administration  of  the  i^vemment;  that  France  and  England  should 
for  ever  be  united  und'er  one  lung,  but  should  still  retain  their  respective  laws 
and  privileges ;  that  Henry  should  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  king  Charles 
sad  tte  duke  of  Burgundy  to  depress  and  subdue  the  dauohin  and  his  parti- 
sans. Such  was  the  tenor  of  a  treaty,  too  repugnant  to  w  reaMnterCsts  of 
both  kingdoms  to  be  of  long  duration ;  but  the  contending  parties  were  too 
much  blinded  by  their  resentments  and  jealousies  to  see  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  princes  to  barter  kingdoms,  contrary  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
community. 

It  was  not  long  af^r  this  treaty  that  Henry  married  the  prin-  [a.  d.  I^Mk 
cess  Catharine ;  tetter  which  he  carried  his  father-in-law  to  Paris,  arid  took 
formal  possession  of  that  capital.  There  he  obtained,  from  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom,  a  ratification  of  the  late  compact ;  and  then  turned  hi»  arms,  with 
socooss,  against  the  adherents  of  the  dauphin,  who,  in  tbe  mean  time,  wandered 
about  a  stranger  in  his  own  patrimony,  and  to  his  enemies'  successes  only 
opposed  flruitle^s  expostulations. 

Henry's  supplies  were  not  provided  in  such  plenty  as  to  Enable  [a.  d.  1421. 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  without  retunung  in  person  to  prevail  upon  his  parlia- 
ment for  fresh  succours ;  and  upon  his  arrival  in  England,  though  he  found 
his  subjects  highly  pleased  with  the  splendour  of  his  conquests,  yet  they 
seemed  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  the  advantage  of  them.  A  treaty  which,  in 
its  ooBsequeDces,  was  likely  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  England, 
wu  not  much  relished  by  the  pariiament  They,  therefore,  upon  various 
pretences,  refused  him  a  supply  equal  to  his  exif^endes  or  his  demanda:  but 
he  was  resohred  on  pursuing  his  schemes ;  and,  joining  to  the  supplies  granted 
at  home  the  oontributions  levied  on  the  oonquered  provinces,  he  was  able  to 
sssemUe  ao  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and  with  these  he  landed 
safely  al  Calaia. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  activity, 
omitted  ao  opportunity  of  repairing  his  ruined  situation;,  and  takinig  advan- 
tage of  Henry's  absence  from  France,  he  prevailed  upon  the  regent  of  Scotland 
to  send  him  a  body  of  seven  thousand  men  from  that  kincdom ;  and  with  these, 
sad  sQoae  forces  of  his  own,  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Heni^,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

This  was  the  first  action  which  turned  the  tide  of  success  against  tbe  Eng.- 
lish.  But  it  was  of  short  duration ;  for  Henry  soon  after  appearing  witih  a 
considerable  army,  the  dauphin  fled  at  his  approach ;  while  many  of  the  places 
which  h^d  yielded  to  this  prince,  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Paris,  surrendered 
to  the  conqueror.  While  Henry  was  thus  victorious,  he  fixed  his  residence 
St  Paris ;  and  while  Charles  had  but  a  small  court,  he  was  attended  with  a 
very  magnificent  one.  On  Whitsunday  the  two  kings  and  their  {a,  d.  1433. 
two  queens,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  dined  together  in  public ;  Charles 
neeiving  apparent  homage,  but  Henry  commanding  with  absolute  authority 
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u.  hAlPP^  ^% )?»«  4f"JCW«  ^»f  •?^«*^  J^y9o4  Off  JWie,  «ad  a^p^l 
totalhr  aispo5se^,^a  of  ftii.^tbe  Dorfhern  proTUces.  H«  was  even  puvsMtf 
Jnto  fn<|  fioutb.  by  tbe  Qt^tejl  arixM  of  m  Snglish  find  Biir|||uiidJ^B»y  and 
fnreai^e^d  witn  tdtal  ^e^trucUoQ.^  lo  fbif  oxigeQC|,  tio  fooo4  it  oeecMSurv  tf 
||uii  6()t,tl>e.%i^r,  aod.to.evkde  aU  bazardoua  aetioi^  witl^a  rival  w^  Inid 
i^eeh  Ipbf  a^uatoned  tp  viotorj.  ditf  pmd^ooe  was  eyery  ^iiore  remarkably; 
and,  aif^pr  a  train  bf  Jong  perseoatipns  from  I'ortttne,  be  foond  ber  at  leagtb 
WiDin^  to  declare  In  bis  tavoar,  bjr  ridding  bim  of  an  aatagonifit  tbat  waa  likely 
|b  become  a  master. 

j^.^lleiirjif,  at  a  Upi^  wbeq  ]5U  glorjr  bad  hoarly^  reacbed  iii  loinmit,  and  botb 
crdwps  were  iiist  deTolYed  upon  aim,  waa  aeized  witb  a  fistula ;  a  disorder 
.Hvbich,  from  the  iiBsbiuuliMess  of  the  pbvsiciana  of  tiio  tim^»  soon  becanc 
tn0r|^I.  I^er^eivupg.bis  distemper  inciirable,  and  tbat  bis  enqwas  approach.- 
^  nf,  be  sept  for  bis  broiaer  tbe  d^ke  of  Bedford,  tbe  earl  of  Warwick^  aiid  a 
,  ew  otber  noblemeii  wboin  be  bad  bonoured  witb  bis  confideno^ ;  and  to  tbev 
]  ^  delivered,  in  great  iranqnilllty^  his  last  will  witb  regard  to  the  goTernmeal 
jbf  bis  kingdom  £d  tamily.  He  recommended  bis  son  to  their  protection  {  and 
(boD^b  be  regretted  tbe  being  noable  to  accomplish  tbo  great  o^eet  of  bis 
arobition,  in  totally  subduiog  rrance,  yet  ne  expf eased  great  iodiflerence  at 
the  approa^  of  death ;  be  devoutly  waited  its  arrival,  and  expired  witb  tbe 
lame  intrepidity  witb  wbicb  be  bad  lived,  in  tbe  tbirty-fifUi  year  of  bis  aga, 
and  tbe  tciiitb  year  of  bis  reign. 

This  prince  possessed  iQany  virtues ;  but  bis  militai/  sQceesses  gave  bim 
^fedlt  for  more  than  be  really  possessed.  ^  tt  is  certain,  bowever,  tbat  be  bad 
tbe  talent  of  attaching  bis  ineods  by  alTabilitVy  and  of  gaining  bis  enemies  bjr 
address  and  demsney.  Tet  bis  reign  was  rather  splendid  than  profitable;  the 
treasures  of  tbe  nation  were  lavished  onconcjuests,  wbicb,  even  if  they  could 
have  been  maintained,  would  have  proved  injurious  to  the  nation.  Never- 
theless be  died  fortunate,  by  falling  in  the  midst  of  hi9  triumpbS|  and  leaving 
bis  subjoits  in  tbe  vf  ry  height  of  bis  reputation.  Charles,  wno  died  two 
monthfi  after  bim.  Gnished  a  wretched  refgn,,  long  passed  in  frenzy  and  con- 
lempt,  despised  by  bis  friends,  insulted  by  bis  allies,  and  leaving  tbe  most 
miserable  subjects  upon  earth. . 

Henry  left  by  bis  queem  Catharine  of  t'rance,  only  one  son,  pot  full  nine 
Inonths  old,  who  succeeded  nim  on  tbe  throne ;  and  whose  misfortunes*,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  long  reign,  surpassed  all  the  glories  and  successes  of  bis 
rather. 

Tbe  SnffTisb  frium'pbs'at  this  time  in  France  produced  scarcely  any  good 
effects  lit  home :  as  they  grew  warlike,  they  became  savage,  and,  panting  after 
foreign  possessions,  forgot  tbe  arts  of  culdvating  those  Uiat  fay  nearer  borne, 
par  laxiguage,  instead  of  improving,  was  more  neglected  than  before ;  Lang- 
land  and  Chaucer  bad  begun  to  polish  it,  and  enrich  it  witb  new  and  ele- 
gant constructions ;  put  it  now  was  seen  to  relapse  into  its  former  rudeness^ 
aiid  no  poet  or  blstonan  elf  note  was  oorn  in  tbk  iempestubus  period. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

MtKRt  VI.  A.  b.  1422  to  14^1.— Bd WARD  tt.  A.  t).  iMl  lo  1470.— BBNav  VI. 

aBsToaeti,  a.  t>.  I44x)  to  1471. 

tf  feKii  Y  VI.  was  uot  quitd  a  y«ar  oW  ^beu  be  stcc6eded  Tusi'  father  tienry  V, ; 
and,  his  relatives  began,  soon  after,  to  dispute  the  admfnistration  of  govern- 
merit  daring  bis  minority.  Tbe  duke  of  Si^aford,  one  of  the  most  accompTisbed 
princes  of  tbe  age,  and  equally  etperienced  botb  ^n  tbe  cabinet  and  ibe  field, 
was  appointed  by  the  parliament,  protector  of  England,  defender  of  the 
cburcb,  ^nd  tiht  Counsellor  to  tbe  kitag.  His  brother,  the  duke  or  Gloocepter, 
was  fixed  upon  to  govehi  In  bis  absence,' while  be  conducted  thenar  io 
T)'&DO^ ;  and,  in  order  to  Titbit  the  pdt^er  of  both  brotheiw,  a  eo'unc}!  was 
named,  without  whose  advice  atid  approbatioii  tio  oieasure  of  importanee 
could  DC  carrtod  bto  (Execution. 
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wi*«»tMlime«oB§i4»edilia»ii6liMi|^morl%liiM«itift  edn^l^juMiiU  M 
tenM^  the  Mlct  «f  BfNlfotfd  «xCd  hift  ilMiM  i»  FTaObe^lo  progmmia  th#,  Mi0« 
cMi#  «f  to  Aiglish  itt  tlM*  fN»i  of  toir  ^miiiiMM«|ui4  lo  rtriVM  lb» 
•HttDpli  of  CliftriM  VIL,  Who  8aeeee4«d  Imj  ftfUMr  m  a  «apiiMl  tktmiki 
fUma$cwBdd  be  nore 4epl#ff»Ue  tllMi  4be  MtnalkD  of  ikaAinoMrcdb  «n4»r 
iMimifcis tiU« to Uiecfowii^  Tbo Boi^lwhwefOMUttfrsof idtiMlil^l I^mo^ 
and  Henry  VI.,  tlioofk|pet  bo  iotot*  wm  goleifiiily  lovosted  mik  MgaiipoiMV 
by  legtftM  firou  Paritf.  The  ddie  of  Bedford  wm  at  the  Wad  of  aowieivna 
iTBf  la  tho  hoafC  of  the  kin0doia»  leadj  to  oppooe  wmry  ioswrweclimr;  wWa 
the  doke  of  Burfaody,^  wlio  bad  eatetod  into  a  firm  ooaCedoffaisy  wHk  Una* 
rmaiaed  atoadfaat*  and  teooadod  hb  olaioM.  Notwitbataiidiag  tkeao  a»* 
fitroarabto  appearaaooe,  Cbarlea  (who,  though  oaly  in  hia  twontialli .  y«ac# 
vaifed  the  pnideiMO  o^age  with  the  aCabiii^  of  youth)  fboDd  maana  lo  bmah 
the  leases  Ibraaed  agaioat  hiaa,  and  to  hriag  baek  hia  eol^ioala  to  tMr  nal»9 
nl  mieMBta  and  theif  doiy. 

Howe?or»  hia  firai  aitempta  were  totally  deatitiito  of  anccaaaa  [a«  id«  14fll« 
•here? er  he  endeayoored  to  faee  the  eiicii^*  ha  waa  oivevlhrowa,)  mmI  ha 
eeahi  eoaroelT  rely  on  the  frianda  next  hfia.paraon*  Hia  nathoEi^  'waa  iaaol^ 
•4  eTen  by  hn  own  serral^ta  3  Yoriooi  advantages  weia  obtained  otov  hini.9 
•ad  a  battle  foo^  near  Vemeail^  in  a^hich  he  waa  totally  defeated  by  tha 
duke  of  Bodlbfd,  seemed  to  render  hia  afiaira  wholfar  daepotwte*  Howeaett 
frwa  the  impoaaibililjr  of  the  Bagliah  keeping  the  ield  without  new  aupfdiaa* 
Bedibnl  was  obliged  to  tetiro  hiito  Bnghmd^  and  in  the*  mean  tioie  his  f  {plant 
taemy  began  to  reooyar  from  his  lato  eonaternatMNi.  BnnoiSt  one  of  Us 
generals,  at  the  head  of  one  ^thonaand  five  hundred  raen.-eompeUed  the  oarl 
ef  Warwick  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantargia ;  aad  tUs  advaotaga,  allgbt  as  it 
wu,  began  to  make  the  FrOnoh  suppose  that  theBagUeb  were  tfotintineiblo. 

Bat  they  soon  bad  still  greator  reason  to  triumph  in  their  ohaoge  of  foftnao.  t 
tad  a  new  revolution  was  produeed  by  moaaa  ^iH^rantly  the  moat  unlikalQf 
to  be  attended  with  aueoess*  The  nesistanoe 'of  a  female,  of  the  hnmhleat 
birth  and  menoest  eduoatieii,  saryed  to  turn  tholide  of  yiet^  in  their  fnyonr, 
tod  impress  their  enemies  with  those  torrors  wbieh  had  hitherto  lendased 
thiiB  unequal  in  the  iield.  By  this  feeble  aid,  the  'yanqumbed  beaame  tha 
victors  (  and  the  Ei^^lish,  every  where  worsted*  waro  at  length  tOtolly  axpu&i> 
led  ftom  the  kingdom. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  YaaeoulenffS»  on  tko  boidevaof  Lorraino^ 
there  lit ed  a  ooontjry  gh-l,  about  twoaty-seven  years  of  age,  ealled  ioan  of 
Are.  Thia  girl  had  been  a  servant  at  a  sbmUI  ian,  and  in  that  humble  station 
hid  sabmittod  to  those  hardy  employments  which  it  the  body  for  the  fiitignea 
of  war.  Sho  was  of  an  irreproaahable  life,  aad  had  hilherto  testified  aone  of 
those  entorprisiag  qualities  which  displiQred  themselves  soon  after.  She  oon- 
teetcdiy  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  situatioa^  and  waa  remarkable  onty  for  her 
nodesty  and  love  of  religion.  But  the  aiiseries  of  her  oountry  seemed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  objeata  of  her  eompassion  and  reguid.  Her 
hiag  expelled  from  his  native  throne^  her  country  laid  in  blood,  and  strangers 
e&eeutiog  unnumbered  rapines  beiere  tor  ^ye^  were  sufimient  to  exeito  her 
reMotment,  aad  to  warm  her  heart  with  a  desire  of  redceaa.  Her  nund*  in- 
fluaed  by  these  ohjeots,  and  brooding  with  melamiboly  ataadfaatnoss  upon 
{hoD,  began  to  feel  several  iaapnlses,  wiicb  she  was  willingito  aaistake.lir  the 
iaapirations  of  Heaven»  Convinoad  of  the  reality  of  her  own  admonitaansr  ehe 
M  reoourso  to  Baudiieonrt,  govemorof  Yaueouieurs,  aad  infbmed  hiai  of 
her  deatiaation  by  Heaven  to  free  bev  oaliye  <30untry  from  ita  fieieo  invadesa. 
^adfieourt  treated  .her  at  first  with  SiMne  negleot ;  but  her  importunities  at 
length  prevailed :  and,  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  her  preteaaiensy  he  gave-  her 
iome  atteodanU,  who  conducted  her  te  the  Franah  court,  wbichal  that  tiaM  an- 
liM  at  Chinon. 

.The  French  court  wore  probdhly  eenslbla  of  tboweaknois  of  her  prata»- 
noBi;  but  they  were  wiiUng  to  nrnkeuso  of  every  artifiee.to  aupport  thetr 
^celiauqg  fortunes.  It  VFua  tharefom  given  out,  that  ioan  was  aetuaMy  i»- 
tpued;  that  she  waa  able  to  discover  the  ki«(g  muong  the  number  of  his 
Murtiers*  although  bo  had  laW  aside  all  the  diatinctioas  of  his  anihonty ;  that 
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ihe  hid  told  him  sach  leereU  fts  were  only  kaown  to  himeelf ;  and  thai  the 
had  denatidedy  aad  miaatoly  deeeribed,  a  sword  ui  the  ohonih  of  Si,  Calha- 
liae  de  Fierbcrfs,  whioh  she  had  never  seen.  In  thto  manner,  the  minda  off 
the  Talcar  beinr  prepared  for  her  appearanee,  she  was  anned  wy  it  art, 
moontod  on  a  charger,  and  shewn  in  that  martial  dress  to  the  people.  She 
was  then  brooffht  Iwfore  tike  doctors  of  the  uairersitj ;  and  they,  tlaetored 
with  the  credoiity  of  the  times,  or  willing  to  second  the  impostnre  deelaied 
that  she  had  aotaally  reoelYed  her  commission  from  above. 

When  the  preparadons  for  her  mission  were  completely  blaaoned,  their 
A.  D.  1429.]  next  aim  was  to  send  her  against  the  enemy.  The  English  were 
at  that  time  besieging  the  city  of  Orieans,  the  last  resource  of  Charles,  and 
every  thing  promised  them  a  speedy  snrreader.  Joan  undertook  to  raise  the 
siege ;  and  to  render  herself  still  more  remarkable^  girded  herself  with  the 
miraonloas  sword,  of  which  she  had  before  soch  extraordinary  notices.  Thas 
equipped,  she  ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess  themselves  before  they  set 
out;  she  displayed  in  her  hand  a  consecrated  banner,  and  assnred  tiie  troopa 
of  certain  saccess.  Sach  confidence  on  her  side  soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the^ 
French  aimy ;  and  even  the  Bnglish,  who  pretended  to  despise  her  efforts, 
Mt  themselves  secretly  inflaenced  with  the  terrors  of  her  mission.  A  supply 
of  provision  was  to  be  conveyed  into  tiie  town ;  Joan,  at  the  head  of  some 
French  troops,  covered  the  embarkation,  and  entered  Orleans  at  tiie  head  of 
the  convoy  which  she  had  safeljr  protected.  While  she  was  leading  her  troops 
along,  a  dead  silence  and  astonishment  reigned  among  the  Bnglish ;  and  they 
regarded  with  religloiis  awe  that  temerity  which  they  thonglit  nothing  bat 
sopemalaral  assistance  coald  inspire.  Bat  they  were  soon  roased  from  their 
state  of  amaaement  by  a  sally  from  the  town;  loan  led  on  the  besieged, 
bearing  the  snored  standard  in  her  hand,  enoooraging  them  with  her  words 
and  actions,  bringing  them  ap  to  the  trenches,  and  overpowering  the  besiegers 
in  their  own  redoubts.  In  the  attack  of  one  of  the  forts,  she  was  wounded  in 
the  neck  with  an  arrow ;  but  instantly  palling  out  the  weapon  with  her  own 
hands,  and  getting  the  wound  quickly  dressed,  she  hastened  back  to  head  the 
troops,  and  to  plmit  her  victorious  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy. 
These  successes  continuing,  the  Bnglish  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
troops  animated  by  such  superior  energy ;  and  Suffolk,  who  conducted  the 
nttack,  thinking  that  it  micht 'prove  extremely  dangerous  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  presence  of  sucn  a  courageous  and  victorious  enemy,  raised  the 
ai«re,  and  retreated  with  all  imaginable  precaution. 

From  being  attacked,  the  French  now  in  turn  became  the  agrressors. 
Cbaries  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  and  sent  tb^m  to  besiege  Jer- 
gean.  which  the  earl  of  Suffolk  occupied  with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The 
city  was  taken ;  Suffolk  yielded  hmuelf  a  prisoner,  and  Joan  matched  Into 
the  place  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  the  army.  A  battie  was  soon  after  fought 
near  Patay,  where  the  Bnglish  were  worsted  as  before ;  and  the  genenils 
Scales  and  Talbot  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Oriens  was  one  part  of  the  Maid's^romise  to 
the  king  of  France ;  the  crowning  \dm  at  Rhmms  was  the  other.  She  now 
declared  that  it  was  time  to  oomplete  that  ceremony ;  and  Charles,  In  par- 
suaaee  of  her  adviee,  set  out  for  Bheims,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  The  towns  through  which  he  pissed  opened  their  gates  to  receive  him ; 
and  Rheims  sent  him  a  deputation,  i«ith  ito  keys,  upon  his  approach.  The 
oeremony  of  his  coronation  was  there  peribrmed  with  the  utmost  solenmity  ; 
and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (for  so  she  wss  now  called,)  seeing  the  completion 
of  her  mission,  desired  leave  to  retire,  tUeging  that  she  had  now  accomplished 
ihe  end  of  her  calling.  But  her  sertices  had  been  so  great,  that  the  kin|r 
eoold  not  think  of  parting ;  he  pressel  her  so  eamestiy  to  stay,  that  she  at 
length  oomplied  witii  his  request 

A  tide  01  success  followed  die  performance  of  this  solemnity ;  Laon,  Sois- 
soas,  Chatoau-Thferri,  Provlns,  and  maay  otiier  towns  and  fortresses  in  that 
■eighboorhood,  submitted  to  him  on  the  first  summons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bnglish,  discomfited  and  dispirited,  fled  in  every  quarter,  unknowing 
whether  to  ascribe  their  misfortunes  to  the  powter  of  soreerv  or  to  a  oelestial 
influence,  but   equally   terrified  at  either.    They  now  found  themselves 
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^•mUad  of  Ike  oomineila  ttiey  had  guneil,  in  the  cme.nufltiier aatbdftench 
bftd  fonMily  Sftlmlttad  to  their  power.  Tbeir  ofwm  divisions^  both  abnwd 
and  at  booie,  oafitted  them  eatirely  for  cariTuig  on  the  war ;  and  the  dafco 
of  Badfoid,  notwithstandimp  all  his  pmdenee»  law  hiniMlf  divested  of  his 
stroof  holds  in  the  oountij,  without  being  able  to  stop  the  enemjr's  progpress. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  revive  the  decliniag  state  of  his  affairs,  he  resolved  to 
have  Henrj  erowned  king  at  Paris,  knowing  that  the  natives  would  be  aflnred 
to  obedieaoe  by  the  splendour  of  the  ceremony.  Hewy  was  [a.  d.  1431. 
aeeoffdingty  erowned,  all  the  vassals  who  stiU  continued  under  the  Bnglisb 
power  swearing  fealty  and  homage.  But  it  was  now  too  late  for  the  ceiemo* 
nies  oi  a  coronation  to  give  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  English ;  the  generally 
of  the  kingdom  had  declared  against  them,  and  the  remainder  only  waited  a 
eenvenient  opportunity  to  follow  the  example. 

An  necident  had  previously  oecurred,  wUeh,  though  it  promised  to  promote 
the  Bngiish  eanse  in  France,  in  the  end  served  to  render  it  odious,  and  oon- 
daeed  to  the  total  evacuation  of  that  country.  The  duke  of  Buigundy ,  at  the 
hend  of  a  powerfiil  army,  had  laid  siege  to  Compeigne;  and  the  Maid  of 
Orienna  had  thrown  herself,  into  the  place,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  gover-' 
aer,  who  did  not  desite  the  company  of  one  whose  siuthority  would  be  greater 
than  bin  own.  The  garrison,  however,  rejoiced  at  her  appearance,  and  believed 
themselves  invincible  under  her  protection.  But  their  joy  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  i»r,  loan  having,  the  day  after  her  arrival,  headed  a  sally,  and  twice 
driven  the  enemy  from  their  entrenohmeuts,  was  at  last  oblig^  to  retifc, 
planing  herself  In  the  rear,  to  protect  the  retreat  of  her  forces.  But  in  the 
end,  attempting  to  follow  her  troops  into  the  city,  she  found  the  gates  shut, 
and  the  bridge  drawn  up,  by  order  of  the  governor,  who  is  said  to  have  long 
wished  for  an  opportnnity  of  delivering  her  up  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  coald  exceed  the  jov  of  the  besiegers,  in  having  taken  a  person  who 
iiad  been  so  long  a  terror  to  meir  arms.    The  service  of  Te  Deom  was  pub* 
ikdy  celebrated  on  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  caplanre  of  this 
extmoidinary  person  would  restore  the  Bnglish  to  tbdr  former  victories  aiid 
sneecsses.    The  duke  of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  infonned  of  her  being  «taken, 
than  he  parehased  her  of  the  count  Vendome,  who  had  made  her  his  prisoner, 
and  ofdered  her  to  be  committed  to  do^e  oenfinement    The  credoHty  of  both 
nations  was  at  that  time  so  great,  that  nothing  was  too  absurd  to  gain  belief 
timt  coincided  with  their  passions.    As  Joan,  but  a  little  before,  from  her  soc- 
cessee,  was  regarded  as  a  saint^  she  was^  now,  upon  her  daptivity,  oobsidersd 
as  a  soieeress,  forsakea  by  the  deanon  who  had  granted  her  a  fhilaeioos  and', 
te/nporary  assistance.    Accordingly,  it  was  resolved  in  oontioil  to  send  her  to  - 
Bonen^  to  be  tried  for  witchcraft;  and 'the  bisiaop  of  BeaovUs,  a  man  wfaolfy 
devoted  to  the  Bnglish  interest,  presented  a  petition  against  her  for  that  pnr-^ 
poee.  •  Th»  university  of  Paris  was  so  mean  as  to  join  in  the  same* request.'' 
Several  prdatee,  amcng  whom  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  tUe  only  Eng-  ' 
Ushasan,  were  appointed  as  her  jndgee."  They  held  their  court -In  Rouen,  • 
whero  Henry'  then  resided ;  and  the. Maid,,  clothed  in  her  former  military  ap^  * 
parol,  bnt  loaded  with  inms,  was  produced  before  tins  tribunal.    Her  beba- 
vSonr  thero  no  way  disgraced  her  former  gallantry;  she  betn^ed  neither: 
weakness  nor  womanish  submission;  but  appealed  to  Ood  and  the  pope -for 
the  tnith  of  her  fonner  revelations.    In  the  issue,  she  was  found  guilty  of 
heraey  and  witohcraft,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive,  the  ceaunon  ponish^ 
ment  for  snob  offences. 

Bnt,  previous  to  the  infliction  of  this  dreadful  sentence  upon  iier,  they  wero 
resoirea  to  make  her  abjuro  her  former  errors  ;  and  at  length  so  for  prevailed 
upon  her,  by  terror  and  rigorous  treatment,  that  her  spirits  were  entirely 
broken  by  the  hardships  she-  was  obliged  to  suffer. .  Her  fonner  visionanr 
bmn  to  vanish,  and'  ijoomy  distrust  to  take  place  of  her  late inspi- 
She  publicly  declared  herself  willing  to  recant,  and  promised  never 
to  give  way  to  tte  tain  delusions  which  had  hitherto  misled  her  and  im- 
peeed  on  the  people.  This  was  what  her  oppressors  desiied  i  and,  willing  to 
shear  aome  appeatance  of  meray,  tiwy  cbaai^  her  sentence  ihto  perpetual 
ImpilsoiUMBit,  and  tobe  fod  during  lifo  on  bread  and  water.  Bat  tlie  rageof 
her  eneades  was  not  yet  satiated.    Perfectiy  satisfied  of  her  guilt,  tbef  wero' 
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t^maU  dien,  vIMl  sia  hadi  oonaeiited  to  «ew>  vas  dwiprfiMe  to  ter,  tiMy 
paqto— If  idaaed  to  li«r  aaaitiMiBl  a  aoit  of  ■Ms't  apparel,  aad  waitehad  m 
tbaeffBot •f  ilidr  tanptalKNi opaa baa.  Tbii aruat aniioa provallad.  Joan, 
aJnwk«Bth  Hiaaishiaf  adraas  in  whiah  ahe  had  gained  to  mock  glavy,  imme- 
diatoto  Itocw  aff  liar  panttent's  reWs»  and  pot  on  the  forbidden  gannent.  Her 
^ff^«i>^  idimd  ber  eqnippad  la  tbia  maaner  9  and  ber  faipradeoee  waa  oon<i- 
diied  aa  a  relapaa  into  bar  former  Iransgresiioaa.  No  reeaatatlon  woold  aof> 
flia,  and  »a  pavdaft  wonld  be  graatod  to  her.  fibe  waa  eondaoMMd  to  be  burn- 
ed aliae  in  Ifae  maifceHptoae  of  Baoen;  and  tbia  intomoni  aeateiioa  waaaoaard- 
ii^ir  asflontod  opon  ber. 

Snperalidon  adda  wifalance  to  fbe natnral  erbatty  of  mankind;  and  tbia 
cmel  sentence  served  only  to  inflame  the  hatred  betivaen  tbe  coatending 
p^arars,  wMiaat  impioaing  tbi  canae  of  tbe  mvadara.  On^  of  die  ftrat  aiisfor- 
toMS  »4acb  the  Eagliah  ielt  after  ibis  paniahmant,  laaa  tbe  deisedaa  af  tbe 
date  af  Bttrgvndj,  vbo  bad  for  some  time  aeen  tbe  enor  of  bia  condaat,  md 
latshflid  4o  break  aa  nnaftorai  oonnexion,  that  ooif  aeraed  to  fmrolve  bia 
A.  A.  1496.1  oawitry  to  mia.  A. treaty  waa  tberafora  began  and  aaoetoded 
balfntea  bmx  and  Clkrlaa,  to  wbiob  tbe  latter  aaade  all  mm  alanementi  poa^ 
atMe  toff  bia  aOlmaa;  anf  tim  fimMar  agreed  to  aasiit  bim  to  diifiag  the  Bag- 
liab  oat  of  ffVanae.  This  araa  a  moaUd  blow  to  their  oanse ;  and  raeb  «rara 
ita  affsota  apon  Iba  ponntoee  ia  Londaa  when  tbey  were  ialN-med  of  it,  that 
tbay  bailed  several  of  tbe  duke's  aobjeota,  who  happeaed  to  ha  among  them  at 
than  tiaia.  It  aMgbt  paihaps  atas  have  baateaed  the  dake  of  Bedford'e  daatb, 
who  died  at  Rtnien  anon  aOer  the  ttoaty  waa  oonafaded ;  and  iUebaid,  daka 
of  York,  (son  to  that  earl  of  Gaoaliiidge  who  was  exeeotod  to  the  beginDing 
of  the  last  reign,)  waa  anpototad  bia  aaopesaor  to  the  peganey  of  Fraaee. 

Flow  Ibia  pedod  tbe  fingUah  nffatas  faeoane  tolfHy  inatriarahto.  Tbe  eitj 
of  Pads  ratnmed  anco  more  to  the  sense  af  ito  doty.  Lord  WtUonghby,  wbo 
raaiaiandni  it  for  flie  Saglisb^  waa  aontented  to  aiipnlate  for  tbe  anfe  ratraaa 
of  bia  troops  to  Normandy.  Thus  giaand  waa  oonltoanlly,  tboagh  aioviy, 
gldaad  by  tha  Fse aoh ;  and  notwithstanding  tbabr  fialda  were  laid  waato  nod 
their  toiras  dcpnpalatad,  yet  they  foond  proteetion  to  the  wankneas  apd  divi- 
abHM  «tf  Uie  .Bnglish.  At  length  bath  parties  b^an  to  grow  vneory  of  a  vnr, 
wbiab*  tbongh  oaaried  an  bat  feebly,  was  a  burden  greater  than  eitoar  caald 
supporl.  But  the  toitaa  of  peaoe  inaitted  npan  by  bf  th  weio  aa  »irio  af  eaob 
A,  »•  144S»]  ether,  that  no  bopea  af .  an  ncaoHuniidatbNi  oMdd  qqtokly  be  «k- 
ptotod.  A  traee,  therefai«»  for  tsrontyvtiro  asanths,  waa  aaadodad,  wbinb  left 
ef0Tf  thing  00  tbe  present  footiag  hatveen  the  parliea. 

No  aaooar  was  tins  agreed  npon  than  Obark)s  empto|rad  himsslf  witb great 
indoatry  and  jndgment,  to  repaiitng  tbaaa  nntobarleaa  ills  to  whieb  bis  king*, 
disttf  ftom  toe  aantinnanoe  of,  wars  koto  farsign.  stad  daaMatio.  bad  ao  long* 
been  expaaed.  Ha  cstahiiabad  dlacipline  among  bia  troapa^aiid  jnatiap  among* 
bia  got emart.  He  retivad  agitonltom^  and  raprassed  foetsfn.  Tbua  being^ 
prepared  anoe  naNO  for  taktog  tbo  field,  he  took  toe  first  foTonrahle  oecaaton 
of  breaking  the  tmaei  sind  Normandy  Was  at  tbe  aanu  time  tovadod  by  fonr 
peworfoi  armios,  anaaommanded  byObnrlea  himself,  a  second  by  tbe  dake  of 
A.  fi.  14ti9.]  Bretagne^  a  tbird  by  the  dake  of  Alon^en,  and  a  faoath  by  tbo 
eaont  Panola.  Bveryfilaee  apeaed  ita  gates  almoat  aa  soon  as  tbe.Vaaaoli 
appeared.  Bimen  wn^  tba  ani(y  town  that  pmasiisd  to  hold.ont  O'sia^B ;  4>nt 
the  inhabitonts  clamoured  so  load  for  a  sorrender,  that  tbe  dnke  af  fioasaraat* 
who  aoawtopdod  die  gnndaon,  waa  obliged  tooapitoiato.  The  batde,  or  tatoer 
tba  ikirmisht  of  FoDnnigni,'wa»  toe  teat  atand  irbieb  tba  Bnglisfc  made  to  da^ 
feiMa  af  their  Fmnoh  daaBoiooa.  However,  tiiey  weio  pot  to  toe  rent  by  tlio 
conat  of  Clermont,  and  above  a  tbaosand  were  alain«  All  Normandy  and  €toi* 
ena^,  toat  bad  aa  tong  aoknosrlodged  aohjaatieo  to  Bagland,  woce  qoieidy . 
A.  p«  1468.]  lost ;  o»d  tbo  Bnglisb  at  lenadi  saw  toemselirea  enttraly  diapoa«^ 
seaaed  of  eoaatiiea  wfaieb  fi^r  thaea  eentnnoa  tbay  bad'  oansideiod  as  apmeaed 
to  .-their  native  doMitoans.  Calnif  atobe  mmasned  of  ail  4ici«  oanqndato-; 
aad  ikm  waa  bnt  a  amall  oampenaatton  iir  toe  blood  and  tm^Mvnr  whAeb 
b«d  bean  tei?iabed  in  Ftonna»  and  only  aaate4  to  gmlify  tunbiiton  toitosi' 

ti«aii.opflam#. 
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It  mxfttMy  be  lappowd'ttftit  tte  nitffortanet  fai  Prance,  wMfsh  beg«a 
alnoil  wiCk  yoaag  HMvy't  rdgii,  prodnoed  diisenaioiis  and  hetioDa  among 
tlie  nkn  at  boine.  The  doke  of  Gleaeetter,  who  had  been  appointed  re^ 
ceat  of  England,  during  Us  brother's  abaendd,  iraa  not  ao  secnre  m  bis  place 
hot  tkat  he  had  many  who  enTied  hie  litnation.  Among  the  nomber  of  these 
was  Hennr  Beanfort,  bishop  of  Winoheater,  great-ancle  to  the  king,  and  son 
of  Jolia  of  Gannt.  This  prelate,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  king's  person  and 
edocation  had  been  intmsted,  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  and  experience, 
hot  of  an  intriguing  and  dangeroas  disposition.  As  he  aspired  to  the  gOTem- 
BMBt  of  alfairs,  he  had  oontimial  dispates  with  the  dnke  of  Oloocester,  and 
rained  frequent  advantages  over  the  open  temper  of  that  prince.  It  was  in 
vam  tliat  the  doke  of  Bedford  emptoyed  all  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  par- 
Msaient,  io  reconcile  them;  their  mutual  animosities  served  for  several  years 
to  embarrass  the  government,  and  to  give  its  enemies  every  advanti^e.  The 
sentiments  of  these  two  leaders  of  their  party  were  particularly  divided  with' 
Kgard  to  France.  The  cardinal  encouraged  every  proposal  of  accommodation 
with  that  country ;  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  for  maintaining  the  hononr  of 
the  English  arms,  and  winning  back  alt  that  had  been  Ibst  by  defeats  or  delay.' 
fa  this  contest  the  powers  seemed  nearly  divided :  and  it  became  incumbent 
ea  one  side  to  eall  in  new  auxiliaries,  beibre  eidier  party  could  turn  the  poli-' 
tical  scale.  Tor  this  purpose  the  cardinal  resolved  to  strengthen  himscAr,  by 
procarin^^  a  suitable  match  for  Henry ;  and  then,  by  bringing  the  new  queen 
erer  to  his  interests,  to  torn  the  balance  in  his  favour.  Accordingly,  the  cart 
of  SaflTolk,  a  nobleman  whom  be  knew  to  be  steadfast  in  his  attachments,  was 
lent  over  to  France,  a|]parently  to  settle  the  terms  of  the  truce,  which  bad 
been  then  begun ;  but,  in  reality,  to  procure  a  suitable  match  for  the  king. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  had  before  proposed  a  daughter  of  Ac  count  d'Ar-. 
auigBac,but  bad  not  influence  sufllcient  to  prevail.  The  cardinal  and  his 
frieads  had  east  their  eye  on  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular 
king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  but  without  either  real  power  or  pes* 
tesaioBS.  This  princess  was  considered  as  tiie  most  accomplished  of  the  age, 
both  in  mind  and  person;  and  (ft  was  thought)  would,  by  her  own  abilities, 
be  able  to  supply  the  defects  of  her  consort,  who  appeared  weak,  timid, 
aad  superstitious.  The  treaty  was  therefore  hastened  by  Suffolk ;  and  the 
narriage  waa  solemnised  in  England,  when  Henry  was  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year. 

The  cardinal  bdng  strengthened  by  this  new  alliance,  (for  the  queen  came 
isuaediately  into  his  measures,)  the  duke  of  Gloucester  soon  found  himself 
possessed  of  only  the  shadow  of  power,  without  the  substance ;  all  his  mea- 
mres  were  overruled  by  his  powerful  antagonist ;  and  he  daily  fonod  himself 
iaialted  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  One  of  the  principal  steps  bis  enemies 
took  to  render  him  odious,  was  to  accuse  his  wife,  the  duchess,  of  witchcraft. 
She  was  charged  with  conversing  with  one  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest  and 
reputed  necromancer,  and  also  one  Mary  Gurdemain,  who  was  said  to  be 
a  witch.  It  b  asserted  that  these  three  in  conjunction  had  made  a  figure  of 
tke  king  in  wax,  which  was  placed  before  a  gentle  fire ;  and  as  the  wax  dis- 
Mired,  the  king's  strength  was  expected  to  waste;  and  upon  its  total  disso- 
lation  bis  life  was  to  be  at  an  end.  This  aoonsation  was  readily  attended  to 
ia  that  oredalous  age ;  and  the  more  it  departed  from  reason,  the  fitter  it  was 
tor  beooming  an  object  of  belief.  The  prisoners  were  pronounced  guilty; 
adther  the  rank  of  me  duchess,  nor  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  could  pro- 
tect them ;  she  was  condemned  to  do  penance,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  impri- 
■aaneat ;  Bolingbroke,  the  priest,  was  hanged ;  and  the  woman  was  burned 
ia  Smithfiekl. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  doke's  distresses.  The  cardinal  of 
Wiuehester  resolved  to  drive  his  resentment  to  extremity,  and  according! v 
pnicared  a  parliament  to  be  suoMnoned,  not  at  London,  which  was  too  well 
tfeeted  to  the  duke,  but  at  St  Edmund'sbury,  where  his  adherents  were  suf-* 
liciently  numerous  to  overawe  every  opponent.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he 
I  »aa  accused  of  treason,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  he 
I  «ai  to  make  bis  defence,  he  was  fbtrnd  dead  in  his  bed,  though  without  any 
>    ugas  of  violence  upon  liis  bo^.-     • 
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na  of  WioohetUyr,  wliabiiM#U:  ^9d  uk  VMi»  tftcv,  testi^faii^  the  viaotc 
femorae  for  the  Uoo^j  foeM  ^  liad  atfted.  Wkat  vbare  IIm.  qaeen  kad  k 
ibe  guilt  of  Uui  Uaofactiaiiy  ji.  «|io<«l«in ;  hn  «s««l  Mtivity  ud  qiirit  mad* 
the  public  eooclnde,  with  eome  rpMOUt  that  the  dofce't  eneaies  dorat  not 
liave  ventured  oo  inch  a  deed  without  Im  pviviiy.  Henrj  did  not  fail  to 
ibare  io  the  geueral  di^^t  that  waa  thus  prodi^ced ;  and»  as  he  wanted 
ahilitiea,  he  never  bad  the  art  to  remove  aaj!  eaaiiiQioii.  From  this  tine  die* 
eootent  began  to  prevail  iwpkonc  the  people,  awl  faetioii  amoog  the  greal«  A 
weak  prince  aeated  on  the  throait  of  Bonjand,  however  gentle  and  innoeeat, 
$eld6m  feiU  of  having  hif  aotf^iritj  despi«ed«  and  hie  power  insulted.  The 
inoapacitjr  of  Henry  began  9\ery  di^y  to.  appear  in  a  fuller  Ugbt ;  and  the 
foreign  war  beii^  now  e^tipguished»  the  people  hef^an  to  prepare  for  the 
horrors  of  intestine  strife.  In  this  period  of  cslamity  a  iiew  wtetast  was 
revived,  which  bad  lain  dor?naot  in  the  times  of  prosperity  and  tdnnipb. 

It  was  now  that  the  Jgc^ifh  were  to  pay  the  severe  thooi^b  late  penalty  for 
hgTiog  unjustly  depofed  ibehard  the  Seeond;  another  Richard,  who  was 
duke  of  Itork,  oegioaing  to  think  of  pr^aniag  lis  ekims  to  the  orowa.  This 
iMbleman  wi\s  deipejsded*  by  tfcvs  mother's  side,  from  Lionel,  one  of  the  sons 
or  Edward  the  Third  •  whf  »sss  the  reigning  king  was  descended  iVosi  John  of 
Qsunt,  a  son  of  the  smne  monarch,  bat  younger  than  lioneL  Richard,  there- 
fore,  stood  plainly  is^ sacoessioo  before  Henry;  and  he  began  to  think  the 
weakness  and  unpopnli^nty  of  the  present  reign  a  favoarable  moment  for 
ambition.  The  ensign  of  Richard  was  a  white  rose,  that  of  Henry  a  red ;  and 
this  gave  name  to  the  two  fociioas  whose  aninosi^  was  now  about  to  drench 
the  kingdom  with  blood* 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  being  dead,  the  doke  of  Snflelk,  who  had  a 
hand  in  Gloucester's  assassiaation,  took  the  lead  in  pablie  affairs;  and, 
being  seoretlv  aided  by  the  interest  of  the  queen,  managed  all  with  uaoon- 
troUable  autboritiy.  Ais  this  aohleman  had  made  his  way  to  power  by  mar* 
der,  so  he  was  resolved  to  maintsin  hissself  io  it  by  the  nsaial  resoaroes  of 
bad  men,  by  tj^ran^y  over  his  infeiiors,  and  flattery  io  the  queen.  His  ooa- 
duot  soon  excited  the  jealousy  or  the  hatred  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
g^eat  nobility  could  ill  brook  the  exaltation  of  a  subject  above  them  who 
was  of  inferior  birth  to  their  own.  The  people  complained  of  his  atbitrary 
measures,  and  the  immense  acquisitions  which  he  had  made  in  office ;  and 
t^e  blame  of  every  odious  smd  unsuccessful  measure  was  instantly  given  to 
him.  Suffolk  was  not  ignorant  of  the  hatred  of  the  people ;  but  supposed  his 
crimes  were  such  as  could  not  be  proved  against  him,  or  that,  if  proved,  be 
could  readily  evade  punishment :  he  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  overawe  his 
enemies,  by  boldly  presenting  himself  to  the  charge ;  and  he  called  upon  them 
to  shew  an  instance  of  his  guilt.  This  was  what  the  house  of  commons  had 
long  wished  for ;  and  they  immedialeK  opened  their  charge  against  him,  of 
corruption,  tyranny*  and  treason*  He  was  accused  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  France ;  of  persuading  the  French  king,  with  an  armed  force,  to 
invade  England ;  and  or  betraying  m  office  the  secrets  of  his  department.  This 
accusation  might  have  been  folsei  hat  the  real  motive,  which  was  Suffolk's 
power  and  the  cruel  use  bfi  made  of  it,  was  left  unmentioned,  altfaoogh  it  was 
true.  It  was  no  easy  mat^^r  for  aiv  one  man's  strength,  how  great  soever,  to 
withstand  the  united  rcfcntmant  of  a  nation ;  so  that  the  court  was  obliged  to 
give  up  its  favourite ;  and  the  kiog,  to  shield  him  as  much  as  possible  from 
popular  resentment,  banish^  him  the  kingdom  for  five  years.  This  was  con- 
sidered by  some  as  an  escspe  from,  jastice :  the  captain  of  a  vessel  was 
therefore  employed  by  his  enemies  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  France ; 
he  was  seised  near  Dover,  his  head  was  struck  olf  on  the  side  of  a  long-boat, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Sf«.  There  is  little  in  the  transactions  of  these 
times  to  interest  us  on  the  side  of  either  party ;  we  see  acaroely  any  thing 
but  crimes  on  both  sides,  withpfit  one  shining  character  or  one  virtue  to  am- 
miate  the  narrative, 

A.  t>.  1460^1  By  the  degth  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Ri^ard  of  York  saw 
himself  rid  of  a  potent  enemyt  and  woi  pleased  to  see  the  discontents  of  the 
nation  daily  iacrease.    Among  the  number  of.  <)owi>lsints  to  whieh  the  oik* 
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It  fc«v«  ffiiw,  llMM  «w»  idM  irlMi  vftfii  «Ki8lle4 
wtMJwwIjr  tbat  liMKieft  by  JoIm  G«Ad4 iMikb  wm  of  tie  mott 
ira.  Tldgmanw—4«»tiv<aflrrtiiid<  wiwiiiidbtwi  gbligtd 
to  iy  av«r  l«t«  VkUM  for  hit  oflBMi  t  tat  OMiOf  ««  poo^  upon  Mi  retani 
nreputd  for  Tiolent  neosores,  he  asoooMdl  tM  iMOiio  of  MoHifner,  aod,  «t  tho 
fteod  of  fweoly  tkootaod  Keotlfh  nen,  odTOaevd  toiNwde  the  eopitol,  and 
eoean^  «t  BtoeklMoik  The  kiair<  M>f  ioimoeil  of  thte  eonmotfefti 
ioet  fc  ineMago  to  liwoud  the  oMte  of  tiieir  uiombliiiip  hi  arma ;  ood  Codo^ 
hi  the  Bome  of  the  eeiiMOuity,  oMwofod,  fhat  their  only  aha  wae  to  poaiih 
eril  adnistero,  and  protaio  a  redraea  of  vrioTaneee  for  the  people.  The 
hiag^  eouncil  deenlaf  theio  deaiaada  sediaone,  a  bodj  of  fifteea  tfaooaaad 
awa  were  loried  tooppeeo  Ae  huaiyeats;  wfallo  Renrjr  htmielf  marohed  at 
their  head  tovarde  Blaekheath.  At  hia  appraaeh  Cade  retired,  as  if  ho  had 
hoea  alMd  of  an  eagagenent,  aad  lay  in  aaihaih  Id  a  eraod,  not  denhtiny 
that  he  shoold  be  puniied  by  the  hiag^a  whole  amy;  hot  the  ktef  was  eoa^ 
tent  with  sendiog  a  detaehweait  after  the  ibgltif  es,  aad  ratondag  hioMeif  to 
London.  This  was  what  Cade  desired  to  see;  aad  sallyiqg  oat  Ihan  his  aai« 
bnsaadOv  he  oat  the  detaehment  in  pieees. 

TiM  eitfaBeas  of  Londoo  sooo  after  opened  tlieir  gates  to  the  ^elor;  aad 
Cade  for  soaie  time  maiotainod  groat  evder  and  disdpHoo  aarana  hie  fol* 
lowers.  He  always  led  thesn  ant  Into  the  field  daring  the  nigbt>uBie ;  aad 
pnhMsbed  severe  ediets  against  plander  aad  ^ielenee  of  orery  hind. 

Next  day,  beiag  informed  that  the  treasmer,  lord  Say,  was  in  the  eity,  ho 
ennsed  him  to  be  apprehended  aad  beheaded,  withoot  aay  fona  of  trial;  had 
ia  the  evening  retntned  to  Sonthwaik.  Thas  Ito  seam  di^s  he  ooatlaned  the 
practioo  of  enteriog  the  oity  in  the  morning,  and  qoHling  it  at  aight ;  bat  al 
leagtb,  being  noable  to  keep  his  fottowers  within  boaads,  the  oitiaeas  res^ved 
to  shot  their  gates  against  him.  €ado  endeaTOuring  to  foroo  hii  way,  an 
eagagement  ensoed  between  him  and  the  dlisens,  whieh  was  toot  discoatinned 
ootil  nif^bt  pot  an  end  to  the  engagement  The  arcbhishop  of  CaaterlMiry« 
aad  the  cfaanceltor,  who  had  taken  reftige  in  the  Tower,  being  infonned  of  the 
ritaation  of  ailhirs,  fonnd  means  to  draw  np  the  saoM  night  an  net  of  smatirtj; 
which  was  privately  dispersed  among  the  rebels.  This  had  the  destred  effbet. 
Cade  saw  himself  ia  the  flMmlng  abandoned  by  most  of  his  followors,  aad^ 
rscrauing  to  Roohestor,  wns  obUgod  to  dy  aloae  iato  the  wolds  of  Keotj 
whore,  a  pffee  being  set  npon  his  bend  by  pfoeiemaHsn,  he  was  disoeirerod 
aad  slain  by  one  Alexander  Bden,  who,  ia  laoompenso  for  this  serfioe,  watf 
SMde  goTomor  of  Dover  eastle. 

Ia  the  meaa  time,  the  dake  of  Yoik  seeretly  IboMated  these  [s.  d.  146I* 
distarbanees ;  and,  pretending  to  esponse  the  eanso  of  the  people,  wrote  to 
the  king,  advising  a  reforaiatloa  ia  the  auaistfy;  aad  the  hoase  of  oomsamui 
was  brottght  over  to  seeond  his  request.  An  address  was  presented  agafami 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  dachess  of  SoMk,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  sir  Jfohn 
Satton,  aad  lord  Dadley,  prayina  the  kiag  to  reaiove  them  for  ever  ftom  hla 
person  and  oonaeils,  aad  to  problblt  them  from  appcoaebiag  withia  twelva 
adies  of  the  eonrt  Thoagh  the  Uog  was  williag  onongh  to  oppose  so  vio^ 
lent  and  aridtrary  aa  attaek  open  his  favonritee,  vet  he  endeavouod  to  softo* 
the  geoend  animosity  agafaut  them,  by  pioarising  to  baaish  a  part  of  tho 
ebnoxtons  ministry  fnMn  ooort  for  the  spaoe  of  a  year. 

Bot  partiah  eonoessions  In  government  are  generally  bad  palliatives.  Tho 
dake  of  York,  who  fovmd  the  paople  strongly  attached  to  hha,  lesolved  to 
avail  himself  of  bis  power ;  and,  raising  a  body  of  tea  thoasaod  men,  marched 
towards  London,  demanding  a  reforaiation  of  the  government,  and  the 
removal  of  the  doke  of  Somerset  from  all  his  power  and  antbority.  He  had 
hopes  from  the  beginning  that  the  eitiaens  woold  have  throwa  open  their 
gates  to  him ;  bot  was  maoh  mortified  when  he  foand  that  he  was  refnsod 
admission.  Upon  his  retreat  iato  Kent^  n  parley  oasaod  between  tho  kina 
and  hfan,  in  wUob  the  ddke  still  Inaistod  on  the  dismission  of  SooMrset;  with 
which  the  kiag  seeosed  at  lenatb  wflKng  to  comply.  The  dnlcoof  York  was, 
dbeieforo,  persaaded  to  psy  Ms  regweoto  to  Heary  in  his  tent;  batoniepeat* 
lag  his  charge  agalasi  tto  dake  of  Ctoamrsst,  he  was  saipiised  to 
mWstor  stop  fi^m  beUad  tho  eaHala,  aad  oAr  toJiMUyhisli 
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Toik  now  j^flMiTwl  kU  dangiry  aod  represMd  tko  inpelaMi^af  htei 
lioii.  Af  toon  as  he  left  Um  pmeooe,  tlie  kio^  comwiaded  hna  to  ko  an^i^ 
iMUMled ;  bai  soeh  wai  tine  Bobleman'j  anthority,  or  loeh  the  tiandily  of  tlje 
lua^t  ooaaoily  llMt  they  mieted  him  to  retire  to  hit  seat  at  Wigmore,  apoa 
ppemisiBg  itriot  obedieaee  for  the  fatore. 

A  recOBoiliation  thos  extorted  coald  be  of  no  long  dnration*  York  stili 
aeeretly  aspired  to  the  eiown;  and  though  he  ^hed  nothing  so  ardently,  yet 
he  was  for  some  tune  preTonted  by  his  own  somples  Iran  sciaing  it  What 
A*  D.  1454.1  his  intiigaea  fatted  to  bring  about,  aeddent  prodaeed  to  hia 
nesire.  The  king  falling  into  a  distemper,  which  so  far  increased  his  natural 
imbecilify,  that  it  even  rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaining  the  appearanoe 
of  royalty,  York  was  appointed  lieutenant  and  protector  of  the  kingdom,  with 
powers  to  hold  and  open  pariiament  at  pleasure.  This  was  a  fiital  blow  to 
the  house  of  Lancaster ;  all  the  adhe&eats  of  that  party  were  dismissed  firoas 
court,  and  the  dake  of  Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
•  York,  being  thus  invested  with  -a  frfenitude  of  power,  continued  In  the 
es^ysMntof  it  for  some  time;  but  at  length  the  anhai^y  king  reoorered 
from  his  lethargic  complaint ;  and,  as  if  awaking  from  a  dream,  pereeiTed, 
with  surprise,  that  he  was  stripped^of  all  his  authority.  Msipiret,  his  queen, 
also  did  all  in  her  power  to  ronse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  unworthy  situation, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  remove  tiie  duke  of  York  from  his  power ;  in  ei»- 
seqnence  of  which  that  nobleman  had  instant  reoonrse  to  arms.  The  impo- 
tent monarch,  thus  obliged  to  take  the  field,  was  dragged  after  his  army  to 
A«  D.  .1466.]  8t  Alban's,  where  both  sides  came  to  an  engagement,  in  whicfi 
the  Yorkists  gained  a  oonplete  iruitoTjimaA  the  duke  of  Somerset  was  slain. 
Tbekinf^hiaMelf  being  wounded,  and  taking  shelter  in  a  cottage  near  tho 
ield  of  battle,  was  made  prisoner,  and  treated  with  great  respect  and  t^ider- 
aess.  Thence  he  was,  shortly  after,  led  ia  triumph  to  London;  and  the  duke 
Of  York,  permitting  him  still  to  enjoy  the  nasM  of  king,  reserved  to  himself 
the  title  of  proteeior,  in  which  oonsisted  all  the  real  power  of  the  crown. 

Henty  was  now  but  a  prisoner  treated  with  the  splendid  forms  of  royalty  ; 
yet,  indolent  and  sickly,  he  seemed  pleased  with  has  situation,  and  did  not 
regret  that  power  which  was  not  to  be  exercised  without  fatigne.  But  it  was 
olharwise  with  Margaret,  his  queen.  She,  naturally  bold,  active,  and 
endued  withmasenline  courage,  could  not  be  content  with  the  appearance  oi 
that  anthority  which  her  encmieai  alone  permitted  her  to  exercise  $  she  ooi^ 
UmieA  to  excite  the  wretebed » monarch  to  a  viadication  of  his  royal  digaity* 
and  to  spur  him  on  to  independence.  He  wbs»  therefore,  onoe  more  induced 
to  amert  his  pienegative ;  and  the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire,  to  be 
in  readiaess  to  oppose  any  designs  against  his  liberty  and  life.  At  first  a 
negociation  for  peace  was  entered  mpoa  by  both  parties;  but  their  mutual 
diatmsts  soon  brought  them  into  the  field,  and  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was 
Sept  an,  1460.]  .  given  op  to  he  determined  by  the  sword.  Tbek  armies  met 
at  Bloreheath,  on  the  borders  Staffordshire,  and  the  Yorkists/^  gained  seme 
advantages.  But  when  a  mare  general  aotionwaa  about  to  ensue,  the  night 
before  the  intended  .eagagemeat,.  sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  a 
body  of  veterans  for  the  drice  of  York,  deserted  with  all  his  men  to  the  king  ; 
and  this  so  intimidated  the  Yorkists,  that  they  separated  the  next  day  witl^ 
out  striking  a  siogle  blow.  The  duke  of  York  fled  to  Ireland  ;  the  earl  of 
WSrwick,  one  of  his  hcddest  and  ablest  supporters,  escaped  to  Calais,  with 
the  government  of  which  he  hsd  bean  intmstod  during  the  late  protectorship  ; 
and  all  the  party,  thus  suppressed,  concealed  their  intentions  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  Nor  was  this  opportunity  long  wanting ;  Warwiek^ 
A.  D.  1400.]  havina  met  with  some  successes  at  sea,  landed  in  Kent ;  and 
being  there  joined  by  some  other  barons,  be  marched  up  to  London  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  city  immediately  opened  its  gates  to 
him;  and  his  troops  increasing  on  every  day's  maroh,  be. soon  found  himself 
in  a  eondition  to  face  the  royal  army,  which  hastened  from  Coventry  to  attack 
him.  Never  was. these  a  more  formidable' division  of  interests;  or  greater 
inveteracy  between  the  diiefs  of  either  party,  than  the  .present.  Warwick 
was  oae  of  the  most  celebrated  genecals  of  his  ago,  foraied  for  times  of  trou* 
'  Ue^  extremely  artfld,  -and  inoontestaUy  brave^  oqnally  skUM  in  council  and 
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Ike  fteld«  uid  iiMflral  Widi  m  degvee  of  hatred  tlMrt  oiofMiig'  oovid  Mppi^s. 
On  the  other  side,  the  qneen  seemed  the  onl j  aeting  general :  the  ranged  the 
armj  in  battalia,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders,  while  the  poor  king  was 
brought  forward,  an  jnrolantary  spectator  of  those  martial  preparations. 
Both  anDies  met  on  a  plain  near  Northampton.  Tiie  qoeen's  foroes  were  eon- 
aiderabljr  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  earl ;  bat  she  was  not  discouraged. 
While  she  went  abont  from  rank  to  rank,  the  king  remained  in  his  tent, 
awaiting  the  issne  of  the  oombat,  with  female  donbts  and  apprehensions. 
The  battle  continued  for  ive  boors,  with  the  utmost  obstinaey ;  but  at  length 
the  good  fortune  and  the  numbers  of  Warwick  were  seen  to  preyail.  The 
queen's  army  was  overthrown ;  and  she  had  the  misfbrtone  to  see  the  king 
oooe  more  made  a  prisoner,  and  brought  back  to  his  capital  in  triumph 

The  cause  of  the  Yorkists  being  thus  confirmed  by  the  strongest  an^nmentSy 
those  of  power,  a  parliament  was  called  to  give  it  their  formal  sanction.  The 
duke-of  York,  whose  prospects  began  to  widen  as  he  rose,  from  being  ooih 
tented  with  the  protectorship,  now  began  to  claim  the  crown.  It  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  house  of  lords  seemed  to  enjoy  an  unbiassed  deli« 
beratiTe  authority ;  the  cause  of  Henry,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  York,  were 
solemnly  debated,  each  side  producing  their  reasons  without  fear  or  control. 
Una  was  the  first  time  that  a  spirit  of  true  rational  liberty  ever  appeared  to 
exert  itself  in  England,  and  in  which  recent  conquest  did  not  supersede  all 
deliberation.  The  duke,  though  a  conqueror,  eould  not  entirely  gain  his 
cause :  it  was  determined  that  Henry  should  possess  the  tluvne  during  his 
life ;  and  that  the  duke  should  be  appointed  his  successor,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion of  the  pdnce  of  Wales,  who,  yet  but  a  child,  was  insensible  of  the  injury 
that  was  done  him. 

The  queen,  to  all  appearance,  now  seemed  utterly  destitute  of  every 
resource ;  her  armies  were  routed,  her  husband  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
parliament  disclaimed  her  cause.  Yet  though  she  had  lost  aJI,  she  still 
retained  her  native  intrepidity  and  perseverance ;  she  was  a  woman  of  a 
peat  mind  and  some  faults,  but  ambition  seemed  to  be  the  leading  passion 
m  all  her  conduct.  Though  a  fiigitive,  distant  from  the  capital,  opposed  by 
a  victorious  anny  and  a  consummate  general,  she  still  tried  every  resource  to 
repair  her  disastrous  circumstances.  She  flew  into  Wales;  there  endea-^ 
voored  to  animate  her  old  friends,  and  to  acquire  new.  Th»  nobility  of  the 
north,  #ho  regarded  tiiemselves  as  the  most  wariike  of  the  kingdom,  wero 
moved  with  indignation  to  find  the  southern  barons  dispose  of  the  crown,  and 
settle  the  government  They  began  to  consider  the  royal  cause  as  unjustly 
oppressed ;  and  the  queen  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  ready  to  second  her  pretensions.  She  and  her  old 
enemy,  the  duke  of  York,  once  more  met  upon  Wakefield-  [Dee.  30, 1400^ 
Green,  near  the  castle  of  Sandal :  and  victory,  on  this  occasion,  declared 
itself  in  fkvour  of  the  queen.  The  duke  of  York  was  killed  in  the  action; 
and  as  his  twdy  was  found  among  the  slain,  his  head  was  cut  off*-  by  Marra- 
rel's  orders,  and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  paper  crown,  in  derision 
of  his  pretended  tiOe.  His  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
was  tsiken  prisanerand  killed  in  cold  Mood  by  lord  diflford,  in  revenge  for 
Us  father's  death,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.   • 

Margaret,  being  victorious,  marched  towards  London,  in  order  to  give  the 
king  liberty ;  but  the  eari  of  Warwick,  who  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Yorkists,  commanded  an  army  in  which  he  led  about  the  captive  king,  to 
give  a  sanction  to  his  attempts.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  Lancastrians,  he 
conducted  his  forces,  strengthened  by  a  body  of  Londoners,  who  were  very 
aflectionate  to  his  cause,  and  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  St  Alban's.  While 
the  armies  were  warmly  engaged.  Lord  Lovelace,  who  commanded  a  consi* 
derable  body  of  Yorkists,  treacherously  withdrew  from  the  combat;  and  this 
decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  queen.  Above  two  thousand  ofthe  York- 
ists perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  person  of  the  king  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  own  party,— to  be  treated  with  apparent  respect,  but  real  eontempt. 
Lord  Bonneville,  to  whose  eare  he  had  been  intrusted,  continued  with  hmt 
Mtt$r  tbe  defoat,  upon  an  assurance  of  pardon ;  but  Margaret,  regardless  of 
bar  bafband's  pramlscy  oidered  his  beau  to  be  stsuck  off. 
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li— w  only  teBMda>d<ht  the  cto  of  Luada^  ihiiK  tfMtoralB  tke  ovmb's 
ftftow :  b«t  WanvidK  had  prerioiMly  ieonved  it  in  hit  interMt ;  aad  the  riti- 
■CM,  who  dro«ded  her  tamnlttioys  wmy,  rafvied  to  open  their  gates  to  hor 
•omtaona*  In  the  Moao  tine,  yottog  Bdward,  the  oldoit  son  of  the  late  dnko 
of  Yofik«  began  to  ro|«ar  the  lotaee  hi«  Darty  had  lately  auotained,  and  to  give 
^rit  to  the  Yoriufto*  Thie  priooe»  in  the  bloom  of  yoolh,  remarkable  for  the 
beaoty  of  his  person*  his  bravery,  and  popular  deportment,  advanced  towards 
Itfoodon  with  the  remainder  of  Warwick's  army,  and,  obiiging  Margaret  to 
Mtire,  eatered  the  eity  amidst  the  aeolamations  of  the  people.  Peroeivittg 
his  own  popolarity ,  he  sopposed  that  now  was  the  time  to  assert  his  olaim  to  the 
orowD ;  and  his  friend  Wmrwiok,  assembling  the  eitinens  in  St.  John's  Fields* 
pronoonoed  an  banisgne,  settiog  forth  the  title  of  Bdward,  and  inveighing 
against  the  tyranny  and  the  nsnrpation  of  the  hoose  of  I^anoaater.  Ho  Chen 
demanded  whether  they  ehose  Henry  for  their  king ;  to  which  tlie  people  oty* 
i^,  <' A  Yorkl  a  YorkT'  he  qoiokly  called  an  assemMy  of  lords  and  bish^[io 
at  Baynard's  Castle,  and  these  ratified  their  choioe*  The  yonng  dnko  was 
ptoolaimed  king  by  the  title  of  Sdward  lY.,  and  then  oondooted,  with  great 
eeiemony,  to  the  palace  where  Henry  need  to  lodge*  whon  within  the  walls  of 
the  dty. 

Bnt  the  miseries  of  civil  wnr  were  not  yet  completed  i  and  Margaret  r»- 
•olved  to  strike  another  Mow,  Upon  her  retiring  to  the  north,  great  mim* 
hers  flocked  to  her  standard,  and  she  was  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  assemble  aa 
army  of  sixty  thoosand  men  in  Yorkshire.  On  the  other  side,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  oondooted  yonng  Edward  at  the  head  of  forty  thoasand  men  to 
Ifar.  89, 1461.1  oppoie  her*  Both  sides  met  near  Towton,  in  theoonoty  of 
York,  to  decide  the  fate  of  empire ;  and  never  was  England  denopniated  by 
so  terrible  an  engagement  It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  behold  a  hondrvd 
thouiand  men  of  the  same  country  engaged  against  each  other ;  and  all  to  sa* 
tiify  the  empty  ambition  of  the  weakest  or  the  worst  of  mankind*  While  tho 
army  of  Edward  was  advancing  to  the  charge,  there  happened  a  great  fall  of 
snow,  whieh,  driving  full  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  blinded  them ;  and  this 
advantage,  seconded  by  an  impetaoos  onset,  decided  the  victory  in  theif 
fnvonr.  Bdward  issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter;  and  a  bloody  slaughter 
ensued,  in  which  thir^-five  thoosand  of  the  Lancastrians  were  slain.  Edward 
entered  York  vielorions;  and  taidng  down  the  heads  of  his  father  and  tho 
easl  of  Salisbnry,  that  were  placed  oves  the  city  gates,  pot  np  that  of  tho 
oari  of  Devonshire  in  their  stead. 

In  the  mean  time,  Margaret,  hearing  the  fate  of  her  army,  and  being  sensi« 
ble  thai  no  place  in  England  could  now  afford  her  protection,  fled  vrith  Henry 
ond  her  son  to  Scotland*  But  no  calamity  was  able  to  repress  her  persever* 
SAoe :  though  so  often  overcome,  yet  she  was  resolved  once  more  to  enter 
A.  o*  1402.]  England  with  ^it  thoosand  men  granted  her  by  the  Freneh 
king ;  and  the  nnfortanato  Henry  was  led  onward,  by  his  presence  to  enforoo 
her  claims.  But  oven  here  her  former  ill-fortuae  attended  her;  and  her 
Utile  fleet  was  disp^r^d  by  a  tempesti  while  she  herself  eicapod  with  soom 
A.  D.  1464.]  difiioulty  by  enteriag  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed*  A  defeat,  which 
her  few  forces  suffered  at  Hexham,  seemed  to  render  her  oanflo  desperate  i 
and  the  croelty  which  was  practised  npon  all  her  adherents,  rendered  it  stUI 
more  dangerous. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  appeared  to  deprive  hor  of  every  vesoarce :  she  add 
her  husband  were  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  in  a  separate  flight,  without  at* 
teodants,  and  without  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tho  weak  nafortunato 
king,  always  imprudent,  and  always  unsaooessful,  thouglit  ho  could  remain 
concealed  in  England ;  but  his  error  was  soon  attended  with  the  obvious  co»* 
sequences ;  being  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  London  with  ignominy,  and  con- 
ined  in  the  Tower.  Margaret  was  rather  more  fortnnate.  She^  flying  with 
bar  son  into  a  forest,  where  she  endeavoured  to  eoneeal  herself,  was  set  upoO 
daring  the  darkness  of  the  nigjit  by  robbers,  who,  either  Ignorant  or  regard* 
lesn  of  her  quality,  despoiled  her  of  her  rings  and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  indignity.  Bnt  she  found  more  respeotinl' treatment  rron  one  of 
those  lawless  men,  who,  knowing  her  station,  resolved  to  proooto  her  saisly 
at  the  hanard  of  his  own :  and  at  last  conduoted  h#r  to  the  son  eoast^irhtnoi 


Ac  wmi6»  hnmuM^  t»her  ftUlier  in  Tl— dar<v  ^^f  tlliW|jii  very  poor,  stroro 
m^  well  M  be  eoald  to  MopfXf  her  with  Uie  ■eooMariofl  of  life.  To  tbo  same 
oottfft  the  dakoo  of  Scymerset  and  Eaeter  retired ;  aad  thoy,  literally  spoakini^, 

St  aO  the  aodsories  of  waait.  PMlip  do  ConriDos,  the  French  hiatorian,  sayg, 
^w  the  duke  of  Bxeter  follow ioy  the  doke  of  Bufvaody'a  eqidpage  bare*' 
footed,  aod  lerviog  lor  his  liTelihood  at  a  footman*  This  was  a  strange  si taa« 
tioo  far  a  lord,  who  had  ooodooted  annies,  and  was  allied  to  kings  and  prin- 
ces: bat  those  enjoyaeots  whieh  senred  to  distinguish  the  grmit  ttom  the 
little,  were  not  so  apparent  then  as  at  present. 

Sdward  being  now,  by  means  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  fixed  opcrn  the  throne, 
reigned  in  peace  and  secarity,  while  his  title  was  roeognlsed  by  parliament,  and 
VBSversally  submitted  to  by  the  people.  He  began,  therefore,  to  giro  a  loose  to 
his  favonrito  passions ;  and  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  mixed  with  cruelty,  was  seen 
to  prerail  in  bis  eoart.  In  the  very  same  palace  which  one  da^  exhibited  a* 
spectacle  of  horror,  was  to  be  seen  the  day  foOowing  a  masque  or  a  pageant ; 
siod  the  king  would  at  onee  gallant  a  mistress,  and  inspect  an  exeention.  In 
order  to  torn  him  fk'om  these  porsoits,  which  were  oalenlated  to  render  him 
nnpopular,  the  earl  of  Warwick  advised  him  to  marry ;  and,  wfth  his  censenti 
want  over  to  France  to  proeure  Bona  of  Savoy  as  ooeen ;  and  the  match  was 
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aecordingiy  eoncladed.  But  whilst  the  earl  was  basteniog  the  negociatioii 
ia  Franoe,  the  king  himself  rendered  it  aboHlvo  at  homoy  hf  marrying  Blina- 
beth  WoodviHe,  lady  Orey,  (widow  of  sir  John  Orey,  sHun  fighting  on  Iho 
Laneastriaa  side,)  with  wkom  he  had  fUlen  in  love^  and  wlrom  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  debauch.  Having  thus  given  Warwick  real  cause  of  offenee, 
he  veaoivcd  to  widen  the  breach,  by  dnvifig  him  fhwi  the  oouncil.  Bveiy  * 
inssdont  tended  to  increase  the  jealonsy  between  the  king  and  this  powerfw 
snftject ;  the  favour  shewn  the  queen's  patty,  and  the  contempt  whieh  was 
thrown  upon  tiie  earl,  manifested  an  open  rupture.  Warwick,  whose  pru- 
dence was  eaual  to  hia  bravery,  soon  made  use  of  boA  to  assist  his  revenge ; 
ha  scdneed  the  dolce  of  Clarenooi  brother  to  the  king,  and,  to  confirm  that 
nohlemnn  in  Ids  interest,  gave  liim  his  daughter  in  nmniage.  Thus  an  exten^ 
iioe  and  dangerous  combination- was  formed  against  Bdward  and  Ms  mhiis- 
tiy ;  and  an  accident  that  followed  soon  after,  •contributed  to  fan  the  flame. 
The  inhabitaaU  about  St  Leonardos  hospital,  in  Yorkshire,  com-  [a.  d.  1469. 
plained  that  the  duties  levied  for  that  institution,  wliioh  were  orignally 
allotted  for  pious  uses,  were  now  secreted  by  the  managers  :  and  they  re- 
fosod  to  coolribnte  their  part.  They  soon  after  rose  In  a  body  to  oppose  the 
eedestaatioal  severities  that  were  levelled  against  them  bv  the  earl  of  Pem- 
brokou  It  is  thought  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  some  band  in  fomenting 
these  dinorders ;  and  al^ougb  this  rebellion  was  quieted-  by  a  pardon  from 
Bdwaid,  yet  some  others,  that  broke  out  shortly  after,  appeared  favourable 
to  Warwick's  designs*  Yengeanee  seemed  to  be  the  onl^  motive  this  noble^ 
SMO  had  In  view ;  imd  that  he  pursued  with  onabating  assiduity.  Plots,  trea- 
sotts^  sttrntageoBS,  and  negociations,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession : 
but  at  last  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Warwick's  aims,  and  tiie  king,  as  we 
ars  toM,  foil  into  his  power,  by  accepting  an  invitation  which  the  earl  gave 
him  ia  oedev  to  betrav  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Edward  bad  soon  the  good 
iwtano  to  see  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  in  a  condition  to 
take  sniisfootion  for  the  treachery  of  his  powerftil  opponent.  Resolving, 
thanforo,  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemies'  weakness,  met  hav"  [a.  d.  1470. 
lag  dofoated  a  par^  commanded  by  lord  Wells,  and  out  off  bis  head,  he 
amrahcd  to  give  them  battle.  t»  this  exigency,  Warwick,  and  the  duke  of  Cla- 
reneo,  bad-  ao  other  resooroe  but  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and  embarking  for 
Galaia,  they  seiaed  upon  some  Flemish  vessels,  which  thev  found  lying  along 
that  ooaat,  with  whioh  they  entered  one  of  the  ports  of  France.  Here  thev 
emend  into  a»  union  with  Margaret,  which  was-  dietaled  by  necessity ;  both 
I  wilUng  to  forget  their  mutual  animosity,  in  order  to  second  tiieir 
Lewis  Xl.f  king  of  Ffunee,  prepared  a  fleet  to  escort  them ;  and 
_  the  oppoitaidtyy  they  landed  at  Bartmoutb  with  a  small  body  of 
traopa^  wtrile  Bdwaid  was  in  the  north  suppressing  an  insurrection  which  bad 
lately  appeared  there,  Nothfaig  eaa  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  soccesa 
•C  WwnUi  «V0«  ttU  QoeaMon.    The  spkH  of  dieeontent  wMr  vrfalchr  many 
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were  infeeted,  and  die  general  inetabiUty  of  the  Bogliab  Batioii«eoiiipirBd  vitii 
bis  ambitioB ;  and  in  lets  than  six  days  snch  mnftitndes  floeked  to  bis  stan* 
dard,  tbai  be  saw  bimself  at  tiie  bead  of  an  army  of  tbre'^icore  tboosand  men. 

It  was  now  become  Edward's  turn  to  fly  from  tbe  kingdom.  He  bad  jost 
time  to  escape  an  attempt  made  npon  bis  person  in  tbe  nigbt  by  tbe  marqdis 
of  Montague,  and  to  embark  on  board  a  small  fleet,  wbicb  lay  off  Lynn  in 
Norfolk.  Nor  were  bis  dangers  lessened  at  sea»  wbere  be  was  cbased  by 
some  sbips  belonging  to  tbe  Hanse-towns.  wbo  were  tben  at  war  botb  with 
France  and  Bngland.  But  at  lengtb  be  landed  safely  in  Holland,  wbere  be 
received  a  cool  reception  from  tbe  duke  of  Bnrgnndy,  witb  wbom  be  bad 
some  time  before  entered  into  an  alliance. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Warwick,  witb  his  resistless  army,  advanced  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  once  more  tbe  poor  passive  king  Henry  was  released  froin  prison, 
to  be  placed  upon  a  dangerous  throne.  A  parliament  was  called,  wbicb  con- 
firmed Henry's  title  with  great  solemnity;  and  Warwick  was  bimself  re- 
ceived among  tbe  people  under  tbe  title  of  tbe  King-maker.  All  the  attain- 
ders  of  the  Lancastrians  were  reversed ;  and  every  one  was  restored,  who 
bad  lost  either  honours  or  fortune  by  his  former  adherence  to  Henry's  cause. 
All  the  considerable  Yorkists  either  fled  to  tbe  continent,  or  took  shelter  in 
sanctuaries,  where  tbe  ecclesiastical  privileges  afforded  tbem  protection. 

But  Edward's  party,  though  repressed,  was  not  destroyed.  Though  an  exile 
in  Holland,  be  bad  many  partisans  at  home;  and,  after  an  absence  of  some 
months,  being  seconded  by  a  small  body  of  forces  granted  him  by  the  duke 
A.  D.  1471.]  of  Burgundy,  be  made  a  descent  at  Ravenspnr,  in  Yorkshire. 
Though  at  first  be  was  coolly  received  by  the  English,  yet  bis  army  increased 
upon  its  march,  while  bis  moderation  and  feigned  humility  still  added  to  tbe 
number  of  his  partisans.  %  London,  at  that  time  ever  ready  to  admit  the 
most  powerful,  opened  her  gates  to  bim ;  and  tbe  wretched  Henry  was  once 
more  plucked  from  bis  throne,  to  be  sent  back  to  bis  fonner  mansion. 

Thus  Warwick  began  to  experience  tbe  instability  of  fortune,  and  to  find 
bis  party  declining ;  but  what  gave  tbe  most  dreadful  blow  to  his  hopes,  was 
tbe  defeclion  of  bis  son-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  went  over  to 
Edward,  and  threw  all  bis  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  Nothing  now 
remained  to  Warwick,  but  to  cut  short  a  state  of  anxious  suspense  by  hasard- 
ing  a  battle ;  and  though  be  knew  his  forces  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  Edward, 
yet  he  placed  his  greatest  dependence  upon  his  own  generalship.  With  this 
resolution  be  marched  from  St  Alban's,  where  be  was  stationed,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  Bamet,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  there  be  resolved  to 
wait  for  Edward,  wbo  was  not  slow  in  marching  down  to  oppose  him.  War- 
wick and  Edward  were  at  that  time  considered  as  tbe  two  most  renowned 
generals  of  tbe  age;  and  now  was  to  be  stiuck  the  decisive  blow  that  was 
either  to  fix  Edward  on  the  throne,  or  to  overthrow  his  pretensions  for  ever. 
The  unfortunate  Henry  also  was  draped  along  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  en- 
gagement ;  happy  in  his  natural  imbecility,  wbicb  seemed  as  a  baJm  to  soothe 
all  his  aflUctions. 

April  14,  1471.]  The  battle  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till 
noon ;  and  never  did  two  armies  fight  with  greater  obstinacy  and  bravery, 
not  honour  hut  life  depending  on  the  issue  of  tbe  contest  The  example  of 
Warwick  inspired  his  troops  with  more  than  common  resolution,  and  tbe 
victory  for  a  while  seemed  to  declare  in  bis  favour.  But  an  aoddent  at  last 
threw  the  balance  against  bim:  from  tbe  mistiness  of  the  morning,  a  part  of 
bis  army,  happening  to  mistake  a  body  of  Uieir  own  forces  for  the  enemy, 
fell  furionslv  upon  them,  and  this  error  turned  the  fortune  of  tfie  day.  War* 
wick  did  aU  that  experience,  valour,  or  conduct,  could  suggest,  to  retrieve 
tbe  mistake ;  but  it  was  now  too  late :  no  art  could  repair  the  error ;  where- 
fore, finding  all  hopes  gone,  be  was  resolved  to  sell  Uie  conquerors  a  dear* 
bought  victory.  He  bad,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  engaged  that  day  on 
foot ;  and  leading  a  chosen  body  of  troops  into  tbe  thickest  of  the  slaughter, 
be  there  fell  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  enemies,  covered  vrith  wounds.  His  brother 
underwent  tbe  same  fate ;  and  six  thoqsand  of  bis  adherents  were  slain, 
Bdward  having  ordered  that  no  quarter  should  be  ^ven. 

Margvet,  wbo  bad  been  ever  mutfol  in  resonreesi  was  at  that  time  re- 
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tnmittc  ^nlh  her  Mm  from  France,  wliere  she  bad  been  De^ociatinff  for  fresh 
aoppliM.  She  had  scareely  tiiae  to  refresh  berfeff  from  the  fatiguei  of  her 
iroyage,  when  she  reeeiYed  the  fatal  newa  of  the  death  of  the  hraye  Warwick, 
and  the  total  destraotion  of  her  party.  Though  she  had  hitherto  boldly  with- 
stood all  the  attacks  of  fortune,  the  present  information  was  too  iriolent  a 
blow  for  nature  to  support*  Her  grief,  for  the  first  time,  found  way  in  a  tor- 
rent of  tears;  and  yielding  to  her  unhappy  fate,  she  took  sanotoary  in  the 
abbey  of  Beaolleu  in  Hampshire. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  this  melancholy  abode  before  she  found  some  few 
Ifieads  still  willing  to  assist  her  fallen  fortunes.  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
t^ourtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  lords  Wealock  and  St.  John,  with  other 
men  of  rank,  exhorted  her  still  to  hope  for  success,  and  offered  to  assist  her 
to  the  last.  A  dawn  of  hope  was  suiSdent  to  revive  the  courage  of  this  mag- 
■anuDOtts  woman ;  and  the  reeollecticm  of  her  former  misfortunes  gave  way 
to  the  flattering  prospect  of  another  trial.  The  duke  of  Somerset  headed  her 
nnny ;  n  man  who  had  shared  her  dangers,  and  had  ever  been  steady  in  her 
eanae.  He  was  valiant,  generous,  and  polite;  but  rash  and  headstroi^. 
When  Edward  first  attacked  him  in  his  entrenchments,  he  repulsed  him  with 
aach  vigour,  that  the  enemy  retired  with  precipitation ;  ppon  which  the  duke, 
aappoaing  them  routed,  pursued,  and  ordered  lord  Wenlock  to  support  his 
charge.  But  unfortunately  this  lord  disobeyed  his  orders ;  and  Somerset's 
forces  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.  In  this  dreadfol  exigency,  the 
duke,  fiadinr  that  all  was  over,  beeame^nngovemable  in  his  rage ;  and  behold- 
ing WenlocK  Inactive,  on  the  very  ground  where  he  had  first  drawn  up  his 
men,  he  gave  way  to  his  fury,  ran  upon  the  coward  with  his  heavy  battle-axe 
in  both  hands,  and  with  one  blow  dashed  out  his  brains. 

The  queen  and  the  prince  were  taken  priscmera  after  the  battle,  and  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Edward.  The  young  prince  appeared  before  the  con- 
queror with  undaunted  mi^ty ;  and  being  asked,  in  an  insulting  manner, 
how  he  dared  to  invade  England  without  leave,  the  young  prince,  more  mind- 
fril  of  his  high  birth  than  of  his  mined  fortune,  replied,  **  I  entered  the  domi- 
nions  of  my  fother,  to  revenge  his  injuries,  and  redress  my  own.''  The  bar- 
barous Edward,  enraged  at  luLs  intrepidity,  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  his 
ganntlet ;  and  this  served  as  a  signal  for  farther  brutality;  the  dukes  of  61o«h- 
oeater  and  Clarence,  and  other  courtiers,  rushing  on  the  unarmed  youth  at 
once,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  their  daggers.  To  complete  the  tragedy, 
Henry  himself,  who  had  long  been  the  passive  spectator  of  all  these  honrors, 
was  now  thought  unfit  to  Uve.  The  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
the  Third,  entering  his  chamber  alone,  murdered  him  in  cold  blood.  Of  all 
those  who  were  taken,  few  were  suffered  to  survive  but  Margaret  berselH 
Edward  perhaps  expected  that  she  would  be  ransomed  by  the  king  of 
France ;  and  in  this  point  he  was  not  deceived,  as  that  monarch  paid  fifty 
thousand  crowns  for  her  freedom.  This  extraordinary  woman,  after  havinr 
sustained  the  cause  of  her  husband  in  twelve  battles,  after  having  sarvived 
her  friends,  fortunes,  and  children,  died  a  few  years  after  in  privacy  in 
France,  lerv  miserable  indeed ;  but  with  few  claims  to  our  pity,  except  her 
courage  and  her  distresses. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Edwaro  IV.— -a.  d.  1471.  to  1488. 

Op  all  people,  the  English  are  the  most  truly  compassionate;  and  a 
throne  raised  upon  cruelty  never  wanted  enemies  among  them.  Nothis^ 
could  have  beea  more  ill-judged  than  any  attempts  to  govern  such  a  people 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  leaders  of  either  faction  seenied 
insensible  of  this  truth.  Edward,  being  now  freed  from  great  enemies,  tamed 
to  the  punishment  of  those  of  less  note ;  so  that  the  gibbets  were  hung  with 
his  adversaries,  and  their  estates  confiscated  to  his  use.  The  bastard  Fal- 
eoabridge,  among  others,  having  advanoed  to  London  at  the  hef\d  ci  a  small 
body  of  forces,  was  repulsed;  and,  beiag^  iafcan  prisoner,  was  immediately 
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While  Edward  was  thus  rendering  himself  terrible  on  the  one  hand,  he  was 
immersed  in  abandoned  pleasures  on  the  other.  Natnre,  it  seems,  was  not 
unfavourable  to  faim  in  that  respect,  as  he  was  uni? ersally  allowed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  man  of  his  time.  His  courtiers  also  seemed  willing  to  encou- 
rage those  debaucheries  in  which  they  had  a  share ;  and  the  clergy,  as  they 
themselves  practised  everjr  kind  of  lewdness  with  impunity,  were  ever  ready 
to  lend  absolution  to  all  his  failings.  The  truth  is,  enormous  vices  bad  been 
of  late  so  common,  that  adultery  was  held  but  as  a  very  slight  offence.  Among 
the  number  of  his  mistresses  was  the  wife  of  one  Shore,  a  merchant  in  the  city, 
a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty  and  good  sense,  but  who  bad  not  virtue  enongh 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  a  handsome  man  and  a  monarch. 

England  now  enjoying  a  temporary  calm,  Edward  thought  that  the  best  way 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects  would  be  to  assert  his  right  to  bis  do- 
minions in  France,  which  the  insurrections  of  his  father  had  contributed  to 
alienate  during  the  former  reign.  An  attempt  of  this  kind  would  serve  to  give 
▼ent  to  the  malignant  disposition  of  his  enemies,  and  would  be  sare  to  please 
the  vulgar,  who  are  ever  more  fond  of  splendid  than  of  useful  acquisitions. 
To  prosecute  this  scheme,  the  king  sent  off  to  his  ally,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
A.  D.  1476.]  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men,  and  soon  after  passed 
over  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Lewis  was,  not  without  rea- 
son, alarmed  at  this  formidable  invasion,  which,  as  he  was  unable  to  resist, 
he  strove  to  obviate  by  treaty.  This  succeeded  more  effectually  than  arms : 
the  two  kings  had  an  interview  at  Pecquigni ;  and,  upon  the  promise  of  a 
stipulated  sum,  Edward  agreed  to  lead  his  forces  back  to  England.  This 
monarch  wanted  to  return  home  to  his  mistresses,  to  spend  upon  them  the 
money  he  expected  to  receive  from  France ;  and  the  French  monarch  hoped 
soon  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  to  refuse  giving  the  sums  which  he  had  only 
made  a  promise  to  pay. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  expedition,  which  thus  ended  witnont  effect, 
Edward  appeared  no  less  actuated  by  private  passions,  unworthy  of  a  sove* 
reign  and  a  statesman,  than  jealous  of  all  who  seemed  to  despise  his  conduct. 
Among  the  detail  of  private  wrongs,  which  are  too  minute  for  history,  an  act 
of  tyranny,  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  his  own  family,  deserves  the  detestation 
of  posterity.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  hj  all  his  services  in  deserting  Warwick, 
had  never  been  able  to  recover  the  king's  friendship,  which  he  had  forfeited 
by  bis  former  confederacy  with  that  nobleman.  A  pretext  was,  therefore, 
sought  to  ruin  bim;  and  the  openness  of  his  hasty  temper  soon  gave  the 
wished-for  occasion.  The  king  hunting  one  day  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Bur- 
det,  a  creature  of  the  duke's,  killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  owner.  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  loss,  broke  into  a  passion,  and  wished  the 
horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  advised  the  king  to  that 
insult  For  this  trifling  exclamation  Burdet  was  tried  for  his  life,  and  pub- 
licly executed  at  Tyburn.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  the  death  of  his  friend. 
Tented  his  grief  in  renewed  reproaches  against  his  brother,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence.  The  king,  highly  offended  with  this 
A.  D.  1478.1  liberty,  or  using  that  as  a  pretext  against  him,  had  him  arraigned 
before  the  house  of  peers,  and  appeared  in  person  as  his  accuser.  In  those 
times  of  confusion,  every  crime  alleged  by  the  prevailing  party  was  fatal :  the 
duke  was  found  guilty ;  and  being  allowed  to  choose  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  die,  he  was  pnvately  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  in  the  Tower:  a 
whimsical  choice,  implying  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  passion,  for  that 
liouor. 

The  rest  of  this  monarch's  life  was  spent  in  riot  and  debauchery  ;  in  grati- 
fications that  are  pleasing  only  to  the  narrow  mind ;  in  useless  treaties  with 
Franco,  in  which  he  was  ever  deceived,  and  in  empty  threats  against  the  mo- 
narch who  had  deceived  him.  His  parliament,  become  merely  the  ministers 
of  his  will,  consented,  at  his  request,  to  a  war  with  France,  at  a  time  when 
his  alliances  £pon  the  continent  were  so  broken  that  it  was  impossible  for  it 
to  succeed.  Tlie  people  seemed  equally  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
pedition, which,  without  serving,  could  only  tend  to  impoverish,  the  nation ; 
and  great  hopes  were  revived  of  once  more  conquering  France.  While  all 
were  thus  oecnpied  with  hope  or  private  distrust,  and  while  Edward  was 
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onploycd  in  making  preparations  for  that  enterprise,  be  wai  [April  9»  1493^ 
seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  be  expired,  in  the  fortj-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  (counting  from  bis  first  usurpation)  in  the  twenty^hird  of  his 
reign.  The  character  of  this  prince  is  easily  summed  up.  His  best  qua- 
lities were  courage  and  beauty ;  his  bad,  a  combination  of  all  the  vices.  Be* 
aides  ^re  daughters,  be  left  two  sons :  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  his  suo- 
€M^S5or,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year;  and  Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  his 
ninth  yeai. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
Edward  V. — a.  d.  1483. 

Upon  the  death  of  Edward,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  two  new  fimtions. 
The  queen's  family,  who  during  the  last  reign  had  grown  into  power,  was  be* 
o»me  obnoxious  to  the  old  nobility,  who  could  not  bear  to  act  in  subordina- 
tion to  persons  whom  they  considered  as  inferiors.  The  king,  during  his  life- 
time, bad  been  able  to  overawe  those  animosities ;  and  on  bis  deatl^bed  be 
endeavoured  to  guard  against  their  future  increase.  He  expressed  a  desire 
that  Ills  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  should  be  intrusted  with  the  regency, 
and  recommended  peace  and  unanimity  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  But 
the  king  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  parties  broke  out  with  ail  their  former 
resentment;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  crafty,  wicked,  and  ambitioas 
prince,  resolved  to  profit  by  their  mutual  contentions. 

His  first  aim  was  to  foment  the  discontents  of  the  old  nobility,  by  insinuat- 
ing that  the  queen  wanted  to  hide  the  meanness  of  her  original  in  a  mnltitade 
of  new  promotions ;  at  the  same  time  he  redoubled  his  professions  of  seal  and 
attachment  to  that  princess,  and  thus  entirely  gained  her  confidenee.  Having 
Mjcceeded  thus  far,  he  gjiined  over  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  some  other 
lords,  to  bis  interest ;  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  second  him  in  his  attempts 
to  obtain  the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  with  the  custody  of  bis  person. 

Being  sure  of  the  assistance  of  these  noblemen,  be  resolved  to  take  the  king 
out  of  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  his  undo  by  the  mother's  side ;  and 
kaviog  ordered  that  nobleman  to  be  arrested,  be  met  young  Edward  in  person,- 
aod  offered  to  conduct  him  to  London,  with  the  most  profound  demonstrations 
of  respect.  Having  thus  secured  tlie  person  of  the  king,  his  next  step  was  to 
f:ei  the  charge  of  the  king's  brother,  a  boy  of  about  nine  years  old,  who,  with 
the  queen,  bis  mother,  had  taken  sanctuary  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Tlie 
queen,  who  bad  foreseen  from  the  beginning  the  dangers  that  threatened  her 
family,  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  deliver  up  her  child;  but,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  primate  and  the  archbishop  of  York,  she  was  at  last  induced  to 
comply  ;  and  clasping  the  child  jn  her  arms,  with  a  last  embrace,  took  leave 
of  him  with  a  shower  of  tears.  The  young  king,  finding  that  he  was  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  brother's  company,  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  queen's 
compliance,  not  considering  the  fatal  intent  of  these  preparations :  for,  in  a 
few  days  after,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  made  protector  of  the 
realm,  upon  a  pretence  of  guarding  their  persons  from  danger,  conveyed  them 
both  to  the  Tower. 

Having  thus  secured  the  persons  of  those  he  intended  to  destroy,  his  next 
step  was  to  spread  a  report  of  their  illegitimacy,  and,  by  pretended  obstacles, 
to  put  off  the  day  appomted  for  the  young  king's  coronation,  iiord  Stanley, 
a  man  of  deep  penetration,  was  the  first  to  disclose  his  fears  of  the  protector's 
ill  designs ;  and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  lord  Hastings,  who  long  had 
been  firmly  attached  to  the  king's  family.  Hastings  would  at  first  give  the 
Bormise  no  credit ;  and  probably  his  wishes  that  such  a  project  might  not  be 
true,  influenced  Ids  judgment,  and  confirmed  his  security.  Bat  he  was  soon 
undeceived ;  for  Catesby,  a  vile  instrument  of  the  protector,  was  sent  to 
Bound  him,  and  to  i^y  whether  he  could  not  be  brought  over  to  assist  the  pro- 
jected nsorpation.  Hastings  treated  the  proposal  with  horror ;  he  professed 
himself  immoveable  in  his  adherence  to  the  king ;  and  his  death  was,  tKeieforei 
resolved  on  by  tlie  protector. 
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In '  the  ihctta  line,  orders  had  been  despatched  to  exocate  lord  Rirm^s,  sir 
R&ehard  Grey,  and  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  had  been  oonfioed  in  Pontefract 
oastle,  and  whose  only  orime  was  their  attachment  to  the  yonng  king.    On 
the  rery  day  on  whieh  they  were  beheaded,  the  protector  sammoned  a  conncil 
in  the  Tower,  whither  lord  Hastings,  amongst  others,  repaired,  no  way  sns* 
petting  that  his  own  life  was  in  danger.    The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  capable 
of  eommitting  the  most  bloody  and  treacheroas  mnrders  with  the  ntmost  cool- 
ness and  indiiTerence.    He  came  thither  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
the  most  cheerfal  countenance,  saluting  the  members  with  the  utmost  affa- 
bility, and  demonstrations  of  unusual  good  humour.    He  complimented  the 
bishop  of  Ely  on  his  early  strawberries,  and  begged  to  haye  a  dish  of  them. 
He  then  left  the  council,  as  if  called  away  by  other  business  ;  but  desired  that 
his  absence  might  not  interrupt  the  debates.    In  about  a  ouarter  of  an  hour 
he  returned  quite  altered  in  look,  knitting  his  brows,  biting  nis  lips,  and  shew- 
ing, by  n  frequent  change  of  countenance,  the  signs  of  some  inward  perturba- 
tion.   A  silence  ensued  for  some  time ;  and  the  lords  looked  upon  each  other, 
not  without,  reason,  expecting  some  horrid  catastrophe.    At  length,  he  broke 
the  dreadful  silence :  ''My  lords,"  cried  he,  '*  what  punishment  do  they  de- 
serve who  haTO  conspired  against  my  life  ?"   This  question  redoubled  the  asto- 
mshoMnt  of  the  assembly;  and  the  silence  continuing,  lord  Hastings  at  length 
made  answer,  that  whoever  did  so,  deserred  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor. 
*^  These  traitors,^  cried  the  protector,  '*  are  the  sorceress  ray  brother's  wife, 
and  Jane  Shore  his  mistress,  with  others  their  associates.    See  to  what  a  con- 
ditMNi  they  have  reduced  me  by  their  incantations  and  witchcrafts.*'    Upon 
which  he  laid  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed.    The  amasement  of 
the  oonnoil  seemed  to  increase  at  this  terrible  accnsation ;  and  lord  Hastings 
again  said,  *'  If  they  have  committed  such  a  crime,  they  deserve  punishment.'' 
— <>^  If  I''  eiied  the  protector,  with  a  loud  voice :  **  dost  then  answer  me  with  Ifs  ? 
I  tell  thee,  that  they  have  conspired  my  deatti ;  and  that  thou,  traitor,  art  an 
aooompttce  in  their  crime  1''  He  then  struck  the  table  twice  with  his  hand ;  and 
the  room  vras  instantly  filled  wiA  armed  men.    "  I  arrest  thee,"  continued  he, 
turaing  to  Hastings,  *'  for  high  treason ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in 
chnige  to  the  soldiera.    In  the  mean  time,  the  eonncil-room  was  filled  with 
tomnlt  and  oonfitsion;  and  thongh  no  rescue  was  offered,  yet  the  soldiers 
canaed  a  bustle,  as  if  they  apprehended  danger.    One  of  them  narrowly  miss- 
ed eleaving  lord  Stanley's  head  vrlth  a  battle-axe ;  but  he  fortunately  escaped, 
by  shrinking  under  the  table.     In  all  probability  the  fellow  had  orders  for  that 
attempt ;  and  should  Stanley  be  killed,  his  death  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
tumult  eansed  by  an  intended  rescue.    However,  thongh  he  escaped  the  blow, 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  protector,  who  was  well  apprised  of  his  loyal 
attaobment  to  the  young  king.    As  for  lord  Hastings,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  short  confession  to  the  next  priest  that  was  at  hand ;  the  protector  crying 
onl,  by  St.  PanI,  that  he  would  not  dine  till  he  had  seen  his  head  taken  off. 
He  was  aeeordiagiy  hurried  out  to  the  little  green  before  the  Tower  chapel, 
and  there  beheaded^on  a  log  of  wood  that  accidentally  lay  in  the  way.    Two 
boars  after,  a  proclamation,  very  well  drawn  up,  was  read  to  the  citisens  of 
London,  enumerating  his  offenoes,  and  palliating  the  suddenness  of  his  punish- 
ment.   It  was  remarked,  however,  by  a  merchant  among  the  auditors,  that 
the  proclamation  was  certainly  drawn  up  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy. 

The  protector,  having  thus  got  rid  of  those  whom  he  most  feared,  was  will- 
ing to  please  the  populace  by  punishing  Jane  Shore,  the  Inte  king's  mistress. 
This  unfortunate  woman  was  an  enemy  too  humble  to  excite  his  jealousy  ; 
yet,  as  he  had  accused  her  of  witchcraft,  of  which  all  the  world  saw  she  was 
innocent,  he  thought  proper  to  make  her  an  eatample,  for  those  faults  of  which 
she  was  really  guilty.  Jane  Shore  had  been  formerly  deluded  from  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  goldsmith  in  Lombard-street,  and  oontiaued  to  live  with 
Bdward,  the  most  guiltless  mistress  in  his  abandoned  oourt.  She  was  ever 
known  to  intercede  for  the  distressed,  and  was  usuallv  applied  to  as  a  media- 
tor tor  meroy.  She  was  oharitable,  generous,  and  of  a  most  pleaajng  eon- 
vanationi  her  wit  being  said  to  be*  as  irresistible  as  her  beauty.  As  she 
vraa  blaHieless  in  other  respects,  Ihe  protector  ordered  her  to  be  sued  for 
incontinence,  as  having  left  her  husband  to  live  in  adoltery  with  another.    It 
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is  ▼ery  prolmble  that  tbe  people  were  not  displeased  at  seeing  one  aj^ain 
reduced  to  former  meanness,  who  bad  for  a  while  been  raised  aboye  tbem, 
and  ei^ojed  the  smiles  of  a  court.  The  chan^  against  her  was  too  noto- 
rious to  l>e  denied ;  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  accordingly  condemned  to 
walk  barefoot  through  tbe  city,  and  to  do  penance  in  St.  Paul's  church  in  a 
white  sheet,  with  a  wax  taper  in  her  hand,  before  thousands  of  spectators. 
She  lived  above  forty  years  after  this  sentence,  reduced  to  the  utmost 
wretchedness ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  assures  us, 
that  he  saw  her  gathering  herbs  in  a  field  near  the  city  for  her  nightly  re- 
past ;  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  ing^titude  of  courts,  and  the  reverses 
of  fortune. 

The  protector  now  began  to  throw  off  tbe  maslc,  and  to  deny  bis  pretended 
regard  for  tbe  sons  of  tbe  late  king,  thinking  it  high  time  to  aspire  at  the  throve 
more  openly.  He  had  previously  gained  over  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  « 
man  of  talents  and  power,  by  bribes  and  promises  of  future  favour.  This 
nobleman,  therefore,  used  all  his  arts  to  infuse  into  the  people  an  opinion  of 
the  bastardy  of  the  late  kiuff,  and  also  that  of  his  children.  Doctor  Sbaw,  a 
popular  preacher,  was  hired  to  harangue  the  people  from  St.  Paurs  cross  to 
the  same  purpose;  where,  after  having  displayed  the  incontinence  of  the 
queen,  and  insisting  on  the  illegality  of  the  young  kinj^'s  title,  he  enlarged 
on  the  virtues  of  the  protector.  **  It  is  the  protector,**  cried  he,  "  who  carries 
in  bis  face  tbe  image  of  virtue,  and  tbe  marks  of  a  true  descent.  He  alone 
can  restore  the  lost  honour  and  glory  of  the  nation.'*  It  was  hoped  upon  this 
occasion,  that  some  of  the  populace  would  have  cried  out,  *'  Long  live  king 
Richard !"  but  the  audience  remaining  silent,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  under- 
took  to  persuade  them  in  his  tnm.  His  speech  was  copious  upon  the  cala- 
mities of  tiie  last  reign,  and  tbe  bastardy  of  the  present  race ;  he  saw  only 
one  method  of  shielding  off  tbe  miseries  that  threatened  tbe  state,  which  was, 
to  elect  the  protector ;  but  he  seemed  i^prebensive  that  he  would  never  be 
preTsdled  on  to  accept  of  a  crown,  accompanied  with  such  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger. He  next  asked  his  auditors,  whether  they  would  have  the  protector  for 
their  king ;  but  was  mortified  to  find  that  a  total  silence  ensued.  The  mayor, 
who  was  in  the  secret,  willing  to  relieve  him  in  this  embarrassment,  observed, 
that  tbe  citizens  were  not  accustomed  to  be  haranged  by  a  person  of  such 
quality,  and  would  only  give  an  answer  to  their  recorder.  This  officer,  there- 
fore, repeated  the  duke's  speeeh ;  but  the  people  continuing  still  silent,  "This 
is  strange  obstinacy!"  cried  tbe  duke;  **we  onlv  require  of  you,  In  plain 
terms,  to  declare  whether  or  not  you  will  have  the  duke  of  Gloucester  for  your 
king ;  as  the  lords  and  commons  have  sufficient  power  vrithout  your  concur- 
rence." After  all  these  efforts,  some  of  the  meanest  apprentices,  incited  by 
the  protector's  and  Buckingham's  servants,  raising  a  feeble  cry  of  "God 
save  king  Richard !"  tbe  mob  at  the  door,  a  despicable  class  of  people,  ever 
pleased  with  novelty,  repeated  tbe  cty,  and  throwing  up  their  caps,  repeated, 
"A  Richard!  a  Richard  I" 

In  this  manner  the  duke  took  advantage  of  this  faint  approbation ;  and  the 
next  day,  at  the  head  of  the  mavor  and  aldermen,  went  to  wait  upon  the  pro- 
tector, at  Baynard's  Castle,  vnth  offers  of  the  crown.  When  Richard  was 
told  that  a  great  multitude  was  waiting  at  the  door,  with  his  usual  hypocrisy, 
he  appeared  to  the  crowd  in  a  gallery,  between  two  bishops,  and  at  first  seemed 

anite  surprised  at  such  a  concourse  of  people.  But  when  he  was  informed 
bat  their  business  was  to  offer  him  the  crown,  he  declared  against  accepting 
it;  alleging  his  love  for  the  late  king,  his  brother,  his  affection  for  tbe  chil- 
dren under  his  care,  and  his  own  insufficiency.  Buckingham,  seeming  dis- 
pleased with  this  answer,  muttered  some  words  to  himself,  but  at  length 
plainly  told  him,  "  that  it  was  needless  to  refuse,  for  the  people  were  bent  on 
making  him  king ;  that  they  had  now  proceeded  too  far  to  recede ;  and  there- 
fore, in  case  of  his  refusal,  were  determined  to  offer  the  crown  where  it  would 
meet  a  more  ready  acceptance."  This  was  a  resolution  which  the  protector's 
tenderness  for  hii  people  would  not  suffer  him  to  see  effected.  "  1  perceive," 
said  be  in  a  modest  tone,  "  that  the  nation  is  resolved  to  load  me  with  prefer- 
ments, unequal  to  my  abilities  or  my  cboice ;  yet,  since  it  is  my  duty  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  a  free  people,  I  will,  though  rehictantly,  accept  their  petluon. 
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I  therefore,  from  this  moment,  enter  npon  the  goyeromeot  of  Bngland  ud 
Franoe,  with  a  resolution  to  defend  the  one  and  subdne  the  other/'  The 
crowd  being  thas  dismissed,  each  man  returned  home,  pondering  upon  tb^ 
proceedings  of  the  day,  and  making  saoh  remarks  a|i  passion,  interest,  or 
party,  might  suggest. 


CHAP.  XXIL 
Richard  III.— a.  d.  1483  to  1485. 

Onb  crime  ever  draws  on  another ;  justice  wiJl  revolt  asainst  fraud,  and 
usurpation  requires  security.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Richard  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  he  sent  orders  to  the  gorernor  of  the  Tower  to  put  the  two 
young  princes  to  death:  but  this  brave  man,  whose  name  was  Bracken- 
bury,  refused  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  a  tyrant's  will;  and  submissively 
^answered,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  imbrue  bis  hands  in  innocent  blood. 
A  fit  instrument,  however,  was  not  long  wanting;  sir  James  Tyrrel  readily 
undertook  the  office,  and  Brackenbury  was  ordered  to  resign  to  him  the  keys 
for  one  night.  Tyrrel  choosing  three  associates,  Slater,  Dighton,  and  Forest, 
came  in  the  night-time  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  wherQ  the  princes  were 
lodged;  and  sending  in  the  assassins,  he  bade  them  execute  their  com- 
mission, while  he  remained  without  They  found  the  young  princes  in  bed, 
fallen  into  a  sound  sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bolsters  and 
pillows,  they  shewed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel;  who  ordered  them  to 
be  buried  at  the  stair-foot,  deep  in  the  i^rouud,  under  a  heap  of  stones. 
These  facts  appeared  in  the  succeeding  reigpi,  being  confessed  by  tiie  perpe- 
trators; who,  however,  escaped  punishment  for  the  crime.  The  homes  of 
the  princes  were  afterwards  sought  by  Henry  YII.,  but  could  not  be  found  : 
however,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  bones  of  two  persona  answering 
their  ages,  were  discovered  in  the  very  spot  where  it  was  said  they  wero 
buried:  they  weie  interred  in  a  marble  monument,  by  order  of  the  king,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Richard  had  now  waded  through  every  obstacle  to  the  throne ;  and  began, 
after  the  manner  of  all  usurpers,  to  strengthen  his  ill-gotten  power  by  foreign 
connexions.  Sensible  also  of  the  influence  of  pageantry  and  show  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  he  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  first  at  London,  and 
afterwards  at  York.  The  clergy  he  endeavoured  to  secure  by  great  indul- 
gences ;  and  his  friends,  by  bestowing  rewards  on  them  in  proportion  as  they 
were  instrumental  in  placing  him  on  Uie  throne. 

But  while  he  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  his  power,  he  found  it  threat- 
ened on  a  quarter  where  he  least  expected  an  attack.  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  been  too  instrumental  in  placiof^  him  on  the  throne,  though  be 
had  received  the  greatest  rewards  for  his  services,  yet  continued  to  wiish  for 
more.  He  had  already  several  posts  and  governments  conferred  upon  him  ; 
but  that  nobleman,  whose  avarice  was  insatiable,  making  a  demand  of  the 
confiscated  lands  belon^i^ing  to  the,  earldom  of  Hereford,  to  which  his  family 
had  an  ancient  claim,  Richard  cither  reluctantly  complied  with  his  request, 
or  but  partially  indulged  it,  so  that  a  coolness  soon  ensued ;  and  no  sooner 
had  Buckingham  supposed  himself  injured,  than  he  resolved  to  dethrone  a 
monarch  whose  title  was  founded  in  injustice.  At  first,  however,  this  aspiring 
subject  remained  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  put  up  for  the  crown  himself, 
or  set  up  another;  but  the  latter  resolution  prevailing,  he  determined  to 
declare  for  Henry,,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  that  time  an  exile  in 
Bretagne,  and  was  considered  as  the  only  surviving  branch  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster. 

Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  was  at  that  time  detained  in  a  kind  of  honour- 
able custody  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  the  numerous  massacres  of  the  preceding  reigns  ;  but 
as  he  was  a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  the  female  line,  he  was  for 
that  reason  obnoxious  to  those  in  power.  He  had  long  lived  in  exile; 
and  was,  at  one  time,  delivered  up  to  the  ambassadors  of  Sdward,  who  were 
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prepttiBg  to  carfT  bim  orer  to  Bngland,  when  the  prince  who  delivered  him 
repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  took  him  from  the  ambassadors  jast  as 
thej  were  leading  bim  on  ship-board.  This  was  the  jronth  on  whom  the  dake 
of  Backingham  cast  his  ey6,  to  succeed  to  the  crown ;  and  a  negotiation  was 
begun  between  them  for  that  purpose.  Henry's  hereditary  right  to  the 
throne  was  doubtful ;  but  the  crimes  of  the  usurper  served  to  strengthen  his 
daims.  However,  to  strengthen  his  title,  a  marriage  was  projected  between 
him  and  the  princess  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king,  and  tho 
queen  dowager  was  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  the  measure. 

Richard^  in  the  mean  time,  either  informed  by  his  creatures,  or  kept  dis- 
tmstfol  by  conscious  guilt,  began  to  suspect  Buckingham's  fidelity  ;  and  the 
secret  informations  which  he  daily  received,  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  his  suspicions.  Impressed  with  this  jealousy,  he  formed  a  resolution 
of  sending  for  Mm  to  court ;  and  the  duke's  refusing  to  obey  the  summons 
confirmed  bim  in  his  fears.  But  he  soon  had  the  plainest  proofs  of  Bucking- 
ham's enmity ;  intelligence  arriving  that  this  nobleman  was  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  men  in  arms,  and  marching  towards  the  western  shore. 
Richard,  whose  courage  no  danger  could  allay,  immediately  put  himself  in  a 
p(»tore  of  defence,  by  levying  some  troops  in  the  north,  and  prepared  to 
meet  the  insurgent  with  his  usual  expedition.  But  fortune  seemed  his  friend 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  rendered  all  his  preparations  unnecessary.  As 
Buckingham  was  advancing  by  hasty  marches  towards  Gloucester,  where  he 
designed  to  cross  the  Severn,  he  found  that  river  swollen  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  country  on  both  sides  was  deluged,  and  even  the  tops  of  some  bills 
were  covered  with  water.  This  inundation  continued  for  ten  days ;  during 
which  Buckingham's  army,  composed  of  Welshmen,  could  neither  pass  the 
river,  nor  find  subsistence  on  their  own  side  ;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
disperse  and  return  home,  notwithstanding  all  the  duke's  efforts  to  prolong 
their  stay.  In  this  helpless  situation,  the  duke,  after  a  short  deliberation, 
took  refuge  at  the  house  of  one  Banister,  who  had  been  his  servant,  and  who 
had  received  repeated  obligations  from  his  family.  But  the  wicked  seldom 
find,  as  they  seldom  exert,  friendship.  Banister,  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  a  large  reward  that  was  set  upon  the  duke's  head,  betrayed  him  to 
the  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  who,  surrounding  the  house  with  armed  men,  seized 
the  dnke,  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  conducted  him  to  Salisbury,  where 
he  was  instantly  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  according  to  the  summary 
method  practised  in  those  ages. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Richmond  appeared  on  the  coast  of  England ; 
hot,  finding  his  hopes  frustrated  by  the  failure  of  Buckingham,  he  hastily  set 
sail  again,  and  returned  to  Bretagne.  Thus  every  concurrence  seemed  to 
promise  Richard  a  long  possession  of  the  crown :  however,  the  authority  of 
parliament  was  still  wanting  to  give  sanction  to  the  injustice  of  his  proceed- 
ings ;  but  in  those  times  of  ifpiorance  and  guilt,  that  was  easily  procured. 
An  act  was  passed,  confirming  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward's  chil-  Fa.  d.  1484. 
dren ;  an  act  of  attainder  was  also  confirmed  against  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  and  all  the  usurper's  wishes  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  their  delibera- 
tions. One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  Richard's  security,  which  was 
the  death  of  his  rival :  to  effect  this,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  duke  of 
Bretagne,  seemingly  upon  business  of  a  public  nature ;  but,  in  reality,  to 
treat  wiUi  Landois,  that  prince's  minister,  to  deliver  up  the  earl.  The  minis^ 
ter  was  base  enough  to  enter  into  the  negotiation ;  but  Richmond,  having 
had  timely  notice,  fled  into  France,  and  just  reached  the  confines  of  that 
kingdom,  when  he  found  that  he  was  pursued  by  those  who  intended  to  give 
him  up  to  his  rival. 

Richard,  thus  finding  his  attempts  to  seize  his  enemy's  person  unsuccess- 
ful, b^same  every  day  more  cruel  as  his  power  grew  more  pre-  [a.  d.  1486. 
carious.  Among  those  who  chiefly  excited  his  jealousy,  was  the  lord  Stan- 
ley, who  was  married  to  the  mother  of  Henry ;  and  to  keep  him  steadfast  in 
obedience,  he  took  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  the  father's  behaviour.  He  now 
also  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  present  oneen,  Anne,  to  make  room  for  a 
mat<:h  vrith  his  niece,  the  princess  EUsabeth,  by  whose  alliance  he  hoped  to 
cover  the  injustice  of  his  claims.    The  lady  whom  he  wished  to  get  rid  of 
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was  the  widow  of  the  yoniig  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  had  murdered  vttii 
his  own  hands  at  Tewkeshurj ;  and  it  is  no  slight  indication  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  times,  that  the  widow  should  accept  for  her  second  lord  the  murderer 
of  her  former  husband.  But  she  was  now  rewarded  for  that  instance  of  in* 
hnmaniu,  as  Richard  treated  her  with  so  much  pride  and  indifference,  that 
she  died  of  grief,  according  to  bis  ardent  expectation*  However,  his  wishes 
were  not  crowned  with  success  in  bis  applications  to  EliEabeth :  the  mother. 
Indeed,  was  not  averse  to  the  match ;  but  the  pnncess  herself  treated  his  vile 
addresses  with  contempt  and  detestation. 

Amidst  the  perplexity  caused  by  this  unexpected  refusal,  he  received  infor- 
mation that  the  earl  of  Richmond  was  once  more  makinjg  preparations  to 
land  in  England,  and  assert  his  claims  to  the  orowiw  Richard,  who  knew 
not  In  what  quarter  he  might  expect  the  invader,  had  taken  post  at  Netting* 
ham,  in  the  centre  of  the  kiogdom ;  and  had  given  commissions  to  several  of 
his  creatures,  to  oppose  the  enemy  wherever  he  should  land.  The  accounts 
received  of  Richmond's  preparations  were  not  ungrounded ;  he  set  out  from 
Harfleur  in  Normandy,  with  a  retinue  of  about  two  thousand  persons ;  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  six  days,  arrived  at  Mllford-haven,  in  Wales,  where  lie 
landed  without  opposition.  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  and  sir  Walter  Herbert, 
who  were  intrusted  to  oppose  him  in  Wales,  were  both  in  his  interests ;  the 
one  immediately  deserted  to  him,  and  the  other  made  but  a  feeble  opposition. 
Upon  news  of  this  descent,  Richard,  who  was  possessed  of  courage  and  mili- 
tary conduct,  his  oply  virtues,  instantiv  resolved  to  meet  his  antagonist,  and 
decide  their  mutual  pretensions  by  a  battle.  Richmond,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  reinforced  by  sir  Thomas  Bourchier,  sir  Walter  Hungerford,  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  about  six  thousand,  boldly  advanced  with  the  same  inten- 
tion ;  and  in  a  few  days  both  armies  drew  near  Bosworth  field,  in  Leicester- 
-sbire,  to  determine  a  contest  that  had  now  for  thirty  years  filled  the  kingdom 
vrith  civil  commotions,  and  deluged  its  plains  with  blood. 

The  army  of  Richard  was  above  double  that  of  Henry ;  but  the  chief  con- 
fidence of  the  latter  lay  in  the  friendship  and  secret  assurances  of  lord  Stan- 
ley, who,  with  a  body  of  seven  thousand  men,  hovered  near  the  field  of  battle, 
and  declined  engaging  on  either  side. 

Aug.  23,  1485.]  Richard,  perceiving  his  enemy  advance,  drew  ap  his 
army,  consisting  of  about  tbirteeii  thousand  men,  in  order  of  battle ;  he  gave 
the  command  of  the  van-guard  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  while  he  led  the  main 
body  himself,  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  designing  by  this  either  to  inspire 
the  enemy  with  awe,  or  to  render  himself  conspicuous  to  his  own  army.  The 
van  of  Richmond's  army,  consisting  of  archers,  was  commanded  by  John 
earl  of  Oxford ;  sir  Gilbert  Talbot  led  the  ri^ht  wing,  sir  John  Savage  the 
left;  while  the  earl  himself,  accompanied  by  ms  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
placed  himself  in  the  main  body.  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  mean  time,  posted 
nimself  on  one  flank,  between  the  two  armies,  while  his  brother  took  his  sta- 
tion on  the  other.  Richard,  seeing  him  thus  in  a  situation  ecjually  convenient 
for  joining  either  army,  immediately  sent  him  orders  to  unite  himself  to  the 
main  body;  which  the  other  refusing,  he  gave  instant  orders  for  beheading 
lord  Stanley's  son,  whom  he  still  kept  as  a  hostage.  He  was  persuaded, 
however,  to  postpone  the  execution  till  after  the  fight ;  and  attending  to  the 
more  important  transactions  of  the  day,  he  directed  the  trumpets  to  sound  to 
battle.  The  two  armies  approaching  each  other,  the  battle  began  with  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  soon  the  adverse  fronts  were  seen  closing.  This  was 
what  lord  Stanley  had  for  some  time  expected,  who  immediately  profiting  by 
the  occasion,  joined  the  line  of  Richmond,  and  thus  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  This  measure,  so  unexpected  to^  the  men,  though  not  to  their  leaders, 
had  a  proportioned  effect  on  both  armies ;  it  inspired  onusual  courage  into 
Henry's  soldiers,  and  threw  Richard's  into  confusion.  The  intrepid  tyrant, 
perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situation,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  while  Richmond  quitted  his  station  behind,  to  encourage  his  troops 
by  his  presence  in  the  front.  Richard,  perceiving  him,  was  desirous  of  ending 
all  by  one  blow ;  and  with  irresistible  fury  flew  through  thousands  to  attack 
him.  He  slew  sir  Williaiq  Brandon,  the  earl's  standard-bearer,  who  at- 
tempted to  stop  his  career.    Sir  John  Cheyne,  having  taken  Brandon's  place, 
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WM  teoWB  by  Ilim  to  tbe  groand.  RiobBMmd»  In  the  mean  time,  stood  firm 
to  oppose  kim ;  bat  they  were  sepamted  by  the  interposing  crowd.  Richard, 
th«s  disappointed,  went  by  Ids  presence  to  inspire  his  troops  at  another 
^■arter;  bat  at  length  peroeiTing  his  annj  eveiy  where  yielding  or  flying, 
aad  BOW  finding  that  all  was  gone,  he  iwshed  with  a  hmd  shoot  into  the  midst 
of  the  eneaiy,  and  there  met  a  beUer  death  tiian  liis  crimes  and  cmelties  de- 
serred.  After  the  battle,  his  body  was  found  stripped  among  a  heap  of  slain, 
eof  red  with  wovnds,  and  the  eyes  frigfitfally  staring:  it  was  thrown  across 
a  iMTse,  tiM  head  hanging  down  on  one  side  and  tbe  legs  on  tbe  other,  and 
tfaos  canied  to  Leicester.  It  lay  there  two  days  exposed  to  public  view,  and 
then  was  buried  without  fhrther  ceremony. 

Riehard's  erown,  being  found  by  one'  of  Henry's  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle,  was  iBnaedlately  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  conqueror ;  while  the 
whole  army,  as  if  inspired  with  one  toicCi  cried  out,  *'Long  llTe  idng 
Henry  !* 

Tboe  ettded  the  bloody  reign  of  Richard ;  and  by  his  death,  the  race  of  the 
Plaatagenet  kings,  who  bad  been  in  possession  of  the  crown  during  the  space 
of  tiHee  bundrMi  and  thirty  years,  became  extinct.  Thus  ended  also  the 
eolests  between  the  houses  dif  York  and  Lancaster,  by  which  most  of  the 
anelent  faniKes  of  tbe  kingdom  were  extinguished,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
tboosand  men  lost  their  Ktcs,  either  by  the  sword  or  the  executioner. 

These  dissensions  had  for  some  time  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  state  of 
savage  baibarity.  Laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  which  had  before  emitted 
some  feeble  gleams,  were  entirely  neglected  for  the  practice  of  arms ;  and  to 
be  a  eonqueror  was  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  the  brutal  people,  to  stand  for 
every  other  virtue.  The  English  had  as  yet  but  little  idea  of  legal  subordi- 
nation ;  nor  could  they  give  any  applause  to  those  who  attempted  to  cnlti- 
▼ate  the  arts  of  peace,  the  whole  of  their  study  and  education  being  turned 
for  wmr.  The  ferocity  of  the  people  to  each  other  was  incredit>le.  However,- 
the  women,  whatever  part  they  took  in  disturbances  of  the  government,  were 
exempted  from  eapitai  punishments ;  nor  were  they  ever  put  to  death,  except 
when  convicted  of  witchcraft  or  poisoning.  As  for  the  clergy,  they  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  laity,  both  in  customs,  laws,  and  learning.  They 
were  governed  by  the  code  of  civil  law,  drawn  up  in  the  times  of  Jastinian  ; 
while  the  laity  were  held  by  the  common  'law,  which  had  been  traditional 
from  times  immemorial  in  the  country.  The  clergy,  whatever  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary,  understood  and  wrote  Latin  fluently ;  while 'the  laity,  on  the 
other  hand,  understood  notlnng  of  Latin,  but  applied  themselves  wholly  to 
the  French  language,  when  they  aspired  at  the  character  of  a  polite  education. 
The  clergy,  as  a  lK>dy  distinct  from  the  state,  little  interested  themselves  in 
civil  polity ;  and  perhaps  they  were  not  displeased  to  see  the  laity,  whom 
they  considered  less  as  fellow-subjects  than  rivals  for  power,  weakening  them- 
selves by  continual  contests,  and  thus  rendering  themselves  more  easily 
maimgeable.  In  short,  as  there  was  no  knowledge  of  government  among 
the  individuals,  but  what  totally 'resulted  from  power,  tibe  state  was  like  a 
feverish  constitution,  ever  subject  to  ferment  and  disorder.  France,  indeed, 
bad  served  for  some  time  as  a  drain  for  tbe  peccant  humours ;  but  when  that 
was  DO  longer  open,  the  disorders  of  the  constitution  seemed  daily  to  in- 
erease,  nnd  vented  tiiemselves  at  last  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  long-continued 
civil  war. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Hrnry  VII.— a.  d.  1485  to  1509. 

Aftbr  having  presented  the  reader  with  a  frightful  train  of  treasons,  stra- 
tagems, murders,  and  usurpations,  we  are  beginning  to  emerge  into  a  time 
of  greater  importance  and  glory.  We  are  now  to  view  the  conduct  of  a 
monarch,  ^ho,  if  not  tbe  best,  was  at  least  the  most  useful  of  any  that  ever 
snt  upon  the  English  throne.  We  are  now  to  behold  a  nation  of  tumult  re- 
daced  to  civil  subordination ;  an  insolent  and  factious  aristocracy  humbled^ 

a.  2  \ 
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wiie  laws  enfteted,  conmerce  ret tored,  and  the  peaeeful  ttrta  made  aaiaUe 
to  a  people,  for  whom  war  alone  heretofore  had  cbamu.  Hitherto  we  have 
only  beheld  the  actions  of  a  harbaroos  nation,  obeying  with  relnetanee,  and 
gOTemed  by  caprice ;  bat  henceforward  we  may  diseoTcr  oMire  reined  poKtics, 
and  better-concerted  soliemes;  hnaan  wisdom,  as  if  ronsed  from  her  lethargy 
of  thirteen  hnndred  years,  exerting  all  her  efforts  to  snbdne  the  natural  fero- 
eity  of  the  people,  and  to  introdace  permanent  felicity. 

Henry's  first  care  npon  coming  to  the  throne,  was  to  many  the  prineess 
Elisabeth^  daughter  of  Bdwaid  the  Fourth ;  and  tiias  be  blended  the  interests 
of  the  booses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  so  that  ertr  after  they  were  incapable 
of  distinction.  Nevertheless,  being  apprehensiTo  that  the  people  might  sap- 
pose  he  claimed  the  crown  in  right  of  this  union,  be  d^erred  the  queen's 
ooronation  till  two  years  after ;  by  which  he  hoped,  with  selfish  vanity,  to 
make  the  priority  of  his  own  claim  incontestable.  His  reign  also  hap|Hly 
commenced  with  an  obedience  to  the  forms  of  law,  of  which  England  had 
Utberto  seen  few  examples.  An  act  had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  reign 
for  the  attainder  of  his  friends  and  followers,  which  continued  still  in  force ; 
and  the  names  of  many  members  of  that  house,  by  which  it  was  to  be  repealed, 
were  mKpressly  mentioned  in  the  attainder.  To  sufier  these  to  join  in  repealing 
that  statute,  would  be  admitting  them  as  judges  in  their  own  cause ;  bat  to 
this  Henry  prudently  objected,  obliging  them  to  leave  the  lionse  till  an  act  | 
was  passed  for  reversing  their  attainder.  i 

Before  this  reign,  it  had  been  usual  for  the  king,  after  the  exeoutioa  of  an  i 
attainted  person,  to  give  away  his  estates  to  any  of  the  court  favourites  that 
happened  to  be  most  in  confidence.  Henry  wisely  perceived  that  this  severity  i 
had  two  bad  efiects :  the  cruelty  of  the  measure,  in  the  first  plac^  exdted  i 
indignation ;  and  it  also  made  the  favourite  too  powerful  for  subjection.  In 
order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  he  made  a  law  to  deprive  those  who  i 
were  found  in  arms,  of  their  estates  and  effects,  and  sequestered  them  for  the  j 
benefit  of  the  crown. 

A  great  part  of  the  miseries  of  his  predecessors  proceeded  from  their 
poverty,  which  was  mostly  occasioned  by  riot  and  dbsipation.  Henry  saw 
that  money  alone  could  tarn  the  scale  of  power  in  his  favour ;  and  therefore  i 
hoarded  up  all  the  confiscations  of  his  enemies  with  the  utmost  frugality. 
Hence  he  has  been  accused  by  historians  of  avarice ;  but  that  avarice  which 
,  tends  to  strengthen  government,  and  repress  sedition,  is  not  only  excusable 
but  praiseworthy.  Liberality  in  a  king  is  too  often  a  misplaced  virtue. 
What  is  thus  given  is  generally  extorted  from  the  industrious  and  needy,  to 
be  lavished  as  rewards  on  the  rich,  the  insidious,  and  the  fawning,  upon  the 
sycophants  of  a  court,  or  the  improvers  of  luxurious  refinement.  Heniy 
shewed  himself  very  different  from  his  predecessors  in  th^se  respects,  as  he 
gave  very  few  rewards  to.tbe  courtiers  about  his  person,  and  none  except  the 
needy  shared  his  benefactions.  He  released  all  prisoners  for  debt  in  his  do- 
minions, whose  debts  did  not  amount  to  forty  shillings ;  and  paid  their  cre- 
ditors from  the  royal  coffers.  Thus  his  economy  rendered  him  not  only  useful 
to  the  poor,  but  enabled  him  to  be  just  to  his  own  creditors,  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  Those  sums  which  he  borrowed  from  the  city  of  London,  or 
any  of  his  subjects,  he  repaid  at  the  appointed  day  with  the  utmost  punc- 
tuality ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  was  esteemed  in  his  own  dominions,  he  be- 
came respectable  abroad. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  servants,  he  was  himself  the  only  acting  minister ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  he  did  not  choose  his  under  agents  from  among  the  no- 
bility, as  had  been  most  usual ;  but  pitched  npon  John  Morton  ahd  Richard 
Fox,  two  clergymen,  persons  of  industry,  vigilance,  and  capacity,  to  whom 
he  chiefly  confided  his  affairs  and  secret  counsels.  They  had  shared  with  him 
in  all  his  former  dangers  and  distresses ;  and  he  now  took  care  that  they  sboold 
participate  in  his  good  fortune ;  the  one  being  soon  after  created  bishop  of  Ely, 
the  other  bishop  of  Exeter.  He  perhaps  supposed,  that  as  clergymen  were  na- 
turally more  dependent  on  biro  than  the  nobility,  so  they  would  be  more  sub- 
missive to  his  commands,  and  more  active  in  their  services. 

A«  D.  1486.]  Immediately  after  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  he  issued  a 
general  pardon  to  all  sucb  as  chose  to  accept  it;  but  those  lords  who  had  been  the 
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lvra«nlM«f  the  last  teini,  and  long  aeenstoned  to  turbuleiiee,  rcAis«4  bis 
pragcwd  teadaniMt,  ana  flew  to  anus.  Lord  Lovel,  together  witii  Hampbrey 
and  Tbomat  Stalford,  placed  theneelves  at  tbe  bead  of  tbU  iiisiu7«etimi ;  but 
Henry  jent  tbe  doke  of  Bedfotd  to  oppose  tbem,  iHtb  orders  to  try  wbat 
■ugbt  be  done  by  offning  a  pardon,  before  be  made  any  attempts  to  redaoe 
tbm.  ne  duke  paaotiiaUy  obeyed  bis  instniotions ;  and  a  general  promise 
of  pardon  was  made  to  tbe  rebelst  wbieb  bad  a  greater  effect  on  tbe  leaders 
tban  on  tbeir  foUowers.  Lorel,  wbo  bad  nndertaken  an  enterprise  tbat  ex- 
ceeded bis  coorage  and  capaeity,  was  so  terrified  witb  tbe  feara  of  desertion 
among  bis  troops,  tbat  be  saddeniy  witbdrew  bimself ;  and,  after  larking  some 
Cisw  in  Lancashire,  made  bis  escape  into  Flanders,  where  be  was  protected 
by  tbe  dochess  of  Bnrgnndy.  The  Staffords  took  sanctnary  in  the  chorch  of 
Cdnhnm,  a  Tillage  near  Abingdon:  bat  it  appearing  tbat  this  chorch  bad  not 
tbe  priviJege  of  giving  protecaon,  tliey  were  taken  thence ;  tbe  elder  Stafford 
was  exoented  at  Tybnm ;  the;  yoonger,  pleading  that  he  was  misled  by  his 
bfotheTy  obtained  bis  pardon.  Tbe  rebel  army,  now  without  a  leader,  sob* 
mitted  to  tiw  meicy  of  the  king,  and  were  pennitted  to  disperse  without 


Bwt  the  people  were  become  so  turbulent  and  factions  by  a  long  cowse  of 
civil  war,  that  no  gOTcmor  could  role,  nor  any  king  please  tbem ;  so  that  one 
lebeltton  seeoMd  extinguished  only  to  give  rise  to  another.  Tbe  king,  in  the 
beginning  of  bis  reign,  bad  fiven  orders  that  tbe  son  of  tbe  doke  of  Clarence^ 
wImmu  we  have  already  meationed  as  being  drowned  in  a  wine-butt,  should  be 
taken  Iron  the  prison  where  be  had  been  confined  by  Richard,  and  brooght 
to  the  Tower.  This  unfortunate  youth,  wbo  was  styled  tbe  earl  of  Warwick, 
was,  by  long  confinement,  so  unacquainted  with  the  world,  that,  as  we  are 
lold,  he  could  not  tell  the  difference  between  a  duck  and  a  hen.  However, 
the  unhappy  jroolfa,  harmless  as  be  was,  was  made  an  instrument  to  decMvo 
tte  people.  There  Jived  in  Oxford  one  Richmrd  Simon,  a  priest,  wbo,  p<^s« 
sesstng  some  subtlety  and  more  rashness,  trained  op  one  Lambert  Sunnel,  a 
baker's  son,  to  counterfeit  the  person  of  tbe  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  be  was 
previously  instructed  by  his  tutor  to  talk  upon  many  facto  and  occurrences,  as 
having  happened  to  bim  in  tbe  court  of  Edward.  But  as  tbe  impostor  was 
not  oslculatod  to  bear  a  dose  inspectioo,  it  was  thought  proper  to  shew  him 
fiist  nt  a  diBtonee ;  and  Ireland  was  judged  the  fittest  theatre  for  him  to  sup- 
port fais  assumed  diaraeter.  The  plot  unfolded  to  their  wishes ;  Simnel  was 
received  with  tbe  utmost  joy,  and  proclaimed  king  of  Ireland ;  be  was  con* 
ducted  by  the  magistates  and  tbe  populace  of  Dublin,  witb  great  pomp,  to 
the  Castle,  where  he  was  treated  conformably  to  his  supposed  birth  and  dis- 
tinction. 

Henry  eonld  not  help  leeUng  more  uneasiness  at  this  barefaced  impostnn 
than  it  seemed  to  deserve :  but  the  penetratiog  monarch  saw  that  his  mother- 
in4aw  was  nt  the  bottom  of  it;  and  he  dreaded  the  fierce  inqiaetade  of  her 
temper.  He  was  resolved  therefore  to  take  tbe  advice  of  bis  oonnoil  upon 
this  oeeasion ;  and  they,  after  due  deliberation,  determined  upon  confining  the 
old  queen  to  a  monastery ;  but,  to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  treason  from  one 
so  nearly  sllied  to  the  crown,  it  was  given  out  tbat  she  was  thus  puairiied  for 
having  formerly  delivered  up  the  princess,  her  daughter,  to  Richard,  llie 
people,  as  usual,  murmnied  at  the  severity  of  her  treatment:  but  the  king, 
unsnadful  of  their  idle  clamours,  persisted  in  bis  resolution ;  and  she  resMined 
in  ooofinement  till  her  death,  which  did  not  happen  till  several  years  after. 
The  next  measure  was  to  shew  Warwick  to  the  people.  In  consequence  of 
this  ho  wns  taken  from  tbe  Tower,  and  led  through  the  principal  streets  of 
London ;  after  which  be  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's, 
where  great  numbers  were  assembled  to  see  him.  Still,  however,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  Dublin  to  honour  their  pretended  monarch  v  and  be  was  crowned 
with  great  solemnity,  in  presence  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  ohanoelior,  and 
the  other  ottcers  of  state.  Such  impositions  upon  the  people  w^re  very  fre- 
quent at  tbat  time,  in  several  parte  of  Burope.  Lorrain,  Naples,  and  Portu- 
gal, bad  their  impostors,  who  oontinoed  to  deceive  for  a  long  time  without 
detection,  in  fact,  the  inhabitonte  of  every  country  were  so  much  confined 
within  their  own  limite,  and  knew  so  little  of  wbat  was  passing  in  the  rest  of 
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the  world,  that  any  dittatit  story  might  be  propagated,  horn  laipiohible  io» 
erer.  In  this  maimer  Iring  Simael,  being  now  joined  i>y  lord  Lovel  and  oHwr 
A.  D,  1487.1 .  malcontents  of  distinction,  retoired  to  pass  oyer  into  Eii|(|land ; 
and  accordingly  landed  in  Lancashire,  whence  he  marohed  to  York,  expeetiag 
that  the  conntry  would  rise  and  join  him  as  he  marched  along.  Bnt  in  this  he 
was  deceived :  the  people,  unwilling  to  unite  with  a  body  of  German  and  Irish 
troops,  by  whom  he  was  supported,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation, 
remained  in  tranquillity,  or  gave  all  their  assistance  to  the  royal  cause.  The 
earl  of  Lincoln,  therefore,  a  disaffected  lord,  to  whom  the-oommandof  the 
rebel  army  was  given,  iinding  no  hopes  but  in  speedy  victory,  was  detemuned 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  short  issue.  The  opposite  armies  met  at  Stoke,  In 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fouglit  a  battle,  whioh  was  more  Moody,  and 
more  obstinately  disputed,  tban  could  have  been  expected  from  tho  ineqaali^ 
of  their  forces.  But  victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  king,  and  it 
proved  decisive.  Lincoln  perished  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Lovel  beiBg  never 
more  heard  of,  it  was  supposed  he  shared  tbe  same  fate.  Simnel  and  his 
tutor  Simon  were  made  prisoners;  and  four  thousand  of  the  common  men  fell 
in  battle.  Simon,  being  a  priest,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  dvil  power,  and 
was  only  committed  to  close  confinement.  -  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to 
«xcite  the  king's  fears  or  resentment ;  be  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  aeullum 
in  the  king^ji  kitchen,  whence  he  was  afterwards  advauMd  to  the  rank  of  fhl- 
cooer,  io  which  mean  employment  he  died. 

Things  being  thus  quietly  settled  at  home,  Henry  began  to  torn  his 
thoughts  toward  his  continental  connexions,  and  to  establish  some  degroe  of 
understanding  with  the  neighbouring  states.  He  was  too  wise  a  prioee  not 
to  perceive  the  fatality  of  conquests  upon  the  continent,  which  could  mt  best 
produce  no  other  reputation  than  tbcjompty  one  of  military  glory.  Yet,  while 
he  internally  despised  such  pemicioos  tdU'iiphs,  he  was  obliged,,  io  order 
to  gain  popularity,  to  countenance  them.  He,  therefore,  frequently  boasted 
that  he  was  determined  to  ravish  bis  kingdom  of  France  ftom  the  usurpers, 
who  bad  long  possessed  it ;  and  that  he  would  lay  the  whole  country  in  blood. 
BcU  these  were  the  distant  threats  of  a  craflly  politician ;  there  was  nothing 
more  distant  from  his  heart.  As  far  as  negotiations  went,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  the  interests  of  that  kingdom  so  neariy  balanced,  as  to  pre 
vent  any  from  g^wing  too  powerful ;  but  as  for  succours  of  men  and  money, 
he  too  well  knew  the  value  of  both,  to  lavish  them,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done,  upon  such  fruitless  projects. 

About  this  time,  the  nobles  of  Bretagne,  being  disgusted  with  their  minis- 
ter, Peter  Landois,  rose  in  conspiracy  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
A,  D.  1486/]  Willing  to  defend  one  crime  by  another,  thev  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  French  monarch,  Cbaries  VIII.  to  protect  them  from  the  resentment  of 
their  own  sovereign.  Charles  quickly  obeyed  the  call ;  hat  instead  of  only 
bringing  the  nobles  auistanoe,  he  overran  and  took  pOsseasion  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country.  The  aid  of  Henry  was  implored  by  the  dis- 
tressed Bretons ;  but  this  monarch  appeared  more  willing  to  assist  them  by 
Bcgotialions  than  by  arms.  But  though  determined  to  maintain  a  padfio  con- 
duct, as  far  as  the  situation,  of  his  allairs  would  permit,  he  knew  too  well  the 
warlike  disposition  of  his  subjects,  and  their  desires  to  engage  in  any  sofaeme 
tint  promised  the  humiliation  of  France.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  propensity ;  and  to  draw  some  suppUeo  of  money  fVom  the 
people,  on  pretence  of  giving  assistance  to  the  duke  of  Bretagae*  He  ac^ 
A.  D.  14801.]  cordingiy  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Westmiastor,  and 
easily  persuaded  them  to  grant  a  oonsiderable  supply^  Bat  mooqr  was,  at 
ihvt  time,  more  easily  granted  than  levied  in  England.  A  new  insncreetion 
began  in  Yorkshire,  the  people  resistiog  the  comarisaioners  who  wero  appoiaf  ed 
to  levy  the  tax.  The  earl  of  Nortfaumberiand  attempted  to  enforce  the  king's 
command ;  but  the  populace,  being  by  this  tangiit  to  believe  that  ho  was  the 
adviser  uf  their  oppressions,  lew  to  arms,  attacked  his  bouse,  and  pot  Idm  to 
death.  The  mutineers  did  not  stop  here;  but  by  the  advice  of  one  J<Aa  k 
Chambre,  a  seditious  fellow  of  mean  birth,  they  chose  sir  4ohn  Egremont  for 
their  leader,  and  prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  king, 
upon  hearing  this  rash  proceeding,  immediaiely  Icviod  a  foroci  which  he  pat 
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oadeitheeail  of  Survey;  andtlrfs  nobleniMi,  cMoontoiiBg  tin  rsbete,  duti- 
pated  the  tnmnlt,  and  took  their  leader  prisoner.  John  k  Chamhr^  wag 
shortljr  aAer  executed :  bnt  gir  John  Egramont  fled  to  the  coort  of  the 
dacbeu  of  Bnrgnndyy  the  usoal  retreat  of  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  got er»- 
ment  in  Bogland. 

As  Henry  had  gone  thus  far  in  preparations  for  a  war  with  Fit  4iee,  he  sup^ 
posed  that  it  would  be  too  flag^rant  an  impositicm  upon  tbe  crednli^  of  the 
natioot  not  to  put  a  part  of  his  threats  into  execution.  The  [a.  n.  1401. 
French  were,  by  this  time,  in  possession  of  all  Bretagne ;  and  a  marriago 
had  been  lately  concluded  between  the  French  monarch,  and  the  duchess  of 
the  last  named  territonr.  This  accession  of  power»  in  a  rival  state,  was  Ibr- 
nudable  not  only  to  Henry  but  tp  Europe.  He  therefore  prepared  to*  make 
a  descent  upon  France ;  and  accordingly  landed  at  Calais  wiUi  [a.  d.  1409L 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  which  he 
put  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Oxford.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  an  hostile  disposition,  there  had  been 
secret  advances  made  towards  a  peace  three  months  before,  and  the  conip 
missioners  had  been  appointed  to  treat  of  the  terms.  The  demands  of  Henry 
were  wholly  pecuniary ;  and  the  king  of  France,  who  deemed  the  peaceable 
possession  of  Bretagne  an  equivalent  for  any  sum,  readily  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posals made  him.  He  engaged  to  pay  Henry  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  as  a  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  this  expedition ; 
besides  which,  he  stipulated  to  pay  a  yearly  pension  to  him  and  his  heirs,  of 
twenty-five  thousand  crowns. 

Henry,  having  thus  made  an  advantageous  peace,  had  reason  to  flatter  himself 
with  the' prospect  of  long  tranquillity:  i>ut  he  was  mistaken;  he  had  still 
enemies  who  found  means  to  embroil  him  in  fresh  difficulties  and  dangers. 
One  would  have  imagined,  from  the  ill  success  of  Simnel's  imposture,  that 
few  would  be  willing  to  embark  in  another  of  a  similar  kind :  however,  the 
old  duchess  of  Burgundy,  rather  irritated  than  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
her  past  enterprises,  was  determined  to  disturb  that  government  which  she 
coold  not  subvert.  She  first  procured  a  report  to  be  spread,  Uiat  the  young 
duke  of  York,  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  still  living;  and 
finding  the  rumour  greedily  received,  she  soon  produced  a  young  man  who 
assumed  his  name  and  character.  The  person  pitched  upon  to  sustain  this 
part,  was  one  Osbeck,  or  Warbeck,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew,  who  had 
visited  England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  where  he  bad  this  son,  named 
Peter,  but  corrupted,  after  the  Flemish  manner,  into  Foterkin  or  Perkin.  It 
was  by  some  believed  that  Edward,  among  his  other  amorous  adventures,  had 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Warbeck's  wife,  which  might  aooount  for  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  young  Perkin  and  Uiat  monarch.  Perkin,  following 
the  fortunes  of  his  father,  had  travelled  for  many  years  from  place  to  place;  so 
that  his  birth  and  circumstances  became  thereby  unknown,  and  difficult  to  be 
traced  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry.  The  variety  of  his  adventures  might 
have  contributed  to  asrist  the  natural  sagacity  and  versatility  of  his  disposi- 
tion ;  as  he  seemedto  be  a  vooth  capable  of  sustaining  any  pi|rt,  or  any  as- 
sumed character.  The  duchess  of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  suited 
lo  her  purposes;  and  her  lessons,  instructlnff  him  to  personate  the  duke 
of  York,  were  easily  learned  and  strongly  retained  by  a  youth  of  such  quick 
apprehension.  In  short,  his  graceful  air,  Ms  courtly  address,  his  easy  man- 
ners, and  elegant  conversation,  were  capable  of  imposing  upon  all  but  such 
as  were  conscious  of  the  imposture. 

ITie  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  still  retained  its  attachments  to  the  house 
of  York,  was  pitched  upon  as  the  proper  place  for  Perkia's  first  appearance^ 
as  it  b^ore  had  Cavoored  the  doims  of  Simnel.  He  landed  at  Cork ;  and 
Immediately  assuming  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet,  drew  to  himself 
numerous  partisans  among  the  credulous  people.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
earis  of  Desmond  and  Kildare  inviting  them  to  join  his  party ;  he  dispersed 
every  where  the  strange  intelligence  of  his  escape  from  his  uncle  Richard's 
cruelty ;  and  men,  fond  of  every  thing  new  and  wonderful,  began  to  make 
him  the  general  subject  of  their  discourse,  and  even  the  object  of  their  favour. 
From  Ireland  bis  fame  soon  spread  over  into  France ;  and  Charles  sent  Per- 
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Un  an  ntvitatiiMi  to  hh  eouft,  'whtre  he  receifvA  Inm  with  an  tlie  tDariss^of  con- 
aideradon  tbat  were  due  to  bis  sapposed  dignity.  '  The  jonth,  no  way  daa- 
aled  by  Mt  elevation,  sopported  the  prepossession  that  was  spread  abroad 
-is  his  lavo«ir ;  so  that  England  itself  soon  began  to  give  credit  to  his  preten- 
sions ;  while  sir  George  Nevil,  sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred  other 
gentlemen,  went  to  Paris  to  pay  him  homage,  and  make  an  offer  of  their 
nerticcik  Upon  Che  peace  being  shortly  after  condnded  between  France  and 
Biiglaiid,  the  impostor  was  obliged  to  make  his  residence  at  the  court  of  his 
eld  patroness,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  interriew  between  these 
«oMoioos  deoeifcrs  was  truly  ridiculous.  The  duchess  affected  the  utmost 
Ignorance  of  his  pretensions,  and  even  put  on  flie  appearance  of  dlstrast, 
iMivtng,  as  she  said,  been  already  deceived  bv  Simnd.  She  seemed  to  examine 
all  Us  assertions  with  tiie  most  scrupulous  diflSdence,  put  many  particular  ques- 
tfons  10  him,  affected  astonishment  at  his  answers,  and  at  last,  after  long  and 
nevere  soratiny,  b^rst  ont  into  toy  and  admiration  at  his  delivery,  acuiow- 
lodging  him  as  her  nephew,  as  the  true  image  of  Edward,  and  legitimate  snc- 
•etsor  10  the  English  throne.  She  immediately  assigned  him  an  equipage 
suitable  to  his  pretensions ;  appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers ;  and 
fm  alt  occasions  honoured  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  White  Rose  of 
England. 

s.  D.  1403.1  The  English,  prone  to  revolt,  gave  credit  to  all  these  absurdi- 
ties ;  while  the  young  man's  prudence,  conversation,  and  deportment,  served 
to  oonflrm  what  their  disaffection  and  credulity  had  begun.  All  such  as  were 
disgusted  with  the  kin^  prepared  to  join  him ;  and  even  some  of  those  who 
had  been  in  fhvonr  with  Henry,  and  had  contributed  to  place  him  on  the 
tbronO)  thinking  their  services  could  never  be  sufficiently  repaid,  now  pri- 
irately  abetted  the  imposture,  and  became  heads  of  the  conspiracy.  These 
were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  Inferior  class,  some  greedy  of  novelty,  some 
blindly  attaclied  to  their  leaders,  and  some  induced  by  Uieir  desperate  for- 
tunes to  wish  for  a  change. 

Among  those  who  secretly  abetted  the  cause  of  Perkin,  were  lord  Fita- 
walter,  sir  Simon  Montibrt,  sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  and  sir  Robert  Cliflbrd. 
But  the  person  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  the  most  dangerous  opposition, 
was  sir  Wiflfam  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberiain,  and  brother  to  the  famous 
lord  Stanley,  who  had  so  effectually  contributed  to  place  Henry  on  the  throne. 
This  personage,  either  moved  by  a  blind  credulity,  or  more  probably  by  a 
restless  ambition,  entered  into  a  regular  conspiracy  against  the  king ;  and  a 
correspondence  was  settled  between  the  malcontents  in  England,  and  those  in 
Flanders. 

While  Ae  plot  was  thus  carrying  on  in  all  quarters,  Henry  was  not  Inatten- 
tive to  tiie  designs  of  his  enemies.  He  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  to 
tieleet  the  falsehood  of  the^  pretender  to  his  crown ;  and  was  equally  assi- 
duous in  finding  out  who  were  his  secret  abettors.  For  this  purpose,  he 
deipatched  his  spies  through  all  Flanders,  and  brought  over,  by  large  bribes, 
some  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  enemies'  interests.  Among  these 
sir  Robert  Clifford  was  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  his  consequence,  and 
the  oonfldenoe  with  which  he  was  trusted.  From  this  person  Henry  learned 
the  whole  of  Perkin's  birth  and  adventures,  together  with  the  names  of  all 
those  who  had  secretly  combined  to  assist  him.  The  king  was  pleased  with 
the  discovery ;  but  the  more  trust  he  gave  to  his  spies,  the  higher  resentment 
did  he  feign  against  them. 

At  first  he  was  struck  vrith  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  many  of  those 
about  him ;  but  concealing  his  resentment  for  a  proper  opportunity,  no  almost 
at  the  same  instant  arrested  Fitzwalter,  Montfort,  and  Thwaites,  together 
with  William  d'Aubigni,  Robert  Radcliffe,  Thomas  Crcssenor,  and  Thomas 
M.  D.  1404.]  Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned,  convicted,  and  condemned 
fm  high  treason.  Montfort,  Radtliffe,  and  d'Aubigni,  were  immediately 
executed ;  the  rest  teceived  pardon.  Bot  the  principal  delinquent  yet  re- 
mained to  be  punished,  whose  station,  as  lord  chamberlain,  and  whose  con- 
nexions with  many  of  the  principal  men  in  the  kingdom,  seemed  to  exempt 
him  fVom  censure.  To  effect  this,  Clifford  was  directed  to  come  over  pri- 
"vntely  to  England,  and  to  accuse  Stanley  in  person ;  which  he  did.  to  the 
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MtMulmnii  of  all  pnusuU    Honvy  afleoted  to  teedre  Uie  iolclii- 

^ _;  hiJttt  and  ineradUUe  ;  bat,  Clifford  persisting  in  hb  aocs«itioii»  Stfui- 

loj  was  committed  to  custodj,  and  soon  aner  examined  before  the  eo«i|eiL 
Fiadin^  Um  gmXi  but  too  dearly  proved,  be  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  it^ 
mqtposwff  tbat  an  open  oonfession  might  serve  as  an  atonement,  or  trusting 
to  bia  fonier  serTioea  for  pardon  and  seoorijtjr.  In  this  he  waa  mistaken; 
after  a  delay  of  six  weeka,  daring  which  time  &e  king  affected  to  deliberala 
■pon  bia  oondoet^  be  was  brought  to  trial,  when  be  was  eon<i»  [4.  P«  1406. 
dcmi^,  and  shortly  after  beheaded.  ^  Through  the  whole  oC  this  reign,  tho 
kiaf  seeased  to  make  a  distinctioai  in  the  crimes  of  thoae  who  conspired 
agaiaat  hkn :  whenever  the  conspirator  took  up  arms  against  him  from  a  eon- 
sctentiona  adherence  to  principle,  and  a  love  of  the  house  of  York,  be  gc^o* 
rally  foond  pardon ;  but  when  a  lo¥e  of  change,  or  an  impatience  of  aubordi* 
nation,  inspired  the  attempt,  the  ofiender  was  sure  to  bo  treated  with  tho 
utnoat  rigour  of  the  law. 

While  the  adherenis  of  Perkin  were  thus  disappointed  in  England,  be  binn 
self  aittempled  landing  in  Kent;  the  gentlemen  of  which  coun^  gathered  in  a 
body  to  oppose  him.  Their  aim  was  to  allure  him  on  shore  by  proffers  oC 
assaatnaco,  and  then  seiae  his  person :  but  the  wary  youth,  observing  that 
fkmj  hmi  waiam  order  and  regularity  in  their  movements  than  oould  be  sup* 
poMd  in  new-levied  forces,'  refused  to  commit  himself  into  their  hands; 
wberofore  they  attacked  his  attendants  who  had  come  ashore,  of  whom  they 
took  n  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  These  were  tried  and  condemned,  and 
ail  ozeeoted  by  order  of  the  king,  who  waa  resolved  to  use  no  lenity  to  men 
of  sncb  desperate  fortunes. 

The  young  adventurer,  finding  his  hopes  frustrated  in  the  attempt,  went 
next  to  try  his  fortune  in  Scotland.  In  that  country  his  luck  seemed  greater 
than  in  Eqgland.  James  the  Fourth,  the  then  monarch,  receiv^  him 
with  great  cordiality;  he  waa  seduced  to  believe  the  storv  of  his  birth 
and  ndventures ;  and  be  carried  his  confidence  so  far,  as  to  give  him  in  mar- 
liage  lady  Catharine  Oordon,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hunuey,  and  a  near 
kinswoman  of  bia  own ;  a  young  lady  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  beauty. 
Not  eontent  with  these  instances  of  favour,  be  resolved  to  attempt  setting 
him  on  the  throne  of  England.  It  was  naturally  expected,  that  upon  Par- 
kin's first  appearance  in  that  kingdmn,  all  the  fnenos  of  the  house  of  York 
voold  rise  in  his  favour.  Upon  this  ground  the  king  of  Scotland  entered 
Eoglnnd  with  a  numerous  army,  and  proclaimed  the  young  [a.  p.  1400. 
adventurer  wherever  he  went  But  Perkin's  pretensions,  attended  by  re- 
peated disappointments,  were  now  become  stale,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
populnoe ;  so  that,  contrary  to  eapectatioo,  none  were  found  to  second  them. 
Bttng  d&sappmnted  in  this,  be  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued 
to  reside,  tul,  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doma,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland,  and  to  seek  a  new  proteetcv. 

In  tbe  mean  time,  Heniy  foond  little  uneasiness  at  Perkin  s  irruption,  as  be 
was  senaible  it  would  serve  him  as  a  pretext  to  demand  farther  supplies  from 
pariinroent,  with  which  he  knew  they  would  readily  comply.  The  vote  was 
m  fact  easily  enough  obtained ;  but  he  found  it  not  so  easy  to  levy  the  money. 
Hie  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  were  the  first  to  refuse  contributing  supplies  for 
the  aafety  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  so  [a.  d.  1407. 
very  remote  from  them.  Their  discontents  were  farther  Infiamed  by  oae 
If  iebnel  Joseph,  a  farrier  of  Bodmin,  who  had  loog  been  the  spokesman  of 
the  multitude.  To  him  was  joined  one  Thomas  Flammeck,  a  lawyer :  and, 
under  the  conduct  of  these  two,  the  Insurgents  passed  through  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  reached  that  of  Somerset,  where  they  were  joined  by  lord  Aud* 
ley,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  family,  popular  in  bis  deportmeat,  but  vain,  am- 
bitioos,  and  restless  In  his  temper.  Thus  headed,  and  breathing  destruction 
to  tbe  king's  commissioners,  they  marched  with  great  speed  towards  London, 
without,  however,  committing  any  devastations  by  the  way.  At  lenath, 
without  receiving  countenance  or  reinforcement  on  their  march,  they  pitched 
their  camp  near  Elthnm,  not  far  from  London.  Henry,  whoao  coarage  and 
intrepidity  were  never  to  be  moved,  had  some  time  before  levied  an  army  to 
oppoao  the  Scots ;  and  this  he  ordered  southward,  to  suppress  tbe  Comlsb 
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tnMrrecfioti.  On  otiier  oeeasiotts  it  was  omial  with' Mm  to  fctstm  to  0  d«ei- 
fiofi ;  and  it  was  a  saying  with  him,  that  he  only  desired  to  see  his  enemies ; 
but,  as  the  furesent  hisai|^ents  behaved  in  an  inoffensiTe  manner,  he  protraeted 
his  uttaek  for  some  time,  till  at  length  it  was  began  by  loni  d'Anbigni,  who, 
after  some  resistanee,  broke  and  pat  them  to  flight.  Lord  Aodley,  Flaramoek, 
and  Joseph,  were  taken,  and  execated ;  but  ue  rest,  to  the  nnmber  of  six^ 
teen  thoosand,  were  sufTered  to  disperse  without  ponishment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  restless  Peridn  heing  dismissed  from  Scotland,  imd 
meeting  with  a  veij  oold  reeeption  from  the  Flemings,  who  now  desired  to  be 
at  peaee  with  the  Bnglish,  resolred  to  continae  his  scheme  of  opposition ;  and 
onoe  more  took  reiVige  among  the  wilds  and  fhstnesses  of  Ireland.  Impa- 
tient, however,  of  an  inaetive  life,  he  held  a  eonsaltation  with  ha  followers. 
Heme,  Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken  tradesmen ;  and  by  their  advice  he 
rsaolved  to  try  the  affections  of  the  Cornish  men,  whose  discontents  the  king^s 
late  lenity  had  only  contributed  to  inflame.  These  were  a  tamaftooas  molti- 
tode,  too  ignorant  for  grmtltade  ^  and  npon  their  retnm  ascribed  the  royal 
elemeney  to  fear,  indocfng  their  conntiymen  to  believe  that  the  whole  king- 
dom wan  ready  to  rise  to  vindicate  their  qaanel.  It  was  in  conseanence  of 
these  soggestlOBS,  that  they  determined  to  S9nd  for  Perkin  to  pat  himself  at 
their  head  ;  and  he  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  among  them  at  Bodmin, 
than  the  popalaee,  to  tiie  number  of  three  thousand  men,  flocked  to  his 
standards  Blate  with  this  appearance  of  success,  he  assumed,  for  the  flrst 
time,  the  titie  of  Richard  the  Fourth,  king  of  England ;  and,  not  to  suff*er  the 
spirits  of  his  adherents  to  languish,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  of  Exeter. 
Finding  the  inhabitants  obstinate  in  refusing  to  admit  him,  and  being  nn- 
pto^ded  with  artillery  to  force  an  entrance,  he  resolved  to  continae  before  it 
antil  possessed  of  a  sufficient  force  to  make  a  farther  progress  into  the  king- 
dom. In  the  mean  time,  Henry,  being  informed  of  his  landing  and  his  designs, 
expressed  great  joy  upon  the  occasion,  declaring  that  he  should  now  have 
the  pleaMire  of  an  interview  with  a  person  whom  he  had  long  wished  to  see. 
All  the  courtiers,  sensible  of  Perkin's  desperate  situation,  and  the  general 
suspicion  there  was  of  their  own  fidelity,  prepared  themselves  to  assist  the 
king  with  great  alacrity.  The  lords  d'Aubigni  and  Broke,  the  eari  of  Devon- 
shire, and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
forces,  and  seemed  eagef  for  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  coorage  and 
loyalty.  Perkin,  being  informed  of  these  great  preparations,  broke  up  the 
siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taunton.  Hfi  followers  by  this  time  amounted 
to  seven  thousand  men,  and  appeared  ready  to  defend  his  cause :  but  his 
lieart  failed  him ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  them  into  the  field,  he  privately 
deserted  them,  and  took  sanctuary  in  tiie  monastery  of  Beaulieo,  in  the  New 
Forest  His  wretdied  adherents,  left  to  the  king's  mercy,  found  him  still  will- 
ing to  pardon ;  and,  except  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  none  were  treated  with 
capital  severity.  The  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  wife  to  Perkin,  fell  into  the 
eonqueror's  hands,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  all  the  lenity  due  to  her  sex 
and  quaKty.  8he  was  placed  in  a  reputable  station  near  the  person  of  the 
qaeen,  and  a  pension  was  assigned  to  her,  which  she  enjoyed  till  her  death. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Perkin  himself  was  to  be  treated,  appeared  more 
doubtfol.  At  first  it  was  suggested  by  some  that  he  should  be  taken  forcibly 
from  the  sanctuary  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  made  a  public  example ;  but 
Henry  thought  that  milder  methods  would  answer  as  well.  He  therefore  em- 
ployed some  persons  to  treat  with  Perkin,  and  to  persuade  him,  under  pro- 
mise of  pardon,  to  deliver  himself  up  to  justice,  and  to  confess  and  explain  all 
the  dnmmstanoes  of  has  imposture.  His  afiairs  being  altogether  desperate, 
ho  embraced  the  king's  offer  without  hesitation,  and  quitted  the  sanctuary. 
Henry  being  desiroos  of  seeing  him,  ho  was  brought  to  court,  and  conducted 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  a  kind  of  mock  triumph,  amidst  the  derision 
and  insults  of  the  populace,  which  he  bore  with  the  most  digpnified  resigna- 
tion. He  was  then  compelled  to  sign  a  confession  of  his  former  life  and  con- 
duct, which  was  printed  and  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was 
so  defective  and  contradictory,  that  instead  of  explaining  the  pretended  im- 
posture, it  left  it  still  more  doubtfol  than  before ;  and  this  youth's  real  prc- 
A.  D.  1498.]    tensions  are  to  this  very  day  an  object  of  dispute  among  the 
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kuBed.  However,  timogh  his  life  was  grented  him,  be  was  still  detained  in 
CQstody,  and  keepers  were  appointed  to  watch  over  his  oondaot.  Bat  his 
impatieiiee  of  anj  oonfioement  eoold  not  be  oontrolled ;  he  broke  loose  from  his 
keepen,  and  fl  jing  to  the  sanctnary  of  Shene,  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
prior  of  that  monastery.  He  was  again  prevaiied  on  to  trust  hifoself  to  the 
kiog's  mercy ;  bat,  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest  state  of  contempt,  he 
was  aet  in  the  stocks  at  Weitminstrr  and  Cheapside,  aod  obliged  to  read 
slood,  in  both  places,  the  confession  which  had  been  formerly  pabJished  in 
hit  name.  From  this  place  of  scorn  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  where  it 
was  thooght  the  strength  of  his  prison  would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  his  rest* 
less,  active  disposition ;  but  nothing  could  repress  his  habits  of  inquietude. 
He  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  intimacy  of  four  servants  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower ;  and  by  their  means  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  unfor- 
taoate  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  been  confined  there  for  many  [a.  d.  1409. 
years  before,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  ntter  ignorance.  In  all  probability  Per* 
kin  was  permitted  to  enter  into  this  correspondence  with  him  by  the  conniv- 
aoce  of  the  king,  who  hoped  that  his  enterprising  genius,  and  insinuating 
address,  would  engage  the  simple  Warwick  in  some  project  that  would  fur- 
nish a  pretext  for  taking  away  their  lives;  which  accordingly  happened. 
Perkin  tampered  with  the  servants,  who,  it  is  said,  af^reed  to  murder  their 
master,  and  thus  secure  the  gates  of  the  Tower,  by  which  the  prisoners  might 
make  their  escape  to  some  secure  part  of  the  kingdom. 

That  the  danger  might  appear  more  imminent  and  pressing,  so  as  to  justify 
the  steps  which  Henry  intended  to  take,  another  disturbance  was  raised  at 
the  same  time  in  Kent,  where  a  young  man,  called  Ralph  Wilford,  the  son  of 
a  cordwainer,  pefeonated  the  earl  of  Warwick,  under  the  conduct  and  direc- 
tion of  one  Patrick,  an  Augustine  monk,  who  in  his  sermons  exhorted  the 
people  to  take  arms  in  his  favour.  This  friar,  who  had  been  used  as  a  tool 
for  the  king's  emissaries*  was  arrested,  together  with  his  pupil ;  and  Wilford 
was  hanged  without  ceremony,  but  the  tutor  obtained  his  pardon.  This  was 
the  prelude  to  the  fate  of  Perkin  and  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  the  former  of 
whom  was  tried  at  Westminster,  and,  being  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
servants  of  the  Tower,  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  with  John  Walter,  mayor  of 
Cork,  who  had  constantly  adhered  to  his  cause  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
fortune.  Blewet  and  Astwood,  two  of  the  servants,  underwent  the  same  fate ; 
but  six  other  persons,  condemned  as  accomplices  in  the  same  conspiracy, 
were  pardoned.  In  a  few  days  after  Perkin's  execution,  the  wretched  earl 
of  Warwick  was  tried  by  his  peers ;  and  being  convicted  of  high-treason,  in 
eonseqoence  of  pleading  guilty  to  the  arraignment,  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  flUMl  in  him  ended  me  last  male  branch  of  the  boose  of  Plaotagenet. 
The  deplorable  end  of  this  innocent  nobleman,  and  the  fate  of  Perkin,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  that  appeared  against  him,  was,  by  the  unprejudiced  part 
of  the  nation,  deemed  the  real  son  of  king  Edward,  filled  the  whole  kingdom 
with  soeh  aversion  to  the* government  of  liiog  Henry,  that,  to  throw  the  odium 
from  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  lay  it  to  the  account  of  his  ally,  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  who,  he  said,  scrupled  his  alliance  while  any  prince  of  the  house  of 
York  remained  alive. 

There  had  been  hitherto  nothing  in  this  reign  but  plots,  treasons,  insurrec- 
tions, impostures,  and  executions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Henry's  severity 
proceeded  from  the  continual  alarms  in  which  they  held  him.  It  is  certain 
that  no  prince  ever  loved  peace  more  than  he ;  and  much'  of  the  ill-will  of  his 
subfocts  arose  from  his  attempts  to  repress  their  inclinations  for  war.  The 
usual  prefaoe  to  all  his  treaties  was,  '*  That  when  Christ  came  into  the  world, 

E^ace  was  sung :  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world,  peace  was  bequeathed." 
e  had  no  ambition  to  extend  his  power,  except  only  by  treaties  and  by  wis- 
dom :  by  these  he  rendered  himself  much  more  formidable  to  his  neighbours 
than  his  predecessors  had  by  their  victories ;  they  became  terrible  to  their 
own  subjeets,  he  was  chiefly  dreaded  by  rival  kings. 

He  had  all  along  two  points  principally  in  view ;  one  tp  depress  the,  nobility 
and  decgy,  and  the  either  to  exalt  and  humanise  the  populace.  From  the 
ambition  and  turbulence  of  the  former,  and  from  the  wretchedness  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  latter,  all  the  troubles  in  the  former  reigns  had  taken  their 
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orif^nal.  In  tiie  feudal  times,  erery  nobleman  waa  peaaeiaed  of  a  oertairf 
namber  of  adbjeeta,  over  whom  he  had  an  abaointe  power ;  and,  upon  every 
slight  disgrust,  he  was  able  to  ioflaence  them  to  join  in  hia  leTolt  or  disobe- 
dience. •  Henry,  therefore,  wisely  conaidered,  that  the  ^vtng  these  petty 
tyrants  a  power  of  selling  their  estates,  which  before  this  time  were  onidien* 
able,  wonid  greatly  weaken  their  interest.  With  this  view  he  procored  an 
act,  by  which  the  nobility  were  indolged  with  a  power  of  disposing  of  their 
estates ;  a  law  infinitely  pleasing  to  the  commons,  and  not  disagreeable  even 
to  the  nobles,  since  thev  had  thus  an  inunediaie  resource  for  supplying  their 
taste  for  prodigality,  and  answering  the  demanda  of  their  creditors.  The  blow 
reached  them  in  their  posterity  alone;  but  they  were  too  ignorant  to  be 
affected  by  sach  distant  distrasaes. 

His  neat  scheme  was  to  prevent  their  giving  liveries  to  many  hnndreda  of 
their  dependents,  who  were  thns  retained  to  serve  their  lord,  and  kept  like 
the  soldiers  of  a  standiof^  army,  to  be  ready  at  the  oonmiand  of  their  leader. 
By  an  act  passed  in  this  reign,  none  but  menial  servants  were  permitted  to 
wear  a  livery,  under  severe  penalties ;  and  this  law  was  enforced  with  the 
most  punctual  observance.  The  king,  one  day  paying  a  visit  to  the  eari  of 
Oxfonl,  was  entertained  by  him  with  all  possible  splendour  and  hospitality. 
When  he  was  ready  to  dapart,  be  saw  raa|ed  upon  both  sides  a  great 'unnv- 
ber  of  men  dressed  up  in  very  rich  livenes,  apparently  to  do  hun  honour. 
The  king,  surprised  at  such  a  number  of  servants,  as  he  pretended  to  sup- 
pose them,  asked  lord  Oxford  whether  he  entertained  such  a  large  number  of 
domestics ;  to  which  the  earl,  not  perceiving  the  drift  of  the  question,  replied 
that  they  were  only  men  whom  he  kept  in  pay  to  do  him  honour  upon  such 
occasions.  At  this  the  king  started  back,  and  said,  **  By  my  faith,  my  lord, 
I  thank  yon  for  your  good  cheer ;  but  I  must  not  suffer  the  laws  to  be  broken 
before  my  face :  my  attorney-general  must  talk  with  yon.''  Oxford  is  said 
to  have  paid  no  less  than  16,000  marks  as  a  compensation  for  his  offence. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  many  instances,  what  a  perverted  use  was  made 
of  monasteries,  and  other  places  appropriated  to  relipous  worship,  by  the 
number  of  criminals  who  found  sanctuary  and  protection  there.  This  pri- 
vilege the  clergy  assamed  as  their  undoubted  right ;  and  those  places  of  pre- 
tended sanctity  were  now  become  the  abode  of  murderers,  robbers,  and  con- 
spirators. Witches  and  magicians  were  the  only  persons  that  were  not  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  security  these  sanctoaries  afforded ;  and  thej 
whose  crimes  were  only  lictitions,  were  the  only  people  who  bad  not  the 
benefit  of  such  a  retreat.  Henry  used  all  hia  interest  with  the  pope  to  get 
these  sanctoaries  abolished ;  but  was  not  able  to  succeed.  All  that  he  could 
procure  was,  that  if  thieves,  murderers,  or  robbers,  registered  as  sanctuary 
men,  should  sally  out  and  commit  fresh  ofiencea,  and  retreat  again,  in  sttch 
cases  they  nughtbe  taken  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and  delivered  up  to  justice. 

Henry  was  not  remiss  in  abridging  the  pope's  power,  wiule  at  the  same  time 
he  professed  the  utmost  submission  to  his  commands,  and  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  clergy.  The  pope  at  one  time  was  so  far  imposed  upon  by  his 
seeming  attachment  to  tiie  church,  that  he  even  invited  him  to  renew  the 
crusades  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land.  Henry's  answer  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. He  assured  his  holiness  that  no  prince  in  Christendom  would 
be  more  forward  to  undertake  so  glorious  and  neceseary  an  expedition ;  but, 
as  his  dominions  lay  very  dutant  from  Constantinople,  it  wonU  bo  better  to 
apply  to  the  kings  of  Franoe  and  Spain  for  their  assiataaoe;  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  go  to  their  aid  himeelf,  as  soon  as  all  the  dUTerenees  between 
the  Christian  princes  should  be  brought  to  an  end.  This  was  at  onoe  a  polite 
reftisal,  and  an  oblique  reproach. 

But  while  he  thus  employed  his  power  in  lowering  the  inflaanoe  of  the  nobles 
and  dergy,  be  was  using  every  art  to  extend  the  privileges  of  tiie  people.  In 
former  reigns  they  were  sure  to  suffer,  on  whatever  side  they  fought,  when  tbey 
were  unsuccessful.  This  rendered  each  party  desperate  in  a  deelarod  civil 
war,  aa  no  hopes  of  pardon  reinained»  awl  oooseqnentiy  tenifale  alanghters 
were  seen  to  ensue.  He  therefore  procured  an  act,  by  whidh  it  was  eain- 
blished,  that  no  person  should  be  impeached  or  attaiittbBd  for  aasiating  tte 
king  for  the  tkie  being,  or,  in  other  words,  4ha  sovenign  who  should  be  Ihan 
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tetafdHympMMriottoftlnUwoM.  TlUscKodlantfltatiitetenradtorapreM 
the  dMre  of  ci^l  war,  m  people  wpold  natorally  take  aruM  fa  defence  of 
that  nde  eo  whieh  tliey  .were  oertaiii  of  losing  notluni^  by  a  defeat ;  and  nam- 
bera  woald  acrre  to  inamidale  rebeffiea.  Tim  the  oodmdob  people,  bo  longer 
maintained  in  Tidoas  idlenesi  by  their  soperiera,  vere  obliged  to  become  in- 
duttiJoQa  for  their  anpport  Thenobllity,  instead  of  Vying  with  each  otiier  in  the 
BOfliber  and  boldndsa  of  their  retainersy  aoqnired  by  degrees  a  more  ciyilieed 
spedes  of  emulation ;  and  endeaTovred  to  exeel  in  the  splendour  and  elegance 
of  thdr  equipages,  houses,  and  tables.  In  fact,  the  kin^s  greatest  efforts  were 
directed  to  promote  trade  and  commerce,  because  this  naturally  introduced 
a  spirit  of  liberty  aBM>ng  the  people,  and  disengaged  them  from  all  depend- 
ence, except  upon  the  laws  and  the  Idng.  Before  this  great  «ra,  all  our 
towns  owed  thetr  original  to  some  strong  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
s<Hne  powerful  lord  generally  resided.  These  were  at  once  fortresses  for 
proteetion,  and  prisons  for  all  sorts  of  criminals.  In  this  castle  there  was 
usually  a  garrison  armed  and  prorided,  depending  entirely  on  the  nobleman's 
support  and  assistance.  To  these  seats  of  protection,  artificers,  Tictuallers, 
and  shopkeepers,  naturally  resorted,  and  settled  on  some  adjacent  spot,  to 
famish  the  lord  and  his  attendants  with  all  the  necessaries  they  might  re- 
quire. The  farmers  also,  and  the  husbandmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  built 
their  houses  there,  to  be  protected  against  the  numerous  gangs  of  robbers, 
called  Robertsmen,  that  hid  themselves  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  infested 
the  open  country  by  night.  Henry  endeavoured  to  bring  the  towns  from 
such  nelghboufboods,  by  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  more  commercial  situa- 
tioos.  He  attempted  to  teach  them  frugality,  and  a  just  payment  of  debts, 
by  his  own  example ;  and  never  onee  ondtted  tiie  rights  of  the  merchant,  in  all 
his  treaties  with  foreign  princes. 

But  it  must  not  be  ooncealed,.  that,  from  a  long  contemplation  upon  the 
relative  advantages  of  money,  he  at  last  grew  into  a  habit  of  considering  it  as 
valuable  for  itself  alone.  As  he  grew  old,  his  avarice  seemed  to  predominate 
over  his  ambitiott ;  and  the  methods  he  took  to  increase  his  treasures,  cannot 
be  joatified  by  his  most  ardent  admirers.  He  had  found  two  ministers,  Emp- 
SOB  and  Dudley,  perfectly  qualified  to  second  his  avaricious  intentions. 
ney  were  both  lawyers ;  ^e  first  of  mean  birth,  brutal  manners,  and  an  un- 
nUudng  temper :  the  second  better  bom,  and  better  bred,  but  equally  severe 
and  inffexibie.  It  was  their  usual  practice  to  commit,  by  indictment,  such 
persons  to  prison  as  they  intended  to  oppress ;  who  could  rarely  recover  their 
freedom^  but  by  paying  heavy  fines,  which  were  called  mitigations  and  com- 
positions. By  degrees,  as  the  ministers  became  more  hardened  in  oppres- 
siOB»  the  veiy  forms  of  law  were  omitted ;  they  determined  in  a  summary 
way  upon  the  properties  of  the  subject,  and  confiscated  their  effects  to  the 
royal  treasury*  But  the  dnef  instruments  of  oppression  employed  by  Bmp- 
son  and  his  assoeiato^  were  the  penal  statutes,  which,  withont  consideration 
of  rank,  quality,  or  serviees,  were  rigidly  put  in  execution  against  all  men. 

la  this  manner  was  the  latter  part  of  this  active  monarch's  reign  employed 
IB  schemes  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  amassing  money,  and 
extending  the  power  of  the  people.  He  had  the  satisfiiction,  abont  that  time, 
of  completing  a  marriage  bctwoMi  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  and  [a.  n.  1501. 
the  infante  Gaihaiine  of  Spain,  whieh  had  been  projected  and  negociated 
daring  the  oourae  of  seven  years.  But  this  marriage  proved,  in  the  event, 
aaprosperous.  The  young  prince  sickened  and  died  in  a  few  months  after, 
very  much  regretted  by  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  princess  was  obK^d  shortly 
afto'  to  marry  his  seeoad  son  Henry,  who  was  created  prince  U.  d.  1502. 
of  Wales  in  the  room  of  his  brother.  The  prince  himself  made  aU  the  oppo> 
Htioo  which  a  youth  not  twelve  years  of  age  was  capable  of;  but,  as  the 
king  persisted  in  his  resolution,  tiie  marriage  was,  by  the  pope's  dispensa- 
lioo,  shorty, after  solemaiBed. 

The  nsagmfieence  of  these  auptials  vras  soon  after  ecHpsed  by  the  aeciden- 
tal  arrival  of  the  archduke  Philip,  with  Joan  his  consort.  These  personages 
had  embarked  for  Spain  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  take  the  advantage  of 
an  invitation  from  the  CastiliaBs,  who  wished  to  confer  the  goverameot  upon 
Philip,    meeting^  however,  with  a  vMeirt  tempest  in  tfieir  voyage,  tbey  were 
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obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Weymontli  barbonr,  where  they  were  bonoanhlj 
receiTed  bv  sir  John  Trenobanl,  a  geatleman  of  anthority  in  the  county  of 
A.  D.  1606. J  Dorset  The  king  being  soon  informed  of  their  arri?aiy  imme- 
diately sent  the  earl  of  Arandel  to  con^liment  them  on  their  escape,  and  to 
inform  them  Uiat  he  intended  shortly  pasring  them  a  visit  in  person.  Philip 
knew  that  this  was  bat  a  polite  method  of  detaining  him ;  and  for  the  sake  en 
despatch,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  visit,  and  to  have  an  interriew  with 
him  at  Windsor.  Henry  received  him  with  all  the  magnificence  possible, 
and  with  all  seeming  cordiality ;  hot  determined  to  reimburse  himself  for  the 
expense  of  his  pageants,  by  advantages  that  would  be  more  substantially 
conducive  to  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  nation.  There  had  been 
some  years  before  a  plot  carried  on  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk ;  for 
which  sir  James  Tyrrel  and  sir  James  Windham  had  been  condemned  and 
executed ;  while  Suffolk,  the  original  contriver,  had  made  his  escape  into  the 
Low  Countries,  where  he  found  protection  from  Philip.  But  he  was  now 
pven  up,  at  Henry's  request ;  and  being  brought  over  to  England,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  also  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  sovereigns ;  of  great  and  immediate  benefit  to  Bngland,  and 
which  continues  the  groundwork  of  commercial  treaties  to  this  day. 

Henry,— having  thus  seen  Bngland  in  a  great  measure  civilised  by'hia 
endeavours,  his  people  paying  their  taxes  without  constraint,  the  nobles  con- 
fessing a  just  subordination,  the  laws  alone  inflicting  punishment,  ihe  towns 
beginning  to  live  independent  of  the  powerful,  commerce  every  day  inereas- 
ing,  the  spirit  of  faction  extinguished,  and  foreigners  either  fearing  En^and, 
or  seeking  its  alliance, — ^began  to  perceive  the  approaches  of  his  end.  He 
Ikon  resolved  to  reconcile  himself  to  Heaven;  and,  by  distributing  alms, 
founding  religious  houses,  and  granting  a  general  pardon  to  all  his  subjects, 
to  make  an  atonement  for  the  errors  of  Us  reign.  It  was  in  this  disposition 
April  ai,  1600.]  that  he  died  with  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  having  Mved 
fiuy-two  years,  and  reigned  twenty-three.  Since  the  time  of  Alfred,  Eng- 
land had  not  seen  such  another  king.  He  rendered  his  subjects  powerful  ami 
^^PPy*  <^d  wrought  a  greater  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  than  it 
was  possible  to  suppose  could  be  effected  in  so  short  a  time.  If  he  had  smy 
fault  that  deserves  to  be  marked  with  reproach,  it  was  that,  having  begun  his 
reign  with  economy,  as  he  grew  old  his  desires  seemed  to  change  their  object 
frpm  the  use  of  money  to  the  pleasure  of  hoarding  it.  But  he  ought  in  this 
to  be  pardoned,  as  be  only  saved  for  the  public;  the  royal  coffers  being  then 
the  only  treasury  of  the  state ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  king^s  finances,  the 
public  might  be  said  to  be  either  rich  or  indigent. 

About  this  time,  all  Europe,  as  well  as  England,  seemed  to  ronse  from  the 
long  lethar^^y  in  which  it  had  continued  for  above  twelve  hundred  years. 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  enjoyed  excellent  monarcbs,  who  en- 
couraged and  protected  the  rising  arts,  and  spread  the  means  of  happiness. 
The  Portuguese  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  command  of 
y  asquez  de  Gama ;  and  the  Spaniards,  under  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  had 
made  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  of  America.  It  was  by  accident  only 
that  Henry  had  not  a  considerable  share  in  these  great  naval  discoveries ; 
for  Columbus,  after  meeting  with  many  repulses  from  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  Spain,  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  into  England,  in  order  to  explain 
his  projects  to  the  king,  and  to  crave  his  protection  for  the  execution  of  them. 
Henry  invited  Columbus  to  England :  but  bis  brother,  in  retomtng,  beings 
taken  by  pirates,  was  detained  in  his  voyage ;  and  Columbus,  in  the  meai> 
time,  succeeding  with  Isabella,  happily  effected  his  enterprise.  Henry  was 
not  discouraged  by  this  disappointment ;  be  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot,  a 
A.  D.  1497.]  Venetian,  dwelling  at  Bristol,  and  sent  htm  westward  in  search 
of  new  countries.  This  adventurer  discovered  the  main  land  of  America  to 
the  north ;  then  sailed  southward,  along  the  coast,  and  discovered  Newfound* 
limd  and  other  countries ;  but  returned  without  making  any  settlement.  The 
king,  soon  after,  expended  fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  building  one  ship, 
ealled  the  Greai  Harry.  This  was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  ship  in  the 
English  navy.  Before  this  period,  when  the  king  wanted  a  fleet,  he  had  no 
other  expedient  but  to  hire  ships  from  the  morohants. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

Henrt  VIIL^a.  d.  1609  to  1647. 

No  priaee  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  a  eonjanetare  of  drcomstancefl  more 
in  his  fiiTonr  than  Henry  VIII.,  who,  now  in  tiie  eighteenth  year  of  his  age» 
undertook  the  goiremment  of  the  lungdom.  His  pradent  father  left  him 
a  peacefol  throne,  a  well-stored  treasory,  ^and  an  andispated  saccession. 
By  his  father's  side  he  claimed  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  by  hia 
mother's  from  that  of  York.  He  was  in  friendship  with  all  the  powers  of 
Barope,  and  his  subjects  wero  eveiy  day  growing  mora  powerful  and  more 
wearaiy ;  commerce  and  arts  had  for  some  time  been  introduced  into  the 
kingdom,  and  the  English  seemed  willing  to  giTo  them  a  faTourable  recep- 
tion. The  young  king  himself  was  beautiful  in  person,  expert  in  polite  exer- 
tUeBf  open  and  liberal  in  his  air,  and  lo^ed  by  all  his  subjects.  The  old 
kingy  who  was  himself  a  scholar,  had  him  instracted  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
times :  so  that  he  was  an  adept  in  school  divinity  before  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Bnt  laTOurable  as  these  ciroumstances  wero,'  Henry  soon  shewed  that  they 
went  bnt  a  short  way  in  forming  a  good  character ;  they  wero  merely  the  gifts 
of  nature,  or  accomplishments  implanted  by  the  assiduity  of  his  father ;  bnt 
he  wanted  the  more  solid  advantages,  which  were  to  be  of  his  own  forma- 
tion,— a  good  heart,  and  a  sound  understanding.  The  learning  he  had,  if  it 
may  deserve  that  appellation,  served  only  to  inflame  his  pride,  but  not  con- 
trol lus  Ticions  affections ;  the  love  of  his  subjects  broke  out  in  their  flattery ; 
and  this  was  another  meteor  to  lead  him  astray.  His  vast  wealth,  instead  of 
relieving  the  public,  or  increasing  his  power,  only  contributed  to  supply  his 
debaucheries,  or  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  ministers  of  his  pleasures.  But 
it  would  have  been  happy  for  his  people  if  his  faults  bad  rosted  here :  1be  waa 
a  tyrant;  humanity  takes  the  alarm  at  his  cruelties ;  and,  however  fortunate 
some  of  his  measures  might  prove  in  the  event,  every  good  man  must  revolt 
at  bis  motives,  and  the  means  he  took  for  their  accomplishment. 

The  first  action  which  thewed  that  the  present  reign  was  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  was  the  punishment  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  who 
wero  obnoxious  to  the  populace  for  having  been  the  ready  instraments  of  the 
late  king's  rapacitv.  They  were  immediately  cited  before  the  council,  in 
order  to  answer  for  their  conduct;  but  Bmpson  in  his  defence,  alleged, 
that  so  far  from  his  actions  deserving  censure,  they  rather  merited  reward 
and  approbation.  Though  a  strict  execution  of  the  law  was  the  crime  of 
which  he  and  Dudley  were  accused ;  although  these  laws  had  been  established 
by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people ;  notwithstanding  all  their  expostula- 
tions, Empson  and  Dudley  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  soon  after  brought  to 
their  trial.  As  the  strict  discharge  of  their'  duty,  in  executing  [a.  d.  161  D. 
the  laws,  could  not  be  alleged  against  them  as  a  crime,  to  gratify  the  people 
with  their  punishment  they  were  accused  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  the  present  king,  and  of  intentions  to  seise  by  force  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  Nothing  could  be  more  improbable  and  unsupported 
than  such  a  charge;  neverttieless,  the  jury  were  so  far  infected  with  popular 
prejudice,  that  they  gave  a  verdict  against  them ;  and  they  were  both  executed 
some  time  after,  by  a  warrant  from  the  king. 

niis  measure,  which  betrayed  an  unjust  complianoe  with  popular  clamour, 
was  followed  by  another  still  more  detrimental  to  the  nation,  although  still 
more  pleasing  to  the  people.  Julius  the  Second  was  at  that  time  pope,  and  had 
filled  all  Europe  with  his  intrigues  and  ambition ;  but  his  chief  rosentment 
was  leTclled  against  Lewis  the  Twelfth,  king  of  France,  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  some  valuable  provinces  of  Italy,  from  wMch  he  hoped  by  his  intrignea 
to  remove  him.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Spain,  and  Henry,  of  Enj^land ;  to  each  of  whom  ho  offered  such  ad- 
vantages as  were  most  likely  to  inflame  their  ambition,  in  ease  they  fell  upon 
Lewis  on  their  respective  qnarters ;  while  he  undertook  himself  to  find  him 
employment  in  Italy.  Henry,  who  had  no  other  motives  but  the  glory  of  the 
expedition,  and  the  hopes  of  reeetving  the  title  of  Ihe  most  Chnatiaa  UBr> 
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which  the  pope  assured  him  would  soon  be  wrested  from  Lewis  to  be  con- 
A.  D.  1512. J  ferred  apoD  him,  readiljr  midertook  to  defend  his  cause ;  and 
his  parliament,  being  summoiredy  as  readily  granted  supplies  for  a  purpose 
so  much  favoured  by  the  people.    The  spint  of  chivalry  and  of  foreign  con- 

^uest  was  not  yet  quite  extinguished  among  the  English :  the  kingdom  of 
'ranee  was  still  aa  object  they  desired  to  possess ;  and  Henry,  in  compliance 
with  tlieir  wishes,  gave  out  that  be  intended  striking  for  the  crown.  It  was 
in  vain  that  one  of  his  old  prudent  oonsellors  objected,  that  conquests  on  the 
continent  would  onl^  drain  the  kingdom,  without  enriching  it ;  and  that  Eng- 
land, from  its  situation,  was  not  fitted. to  enjoy  extensive  empire:  the  young 
king,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and  burning  with  military  ardour,  resolved 
to  undertake  the  war.  The  marquis  of  Dorset  was  first  sent  over,  with  a 
large  body  of  forces,  to  Fontarabia,  to  assist  tbe  operations  of  Ferdinand ;  but 
that  faithless  and  crafty  monarch  had  no  intentions  of  effectually  seconding 
their  atteinptS;  wherefore  they  were  obliged  to  return  home -without  ^ect 

A  considerable  fleet  was  equipped,  some  time  after,  to  annoy  the  enemy  by 
A.  D.  1513.}  sea,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  sir  Edward  Howard ;  who, 
after  scouring  the  Channel  for  some  time,  presented  himself  before  Brest, 
where  the  French  navy  lay,  and  challenged  them  to  combat  As  the  French 
were  unequal  to  the  enemy,  they  determined  to  wait  for  a  reinforcement,  which 
they  expected,  under  tbe  conunand  of  Prejeant  de  Bidoux,  from  tbe  Medi* 
terranean.  But  in  this  the  gallant  Howard  was  resolved  to  disappoint  them; 
and  upon  the  appearance  of  Prejeant  with  six  galleys,  who  had  time  to  take 
refuge  behind  some  batteries  which  were  planted  on  the  rocks  that  lay  on 
each  side  of  him,  he  boldly  rowed  up  with  two  galleys,  followed  by  harpies 
filled  with  officers  of  distinction.  Upon  coming  up  to  Prejeant's  ship,  he  im- 
mediately fastened  upon  it,  and  leaped  on  board,  followed  by  one  Garros,  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  and  seventeen  Englishmen.  The  cable,  meanwhile,  wbicli 
fastened  both  ships  together,  was  cut  by  the  enemy,  and  the  admiral  was  thus 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  j  bat  as  he  still  continued  to  fight  with  great 
gallantry,  he  was  pushed  overboard  by  their  pikes,  and  perished  in  the  sea. 
Upon  tins  misfortune  the  fleet  retired  from  before  Brest;  and  the  French 
navy  for  a  while  kept  possession  of  the  sea. 

This  slight  repulse  only  served  to  inflame  the  king's  ardour  to  take  revenge 
upon  the  enemy ;  and  he  soon  after  sent  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men  to 
Calais,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  another  body  of 
six  thousand  followed  shortly  after,  under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Herbert  He 
prepared  to  follow  himself  with  the  main  body  and  rear;  and  arrived  at  Calais, 
attended  by  numbers  of  the  English  nobility.  But  he  soon  had  an  attendant 
who  did  him  still  more  honour.  This  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Maximi- 
lian, emperor  of  Gknnany,  who  had  stipulated  to  assist  him  with  eight  tbou« 
sand  men ;  but,  being  unable  to  perform  his  engagements,  joined  the  English 
army  with  some  German  and  Flemish  soldiers,  who  were  useful  in  giving  an 
example  of  discipline  to  Henry's  new-levied  soldiers.  He  even  enlisted  him- 
self in  the  English  service,  wore  the  cross  of  St  George,  and  received  pay,  a 
hundred  crowns  per  day,  as  one  of  Henry's  subjects  and  captains. 

Henry,  being  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  fifty  thousand  strong, 
it  was  supposed  that  France  must  fall  a  victim  to  his  ambition.  But  that 
kingdom  was  not  threatened  by  him  alone;  the  Swiss,  on  another  quar- 
ter, with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  were  preparing  to  invade  it ;  while  Fer- 
dinand of  Arragon,  whom  no  ties  could  bind,  was  only  waiting  for  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  of  attack  on  his  side  to  advantage.  Never  was  the  French 
monardiy  in  so  distressed  a  situation ;  but  the  errors  of  its  assailants  procured 
its  safety.  Tbe  Swiss  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Triraouille,  the  French  gene- 
ral, who  gave  them  their  own  terms,  satisfied  that  his  master  would  rescind 
them  all,  as  not  having  given  him  any  powers  to  treat ;  Ferdinand  continued 
to  remain  a  quiet  spectator,  Tainly  waiting  for  some  efiectual  blow  to  be 
struck  by  Us  allies ;  and  Henry  spent  his  time  in  the  siege  of  towns,  which 
eooJd  Bcitfaer  secure  his  conquests,  nor  advance  his  reputation. 

The  first  siege  was  that  of  Teroaenne,  in  Pioardy,  which  k^t  him  employed 
for  moie  than  a  month,  although  the  garrison  scarcely  amounted  to  two  thoa- 
saad  «€•»'*  The  besisfodi  after  soMe  time,  being  in  want  of  provisions,  a 
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ran  b«U  aad  dcfpento  ittonpt  WW  mad*  to  fvppiy  tbem,  wliioh  WM  attMded 
wiu  neoeM.  A  Fr«och  oaptain,  whoie  nuno  was  Fontraillea,  led  up  « 
body  0I8OO  meo,  eaeh  of  wbon  carried  a  bag  of  gunpowder  and  two  qaar  ten  of 
beeoo  behind  htm.  Witb  tUa  imall  force,  be  made  a  fierce  aad  unexpected 
irraptioB  into  tbe  Engiiab  camp ;  and,  samioiuiting  all  resistance,  advance 
to  tke  ditob  of  tbe  town,  wbere  eaob  borseman  tbrew  down  bis  burden. 
TbrainsMdiately  retuming  upon  tbe  gallop,  tbey  were  again  so  fortunate  as 
to  hicik  tbroagb  tbe  Englisb  witbont  any  great  loss  in  tbe  undertaking.  But 
the  earthy  sent  to  cover  tbe  retreat,  were  not  so  successful.  Tbougb  tbey 
were  eooMBanded  by  tbe  boldest  and  bravest  captains  of  tbe  Freneb  army, 
yet  on  sigbt  of  tbe  Englisb  tbey  were  seised  witb  sncb  an  unacoonntaUe 
paaie,  that  tbey  immediately  fled,  and  bad  many  of  tbeir  best  officers  taken 
priaeneiB.  Tbis  action  was  called  by  tbe  Freneb  tbe  battle  of  Goinegate, 
tram  tbe  place  wbere  it  was  fougbt ;  but  by  tbe  Saglisb,  the  battle  of  Spurs,  as 
the  Freadi,  on  tbatday,  made  more  ose  of  tbeir  spurs  tban  tbeir  swords,  to 
proeore  safety. 

After  this  victory,  wbicb  migbt  bave  been  followed  witb  very  important 
cooseqoences,  bad  tbe  victors  marobed  forward  to  Paris,  Henry  sat  down  to 
fluike  tare  of  tbe  little  town  wbicb  bad  made  sucb  an  obstinate  resistance ; 
and  found  Mmself,  wben  it  was  obliged  to  surrender,  master  of  a  place  wbicb 
sdtber  recompensed  tbe  blood  nor  tbe  delay  tbat  were  expended  in  tbe  siege* 
Prom  one  error  Henry  went  on  to  anotber.  He  was  persuaded  to  lay  siege 
to  Toamay,  a  great  and  ricb  city  of  Flanders,  wbicb  at  tbat  time  was  in  pos* 
Marion  of  tbe  Freneb.  Tbis  siege,  tbou|^  it  took  up  little  time,  yet  served  to 
retard  the  great  object,  wbicb  was  tbe  conquest  of  France ;  and  Henry,  bear« 
is;  that  tbe  Swiss  bad  returned  home,  and  being  elated  witb  bis  trifling  sue* 
oeaaes,  resolved  to  transport  bis  army  back  to  England,  wbere  flattery  was 
pat  to  tbe  tortnie,  te  make  bim  bappy  in  tbe  glory  of  his  ridicuJous  expe* 
ditioB.  A  peace  was  concluded  soon  after  between  tbe  two  kingdoms; 
aad  Henry  continued  to  dissipate,  in  more  peaceful  follies,  those  immense 
Mas  which  ^had  been  amassed  by  bis  frugal  predeoessbr  for  very  different 
porposeau 

The  suecesa  which,  during  bis  foreign  expedition,  attended  bis  arms  in  the 
north  of  Bngluid,  was  much  more  important  and  dedrive.  #A  war  having 
been  deelaied  between  the  English  and  Scots,  who  ever  took  the  opportunity 
to  (all  on  when  tbeir  neighbours  were  cmbn^d  with  France,  the  king  o| 
tbat  eountry  anaunoned  out  tbe  whole  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and  having 
paaaed  the  Tweed  with  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  men,  ravaged  those  parts  of 
Northombarlaiid  wfaieb  lay  along  the  banks  of  tbat  river.  But  as  bis  foraes 
vere  namerons,  and  tbe  eoantiy  barren,  he  soon  began  to  want  provisions; 
M  that  many  of  his  men  deserted,  and  returned  to  their  native  country.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  eari  of  Surrey,  at  tbe  head  of  twenty»six  thousand  moi, 
appronehed  the  Scots,  who  were  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  near  tbe  hiUs 
ofCheriot.  The  river  Till  ran  between  tbe  two  armies,  and  prevented  aa 
cagagiment ;  wherefore  tbe  eari  of  Surrey  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scottish  camp, 
cballenging  the  enemy  to  descend  into  Flodden  plain,  and  there  to  try  their 
▼aloar  on  e^ual  ground.  Tbis  offiar  not  being  accepted,  be  made  a  leint,  as 
if  be  intended  mardnng  towards  Berwick ;  which  putting  the  Scots  in  motion 
to  aaaoy  bis  rear,  he  tSok  advantage  of  a  great  smoke  cauaed  by  firing  their 
bate,  uid  passed  tbe  little  river  which  had  hitherto  prevented  tbe  eogage>' 
neat  Both  armies  now  perceiving  tbat  a  combat  was  inevitable,  tbey  pr^ 
ptted  fknr  the  onset  witb  great  composure  aad  regularity.  The  English  divided 
Ibeir  army  into  two  lines :  lord  Thomas  Howard  led  the  main  body  of  the 
first  line ;  sir  Sdmnad  Howard  the  right  wing,  and  sir  Marmaduke  Const»- 
Uetbe  left:  tbe  earl  of  Surrey  himself  commanded  tbe  main  body  of  tbe 
Mcond  line,  aasisted  by  lord  Dacres,  and  sir  Edward  Stanley,  to  tbe  right 
iad  the  left.  The  Soots,  on  tbe  other  hand,  presented  three  diriaions  to  the 
caemy :  the  middle  commanded  by  the  king  himself,  the  right  by  the  eari  of 
Hnntleir,  and  the  left  by  the  earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyle;  a  fourth  division, 
vader  the  earl  oC  Bothwell,  made  a  body  of  reserve.  Lord  Huntley  began 
the  onset,  charging  the  left  division  of  the  Bnglisb  army  with  such  fury, 
thatitwaa  laHnedtetelf  thrown  into  disorder:  but  it  was  so  seasonably  sup- 
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ported,  tliat  the  men  rallied,  end  the  battle  beeame  general.  Botfi  rides 
ibaght  a  long  time  with  ineredible  impetaosity,  until  the  Higfalandem,  being 
galled  by  the  English  artillery,  broke  in,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  main  body 
•eommanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey ;  and  at  the  head  of  these  James  fought 
with  the  most  forward  of  the  nobility.  They  attacked  with  such  Telocity, 
that  the  hinder  line  could  not  adTance  in  time  to  sustain  them,  so  that  a  body 
.of  English  intercepted  their  retreat.  James,  being  thus  almost  surrounded 
•by  the  enemy,  refused  to  quit  the  field  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power;  but, 
aUghting  from  his  horse,  formed  his  littie  body  into  an  orb,  and  in  this  pos- 
ture fought  with  such  desperate  courage  as  restored  the  battle.  The  English, 
therefore,  were  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  artillery  and  arrows, 
which  made  a  terrible  havock ;  but  night  separating  the  oombatonts,  it  was  not 
till  the  day  following  that  lord  Howud  perceived  that  he  had  gained  a  great 
and  glorious  victory.  The  English  lost  no  persons  of  distinction ;  but  the  flower 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  fell.  Ten  thousand  of  the  common  men  were  cut  off; 
and  a  body,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  king,  was  sent  to  London,  where  it 
remained  unboried,  as  a  sentence  of  excommunication  still  continued  against 
him,  for  having  leagued  with  France  against  the  Holy  See.  But  upon  Henry's 
application,  who  pretended  that  James  in  the  instant  before  his  death  had 
disoovered  some  rigns  of  repentance,  absolution  was  given  him,  and  the  body 
was  interred.  However,  the  populaee  of  Scotland  still  continued  to  think 
<their  king  alive ;  and  it  was  given  out  among  them  that  he  had  secretly  gone 
4>n  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 

These  successes  only  served  to  intoxicate  Henry ;  and  while  his  pleasure, 
•on  the  one  hand,  engrossed  his  time,  the  preparations  for  repeated  expeditions 
^exhausted  his  treasures.  As  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  old  ministers, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  counsellors,  would  not  readily 
concur  in  these  idle  projects,  Henry  had,  for  some  time,  discontinued  asking 
their  advice,  and  chiefly  confided  in  the  counsels  of  Thomas,  afterwards  car- 
dinal Wolsey,  who  seemed  to  second  him  in  his  favourite  pursnito.  Wolsey  was 
a  minister  who  complied  with  all  his  master's  inclinations,  and  flattered  him  in 
every  scheme  to  which  his  sanguine  and  impetuous  temper  was  inclined.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  (and  not  of  a  butcher,  as  is  commonly 
reported,)  of  Ipswich.  He  was  sent  to  Oxford  so  early,  that  he  was  a  bache- 
lor at  fourteen,  and  was  therefore  called  the  boy-bachelor.  He  arose  by  de* 
grees,  upon  quitting  college,  from  one  preferment  to  another,  tiU  he  was  made 
rector  of  Lymington  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  children  he  had  in- 
atructed.  He  had  not  long  rerided  at  this  living,when  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  ]^ace  put  him  in  the  stocks  for  being  drunk,  and  raising  disturbances  at 
«  neighbouring  fair.  This  disiprace,  however,  did  not  retard  his  promotion ; 
for  he  was  recommended  as  chaplain  to  Henry  the  Seventh ;  and  being  em- 
ployed bv  that  monarch  in  a  secret  negociation  respecting  his  intended  mar- 
riage with- Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  acquitted  himself  to  that  king's  satisfaction, 
and  obtained  the  praise  both  of  diligence  and  dexterity.  That  prince,  hav- 
ing given  him  a  commission  to  Maximilian,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Brus- 
sels, was  surprised  in  less  than  three  days  after  to  see  Wolsey  present  him- 
eelf  before  him  ;  and,  supposing  that  he  had  been  delinquent,  began  to  reprove 
his  delay.  Wolsey,  however,  surprised  him  with  assurances  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  Brussels,  and  had  successfully  fulfilled  all  his  majesty's  com- 
mands. His  despatoh  on  that  occarion  procured  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln ; 
and  in  this  situation  it  was  that  he  was  introduced  by  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, to  the  young  king's  notice,  in  hopes  that  he  would  have  talento  to 
supplant  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  favourite  at  that  time :  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  conjectures  of  Fox  were  not  erroneous.  Presentiy  after  being 
introduced  at  court,  he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor ;  and,  as  such,  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  ingratiating  himself  with  tiie  young  king,  as  he  ap- 
peared at  once  complying,  submissive,  and  enterprising.  Wolsey  used  every 
art  to  suit  himself  to  the  royal  temper ;  he  sung,  laughed,  and  danced,  with 
every  libertine  of  the  court ;  neither  his  own  years,  which  were  near  forty, 
nor  his  character  as  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint  upon  him,  or  tended  to 
check,  by  ill-timed  severities,  the  gaiety  of  his  compamons.  To  such  a  weak 
and  vicious  monarch  as  Henryv  qualities  of  this  nature  were  highly  pleasing. 


W^plaej  w»9  MDQ  acbipwMsM  iw  iu«  faarjoof^,  and  w|#  intntfUid  wkli  t|i9 
chief  adaiw  tration  of  affaixf^  The  peoyle  hegw  to  see  witJU  Migwitioii  .<!# 
new  favoarite's  iDoan  condesceaiioiui  to  the  king,  aiod  his  arrogamM  to  it\m^ 
sekes.  They  had  lour  rqgaxded  Uie  Tio&pas  hiigh\kp/o$^  and  the  nqlheaoi^- 
iog  spleodoar  of  the  cLergj,  with  ienyy  and  detestatfoo ;  apd  Wobiey's  gjii»$r 
was  serf ed  to  bring  a  new  odiom  opoa  liiat  body,  already  too  nuQh  Ihe  ob«- 
ject  oi  the  people's  dislike.  His  character,  being  now  placed  in  a.mofe  conr 
spicooqs  point  of  iigbt,  daily  began  io  manifest  itself  the  mora.  Inspttiable 
In  bis  acqoisitionsy  but  still  qiore  niagnipci^t  in  Ids  expense ;  of  exteosAve 
capacity,  bat  still  more  onboonded  in  enterpfrise ;  aQkbitions  of  power,  but 
still  more  desirons  of  glory ;  insinaating,  engagu^,  persoasive,  and  at  ojthi^ 
times  lofty,  eleyatedy  and  coipmanding ;  haugbtjf  to  bis  equals,  yc^  afWMe  %o 
his  dependents ;  oppressive  to  the  people^  but  liberfd  to  his  friends;  nvwr^ 
generoos  than  grateful ;  be  was  formed  to  take  ^  ascendant  Mi  every  interr 
coorse,  and  vain  enough  not  to  cover  his  real  sigperiority. 

He  had  becm  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  jLinco^n ;  but  tbis  Ks  resigped  oia 
being  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  Upon  the  capture  of  ToavMjf 
he  had  been  preferred  to  the  see  of  that  place ;  but  besideSi  he  gained  poMH 
session,  at  very  low  leases,  of  the  revenues  of  JPath,  Warcester,  and  Hefeiord» 
bishoprics  filled  by  Italians,  who  were  aJJoived  to  reside  abroad^  and  who 
were  glad  to  compound  for  this  indulgence  by  parting  with  a  oonsiderablp 
share  of  their  profits.  Besides  many  otber  church  prefeimentSy  be  waSi 
allowed  to  unite  with  the  see  of  York,  first  that  of  Porham,  next  that  of 
Winchester ;  and  his  appetite  seemed  to  increase  by  the  means  [a.  d.  1^^ 
that  were  taken  to  satisfy  it.  The  pope,  observing  his  great  influence  ov^ 
the  king,  was  desirous  of  engaging  him  in  his  Viterests,  and  created  him  a 
cardinal.  His  train  consisted  of  eight  hundred  servants,  of  whom  many 
were  knights  and  gentlemen.  Some  even  of  ^be  nobility  put  their  chii<l^fein 
into  his  family  as  a  place  of  education :  and  whoever  were  distinguished  by 
any  art  or  science,  paid  court  to  the  cardinal,  and  were  often  liberally  ne- 
warded.  He  was  the  first  clergyman  in  England  who  wore  silk  and  gold,  not 
only  on  his  habit,  but  also  on  his  saddles,  an4  the  .trappings  of  bis  horses.   . 

Besides  these  various  distinctions,  ,the  pope  soon  after  conferred  upon  hi|p 
that  of  legate,  designing  thus  to  make  himinstrumental  in  draining  the  kii^- 
dom  of  money,  upon  pretence  of  employing  it  in  a  war  against  the  Turks,  bi^t 
in  reality  with  a  view  to  fill  his  owp  qofiers.  In  this  he  so  weU  served  tho 
court  of  Rome,  that,  some  time  after,  the  ppst  of  legate  was  conferred  opoo 
him  for  life ;  and  he  now  united  in  bis  peifson  the  prpmotions  of  legate,  car- 
dinal, arohbishop,  and  prime  minister.. 

Soon  after,  Warham,  chancellor,  ^afi  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  ;a 
veiy  moderate  temper,  chose  rather  to  retire  from  public  employment,  than 
maintain  an  unequal  contest  with  the  haughty  cardinal.  Wolsey  instantly 
seixed  the  chancellorship,  and  exeiqiscd  the  duties  of  that  .employment  w^th 
great  abilities  and  impartiality.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  kipg^s 
tieasares  exhausted,  and  his  taste  for  expense  still  continuing^  was  glad  to 
resign  his  ofice  of  treasurer,  and  retire  from  court.  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  been  instrumental  in  Wolsey's  rise,  withdrew  himself  in 
disgust;  the  duke  of  Suffolk  also  went  home  with  a  resolution  to  remain  pri- 
vate ;  whilst  Wolsey  availed  himself  of  their  discontents,  and  filled  up  thefr 
places  by  his  creatures,  or  bis  personal  assiduity.  These  were  vast  stretches 
of  power;  and  yet  the  ohurcbman  was  still  insatiable.  He  procured  a  bull 
from  the  pope,  empoweriixg  him  to  make  knights  and  counts,  to  legitimate 
bastards,  to  pve  degrees  in  arts,  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  and  to  grant  all 
sorts  of  dispensations.  So  much  pride  and  power  could  not  avoid  giviiM^ 
high  offence  to  the  nobility :  yet  none  dared  vent  their  indigpatipp ;  so  greatly 
were  they  in  terror  of  his  vindictive  temper 

In  ovder  to  divert  their  envy  from  his  inordinate  exaltation^  he  soon  enterc|d 
into  a  correspondence  with  Francis  the  First,  of  France,  who  had  taken  wauij 
methods  to  work  upon  bis  vanity,  and  at  last  succeeded.  In  consequence  of 
that  monarch  s  wishes,  Henry  was  persuaded  by  the  cardinal  to  restore 
Tonrnay  tc^  the  Fieoch :  and  he  also  agreed  to  an  interview  with  [a.  p.  1&90. 
Fcaucb.  This  expensive  congress  was  held  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres, 
9.  .  2  c 
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near  Calali,  witbin  the  Engtiah  pale,  !ii  compRmcnt  to  Hearf  for  ciosshif  the 
sea.  The  two  monarclu,  alter  salntiiig  each  other  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
iMir,  retired  into  a  tent  erected  for  the  purpose,  where  Henry  proceeded  to 
read  tl^e  articles  of  their  intended  alliance.  As  he  beg^an  to  read  the  first 
words  of  it,  "  f ,  Henry,  king,''  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  subjoined 
only  "of  Bta|^land,''  without  adding  France,  the  nsnal  style  of  English 
ttonarohs.  Francis  remarlLcd  this  delicacy,  and  expressed  his  approbation 
by  a  smile.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  the  nobihty  of  both 
courts  on  this  oocasion.  Many  of  them  iuYoWed  themselTcs  in  large  debts ; 
and  the  penury  of  a  life  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  extraTsgance 
of  a  few  days.  Besides,  there  at  first  appeared  something  low  and  illiberal  in 
the  mutual  distrusts  that  were  conspicuous  on  this  occasion :  the  two  kings 
never  met  without  having  the  number  of  their  guards  counted  on  both  sides ; 
oteiy  step  was  carefully  adjusted ;  they  passed  each  other  in  the  middle 
point  between  both  places,  when  they  went  to  visit  their  queens ;  and  at  the 
Mune  instant  that  Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  put  himself  into  the  hands 
•of  the  English  at  Guisnes.  But  Francis,  who  is  considered  as  the  first 
restorerof  true  politeness  in  Europe,  put  an  end  to  this  illiberal  method  of 
oonversing.  Taking  one  day  with  him  two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  he  rode 
directly  into  Ontsores,  crying  out  to  the  English  guards,  that  they  were  their 
pnsone^s,  and  desiring  to  be  carried  to  their  master.  Henry  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  appearance  of  Francis ;  and  taking  him  in  bis  arms,  '*  My 
lirother,"  said  he,  '*  you  have  here  given  me  the  most  agreeable  surprise ;  you 
have  shewn  me  the  foil  confidence  I  may  place  in  you ;  f  surrender  myself 
yovr  prisoner  from  this  moment.^'  He  then  took  from  his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls 
offbeat  value,  and,  putting  it  on  Francis,  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  the  sake 
of  his  prisoner.  Francis  agreed ;  and,  giving  him  a  bracelet  of  doable  the 
▼alue  of  the  former,  insisted  on  his  wearing  it  in  turn.  Henry  went  the  next 
day  to  Ardres  without  guards  or  attendants ;  and  confidence  being  now  siiS!- 
oi^ntly  established  between  these  monarchs,  they  employed  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  feasts  and  tournaments. 

Some  months  before,  a  defiance  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each 
Other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  importing  (hat  Henry 
and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready  in  the  plains  of  Picardy,  to 
answer  all  comers,  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt  and  tourney.  Accordingly, 
fhe  monarchs,  now  gorgeously  apparelled,  entered  the  lists  on  horseback ; 
Francis  surrounded  with  Henry's  guards,  and  Henry  with  those  of  Francis. 
lliey  were  both  at  that  time  the  most  comely  personages  of  their  age,  and 
prided  themselves  on  their  expertness  in  the  military  exercises.  The  ladies 
were  the  Judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry ;  and  they  put  an  end  to  the  encoun* 
ter  whenever  tiiey  thought  proper.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cfafly  French 
monarch  was  willing  to  gratify  Henry's  vanity,  by  allowing  him  to  enjOy  a 
petty  preeminence  in  these  pastimes.  He  ran  a  tilt  against  Monsieur  Gran- 
devfll,  whom  he  disabled  at  the  first  encounter.  He  engaged  Monsieur  do 
Montmorency,  whom,  however,  he  could  not  throw  from  the  saddle.  He 
ibught  at  faulcbion  with  a  French  nobleman,  who  presented  him  with  his 
courser  in  token  of  submission. 

A.  D.  15$1.]  But  these  empty  splendours  were  not  sufficient  to  appease 
the  jealousy  of  the  nobles  at  home,  or  quiet  the  murmurs  of  the  people. 
Among  these,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  son  of  him  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  was  the  foremost  to  complain.  He  had  often  been 
heard  to  treat  the  cardinal's  pride  and  profusion  with  just  contempt ;  and 
earryinghis  resentment  perhaps  to  an  improper  length,  some  low  informers 
took  care  that  Wolsey  should  be  apprised  of  all.  The  substance  of  his  im- 
peachment was,  that  he  had  consulted  a  fortune-teller  concerning  his  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  and  had  afi*ected  to  make  himself  popular.  This  was  but 
a  weak  pretext  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  nobleman,  whose  father  had  died  in 
defence  of  tiie  late  king:  but  he  was  brought  to  a  trial ;  and  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, whose  son  had  married  his  daughter,  was  created  high-steward,  to  pre- 
side at  this  solemn  procedure.  He  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor,  by  a 
jury  coi|Sisting  of  a  duke,  a  marquis,  seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons.  When 
^he  sentence  was  pronouncing  against  him,  and  the  high  -steward  came  to 
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mentioo  the  wckrd  traitor,  the  unhappy  prisoner  could  not  contain  his  indig- 
nation. "  My  lords/'  cried  he  to  the  Judges,  *'  I  am  no  traitor ;  and  for  what 
you  have  now  done  against  me,  take  my  sincere  forgiveness :  as  for  my  life. 
I  think  it  not  worth  petitioning  for ;  majr  God  forgive  you,  and  pity  me  V* 
He  was  soon  after  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 

By  this  time  the  immense  treasures  of  the  late  king  were  quite  exhausted 
on  empty  pageants,  guilty  pleasures,  or  vain  treaties  and  expeditions.  But 
the  king  relied  on  Wolsey  alone  for  replenishing  his  coffers ;  and  no  person 
could  be  fitter  for  the  purpose.  His  first  care  was  to  get  a  lar^e  sum  of 
money  from  tlie  people,  under  the  title  of  a  benevolence,  which  added  to  its 
being  rxtortod,  the  mortification  of  being  considered  as  a  free  gift.  Henry 
little  minded  the  manner  of  its  being  raised,  provided  he  had  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  However,  his  minister  met  with  some  opposition  in  his  attempts  to 
levy  these  extorted  contributions.  Having,  in  the  first  place,  [a.  d.  1523. 
exacted  a  considerable  subsidy  from  the  clergy,  he  next  addressed  himself  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  but  they  only  granted  him  half  the  supplies  he  de- 
manded. Wolsey  was  at  first  highly  offended  at  their  parsimony,  and  desired 
to  be  heard  in  the  house ;  but  as  this  would  have  destroyed  the  very  form  and 
constitution  of  that  august  body,  they  replied,  that  none  could  be  permitted 
to  sit  and  argue  there,  but  such  as  had  been  elected  members.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  made  in  this  reign  to  render  the  king  master  of  the  debates  in 
parliament.  Wolsey  first  paved  the  way  ;  and,  unfortanately  for  the  king- 
dom, Henry  too  well  improved  upon  his  plans  soon  after. 

A  treaty  with  France,  which  threatened  to  make  a  breach  with  the  emperor 
induced  Henry  to  wish  for  new  supplies ;  or  at  least  he  made  this  the  pretext 
of  his  demands.  But  as  the  parliament  had  testified  their  reluctance  to 
indulge  his  wishes,  he  followed  the  advice  of  Wolsey,  and  resolved  to  make 
use  of  his  prerogative  alone  for  that  purpose.  He  issued  out  commis- 
sions to  all  toe  counties  of  England,  for  levying  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
upon  the  clergy,  and  exacting  three  shillings  and  fourpence  from  the  laity, 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  cover  the  violence  of  the  measure  by  giving  it  tlie  name 
either  of  benevolence  or  loan.  This  unwarrantable  stretch  of  royal  power  was 
quickly  opposed  by  the  people ;  they  were  unwilling  to  snbmit  to  impositions 
unknown  till  now;  and  a  general  insurrection  threatened  to  ensue.  Henry 
had  the  prudence  to  stop  short  in  that  dangerous  path  into  which  he  had 
entered ;  and  declared,  by  circular  letters  to  all  the  counties,  that  what  was 
demanded  was  only  by  way  of  benevolence.  But  the  spirit  of  o|)pos!tion, 
once  roused,,  was  not  so  easily  quieted ;  the  citizens  of  London  hesitated  oh 
the  demand;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  insurrections  were  actually 
begun,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  duke  of  Snfiblk.  These  imposts,  which 
were  first  advised  by  Wolsey,  not  happily  succeeding,  he  began  to  lose  a 
little  of  his  favour  witli  the  king ;  and  this  displeasure  was  still  more  increased 
by  the  complaints  of  the  clergy,  who  accused  him  of  extortion.  Henry  re- 
proved Wolsey  in  severe  terms ;  which  rendered  him  more  cautious  and  art- 
ful for  the  future.  As  an  instance  of  his  cunning,  having  built  a  noble  palace, 
called  York-place,  at  Westminster,  for  his  own  use,  fearing  now  the  general 
censure  against  him,  he  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  king,  assuring  him  that 
from  the  first  he  intended  it  as  an  offer  to  his  majesty.  Thus  Wolsey's  im- 
punity only  served  to  pave  the  way  to  greater  extortions.  The  pride  of  this 
prelate  was  great ;  but  his  riches  were  still  greater.  In  order  to  have  ai  pre- 
text for  amassing  such  sums,  he  undertook  to  found  two  colleges,  one  at 
Ipswich,  his  native  place,  the  other  at  Oxford ;  and  for  these  he  received 
every  day  fresh  grants  from  the  pope  and  the  king.  To  execute  this  favourite 
scheme,  he  obtained  a  liberty  of  suppressing  several  monasteries,  and  convert- 
ing their  revenues  to  the  benefit  of  his  new  foundations.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  pope's  inducement  to  grant  him  these  privileges,  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  i>ontiff 's  interests ;  for  Henry  was  thus  himself 
taught  shortly  afterwards  to  imitate  what  he  had  seen  a  subject  perform  with 
impunity. 

Hitherto  the  whole  administration  was  carried  on  by  Wolsey ;  for  the  king 
was  contented  to  lose,  in  the  embraces  of  his  mistresses,  all  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects;  and  the  cardinal  undertook  to  keep  him  ignorant,  in  order  to 
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oon<ina«  hi*  Qwn  uncontrolled  auiborky.  Bat  no#  a  period  was  approach- 
ing that  was  fo  put  an  end  to  this  mlnlister's  exorbitant  power.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  and  imnortant  revolutions  that  ever  employed  the  atten- 
tion of  nukn,  was  now  ripe  for  exeontioB.  This  was  no  less  a  change  than  the 
Reformation ;  to  have  an  idea  of  the  rise  of  which,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a 
Onrsory  view  of  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  and  to  observe  by  what 
j^eemihglv  contradictory  means,  Providence  produces  the  most  happy  events. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  now,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  been 
corruptinjg  the  ancient  slmplloity  of  the  Gospfel,  and  converting  into  a 
temporahty,  the  kingdom  of  another  worlds  The  popes  had  been  fre- 
quently seen  at  the  head  of  their  own  armies,  fighting  for  their  dominions 
with  the  arm  of  flesh,  and  forgetting,  in  cruelty,  and  detestable  maxims  of 
state,  all  the  pretended  sanctity  of  their  characters.  The  cardinals,  prelates, 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  hvcd  in  envied  splendour,  and  were  served  like 
voluptuous  princes;  and  some  of  them  were  found  to  possess  eight  or  nine 
bishoprics  at  once.  Wherever  the  church  governed,  it  exerted  its  power 
with  cruelt^r ;  so  that  the  crime  of  tyranny  was  usually  added  to  its  luxuries. 
As  for  the  inferior  clergy,  botli  popish  and  protestant  writers  exclaim  against 
their  abandoned  and  dissolote  morals.  They  publicly*  kept  mistresses,  and 
bequeathed  to  their  illegitimate  children  whatever  they  were  able  to  save 
irom  their  pleasures,  or  extort  from  the  poor.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  a  will 
made  by  a  bishop  of  Cambray,  in  which  he  bequeathed  a  certain  sum  for  the 
use  of  the  bastards  he  already  had,  and  those  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
he  might  hapnen  to  have.  In  many  parts  of  England  and  Germany,  the  peo- 
ple obliged  tneir  priests  to  have  concubines,  that  the  laity  might  preserve 
their  wives  with  greater  security  ;  while  the  poor  laborious  peasant  and  arti- 
san saw  all  the  fruits  of  their  toil  go,  not  (o  clothe  and  maintain  their  own 
Jittle  fanulies,  but  to  pamper  men  who  insulted  them  with  lectures  to  which 
their  example  appeared  a  flat  contradiction.  But  the  vices  of  the  cler^  were 
not  greater  than  their  ignorance ;  few  of  them  knew  the  meaning  of  their  Latin 
mass.  Their  sagacity  was  chiefly  employed  in  finding  out  witches,  and  exor- 
cising the  possessed;  but  what  most  increased  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  them,  was  the  selling  pardons  and  absolutions  for  sin,  at  certain 
stated  prices.  A  deacon  or  subdeacon,  who  committed  murder,  was  ab- 
solved from  his  crime,  and  allowed  to  possess  three  benefices,  upon  paying 
twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot  might  commit  murder  for  about  ten 
pounds  of  our  money.  Every  crime  had  its  stated  value ;  and  absolutions 
were  given  for  sins  not  only  already  committed,  but  such  as  should  be  com- 
mitted hereafter.  The  wisest  of  the  people  looked  with  silent  detestation  on 
these  impositions ;  and  the  ignorant  themselves,  whom  fortune  seemed  to  have 
formed  for  slavery,  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  such  glaring  absurdities. 

These  vices  and  impositions  were  now  almost  come  to  a  head ;  and  (he  in- 
crease of  arts  and  learning  among  the  laity,  propagated  by  means  of  print- 
ing, which  had  been  lately  invented,  began  to  make  them  resist  that  power 
wmch  was  originally  founded  on  deceit.    'Leo  the  Tenth  was  at  that  time 

fope,  and  eagerly  employed  in  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
n  order  to  procure  money  for  carrying  on  that  expensive  undertaking,  he 
gave  a  commission  for  selling  indulgences,  a  practice  which  had  been  often 
tried  before.  These  were  to  free  the  purchaser  from  the  paius  of  purgatorjr ; 
and  they  would  serve  even  for  one's  friends,  if  they  were  purchased  with  that 
intention.  There  were  every  where  shops  opened  where  they  were  to  be 
•old ;  but  in  general  they  were  to  be  had  at  taverns,  brothels,  and  gaming- 
houses. The  Augustine  fidiars  had  usuallv  been  employed  in  Saxony  to  preach 
the  indulgenoes,  and  from  this  trust  had  derived  both  profit  and  consideration ; 
but  the  pope's  minister^  supposing  that  they  had  found  out  illicit  methods  of 
secreting  the  money,  transferred  the  lucrative  employment  from  them  to  the 
Dominicans.  Martin  Lulhef,  professor  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg  on 
the  Elbe,  was  an  Augustine  monk,  and  one  of  those  who  resented  this  trans- 
fer of  the  sale  of  indulgences  from  one  order  to  another.  He  began  to  shew 
his  indignation  by  preaching  against  their  eflicacy;  and  being  uatorallv  of  a 
fiery  temper,  and  provoked  by  opposition,  he  inveighed  a^nst  the  authority 
of  the  pope  himself.    Being  driven  hjtrd  by  his  adversaries,  still,  as  he  en- 
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fuffoA  UMmuiing  ill  ci4tpUf  mfpoti  ]il«  toneltf,  he  disoorered  sofno  aew 
irtMi«e  or  error  in  tlie  dMncli  of  Rome.  Tlie  peOfrfo',  who  Imd  long  groftood 
voder  tfao  papal  tyraaoy,  heard  his  diaeodrses  with  pleaftore,  and  defended 
Ma  aydaat  the  aoChorHy  aod  maehinatiOBS  of  hitf  eneniiee.  Proderle,  eleo- 
ter  of  Satoay,  soroamed  Hmt  Wise,  openly  protected  hfm ;  the  tepoblio  of 
Zorfiefa  even  roformed  their  obvrch  acoordiag  1o  the  new  model ;  and  Luther, 
a  ttan  satotaUy  inflexible  and  tehement,  was  beeome  ineapable,  elthor  from 
proBlsoa  of  adtaoeemeat  or  terrors  of  severity,  of  relinqdishing  a  seel  of 
whi^  be  was  biaisi^  the  fbailder.  It  was  in  tain,  therefore,  that  fte  pope 
issood  oaft  his  balls  against  Lather ;  it  was  in  Tain  that  the  DominieaB  friars 
Droeured  bis  booics  to  be  horned ;  he  boldly  abused  tiie  Dominicans,  and 
baraed  tbo  pope's  boll  la  the  streets  of  Wittenberg.  In  the  mean  time, 
fbe  diapvto  was  carried  on  by  writing  on  each  side.  Lather,  thoagh 
oppoaod  by  the  pope,  the  conelate,  and  all  the  detgy,  supported  Us  cause 
stngiy,  and  with  success.  Ai  the  ccvtroversy  was  new,  his  ignorance  of 
many  parts  of  the  subject  was  not  greater  than  theirs ;  and,  ill  as  he  wrote, 
they  answered  still  worse.  Opinions  are  lacalcated  upon  the  minds  of  man- 
Uad,  father  by  conMeBce  and  perseverance,  than  by  strength  of  reasoning 
or  beavty  of  diction ;  and  no  man  had  more  confidence  or  more  perse? erance 
than  be.  la  this  dispute  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  to  be  a  champion  en  both 
sfdoo.  As  fiither,  who  had  given  him  the  education  of  a  scholar,  permitted 
him  to  be  instrocted  in  school  divinity,  which  then  was  the  principal  object 
of  learned  inquiry.  Henry,  therefore,  willing  to  convince  the  world  of  his 
abilitieo  in  that  science,  obtained  the  pope's  permission  to  read  the  works  of 
Ladber,  which  bad  been  forbidden  onoer  pain  of  excommuidoatioB.  In  con- 
wqnenee  of  this,  the  king  defended  the  seven  sacraments,  out  of  St.  Thomas 
Aqolnas ;  and  shewed  some  dexterity  in  this  science,  though  it  is  thought 
that  Wolaey  had  the  chief  hand  in  directing  him.  A  book  being  thus  finished 
in  haste,  it  was  sent  to  Rome  for  the  pope's  approbation^  which  it  is  natural 
to  suppoae  would  not  be  withheld.  The  pontUT,  ravished  with  its  eloqaence 
and  depth,  eompared  it  to  the  labours  of  St.  Jerome  or  St.  Augustine,  and 
rewarded  the  author  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith ;  little  imagining 
thai  Heary  was  soon  to  be  one  of  the  most  terrible  enemies  tiiat  ctrer  the 
ebarob  of  Rome  had  to  oontend  with. 

Besides  these  causes,  which  contributed  to  render  tiie  Romish  ehnrch 
odious  aad  contemptible,  there  were  still  others,  proceedinr  fiom  political 
measttres.  Clement  the  Seventh  had  succeeded  Leo ;  and  the  hereditary 
animosity  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope  breaking  out  Into  a  war,  Cte- 
meat  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  with  thirteen  cardinals, 
his  adbereats,  kept  in  custody  for  his  ransom.  As  the  demands  of  the  em>- 
petor  were  exorbitant,  Henry  undertook  to  negociate  for  the  pope,  and  was 
procuiing  him  a  very  favourable  treaty ;  but  his  holiness,  in  the  mean  time, 
eormptlog  his  guards,  had  the  good  fortune  to  pro<^nre  liis  escape  ilrom  con- 
flnaatent ;  and  leaving  the  treaty  unfinished,  sent  Henry  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
his  asediation.  The  violence  of  the  emperor  taught  Henry  that  popes  mi  gh t  be 
i^arsd  widi  impunity ;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  pope  manifested  but  Tittle  of 
that  sanctity  or  infallibility  to  which  the  pontiffs  pretended.  BeflSdes,  ^ 
Hcnty  bad  Idiid  the  popo  thus  tmder  obligations,  he  supposed  that  he  might, 
apOB  any  emergency,  expect  a  grateful  return. 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  the  church  and  the  pope,  that  a  new  scene  was 
foiag  to  be  opened,  which  was  to  produce  endless  disturbances,  and  to 
.  change  the  whole  system  of  Europe.  Henry  had  now  been  nearly  twentr 
years  married  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  who,  as  we  have  already  [a.  d.  1 A27. 
related,  had  been  brought  over  from  Spain  to  marry  Ms  elder  brother,  who 
died  a  few  months  after  cohabitation.  But,  notwithstanding  the  submissive 
defereaee  paid  to  the  indulgence  of  the  church,  Henry's  marriage  with  this 
prinoess  did  not  pass  without  scruple  and  hesitation.  The  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  in  general  bent  against  a  conjui|;al  union  between  such  near  rela- 
tioBs  I  and  the  late  king,  though  he  had  solemnized  tiie  espousals  when  his 
son  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  gave  many  intimations  that  he  intended  to 
aa^ol  them  at  a  proper  opportunity.  These  intentions  might  have  (^ven 
Henry  some  doubts  and  scruples  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  mamagef ; 
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b«l  M  he  h«d  three  cbikhren  by  the  piinoett,  mad  m  her  churaeter  wnd  eon* 
duct  were  blaaeleu,  be  for  a  while  kept  his  lufifeitieiis  private.  But  the  was 
six  yeare  older  than  her  husband  ;  and  the  deoaj  of  her  beauty,  together  with 
particular  inilrmities  and  diseases,  had  contributed  to  nake  him  desifoos  of 
another  consort.  However,  though  he  felt  a  secret  dislike  to  her  person,  yet 
for  a  long  time  he  broke  out  into  no  flagrant  act  of  oontempt ;  being  contented 
to  range  from  beauty  to  beauty  among  the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  his  rank 
always  procuring  him  a  ready  compliance.  But  Henry  was  carried  forward, 
though  perhaps  not  at  first  excited,  by  a  motive  much  more  powerful  dian  tiM 
tacit  suggestions  of  his  conscience.  It  happened  that,  among  the  maids  of 
honour  then  attending  the  queen,  there  was  one  Anne  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of 
sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  gentleman  of  distipction,  and  related  to  many  of  the  nobi* 
lity.  He  had  been  employed  by  the  king  in  several  embassies,  and  was  mar* 
ried  to  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  The  beauty  of  Anne  surpassed 
whatever  had  hitherto  appeared  at  this  voluptuous  court ;  and  her  education, 
which  had  been  at  Paris,  tended  to  set  off  her  personal  charms.  Her  features, 
were  regular,  mild,  and  attractive ;  her  stature  elcgapt,  though  below  the  middle 
si^e ;  while  her  wit  and  vivacity  exceeded  even  her  other  allurements.  Henry, 
who  had  never  learned  the  art  of  restraining  any  passion  that  he  desired  lo 
gratify,  saw  and  loyed  her ;  but,  after  several  efforts  to  induoe  her  to  comply 
with  his  criminal  desires,  he  found  that  without  marriage  he  could  have  no 
chance  of  succoring.  This  obstacle,  therefore,  he  hardily  undertook  to 
remove;  and  as  his  own  queen  was  now  become  hateful  to  him — in  order  to 

{irocure  a  divorce,  he  alleged  that  his  conscience  rebuked  him  for  having  so 
ong  lived  in  incest  with  the  wife  of  his  brother.  In  this  pretended  perplexity, 
he  applied  to  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  owed  him  many  obligations,  desir* 
ing  him  to  dissolve  the  bull  of  the  former  pope,  which  had  given  him  permis- 
sion to  marry  Catharine ;  and  to  declare  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of 
the  holy  see,  to  dispense  with  a  law  so  strictly  enjoined  in  Scripture.  The 
unfortunate  pope  was  now  in  the  utmost  perplexity ;  queen  Catharine  was 
aunt  to  the  emperor  who  had  lately  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  whose  resentmeDt 
he  dreaded  to  rekindle  by  thus  injuring  so  near  a  relation ;  besides,  he  c€Nild 
not  in  prudence  declare  the  bull  of  the  former  pope  illicit ;  for  this  would  be 
giving  a  blow  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibilily.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry 
was  bis  protector  and  friend ;  the  dominions  of  England  were  the  chief  re- 
source from  which  bis  finances  were  supplied ;  and  the  king  of  Frsnee,  sosm 
lime  before,  had  obtained  a  bull  of  divorce  in  somewhat  similar  circumstanoes. 
In  this  exigency,  he  thought  the  wisest  method  would  be  to  spin  out  the  affair 
hy  a  negociation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  over  a  commission  to  Wolsey,  is 
conjunction  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  English  prelate, 
to  examine  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage  and  the  former  dispensation; 
granting  them  also  a  provisional  dispensation  for  the  king's  marriage  with 
any  other  person.  When  this  message  was  laid  before  the  coqncil  in  Bng- 
Jand,  they  prudently  considered  that  an  advice  given  by  the  pope  in  this  seoraC 
manner  might  verv  easily  be  disavowed  in  public,  and  that  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage would  totally  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of  any  issue  the  king  shoold 
have  by  such  a  match.  In  consequence  of  this,  fresh  messengers  were  de- 
spatched to  Rome,  and  evasive  answers  returned,  the  pope  still  contiouiafl: 
to  promise,  recant,  dispute,  and  temporize ;  hoping  that  the  king's  passion 
would  never  hold  out  during  the  tedious  course  of  an  ecclesiastical  controversy. 
In  this  he  was  entirely  mistaken.  Henry  bsd  been  long  taught  to  dispute  as 
well  as  he,  and  i|uickly  found,  or  wrested,  many  texts  of  Scripture  to  favour 
bis  opinions  or  his  passions.  To  his  arguments  he  added  threats,  assorinf^ 
the  pope,  that  the  English  were  already  but  too  well  disposed  lo  withdraw 
from  the  holy  see  ;  and  that,  if  he  continued  uncomplying,  the  whole  country 
would  readily  follow  the  example  of  a  monarch,  who,  stung  by  ingratitude, 
should  deny  nil  obedience  to  a  pontiff  by  whom  he  had  always  been  treated 
with  falsehood  and  duplicity.  The  king  even  proposed  to  his  holiness*  who^ 
ther,  in  case  of  his  not  being  permitted  to  put  away  his  present  queen»'  he 
might  not  have  a  dispensation  for  having  two  wives.at  a  time. 

The  pope,  perceiving  the  eagerness  of  the  king,  at  one  time  had  thoughts 
of  complying  with  his  solicitations,  and  sent  cardinal  Campeggio,  his  legate. 
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to  Ixmdaa*  wbo,  with  Wobey,  opened  a  eonit  Ibr  tiying  tka  [a.  d.  1088. 
leiptiiiiaey  of  the  klni^s  i^resent  marriai^e,  and  cited  the  Idng  and  the  queen  to 
appear  heiore  them.  They  both  presented  themselvea ;  and  the  king  answered 
to  his  name  when  called :  bat  the  queen,  instead  of  answering  to  hers,  rose 
ftmn  her  seat,  and,  throwing  herseff  at  the  king's  feet,  in  the  most  patiietio 
manner  entreated  him  to  hare  pi^  upon  her  helpless  situation.  A  stranger, 
vnprotected,  nnfHended,  she  confd  only  rely  on  him  as  her  gnardian  and  do- 
fender  ;  on  him  alone  who  knew  her  submission  and  her  innoeenoe,  and  not 
upon  any  court  in  which  her  enemies  prevailed,  and  would  wrest  the  laws 
against  ber:  she  therefore  refused  the  present  trial,  where  she  could  expect 
nehber  justice  nor  impartiality.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  queen's  objections, 
her  trial  went  forward ;  and  Henry  shortly  hoped  to  be  gratified  in  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  The  principal  point  which  came  before  the  legates, 
was  the  proof  of  prince  Artiiur's  consummation  of  bis  marriage  with  Catha- 
rine, wbSch  some  of  bis  own  expressions  to  that  purpose  tended  to  confirm. 
Other  topics  were  preparing,  tending  to  prove  the  inability  of  the  pope  him- 
self to  grant  such  a  dispensation :  and  the  business  seemed  now  to  be  draw- 
ing near  a  period,  when,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  Campeggio,  without  any 
warning,  and  Upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  suddenly  prorogued  the  eourt* 
and  transferred  the  cause  befbre  the  court  of  Rome. 

During  the  course  of  these  perplexing  negociations,  on  the  issue  of  which 
Hfenry's  happiness  seemed  to  depend,  he  had  at  first  expected  to  find  in  his 
favourite  Wolsey  a  warm  defender  and  a  steady  adherent ;  but  in  this  he 
Ibund  himself  mistaken.  Wolsey  seemed  to  be  nearly'in  the  same  dilemma 
with  the  pope.  On  the  one  band,  he  was  to  please  his  master  the  king,  from 
whom  he  bad  received  a  thousand  marks  of  favour ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
feared  to  disoMige  the  pope,  whose  servant  he  more  ionnediately  was,  and 
who  besides  had  power  to  punish  his  disobedience.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
continue  neuter  in  this  controversy ;  and,  thongh  of  ail  men  the  most  hUoghfyy 
he  gave  way  on  this  occasion  to  his  colleague  Campeggio  in  all  things,  pre- 
tending a  deference 'to  bis  skill  in  canon  law.  Wolsey 's  scheme  of  tempori»» 
mg  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  king;  but  lor  a  While  he  endeavoured  to 
stifle  his  resentment,  until  it  could  act  with  -  more  fatal  certainty.  He  Ibr 
some  time  looked  out  for  a  faian  of  equal  abiMties  and  less  art;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  accident  threw  fa  his  way  one  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  man 
of  learning  and  talent,  and  probably  6f  greater  integrity  than  the  cardinal. 
Cranmer  was  a  doctor  of  diVinlty,  and  a  professor  at  Cambridge,  but  had 
lost  his  ofBcc  npon  Uiarrying  contrary  to  the  institutes  of  the  eaaoo  law,  which 
enjoined  celibacy  to  all  the  elergy.  He  had  travelled  in  his  youth  into  Oei^ 
many ;  and  it  was  there  he  became  acquainted  with  Lnther^s  works,  and  em-' 
braced  his  doctrines.  This  man  happening  to  fall  one  evening  into  company 
with  Gardiner,  secretary  of  stote,  and  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  the  busmess 
of  the  divorce  became  the  subject  of  coaversation.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  the  readiest  way  to  quiet  the  king's  conscienoe,  or  to  extort  the  pope's 
consent,  would  be  to  consult  all  the  universities  of  Europe  upon  the  affair ; 
an  advice  which,  being  brought  to  the  king,  pleased  him  so  much,  that  Cran- 
mer was  desired  to  follow  the  court 

The  king,  finding  himself  provided  with  a  person  who  could  [a.  d.  ldS9. 
supply  Wolsey's  place,  appeared  less  reserved  in  his  resentments  against  that 
prelate.  The  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  him ;  and  he  was  soon  after  commanded  to  resign  the  great  seal. 
Crimea  are  easily  found  against  a  favourite  in  disgrace;  and  the  cour- 
tiers did  not  fail  to  increase  the  catalogue  of  his  errors.  He  was  ordered 
to  depart  from  his  palace  at  Westminster ;  and  all  his  Aimiture  and  plato 
were  converted  to  the  king's  use.  The  inventory  of  his  goods  being  taken, 
they  were  found  to  exceed  even  the  most  extravagant  surmises.  Of  fine  Hol- 
land alone  there  were  found  a  thousand  pieces ;  the  walls  of  his  palace  were 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  silver;  he  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  massy 
gold ;  all  the  rest  of  his  riches  and  furniture  were  in  proportion,  and  proba- 
bly their  greatness  invited  the  hand  of  power.  The  parliament  soon  afler 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  Star-chamber  against  him ;  and  he  was 
ordered  to  retire  to  Bsher,  a  country  seat  which  he  possessed  near  Hamtp- 
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tiwi  tlwrio  to  Midi  Hbt  kteff *•  fai;tber  pleai»r«»  witi^  idl  the  inctqmtfoM  of 
hope  Mid  tApMbcnaiQii*  SUU.  however,  he  vat  ia  poisesaion  of  the  arcb- 
t|ich#fiifte  of  X  ock,  aad  the  biihopric  of  Winches ter ;  and  the  kios  f  ave  him 
dMtont  skams  of  hope,  by  acAwng  him  a  ring,  acqompanied  with  a  pacions 
n»eftiig«*  W<9Uej,  who,  like  everj  had  character,  was  proad  to  his  equals, 
liad  wofmrn  to  those  above  him,  happeuiog  to  meet  the  lung's  messenger  on 
hArsebackyimaediateiy  alighted,  and,  throwing  himselfon  his  kneesin  the  mire, 
reoeived*  in  t^t  »bjei)t  manner,  those  marks  of  bis  majesty's  condescension. 
But  hi«  bones  were  soon  overtarned ;  for,  after  he  had  remained  some  timje  at 
A.  9. 1630.]  Bsber,  be  was  ordered  to  nemove  to  his  aee  of  York,  where  he 
took  J$p  his  residence  at  Cawood,  and  rendered  himself -very  popalar  in  the 
Qoigbbourbood  by  his  aifabilily.  He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  nnmo- 
lest0d  in  this  retreat.  He  was  arrested  bv  the  ;earl  of  Northumberland*  at 
the  king's  oomnajad,  for  higb-ti:eason ;  and  prc^parations  were  made  for  con- 
dnoting  him  to  London,  in  order  to  his  trial.  He  at  first  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  roqaisitaon,  aa  beiog  a  cardinal ;  but  finding  tbe  earl  bent  on  per- 
fiftMiog  his  iCQBunissioii>  he  complied,  and  set  ont,  by  easy  joameys,  for  £on- 
dkw,  to  appear  as  a  omiin^l,  where  he  had  acted  as  a  king.  In  his  way  he 
steyod  a  lorti^ht  at. the  maasion  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbufv :  where  one  day 
at  dinner  he  was  taken  ill,  not  without  violent  suspicions  of  having  pouoned 
himself.  BcABg  tbence  brought  forward,  he  with  much  difficulty  reached 
liaic#ster.  abbey ;  wihefe  tbe  monks  coming  out  to  meet  him,  he  said,  **  Father 
aUiotv  I  am  eome  to  lay  my  bones  among  you ;"  and  immediately  ordered  hia 
bmito  hie  prepared.  As  his  disorder  increased,  an  officer  being  placed  near,  at 
Ottoe  to  guard  and  attend  him,  he  spoke  to  him,  a  little  before  he  expired,  to 
ihis  offoct:  '*!  pray  you  have  me  heartily  recommended  unto  his  royal 
majesty ;  bo  is  a  pnnce  of  a  most  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart; 
and  rather  than  be  will  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger 
pne  half  of  h*s  kingdom*  I  do  assure  you  I  have  kneeled  before  him,  for 
tlw<ee  hours  tcipelhor,  to  persuade  him  from  his  will,  and  appetite ;  but  could 
not  ppevail.  tiad  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king, 
he  i^aid  m^  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  .the  just  re- 
ward that.I.«Mist  receive  for  my  indulgent  paina  and  study,  not  rc;gardlog 
ai|y  aervioe  .to  God,  but  onliy  to  my  prince.  He  died  soon  after,  in  all  the 
pangs  of  remorse,  and  left  -a  life  which  be  had  all  along  rendered  tarbid  Jby 
ambition*  aud  vretohed  by  mean  assidoities.  He  left  two  natoral  children  ; 
one  of  wh9m«  being  a  priest,  was  loaded  with  church  preferments. 
.  Henry  being,  now  fi«ed  from  (he  control  of  n  person  who  had  for  some 
time  been  an  .obstacle  to  his  intentions,  by  Cranmer'a  advice  he  bad  the  lega- 
lity of.  hia  present  marriage  oanvassed  in  the  most  noted  universities  of 
Europe,  it  ivasvery  e«traordifiary  to  see  the  king  on  one  side  soliciting  the 
nniveraities  to  be  favourable  to  his  pasa&on;  aud  on  the  other,  the  emperor 
preasing  them  with  equal  ardour  to  he  favourable  to  his  aunt  Henry  libe- 
rally newnrded  those  doctors  who  declared  on  his  side :  and  the  emperor 
granted  benefices  to  such  as  vot«d  in  conformity  to  his  wi^es.  Time  has  die* 
covered  these  intrigues.  In  one  of  Heniy's  aceount-books  we  find  the  dia- 
bursements  he  made  on  these  occasions.  To  a  sub-deacon  he  gave  a  crown, 
to  a  deacon  two  crowns;  and  he  also  gratified  or  rewarded  the  rest,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  consequence  of  their  station  or  opinion.  The  person,  however, 
who  bribed  on  these  occasions,  excuaed  himself  by  declaring  that  he  never 
paid  the  money  till  after  the  vote  was  given.  In  this  contest,  tbe  liberalities, 
and  eonsec^nently  the  votes,  of  Henry,  prevailed;  his  intrigues  for  a  favour- 
able decision  beis^  better  carried  on,  as  he  was  most  interested  in  the 
debate.  All  the  coUeges  of  Ita^  and  France  unanimously  declared  his  pre- 
sent marriage  to  be  repugnant  to  all  laws  divine  and  human ;  and  therefore 
aAleged,  that  it  was  not  in.  the  power  of  the  pope  himself  to  grant  a  dispensa* 
tion.  The  only  places  where  this  decision  was  most  warmly  o|)posed,  were 
Oxford  and  Cambridge:  but  they  also  concurred  in  the  same  opinion  at  last, 
having  furnished  out  the  formality  of  a  debate.  But  the  agents  of  Henry 
were  net  content  with  the  sufirages  ot  the  universities  alone ;  the  opinions 
of  the  Jewish  rabbles  were  also  demanded;  and  their  vo^es  were  easily 
^'■enghtap. 
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Hwiy,  Miiw  tlHit  fofttte4  kf  tlM  mffrsfM  •f  Ike  avifeni*  [a,  0.  usiw 
lies,  «ow  iMolTed  (o  oppope  ^eii  tlie  pope  himself;  vi4  hegw  in  pwHsaieal 
by  lemiBf  ea  old  law  against  Oie  olersy,  t»7  which  it  was  decreed,  that  all 
those  who  had  sabmitted  to  the  legatine  sadiority,  had  inearred  seTeie  peaalt 
ties.  The  olergy,  to  conciliate  the  kias's  feiyoar,  were  compelled  to  pmf  m 
fine  of  a  bandred  and  eighteen  thoaiHind  poea4ik  A  eoofesMoa  wsa  likewise 
extorted  firom  tham,  thst  the  fcinf  wai  protector  and  sapveme  heed  of  the 
ehaieh  and  the  derf  y  of  Bnf  lead.  These  ooooesstons  oat  off  a  sieat  part  off 
the  esMilaneiits,  and  still  mere  of  the  power,  of  the  ehareh  of  Rome.  An  aoft 
wss  soon  afler  passed  against  letjriag.the  irst-fraits,  or  a  yeaf  s  [a,  t»«  16391 
rant,  of  an  the  bishoprics  that  became  Taeant.  The  tie  that  held  Henry  ta 
the  church  being  thus  brokeOt  be  resolved  to  beep  no  faitber  measures  with 
the  pontiff.  He  therefore  privately  married  Anne  Beleyn,  whom  bo  bad 
ciaated  nutfohioness  of  Pembroke;  the  dnfce  of  Norfolk,  aaele  to  the  now 
^aeen,  her  father,  mother,  and  doctor  Cranmer,  being  present  at  the  pere* 
sMny.  Soon  after,  finding  the  qoeea  pregnaat,  he  pablidy  owned  his  mar« 
riage;  and,  to  eekmr  his  disobedience  to  the  pope  with  an  a»pearanoe  of 
triaoq»h,  be  passed  with  his  beaotifal  bride  throogh  London,  wtm  a  magailU 
eeaee  greater  than  had  been  ever  kaowa  before.  The  streets  were  strewed, 
the  araUs  of  the  honses  were  hong  with  tapestry,  the  eondnits  ran  with  wine^ 
aad  an  oniTcrsal  joy  was  difaaed  among  the  people,  who  wete  conteuteA 
nibar  with  the  present  festivity,  thaa  soUoltoos  to  examine  the  motives  of  it. 
Catbariae,  who  had  ait  along  supported  her  claims  with  vesointioo,  aad  yel 
with  asodas^,  was  cited  to  a  trial :  hot,  refnsiag  to  appear,  she  was  pro* 
aeaacod  oootamacionss  aad  jadgment  was  given  ti^saiasl  the  validity  of  her 
marriafo  with  the  king.  At  length,  finding  the  inotUitiy  of  farther  resistanoe^ 
shevedced  to  Ampthill,  near  Danstable^  where  she  paesed  the  rest  of  herliis 
ia  priTae  J  aad  ptMkoe. 

When  this  inteliigenee  was  eonveyed  to  Rome,  the  oonelave  was  in  a  rafo  9 
aad  the  pope,  incited  by  the  ardoar  of  the  cardinals,  and  frightened  also  by  the 
meaafeg  of  the  emperor,  pablished  a  aentence,  declaring  queen  Cathavina 
alone  lo  bo  Henry's  lawful  wife ;  and  reqairiag  him  to  take  her  again,  vrtih  a 
deauDciatioa  of  censures  in  case  of  refusal.  On  the  other  band,  Heni^jr,  find-* 
ing  that  hia  sabjects  of  all  ranks  had  taken  part  with  feim,  aad  had  wiUinglT 
caaiplied  with  his  attempts  lo  break  off  a  foreign  dependence,  resolved  no 
loager  to  continue  those  submissions  which  no  power  could  extort  The  pea* 
pie  had  boea  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great  innovatioa:  care  had  been 
takea  for  seam  yeais  to  inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese.  The  king,  therefore,  no  longer 
delayed  his  meditated  soheme  of  separating  entirely  from  the  church  of  Room. 
The  parliament  was  at  his  devotion ;  the  nu^ority  of  the  clergy  were  in  his 
iaterest,  as  they  bad  already  declared  against  the  pope,  by  decreeing  ia 
Isvoar  of  the  divorce ;  and  the  people,  above  all,  wished  to  see  the  church 
handUed,  which  had  so  long  coatrollcd  them  at  pleasure,  and  grown  opulent 
hy  their  labours  and  distresses.  Thus  all  things  conspiring  to  co-operate  with 
his  designs,  be  ordered  himself  to  be  declared  by  bis  clergy  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Moreh ;  the  parliament  confirmed  the  tide,  aiK>lished  all  [a.  d.  1684* 
aatbority  of  the  pope  in  Bogland,  voted  all  tributes  fomerly  paid  to  the  holy 
see  aa  ille^l,  and  intrusted  the  king  with  the  collation  to  all  ecelesiastieai 
beaeffees.  Itic  nation  came  into  the  king's  measures  with  joy,  and  took  a» 
oaih,  oalled  the  oath  of  sopremaey ;  all  the  credit  of  the  pope,  that  had  sub- 
sisted for  ages*  was  now  at  once  overthrown ;  and  none  seemed  to  repine  at  the 
revoiatioii»  except  those  who  were  immediately  intereated  by  their  depen- 
dcaee  on  the  court  of  Rome. 

But  tboogb  Heafy  bad  thus  separated  from  the  chavob,  he  had  not  addicted 
hiameif  to  the  system  of  any  other  reformer.  The  idea  of  heresy  still  appeared 
fietMtable  as  well  as  formidable  to  him ;  and  whilst  his  resentment  agalnflt 
the  aeo  of  Rome  bad  removed  one  part  of  his  early  prejudices,  be  made  it  a 
peiat  never  to  r^iaquish  the  rest  Separate  as  be  stood  from  the  oathelia 
shoreb,  and  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he  still  valued  hiawelf  on 
amiataining  the  catholic  doctrines,  and  on  guarding,  by  fire  aad  sword,  4kto 
iBMiglnea purity  of  its  catabUabmenU.  .His  nOniaters  and  eowtieia  via  aff 
A.  3D 
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MB  kttotley  a  eharaetor  at  bit  coodocty  and  seemed  to  waver,  doiinf  the  trh6le 
reign,  between  tbe  ancient  and  tbe  new  religion.  Tbe  yoong  qneen,  engaged 
hj  interest  as  well  as  inclination,  favoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers ;  Tho- 
mas Cromwell,  who,  from  being  a  creature  of  Wolsey,  had,  by  an  admirable 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  bis  old  master,  procured  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  the  king,  embraced  the  same  views.  Being  a  man  of  prudence  and  ability, 
he  was  very  successful  in  promoting  the  Reformation,  though  in  a  concealed 
inanner.  Granmer,  who  was  now  become  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  all 
along  adopted  the  protestant  tenets*  and  had  gained  Henry's  friendship  by 
his  candour  and  sincerity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhered 
to  the  old  mode  of  worship ;  and  by  the  greatness  of  his  rank,  as  well  as  bv 
his  talents  for  peace  and  war,  he  had  great  weight  in  the  king's  oonncil. 
Gardiner,  lately  created  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  enlisted  himself  in  the 
same  party ;  and  the  suppleness  of  his  character,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  oon- 
duet,  had  rendered  him  extremely  useful  to  it.  The  king,  meanwhile,  who 
held  the  balance  between  these  contending  factions,  was  enabled,  by  the 
courtship  paid  him  by  both  protestants  and  catholics,  to  assume  an  immeasur- 
able authority. 

•  As  the  mode  of  religion  was  not  yet  known,  and  as  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  of  opposite  sentiments  were  extremely  exasperated,  it  naturally  followed 
that  several  must  foil  a  sacrifice  in  the  contest  between  ancient  establish- 
ments and  modern  reformation.  The  reformers  were  tbe  first  who  were  ex- 
hibited as  unhappy  examples  of  the  vindictive  fury  of  those  who  were  for  the 
continuance  of  ancient  supq&rstitions.  One  James  Bainham,  a  gentleman  of 
the  Temple,  being  accused  of  favouring  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  had  been 
brought  before  sir  Thomas  More,  during  his  chancellorship ;  and,  after  being 
pot  to  the  torture,  was  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  was  burned  in 
Smithfield.  Thomas  Bilney,  a  priest,  had  embraced  the  new  doctrines ;  but, 
being  terrified  into  an  abjuration,  he  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  that  he  went 
into  Norfolk,  publicly  recanting  his  former  conduct,  and  exposing  the  errors' 
of  popery.  He  was  soon  seiaed,  tried  in  tbe  bishop's  court,  condemned  as  a 
relapsed  heretic,  and  burned  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was 
not  remiss  in  punishing  such  as  disowned  the  propriety  of  his  late  defection 
from  Rome ;  and,  as  the  monks  suffered  most  by  the  Reformation,  so,  from 
their  fVee  manner  of  speaking,  they  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  royal  re- 
^sentment. 

To  assist  him  in  bringing  these  to  punishment,  the  parliament  had  made 
it  cppitai  to  deny  his  supremacy  over  the  church;  and  mafay  priors  and  eccle- 
siastics lost  their  lives  lor  this  new  species  of  crime.  But  of  those  «iho  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  Uiis  stern  and  unjust  law,  none  are  so  much  to  be  regretted  as 
John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  celebrated  sir  Thomas  More. 
Fisher  was  a  prelate  eminent  for  bis  learning  and  morals ;  but  so  firmly 
attached  to  ancient  opinions,  that  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  deprived  of 
Ills  ecclesiastical  revenues ;  so  that  he  had  scarcely  even  rags  to  cover  him  in 
his  severe  confinement.  He  was  soon  after  indicted  for  denying  the  king's 
A,  D.  1535.]    supremacy,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 

Sir  Thomas  More  is  entitled  to  greater  pity,  as  his  merits  were  greater. 
This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  one  of  tbe  revivers  of  ancient  literature, 
and  inoontestably  the  foremost  writer  of  his  age,  had,  for  some  time,  refused 
to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  capricious  passions  of  the  king.  He  had  been 
ereated  chancellor ;  hut  gave  up  that  high  office,  rather  than  eoneur  in  the 
breach  With  the  ohurch  or  Rome.  The  austerity  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners,  had  in  no  wise  encroached  on  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  he  could  preserve 
that  natural  gaiety  which  was  probably  Inspired  by  conscious  innocence.  But 
on  the  present  occasion,  being  put  into  confinement,  no  entreaties  or  argu- 
ments could  prevail  upon  him  to  pronounce  an  entire  acknowledgment  of 
the  justice  of  tbe  king's  claims.  One  Rich,  who  was  then  solicitor-general, 
was  sent  to  confer  with  him ;  and  in  his  presence  he  was  inveigled  to  say,  that 
any  question  with  regard  to  the  law  which  established  that  prerogative,  was 
like  a  two-edced  sword ;  if  a  person  answered  one  way,  it  would  confound  his 
sovl  9  if  another,  it  would  destroy  his  body.    Tliese  words  were  soflicient  for 
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the  toae  iafomer.  to  hutg  an  aceasatton  opoo;  attd»  aa  tdala  at  tiat tuM- 
were  inero  formalities,  the  jary.  fave  aenteooe. agaiiiat  More,  who  had  long, 
expected  his  fate.    His  natoral  .cheerfolness  attenided  liim  to  the  last :  when  • 
he  was  mounting  to  the  sotfold,  he  said  to  one,  **  Friend,  help  me  op;  and 
when  I  go  down  again,  let  me  shift  for  myself/'    The  eaeootiooer  askings  his  > 
Ibigif  eoess,  he  granted  the  request,  hot  told  him,  ''  Yoo  will  newer  get  credit 
by  beheading  me,  my  neck  is  so  short."    Then  laylog  his  head  on  the  block, 
he  bade  the  executioner  stay  till  be  had  pat  aside  his  beard ;  *'  for,"  said  he, 
**  that  has  never  comnntted  treason." 

The  oonenrrenee  which  the  people  seemed  to  lend  to  these  severities,  added* 
to  the  great  anthority  which  Henry,  from  his  severe  administration,  possessed, 
induced  him  to  proceed  still  farther  in  his  scheme  of  innovation.  As  the  < 
monks  had  all  along  shewn  him  the  greatest  resistance,  he  resolved  at  once  to 
deprive  them  of  future  power  to  injure  him.  He  accordingly  empowered* 
Cromwell,  secretary  of  state,  to  send  oommbsioners  into  the  several  counties 
of  Bngland  to  inspect  the  monasteries,  and  to  report,  with  rigorous  exact- 
ness, tho  oondnct  and  deportment  of  suoh  as  were  resident  there.  This  em- 
ployment was  readily  undertaken  by  some  creatures  of  the  court,  namely. 
Lay  ton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Petre,  and  Belasis,  who  are  said  to  have  dis- 
covered monstrous  disorders  in  many  of  the  religious  bouses ; — whole  pon* 
vents  of  women'  abandoned  to  all  manner  of  lewdness ;  friars  accomplices  in- 
their  crimes ;  pious  frauds  every  where  practised  to  increase  the  devotion  and 
liberality  of  the  people  ;  and  cruel  and  inveterate  factions  maintained  between 
the  members  of  many  of  these  institutions.  These  accusations,  whether  true 
or  false,  were  urged  with  great  clamour  against  these  communities ;  and  a 
general  horror  was  excited  in  the  nation  against  them. 

The  king  now  thought  he  might  with  safety,  and  even  some  degree  of  popu-. 
larity,  abolish  these  institutions ;  but,  willing  to  proceed  gendy  at  first,  he 
rave  directions  to  the  parliament  to  go  no  farther  at  present  than  to  suppress 
the  smaller  monasteries,  which  possessed  revenues  below  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  By  this  act  three  hundred  and  seventy-  [a.  d.  1596. 
six  monasteries  were  suppressed  ;  and  their  revenues,  amounting  to  thirty- 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  were  granted  to  the  king,  besides  &eir  goods 
ud  plate,  computed  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more.  But  this  was  only 
'the  btfgianing  ofhis  confiscations;  for,  about  two  years  after,  he  resolved 
Dpoo  the  entire  destruction  of  all  monasteries  whatsoever.  A  new  visitation 
vas  therefore  appointed,  and  fresh  crimes  were  also  produced ;  so  that  his 
severitiea  were  conducted  with  such  seeming  justice  and  success,  that  in  less 
than  two  years  he  became  possessed  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  monastic 
foundations.  These,  on  the  whole,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five, 
of  which  twenty-eight  bad  abbots  who  enjoyed  a  seat  in  parliamept.  Ninety, 
eollegiata  institutions,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  chantries 
and  free  chapels,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hospitals,  were  likewise  suppressed. 
The  whole  revenue  of  these  establishments  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  pounds — less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  national  income. 
The  loss  which  was  sustained  by  the  clergy  upon  this  oocasion,  was  by  no 
nwans  so  great  or  mortifying  as  the  cruel  insults  and  reproaches  to  which  they 
were  exposed  for  their  former  frauds  and  avarice.  The  numberless  relics 
which  they  had  amassed  to  delude  and  draw  moneysfrom  the  people,  were  now- 
brought  forward,  and  exposed  before  the  populace  with  the  most  poignant 
contempt : — an  angel  with  one  wing,  that  brought  over  the  head  of  the  spear 
which  pierced  the  side  of  Christ ;  coals  that  had  roasted  St«  Laurence ;  the 
parings  of  St  Edmund's  toes ;  certain  relics  to  prevent  rain ;  others  to  stop 
the  i^eneration  of  weeds  among  corn.  There  was  a  crucifix  at  Boxley  in  Kent, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  BLood  of  Grace,  which  had  been  long 
in  reputation  for  bending,  raising,  rolling  the  eyes,  and  shaking  the  head.  It 
was  brought  to  London,  and  iHroken  to  pieces  at  Paul's  cross ;  and  the  wheels 
and  springa  by  which  it  was  actuated  were  shewn  to  the  people.  At  Hales, 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  monks  had  carried  on  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  pre- 
tended blood  of  Christ  in  a  crystal  phial.  This  relic  was  no  other  than  the 
blood  of  a  duck  killed  weekly,  and  exhibited  to  the  pilgrim:  if  his  prayers 
were  accepted,  the  blood  was  shewn  him ;  if  supposed  to  be  rejected,  the  |>bial 
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_  n.  But  te  Apoili  •€  St  TtoMM  k  Beekef  i  tbtilics  «l  Cwilerbiinr,  «x- 
oawlvd  :wlwt  vvfeB  iMsgiteliott  ttlMit  ooneelTe.  Tl6  thriM  wM  broken  down ; 
•M  the  gold  tbiU  adotiMd  it  filled  two  large  ebeftU,  wiiieli  efglit  8tMU  tteii 
ooald  hardljoany  out  of  die  choreli.  The  klof  etea  tiled  the  ieiitt  MnMetf 
tto  ft|ipe«r,  and  to  be  tried  Imd  ooAdetaiwed  tui  tt  trtifM.  He  erde^ed  his  neme 
to  be  stniek  oat  of  the  calendiir,  hii  bonee  to  be  bemed^  ftttd^e  oflce  for  his 
feUinii  to  be  etmok  o«t  of  the  bietiery . 

Such  were  the  violent  meMares  with  wbfeh  tbe  king  fR>eeeded  agnfntt 
dieiie  ecati  of  indolenee  and  impostnre ;  bvt  at  creat  momwa  were  oxeited 
otMn  iUs  oceaaioa,  he  took  eare  timt  aN  those  who  eoaM  be  Meliil  to  Mat,  or 
evtedangerona  in  oaie  of  opposition,  shonld  be  sharers  in  the  spoil.  He 
either  mnde  n  gift  of  the  io?en«es  of  tbe  conventi  to  Ida  i^neipal  oooitiers, 
dt  aold  them  at  low  priees,  br  exehanged  tbsni  Ibr  odier  lands  on  "veny  disad- 
wutagcoos  teivis.  He  ereoted  six  new  biahoprfes,  Weauninster,  Onftwd, 
Fstsrborongh,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Olouoeater,  of  whicb  dM  last  five  atiH 
eentinoet  He  ahio  nettled  sahiries  on  tba  nbboca  and  priors,  proportioned  to 
tbdr  formOr  revennes  or  their  merits:  aad  enob  monk  was  nllowed  a  yeoHy 
pension  of  eight  marks  fi>r  his  sobeistence. 

•  Bot  tboogb  the  king  bad  entirely  separated  himself  IhMn  Rome,  he  wns  mi- 
williBK  to  follow  any  gnide  in  eoostmcting  a  new  system.  He  wonld  not 
themora  wboHy  nboUra  theie  praotioes  by  wbieb  priesleraft  bad  been  carried 
tn  each  a  pitoh  of  nbsnrdily.  The  inrocation  of  saiDts  was  not  yet  aboliriied 
by  Mm,  bntonly  restrained.  He  proeored  an  not,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
gave  orders,  to  bave  the  Bible  translated  into  the  vnlgar  tongne:  bot  it  was 
not  permitted  to  be  put  into  tbe  bands  of  the  laity.  It  was  a  eapital  erime  to 
believe  In  the  pope's  snpremaoy ;  and  yet  equally  heinons  to  be  of  the  reformed 
vaKgion,  as  established  in  Germany.  His  opinions  were  at  length  delivered 
in  a  law,  which,  fhnn  its  horrid  cooseqoenoes,  was  afterwards  teraied  tbe 
Bloody  Statute,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  whoever,  by  word  or  writing, 
should  deny  transubstandalaon,  whoever  should  persist  in  affirming  that  tbe 
oomnniniOn  in  both  kinds  was  neeessary,  tbat  it  was  lawlbl  Ibr  priests  to 
marry,  that  vows  of  ehasttty  might  be  broken,  tbat  private  masses  wei% 
unprofitable,  or  that  aurioular  ooafession  was  unnecessary,  should  be  found 
gmlty  of  heresy,  and  burned  or  hanged  as  the  ooort  should  determine.  As 
the  pe<M>le  were  at  that  time  chiefly  composed  of  those  who  followed  the  o|4- 
niobs  of  Luther,  aad  such  as  sdil  adhered  to  the  pope,  this  statute,  widi  Henry's 
Ibialer  decrees,  in  sosm  measure  ineluded  both,  and  opened  a  ileld  for  perao- 
ention,  whioh  soon  alter  produced  its  dreadful  harvests. 

Tbese  severities,  however,  were  nreeeded  by  oae  of  a  ditereat  nature, 
arising  neither  fkom  religions  nor  poNdoal  causes,  but  merely  flpsm  tyrannienl 
enprioo.  Anne  Boleyn,  hia  oueen,  bad  been  nlways  a  fhvonrer  of  the  Hefbrw 
rnadon,  and  consequbndy  baa  many  enemies  on  tbatacobwnt,  whoaoly  waited 
aoaotenient  oeeasion  to  destray  her  credit  witb  the  king ;  and  that  occasion 
too  soon  presented  itself*  The  king's  paesion  was  by  tUs  dme  palled  by 
aaftie^.  As  tbe  only  desire  be  ever  bad  for  her  arose  tkma  that  bratal  appetite 
whibh  eBJoyment  soon  destroys,  be  had  now  Ihllen  in  love,  If  we  may  no  pros* 
titato  die  expression,  with  another,  and  languiBhed  for  tba.  possession  ot 
lano  Seymour,  wbo  had  Ibr  some  time  been  maid  of  hononr  to  the  queOn. 

As  soon  as  the  queea's  enemies  perceived  die  king's  disgust,  they  resolved 
on  tokintf  the  first  opportanity  of  gratifying  his  inclination  to  god  rlH  of  her^ 
by  producing  erimcs  against  bor,  which  his  passions  would  qnieldy  maloe  real« 
The  visconnlass  Roehford  in  partioniar,  wbo  was  married  to  the  qneen's  bro» 
ther,  bbrself  a  womaa  of  toiunous  character,  began  with  the  most  cffuel  tnsi- 
nna4ions  against  the  reputation  of  her  sister^^in-law*  She  pretended  that  bar 
oirn  huaband  was  engaged  in  aa  incestuous  eorraspoiidence  with  bis  stater; 
aad,  not  contented  with  this  insinuation,  repreofinled  aH  the  haradeiS  livitiea 
of  tbe  queen  ns  fbvours  of  a  criminal  natore.  The  king's  jealoimy  drat  ap*- 
peared  opeidviaa  tiltikig  at  Oreenwich,  where  the  queen  happened  to  drop 
nor  handkeromef,  as  was  supposed^  to  oae  of  her  nnnions  to  wipe  bis  Ame, 
after  having  oveibeated  himself  in  tbe  exerdse.  Though  this  might  bsvebeea 
toiy  barmless,  tbe  Uog  abraptly  retired  firom  the  pwue,  and  sent  oidbia  In 
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htm  litr  BpaiMid  to  fc»r  wpvtmnfi.  Aam  wmikd  U  i>it,  Ittohtng  IImi  khig 
WM  in  jtft ;  bM  trbMi  ilM  ftwod  it  wai «  very  tetioii*  affair*  «l»  rtMiTedl  tlM 
MsnuttMl  iiiller  cloaely  MBiible  of  wkat  MtUe  mwey  ito  had  to  aspect  fhmi 
ao  Amaw  m  tjrrant. 

Ik  tbe  maaii  time^  her  ^naniiea  wm  not  nadaa  in  iniamlag  the  aooQf  atiaa 
agajaathar.  The  4iike4>f  KoifUk,  froa^  faia  »ltaoha»ant  to  the  old  relifioa, 
took  eare  to  piodnae  aeveral  witneaaea,  aooaaing  her  of  iaoontiiieDee  with 
ao«e«f  the  oicaiicr  aervaafei  of  the  coart.  Fear  peraona  were  partkwlarljr 
peinted  oat  aa  her  paraoioara ;  Henry  Nonris,  groom  of  the  itole.  Westoo  and 
braietMi,  featlemeB  of  the  king'a  hed-ohamber,  tof^ether  with  Mark  Smetoa^ 
a  aianciaiK  Aa  theae  liad  aerred  her  with  aiaeh  aasi<lQ]ty,  their  respect  might 
hate  been  oonatraed  by  aaapidoB  into  more  tender  attachmeota.  The  next 
day  the  queen  wna  aent  to  the  Tower,  eameatly  protesting  her  innooenoe,  and 
sanding  «p  pn^rs  to  beaten  lor  asatstance  io  tide  extremity.  8he  in  Tain 
hagROd  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  presence  of  the  king;  tiM  lady  Bolc^»  Imr 
nnelels  wilby  wlm  had  aiwnys  bated  her,  was  ordered  to  contiaae  in  the  same 
ehamher,  and  she  made  a  report  of  all  tbe  incoherent  ravings  of  the  afflicted 
pitoaner.  She  owned  that  slie  had  once  rallied  Nocris  on  his  ddayiag  his 
mnnfngo,  and  had  toM  imn  that  he  probably  expected  her  when  she  should 
ha  n  wsdow.  Bhe  bad  wmtoned  Weston,  she  aaid,  for  his  affhetfon  to  n  hhis- 
vnaaaa  of  hers,  and  his  wdiffetenoe  towards  his  wife;  bnt  he  told  licr  that 
abe  bad  ndataken  the  ofeject  of  his  affection,  lisr  it  was  herself.  She  aflrmed 
that  Smeton  had  never  been  in  her  dmmber  bat  twioe,  when  he  played  on  the 
harfiaiebDrd ;  hot  she  neknowledged  that  he  once  had  tbe  boldness  to  tell  her» 
that  n  look  soiBced  him. 

At  cry  petaot  at  eoort  now  abaadoned  tbe  unhappy  qoeen  in  her  distress, 
exeept  Ciwnmer,  nte,  tlioiigh  forbidden  to  oome  into  the  king's  preaeaoe, 
wrato  n  letter  to  bim  in  behalf  of  the  qoeen ;  bnt  his  intoroession  bad  do 
eiect.  When  Norris  and  the  other  prisoners  were  tried  in  Westndnstei^hatt, 
8aMtott  was  prevailed  apon,  by  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  to  confess  a  orhninal 
eanespondenee  with  the  qneen ;  bat  In  was  net  confronted  with  her :  and  hia 
exccntian  with  the  leat,  shortly  alter,  served  to  aoqnit  her  of  dm  ehargo. 
Monria,  who  had  been  nrach  in  the  king's  favanr,  had  an  oCsr  ef  Us  lile,  if  he 
woold  confess  bis  crime  and  accnae  bis  ndatress ;  bnt  be  r^ected  the  ptoposnl 
with  contempt,  and  died  professing  her  innocence  and  his  own. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  tbe  qoeen,  who  saw  tlie  terrible  appearance  of  her  for* 
tanee,  nttempted  to  soften  #w  king  by  eveiy  endeavonr  to  spare  tbe  Uvea  of 
the  nnfortaonto  men  whose  deaths  were  decreed.  Bet  his  was  a  stem  jen- 
loeay  foatered  by  pride ;  and  nothing  bnt  her  rcBMyval  eoald  appease  him. 
fier  letter  to  him,  epon  this  occasion,  written  from  the  Tower,  is  fbll  of  the 
tendeiest  enpoatniaUons,  and  too  remariLable  to  be  omitted  here ;  as  itonma- 
ner  aerves  nt  once  to  mark  the  siteation  of  her  mind,  and  shews  to  wtaat  h 
mthb  of  TCfinteent  she  bad,  even  at  that  time,  carried  Ac  langaage.  It  is  aa 
Mews; 
**  Sir, 

**  Towr  grace's  displeasere,  and  toy  impriaaninent,  are  things  so  strange 
onto  aao,  na  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excnse,  I  am  altogether  Ignorant 
WhsfSes  yon  aend  ento  me  (willing  me  to  coafeas  a  tmth  and  ao  obtain  yomr 
fiivoni)  by  aoeb  an  ane,  wltom  yoa  know  to  be  mine  ancient  profeased  enemy, 
i  to  aooner  raoelved  this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conceitred  yoer 
menning;  nndU;  as  yon  say,  ccnfessinga  tmth  indeed  may  mocare  my  salety, 
I  shell  with  all  willingaeas  and  doty  perform  yonr  oouunhnd. 

*'  Bnt  let  not  yonr  grace  ever  imagine  that  yonr  pdor  wife  will  ever  be 
hffoeght  to  eeknc^ledge  a  Ihnlt,  where  net  ao  mneb  as  a  thoaght  thereof  pre- 
eeded>  And  to  speak  a  tmth,  never  prince  bad  wUh  more  loyal  in  all  da^, 
and  in  nB  tme  effeellen,  Hktm  yen  have  ever  foand  in  Anne  Bdeyn ;  with 
wUeb  MMne  and  place  I  eonM  wMlingly  have  ocntentod  myself,  if  God  and 
year  gmee's  pleaseie  had  been  «o  pleased.  Neither  did  1  at  any  time  so  fSur 
Aarget  n^aeif  in  atfy  exaltotlen,  or  received  qaeenship,  hot  that  I  alwaye 
iaakedffsranchhnalterattonasi  nowind;  forthegroeed  of  my  ptefertnent 
bejn^  on  no  aoMr  feendntion  than  yonr  gmee's  fancy,  the  least  altoratf en  I 
it  end  anffldant  to  draw  that  fancy  to  tome  other  elfect.  Touhave 
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oboMn  me,  from  m  low  eitate,  to  bo  yoor  qooen  and  compamon,  fkr  boyond 
my  desert  or  desire.  If  the*  yoa  found  me  worthy  of  snoh  lioBoiir,  good  your 
miee,  let  not  aoy  li^^t  faney,  or  bad  ooaasel  of  mine  enemtos,  withdraw  your 
princely  favour  from  me ;  neither  let  that  stain,  that  nnworthy  stain,  of  a  dis- 
loyal heart  towards  your  good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  ni08t 
dutiful  wife„  and  the  infant  princess  your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king;  hut 
lot  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  acousers 
and  judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open 
shame :  then  shall  vou  see  either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  suspicion  and 
conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my 
guilt  openly  declared :  so  that  whatsoever  God  or  yon  may  determine  of  me, 
your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and  mine  offence  being  so 
lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only 
to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  yoor 
affection  already  settled  on  that  party,  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am; 
whose  name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto  your  grace,  not 
being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therelD 

'*  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death, 
but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  happi- 
ness, then  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  yoor  gieat  sin  therein,  and 
likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call  yo« 
to  a  strict  account  for  your  nnprincely  and  cruel  nsage  of  me  at  his  general 
jodgment-seat,  where  both  yoa  and  myself  must  shortly  appear,  and  in  whose 
judgment  I  doubt  not,  (whatsoever  the  worid  may  think  of  me,)  mine  innocence 
shall  be  openly  known  and  soflSciently  cleared. 

**  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  shall  only  bear  the  burden 
of  your  grace's  displeasure ;  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of 
those  poor  gentlemen,  who  (as  I  understand)  areJikeuiae  in  strait  imprison- 
ment Ibr  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  favonr  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the 
name  of  Anne  Boleyn  haih  been  pleasing  in  year  ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this 
request:  and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  farther,  with  mine 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity,  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good  keepug,  and 
to  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in  the  Tower,  this 
sixth  of  May. — Tour  most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

Anne  Bolrtn.'' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  eloquence  could  prevail  on  a  tyrant,  whose 
passions  were  to  he  influenced  by  none  of  the  nobler  motives.  The  queen  and 
her  brother  were  tried  by  a  lory  of  peers ;  but  upon  what  proof  or  pretence 
the  crime  of  incest  was  urged  against  them,  is  itfnknown;  the  chief  evidence, 
it  is  said,  amounted  to  no  more  than  that  Rochford  had  been  seen  to  lean  on 
ber  bed  before  some  eompany.  Part  of  the  charge  against  her  was,  that  she 
had  declared  to  her  attendants,  that  the  king  never  had  her  heart ;  which  was 
considered  as  a  slander  upon  the  throne,  and  strained  into  a  breach  of  a  late 
statute,  by  which  it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon  the  king, 

3ueen,  or  their  issue.  The  unhappy  queen,  though  unassisted  by  counsel, ' 
efended  herself  with  great  judgment  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  the  specta- 
tors could  not  forbear  declaring  her  entirely  iimoeent.  She  answered  dia> 
tinctly  to  all  the  charges  brought  against  her :  but  the  king's  authority  was 
not  to  be  controlled  ;  she  was  declared  guilty,  and  her  sentence  ran,  that  she 
should  be  burned  or  beheaded,  at  the  king's  pleasure.  When  this  terrible 
sentence  was  pronounced  a^nst  her,  she  could  not  help  offering  up  a  praver 
to  Heaven,  vindicating  her  innocence ;  and,  in  a  most  pathetic  speech  to  her 
judges,  averred  the  injustice  of  her  condemnation.  But  tiie  tyrant,  not  satis- 
fied with  this  vengeance,  was  desirous  also  of  having  her  daughter  declared 
illegitimate ;  and,  remembering  the  report  of  a  contract  between  her  and  Percy 
eari  of  Northumberland,  prevailed -upon  the  queen,  either  by  promise  of  life, 
.  or  not  executing  the  sentence  in  all  its  rigour,  to  confess  such  a  contract. 
The  afflicted  primate,  who  sat  as  judge,  thought  himself  obliged,  by  tbisooa- 
fession,  to  pronounce  the  marriage  null ;  and  Henry,  in  the  transports  of  kia 
malignant  prosecution,  did  not  see,  that  if  her  marriage  had  been  invidid  from 
the  beginning,  the  sentence  of  adultery  must  have  been  invalid  also.  • 
She  who  had  been  once  the  envied  object  of  royal  favour,  was  now  going 
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to  ^ve  a  metettelioly  inttanee  of  Uie  capricioaaoMs  of  fortane :  upon  her 
retmntog  to  prison,  she  once  more  sent  protestations  of  her  innoceoce  to  the 
Ido^.  **  Toa  have  raised  me/'  said  she,  *'  from  privacy  to  make  me  a  ladj ; 
from  a  lady  you  made  me  a  couotess ;  from  a  coaotess  a  queen ;  and  from  a 
qoeen  1  shall  shortly  become  a  saint  in  heaven."  On  the  morning  of  her  exe^ 
cation,  she  sent  for  Kingston,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower,  to  whom,  upon  enter* 
log  the  prison,  she  said,  **  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  I  am  not  to  die  till  noon, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  before  this  time,  and  free  from 
a'  life  of  pain."  The  keeper,  attempting  to  comfort  her,  by  assuring  her  the 
pain  would  be  very  little ;  she  replied,  *'  I  have  heard  the  executioner  is  very 
expert;  and  (clasping  her  neck  with  her  hands,  laughing)  I  have  but  a  little 
neck."  When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  Arom  a  consideration  of  her  child  Elisa- 
beth's welfare,  she  would  not  inflame  the  minds  of  the  spectators  against 
her  prosecutors,  but  contented  herself  with  saying  *'  that  she  was  come  to 
die  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the  law."  She  would  accuse  none,  nor  say  any 
thing  of  the  ground  upon  which  sbe  was  judged ;  she  prayed  heartily  for  the 
king,  ealled  him  **  a  most  merdfhl  and  gentle  prince ;"  declared  that  he  had 
always  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sovereign ;  and,  if  any  one  should 
think  proper  to  canvass  her  cause,  she  desired  him  to  judge  the  best.  She 
was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over,  as  much 
more  expert  than  any  in  Bngland.  Her  body  was  negligently  thrown  into  a 
eommon  chest  of  elm-tree,  made  to  bold  arrows,  and  was  buried  In  the 
Tower.  Anne  Boley  n  seemed  to  be  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  having 
sorvired  the  king's  affections;  and  although  many  crowned  heads  had  already 
been  pat  to  death  in  England,  she  was  the  first  who  underwent  all  the  forms 
of  law,  and  was  beheaded  on  a  scaffold. 

The  people,  in  general,  beheld  her  fate  with  pity ;  but  still  more  when  they 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  tyrant's  impatience  to  destroy  her;  for,  the  very 
next  day  after  her  execution,  be  married  the  lady  Jane  Seymour :  his  cruel  heart 
being  DO  way  softened  by  the  wretched  fate  of  one  who  had  been  so  lately 
the  object  of  bis  warmest  affections.  He  also  ordered  his  parliament  to  give 
him  a  divorce  between  her  sentence  and  execution ;  and  thus  he  endeavoured 
to  bastardise  Elisabeth,  the  only  child  he  had  by  her,  as  he  had  in  the  same  man- 
ner formerly  bastardized  Mary,  his  only  snrviring  child  by  queen  Catharine. 

It  is  easy  to  Imagine  that  such  various  innovations  and  capricious  cruel- 
ties were  not  felt  by  the  people  without  indignation ;  but  their  murmurs  were 
fruitless,  and  their  complaints  disregarded.  Henry  now  made  himself  umpire 
between  those  of  the  ancient  superstition,  and  the  modem  reformation ;  both 
looked  op  to  him  for  assistonce,  and,  at  mutual  enmity  with  each  other,  he 
took  the  advantoge  of  all.  Besides,  he  had  all  the  powerful  men  of  the  nation 
on  his  side,  by  the  many  grants  he  had  made  them  of  the  lands  and  goods  of 
which  be  had  despoiled  the  monasteries.  It  was  easy  for  him,  therefore,  to 
qoell  the  various  insurrections  which  his  present  arbitrary  conduct  produced, 
as  they  were  neither  headed  by  sny  powerful  man,  nor  conducted  with  any 
kind  of  foresight,  but  were  merely  the  tumultuary  efforts  of  anguish  and 
despair.  The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire,  headed  by  doctor  Mackrel, 
prior  of  Barling;  and  though  this  tamnltoary  anny  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  upon  a  proclamation  being  made  with  assurances  of  pardon,  tVe 
popolaee  dispersed ;  and  the  prior  and  some  of  his  chief  confederates,  falling 
Into  the  king's  hands,  were  put  to  death.  Another  rising  followed  soon  after 
in  the  north,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  men,  who  were  preceded  by  priests 
carrying  the  ensigns  of  their  ftmetions  before  the  army,  and  seemed  chieftpr' 
inspired  with  an  enmity  against  Cromwell,  whom  they  considered  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  king's  severities.  But  these  also  were  soon  dispersed,  upon 
indymg  that  provisions  beeame  scarce  among  them;  after  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  attack  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  army,  whidi  was  sent  against 
theaa,  and  from  which  they  were  separated  by  a  rivulet  that  was  swollen  by 
heavy  rains.  A  new  insurrection  broke  out  shortly  after,  headed  by  Mus- 
grmve  and  Tilby ;  but  tiie  insurgento  wero  dispersed  and  put  to  fiight  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  Besides  one  Aske,  who  led  the  former  insurrection  in  the 
Borth,  Lord  D'Arcy,  sir  Bobert  Constable,  sir  John  Buhner,  sir  Thomas 
Percy,  sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Nicholas  Tempest,  and  William  Lomley,  were 
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ttrpwn  lato  prfiMi;  nd  not!  of  time  snlferedl  dMtli.  Hiiy, aartged  Imp 
multiplied  revolto,  resolYed  to  pot  no  booode  to  kit  •everitiei ;  aad  tlie  Urtk 
of  m  prince  (aflerwmrde  Bdnaid  tke  Sixth)  end  tiM  dentk  of  tbe  queen,  who 
•orfived  this  joyfiil  oooamn  bnt  two  dajs,  made  hot  e  «maU  pause  in  the 
fierce  sererity  with  wbioh  those  were  treated  who  were  foaad  to  oppose 

I  wOl. 

A.  D.  1537.]    In  the  sndsl  of  these  eommotionSt  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were 

en  to  blaae  with  wwsnal  fieroeness.  Those  who  adhered  to  the  pope,  or 
those  who  followed  the  doctrines  of  Lather^  were  eqnallj  the  objects  of 
royal  Tengeance  and  eodeslastieal  perseeatlon.  From  the  mnltipKed  altora*- 
tions  in  the  national  systems  of  belief,  mostly  drawn  op  by  Henry  himself, 
few  knew  what  to  think,  or  what  to  profess.  They  were  ready  enonpi,  indeed* 
to  follow  his  doetrines^  how  inoonsutent  or  oontradiotory  soever;  Uit  as  he 
was  eontinnelly  ebangfing  them  himself,  they  oonld  hardly  pnrsoe  so  fast  as 
he  advanced  before  them*  Thomas  Cromwell,  raised  bv  the  king's  ciM^rke 
from  being  a  blacksmith's  son  to  be  »  royal  favovrite,  (tor  tyranta  ever  raiae 
their  favonritos  from  the  lowest  of  the  people,)  and  Cranmer,  now  become 
archbishop  of  Canterbory,  were  both  seen  to  fo?oiw  the  Reformation  with  all 
their  endeavoors.  On  the  other  hand,  Gardiner,  bbhop  of  Winchester,  imd 
the  dnke  of  Norfolk,  were  for  leading  the  kinpp  back  to  his  original  superati* 
tion.  In  fact,  Henry  snhmitted  to  neither;  his  pride  had  long  been  so  in* 
fiamed  by  flatterY,  that  he  thongfat  hisBself  entitled  to  regolato.  by  his  single 
opinion,  the  religioas  faith  of  the  whole  nation. 

1.  D.  i68fi.]  In  this  nniversal  terror  aad  degeneracy  of  oMinkind,  dqiiog 
which  the  severities  of  one  man  alone  seemed  to  be  sollcient  to  keep  millions 
in  awe,  a  poor  schoolmaster  In  London  boldly  stood  vp  for  the  rights  of 
hnmanity,  and  ventared  to  think  for  himself.  This  man^s  name  was  John 
Lambert,,  who,  hearing  doctor  Taylor  preach  in  sqpport  of  the  reid  presenoe 
in  the  sacrament,  presented  him  with  his  reasons  for  contradicting  thai  doc- 
trine. The  paper  was  handed  to  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  who  were  then  of  the 
opinion  of  Lother  on  that  head,  and  eodeavenred  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
opinions.  But  Lambert  reoMdned  steady  in  his  belief;  and  thev  were  morti- 
fied, when,  instead  of  recanting,  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself.  This  was 
a  challenge  that  pleased  Henry's  vanitv ;  and,  willing  at  once  to  exert  his 
sttpremaoy,  and  display  his  leandDg,  he  accepted  tibe  appeal;  and  public 
notice  was  giveh  of  his  intended  dispntatioo.  For  this  purpose,  scaffolds 
were  .erected  in  Westminster«hall  for  the  aceommodation  of  the  andienoe ; 
and  Henry  appeared  on  his  throne,  accompanied  with  all  the  ensigns  of 
BMyesty.  The  prelates  were  placed  on  his  right  hand ;  the  temporal  peers  on 
his  left.  The  judges  and  most  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  assigned  to  them 
behind  the  bishops ;  the  courtiers  of  the  greatest  distinction  sat  behind  the 
peers.  Poor  Lambert  was  produced  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  assembly^ 
with  not  one  creature  to  defend  or  support  himw  The  bisoop  of  Chichestor 
opened  the  oonference  by  declaring,  that  the  king,  notwithstanding  an^  slight 
aheiations  he  had  made  in  the  rites  of  the  idiureh,  was  yet  determined  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  eatholic  folth,  and  to  punish,  with  tiie  iitinost 
severity,  ail  departare  from  it  After  this  preamble,  suftclent  to  terrify  tho 
boldest  disputant,  the  king  asked  Lambert,  with  a  stem  countenance,  what 
his  opinion  was  of  transubstaDtiatioA  ?  When  Lambert  began  his  evatiM  witk 
a  oomplimeni  to  his  m^esty,  Henry  rq)eeted  his  praise  with  disdain  and 
indignation.  He  afterwards  entered  upon  the  disenssion  of  that  abstruse 
oueslion,  and  endeavonced  to  press  Lanrt»eft  with  some  aigonsote  drawa 
mm  the  Scriptures  and  the  sebeghnen.  At  every  word  the  audienoe  were 
ready  to  second  him  with  their  applause  and  admiratiott.  Lambeit,  however, 
no  way  discouraged,  was  not  slow  to  reply ;  but  here  Cras«ner  stepped  in,  ami 
seconded  the  king's  proofs  by  some  new  topics.  Gardiaer  entered  the  listn 
in  support  of  Cranmer ;  TonstsI  took  up  the  argument  after  Gardiner ; 
Btokesly  brought  fresh  aid  to  Tenstal.  Six  bubope  more  appeared  suecesK 
sively  in  the  field  against  the  poor  solitary  disputant,  who  for  Bwt  bourn 
aUemptod  to  vindicate  his  doetnnes,  till,  at  last,  fatigued,  confounded,  brow* 
beaten,  aad  abashed,  he  was  reduced  to  silence.  The  king,  then  returning  to 
tho.ch»ige»  dnmandfld  if  he  was  oonvimied;  aod  whether  he  ohoit  to  gam  life 
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Vy  leetfltetlon,  dr  to  die  ibr  bis  obttinaey  ?  LanberC,  not  intimidfrtod,  replied, 
that  1m  cast  himself  wholly  on  fait  majesty's  clemency :  to  which  Henry  re« 
plied,  that  he  woald  never  protect  a  heretic ;  and,  therefore,  if  that  was  his 
iaal  aaswer,  be  mast  expect  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Lambert,  not 
yet  terri6ed,  heard  Cromwell  read  the  sentence,  by  which  Le  was  con» 
demned  to  be  barned  alive,  with  the  utmost  composure ;  and,  as  if  his  per- 
seeotors  were  resolved  to  ti^  his  fortitude,  the^  executioners  were  ordered  to 
make  his  punishment  as  painful  as  they  could.  He  was,  therefore,  burned 
at  a  slow  lire,  his  legs  and  tbighs  being  first  consumed ;  and  when  there 
appeared  no  end  of  his  tortures,  some  of  the  guairds,  more  merciful  than  the 
rest,  lifled  him  •  on  their  halberts ;  and  while  be  yet  continued  to  cry  out, 
**  None  bttt  Christ!  None  but  Christ!''  he  was  wholly  consumed  by  the  sar^ 
itHUMling  fire. 

This  poor  man's  death  seemed  to  be  only  a  signal  for  that  of  many  more. 
AdalatioR  had  inspired  the  king  with  such  an  opinion  of  his  own  ability, 
that  be  now  resolved  to  punish  rigorously  all  who  should  presume  to  differ 
from  him  in  opinion,  without  making  distinctions  between  Catholics  and 
Latherans.  Soon  after,  no  less  than  five  hundred  persons  were  [a.  n.  1530. 
iaspriaoaed  for  contradicting  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Bloody  Statute, 
and  reeeived  protection  only  flrom  the  lenity  of  Cromwell.  Doctor  Barnes, 
who  had  been  instromental  in  Lambert's  execution,  felt,  in  hift  tumj  the  seve- 
rity of  the  perseeoting  spirit ;  and,  by  a  bill  in  parliament,  without  any  trial, 
was  condemned  to  the  flames,  discussing  tbeologieal  questions  at  the  veiy 
stake*  With  Barnes  were  executed*  one  Gerard  and  Jerome,  for  the  same 
opinions.  Three  catholics  also,  whose  names  were  Abelt  Fetherstone,  and 
Powct,  were  dragged  upon  the  same  hurdles  to  execution ;  and  [a.  d.  1640. 
declared,  that  the  most  grievous  part  of  their  punishment  was,  the  being 
eoopled  with  socb  heretical  miscreants  as  were  united  in  the  same  calamity. 

J>anoi;  these  horrid  transactions,  Henry  was  resolved  to  take  another 
qneen  t  and,  after  some  negociation  upon  the  continent,  he  contracted  a  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Cloves,  his  aim  being  by  her  means  to  fortify  his  alliances 
the  princes  of  Germany.  Nor  was  be  led  into  this  match  without  a 
BTspoloos  examination,  on  his  side,  of  the  lady's  personal  accomplish- 
He  was  assared  by  his  envoy  that  she  was  of  a  very  large  person ; 
wWsh  was  the  more  pleasing  to  him,  as  he  was  at  that  time  become  very  cor- 
pulent, and  consequently  required  a  similar  figure  in  a  wife.  He  was  still 
fiuther  allaied  by  her  picture,  in  which  Holbein,  who  drew  it,  was,  it  seems, 
BMMe  a  friend  lo  his  art  than  to  truth ;  for  he  greatly  flattered  her.  The  king, 
vpoo  bar  landing,  went  privately  to  meet  her  at  Rochester,  where  he  was 
very  saoeh  damped  in  his  amorous  ardour.  He  found  her  big  indeed,  and  iM 
as  he  eoald  wish,  but  utterly  devoid  of  grace  and  beauty :  she  could  idso 
speak  bat  one  language,  her  native  German ;  so  that  her  conversation  could 
never  reeompense  the  defects  of  her  person.  He  swore  she  was  a  great  Flan- 
ders mare;  and  added,  that  he  could  never  settle  his  afiections  upon  her. 
However,  sensilde  that  lie  would  greatly  disoblige  her'  brother  the  duke,  and 
eonseqoently  all  the  German  princes  in  his  alliance,  he  resolved  to  marry  her ; 
and  he  told  Crcmiwell,  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  alfair,  that,  since  he 
had  gone  so  fhr,  he  woald  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke,  whatever  it  cost  him.  The 
aMrrince  was  accordingly  celebrated,  but  the  king's  disgust  was  only  in- 
creased by  it ;  he  told  Cromwell  the  next  morning  that  he  hated  her  more 
than  ever  ;.and  even  suspected  her  not  to  be  a  true  maid,  a  circumstance  in 
wUeb  ho  thoofi^  bimsolf  extremely  skilful.  Cromwell  saw  the  danger  be  in- 
earred  by  having  been  instrumental  in  forming  this  union ;  but  he  endea- 
voured, by  bis  assiduity  and  homt4e  adulation,  to  keep  the  king  from  coming 
to  extremities  with  him. 

But  he  shoidd  have  known  that  a  tyrant  once  olTended  is  implacable. 
Henry's  aversion  to  the  queen  secretly  increased  every  day ;  and  he  at  length 
fesoived  to  get  rid  of  her  and  his  prime  minister  together.  The  fall  of  ihl^ 
Ihvoarite  was  long  and  ardently  wished  for  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation. 
TheaobiH^  hated  a  man,  who,  fW>m  such  mean  beginnings,  was  placed  before 
tJie  first  persons  in  the  kingdom;  for  besides  being  made  vicar-general,  whieh 
gave  ham  alspost  absolate  authority  over  tlie  clerg}*,  he  was  lord  privy-seal, 

9.  '2  E 
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kii^HBliwbfvMftt  m4  piMtor  of  Um         '|ieliMMii9  9Mmii94^9r4«r«r 

ihp  &«(tin»  %  dignity  w^l^b  l^ad  mthpfio  bee^  eoof^orr^d  9«ly  04  tbq  VM^t 
illa^iri^a  fml>M :  m^  to  oairy  bis  exalt^tioa  still  bighQr»  bff  b^i)  b^n  made 
tirl  of  EMtx*  Tbe  proteatfuiU  disliked  bim  for  bis  ooa^ufren^  wiib  tbe 
Ifang's  will  in  4ieir  persecatioii ;  and  tl|e  papists  detested  bim  us  tbf  iiiY^ef %|e 
ABsmjF  pf  their  religion*  It  only  remained,  tberefore,  witb  tbe  kiof  to  bMten 
^  retail  Ibe  panisbiaeiit  of  a  man  wbo  bad  scarcely  a  partisan  ifk  the  |iatio«« 
WPept  bimselt  Bat  be  bad  a  strong  caqsf  of  dislike  to  bim  fior  bis  luttf 
nnpropitions  allino^  3  ukl  •  new  motive  was  soon  added  for  increasing  bk 
displefunret  H^  kad  fixed  bis  afiectioq  on  Catbi^rine  Howard,  lueee  tQ  the 
^e  of  Norfolk :  and  tbe  only  method  of  gratifying  tbis  new  paasion  was.  90 
in  former  oaaes*  diacnrding  the  present  ^oeen,  to  make  room  for  a  new  we. 
Ilie  dake  of  Norfolk  bad  long  been  Cromwell's  mortal  enemy,  and  eageifar 
OPnhraoed  tMi  oppQrtoni^  V>  dcftroy  a  man  whom  be  considered  as  bis  Aval 

iio  tbe9«ib|ie  made  nae  o(  ail  bis  niece's  arU  to  ruin  tbo  f^voariie;  and 
Whjgn  kU  prqjeot  was  fbo  fof  exeontioii,  be  obtained  a  commiasion  from  the 
kiag  to.  arrest  GromwfAf  for  high-treason.  Hi9  diagrao^  waa  no  sooner  known 
^an  «V  hip  friendi  foifook  him,  e^ioept  Qranmer,  who  wrote  each  a  letter  to 
^Pf^TJ  n\  bis  bobal(  ai  nP  ether  man  in  the  kingdom  would  haTe  pureamned 
to  offef .  BoweT^Ti  ho  was  acoased  in  parliament  of  heresy  and  Ureaaon»  and, 
without  hoing  haard  in  his  own  defenee,  was  condemned  to  sagec  tbe  paioa 
^,  Aeatbt  aa  Uw  kiM  ahonld  think  proper  to  dii^^t.  CiiomweU's  fortitude 
seemed  t«i  forsake  him  in  tbis  dreadfal  cjUgenoy,  He  wrote  to  the  kii«  /or 
naidon ;  said,  that  the  frail  fiesh  incited  bim  oonti.a«ally  to  apply  ta  bis  moe 
hf  merar  i  and  snh«ari>ed  his  epistle  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  trembUng  haad, 
<*  from  tl^  kiog's  most  misorable  prisoner  and  poor  slate  at  the  Tower>  no- 
maa  Cfomwell.    Illeroy,  mercy,  mercy !" 

Croaiwell'f  ktter  tonohed  the  hard  hoart  of  tbe  monaroh ;  he  etrdered  it  to 
ho.  i^oad  to  bim  three  times  s  and  then,  as  if  williag  to  gain  a  nelory  over  all 
his  so^  failings,  he  sjgned  the  warrant  for  beheading  bim  on  Tower^dU. 
When  QromwoU  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  bis  regard  for  his  son  bindered 
him  fKom  ei^patiAting  apon  his  own  ianooeoce ;  be  thanked  God  for  bringing 
l^m  to  that  death  for  hia  transgressions ;  confessed  be  had  often  been  sed  w)ad, 
bat  that  be  npw  died  in  tbe  oatbolic  faith.  It  was  thns  that  Henry,  not  sa4i»- 
fied  with  tho  death  of  those  whom  be  chose  to  pnnish,  repressed  their  eiM»- 
plaints  also»  aod  terrified  the  nabapp^f  sufferers  from  the  last  ooaeolatiott  oC 
tho  wretched^  ^e.satisfactipn  of  upbraiding  their  peraeontors.  In  this  man- 
ner the.  i^nbappor  anfferer,  having  spenit  some  time  in  bis  luivate.  devotions^ 
aahmitted  hi^  nook  to^  the  execationer,  who  mangled  ^m  in  a  most  tenible 
9piiDer.  A  few  dio[9  afler  Ua  d^th,  a  nnmhes  of  people  were  e3mmto4 
tpg^tj^qr  npon  Tfry  different  aocnsatipns;  some  for  hawMg  denied  the  king's 
wbpremaoys  and  o^hen  for  having  maintained  tbe  dootrines  of  Lather. 

Aho^t  a  monith  afte«  the  deatn  of  Gromwell*  the  king  declared  hia  marnage 
witii  CaiJ^ajrioo.  Howaxd,  whom  he  had  sonie  time  before  privately  eapowaedb 
This  was.  regarded  a«  a  very  favonrable  incident  b^  tbe  catholic  party ;  and 
the  8aba94aent  evoi^  for  a  while  tnrned  ool  to  theur  wish. .  Tbe  king's  ooa»- 
Sf^ls  being  npyf  enMrflar  directed  by  Norfolk  and  Gardiner*  a  loiioiis  perseen^ 
i4fm  comment  agaioa^  tho  protestants,  and  the  law  of  the  Six  Artieiea  was 
^ecoted  wdth  i^igoiir ;  so  that  a  foreigner,  wbo  then  resided  in  Rsglsnd,  had 
reaspa  to  say.  thati  thoee  who  were  against  the  pope  were  hamed,  and  those 
who  were  for  bimi  were,  hanged.  The  King,  with  an  oatentatioas  impartiaK^, 
redaced  both  partiea  to  an  eqoal  share  of  snhordinatiosi»  and  infosed  terror 
into  every  breast 

But  the  meaaore  of  bis  severities  was  aol  J^'et  filled  up,  lie  bad  tboofht 
himself  very  bappv  in  bis  new  marriage.  He  was  so  oaptsvaled  vrith  the 
queen's  aocompUshments,  that  be  gwve  pnblie.  thanks  for  his  feUdty,  and 
desired  his.  confessor  to  join  with  bim  in  tbe  same  thanksgiving.  Tbis  joy, 
4.  D.  1641,]  however,  was  of  very  short  donudon.  While  the  king  was  at 
York,  upon  an  intended  conference  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  a  awn  of  the 
name  of  l4uicelles  bad  waited  open  Cranmer  a^  Ii»ndon ;  and  frosn  thb 
information  of  this  roan's  sister,  wbo  had  been  servant  to  tbe  dnch^^ 
dowager.  oC  Sortolk,  he  gave  a  very  surprising  aocawH  of  the  qneea's  incoa 
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liad  4san1ed  on  a  Very  seaiidfttotis  eontt^pondemt  irftb  itrd'  irieft,  6illled  Der- 
liaift  and  Matmock ;  and  tbat  ^e  eontiniied  to  ioduli^e  henetf  in-tbe  iame  cd^ 
miiukl  pleasures  since  she  had  treen  raised  to  het  pteneni  M'eatiitfst.  Cram 
fkief  was  ^qnafly  surprised  and  embarrassed  at  this  intemrcnce,  Vhich  h^ 
GooBinnicated  to  the  chanceltor^  and  some  other  members  6t  the  pTiTj-Ksodtt- 
tm  vbo  advised  him  to  make  the  king  acquainted  tHth  the  whole  ailliit  on  hfi 
fttnm  to  London.  The  archbishop  knew  the  hazard  he  Hb  by  iDtermeddHn; 
iA  such  delicate  points;  but  he  also  knew  the  danger  be  inctti-red  by  soppressini 
his  information.  He  dierefore  resctved  to  cotnmnnicate  what  he  had  henr^ 
^  writing,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial ;  and  this  he  shortly  after  delivered  intd 
the  king's  own  hand,  desiring  his  majesty  to  read  it  In  private.  Henry  at 
irst  disbelicYed.  or  pretended  to  disbelieve,  the  report ;  he  ordered  the  keepei- 
of  the  privy-seai  to  examine  Lascelles,  who  persisted  in  his  former  narratr^e, 
and  even  produced  his  sister  to  confirm  his  account.  Upon  fhis,  l>erhaQi 
and  Mannock  were  arrested :  and  they  quickly  confessed  their  own  guilt,  and 
the  queen's  incontinence.  They  went  still  farther,  by  impeaching  my  Roch- 
Ibrdy  who  had  formerly  been  so  instrumental  In  the  death  of  Ahne  Bolcyn. 
They  alleged  that  this  lady  had  introduced  one  Culpepper  Jdto  the  queen'i 
bedchaml^r,  who  staid  with  her  from  eleven  at  night  till  four  in  the  rhorning. 
When  the  queen  was  first  examined,  she  deniM  the  charge ;  bat  aff erwards, 
finding  that  her  accomplices  were  h^  accusers,  she  confessed  het  rnco&ti- 
nence  before  marriage,  but  denied  her  having  dishonoured  the  "king'.t  bed 
since  their  union.  But  three  maids  of  honour,  who  were  admitted  to  hef 
secrets,  still  farther  alleged  hef  guilt;  and  some^of  them  confessed  bavin]^ 
passed  the  night  in  the  same  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.  The  king  was  so 
aflected  at  this  discovery,  that  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  bitterly 
lamented  his  misfortune.  Derham  and  Culpepper  Were  convicted  and  exe- 
cated ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  queen's  death  upon 
the  parliament,  who  bad  always  shewn  themselves  the  ready  ministers  of  all 
his  severities.  These  servile  creatures,  upon  being  informed  of  the  queen's 
erime  and  confession,  ouickly  found  her  fuUijy  and  petitioned  [a.  d.  154^ 
Cbe  king  that  she  might  be  punished  with  death;  that  the  same  penalty 
might  be  inflicted  on  the  lady  Rochford,  the  accomplice  of  her  debaucheries ; 
and  Chat  her  grandmother,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Norfolk,  her  uncle,  lord 
Wifliam  Howard,  and  his  lady,  together  with  the  countess  of  Bridgewater, 
and  nine  others,  as  having  been  privy  to  the  cpieen's  irregularities,  should  par- 
ticipate in  her  punishment  With  this  petition  the  king  was  most  paciousfy 
pleased  to  agree ;  they  were  condemned  to  death  by  an  act  of  attainder,  which, 
at  the  same  t^me,  made  it  capital  for  all  persons  to  conceal  their  knowledge 
of  the  debaucheries  of  any  future  queen.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  if  the 
king  oHu-ried  any  woman  who  had  been  incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true 
naid,  she  should  be  guilty  of  treason  in  case  she  did  not  previously  reveal 
her  gvnlt.  The  peopfo  made  merry  with  Ibis  absurd  and  hiatal  statute ;  and 
it  was  said,  that  the  king  most  heneeforth  look  out  for  a  vridow.  Afiter  all 
these  laws  were  past,  in  which  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  is,  that  a 
body  of  men  could  ever  be  ii^duced  to  give  their  consent,  the  queen  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  together  virith  the  lady  Rochford,  who  found  no  great 
degree  of  compassion,  as  she  had  herself  before  tampered  in  blood.  The 
qaeen  was  more  pitied,  as  she  owned  that  she  had  led  a  dissolute  ]if6  before 
marfiage;-but  denied,  in  her  last  moments,  and  with  the  utmost  solemnitv, 
that  she  had  ever  been  nntmc  since  her  marriage  with  the  king.  The  public 
exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  severity  of  the  act,  which  brought  in  so  many 
acGompfioes  of  her  guilt,  that  the  king  did  not  think  proper  to  execute  sen- 
tence upon  them,  thouffh  some  of  them  were  long  detained  in  confinement 

Henry  having  thus,  by  various  acts  of  tyranny,  shewn  that  he  had  aban- 
doned all  ideas  of  justice,  morals,  or  humanity,  at  last  took  it  into  his  head 
to  compose  a  boc^  of  religion,  which  was  to  be  the  code  by  which  his  subjects 
should  for  the  future  regulate  all  their  belief  and  actions.  Having  procured 
an  act  of  parliament  for  this  purpose,  in  which  all  spiritual  supremacy  was 
deelared  to  be  vested  in  him,  he  published  a  small  volume  soon  after,  called 
the  Instrtution  of  a  Chriiitiatf  Man,  which  was  received  by  the  convocation. 
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and  TOted  to  be  llie  infallible  ftandard  oC  orUiodoxy .  All  the  abslnue  noiate 
of  jaftificatioD,  faiUi,  free-will,  f^ood  works,  and  grace,  are  there  defiaea,  with 
a  leaning  towardj  the  opinion  of  the  reformers ;  while  the  sacraments,  which 
a  few  yeais  before  were  only  allowed  to  be  three,  are  tberb  increased  to  their 
original  number  of  seTcn^  conformably  to  the  sentiments  of  the  catholics.  Bat 
the  king  was  not  long  satisfied  with  this  code  of  belief;  for  he  soon  after  pro- 
cnred  a  new  book  to  be  composed,  called  The  Bmdition  of  a  Christian  Man, 
which  he  published  upon  his  own  authority ;  and  though  this  new  Creed  dif- 
fered a  great  deal  from  the  other,  yet  he  was  no  less  positive  in  requihttg  as- 
sent to  this  than  he  had  been  to  the  former.  In  both  these  books  he  was  very 
explicit  in  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  so  that  his  institu- 
tions were  not  likely  to  weaken  what  he  so  powerfally  enforced  by  lus 
severities! 

But  his  authority  in  religion  was  not  more  uncontrolled  than  in  temjioral 
concerns.  An  alderman,  one  Read,  who  had  refused  to  assist  him  with  a 
benevolence,  was  pressed  as  a  private  soldier,  and  sent  to  serve  in  an  army 
^hich  was  levied  against  an  incursion  of  the  Scots.  In  this  manner  all  who 
opposed  his  vrill  were  either  pressed  or  imprisoned,  happy  if  they  escaped 
with  sneh  slight  punishments.  His  parliament  made  a  law,  by  which  the 
king's  proclamations  were  to  have  the  same  force  as  statutes ;  and,  to  faciii- 
tate  the  execution  of  this  act,  by  which  all  shadow  of  liberty  was  totally  re^ 
moTcd,  they  appointed  that  any  nine  of  the  privy  coodcII  should  form  a  legal 
court  for  punisning  disobedience  to  all  proclamations.  Thus  the  king  was 
empowered  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  destroy  the  lives,  or  take  away  the  pro- 
perties, of  any  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  only  mode  of  application  for  redress 
was  to  himself  in  council. 

In  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  last  queen,  Henry  once  more  changed 
his  condition,  by  marrying  his  sixth  and  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  who,  ao- 
A.  D.  1643.]  cording  to  the  humorous  suggestions  of  the  people,  was  in  fact 
a  widow.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  late  lord  L&timer,  and  was  considered  as  a 
woman  of  discretion  and  virtue.  She  had  already  passed  the  meridian  of 
life,  and  managed  the  temper  of  this  capricious  tyrant  with  prudence  and 
success.  His  amiable  days  had  long  been  over ;  he  was  almost  choked  with 
fkt,  and  had  contracted  a  morose  air,  very  far  from  inspiring  affection.  Nerer- 
thelcss,  this  woman,  sacrificing  her  appetites  to  her  ambition,  so  far  prevailed 
in  gaining  his  confidence,  that  she  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  France,  whither  he  passed  over  at  the  head  of  thirty  thoti- 
s.  o.  1644.]  sand  men,  to  prosecute  a  war  which  had  been  declared  between 
him  and  the  French  king.  He  there  behaved,  as  in  all  his  former  undcrtak- 
inc^s,  with  ineffectual  ostentation.  Instead  of  marching  into  the  heart  of  the 
Country,  he  sat  down  before  Boulogne,  which  was  obliged  to  capitulate;  and 
his  ally  (the  emperor)  making  a  separate  peace,  Henry  was  obliged  to  return 
with  his  army  into  England,  where  he  found  his  subjects  ready  to  offer  him 
their  accustomed  adulation,  and  to  praise  Mm  for  an  enterprise  in  which,  at 
an  infinite  charge,  he  had  made  an  acquisition  that  was  of  no  manner  of 
benefit. 

But  of  all  his  subjects  none  seemed  more  abandoned  and  hjisely  servile 
than  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  who,  it  might  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  would  rather  have  been  the  protectors  of  the  people  than  the 
slaves  of  the  crown.  Upon  his  return  from  his  expensive  French  expe- 
dition, after  professions  of  the  greatest  submission  and  profound  acknow- 
ledgment, they  granted  him  a  subsidy  equal  to  his  demands,  and  added  to 
it  a  gift,  which  will  make  their  memory  odious  to  the  most.distant  posterity. 
By  one  vote  they  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  revenues  of  the  two  universities, 
as  well  as  some  other  places  of  education  and  public  worship.  But,  rapa- 
cious as  this  monarch  was,  he  refrained  from  despoiling  those  venerable  semi- 
naries of  their  ancient  endowments:  however,  they  owed  their  safetv  to  his 
lenity,  and  not  to  the  protection  of  this  base  and  degenerate  parliament. 
Nor  was  he  less  just  upon  another  occasion,  with  regard  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  council,  who  had  long  conceived  a  hatred  against  Cranmer,  and  laboured 
to  destroy  him.  This  just  and  moderate  man  had  all  along  owed  his  safety 
^o  his  integrity ;  and  scorning  intrigue  himself,  was  therefore  the  less  liable 
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to  be  etrcamvmited  bv  the  intripies  of  others.  The  catholic  party  bed  loeg 
represented  to  the  king,  that  Granmer  was  the  secret  cause  of  most  of  the 
divisioos  which  lore  the  sation,  as  his  example  and  support  were  the  pbief 
props  of  heresy.  Henry,  seeing  the  point  to  which  they  tended,  and  desirous 
of  haowing  how  fiu-  they  would  carry  their  intrigues,  feigned  a  compliaiice 
with  their  wishes,  and  ordered  the  council  to  make  inquiry  into  the  pnmate's 
conduct  and  crimes.  All  the  world  ooncloded  tibat  his  disgrace  was  certain* 
and  his  death  ineyitable.  His  old  friends,  who  from  mercenary  motives  had 
been  attached  to  him,  now  began  to  treat  him  with  mortifying  neglect:  he 
was  obliged  to  stand  several  boors  among  the  servants  at  the  door  of.  the 
eonneil-Ghamber  before  the  members  deigned  to  admit  him ;  and  he  made  his 
appearance  among  them  only  to  be  informed  that  they  had  determined  to  send 
him  to  the  Tower.  Bat  Cranmer  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  their  menaces  i 
he  appealed  to  the  king ;  and  when  that  was  denied  him,  he  produced  a  ring^ 
which  Henry  had  given  him  to  make  use  of  upon  thut  emergency.  The  privy- 
couBseDors  were  confounded ;  and  still  more  so,  when,  in  Uie  presence  of  the 
kii^»  they  fou^d  themselves  severely  reproved,  and  Cranmer  taken  into  more 
than  former  favour.  Henry  obliged  them  all  to  embrace,  as  a  sign  of  their 
reconciliation ;  and  Cranmer,  from  his  gende  nature,  rendered  this  recon- 
ciliation more  sincere  on  his  part  than  is  usual  in  such  forced  oomplianees. 

StiM,  however,  the  king's  severity  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects  continued  as 
iierce  as  ever.  For  some  time  he  bad  been  incommoded  by  an  ulcer  in  his 
leg ;  the  pain  of  which,  added  to  his  corpulence  and  other  infirmities,  increased 
his  natural  irascibility  to  such  a  degree,  that  scarcely  any  even  of  his  domes- 
tics approached  him  without  terror.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  tiierefore, 
that  any  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  should,  at  this  time  particularly, 
.hope  for  pardon.  Among  the  many  whose  unmerited  sufferings  [a.  d.  1646. 
excite  our  pity  and  indignation,  the  fate  of  Anne  Askew  deserves  to  be  par- 
ticularly remembered.  This  lady  was  a  woman  of  me|it  as  well  as  beauty,  and 
connected  with  many  of  the  principal  ladies  at  court.  It  is  said  that  she  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  queen  herself,  who  secretly  favoured  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  this  correspondence  only  served  to  hasten  this  poor  woman's 
rain,  the  chancellor  being  known  to  be  her  enemv.  However  this  be,  she 
happened  to  diifer  from  the  established  code  of  belief,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  the  real  presence ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  her  sex 
and  age,  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  accused  of  heresy.  In  this  situadon, 
with^  courage  far  beyond  what 'might  be  expected,  she  employed  her  time  in 
composing  prayers  and  discourses,  and  vindicating  the  truth  of  her  opinions. 
The  chancellor  Wriothesly,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  Catholic  party, 
was  sent  to  examine  her  with  regard  to  her  abettors  at  court;  but  she  main- 
tained the  utmost  secrecy,  and  would  accuse  none.  In  consequence  of  thif 
contumacy,  as  it  was  called,  the  poor  young  lady  was  pat  to  the  torture ;  but 
she  sdll  continued  resolute,  and  her  silence  testified  her  contempt  of  their 
petty  cmelties.  The  chancellor,  therefore,  became  outrageous,  and  ordered 
the  lieutenant  of  die  Tower,  who  executed  this  punishment,  to  stretch  the  rack 
still  harder ;  which  he  refusing  to  do,  and,  thoogh  menaced,  still  persisting  io 
a  refusal,  the  chancellor,  intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,  grasped  the  cord 
himself,  and  drew  it  so  violently  that  the  woman's  body  was  almost  torn  asun- 
der. But  her  constancy  was  greater  than  the  barbarity  of  her  persecutors ; 
so  that,  finding  no  other  method  to  subdue  her,  she  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  She  received  this  sentence  with  a  transport  of  joy,  as  a  release 
from  a  state  of  the  greatest  pain  to  the  greatest  felicity.  As  her  joints  had  been 
dislocated  by  the  rack,  so  that  she  could  not  stand,  she  was  carried  to  the 
place  of  execution  in  a  chair.  Together  with  her  were  brought  Nicholas  Be* 
lenian,  a  priest,  John  Lascelles,  of  the  king's  household,  and  John  Adams,  a 
tailor,  who  had  all  been  condemned  for  the  same  crime.  They  were  tied  to 
the  stake  ;  and  in  that  dreadful  sitaation  informed,  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared,  if  they  would  recant  their  opinions.  But  they  refused  a  life  that  was 
to  be  gained  by  such  prostitotion ;  and  they  saw  with  tranquilli^  the  execu- 
tioner kindle  the  flames  which  consumed  them. 

From  this  indiscriminate  severity  the  f|uecn  was  not  herself  entirety  secure. 
She  had  for  some  time  attended  the  king  in  his  indisposition,  and  endeavoured 
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to  MMitht  Urn  by  her  mrts  ud  a«skMty.  Hli  flitoMitt  io^  of  MOtenaliatt 
w«s  theology }  and  Oalhari bo,  who  ww  Haotared  wltk  fSbt  tplrH  of  the  tteeii 
trould  noir  end  then  ettter  into  a  dehete  with  him  upon  mtflf  epec«l«tif  e  teneu 
ttwt  wen  then  in  egitatloa  hetweea  the  CethoMos  end  £atii«rens.  Hetiryt 
higMy  provked  that  she  iboold  preemie  to  differ  fhmi  Mii,  «ade  eoMpMnts  ef 
her  obetineoy  to  Gardiner,  who  gladly  Md  hold  of  the  ofi|»ortanlty  to  inaeae 
the  qnarrel.  Bten  artlolee  of  impeachnent  were  drawn  up  agalnet  ber»  whieh 
were  breoght  to  the  king  by  the  ehaneellor  to  bo  signed ;  bat.  la  retamlflg 
home,  be  happened  to  £^  the  paper.  It  wa5i  tery  Ineky  ibr  ue  qoeen  thM 
the  persoa  who  found  It  was  in  iier  Interest ;  it  was  immediately  earned  to 
her,  and  the  contents  soon  made  her  sensible  of  the  danger  to  whieh  she  wii 
oaposed.  In  Ais  enigenee,  she  was  resolved  to  work  npon  the  king  9 
and  paying  liim  her  eastomary  visit,  he  led  her  as  nsual  to  the  subject  of  tbeo' 
logy,  which  at  first  she  seemed  to  doellne,  but  in  which  she  allerwards 
engi^^,  as  if  merely  to  gratify  his  incHtiations.  In  tbe  ooane  of  her  coaver^ 
iation,  howeter,  she  gate  him  to  knew,  teit  her  whole  aim  iff  taHdag  wm  to 
leeef  ve  his  instructions,  and  not  to  eontrorert  them ;  that  it  was  aot  for  her 
to  set  her  opimons  in  opposition  to  those  which  sorted  to  dlreot  the  nation; 
bat  sbe  alleged,  she  conld  not  help  trying  every  art  that  eoaltf  iodaee  tbe 
king  «»  exert  that  eloqnenee  whieh  sorted,  for  the  time,  to  mitigste  his  be^ly 
^a.  Henry  seemed  charmed  at  this  diseotery :  '^And  is  It  so,  sweet  heart?" 
erfed  be :  '*.  then  we  are  perfect  friends  again/'  lost  after  this  reoondUadeo, 
Oe  ebaneeffor  made  Ms  appearance,  wHh  forty  parsaltants  at  hie  heels«  prO' 
pared  ta  take  the  qneen  Into  emifody.  Bat  the  king  advanced  to  meet  kim, 
jind  seemed  to  expostnlate  with  him  in  the  severest  terms.  Tbe  (|«een  eoold 
overhear  the  epnfaete  knave,  fool,  and  boast,  whieb  ho  very  liberally  be^ 
stowed  upon  ^t  magistrate,  and  his  being  ordered  to  depart.  When  be 
was  gone,  she  interposed  in  his  defence ;  but  the  king  oonfd  not  help  ssyiog, 
'*  Poor  soot !  yon  know  not  bow  11  tCle  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good  offices." 
iTbeneeforth  tbe  queen  was  oarefal  not  to  dfend  Henry's  ^moor  by  coatra* 
^etien ;  she  was  contented  to  soffer  the  divines  to  dispote,  and  the  execoh 
tioner  to  destroy.  The  fires,  aeeordingly,  were  kindled  againiit  the  heretics 
of  both  sides,  as  oonal ;  daring  which  dreadfal  exhM^ltkms,  the  king  would  frt* 
ouentlv  assemble  die  houses  of  parliament,  andbarangoe  tbem  with  fiorid  ora- 
tions, in  which  he  would  aver,  that  never  prinee  had  a  greater  alTectioa  for  hii 
people,  nor  ever  people  bad  a  greater  afi^ction  for  their  king.  In  every  pause 
of  toese  extraordinary  orations,  some  ef  Ms  ereatares  near  bis  person  woald 
begin  to  applaud ;  and  this  waa  followed  by  loud  aeelamations  from  die  rest 
of  the  audience. 

Bat  though  bis  beaMh  was  declining  apace,  yet  his  imphleable  eraeltles 
were  not  less  frequent.  His  resentments  were  diflVrsed  iAdlserhninately  to 
tSt:  at  one  time  a  protestant,  and  at  another  a  catholic,  were  the  objects  of 
his  severity.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  bis  rM  die  earf  of  Surrey,  were  the 
last  that  felt  the  iniostice  of  the  Wrant's  groundless  sueplcions.  Tbe  duke 
was  a  no(>feman  who  had  served  the  king  with  tafents  and  fMliff :  bis  son 
was  a  young  man  of  the  most  promising  hopes,  who  excelled  in  every  aecom- 
pHshihent  that  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier.  He  exoelled  ifi 
ail  the  military  exercises  which  were  then  In  request ;  he  encoaraged  die  fine 
arts  by  bb  practice  and  example ;  and  it  is  remarkajble,  that  he  was  tbe  first 
0^0  brought  our  language,  in  his  poetleal'  pieces,  to  any  degree  ef  refine- 
ment. Re  celebrated  the  feir  Geraldina  in  all  bi»  sonnets,  and  maintained 
ler  superior  beauty  in  ail  places  of  publle  contention.  These  qualifications, 
however,  were  no  safeguard  to  him  against  Henry's  suspicions:  he  bad 
dropped  some  expressions  of  resentment  against  tbe  king's  ministers,  npon 
Being  displaced  from  the  government  of  Boulogne;  and  the  whole  family 
had  become  obnoxious  from  the  late  incontinence  ef  Catharine  Howard,  the 
queen,  who  was  executed.  From  these  motives,  therefore,  private  orders 
were  given  to  arrest  the  father  and  son ;  and  accordingly  dkey  were  arrested 
both'  on  tbe  same  day,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  Surrey  being  a  commoner, 
his  trial  was  tbe  more  expeditious  ;  and  as  to  proofs,  there  were  many  io* 
Ibrmers  base  enough  to  betray.the  indmacies  of  private  confidence,  and  all 
^le  connexions  of  blood.    The  duchess  dowager  if  Ri<Amoad,  Surrey  V  own 
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li  wovU  faen,  tbat  at  ibh  drowy  pariod,  there  waa  neither  faith  nor  honour  t* 
bo.  firand  in  all  the  »itioii«  Snrrejr  denied  the  charge,  and  diaUenged  hii  aeeo? 
aer  to  diigle  eonhnt.  Thia  Hitooc  waa  lefoaed  him ;  and  it  waa  alleged,  that 
he  had  qoarlered  the  arma  of  Edward  the  Gonfeaaor  on  hia  eacatoheon»  whi^ 
alone  waa  anAcient  to  cenviot  hin  of  aapiring  to  the  erown.  To  thia  he 
eonld  make  no  repity :  and  indeed  any  anawer  wovld  have  heen  aeedleaa ;  foa 
neilfaer  partiamenta  nor  jnriea,  during  thii  reign,  aeened  to  be  guided  by  any 
other  proofa  then  the  will  of  the  erown.  Thia  5oong  nohfeman  waa,  there- 
fore, condemned  for  high^treaaon,  notwithataoding  hia  eIo<(iient  and  apirited 
defence ;  and  the  lentence  waa  aoon  after  exeeuled  npon  hua  on  Tower-hilL 
In  the  mean  time,  the  dnke  endeavoared  to  mollify  the  king  by  leltera  and 
anhmlafliona ;  bnt  the  monater'a  hard  heart  waa  rarely  aulneel  to  tender  im* 

JmssioAs.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  parliament  re-aaaembled,  a  bifi  of  attainder  waa 
band  against  the  dnke,  aa  it  was  thought  he  could  not  so  easilv  haye  been 
eon? icted  on  a  fair  hearing  by  his  peers.  The  only  crime  that  his  accusers 
could  allege  asainst  him  was,  that  he  had  onoe  said  that  the  king  was  sickly,  and 
eould  not  hold  out  long ;  and  that  Uie  kingdom  was  likely  to  be  torn  between 
the  contending  parties  of  ditferent  persuasiona,  Granmer,  though  engaged 
for  many  years  in  an  opposite  party  to  Norfolk,  and  though  he  had  received 
many  and  great  ininriM  from  him,  woold  hate  no  hand  in  so  unjust  a  pros»* 
nation ;  but  retired  to  his  seat  at  Croydon.  However,  the  death-warrant  waa 
mndn  out,  nqd  immediately  aent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  The  dakn 
piepnied  for  death,  as  the  following  morning  waa  to  be  his  last;  bat  ad  event 
of  greater  oonaequenee  to  the  kingdom  intervened,  aad  prevented  hia  ezoi^ 


The  king  had  been  for  seme  time  approaching  font  towards  his  end ;  and  for 
several  days  all  those  about  his  person  plainly  saw  that  hia  apeedy  death  was 
inevitable.  The  diaorder  in  hia  leg  was  now  grown  entramely  painliil ;  and 
this,  added  to  his  monstrous  corpulency,  which  rendered  him  onaUe  to  stir, 
made  him  mere  fhrions  than  a  chained  Hon.  He  had  ever  been  stem  and 
severe }  he  waa  now  oatrageons.  In  this  state  he  had  oootinned  for  near 
fDur  years  before  hia  death,  the  terror  of  all,  and  the  tormentor  of  Idmself ; 
his  courtiers  having  no  inclination  to  make  an  enemy  of  him,  as  they  were 
more  ardently  employed  in  conspiring  the  death  of  eaeh  other.  In  this  maa- 
ner,  theeefore,  he  was  suffered  to  struggle,  without  any  of  his  domestioe  hni^ 
ing  the  eoarage  to  warn  bim  of  hia  approaching  end^  as  more  than  once,  dofi- 
ing  this  reign,  penens  bad  been  put  to  death  for  foretelling  tile  death  of  tb# 
hingi  At  hmt^  sir  Anthony  Denny  had  the  eeorage  to  disdoae  to  him  tide 
dreindfut  seoret ;  and,  eontraiy  to  bis  usual  custom,  be  received  the  tidings 
irith  on  expression  of  resignation.  His  anfpoish  and  reoMvse  were  at  lUn 
time  greater  than  ean  be  expressed:  he  desired  timt  Cranmer  might  be  sent 
for;  but)  before  that  prelate  coaM  arrive,  he  was  speechfess.  €raomer  desir- 
ing him  to  give  some  sign  of  hts  dying  in  the  foith  of  Christ,  be  squeene^ 
his  liaad,  and  immediately  exfrfred,  after  a  relg«n  of  thirty-seven  years  audi 
nine  months,  in  the  My-slxth  year  of  his  age.  Some  kings  FJan.  98, 164T. 
have  been  tyrants  from  eontradiotloa  and  revolt,  some  from  befog  misled  by^ 
favourites,  and  some  from  a  spirit  of  party :  bat  Henrv  was  cruel  from  a  de- 
praved dispositfon  alone ;  crnel  in  government,  cruel  in  retlgidn,  and  omel  in 
lie  family.  Our  divines  have  taken  some  pains  to  vindiosie  the  character  of 
this  brotal  prince,  as  if  his  conduct  and  our  Reformation  had  any  conneidali 
with  each  other.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  to  defond  the  one  by  tiio 
other:  the  most  noble  designs  are  brought  about  by  tte  most  vidooa  instru* 
ments ;  for  we  see  even  tihat  emelty  and  injustice  were  thought  neoesanry  to 
be  employed  in  our  holy  redemption. 

With  regard  to  foreign  states,  Henry  made  some  expeditions  Into  France, 
whteh  were  attended  with  vast  expense  to  the  nation,  and  brought  it  no  kind 
of  advantage^  However,  he  all  along  maintained'  an  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship witii  Francis,  which  appeared  disinterested  and  sineere.  Against  the 
Scots  he  was  rather  more  successful ;  hfs  generals  having  worsted  their  ioeur- 
sive  anniea  on  several  oceasiens,  especially  that  signal  victoiy  of  Flodden- 
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field,  in  wUoh  their  king,  and  nearly  ten  thonsaad  of  kit  army, -were  sUn. 
But  that  which  gave  Bn^and  the  greatest  ascendency  over  that  nation,  was 
jthe  spirit  of  concord  which  soon  after  seemed  to  prevail  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  that  seemed  to  pave  the  way  for  their  being  in  time  united 
under  the  same  sovereign.  There  were  ten  parliaments-  snnmioned  in  tiiis 
reign,  and  twenty-three  sessions  held ;  but  the  whole  time  in  which  these  par- 
liaments sat,  during  this  long  reign,  did  not  exceed  three  years  and  a  half. 
The  foreign  conmieroe  of  England,  during  this  age,  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  Netherlands,  The  merchants  of  the  Low  Countries  bought  die  Bq^ish 
commodities,  and  distributed  them  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  lliese 
oonunodities,  however,  were  generally  little  more  than  the  natural  prodnc- 
tions  of  the  country,  without  any  manufactures ;  for  it  must  be  observed  at 
this  time,  that  foreig^n  artificers  mudi  surpassed  the  BogUsh  in  dexterity, 
industry,  and  frugality ;  and  it  is  said  that  at  one  time  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  artisans,  ofthe  Flemish  nation  alone,  were  settled  in  London. 
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Edward  VI.— a.  d.  16«7  to  1653. 

HBNRy  the  Bightii  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  only  son,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  then  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  The  late  king  in  his  will,  which  he 
expected  would  be  absolutely  obeyed,  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the 
completion  ofthe  eighteenth  year;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  appointed  sixteen 
executors  of  his  will,  to  whom,  during  the  minority,  he  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king  and  kingdom.  But  the  vanity  of  his  aims  was  soon  disco^ 
velred ;  for.  the  first  act  of  the  executors  was  to  choose  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
who  was  afterwards  made  duke  of  Somerset,  as  protector  of  the  realm ;  and  in 
him  was  lodged  all  the  regal  power,  together  with  a  privilege  of  naming 
whom  he  would  for  his  privy-council. 

This  was  a  favourable  season  for  those  of  the  reformed  religion :  and  the 
eyes  of  the  late  king  were  no  sooner  dosed,  than  all  of  that  persuasion  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  event.  They  no  longer  suppressed  their  senti- 
ments, bnt  maintained  their  doctrines  openly,  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
even  while  the  laws  against  them  continued  in  full  force.  The  protector  had 
long  been  regarded  as  the  secret  partisan  of  the  reformers ;  and,  being  now 
freed  from  restraint,  he  scrupled  not  to  express  his  intention  of  correcting 
all  the  abuses  of  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting  still  mora  the  dqo- 
trines  propagated  by  Luther.  His  power  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by 
his  miUtarj  success.  He  wished  to  compel  the  Scots  to  gi?e  their  voong 
queen,  (the  unfortunate  Mary)  in  marriage  to  Edward ;  but,  failing  in  his 
negodiation,  he  attacked  a  part  of  their  .army,  and  slew  about  eight  hundred 
men.  The  popolarity  which  he  g^ned  upon  this  occasion  seconded  his  views 
IB  the  propagation  of  the  new  doctrines.  But  the  character  of  Somerset  did 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  mean  supports  of  popularity  acquired  in  this  manner, 
as  he  was  naturally  hgmble,  civil,  aflable,  and  courteous,  to  the  meanest 
suitor,  while  his  actions  were  in  general  directed  by  motives  of  piety  and 
honour. 

The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  Reformation,  had  always 
recourse  to  the  counsels  of  Cranmer,  who,  being  a  man  of  nioderatioa  and 
prudence,  was  averse  to  violent  changes,  and  determined  to  bring  over  the 
people  by  insensible  innovations  to  bis  own  peculiar  systepi.  The  person 
who  opposed  with  the  greatest  authority  any  farther  advanoes  towards  refoi- 
saation,  was  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  though  he  had  not  obtained 
a  place  at  the  council-board,  yet  from  his  age,  experience,  and  capacity,  was 
regarded  by  most  men  with  some  degree  of  veneration.  Upon  a  general 
visitation  of  the  church,  which  bad  been  commanded  by  the  primate  and  pro- 
tector, Gardiner  defended  the  use  of  images,  which  the  protestants  now 
openly  attacked ;  he  even  wrote  an  apology  for  holy  water ;  bnt  he  particu- 
larly alleged,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  make  any  change  in  religion  during  the 
king's  minority.    This  opposition  of  Gardiner  drew  on  him  the  indigaation 
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ofltoeMMi;  and  ]l»w«i  Motto  Am  Heel  ptttmfWAan  to  wit 
wHk  tonhMMMiA  Mv«44r* 

ThBi>  iiiluniii  r^galiiHimiwmla  iOBfiB— iiie  CTttdei  bjrftiwirwttk 
Soofttaiii,  wfaieli  rtilUartttoMa  to  i»|^  mkk  Mune  iMcms.  Mat  A  defeat 
wiieh  tibat  ■■<•■  Mffiifed  m  liiiisflltoqr*  i*  ^Udk  abmra  too  tfMHiMad 
poiiitoi  to  toe  field  sf  liaMlB>  todaowi  toeat  to  eacr  fit  peaee,  to  order  to 
gunluM;  Mid  toe  fmtootof  ietoned  to  eeHto  toe  bwtoeei  ef  toe  Betoe» 
ntoioB,  whkfe  was  M  yel  oaijr  begvt.  Ttoagh  he  aeqrfged  gffet  peealieilf 
bjr  toto  emj^edHloii*  be  did  aot  fail  to  atoniet  toe  eatj  ef  f eTeiml  ttobleiaetty 
bf  piDCwtagapafleaA  freai  the  yevag  bla|^  Us  nephew,  to  iit  to  pMtoyamiC 
CB  toe  itolit  hand  ef  toe  tonMe^and  to  enjoy  toe  aaaw  hoaottrt  and  piifl* 
b^M  wbnh  bad  asvalljr  been  mntod  to  toe  aaelea  ef  kiaira  to  BqiiaiidL 
Heweter,  be  ttiil  diof e  on  bis  tovoaiito  atotfuiea  of  refonnation,  and  gattt 
■oie  cnwaiafenay  to  toe  toneto  of  toe  cbaveb.  The  eop  was  lautoeed  to  toe 
toiiy  to  toe  ■aara^ani  of  toe  Lotdfa  aapper ;  prtoato  maaMv  irere  tfboKitoedi 
toe  king:  waa  empowered  to  create  biflhops  by  iettow  patent;  tagabonda wem 
adindged  to  be  alMrea  tor  tone  yeera^  and  to  be  niarted  whb  a  red-hot  ifOn ; 
an  net  en—iniiij  aoppoaed  to  be  leraiied  againat  the  ataolltog  piimte  and 
Mna.  It  waaennoted  niae,  toai  all  who  denied  toe  kiaa'i  naprenMcyy  er 
aaaarted  toal  of  tto  pope,  tooald,  for  Ito  toat  offenoe,  torfeit  toelr  fooda 
aad  ohntteli,  and  itofer  hnpriaeamenl  dniing  pleaanre;  that  for  the  aeoend 
oiinae,  they  ehonld  inenr  toe  pato  ef  pranuinfanai  aad  fov  the  tMrd^  be  aa» 
tatoled  of  taeaacnk  Otdera  were  tened  by  toe  oenncil,  Aint  eandiea  tomild 
no  longer  be  earried  abooft  on  OnndletoOi  day,  adMa  ea  Aeb-Wedneaday,  or 
Mdtoa  on  Pnfa»43anday.  Theaa  were  nnaieat  snparitlttona  pmetieea,  wbM 
bd  to  ianwralittoa  toai  M  waa  ttoagbt  proper  to  reatrato.  Am  order  aJae 
waa  toaaod  tor  lAa rauMval  of  aH  touigee  firwn  tto  ohorehea;  an  Innofatien 
wUsh  waa  BMMsb  deaired  by  toe  latornefa,  and  whldi  alone,  wito  regard  to 
the  pepotoee,  nnioaated  alnioet  to  n  ebanye  of  tto  eatnbliifaed  laitoiott.  Ito 
peopto  bad  tor  aoaw  tone  been  extieneiy  dtohraoted  by  tto  appoaiie  optoiona 
of  their  prenehera;  and  aa  toey  were  tatoUy  tompaMo  ef  judging  ef  tto  argn* 
mente  adranced  on  oHtof  ilde,  and  natomlly  negntded  erery  thing  they  baaid 
at  atomh  aa  of  tto  graateat  nntoetity,.  nmeh  aonfniiott  and  doc^ation  r»- 
lalied  front  thia  owcertainty.  Tto  eoaadi  toaC  endeaYoaaed  to  rdmovo  toe 
loeenrenieQee'  by  lajrtog  soae  reattafato  open  paenahtog:  hot  indlng  tlto 
expedient  faii,  ttoy  ini|ioied  a  tetol  iiienea  nnowjpreaebera ;  wbidH  towever| 
waa  reawred  by  degreeav  hi  pfoportian  aa  tne  Refoiawtinn  galiied  gtoand 
amonig  tto  people. 

But  theaa  iuna>rottoia,  aaidantly  aalaalntod  for  toe  good  ei  tto  peopto, 
w«ra  not  brongbt  abool  wltoont  aooHi  atmgglea  at  hunw,  while  tto  proteoter 
waa  tot  tee  binOy  enptoyed  asatnatttoSaota*  whov  nnited  wHh,  and  aeoonded 
by,Fsmnoe,8tiIlpaahed!ontheirtooadaadtoanranii«lhiganfaioil9.  Boildea^ 
there  waa  atill  an  eneaqr  that  to  tod  yet  to  Soar  aMf e  tom»  any  of  toe  toa« 
mer;  nnd  toia  waa  bto  ow«  brothev,  lard  ThaaMiaSeyaMar,  ttondniral,  aaana 
of  nneenunon  talanhh  bnl  pvead,  tHrbolant,  and  fatoweeedde.  Thla  aobtonaar 
aoald  not  eadnre  toe  dkliaelloo  whteh  tto  king  «bad  alwaya  nuida  betweev 
bto  and  hia  elder  brother;  ao  Ctot  they  drtlded  toe  wbolb  aeart  and  Ito 
kingdnm  by  ttoir  onpoalte  catoto  aad  preieaaiane.  By  hia  daftteiy  and  nd-> 
drena,  he  bad  ao  inauittated  biinaelf  tote  toe  good  gracea  of  ttoaaeev'daairagar, 
that,  foigettoqr  her  aanal  pnidenee  and  deanaay,  ato  nnmad  torn  toOMdiaaalf 
npon  tto  deeeaae  of  tto  Into  king.  THa  aaatah  waa  parttoaimti  dlapliinatog 
to  tto  elder  bvatoer'a  wife,  wto  now  awwlhnt,  while  her  toabaod  bad  tto  pre« 
eedeney  in  one  pinearahe  waa  obligad  to  yidd  it  to  aatfttoc  Bta  ne«i  aUtr 
wna  to  catol  and  onto  a  par^  aoaag  tto  nobilily,  wto,  aa  tto^totad  ito 
farottor,  tonaentad  hia  aaibittoa  He  toea  bflbad  tto  htog**  demaattor  t0  bto 
totoreai;  nndyonng  Ed#ard  toqnently  wavt  to  Mi  hoane,  on  pitownat  of 
viaating  tto  ^aean.  Thero  toiagratinted  hiinaeif  wito  bto  aavareign^bf  too 
moat  odWaaa aaaidnitiea,  partiootarly  by  aopp^tog  him  wMb  nmnoyto  dfaH 
tfitoto  amang  bto  aerrante  and  tovenriaaa,  withoat  tto  fcaMrladgn  of  Mo 


gooaanor.    In  tto  nrotoetor'a  abaanaa  wito  tto  araay  to  aoottand,  to  aMda  ir 

iWeobto  alt  Ma  arte  and  iaoinnntiona-,  and  tooa  ^^iimijMd  m 
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new  patent  tor  admiral,  wito  an  additional  appointment.    Sir  William  Wgav 
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poneif iBflT  llie  progrots  be  dailv  made  in  the  Ung'tf-  affscdoii^  wrote  ob'  iSkm 
subject  to  the  protector,  who  fiDished  the  campaign  in  Socrtland  with  all  pos- 
•ible  despatch,,  that  he  might  return  in  time  to  eoaaterwork  hl»  machinationB. 
Bat  before  he  could  arriTe  in  England,  his  brother  had  engaged  in  his  party 
aeverai  of  the  principal  nobility»  and  had  even  prerailed  on  tiie  king  himself 
to  write  a  letter  to  lie  two  houses  of  parliament  with  his  own  hand,  desiring 
that  the  «dmiral  might  be  appointed  ms  govemor ;  but  tibe  connoilv  being  «p« 
prised  of  his  schemes,  sent  deputies  to  assure  him,  that,  if  he  did  not  desist, 
thej  would  deprive  him  of  his  office,  send  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and 
prosecute  him  on  the  last  act  of  parliament,  by  which  he  was  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  high  treason,  for  attempting  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  government. 
It  was  not  without  some  severe  sljruggles  within  himself^  and  some  menaoes. 
divulged  among  his  creatures,  that  he  thought  proper  to  submit,  and  desired 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother.  But  he  still  nourished  the  same  designs  in 
secret;  and  his  broUier,  suspecting  his  sincerity,  employed  spies  to  inform 
him  of  all  his  private  transactions. 

•  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  persuasions  or  menaces  to  shake  the  admiral's 
vnalterable  views  of  ambition.  His  spouse,  the  queen*dowager,  had  died  in 
child-bed :  and  this  accident,  far  from  repressing  his  schemes,  only  seemed  to 
promote  them.  He  made  bis  addresses  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
io  revered  by  the  English ;  and  it  is  said  that  she  listened  to  his  insinuations, 
contrary  to  Uie  will  of  her  father,  who  had  excluded  her  from  the  succession, 
if  she  should  marry  without  the. consent  of  the  council.  The  admiral,  how- 
ever, it  is  observed,  had  formed  a  scheme  calculated  to  remove  that  objection ; 
and  his  professions  seemed  to  give  reason  to  believe  that  he  intended  aiming 
at  regal  auJhority.  By  promises  and  persuasions  he  brought  over  many  of 
the  principal  nobility  to  his  party ;  he  neglected  not  even  tiie  most  popular 
persons  of  inferior  rank;  and  he  computed  that  he  could  on- occasion  com- 
mand .the  service  of  ten  thousand  men  among  his  servants,  tenants,  and  re^ 
tainers.  He  had  already  provided  arms  for  their  use ;  and  having  engaged 
in  his  interests  sir  John  Sharington,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  a  very  cor- 
mpt  man,  he  flattered  himself  £at  money  would  not.  be  wanting. 

A.  D.  1648.]  Somerset  being  well  ascertained  of  all  tbe^e  alarming  circum- 
stances, endeavoured,  by  every  expedient  that  his  power  or  his  near  connec- 
tion could  suggest,  to  draw  him  from  his  designs.  He  reasoned ;  .he  threat- 
ened ;  he  heaped  new  favours  upon  him :  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length 
ke  resolved  to  make.nse  of  the  last  dreadful  reniedy,  and  to  attaint  his  own 
brother  of  high-treason.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  and  seeretiy  ad- 
vised to  it  by  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  a  wicked  ambitious  man,  who  expected 
to  rise  upon  iht  downffd  of  the  two  brothers,  he  deprived  him  of  his  office  of 
hip^h-admiral,  and  signed  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower.  Yet 
still  the  protector  suspended  the  blow,  and  shewed  reluctance  to  ruin  one  so 
nearly  connected  with  himself:  he  offered  once  more  to  be  sincerely  recon- 
ciled, and  to  give  him  his  life,  if  he  would  be  contented  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement  and  repentance.  But  finding  himself  unable  to 
work  on  the  inflexible  temper  of  his  brother  by  any  methods  but  severity,  be 
ordered  a  diarge  to  be  drawn  up  against'  him,  consisting  of  thirty-three  arti- 
cles ;  and  the  whole  to  be  brought  into  parliament,  which  was  now  the  instru- 
ment used  by  ministers  for  the  punishment  of  their  enemies.  The  charge 
being  brought  first  into  the  house  of  lords,  several  peers,  rising  up  in  thei^ 
places,  gave  an  account  of  what  they  knew,  concerning  lord  Seymour's  oon- 
A.  D.  1649.]  duct,  and  his  criminal  words  and  actions.  There  was  greater 
difficulty  in  managing  the  prosecution  in  the  house  of  commons ;  but  upon  re- 
oeiving  a  message  from  the  king,  requiring  them  to  proceed,  the  bill  passed 
in  a  very  full  house,  near  four  hundred  voting  for  it,  and  not  above  nine  or 
ten  against  it.  The  sentence  was  soon  after  executed  by  beheading  •  him  on 
Tower-hill.  His  death,  ho'vever,  was,  in  general,  disagreeable  to  the  nation, 
who  considered  the  lord  Seymour  as  hardly  dealt  with,,  in  being  condemned 
upon  general  allegations,  without  having  an  opportunity  of  making  a  defence, 
or  confroDtiqg  his  accusers.  But  the  chief  odium  fell  upon  .the  protector ; 
and.it  must  be  owaed  there  was  no  reason  for  cariying  his  severity  to  saeh  a 
length  as  he  did.    . 


ThU  pfcrticip  bdngnBMved,  Uw  praleetor  went  on  to  iwfbmtiid  regnhita 
Ike  sew  aystem  of  feligioo,  which  was  now  become  the  chief  concern  of  the 
nation.  A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been  appointed  by  .the  coon** 
eil  to  frame  a  Ktargy  for  the  serrioe  of  the  charcJi ;  and  this  work  was  exc^ 
eated  with  preat  moderation,  predsion,  and  aoonracj.  A  law  was  also 
enacted,  pemttting  priests  to  marry ;  the  ceremony  of  aQricalar  confession, 
thoQ^h  not  abolished,,  was  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  people,  who  were  nol 
dispfeased  at  bein§^  freed  from  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  their  instructors.  The 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  the  last  tenet  of  popery  that  was  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  people,  as  both  the  clergy  and  laity  were  loth  to  renoonoo 
so  mkacnlons  a  benefit  as  it  was  asserted  to  be.  However,  at  last,  net  onlyr 
this,  bat  all  the  principal  opinions  and  practices  of  the  catiioMc  religion,  conn 
'  trary  to  what  the  seriptare  anthorises,  were  abolished ;  and  the  Reformation^ 
snch  as  we  have  it,  was  almost  entirely  completed  in  England.  In  these 
inmnratioaa  the  majority  of  tiie  people  and  clergy  aoqoiesced ;  and  Gardiner 
and  Bonner  were  the  only  persons  whose  opposition  was  thoaght  of  any 
weight ;  they  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened  with  the  klng^ 
feruer  dispieasore  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Bot  It  had  been  well  lisr  the  credit  of  the  reformers,  had  thoT  stopped  at 
impcisonment  only.  They  also  resolved  to  become  persecutors  m  turn ;  and 
although  the  very  spirit  of  their  doctrines  arose  from  a  freedom  of  thinking, 
they  could  not  bear  that  any  shonld  controvert  what  they  had  been  at  so 
mudi  pains  to  establish.  A  commission  was  granted  to  the  primate  and  some 
others,  to  search  aftm*  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  new 
Ktargy.  JUnong  the  number  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  incur  guilt  upon 
this  onoasion,  was  one  Joan  Boucher,  commonly  caUed  Joan  of  Kent ;  who 
was  so  extremely  obstinate,  that  the  commissioners  could  gain  nothing  upon 
her.  She  had  maintained  an  abstrose  metaphysical  sentiment,  that  Christ, 
as  man,  was  a  sinful  man ;  but,  as  the  Word,  he  was  free  from  sin,  and  could  . 
be  subject  to  none  of  the  frailties  of  the  flesh  with  which  he  was  clothed.  For 
maintaining  this  doctrine,  which  none  of  them  could  understand,  this  poor 
ignorant  woman  was  oondemhed  to  be  humcd  to  death- as- a  heretic.  The 
yoong  king,  who,  it  seenm,  had  more  sense  than  his  ministers,  refused  at  first 
to  sign  the  death-warrant ;  but,  being  at  last  pressed  by  Cranmer,  and  van- 
qoisbed  by  his  importunities,  he  reluotantly  complied  ;  declaring,  that,  if  ha 
did  wrong,  Uie  sin  should  be  on  the  head  of  those,  who  had  persuaded  him  to 
it.  The  primate  aMde  a  new  effort  te  reclaim  the  woman  from  her  opinions  ; 
but,  finding  her  obstinate  against  all  las  arguments,  he  at  last  committed  her 
to  the  tan^.  Some  time  'after,  one  Van  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  being  accused 
of  AriuiiBm,  was  condemned  to  the  same  punishment.  He  suffered  with  so 
mod  satisfiMtion,  that  he  hogged  and  caressedthe  faggots  that  were  consum- 
ing him,  and  died  exulting  in  his  situation. 

AHIiongh  these  measores  were  ii^nded  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  in 
the  end  turned  out  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  society,  yet  they  were  at  that 
time  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  to  which  all  changes  whatsoever 
are  liidde.  When  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  a  prodigious  number  of 
monks  were  obliged  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  their  labour ;  so  that  all 
kinds  of  business  were  OTcrstocked.  The  lands  of  the  monasteries  also  had 
been  Ibrmeriy  farmed  out  to  the  coflennon  people,  so  as  to  employ  a  great 
jnmiber  of  hands :  and  the  rents  being  moderate,  they  were  able  to  tnaintain 
tfcdr  families  on  the  profits  of  ag^colture.  But  now  these  lands  being  pos^ 
sessed  by  the  nobiUty,  the  rents  were  raised ;  ilad  the  faimers,  perceivings 
that  wool  was  a  better  commodity  than  com,  turned  all  their  ^\Ab  into  pas-' 
tare.  In  consequence  of  this  practioe,  the  price  of  meal  rose,  to  the  unspeak- 
able, hardship  of  the  lower  class  of  people.  Beside,  as  few  hands  were 
required  to  manage  a  pasture  farm,  a  great  number  of  poor  people  were 
T.tteriy  deprived  of  subsistence,  while  the  nation  was  filled  with  murmurs  and 
eompfaints  against  the  nobility,  who  were  considered  as  the  sources  of  the 
general  calamity.    To  add  to  these  complaints,  the  rich  |uroprietors  of  lands 

Sroeeeded  to  enolose  tiieir  estates ;  while  the  tenants,  regarded  as  an  useless   , 
urden,  were  expelled  from  their  habitations.    Cottagers,  deprived  of  the 
eommona  on  which  they  formeriy  fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced  to  miseiy  ; 
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#««rj  put  «€  the  kiagdoiii;  T*  «dd  ^  tUji  fHotme  of  gmutk 
•Hfkegoodo«l»«f  l^klBg^Mi  itm  bqtklod  up  of  oxportedi  while 
■«tal  WM  oofae4,  or  fnported  from  the  ooottatol,  to  $nttt  •boBdaiiot; 
Mt  tlie  poor  were  obliged  to  Mool?e  im  p>j!iiiH,Wt  coold  not  disbotto 
m  Bm  equal  odmtef  o.  Tlioe  oa  mif  ert al  dMBdeoee  nd  ■topMrtioo  if  omi> 
tteroo  look  ^laee }  aad  leod  eompUdiiCa  were  keaid  km  eroiy  foarter* 

The  protootor*  who  knew  that  his  own  power  was  to  be  fimadod  ew  Iho 
dcpveaflfoo  of  the  nehiU^,  esponsod  the  oaoao  of  tfco  saflbiors.  He  appaimed 
siMiiiHliiiii  li  Co  ezammo  whether  the  possessors  of  the  oiniohiaBds  had 
MMed  the  oonditkns  oa  whieh  those  laads  had  hoea  sold  hj  the.  www  ^ 
aadofdofod  all  lateoadeswres  tobe  tsid  opeo  ow  an  appointed  dagr*  As  the 
ehjtutof  this  eemsrtsskNi  was  tery  disagreesMe  to  fbm  ^mtrj  aad  nobiii^, 
they  called  it  arhitrary  and  Wegal  $  wWIe  the  eomiaoa  people,  feariaf  it  wooid 
he  oloded,  aad  heing  iaipatieot  for  redress,  rose  ki  great  nnadbera,  aad  soaght 
a  femedy  hy  feroe  of  arms.  The  risiag  hma  at  oaoo  io  several  parts  of 
XaglaDd,  as  if  an  oaiversal  eoasplraey  had  heea  feemed  among  tlie  poopleu 
The  rebels  in  Wiltohire  were  dispersed  hip  shr  William  Herbert;  those  of 
Okibrd  and  Oloneester,  hy  lord  6rey  of  WIMon:  the  eomawtions  in  Hamp- 
Mm,  Sussex,  swd  Kent,  aad  other  eoantles,  wore  qoieted  by  gentle  ssaHnds; 
hwl  tlw  disorders  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk  were  the  most  obstinate,  and 
threatened  the  greatest  danger.  In  the  fbrmer  of  these  ooontiss,  the  insvr- 
gewts,  amooating  to  ten  theesapd  men,  were  headed  by  one  Hnmphrey  Amo- 
del,  an  experienced  soldier ;  and  they  wore  still  more  enconraged  by  semmns, 
whieh  gnre  their  revolt  the  air  of  a  rsHgioas  confederaey.  Tliey  aacordingly 
sent  a  sot  of  articles  to  eoart,  whish,  in  genoral,  denunded  an  abolition  of 
the  statntes  lately  msde  in  favonr  of  the  Refermatieo  ;  bat  the  ministry  re- 
jseted  their  demands  with  oonlempt,  at  die  same  time  offering  a  patdon  to 
all  who  wonid  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fotntm  to  their  habitations.  Bat 
tim  inseigents  were  now  too  flu-  advanced  to  laoede ;  and,  stiB  eneoaraged  hy 
the  monks  who  were  with  them,  tiiey  laid  siege  to  Bxoler,  carrying  befoiw 
tfiem  crosses,  banners,  holy-water,  candlesticks,  aad  other  implements  of 
their  snoient  soperstition ;  bni  the'  town  was  gallantiy  defended  by  the  inhn« 
hilants^  In  the  mean  time,  lord  Rdssel  had  been  sent  against  them  wtih  n 
small  body  of  forces ;  and  being  rcinforoed  by  lord  Grey  and  eAora,  he 
aitnsked  aad  drove  tiiem  from  all  thdr  entrenohments.  Groat  slaqriitar 
was  committed  npon  these  dekuded  createrea,  both  ia  tte  action  and  th« 
pnt suit  Arendel,  their  leader,  and  several  others^  were  sent  to  Leaden, 
wheire  they  were  condemned  and  executed.  If  a^r  of  the  inferior  sort  were 
Mt  to  death  by  martial  law.  The  vionr  off  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  niineipal 
ineeadMuries,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  hia  own  steeple,  arrayed  in  hm  popmb 
habit,  with  his  beads  at  his  girdle. 

The  sedition  io  Norfolk  appeared  stIH  mere  alarming.  The  humrgents 
HMne  amoanted  to  twentv  thousand  men ;  and  as  their  woes  wore  nmnereasy 
their  demands  were  exorbitant  They  iM|nired  the  soppresrion  of  the  gentry, 
the  placing  new  oennsellors  abont  the  kiag,  and  the  rs^establishment  of  their 
Onciont  reMgions  ceremonies.  One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  assmned  a  piiOBtty 
aoMng  them;  he  erected  his  tribnnal  near  Norwich,  nnder  an  old  oak, 
whi^  was  termed  the  Oak  of  Reforssntion.  He  nflerwarda  nndertoek  the 
siege  of  Norwich ;  which  having  reduced,  he  imprisoned  the  mnyor,  and  seme 
of  the  prindpai  eilinens.  The  marqnis  of  Northampton  wna  Srst  sent  dowa 
agafaist  them/bnt  met  with  a  lopnlse;  the  earl  of  Warwick  followed  soon 
after,  at  the  head  off  six  thousand  men,  and,  cooling  to  a  general  engage- 
mont,  put  them  entirely  to  the  vent.  Two  iheosaad  of  them  fell  in  the  6ght 
nnd  pufsait ;  Ket  was  hanged  at  Norwioh  caatie,  nine  of  Us  followers  on  the 
hoagtis  of  the  Oak  of  Reformation ;  aad  the  insurrection,  which  was  the  last 
hi  feveur  o£  popery,  wss  thas  entirely  suppressed. 

But  though  the  snppressioo  of  these  insurrections  seemed  to  lio  vofj 
Ihvoorable  to  the  interests  of  the  protector,  the  authority  which  the  earl  of 
Wmwick  gsined  in  quelling  that  of  Norfolk,  terminated  in  Somerset's  min. 
Of  ait  the  minUtera  at  that  time  ia  the  council,  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwieh, 
was  tho  most  artM,  asMtions,  anl  unpiiacipled.    Resolved  at  any  laAa  to 
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1toptiMlpilpl«e»aMier  Mm  kfa^, k9  otiM  aot  ythui  mtwmw&r^ 
to  %e«Md m  •oqmffnr  H.  Howerar,  «nwilliB|f  to  throw  off  Iho  nuMlk,  ko 
c^fOfod  Ae  aott  exotbitaot  views  under  the  fairort  appetraooM,  HaTiag 
MBBolala^  Mmaelf  wHh  tiM  earl  of  Soathanpfon,  lie  formed  a  etroiig  pattjr 
ta  the  eo«M$l»  who  were  determined  to  free  AemselTefl  from  <ho  ooatrol  the 
proteetor  assumed  over  them.  That  noWemaa  wa»i  ia  faot,  bow  growa 
#h0oxiooa  to  a  very  prevaitiag  party  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  hated  by  the 
BoUea  isr  Us  superior  magidieence  and  power ;  bo  was  hated  hy  tlie  omo^ 
Mo  pmrty  for  his  regard  to  the'  Reformation ;  he  was  disliked  hy  many,  for  Us 
aevority  to  his  brother :  besides,  the  great  estate  he  had  raised  at  the  ex- 
ponae  of  the  churoh  and  the  crown,  rendered  him  obnoxioos  to  all.  The 
palace  wbloh  he  was  tiien  boilcHng  in  the  Strand,  served  also,  by  Its  magnifi- 
oaaoo,  and  still  more  by  the  nnjvst  methods  that  were  taken  to  raise  it,  to 
OKpoao  Mm  to  the  eensnres  of  the  pablic.  The  parisb-chaivh  of  8t«  Mary, 
and  tkfve  bishops'  houses,  were  polled  dowa,  to  ftarnish  gronad  and  mate- 
ilala  for  the  stmetare.  Several  other  chnrches  were  demolished,  to  have 
Ikob  atones  employed  for  tiie  same  purpose ;  and  it  was  not  withoat  an  in- 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Wostadnster, 
rented  their  ehnrch  from  being  polled  down  to  make  room  for  the  new 
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These  Impradences  wore  soon  exaggerated  and  enlarged  upon  by  Bomer- 
sefs  enemies.  They  represented  him  as  a  parricido,  a  saerilegiotts  tyrant, 
and  an  mijnst  nsnrper  of  the  priftleges  of  the  oonncil  and  the  rights  of  the 
klng;^  In  conseanenee  of  this,  ue  lord  St.  John,  prendent  of  the  oonnell,  the 
earls  of  WarwicK,  Sontbampton,  and  Arondd,  with  five  ooimsellors  more^ 
met  at  Ely  honse ;  and,  assoming  to  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  oonn- 
sH,  began  to  act  independently  of  the  protector,  whom  titey  pretended  to  ooa- 
sidor  as  the  anthor  of  everv  pablio  grievance.  They  wrote  letters  to  the 
chief  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  imbrmlug  them  of  the  present  measares^ 
and  recoiling  tfieir  assistance.  They  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldennoB  of 
London,  and  enioined  them  to  concur  in  their  measures,  which  thev  repro- 
>  seated  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  nation.  The  next  day  several  others 
of  the  eottneH  Joined  tibe  seceding  members ;  and  the  protector  now  began  to 
tvemblo,  not  merely  for  his  authority,  but  for  his  Hfe. 

Ho  had  no  sooner  been  Informed  of  these  transaetfons,  than  he  sent  the 
kfngtolflndsor,  and  armed  the  inhabitants  of  Hampton  and  Windsor  also 
Ibr  his  seevrity.  But  findinr  that  no  man  of  rank,  except  Cranmer  and 
hget,  adhered  to  Mm,  and  that  the  people  did  not  rise  at  his  samaMins ; 
pereetving  that  he  was  in  a  manner  deserted  by  all,  and  that  all  resistance 
was  frvitiess;  he  resolved  to  apply  to  bis  enemies  ffMr  pardon.  This  gave 
fresh  strength  and  confidence  to  toe  party  of  Warwick :  th^  assured  the  king, 
with  the  hmnblest  professions  of  obedience,  that  theb  only  aim  was  to  pat 
thotxmnoil  on  tiie  same  footing  on  which  It  had  been  ordained  by  the  win  of 
Aeir  farte  sovereign,  and  to  rescue  his  authority  from  the  hands  of  a  maa  who 
had  assumed  aH  power  to  himself.  The  king,  who  had  little  regard  for 
floaierset,  gave  their  address  a  favourable  recc^on ;  and  theprotector  was 
seat  to  the  Tower,  with  some  of  bis  friends  and  partisans.  Meanwhile,  the 
eoaaeil  ordered  six  lords  to  act  as  governors  to  the  king,  two  at  a  time  ofll- 
dating  alternately.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  eari  of  War* 
wiek's  ambition  began  to  appear  fn  foil  splendoar ;  he  set  himself  forward 
as  Ae  prfaidpal  promoter  or  the  protector's  nna ;  and  the  other  members, 
vHhoiit  the  least  opposition,  permftted  him  to  assume  the  reins  of  govora- 


It  was  now  concluded  that  Somerset's  ftite  was  fixed,  as  his  enomies  wore 
aaaierons,  and  the  charges  against  him  were  supposed  to  be  of  a  verv  heiaons 
aatnre.  The  chief  article  of  which  he  was  accused,  was  his  osarpattoa  of  tho 
fovemment,  and  tiie  taking  all  power  into  his  own  hands;  several  othora  of  a 
sHghter  tint  were  added,  to  invigorate  this  accusation ;  but  noneof  them  ooald  bo 
aaU  to  amount  to  the  crime  of  Msh^treason.  In  consequence  of  these,  a  blU  of 
attainder  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords ;  hot  [a.  d.  I6fl0* 
Somerset  contrived,  for  tins  time,  to  chide  the  rigour  of  their  senteaee,  ^J}^ 
mg  previously,  on  his  knees,  confossed  the  fAaarge  before  the  sftcmbers  of  tto 
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coonotL  Tbif  eonfesBion,  whioh  XM.^|gne4  with  bis  owp  haail,  was  mlkiffd 
and  rea^  against  bim  at  the  bar  of  the  bouse,  who  sent  a  daputation  to  hivi« 
to  know  whether  the  confessioD  was  volantary  or  extorted.  Somerset  thanked 
them  for  their  candour ;  owned  that  it  was  bis  voluntary  act,  but  strenuously 
insisted,  that  he  had  never  harboured  a  sinister  thought  against  the  king  or 
the  commonwealth.  In  consequence  of  this  confession,  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  offices  and  goods,  together  with  a  great  part  of  his  landed  estate,  which 
was  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  This  fine  on  bis  estate  was  soon  after 
remitted  by  the  king ;  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  he  recovered 
his  liberty.  He  was  even  re-admitted  into  the  council :  happy  for  him  if  his 
ambition  had  not  revived  with  his  security  I 

•  The  catholics  were  extremely  elevated  at  the  protector's  fall ;  and  they 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  revolution  in  their  favour.  But  ^ey  were  mis' 
taken  in  their  opinion  of  Warwick,  who  now  took  the  lead,  as  ambition  was 
the  on^  principle  in  his  breast;  and  to  that  be  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  aU 
others.  He  soon  gave  an  instance  of  his  indifference  to  their  party,  in  per- 
mitting Gardiner  to  undergo  the  penalties  prescribed  against  disobedience^. 
Many  of  the  prelates,  and  he  among  the  rest,  though  they  made  some  cooi- 
plianee,  were  still  addicted  to  their  ancient  communion.  A  resplntion  was 
therefore  taken  to  deprive  them  of  their  sees ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  tQ 
begin  with  him,  in  order  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  rest.  He  bad  been  now 
for  two  years  in  prison,  for  having  refused  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  king  during  his  minority ;  and  the  council  took  this  opportunity  to  send 
him  several  articles  to  subscribe,  among  which  was  one,  acknowledging  the 
justice  of  the  order  for  his  confinement.  He  was  likewise  to  own  that  the 
king  was  supreme  head  of  Uie  church ;  that  the  power  of  making  and  dispens- 
ing holidays  was  a  part  of  the  prerogative;  and  that  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  was  a  godly  and  commendable  form.  Gardiner  was  willing  to  put  Idi 
hand  to  all  the  articles,  except  that  by  which' be  accused  himself;  which  he 
refused  to  do,  justly  perceiving  that  their  aim  was  either  to  ruin  or  dishonour 
him.  For  this  offence  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  committed  to 
close  custody ;  his  books  and.  papers  were  seized ;  all  company  was  denied , 
him ;  and  he  was  not  even  permitted  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.  This  severity, 
in  some  measure,  countenanced  those  which  this  prelate  had  afterwards  an 
opportunity  of  retaliating  when  he  came  into  power. 

'  A.  p.  1561.]  But  the  reformers  did  not  stop  here;  the  rapacious  conr- 
tiers,  never  to  be  satisfied,  and  giving  their  \iolence  an  air  of  seal,  deprived, 
in  the  same  manner,  Day,  bishop  of  Chichester,  Heath,  of  Worcester,  and 
Vessey,  of  Bxeter.  The  bishops  of  Llandaff,  Salisbury,  and  Coventry,  came 
off  with  less  disadvantage,  by  sacrificing  the  most  considerable  share  of  their 
eodesiastical  revenues.  Not  only  the  revenues  of  the  churcii,  but  the  libra* 
ries  also,  nnderwent  a  severG  scrutiny.  T)ie  libraries  of  Westminster  and 
Oxford  were  ordered  to  be  ransacked,  and  purged  of. the  Romish  missals, 
legends,  and  other  superstitious  volumes ;  in  which  search  great  devastation 
was  made  even  in  useful  literature.  Many  volumes,  clasped  in  silver,  were 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  rich  bindings ;  many  of  geometry  and  astro- 
nomy were  supposed  to  be  magical,  and  met  no  mercy.  The  university! 
unable  to  stop  the  fury  of  those  barbarians,  silently  looked  on,  and  trembled 
for  its  own  security. 

Warwick  was  willing  to  indulge  the  nobility  with  these  humiliations  of  tbe 
church ;  and  perceiving  that  the  king  was  extremely  attached  to  the  Befor- 
mation,  he  supposed  that  be  could  not  make  his  court  to  the  young  monarch 
better  than  by  a  seeming  zeal  in  the  cause.  But  he  was  still  steadfastly  ben^ 
on  enlarging  his  own  power ;  and  as  the  last  earl  of  Northumberland  died 
without  issue  or  heirs,  Warwick  procured  for  himself  a  grant  of  his  ample 
possessions,  and  obtained  the  title  also  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  The  duke 
of  Somerset  was  now  the  only  person  he  wished  to  have  entirely  removed;  {ou 
follen  as  he  was  by  his  late  wiritless  conduct,  yet  he  still  preserved  a  shareof 
popularity  that  rendered  him  formidable  to  this  aspirer.  Indeed,  Somerset  was 
not  always  upon  his  guard  against  the  arts  of  Northumberland,  but  could  not 
help  now  and  then  bursting  out  into  invectives,  which  were  quickly  carried  to 
hia  secret  enemy.    As  he  was  surrounded  by  the  creatures  of  his  adversary* 
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fhey  took  care  to  rereal  all  the  schemes  wfkich  they  bad  tlieniset ves  sagrested ; 
ud  Sonienet  soon  fonnd  the  fatal  effects  of  his  rivaPs  reseatmetot.  He  was, 
bT  Nortfaomberland's  command,  arrested,  With  many  more,  aconsed  of  being 
hu  partisans ;  and  he  was,  with  his  wife  the  doohess,  thrown  into  prison. 
He  was  now  accused  of  baring  conspired  to  raise  an  insarrection  in  the  north, 
to  attack  the  trained  bands  on  a  muster-day,  secare  the  Tower,  and  excite  a 
rebelKon  in  London.  These  charges  be  strennoasly  denied ;  bathe  confessed 
one  of  as  heinous  a  nature,  which  was,  that  he  had  laid  a  project  for  murder- 
ing Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a  banquet  which  was 
to  be  giTCB  them  by  lord  Paget.  He  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  trial  before 
the  marquis  of  Winchester,  who  sat  as  high-steward  on  the  occasion,  with 
twenty-soTen  peers  more,  including  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and  North- 
ampton, who  were  at  once  his  judges  and  accusers.  He  was  accused  of  an 
intention  to  secure  the  person  of  the  king,  and  re-assume  the  administration 
of  aiCairs;  ta  assassinate  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  raise  an  jnsur- 
Teetion  in  the  city.  He  pleaded  "  not  guilty''  to  tiie  first  part  of  the  charge, 
and  of  this  he  was  accordingly  acquitted ;  but  he  was  fonnd  guilty  of  con- 
.a^nng  the  death  of  a<priTy  coonseUor,  which  crime  had  been  made  felony 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Serenth ;  and  fbr  this  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  populace,  seeing  hhn  re-conveyed  to  the  Tower  without  the  axe,  which 
was  no  longer  carried  before  him,  imagined  that  be  had  been  entirely  acquit- 
ted, and  in  repeated  shouts  and  acdtamations  manifested  their  joy;  but  this 
was  suddenly  damped,'  when  they  were  better  informed  of  his  doom.  Care, 
in  the  mean  time;  had  been  taken  to  prepossess  the  young  king  against  hia 
uncle ;  and,  lest  he  should  relent,  no  access  was  given  to  any  of  Somerset's 
friends,  while  the  prince  was  kept  from  reflection  by  a  series  of  occupatioaa 
and  amusements.  At  last  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower- 
hill,  where  he  appeared  without  the  least  emotion;  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  con- 
coarse  of  the  populace,  by  whom  he  w^  beloved.  He  spoke  to  them  witii 
great  composure,  protesting  that  he  had  always  promoted  the  service  of  bis 
Idng,  and  the  interests  of  true  religion,  to  tlie  best  of  his  power.  The  people 
attested  thdr  belief  to  what  he  said;  by  crying  out,  ''It  is  most  trae." 
As  an  universal  tumult  was  beginning  to  take  plsTce  .among  them,  [a.  d.  Id52. 
Somerset  desired  them*  to  be  still,  and  not  to  interrupt  his  last  meditations, 
but  to  join  with  him  in  prayer :  he  then  laid  down  bis  head,  and  submitted  to 
tbe  stroke  of  the  executioner.  Sir  Ralph  Vane  and  lir  Miles  Partridge  were 
banged;  iir  Michad  Stanhope  and  sir  Thomas  Arundel  were  beheaded,  as 
being  his  accomplices. 

Nothing  oould  have  been  more  unpopular  than  the  measure  of  destroying 
Somerset,  who,  though  some  actions  of  his  life  were  very  exceptionable,  con- 
aolted  the  |^od  of  the  people..  Tbe  house  of  commons  waa  particularly  at«. 
tached  to  bim ;  and  of  tbie  Northumberland  was  very  sensible.  He  there-^ 
fore  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  call  another  that  would 
be  more  obsequious  to  his  will.  Edward  was  even  prevailed  upon  to  write 
circular  letters  to  all  the  sheriffs,  in  which  he  enjoined  them  to  choose  such 
men  as  he  and  the  privy-council  should  recommend.  With  this  despotic 
mandate  the  sheriffs  readily  complied;  and  tbe  members  returned  fully 
answered  Northumberland's  expectationa.  He  had  long  aimed  at  the  first 
authority;  and  the  infirm  atate  of  the  king's  health  opened  the  [a.  d.  ]663fc 
proepects  of  his  ambition.  He  represented  to  that  young  prince  that  his 
sisters  Mary  and  Elisabeth,  wlfo  were  appointed  by  Henry's  will  to  succeed 
on  tbe  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  the  crown,  had  been  both  declared  illcfi^itiinate 
by  parliament ;  that  the  oueen  of  Scotland  was  oxcbided  by  the  king's  will, 
and,  being  an  alien  also,  lost  all  right  of  succeeding ;  that  as  the  three  prin- 
cesses were  thus  legally  excluded,  the  succession  naturally  devolved  to  the 
marchioness  of  Dorset  (niece  of  Henry),. whose  heir  was  the  lady  .Tane  Grey, 
a  lady  every  way  accomplished  for  government,  as  well  by  the  charms  of  her 
person,  as  the  virtues  andacouirements  of  her  mind.  The  king,  who  had  \ou^ 
submitted  to  all  the  politic  views  of  this  designing  minister,  agreed  to  have 
the  succession  submitted  to  the  eouhciL  where  Northumberland  hoped '  to 
procure  an  easy  concurrence. 

In  the-mean  time,  as  tbe  king's  health  declined,  the  minister  laboured  to 
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liiiccetl  of  tk»  «MM»U  «€  DwrMt, /itker  ia  ladj  Ivm  GKty,  Uy  psocwim^  iiw 
Urn  lh«  thto  •r  DiAe  «f  ShCoH^  whieli  was  lately  Ucone  ezlioec  Hatkff 
tkuA  obligod  tbit  aoUenMi*  be  then  proposed  «Bftteli  between  bie  tertbiee^ 
lofd  OoibliMrd  Dodley.  end  Ibe  lady  Jaae  Grey,  wUofe  ialereeU  be  bid  i»eea 
•t  ao  laacli  paina  le  advaaeaw  8tiU  bent  oa  apraadinf  bia  iatereata  aa  vMdiy 
aa  paaaiUe^  be  married  bia  own  daagbter  to  leid  ImtiafB,  and  bad  thatt 
naMTJffn  aolrnnnlied  witb  all  poeaibla  pomp  and  fiMtivity*  MaanvbUe^ 
Sd watd  eantbiaad  to  hingalab ;  and  aaveru  fatal  araipto w  of  a  aomompliaa 
bcigan  to  appear.  II  waa  beped,  bevareff,  tbal  m  yaolb  aad  taaipaiaoea 
■igbt  get  tibe  better  of  Uadiierder;  and  fiOBi  their  love  4ia  people  waie  «a» 
^rifiiogta  thtekbJBiiBdaD9Br.  It  had  been  remarked  Indeed  by  aomeb  that 
bia  baaldi  waa  Tieibly  aeen  to  deettae  Iram  the  time  that  the  Dodleyaweia 
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jnedy  giren  aoma eoloor to  anrpfaiwi ;  and  bb  imnefinf  aU,  eaaeplldaowa 
emiaaariea,  from  abaai  the  Idiig^  atiU  lartber  iaareaaed  the  diagiwta  of  the 
people,  yorth— htrland,  bo«eTer»  waa  ao  way  aaeaey  ^  their  mnnaons 
no  waa  aaeidoona  in  bia  aMeaidanoe  upon  the  lung,  and  psefiMaod  the  noet 
anaiena  eeMaan  for  kte  aafeto,  bat  atitt  dro? e  fierwaid  bia  darKag  aoheaw  of 
tnnafeniag  the  woeeiiion  to  bia  ow»  daogiiter4a<-laiw.  The  jndgea  who  were 
OMinled  to  draw  np  Iba  kiag'a  letleBi»paieot  isr  that  pnrpooe*  wamlf 
aijecsted  to  the  meaaaroy  and  gwro  theb  leaeona  bctee  the  eonnelL  They 
b^od  that  a  parilaaiaat  arif^  be  anaimoned^  belli  to  giveitforoe»  anitr 
free  ita  partleaai  from  danger;  they  aald  that  the  form  waa  iavattd,  aad 
woald  not  only  aaMeat  Ibo  jadgea  who  drew  it»  bat  every  eoaaaeller  whe 
aigMd  tt»  ta  tho  pitea  of  treaeen.  Nortbnmborland  eoold  not  baoolc  their 
deaMnra ;  botfareateaod  tbem  with  the  dread  of  bia  antbori^;  be  miktd  ear 
of  them  a  braiter,«adaaid  tbatbewoidd  igbtin  Ma  shirt  wA  m^y  amnia  m 
JMt  a  eaoio  aa  that  of  the  lady  Janata  aaoaassioB.  ▲  amUmd  waa  thereina 
tbnnd  naf  af  ■miiiiih^  llii  jiwlgm  from  danpr,  by  granting  them  tiie  kiqg'f 
paiden  for  what  thoT  alurald  draw  np ;  and  at  length,  after  maeh  deliben^ 
tion,  and  loitta  refaaaJa»  the  patent IbrdiaBgiHg  the  aoaBeaeion  waa  eompleted. 
By  this  pateat,  Mary  and  Buaabetb  were  aet  aatde»  and  the  erowB  waa  aettiDd 
onthebetraofthodiiobeBaof  Saffoik;  for  tbadaclmaihanairwaa  ooatintid 
to  forego  her  olalm. 

NerUiamberland,  having  lima  Ibr  ffMweoded,  thoaf^  pbyrieiana  wore  aa 
laagar  eeiflseable  ia  the  Uqg'a  oomplaint ;  tbey  were  dimrisaed  by  Ida  ad- 
Tice  ;  and  Edward  was  pot  into  the  bands  of  an  Ignorant  wemou,  who  very 
eonldentiy  undertook  ma  earn.  Aftartiionaa  of  her  amdidneaf  sH  the  bad 
aymptoms  inereased  to  a  most  violent  degree ;  be  folt  a  diffionity  of  speeeh 
andWeatiiiags  hU  pnlee  fraled.  Ma  lega  sweUod,  bia  eoloar becamo lividi 
Jaly  9,  1663^  "and  many  other  aymptoma  appealed  of  bis  appaanoUqg  emL 
He  expired  at  ereenwiob,  in  the  ststeeBthyearerbls  agai,  and  the  aevaatk  of 
Ma  reiga,  freaHy  regretted  by  all,  aahia  early  vhrtnaa  gave  a  ptoapeot  of  the 
oontioQmice  of  a  happy  reiga.  What  were  the  real  tfaalities  of  tliia  yoaag 
prinoe's  heart,  there  waa  net  time  to  disoover ;  bat  the  onltNatioD  of  Ma 
understanding.  If  we  amy  eredit  Mstoriaaa,  waa  namaiag'.  He  was  said  to 
nnderstand  Ike  Oratfk,  Iiathi,  Pren«h,  Italiao,  aad  Spanish  langnagaa.  He 
was  versed  in  legio,  mnsio,  aatoral  pMlosopfay,  and  theolog3r.  -  Cardaa,  the' 
extraordinary  aeholar  and  physidan,  happening  to  psty  a  visit  to  the  Bagtlsh 
ooort,  was  so  pstoalsked  at  Ma  eaiiy  progress,  that  hoextalabim  naapradlgy 
of  natnre.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  so  mwsh  ffatesiy  as  ho-  metfied 
weald  have  eontiibnted  to  eormpt  Mm,  aa  it  had  formerly  usiiapled  Us 
fotber. 

CHAP.  XX¥I. 

MAav.— >.  D.  1558  to  1556. 

T^a  deaift  of  Bdward  enly  served  ie  psepare  fresh  treobles  for  people 
who  bad  hitherto  greatly  suffered  from  the  depravity  of  their  kimgs^  or  the 
tnrbaleBee  of  tkcar  nohili^.    The  succession  to  tbo  throne  Imd  MthsttD  been 
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^^IriMi  flHPflF  k]r  liMidd»MiMii,Mi  ftar%  hf  ftd  iptiWin  far  #OMfim«Bt 
ki  the  ^tM*  chosen.  NeMite  ^oiie  heiedttary,  nor  ^lile  /rieedTd,  H  faM 
flMde  a>toiliy  the  pwlext  of  tight,  whito  th#  >toiwii  4if  Ato  |ieople  WM 
909t§$Mj  t»  tiqpport  til  heredHary  faretenfltoiM.  la  filMi,  ivhen  ^ivtalj  mh^ 
doc4fd,  tbifl  w  the  best  speeiee  of  sooeeenoh  thai  mm  he  eeooehred,  oi  it 
ptefants  that  arisloenu^y  which  is  ever  th^  lasiifeof  tt  gefthatit  entirely 
eieetivey  end  that  tyranny  wl^ioh  is  too  oilea  eatiMMiedi  where  there  6 
Aever  ao  inMngeoseBt  of  liereditary  olaiaM. 

Whenerer  a  aAOBareh  of  Bagland  hnppoaed  to  hearhitiWf »  WKi  id  eMIargd 
the  preiogatirey  he  gaier«Uy  oon^dereii  the  klqgiioiii  ae  Mefi#operCy<  m4 
■echiBMelf  as  a  sanrast  of  the  pea^e.  lasueh  a  e«se,  itwAs  iMtortl  for  hM 
at  hie  dedeaae  to  heqneath  Ids  deauaiooe  as  he  thoagbt  propel',  Aiakhig  hie 
evB  Witt  tto  ataodar^  of  his  swbieots'  baftphwaB.  Hewry  the  Dighdi,  f«  eon- 
foimity  to  this  practice,  made  hie  wili,  m  wMoh  he  s<Med  the  siiBctSiiieai 
■lereljr  aecordiog  to  his  oapifee.  In  that,  Bdwant  hie  se«  was  the  6n4  noAii* 
Bated  to  s«eeeed  htai ;  then  Maey,  his  efalesi4aHghtBr  by  Cethmtoe  of  Spate  t 
hat  with  a  special  aiark  e#  eeBBesceBaton,  hy  which  he  weald  ie!<hatoii  her 
llegitiinBOT.  The  next  that  fotiowed  wee  CXinhedn  M#  datghcer  by  Anntf 
Beleya,  with  the  eane  marks,  wthHatlafj:  ber  ittef^tiaitny  ehto.  AAw  hie 
era  chUrep,  his  lieteie'  ehitdl-CBi  wete  mehtioned  i  the'iseee  ef  hie  yeeo|^e# 
■eter,  the  daefacas  of  ftoMk^  irere  preferred  tky  thoee  of  bis  eWer  sietcr  the' 
meoB  of  Sectiaad;  whkb  psefstfeBoe  wes  thcwght  by  aN  to/  bit  neither 
MMUided  is  jaetioe,  aer  eopported  by  reaioB.  Tm§  will  eras  flow,  however, 
aet  aaide  by  the  intfigM  of  Mortbamberlattd,  by  whose  adidee  a  witf  was 
■nde,  as  we  have  seeo,  in  fatonr  e#  hudy  Janie  ^tey^  la  pr^a^wdioe  ef  ell  ether 
dahDaole.  Thus,  after  the  4eath  of  this  yowag  saeaardb,  there  w>e«e  mof  fewe# 
than  fiswr  prineesses  who  eoeid  oasett  tbinr  pteteeaioas  to  the  orown :  Mary, 
who  was  Uie  iret  upon  Heanr/e  will,  bet  who  had  been  deehured  iHegftieiate 
by  an  act  of  parfiameat,  wideh  had  net  heew  repealed :  BJieahetb  was  next 
to  eoeeeed ;  and  thoegh  she  bad  been  dedaiiail  illegitimata,  yc«  she  had  been 
natered  to  her  eights  during  lier  Ihther'e  Hfet  the  yooog  ^ween  ef  SedSand, 
grand  "dawghter  ef  Henry^s  elder  sister,  wm  first  he  Hgfat,  aepposhig  the  two 
daaghtcrs  iilogitiaiate :  while  lady  Jane  Orey  anight  «lfege  the  w«ll  of  tlie  kitb 
king  in  her  eani  fhTOwr. 

Of  tteae,  howerer,  only  tiro  pat  in  their  pretettslNMle  to  tAe  erewn  ;  Marjr, 

a  lag  on  the  Jostiee  of  her  oaoee,  aad  My  Jattte  opbn  the  snp)M>rtef  the 
e  of  KorthamheHandt  her  fliH»r«jtf4aw.  Mai^  wet  stroBsl|r  bicfoted  to 
Oe  popirii  sBperstltMNM,  having  been  bred  vf  aaseag  cterobaitee,  aMd  hnvhkg 
been  oeen  taught  to  prefer  oMUityrdem  to  a  denM  ef  belfef.  A$  she  had  Kted 
in  eowtiBiiai  reatMfat,  she  waeresereed  and  gleemy  *,  she  had^  e^ett  ddittojff 
the  His  of  Heniy,  the  eesehstloB  to  aMdHhEdn  hei»eeiithiieate»  and  refbised  tdi 
aeasply  trith  hie  new  loetiiaitleBe.  Her  neel  heid  tendidred  her  Airiooe;  ntid 
she  WW  not  only  blindly  attained  to  her  relfglMM  ophHoaev  htft  e^ii>  te  th^ 
pofiah  eleigy  who  nahrtaieed  thaw.  Ott  the  ether  band,  JaM  <9i«y  wee 
etnmgfy  adtaehedtotbe  refbntiers;  eiid>  theoah  yet  hot  sfevteetf,  her  jedgL- 
a»i  had  attatned  toeaeh  d-degitee  ef  matniity  ae  feir  h»re  bedh  ft^ond  tb 
peaaeee.  AU  biatorians  agree  that  the  aolidi^  ef  her  thde^standiei^,  im^ 
piwred  ly  eeutioahl'  eppNeaiileto^  teddered-  her  the  wonder  e#  her  t%e.>  As- 
eham,  tater  to  BUaalbeth,  Mbttue  e»;  thtfl^  baring  visited  tody  ^ane  a<  hei^ 
Mhee^e  hoase  hi  Leieeete»shit%^  he  flMttd  her  reaAegFtate'SirettLs  to  erptUt, 
whUhtdl  the  ieetef  the  fimdiy %eie  hadtfaig' in  the  park.  tf|»ee>hie  teailiying 
hie  ntpdm  at  her  eithnNlon,  Ae  ahsaeod  him  that  PUttt'  wis  a  trfj^r 
aBMeeoMatee  her  thanthe  mdec  etodled  rcineiiiettifr  of  eeesdai'  i^eeeere; 
and  the;  in  fact,  aeeaied  bdrn  fbr  lAtloiiephy,  and  net^i'seahlddn: 

S«eh  fsere  the  present  i^«M  hi  power ;  but  lady  lane  had  the  etert  ef  bei^ 
entigeiihitt  Kotehotnberhttkd,  eew  resolving  to  seenie  the  sueeesalon;  eare-* 
Irfiy  eeueeeled  the  death  of  Bdwerd,  in  hope  ef  «eoailn(f  the  person  of  Mary, 
ntHU  iy  CM  orders  eonneiU  hatf  beeO^reoeiMl'to  afttend  her  hretber  daring 
U»  itlnees';  bitt  being  iefbitliecl  <€  bis  death,  she  eMnedfatidy  pi^pared  to 
«eeri  her  pietenrioas  to  the  cntim.  mti  oreAy  minister,  ibeMfoUD,  finding 
tMtaiether'disdlnMNitidM  wae^necttleib,  went  tb  mon^honee,  eeeottipanled  by 
diliiJlih>4he:eiildfPnhdHtahe>iaid'Mhe« 
10.  3  0 
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lady  Jane  Orejp,  wbo  i«sid«d  thefe.  Jaoe  waa  in  a  great  meararelgiionwtaf 
all  these  transaelMms ;  and  it  waa  with  eqaal  grief  and  aarpriae  that  she 
received  intelligence  of  them.  She  abed  a  flood  of  teara,  appeared  inconMK 
lable,  and  it  waa  not  withont  the  utmost  diffioolty  that  she  yielded  to  the 
entreatiea  of  Northomberland  and  the  duke  her  father.  At  length,  however, 
they  exhorted  her  to  oonaent^  and  next  day  cooyeyed  her  to  the  Tower,  where 
it  was  nsnal  for  the  sovereigna  of  England  to  pass  some  days  after  their  ac- 
cession.' Thither  also  all  the  membera  of  the  council  were  obliged  to  attend 
her,  and  thus  were  in  aome  measure  made  prisoners  by  Noi&umberland, 
whose  will  they  ware  under  a  necessity  of  obeying.  Orders  were  also  given 
for  proclaiming  her  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  these  were  venr  remissly 
obeyed.  Wben  she  was  proclaimed  in  Uie  dty,  the  people  heard  her  aoces* 
sion  made  public  without  any  aigns  of  pleasure :  no  applauae  ensued,  and 
aome  even  expressed  their  scorn  and  contempt 

In  the  mean  tima^  Mary,  who  had  retired,  upon  the  news  of  the  king's 
death,  to  Kenning-Hall  in  Norfolk,  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the  great  towns 
and  nobility  in  &e  kingdom,  reminding  them  of  her  right,  and  oommanding 
them  to. proclaim  her  without  delay.  Having  taken  these  steps,  she  retired 
to  Framlmgham^aatle  in  Suffolk,  that  she  might  be  near  the  sea,  and  aacape 
to  Flanders  in  eaae  of  failure.  But  she  soon  found  her  affairs  wear  the  most 
promising  aspect.  The  men  of  Suffolk  came  to  pay  her  their  homage ;  and,  being 
assaredby  her  that  abe  would  defend  the  laws  and  the  religion  of  her  prede- 
cessor, they  enliated  themselves  in  her  cause  with  alacrity  and  affection.  The 
people  of  Norfolk  soon  Wte^  came  in ;  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  and  the 
eldest  sons  of  4ajpd'^harton  and  lord  Mordannt,  joined  her ;  and  lord  Hast- 
ings, with  fouf  .tflonsfnd  mm^jmho  had  been  raised  to  oppose  her,  revolted  to 
her  side.  Bvian  a  4e6t;tha$|L  had  been  sent  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk  to 
prevent  her  escaping/^ag^jed  in  her  service ;  and  now,  but  too  late,  Nor- 
thumberland saw  the  4d^rable  end  of  all  his  schemes  and  ambition. 

This  miniater,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  had  aasembled  some  troopa 
at  Newmarket,  had  set  on  foot  new  levies  in  London,  and  appointed  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  general  of  the  army,  that  he  might  himself  continue  with  and  over- 
awe the  deliberations  of  the  council.  But  he  was  diverted  from  this  mode  of 
managing  his  affairs,  by  considering  how  unfit  Suffolk  was  to  head  the  army ; 
so  that  he  was  obliged  himself  to  take  upon  him  the  military  comnuuid.  It 
was  now,  therefore,  that  the  council,  being  free  from  bis  influence,  and  no 
longer  dreading  his  immediate  authority,  b^an  to  declare  against  him.  The 
earl  of  Arundel  led  the  opposition,  by  representing  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  exorbitancy  of  his  ambition.  Pembroke  seconded 
him  with  declarations  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  all  of  a  contrary  opinion;  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  who  were  sent  for,  readily  came  into  the  same  meaaores ; 
the  people  expressed  their  approbation  by  shouts  and  applauses ;  and  even  Suf* 
folk  himielf,  finding  all  resistance  fruitiess,  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  Tower, 
and  joined  in  the  general  cry.  Mary's  claims  now  became  irresistible :  in  a 
littie  time  she  found  herself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  while  the  few 
who  attended  Northumberland  continued  irresolute ;  and  he  even  feared  ta 
lead  them  to  the  encounter. 

Lady  Jane,  thus  finding  that  all  waa. lost,  resigned  her  royalty,  which  aha 
had  held  but  nine  daya,  with  marks  of  real  aatisfaation,  and  retired  with  her 
mother  to  her  own  habitation.  Northumberland  also,  who  found  his  affaira 
desperate,. and  that  it. was  impossible  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  opposition, 
attempted  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the  band  of  pen- 
sioner guards,  who  informed  him  that  he  moat  stay  to  justify  their  conduct  iat 
being  led  out  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  Thus  drcnmvented  on  all  sidea, 
his  cunning  was  now  his  only  resource ;  and  he  began  by  endeavouring  to 
recommend  himself  to  Mary  by  the  most  extravagant  proiestationa  of  seal 
in  her  service.  He  repaired  to  the  market-place  in  Cambridge,  proclalnied 
her  queen  of  England,  and  was  the  first  to  throw  up  his  cap  in  toVen  of  joy. 
Bnt  he  reaped  no  advantage  from  his  mean  duplicity ;  he  was  the  next  dpy 
arrested  in  the  queen's  name  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  at  wh^ae  feet  he  fell  upon 
his  knees,  begging  protection  with  the  most  abject  submission.  Three  of  .hia 
sons,  his  brotheri  and  some  more  of  Ida  followers,  ware  arresled  with  hiasy  and 
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conMkfeeA  to  the  Tower  of  London.' '  Soon  after,  the  lady'  JTane  Grey,  the 
dake  of  Suffolk  her  ftitfaer,  and  lord  Goilford  Difdley  her  hasband,  were  made 
priflonen  by  order  of  the  qneen,  whose  aotbority  was  now  eonfirmed  by  uni- 
versal asaept. 

NrrtfanmbcTland  waa  the  first  who  snffered  for  opposing  her,  and  was  the 
person  who  deserved  panisbment  the  most.  When  brought  to  his  trial,  he 
openly  desired  permission  to  ask  two  questions  of  the  peers  who  were 
appointed  to  ait  on  his  jury :  **  Whether  a  man  eould  be  guilty  of  treason,  who 
obeyed  orders  given  mm  by  the  council  under  the  great  sea! ;  and  whether 
those  inToAved  in  the  same  g^ilt with  himself  could  act  as  his  judges  V  Being 
teld  that  the  great  seal  of  an  usurper  was  no  authority,  and  that  his  judges 
were  proper,  aa  they  were  unimpeaohed,  he  acquiesced,  «nd  pleaded  Guilty. 
At  hia  eseeation,  be  owned  himself  a  papist,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
return  to  the  eatholic  faith,  as  they  hoped  for  happiness  and  tranquillity. 
Sir  John  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  P^mer,  two  of  the  infamous  tools  of  his 
power,  aoibrod  with  him ;  and  the  aneen's  resentment  was  appeased  by  the 
livca  of  three  n^n,'irho  had  forfeited  them  by  seveiiil  former  crimes.  Sen- 
tenee  was  pronounced  against  lady  lane  and  lord  Goilford,  hot  without  any 
intentien  for  the  present  of  putting  it  in  execution :  the  youth  and  ittnocence 
of  the  peraons^  neither  of  whom  had  completed,  their  seventeenth  year,  pleaded 
pewerMly  in  their  iiavoor. 

MMry  now  entered  London,  and,  with  very  little  effusion  of  blood,  saw  her- 
self joyfnlly  proclaimed,  and  peaceably  settled  on  the  throne.  TUs  was  the 
crisis  of  Bngllsh  happiness :  a  queen  whose  right  was  the  most  equitable,  in 
some  BMaaure  electM  by  the  people,  the  aristocracy  of  the  last  reign  almost 
whoUy  suppressed,  the  bouse  of  commons  by  this  means  reinstated  in  its  an- 
cient MEitJiorify,  the  pride  of  the  clergy  humbled,  and  their  vices  detected, 
peaoe  abroad,  and  unanimity  at  home ;  this  was  the  flattering  prospect  on 
Mary's  aocession :  but  soon  this  pleasing  phantom  was  dissolved.  Mary  was 
awroee,  and  a  bigot;  she  was  resolved  to  gif  e  back  their  former  power  to  the 
clergy,  and  thus  once  more  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  all  the  horrors  it  had 
just  emerged  from.  The  queen  had  promised  the  men  of  Suffolk,  who  first 
came  to  dcdare  In  her  favour,  that  she  would  suffer  religion  to  remain  in  the 
sitnatioii  in  which  she  found  it.  This  promise,  however,  she  by  no  means 
intended  to  perform ;  she  fend  determined  on  bringing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  to  correspond  with  her  own ;  and  her  extreme  ignorance  rendered  her 
utterly  incapable  of  doubting  her  own  belief,  or  of  granting  indulgence  to  the 
doubts  of  others.  Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  and  Vesey,  who 
had  been  confined,  or  suffered  losses,  for  their  catholic  opinions,  during  the 
late  rei|go,  were  taken  from  prison,  reinstated  in  their  sees,  and  their  former 
aentenees  repealed.  On  pretence  of  discouraging  controversy,  she  sileneedv 
by  her  prerogative,  all  preachers  throughout  England,  except  such  as  should 
obtain  a  particular  license,  which  she  was  previously  determined  to  grant 
only  to  those  of  her  own  persuasion.  Men  now  foresaw  that  the  Reformatiott 
was  to  be  overturned ;  and  though  the  queen  still  pretended  that  she  vrould 
grant  a  g«ieral  toleration,  yet  no  great  favour  could  be  expected  by  those 
who,  fronn  her  inveterate  prejudices,  were  batcAil  to  her. 

The  first  step  that  caused  an  alarm  among  the  protestants  was  the  severe 
treatment  of  Cranmer,  whose  moderation,  integrity,  and  virtues,  had  made 
)am  dear  even  to  most  of  the  cadiolic  party.  A  report  bein^  spread,  that  this 
prelate,  in  order  to  make  his  eourt  to  the  queen^  had  promised  to  officiate  in 
the  Latin  seprice,  he  drew  up  a  declaration,  in  which  he  entirely  cleared  him- 
self of  the  aspersion,  but  incurred  what  was  much  more  terrible,  the  queen's 
lesentmemt.  On  tiie  publication  of  this  paper,  Cranmer  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son, and  tried  for  the  part  he  had  aoted,  in  concurring,  among  the  rest  of  the 
coaneilf  to  exalt  lady  Jane,  and  set  aside  the  rightful  sovereign.  This  guilt 
he  had  in  fact  inoorred ;  but  as  it  was  shared  with  a  large  body  of  men,  most 
ef  whom  were  not  onlv  nnoensored,  but  even  taken  into  favour,  the  mallg- 
naney  of  the  prosecution  was  easily  seen  through.  Sentence  of  high-treason 
wasy  tbereforCf  pronounced  against  him;  but  it  was  not  then  executed,  as 
thin  veneiable  man  was  reserved  for  a  more  dreadful  punishment.  Shortly 
alloff,  Peter  Martyr,  a  Geman  foformer,  who  bad  in  the  late  reign  been 
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fafilMliyrer  M  SAsfanli  smI IV hmr tlilae^  werelikdflo  iO^drrfni  Imm 
to  niwn  lo  hfe  aaftiire  oovaCrjr.  Bat  tke  teal  of  tha  MlMte,  U»o|^  he  hii 
cfaoapod  thonit  wm  nMriigouidjrt  thoMgh  bonolesiljr,  wreokod  upon  Hu  My 
of  his  wife,  which  had  been  interred  some  years  before  at  Oxford:  it  was  dag 
wp  bf  poAitte  order,  and  b«ried  ih  a  dongliuL  The  boaao  ftlao  of  Booer  and 
^agias,  two  forei|^n  refonndrs,  wore  aboat  the  same  Hme  ooamutted  to  tht 
#anes  at  Cambridge.  The  |^eator  port  of  the  foreifD  proieatants  took  eariy 
ptocantions  to  leave  the  luagdom ;  and  many  arta  aad  maoafaotarss  fled 
with  Ihem.  Nor  wore  their  feait  witlmst  foandatioa;  a  parttaaMot^  whish 
the  qtie^n  called  soon  after^  seemed  wiifiag  to  oonoor  in  alA  her  measarsie 
Hkef  at  one  blow  repealed  all  the  statotes  with  regard  to  roligioB^  wUeh  had 
passed  doring  the  reign  of  her  pradeeessor ;  so  that  the  nationai  religion  wss 
again  placed  od  tiw  Same  iaoting  on  which  it  stdad  at  the  dooA  oi  Beaiy  tm 
Bightii, 

Whilo  raiiglini  was  thos  retnming  to  its  pristiBe  ahvsea,  the  qasen's  litois- 
tsiSy  irho  ware  wttliog  to  strearthen  her  power  by  a  cadMio  aUfanoe,  had 
been  for  soase  thae  looking  oil  fbr  a  proper  oonsoit.  The  person  on  whosi 
her  own  alleotions  soeaied  ohiefly  planed  was  the  oarl  of  Devonshire;  hot  tbsl 
•oUenaB,  oMbor  disliking  her  person,  or  having  already  plsK)od  his  aiMoBf 
On  her  slater  BUnabeth,  neglected  all  orertnres  Id  sodi  an  alfianoe.  Pole, 
who,  though  elcTated  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  was  not  a  priest,  and  bsiag 
thatelbre  ht  liberty  to  marry,  was  proposed  as  a  hnsband  fiir  the  ooesa,  u 
bd  was  a  person  of  high  charfeoter  for  virtne,  geMVosity«  and  stttaehnisol  to 
the  catbdHo  religion.  Bat,  as  ho  was  in  the  decline  of  life,  Mary  soon  drop* 
ped  ail  thoaghts  of  him.  The  person  last  thooglit  of,  and  who  soeoeeded, 
was  FhaUp  prinoe  of  Spain,  son  of  the  celebrated  Charles  the  FiMir  In  order 
s.  D.  1654.]  to  avoid  any  disagreeable  remonstrances  from  the  peoide,  ths 
articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favourably  as  possible  to  the  interssts  sad 
hononr  of  England ;  and  this,  in  some  measure,  sdlled  the  clamoors  that  hsd 
already  arisen  agaiast  it  tt  was  agreed,  that,  tfaoagb  Philip  sboald  have  ths 
titls  of  king,  the  administration  should  be  entirely  in  the  queen;  that  no 
foreigner  should  be  capable  of  enjoylnr  any  office  in  the  kingdom ;  that  ao 
innovatioa  should  be  made  in  the  Bnglisb  laws,  customs,  and  privileges  j  that 
her  issao  should  inherit,  together  with  England,  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  add  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  Wf  a  former  marriags^  should 
die,  the  queen's  Issae  should  enjoy  all  the  dominions  possessed  by  the  kiag. 
8ach  was  the  treaty  of  marriage,  from  which  politicians  foresaw  very  great 
changes  in  the  system  of  Burope ;  hoi  which  in  the  end  same  to  nothing,  by 
the  queen's  having  no  Issue. 

The  people,  however,  who  did  not  see  so  fhr,  were  much  more  Just  in  their 
starmisbs  that  It  might  be  a  blow  to  their  liberties  and  religion.  They  loudly 
Oiunnured  against  it,  and  a  flame-of  dlseontent  was  kindled  oror  the  whole 
nation.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  Roman  eatbolio,  at  the  head  of  ikmr  tboosaad 
insurgents^  Inarehed  from  Kent  to  Hyde  Park,  publishing,  as  he  weat  for* 
ward,  a  declaration  against  the  queen's  evil  counsellors,  and  against  the 
Spanisli  nlatch^  His  first  aim  was  to  seoure  the  Tower;  but  this  rashness 
undid  him.  As  he  marched  forward  through  the  o^y  of  London,  and  smong 
the  narrow  streetii,  without  suspicion,  care  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke Ss  blo^  tip  the  way  behind  him  by  ditsfaes  and  chains  thrown  across, 
and  gukrds  were  placed  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  his  return.  In  this 
■tanner  did  the  bold  rebel  pass  oqward;  and  he  supposed  himself  ready  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  Ms  undertaking,  when,  to  his  utter  eonfosion,  he  fooad  that 
he  eould  neither  go  forward,  nor  yet  make  good  his  retareat  He  now 
perceived  that  the  cttixens,  from  whom  he  had  eipeeted  asi^stadee,  would 
not  join  him;  and,  losing  all  eourago  in  this  eodgency^  he  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

The  duke  of  BufdA:  #as  not  less  guilty  also;  he  had  johsed  In  a  oonfederae^ 
with  sir  Peter  Carew,  to  exoite  an  insurrection  In  the  oonatios  of  Warwick 
and  Leicester;  but  his  oonfederate*s  impatience  engaging  him  to  H»e  in  tunas 
befpre  the  day  appointed,  the  duke  vainly  endeavoured  to  eaoite  his  deped* 
denta.  He  was  so  closely  pntaoed  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  disperse  his  fOlliirofU$  aid  being  dlseovoiM  in  histetreat.  Was  led 
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iv«d  p»fdMi,  atd  were  dttonindL 
B«t  vfaM  eaoittd  the  iMntasaiMi  of  Ik*  neopii  vpsi  of  aD,  vai  Ite  ene«# 
af  lady  J«M  Grey,  ami  har  kwWin  kinl  OuiliiirA  Dodlcy^fib^m* 
javolvfld  IB  tha  panialmieiil,  Iboogk  aat  ia  the  g«ik«  of  tUs  iaaaiisatioaft 
Two  daya  alter  Wyalt  ivaa  aprprahatided,  iady  Java  aad  hat  hvabapd 


m^&nd  aa  prapavc  fa#  dasth.  laaly  Jaaa,  irfco  Jiad  long  ba&ia  laeii  tlia 
Ifcraalcoed  Udw,  was.  no  way  aorpriaed  at  tha  aMwmige,  bat  boia  It  witll 
haraic  laaDtatioQ )  aad  being  iaforaiad  that  aha  had  thrvedayi  to  paB|mi«,  wkm 
aacnwd  dtaplcaaad  at  aa  kmg  a  delay.  On  tba  day  of  bar  eaeaqtiaa,  hev  haa* 
band  deaired  pefmisiioa  ta  aaa  her;  batlhia^aha  reiasad,  aa  aha  fcaew  tha 
partftag  voold  be  loo  taadar  for  bar  fiirttede  tp  aritbatand*  The  |ilace  at  Hut 
daai^ttad  lor  their  azaeQtioa»  waa  fvilhoni  the  Tovar  $  bat  their  yaatb^  beaqty^ 
and  innoeence,  being  likely  to  raise  an  iaannsaotion  amang  the  peopie*  ordara 
wate  givaa  that  they  should  ba  exeented  within  tha  verge  of  that  fortreas. 
Iiavd  Bodiey  waa  the  first  that  saSired  s  aad  while  tha  iady  iaae  was  pr*« 
wisding  to  the  piaaa  of  asaootlOB,  tlia^  offioers  of  tha  Tower  met  bw,  baariag 
aia^g  the  headtosabody  of  bar  bnsbaiid  streaming  with  bloody  in  ofder  to  ba 
iaIeffBd  ia  tha.Towar  abapal.  She  looked  oa  the  oorpaa  for  some  tioia  wi^ 
aat  aay  amaiiaa ;  aad  lhea»  with  a  sigh,  daaired  them  to  inoeead.  Sir  Joha 
O^ga,  aoaalable  of  Iha  Tower,  as  he  led  her  to  axeeation,  desired  bar  to  Im* 
staw  oo  him  aoaie  saudI  praseat,  whieh  be  might  keep  as  a  peipataal  mero^ 
rial  of  her*  8ba  caTa  him  her  tablets,  where  she  had  joat  written  tiirea  aea^ 
leaeea  an  aaeina  tha  dead  liady  of  her  hasbaad,  one  in  Qreek,  one  in  Latia^ 
aad  aaa  ia  Bagnsh,  Importing  that  hnman  joatioa  was  againat  his  bodjr,  Wl 
drrlaa  awivy  woald  ba  fiivoarable  to  hia  son!)  aad  that  God  aad  posterity, 
she  hoped,  woald  do  Jastiaa  to  then  and  timir  eaosa.  Oa  tha  seaffold  aba  made 
a  apeaab,  in  wUefa  ybe  aDegad  that  her  offbaae  was  aol  tlM  havlw  laid  hor 
hand  apoa  tha  etowa,bottha  not  rqeeting  it  with  saiieientoonsuinqyt  that 
sha  had  leas  eired  throagh  ambition  than  filial  obadleaef  { that  aha  wUHngiy 
aeaeptad  death,  aa  the  only  atoneaMat  she  eoald  make  to  tha  Injniad  stale  | 
as  ready,  by  her  paaislimant,  to  shew  diat  hmaoeaae  Is  no  plea  ia  axeasa 


fiir  deads  that  tend  to  iajam  4e  oammnnity.    After  speaking  to  this  aSbet^ 
she  eaoaad  baaself  ta  be  disrobed  by  her  womea,  aaa  with  a  steady  serene 
latanaaoe  anbmitted  ta  the  exaMitlonen 
no  anendes  of  the  state  being  thqa  sapprassed,  the  theatra  was  aow  opened 


finr  the  preteaded'eneadaB  of  seiigiop.    The  qoeea,  being  Dreed  ittm  apprehend 

nan  insurrection,  began  bv  1 
apoa  moat  oacasioiis,  seemed  aaly  met  to  giTo  odnntenanoe  to  lier  varions  sere^ 


sions  of  an  insurrection,  began  by  assembling  a  parliament,  whieh  upon  tMs,  aa 


ritiaa.  The  nobles,  whose  oaly  religion  was  that  of  the  prinee  who  gotemedy 
were  easily  gained  over  i  and  the  hoaae  of  oommons  had  long  been  passfTO 
aader  all  the  variatiens  of  regal  aapriee.  Bat  a  new  eaemy  had  started  no 
againat  tba  tafarmcrs,  ia  tbeperaon  of  the  king,  who,  though  ha  took  ail  possf^ 
bla  care  ta  eenoeal  his  aversioB,  yet  seeratly  influanoed  the  4|ueen,  and  hi* 
taasad  all  her  pfoaeedfaaga.  Philip  had  for  some  Hbm  been  In  Bnglaad,  aad 
had  aaed  erary  eadeairoor  ta  imirease  that  diare  of  power  wbioh  had  been 
ailoiwed  to  him  by  parliaaaeat,  bat  without  eCeot*  The  queen.  Indeed^  who 
lored  him  with  a  foolish  fondness,  that  sat  but  in  on  a  person  of  her  years  and 
diaagveeable  parson,  endeavoniped  to  please  him  by  every  oeneesston  she 
aaaUaiake  or  pfocafat  aad  finding  herself  iaeapable  of  satis^ingMs  ambi* 
don,  aha  waa  not  raodss  in  eaoaotving  witti  his  aeal ;  so  that  hereties  began 
to  be  peraaooted  with  iaqaiaitorial  seteiity.  The  old  sanguinary  laws  were 
aawtevlvad  i  oidars  were  gitea  that  the  bishopa  and  priests  who  had  mar« 
riod»  should  be  irieeted ;  that  the  mass  shoald  be  restored;  that  the  pone's 
aadiority  Should  he  estahHshad  ( aad  that  the  ehnrehand  its  pririfeges,  all  Val 
their  gawds  aad  estates,  should  be  put  upon  the  same  foundadon  on  wMeh 
they  were  before  the  eonuneneemeat  of  the  Reformadon.  As  the  gentrv  and 
aohles  had  already  divided  the  oharoh«laiMla  anong  them,  it  was  thought  in« 
eonvewleat,  an4  Indeed  imposrible,  to  make  a  restoratioB  of  these. 
At  the  liaad  of  those  who  drove  soofa  moasares  forward,  but  not  hi  aa  equal 
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dtgrcOf  wn^'  OndiMr,  Uihop  of  Wfaiohetter,  and  owdMlPole;  ydln  M 
lately  aniyed  in  Eogland  from  the  oontineat  Pole,  iHio  was  ndarly  alKed  bj 
feiHh  to  t&e  royal  fiumily,  had  always  oooscientioiialy  adhered  to  the  eatimlie 
religioD,  and  had  incurred  Henry's  displeasure^  not  only  by  refaainf  his  assent 
to  lus  measnreSy  but  by  writtn^p  against  hns.  It  waft  for  this  adherenoe  tiiat 
he  was  cherished  b3|r  the  pope,  and  now  sent  OTcr  to  JSngland  as  legate  from 
the  holy  see.  Gardiner  was  a  man  of  a  Tory  diiTerent  chsuracter :  his  chief  aim 
was  to  please  the  reigning  prince,  and  he  had  already  shewn  many  instances 
of  his  prudent  conformity.  He  now  peroeiyed  that  the  king  and  qaeen  were 
for  rigoroos  measures;  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  tiie  best  means  of  pay- 
ing hU  court  to  them,  even  to  outgo  them  in  severity.  Pole,  who  had  nerer 
▼aried  in  his  principles,  declared  in  fayonr  of  toleration ;  Gardiner,  iHio  hid 
often  changed,  was  for  punishing  those  changes  in  others  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  Howeyer,  he  was  too  prudent  to  appear  at  th^  head  of  a  persecutioD 
In  person ;  he  therefore  consigned  that  odious  oi&ce  to  Bonner,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, a  cruel,  brutal,  and  ignorant  man. 

A.  D.  1566.]  This  bloody  scene  began  by  the  martyrdom  of  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  and  Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  They  were  examined 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  queen,  with  the  chancellor  at  the  head  of 
them.  It  was  expected  that  by  their  recantation  they  would  bring  these 
opinions  into  disrepate  which  they  had  so  long  inculcated :  but  the  perseco- 
tors  were  deceived ;  they  both  continued  steadfest  in  flieir  belief;  and  they 
were  ucconJUngly  condemned  to  be  burned,  Rogers  in  Smithfidd,  and  Hooper 
in  his  own  diocese  at  Gloucester.  Rogers,  beside  the  care  oi  his  own  -preser- 
vation, lay  under  ve^  powerful  temptations  to  deny  his  principles,  and  save 
his  life;  for  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  ten  children;  bat 
nothing  could  move  his  resolution.  Such  was  his  serenity  after  oondemmip- 
tlon^  that  the  jailors,  we  ase  told,  waked  him  firom  a  sound  sleep  upon  the 
approach  of  the  hour  appointed  for  his  execution.  He  desired  to  see  his 
wife  before  he  died  $  but  Gktfdiner  told  him,  that  being  a  priest  he  could  have 
no  wlfcj  When  the  fimots  were  placed  around  him,  be  seamed  no  way 
daunted  at  the  preparatiott,  but  cried  out,  '*  I  resign  my  life  with  joy,  in  tes- 
timony of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus!"  When  Heopeir  was  tied  to  tiie  stake, a 
•tool  was  set  bef<Mre  him  with  the  queen's  pardon  upon  it,  in  case  he  shooM 
recant ;  but  be  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and  prepared  cheerfiilly  to  suffer  his 
sentence,  which  was  executed  in  its  lull  seventy.  The  fire,  either  from  malice 
or  neglect,  had  not  been  sufficiently  kindled;  so  that  his  legs  and  tiiighs  were 
first  bMmed,  and  one  of  bis  hands  dropped  off,  while  with  the  other  he  con- 
tinued to  beat  his  breast.  He  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  torture,  which 
he  bore  with  inflexible  constancy. 

Sanders  and  Taylor,  two  other  clergymen,  whose  seal  had  been  distinguished 
In  carrying^m  the  Refoimation,  were  the  next  that  suffered.  Taylor  was  pat 
into  a  pitoh-bairel;  and,  before  the  fire  was  kindled,  a  faggot  from  an  on- 
known  himd  was  thrown  at  his  bead,  which  made  it  stream  with  blood.  Still, 
however^  he  continued  undaunted,  singing  the  thirty-first  Psahn  in  Boglish; 
wj^iob  one  of  the  spectators  Observing,  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  commanded  him  to  pray  in  Latin.  Taylor  continued  a  few  minutes 
silent,  and  with  his  eyes  steadfikstly  fixed  upward ;  when  one  of  the  guards, 
either  through  impatience  or  compassion,  struck  him  down  with  his  halbeid, 
and  thas  happily  put  ^n  end  to  his  torments. 

The  death  of  these  only  served  to  increase  the  savage  appetite  of  the  popish 
bishops  and  monks  for  fresh  slaughter.  Bonner,  bloated  at  once  with  rage 
and  luxury,  let  loose  his  vengeance  without  restraint,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  the  pains  of  the  unhappy  sufferers ;  wlule  the  queen,  by  her  letters, 
exhorted  him  to  pursue  the  pious  work  without  pity  or  interruption.  Soon 
after,  in  obedience  to  her  command^^  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  vene- 
rable Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  were  condenmed  together.  Ridley  bad 
been  one  of  the  ablest  champions  for  the  Reformation ;  his  piety,  learningt 
and  solidity  of  judgment,  were  admired  by  his  friends,  and  dreaded  by  bis 
enemies.  The  night  before  his  execution,  he  invited  the  mayor  of  Oxford 
and  his  -wife  to  see  him ;  and  when  be  beheld  them  melted  into  tears,  he  him- 
aolf  appeared  quite  unmoved,  inwardly  supported  and  comforted  in  that  hour 


foi  mfjtmf.  Wben  liewa»bRi«|^iotlieftakeioJ»db«nt,.]MliNOid  Ur  old 
friend  LkCIibot  there  before  Idm.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  that  age,  lAttmer  wai 
tba  most  rematkaUrfor  his  onaflboted  pnety,  and  the  simpliatj  of  hia  nan* 
ners.  He  had  never  learned  to  flatter  in  ooarta ;  and  hi#  open  rebnke  was 
dreaded  by  all  the  great,  who  at  that  time  too  mndi  deeenred  it  His  sem 
■Mtts,  which  remain  to  this  day,  shew  that  he  was  possessed  botii  of  learning 
and  wit ;  and  there  Is  an  air  of  sinoerify  ranning  through  them  not  to  be 
fonnd  elsewhere.  When  Ridley  began  to  comfort  ms  ancient  friend,  Latiniery 
on  his  part,  was  as  ready  to  retnm  the  kind  oflioe.  '*  Be  of  good  cheer, 
brother,''  cried  he,  ''we  shall  this  day  kindle  sooh  a  torch  in  Bagland,  as,  I 
trast  in  Ctod,  shall  never  be  extiagmshed."  A  forioas  bigot  ascended  to 
preach  to  them  and  the  people  while  the  fire  was  preparing ;  and  Bidlcy  gave 
a  most  serioos  attention  to  his  discoorse.  No  way  distracted  by  the  prepara- 
tions abont  him,  he  heard  him  to  the  last,  and  then  told  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  answer  all  that  he  had  preached  upon,  if  a  short  indulgence  should  be  pea- 
mitted :  but  this  was  refused  him.  At  length  fire  was  set  to  the  |^e :  Lati- 
mer was  soon  out  of  pain ;  but  Ridley  continned  to  suffer  much  horngmt  hb 
kys  being  consumed  before  the  fire  reached  his  vitals. 

One  Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  stake,  had  agreed  with  his 
firiends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture  supportable  he  wcmld  make  them  a  signal 
for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  His  seal  for  the  cause  in  whioh 
he  suffered  was  so  strong,  that  when  the  spectators  thought  him  ncar.expir- 
iag,  by  stretching  out  his  arms  he  gave  lus  friends  the  signal  that  Uie  pain 
was  not  too  great  to  be  borne*  This  caample,  with  many  others  of  the  like 
constaney,  encouraged  maltitades  not  only  to  suffer,  but  even  to  aspire  after 


But  woBMu  seemed  persecuted  with  as  much  severity  even  as  men.  A 
woaum  in  Guernsey,  condemned  for  heresy,  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  the 
nudst  of  the  flames.  Some  of  the  spectators  humanely  ran  to  snatch  the  it^ 
fant  from  danger;  but  the  magistrate,  who  was  a  papist,  ordered  it  to  be 
flung  in  again:  and  there  it  was  consumed  with  the  mother. 

CranmM's  death  IbUowed  soon  after,  and  struck  the  whole  nation  with 
honor,  TUs  prelate,  whom  we  have  seen  acting  so  very  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  Rofonaation  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  been  long  detaiaed 
a  ptisonar.  In  consequence  of  his  imputed  guilt  in  obstructing  the  queen's 
succession  to  the  crown.  But  it  was  now  resolved  to  bring  him  to  punish^ 
SNPi ;  aady  to  give  it  all  its  malignity,  the  queen  ordered  &at  he  should  be 
punlshfwl  for  heresjr  rather  than  ror  treason.  He  was  accordingly  cited  by 
the  pope  to.stand  ms  trial  at  Rome ;  and  though  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  al 
Oxlord,  yet,  upon  his  not  nppearing,  he  was  condemned  as  contumacious. 
But  his  enemies  were  not  satisfied  wiih  his  tortures,  without  adding  to  them 
the  posgnancy  of  sel^^ccusation.  Persons  were,  therefore,  employed  to  tempt 
him  by  flattery  and  insinuation,  by  giving  him  hopes  of  opce  more  being  ro- 
ccivod  iala  wvour,  to  sign  his  recantation,  by  which  he  acknowledged  the 
doctiinas  off  the  papal  supremacy  and  the  real  presence.  His  love  of  lifo 
prevailed.  In  an  unguarded  moment  he  was  induced  to  sign  this  paper ;  and , 
now  his  ensmies^  as  we  are  told  of  the  devil,  after  having  rendered  bim  cosa- 
pletely  wretched,  resolved  to  destroy  him.  But  it  was  determined,  before 
they  led  him  ont  to  execution,  that  they  should  try  to  induce  him  to  make  a 
recantation  in  the  church  before  the  people.  The  unfortunate  prelate,  either 
having  a  secret  intimation  of  their  design,  or  having  recovered  the  native 
vigour  of  his  ndnd,  entered  the  church  prepared  to  surprise  the  whole  audi- 
ence bjr  a  contrary  declaration.  When  he  had  been  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  church,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  in  which 
he  magnified  Cranmcr's  conversion  as  the  immediate  work  of  heaven  itself. 
He  assured  the  archbishop,  that  nothing  could  have  been  so  pleasing  to  Ood, 
the  queen,  or  the  people ;  he  comforted  him,  by  intimating,  that,  if  he  shoold 
suffer,  numberless  dirges  and  masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul :  and  that 
his  own  confession  of  ms  faith  would  still  more  secure  his  soul  from  the  pains 
of  porgntory.  During  the  whole  rhapsody  Cranmer  expressed  the  atmost 
agony,  anxiety,  and  internal  agitation ;  he  lifted  op  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
sM  a  tioiimt.cff  tears»  aad  groaned  with  nanttprablc  .aiignish. ..  He  utu«ed 
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mnimBmMkm'wm'mMmpunmeA  of  bit  datfto  iri»M««nri9B$tal  lbU% 
■ipiiiiir  doty,  lis  duty  «biek he  ovwl  1m  Maker»  dfatfi;«A  Urn  i»  detkM  Hdt 
tekadagBBdsMparciBtnayte  fais  wnniic^;  that  b«teoii  this  «ppMl»> 
witM  «f  mtoofngM  bMcmv  by  « timmn  mmAo^mtMrnaMumt  ii«  wai  villi- 
iii9»l»safcd»l»«Ml«iilliUiUoMlllMtdootnDe,wlDcbhefii«4yMMv#4  !• 
Imi  Mnauflinted  tmBieavoi;  mud  tba*^ as  iibliuid  iMd  tilrdd  by  b«tnifM> 
iiyhiiieart^tt  Awrfd  uBiimu  tlieftfat  isirfiihim^     neaa«eiiAUy» 


fair  •ki«i!f  •f  pafbts,  wb»  hoped lo  ^mtft^ialt^kmt  wsrds  of  Mwh  A«o»- 


toit»  WOT  efttfliy  ^Mfoufldod  attd  kiMMcd  at  Mt  dadttratiDit.  They  arted 
•b>«dta  baa  totoayvaff  disaemblim^;  aari  led  hitt  fmard,  anidai  IhefoaaHa 
aadnpeaaebea of  MttrnMrnodyW  thm  alalia  aft  which  I^ftkaw  sad  Hidjcy 
IndaiSlmd.  liefaartfadl»trfamphaaiai<ihetriaiidtabyiBa4WBilai»yand 
iaMnda;  ami  the  tia  beglaBtag  ftabvhladled  nmd  kirn,  be  stiMsCahed  dsalb 
Ua  right  hand,  nd  iMid  it  te  the  flaaMa  dH  it  arae  oaMaaoMlv  if hHa  ha  fa*. 
«Baa%«i|0da«tialhaaridit  of  hfai  iaffecingi,  "^^TM  Mwoifhy  handl"  at 
Aa  aavi»€oM  aKUbMag  &•  anMaMinDe af  pain  or  djaardar.  Winn  the  daa 
attacked  his  body, he  aeaaiad m  b«4|aiftD  inaeaaiMe  oThia  ftaiiiss ;  hianraid 
ams  asaupiad  whoHy  vpattthahapea  of  adrtare  ittwaad*  Alter  hia  fiodf  was 
ijody  hia  baait  am  dsoad  €attaa:  «&  aastiieai  of  die  osaatsaiay  with 
ihaaoflhradi 

a«  a.  16561]  Thaaa  poiaaialftawi  «ar»  aoar  becoBM  odiana  to  the  whole' 
;  aad, asitaiay  ba  lasMy  aapivaaedy  tha  perpetrators aCtheat ware  al 
mMmg  tathfaur  the  odtuat  from thaiaaelwts  apa«  odiasiib  Phiiipt  semibfts  af 
thahalaad  ^Malt  be  awiat  laaor  apoa  tbfa  aaaasiaai,  cadsacaaaaed  to  aOBeve 
the  reproach  from  himself  by  a  Tery  gross  artifice.  He  ordered  Ida  aoalbaBar 
do  dsftipfarfa  Us  prasaoeam  aanaoafto  ftiaoar  of  estaratisBi  bat  BaaaMr^in  Jiis 
tamy  •araoM  sot  take  tha  whale  of  thoMMoe^aad  satartedtha  ae«aBitie»«paii 
theoowt.  Isfhal^abeMalnwaatakeatoiodrodoeaaaaavlaiadlsrtoftbNt 
aif  the  Spanish  inaoiaitiaii,  that  abooM  be  e«po««nid  to>  tny  hesattea,  aad 
aondemn  them,  ^mioat  any  other  Ibam  of  Iwm  thaa  UA  omr  anlhiNdty.  Bm. 
Man  dda  was  thoaght  too  dflatary  in  the  present  eoigeMy  of  affaini^  ▲  pvo- 
tdnaiadMH  waaisaaed  against  books  of  heseay,  tseaaon,  aa*  a^ditf  an,  daaiaa 
UgmmtM  pewsaas  who  had  audi  baoks  In  their poasnsaioa,  aad dhftnoHwam 
<haa»«iridMiit  loading,  shoald  be  deemad  sebels,  aad  anfltor  twaodagly .  Vhia, 
a»ayg|i«%a  oKpaoled,  was  atlsnded  widi  thpodyeflTeoist  whale  escwda  wam 
waeaatad,  till  ofe»  a«  fast  ihe  fary  magisapatas,  who  had  baaa>  iastimauidii  In 
theso'OKiellles,  -relbsed  to  lead  their  asslrtaaoe.  it  was  oomptiaNl  dml^  tea- 
Inglhis  peraeew<on,  two  hnadi ed  and  seveaty-aevevpefaoaaiafreredlMrflM, 
haMdca  thma  paidshed  by  imprisaament,  floes,  aad  oandaaatiaai.  w»e 
aihw  saflhaad  %y  dre,  were  llTe-bishopa,  twaaty-'eae  clatgyaieaiv  ^Igte  lay  gen 
HsBwar,  f^tfJknr  aradeimen,  ana  handled  haAandaMB^  flii|r  daa  awmaii, 
aad  dim  ahMrsB* 

Afl'ttds  wasterrlbte;  and  yet  Hjejempomt  affajra-  of  thatdagdaM-  did  wot 
asem  to  be  more  aaoeestfid.  Fiwm  Pbitf|ir'#  diat  aniaal'  in  Bnalaad  tie 
'^(aeon's  ^negaaney  was  talked  of;  and  her  awn  ewiMNna  desira  thaTIt  ahaaM 
ha  traoi  iBda«ad"her  to  fhvoor  the  report.  WHev  Pdlei  <tbe^  pepi^a^  ibgam, 
wa»drs«tati>odaeed'  to  her;  sHe  fhnoied  the  <diildstinad  iwherwambr  Md 
thistiordaMerers  compared  to*  the  leaping  of  .Mm- tha  Ba|Altte>ialdsafeattaKs 
IMIy^  at  the  sidotafion'  of  the  Virgvi.  THe  oafthoIieB  were  oeafldeaa  that  dhe 
waa  ppegnant;  they  assured  tieauiel^es  that  difs  cMId  waaM^be-a  soa;  they 
^wera  erencoflddent  that  flesfea  woald  iwider  Mm  beaatifid;  <«lgaaoaa^  and 
^idHy.  Bat  H  soon  tamed  enttbat  tdl  their  conAdeaoe  waa  IR^fbaaded^;  for  Ihie 
«oeen<s  sapposed  pregnancy  was  only  die  beginning  of  a*  dmpay;  which  #» 
-dhwrdeied  state  of  her  health  had  broogbt  apon  her. 

niia  opinion  of  die  qaeen'rpregnaaoy  was  oareMly  ibipewpby  mupi  an  It 
<wa8  an  artifice  by  which  he  hoped  to  ettend  bis  aathorlty  la  <lhe  htBgdoai. 
Wm.  he  was  mistaken :  the  Bnglirfi  partf oaent,  howena  lax  in  their  yriaoipies 
at  that  dnie,  hai%oared  a  oontinned  jealonsy  agiAHtliim,  and-pasaea  i  epeaied 
«tl»^  which  ihey  aswi  tained  the  limits  of  Us  power^  aad  aonflnne«  Ae 
irattarify  of  the  oneen.  Ambition  was  his  oi^  randg  paMtont  «ttii'  the  «d- 
«iaiuraadaeaaartiie  (laeen-forhis  peraooKwai  imMterpewmid^jrhfcd  dian 
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•C  bis  power ;  but  findiog  her  unable  to  satisfy  bim  in  tbat  bope^  be  no 
kmfcer  tremted  ber  witb  any  retmn  of  affedMB*  but  bebaved  to  ber  witb  8pp»« 
rent  indiffereBee  and  neglect:  at  lengtb,  tired  witb  her  importanities  and 
jealousies,  and  finding  bis  antbority  extremely  limited  in  Bngland,  be  took 
the  first  oppoftamfy  of  leaving  her,  and  went  over  to  the  emperor  bis  &tber  im 
Flanders.  In  the  mean  time,  the  qneen^s  passion  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  coolness  witb  which  it  was  returned.  She  passed  most  of  ber  time  in 
solitude;  she  ijpave  vent  to  ber  sorrows,  either  by  tears,  or  by  writing  fond 
epistles  to  Philip,  who,  except  when  be  wanted  money,  seldom  returned  her 
any  answer.  To  supply  his  demands  upon  these  occasions,  she  took  several 
vety  extorting  methods,  by  loans  which  were  forced  from  many  whom  she 
thongbt  most  affectionate  to  ber  person,  or  best  able  to  spare  it.  She  ofl«rod 
the  Englisb  merchants  at  Antwerp,  fourteen  per  cent,  for  a  loan  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  was  mortified  by  a  refusal ;  but  she  at  length  pre- 
vailed, by  compelling  the  corporation  of  I<ondoB  to  become  sorety  for  her. 

Sbe  was  more  successful  m  ber  attempts  to  engage  the  English  in  a  war 
with  France,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  although  in  the  end  it  turned 
out  to  her  utter  confusion.  A  war  had  just  been  commenced  between  Spain 
and  that  kingdom  ;  and  Philip,  who  took  this  occasion  to  come  over  to  Bng^ 
land,  declared^  that  if  he  were  not  seconded  by  England  at  this  oruds,  he 
would  never  see  the  country  more.  This  declaration  greatly  heightened  the 
queen's  seal  for  promoting  his  interests ;  and  though  she  was  warmly  opposed 
in  this  measure  by  cardinal  Pole  and  the  rest  of  her  council,  yet,  by  threaten- 
ing to  dismiss  them  all,  she  at  last  succeeded.  War  was  declared  against 
France,  and  preparations  were  every  where  made  for  attacking  [a.  d«  1667. 
that  kingdom  with  vigour.  An  army  was  levied  to  the  amount  ot  tan  thoo-< 
sand  men,  who,  when  their  wants  had  been  supplied  by  various  arbitcarj 
and  oppressive  methods,  were  sent  over  into  Flanders. 

A  battle  gained  bv  the  Spaniards  at  St  Quintin,  seemed  to  promise  great 
success  to  the  allied  arms ;  but  soon  an  action  performed  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  France ;  and 
affeeled,  if  not  the  interests,  at  least  the  honour  of  England  in  the  tenderest 
point.  Calais  bad  now  for  above  two  hundred  years  been  in  possesaioB  of 
the  English:  it  had  been  made  the  chief  market  for  wool,  and  other  British 
commodities ;  it  had  been  strongly  fortified  at  different  times,  and  was  then 
deemed  impregnable.  But  all  the  fortifications^which  were  raised  before  gun« 
powder  was  found  out,  were  very  ill  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  a  regular  bat- 
tery from  cannon ;  and  they  only  continiied  to  ei^oy  an  ancient  reputation  for 
strength  which  they  were  very  ill  able  to  maintain.  Coligny,  the  French  gene- 
ral, bad  remarked  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  that  as  the  town  of  Calais  was  suv* 
rounded  by  marshes,  which  during  winter  were  impassable,  except  over  a  dyke 
guarded  by  two  castles,  St  Agatha  and  Newnbam-Bridge,  the  English  were  of 
tete  aoeustomed,  to  save  expense,  to  dismiss  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  at  the 
spproaoh  of  vrinter,  and  reoall  tbem  in  spring.  The  duke  of  Guise  upon  this 
made  a  sudden  and  unexpected  march  towards  Calais,  and.  assaulted  tb* 
castle  of  St  Agatha,  with  three  tholisand  arquebusiers.  The  gardson  were 
soon  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  other  castle,  and  shortly  after  compelled  to 
quit  that  post,  and  to  take  sbelter  in  the  dty.  Meanwhile,  a  small  fleet 
was  sent  to  block  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  and  thus. Calais  was 
invested  by  tand  and  sea.-  The  governor,  lord  Wentworth,  made  a  brave 
defence ;  but  his  gmrrisea,  being  very  weak,  could  not  elTectually  resist  an 
assault  given  by  the  French,  who  made  a  lodgment  in  the  castle.  On  the 
ugbt  following,  Wentworth  attempted  to  recover  this  post ;  but  having  lost 
two  hundred  men  in  the  attack,  be  was  obliged  to  capitulate:  so .  [a.  d.  1668, 
that,  in  leas  than  eight  days,  the  duke  of  Guise  recot ored  a  city  that  bad 
been  in  possession  of  the  English  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
▼Ucb  he  bad  spent  eleven  months  in  besieging.  This  loss  filled  the  wbole 
kingdom  wUb  murmofs,  and  the  ^oeen  witb  despair ;  she  was  heard  to  say» 
that,  when  dead,  the  name  of  Calau  would  be  foond  engraven  on  ber  heart 

These  complicated  evils — a  mnnnuring  people,  an  increasing  heresy,  a  dis- 
dainful husband,  and  an  nasupaessfnl  war-HBotada  dreadful  depredataoas  on 
10.  '  2  H 
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Mmf*  eoaititatioii.  8le  begto  to  appear  ooanasplife;  mA  tfns  ffehiwed 
hu  arind  ttill  more  morose  bmI  bigoted.  The  people  now,  tfaerefote,  began 
to  ton  their  tbooglitf  io  her  saooenor ;  and  the  princess  Biinabeth  came  into 
a  greater  dcgiee  of  consideratioa  than  before.  Daifag  this  wlioie  reigo,  the 
nation  was  in  eontinaal  apprehenaons  with  regard  not  only  to  the  saeoesaion 
hot  the  Jile  of  this  princess.  The  Tiotent  liatred  of  tlie  qaeen  Imke  eat  upon 
overj  oocasion;  while  Elisabeth,  cpnsdons  of  her  danger,  passed  her  time 
wholly  in  reading  and  study,  entirely  detached  from  business.  Pfoposala  of 
marriage  had  been  nmde  to  her  by  the  Swedish  ambassador,  in  his  master's 
name;  but  she  reflerred  him  to  the  oneen,  ¥^o  leaving  it  to  her  own  cboiee, 
she  had  the  magn«niniity  to  reserre  herself  ibr  better  fortune.  Nor  «u  she 
less  prudent  in  concealing  her  sentiments  of  religion,  and  eludiag  idl  qses- 
Hons  relative  to  that  dangerous  subject.  She  was  obnoxious  to  Maiy  for  two 
reasons :  as  she  was  next  heir  to  the  throne,  it  was  feared  she  might  aspke  to 
it  during  her  abter's  lifetime ;  but  .it  was  still  more  reasonably  appreheoJed 
that  she  would,  if  ever  die  eamo  to  the  crown,  make  an  inaovalion  in  that 
miigion  which  Mary  took  such  pains  to  ostablish.  The  bishops,  who  had 
shed  such  a  delage  of  blood,  foresaw  this ;  nod  oflen  told  Mary  that  her 
destroying  meaner  heretics  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  state,  while  the  body 
of  tiie  tree  was  suffered  to  renmin.  Mary  saw  and  aoknowledged  the  oogeaey 
of  4heir  aigumentSi  oonined  her  sister  with  proper  guards,  and  only  waited 
Ibr  some  fresh  insurrection,  or  some  Ihvourable  pretnct,  to  destroy  her.  Her 
own  death  prevented  the  perpetration  of  tier  meditated  craelty. 

Mary  had  been  long  in  a  declining  state  of  health ;  and  having  mistaken  her 
dropsy  for  a  pregnancy, -she  made  use  of  an  impoper  regimen,  which  had 
increaiaed  the  (tisorder.  Every  reflection  now  tormented  her.  The  consdoas* 
ness  of  being  hated  by  her  subjects,  the  prospect  of  Blinabeth's  soeeessioD, 
whom  she  hated,  and  above  all,  her  anxiety  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who 
never  intended  to  return, — all  tbetoe  preyed  apon  her  mind,  and  threw  her 
Nov.  17, 160S.]  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  she  died,  aUtor  a  short  and 
nnfortunate  reign  of  ^ve  years,  four  months,  and  deveu  days,  in  the  forty-third 
year  of  her  age.  Cardinal  Pole,  whose  gentleness  in  power  we  hhvo'  had 
occasion  to  mention,  survived  her  but  one  day.  She  was  liaifediui  Heniy 
the  Seventh's  chapel,  according  to  the  iftes  of  the  church  of  Romof 
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Blizabbth. — A.  o.  1668  to  1673. 

Wbrb  we  to  adopt  the  maxim  of  the  catholics,  that  evil  may  be  done  for  the 
production  of  good,  one  might  say  that  the  persecutions  in  Mary's  reign  were 
permitted  only  to  briog  the  kingdom  more  generally  over  to  the  protestast 
religion.  Nothing  could  preach  so  effectually  against  the  cracky  aad  vioes 
of  the  monks,  as  the  actions  of  the  monks  theokselves.  Wherever  heretics 
were  to  be  burned,  the  monks  were  always  present,  rejoicing  at  the  flames, 
insulting  the  fallen,  and  frequently  the  first  to  thrust  the  iQaming  brand  against 
the  faces  of  the  sofferers.  The  English  were  effeotaally  converted,  by  each 
sights  as  these,  from  their  ancient  superstitioos.  To  bring  the  people  over  io 
Bay  opinion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  peraeoute,  instead  of  attempting  to  oon* 
vince.  The  people  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  embrace  the  protestant 
religion,  and  their  fears  induced  them  to  conform ;  hut  now  almost  the  whole 
nation  were  protestants  from  inclination. 

Nothing  therefore  coald  exceed  the  joy  that  vras  diffnsed  among  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  accession  of  Eliaabeth,  who  now  came  to  the  throne  withont  any 
opposition.  She  was  at  Hatfield  vdien  informed  of  her  sbter's  death ;  and, 
hastemng  to  London,  was  received  by  tiM  nmHitnde  with  universal  acclama- 
tions, fiiaabeth  had  her  edacatiun  In  that  liest  school,  the  school  of  adver- 
sity ;  and  she  had  made  the  proper  use  of  her  confinement.  Beins  debarred 
tho  enjoyment  of  pleasures  abroad,  she  sought  for  knowledge  at  home ;  she 
oiMvated  her  understapding,  learned  the  languages  and  sciences ;  but  of  all 
the  arts  which  she  mcq^mtdf  that  of  concealing  her  opinioDS,  that  of  checking 
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her  IndhtttioBS,  of  displeasing  none,  and  of  leandng  le  leigB,  were  tke  nost 
Ibeaetteial  to  her. 

Tbie  firgiii  monareb,  as  some  bistorianii  baTe  called  ber,  apon  entering  tiie 
Ttover  aeeordmg  to  custom,  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  on  the  dif- 
fefeace  of  ber  present  and  ber  former  fortane,  when  she  was  sent  there  as  a 
prisoner.  She  bad  also  been  scarcely  proclaimed  qneen^  when  Philip,  who 
bad  been  married  to  Mary,  but  who  ever  testified  a  pardality  in  fhvonr  eC 
BIJTabeth,  ordered  bis  ambassador  in  London,  the  dnke  of  Feria,  to  make  her 
ptopesala  of  maniage  from  bis  master.  Wbat  politioal  motives  Eliaabeth 
might  have  against  this  marriage,  are  not  mentioned ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
she  neither  liked  the  person  nor  the  religion  of  ber  admirer.  She  was  wHIing 
atoace  to  enjoy  the  pleasares  of  independence,  and  the  vanity  of  nnmerona 
solicitations.  Bot  while  these  were  her  vicws^  she  returned  bim  a  very 
obliging  thoogb  evasive  answer ;  and  be  still  retamed  such  hopes  of  soeeess, 
that  be  sent  a  messenger  to  Rome,  with  orders  to  solicit  a  dispensation. 

Elisabeth  had,  from  the  beginning,  resolved  upon  refonning  ibe  chnrehy 
even  while  she  was  held  In  the  constraints  of  a  prison ;  and  now,  upon  coming 
to  the  crowa,  she  Immediately  set  about  it.  Bnt  not  to  alarm  the  partisans 
of  tbe  catholic  leUgioQ  all  at  once,  she  retained  eleven  of  her  sister's  council ; 
and,  in  order  to  balance  their  antliority,  added  eight  more,  who  were  known 
to  be  affectionate  to  tbe  protestantreligioD.  Her  particular  adviser,  however^ 
was  sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  a  man  more  earnestly  employed  in  the 
bosineaa  than  the  specolatioBS  of  tiie  times,  and  whose  temper  it  was  to  wish 
for  aay  religion  that  he  thought  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  tbe  state. 
By  hie  advice,  therefore,  she  Immediately  recalled  all  exiles,  and  gave  liberty 
Is  aU  prisoners  who  were  confined  on  account  of  religion.  She  next  published 
a  prodaaaation,  by  which  she  forbade  all  preaching  without  a  special  license. 
She  also  suspended  the  laws  so  for  as- to  have  a  great  part  of  the  service  to 
be  read  ia  BngKsh,  and  forbade  the  host  to  be  elevated  in  her  [a.  d.  1660. 
presence.  A  parliament  soon  after  completed  what  the  prerogative  had 
kcgua ;  various  acts  were  passed  in  favour  of  tbe  Reformation ;  and  in  a 
slB^e  seasaoa  tbe  form  of  religion  was  established  as  we  at  present  have  tbe 
bappiaaaa  to  enjoy  it. 

The  opposition  which  was  made  to  these  religons  establishments,  was 
fioioas,  but  feeble.  A  conference  of  nine  doctors  on  each  side  was  proposed 
and  agned  to,  ia  piesence  of  the  lord-keeper  Bacon.  They  were  to  dispnte 
publicly  apoB  dtber  side  of  tbe  question ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  peo- 
ple aboald  bold  to  that  which  came  olf  with  the  victory.  Disputations  of 
tUs  kind  never  carry  conviction  to  either  party ;  so  mudi  is  to  be  said,  and 
so  wide  ia  tbe  field  tiiat  both  sides  have  to  range  in,  that  the  strength  of  both 
is  exhaasted  before  the  engagement  may  be  properly  said  to  begin.  The 
eoafereaoe  therefore  6ame  to  nothing ;  the  catholics  declared  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  dispute  a  second  time  upon  topics  on  which  they  had  gained 
a  fonser  victory;  while  Uie  protestants,  on  tbe  other  side,  ascribed  their  cau- 
tioB  to  their  fears. 

Of  nine  thousand  four  hundred  beneficed  clergymen,  which  was  the  number 
of  those  in  the  kingdom,  only  fourteen  bishops,  twelve  deans,  as  many  arch- 
deaeons,  fifty  prebeadaiies,  fifteen  beads  of  colleges,  and  about  eighty  of  the 
parociiial  clergy,  chose  to  quit  their  preferments'  rather  than  give  up  their 
religion.  Thus  Bngland  was  seen  to  change  its  belief  in  religion  four  times 
since  tbe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  die  Eighth.  *'  Strange,"  says  a 
foreign  writer,  **  tint  a  people  so  resolute  should  be  guilty  of  so  much  incon- 
stancy ;  that  the  same  people  who  this  day  assisted  at  the  execution  of  here- 
ties,  should,  tbe  next,  not  only  think  them  guiltless,  bnt  conform  to  tlieir 
systems  of  tUnking.'^ 

Elisabeth  was  now  fixed  upon  a  protestant  throne,  and  bad  consequently 
all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe  her  open  or  secret  enemies.  France,  Scot- 
land, tbe  p<»pe,  and  even  Spain  itself,  began  to  think  of  combining  against 
her.  Her  sabjeets  of  Ireland  were  concealed  enemies^;  and  tbe  catholie 
party  in  England,  though  professing  obedience,  were  yet  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  ber  slightest  misfortunes.  These  were  tbe  dangers  she  had'  to 
Hear;  aor  bad  she  ferssed  a  single  alliance  to  assist  her,  nor  possessed  any 
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IbratgB  friends  that  she  eould  safely  rely  on.  In  this  sif  nation  she  ooaM  lM»pe 
for  no  other  resource  than  what  proceeded  from  the  affection  of  her  owa 
'ftohjeots,  her  own  insight  into  her  affatrs,  and  the  wisdein  of  her  administra- 
tion. From  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  she  seemed  to  aim  at  twe  very  difB- 
cnlt  attainments :  to  make  herself  Joved  by  her  subjects,  and  feared  by  her 
^onrtiers.  She  resolved  to  be  frugal  of  her  treasure,  and  still  more  spaiiag 
in  her  rewards  to  favourites.  This  at  once  kept  the  people  in  good  hnmour, 
and  the  great  too  poor  to  shake  off  their  dependence.  She  also  shewed  that 
she  knew  how  to  distribute  both  rewards  and  ponishaieBts  with  impartiality ; 
that  she  knew  when  to  soothe,  and  when  to  upbraid  ;  that  she  could  dissem- 
Ue  submission,  but  preserve  her  prerogatives.  In  sliort,  she  seemed  to  have 
studied  the  people  she  was  bom  to  govern,  and  even  shewed  that  she  knew 
when  to  iatter  their  foibles  to  secare  their  afiectiobs. 

Her  chief  minister  was  Robert  Dudley,  son  to  the  late  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, whom  she  seemed  to  regard  from  capricioas  motives,  as  he  wu 
possessed  neither  of  abilities  nor  virtue.  But  to  make  amends,  the  tiro 
favourites  next  in  power  were  the  lord-keeper  Baoon  and  Cecil,  men  of  great 
capacity  and  infinite  application ;  they  regulated  the  finances,  and  directed 
the  political  measures  with  foreign  courts,  that  were  afterwards  followed  irith 
so  much  success, 

A  state  of  permanent  felicity  is  not  to  be  expected  here ;  and  Mary  Stasrt, 
commonly  called  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  first  person  that  ezdted  the 
fears  or  the  resentment  of  Blizabeth.  ^  We  have  already  mentioned,  that 
Henry  the  Seventh  married  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  to  James  the 
Fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  whose  son  and  successor  left  no  issue  that  came  to 
maturity,  except  Mary.  At  a  very  early  age,  this  princess,  being  possessed  of 
every  accomplishment  of  person  and  mind,  was  married  to  Franeis  the 
dauphin,  afterwards  king  of  France,  who,  dying,  left  her  a  widow  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  As  Elizabeth  had  been  declared  illegitimate  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  wife,  began  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Bog- 
lanid ;  nor  did  the  queen  of  Scots,  his  consort,  seem  to  decline  sharing  this 
empty  appellation.  But  though  nothing  could  have  been  more  unjust  than 
such  a  claim,  or  more  unlikely  to  succeed,  Elisabeth,  knowing  that  soch 
pretensions  might  produce  troubles  in  England,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
France,  complaining  of  the  behavour  of  that  court  in  this  instance.  Francis, 
however,  was  not  upon  such  good  terms  with  Elisabeth,  as  to  forego  any 
claims  that  would  distress  her ;  and  her  ambassador  was  sent  home  without 
A.  D.  16G0.]  satisfaction.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis,  Mary,  the  widow,  still 
seemed  disposed  to  keep  up  the  title ;  but  finding  herself  exposed  to  the  per- 
secutions of  the  dowager  queen,  who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  Franoe, 
she  determined  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  demanded  a  safe  passage  from 
Elizabeth  through  England.  But  it  was  now  ElisabeUi's  turn  to  refuse;  and 
she  sent  back  a  very  haughty  answer  to  Mary's  request.  From  this  time  a 
A.  D.  1561.^  determined  personal  enmity  began  to  prevail  between  the  rival 
queens,  which  subsisted  for  many  years  after,  until  the  superior  good  for- 
tnao  of  EMsabeth  prevailed. 

As  the  transactions  of  this  unfortunate  queen  make  a  distinguished  part  in 
Elisabeth's  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  greater  room  than  I 
have  hitherto  given  to  the  occurrences  of  Scotland.  The  Reformation  in 
England  having  taken  place,  in  Scotland  also  that  work  was  begun,  but  with 
circumstances  of  greater  animosity  i^i^ainst  the  ancient  superstition.  The 
mutual  resentment  of  the  two  parties  ia  that  kingdom  know  no  bounds ;  and 
a  civil  war  was  likely  to  end  the  dispute.  It  was  in  this  divided  state  of  the 
people,  that  Elizabeth,  by  giving  encouragement  to  the  reformers,  gained 
their  affections  from  tbeir  natural  queen,  who  was  a  catholic,  and  who  con- 
•m^uently  favoured  those  of  that  persuasion.  Thus  religion  at  last  effected 
a  sincere  friendship  between  the  English  and  Scots,  whMsh  neither  treaties 
VM^r  marriages,  nor»  the.  vicinity  of  situation,  were  able  to  produce.  The 
reformers,  to  a«man,  considered  Elizabeth  as  their  patroness  and  defender, 
and  Mary  as  their  persecutor  and  enemy. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  affairs  that  Mary  returned  from  France  to  reign  in 
Scotland,  entirely  attached  to  the  cnstoms  and  manners  of  the  peopto  she 
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bad  Ml,  and  eonseqiieDtlj  very  averse  to  the  glocmj  seretity  whicfa  ber 
vefoHBMd  Mibjeets  affected,  and  whicfa  they  fancied  made  a  proper  ingrediefit 
in  religioa.  A  difference  in  religion,  between  the  soTcreiga  and  the  people, 
ia  ever  prodoetive  of  bad  effects,  since  it  is  apt  to  produce  contempt  on  one 
aide,  and  jealousy  on  the  other.  Mary  coald  not  avoid  regarding  the  sour 
Buuiaers  of  the  reformed  clergy,  who  now  bOre  sway  among  the  people,  with  a 
■sixtore  of  ridicule  and  hatred  ;  while  tiiey,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  look 
laBMly  on  the  gaieties  and  levities  which  she  introdaoed  among  them,  without 
abhorrenoe  and  resentment.  The  jealousy  thus  ekcited,  began  every  day  to 
grow  aironger ;  the  der^  only  waited  for  some  indiscretion  in  the  queen,  to 
Iv  out  into  open  opposition ;  and  her  indiscretion  too  soon  gave  them  suffi- 
cient opportunity. 

After  two  years  had  been  spent  in  altercation  and  reproach  between  Mary 
and  her  subjects,  it  was  resolved  at  last  bv  her  council,  that  she  should  look 
oat  for  some  alliance,  by  which  she  might  be  sheltered  and  protected  against 
the  insotonce  and  misguided  seal  of  ner  spiritual  instructors,  [a.  d.  1664. 
Alter  some  deliberation,  the  lord  Damley,  son  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  was  the 
person  in  whom  their  opinions  and  wishes  centred.  He  had  been  born  and 
educated  in  England,  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  coUsin-german  to 
the  queen ;  and  what  perhaps  she  might  admire  still  more,  be  was  extremely 
tall.  Blisabeth  was  secretly  no  way  averse  to  this  marriage,  as  it  freed  her 
kwa  the  dread  of  a  foreign  alliance ;  but  when  informed  that  it  was  actually 
concluded  and  consummated,  she  pretended  to  testify  the  utmost  displeasure: 
she  menaced,  complained,  protested ;  seised  the  English  estate  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  and  threw  the  countess  and  her  second  son  into  the  Tower.  This 
duplicity  of  conduct  was  common  enough  with  Elisabeth ;  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  it  served  her  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Mary's  title 
to  the  saccession  of  England,  which  that  princess  had  frequently  urged,  but 
in  vain. 

Notwithstanding  Elisabeth's  complaints  and  resentment,  Mary  resolved  to 
indulge  ber  own  inclinations ;  and,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Damley's  figure, 
the  match  was  driven  forward  with  all  expedition.  Some  of  the  first  weeks 
of  their  connexion  seemed  to  promise  a  happy  union  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
However,  it  was  not  without  some  opposition  from  the  refonners  that  this 
marriage  was  completed.  It  was  agitated,  whether  the  queen. could  marry 
witiioot'the  consent  of  the  people.  Some  lords  rose  op  in  arms  to  prevent  it ; 
but  being  pursued  by  a  superior  force,  they  foond  themselves  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  country,  and  take  refuge  in  England.  Thus  far  all  was  favourable 
to  Mary ;  and  thus  far  she  kept  within  the  bounds  of  strict  virtue;  Her  ene- 
mies were  banished,  her  rival  overruled,  and  she  herself  married  [a.  d.  1666. 
to  the  man  she  loved. 

While  Mary  had  been  dasled  bjr  the  pleasing  exterior  of  her  new  lover, 
she  had  entirely  neglected  to  inquire  into  his  mental  accomplishments.  Darn- 
ley  was  a  weak  and  ignorant  man ;  violent,  yet  variable  in  his  enterprises ; 
insolent,  yet  credulous,  and  easily  governed  by  flatterers ;  devoid  of  all  grati- 
tode,  because  he  thought  no  favours  equal  to  his  merit ;  and,  being  addicted 
to  low  pleasures,  he  was  equally  incapable  of  all  true  sentiments  of  love  and 
tenderness.  Mary,  in  the  first  effusions  of  her  fondness,  had  taken  a  pleasure 
in  exalting  him  beyond  measure :  but  having  leisure  afterwards  to  remark 
his  weakness  and  his  vices,  she  began  to  convert  her  admiration  into  disgust; 
and  Damley,  enraged  at  her  increasing  coldness,  pointed  his  yengeance 
against  every  person  to  whose  suggestions  he  attributed  this  change  in  her 
sentiments  and  behaviour. 

There  was  then  in  the  court  one  David  Rizsio,  the  son  of  a  musician  at 
Turin,  himself  a  musician ;  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  subsist  by  his  art  in  his 
own  country,  had  followed  the  ambassador  from  that  court  into  Sootiand. 
As  he  understood  music  to  perfection,  and  sang  a  good  bass,  he  was  intro- 
daced  into  the  queen's  concert,  who  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  she  desired 
the  ambassador,  upon  his  departure,  to  leave  Rissio  behind.  The  excellenco 
of  his  voice  soon  procured  him  greater  familiarities ;  and,  although  he  was  by 
no  means  handsome,  but  rather  ugly,  the  queen  seemed  to  place  peonliar  con- 
fidanoe  in  him,  and  aver  kept  him  next  her  person.    Her  secretary  for  Vrenoh 
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fhnpstehcs  hpmg  tmmm  Hme  after  fallen  ander  her  ditpleaaaae,  abe  piMttotei 
Bteaio  to  tiia#  offiee,  whe,  beiog  shrewd,  seniSble,  and  aepiriog  bejHmd  ku 
niafc,  eoeo  after  begaa  to-  entei^atn  hoaee  of  being  promotaNt  to  the  kapertaat 
oilce  of  ohaneellor  of  the  kiDgdom.  He  wae  oooeolted  on  all  oeeaiioBt;  ne 
fKfours  coold  be  obtaiaed  bat  by  his  iatercesatoo ;  and  aH  raitors  weie  ftrit 


■armise  ooce  eoaeeived,  beeaaM  to  biaii  a  certain ty.  He  aooo,  tbeseforev  eon- 
■altedt  with  some  lords  of  his  party,  stnaf  as  be  was  with  em y,  lage,  aad 
resentmeat ;  and  they  not  only  fiuwed  the  eonJagratiDn  in  his  mind^  bat 
A.  D.  1566.]  offered  their  assistance  to  despatch  Rizzio.  Ooorpe  Deoglai^ 
■aiaral  brother  to  the  conatess  of  Lenox,  the  lords  Rnthven  and  liadsay, 
aettled  the  civcamstanees  of  this  poor  ereatare's  assaaslnatien  aamog  thnn^ 
and  determined  that,  aa  a  pmushment  for  the  qneen's  indiaaKtiotta,  the  mw» 
der  should  be  coainitted  in  her  presence.  Mary  was  at  this  timd  ia  the 
sixth  month  of  her  pregnaaey,  and  was  then  sopping  in  pnvate,  at  table  wilh 
the  eonatess  of  Argyle,  her  natarat  sister,  some  other  servants,  and  her 
fiiToarite  RmbIow  Lord  Dnrnley  led  the  way  into  the  apartment  by  a  prifalt 
staircase,  and  stood  for  some  time  leaning  at  the  back  of  Mary's  chair.  His 
ietoe  looks  and  naexpected  introsion  greatly  alarmed  the  tfoeen,  who  Dcveiv 
tteiess  kept  silence,  not  daring  to  call  o«t  A  Bttie  after,  load  Rathve% 
Oeovge  DoDglas,  aad  the  other  conspirators,  rasbed  in  all  anned,  and  shew- 
ing in  their  looks  the  bmtality  of  their  intentions.  The  qoeen  oonid  no  longer 
restrain  her  terrors,  hot  demanded  the  reason  of  this  bohl  intrasien.  Ratb- 
ven  made  her  no  answer ;  bat  ordered  her  favourite  to  qnit  a  pIsBe  of  which 
he  was  nnwortby.  Riaaio  instantly  saw  that  he  was  the  object  of  their  ven- 
geance ;  and,  trembling  with  apprehension,  took  hold  of  the  queen's  robes  ts 
pat  himself  under  her  protection,  while,  on  her  part,  she  strove  to  inteiposs 
between  him  and  the  assassias.  Denglas,  in  tbe  BMsan  time,  had  reached  the 
unfortunate  Riszio ;  and  snatching  a  dagger  from  the  king's  side,  while  the 
queen  filled  the  room  with  ber  cries,  plunged  it  into  the  bosom  of  Riario,  who, 
screaming  witii  fear  aad  agwy,  waa  torn  from  Mary  by  the  other  ooaspiratoiSi 
and  dragged  into  the  antechamber,  where  he  was  despatched  vrith  fifty-sii 
wounds.  The  unhappy  princess  continued  her  lamentations ;  but,  hmg  m- 
formed  of  bis  fate,  at  oiice  dried  her  tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no  ssore, 
for  the  would  now  think  of  revenge.  The  insah  indeed  upon  ber  person  and 
honour,  aad  tbe  daager  to  which  her  life  was  exaoaed  on  account  of  her  preg* 
nancy,  were  Injuries  so  atreeiotts  and  so  complicated,  that  tiiey  scarcely  Ira 
room  for  pardon. 

This  act  of  violence  was  only  to  be  punished  by  tempofiiing ;  she  pretended 
to  forgive  so  great  a  crime ;  and  exerted  the  force  of  her  natural  allurements 
so  powerfolly,  that  her  husband  submitted  unplicitly  to  her  wilL '  He  soon 
gave  up  his  accomplices  to  her  resentment,  and  retired  with  her  to  Donbar; 
while  she,  having  collected  an  army  which  the  conspirators  bad  no  power  to 
resist,  advaneed  to  Edinbargh,  and  obliged  them  to  fly  into  England,  where 
they  lived  in  great  poverty  and  distress.  They  made  application,  however,  to 
the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  new  favoarite  of  Mary's,  and  that  nobleman,  deshroos 
of  strengthening  his  party  by  the  accession  of  their  interest,  was  able  to 
pacify  ber  resentment;  and  be  soon  after  proeuied  them  liberty  to  retain 
home. ' 

The  vengeance  of  the  oueen  was  implacable  to  her  husband  alone ;  his  per- 
son was  before  disagreeable  to  her ;  and  having  persuaded  him  to  give  up  his 
aceompliees,  she  treated  him  with  merited  disdain  and  indignation.  Bat  it 
would  have  been  well  for  her  character  and  happiness  had  she  rested  only  In 
despising : — she  secretiy  resolved  on  a  severer  revenge.  The  earl  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  now  become  her  fovourite,  was  of  a  censiderablc  fomily  in 
SooUand ;  and  though  not  distinguished  by  any  talento,  civil  or  military,  yet 
lie  made  some  noise  in  the  dissensions  of  the  slate,  and  was  an  opposer  of  the 


He  waa  a  man  of  profligate  manners,  had  involved  his  fortone 
10  great  debia,  and  had  reduced  himself  to  beggary  by  his  profasion.  This 
mMeauui,  notwitibstanding,  had  Ingratiated  himself  so  for  with  the  qneea. 


Itail  idl  tar  iilMMPM  iMrd  entktfgr^liMatcd  kf  hM  mMtm  «ad  witboii^*. 
Bepofis  were  etea  «pitad  of  sire  Mfftioldar  uitlDUicies ;  aad  these  gave  auck 
QoeasiiieM  to  Darnley,  that  lie  lea  Ifae  eeort,  and  retined  to  Glasgow,  to  be 
Botoierapeetalor  of  her  supposed  oKcesses.  But  this  was  aot  #hat  the 
^aeen  aioMd  at ;  she  was  detertiiiied  upoa  amre  ample  pwiishnsent.  fihorttf 
aAefy  all'  those  who  wished  well  to  her  character,  or  repose  to  their  cooatry, 
weie  eztremelj  pleased,  and  soanewbat  sarprised,  to  hear  that  her  teadmv 
oess  for  her  husband  was  revived,  and  that  she  had  taken  a    [a,  d.  1687. 

tmtof  to  visit  hhn  during  bis  sickness.  Damley  was  so  Isr  alkired  by  her 
haviour  on  this  oecasion,  that  he  resolved  to  pwci  with  her  no  arare ;  ho 
pat  himself  under  her  proteetion,  and  aoen  after  attended  her  lo  Bdin* 
Mrrh»  which,  it  was  thaogfat,  would  be  a  plaee  more  (avowrahle  to  his  deolla* 
li^  health.  She  lived  in  Holyrood^house ;  hut  as  the  situation  of  that  place 
was  low,  and  the  conoonrse  of  persons  about  the  court  necessarily  attended 
with  noise,  wfaicb  might  disturb  him  in  his  present  infirai  state,  she  fitted  up 
an  apartment  for  him  in  a  soUtaiy  boose  at  some  distanoe,  called  the  Kirk  of 
Field.  Mary  diere  nve  him  nmrbi  of  kindness  and  attacbmont;  she  con- 
versed eordudly  wiu  hiai,  and  she  lay  some  nights  in  a  room  under  him.  It 
was  on  the  ninth  of  February  that  she  tokitahn  she  would  pass  the  adght  in  tiie 
palace,  because  the  asaniage  of  one  of  her  set vants  was  to  be  there  oele- 
brated  in  her  presenoa.  Bat  dreadfol  eonseyienccs  ensued.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  city  was  arach  alarmed  at  bearing  a  great 
noise ;  the  house  in  whidi  Bamley  lay  v^as  blown  «p  with  gunpowder.  His 
dead  body  was  foand  at  aeaie  distance  in  u  neigbbouriug  ield,  bat  without 
any  asarks  of  vielenee  or  contusion.  No  doubt  could  he  entertained  that 
Damlej  was  mutdered ;  and  the  general  suspicion  fell  upon  Bothwell  as  the 
perpetmtor. 

All  orden^fthestateyand  the  whflAe  body  of  the  jpeopie,  began  to  demand 
justice  on  the  supposed  nmrderer ;  the  queen  herself  was  not  entirely  exempt 
from  the  general  suspicion :  and  papers  were  privately  stuck  up  every  where, 
accusing  her  of  heiog  an  accomplice.  Mary,  jsaort  soUcitous  to  panish  others 
than  defend  herself,  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  those  who  bad 
spread  aueh  reports ;  but  no  rewards  were  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
murderera.  One  indiscretion  led  to  another;  Bothwell,  though  accused  of 
being  stained  with  her  bosband^s  blood,  though  universally  odious  to  the 
peo^e,  had  the  eonfidenoe,  while  Mary  was  on  her  way  to  StirliDg  on  a  visit 
to  her  aon,  to  seine  her  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  and  to 
carry  her  to  Donbar,  where  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  purposes.  It  was 
then  thongfat  by  thn  people  that  the  measure  of  his  orimes  was  oomplete; 
and  that  he  vrho  was  supposed  to  have  murdered  tim  queen's  hnsband,  and 
to  have  ofleied  violence  to  her  person,  oould  enect  no  morey :  but  they  were 
astoniahed  upon  finding,  inatead  of  disgmse,  that  BathweU  was  taken  into 
moie  tiian  foraier  favwnr;  and,. to  orown  all, that  he  was  married  to  Ihe 
queen,  haviag  divorued  his  own  wife  to  prooare  this  union. 

This  wUa  a  fotal  idlianon  to  Maiy ;  and  the  people  were  now  wound  up  by 
the  oeaoiplioation  of  her  follieSy  to  pay  very  little  deferenoe  to  her  aathority. 
no  proteatant  toacheia,  who  had  great  wower,  bad  long  home  great  ani- 
moai^  towards  her ;  the  opinion  of  her  guilt  was  by  their  means  nrore  widely 
diffused,  and  made  the  deeper  impression.  The  principal  nobility  met  at 
MrliBg ;  and  an  association  was  seen  fonned  for  protecting  the  young  prince, 
and  'pmdahing  the  king's  murderers.  Lord  Hume  veas  the  first  in  arms ;  and 
with  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  he  suddenly  auiionnded  tiie  queen  and 
Bothwell  ia  the  castle  oC  Borthwick.  They  found  inenns«  however,  to  make 
tteir  escape ;  and  BotbweU,  at  the  head  of  afow  fones,  meeting  the  asoo- 
cintors  wittdn  about  six  asiles  of  Bdiidtaigb,  was  obligad  to  eapituUte,  wbflo' 
Mary  was  eondneted  by  the  prevailing  party  In  Bdinlnirgh  aaridst  the  insults 
and  reproaches  of  the  populace.  Thence  she  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the 
aaatie  of  Loehleiren,  situated  in  a  lake  of  that  name,  where  she  suffered  aU 
the  aeverities  of  an  unkind  keeper,  and  an  opbraiding  conscience,  with  a 
fishing  heart  Bothwell  was  more  fortunate ;  he  fled  during  the  conference, 
vonttondod,  lo  Dunbar ;  and  fitting  oat  a  few  small  ships  in  that  port,  he 
Mbiblnd  niMng  4he  Otfeaaefs  for  some  time  by  pinqr*   B«taff  pnnnud 
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tUther,  and  kb  domeitics  taken,  who  made  a  <U1  diicofersr  of  liii  cdtoes,  IM 
escaped  in  an  open  boat  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  lost 
his  senses,  and  died  miserably  about  ten  years  afterwards. 

In  this  situation,  Mary  was  not  entirely  witiioot  protection  and  friends. 
Slizabetb,  who  now  saw  her  rival  entirely  humbled,  began  to  relent ;  she 
reflected  on  the  precarious  state  of  royal  grandeur,  and  the  danger  of  encou- 
raging rebelUous  subjects  s  she  therefore  sent  sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  u 
her  ambassador  to  Scotland,  to  interpose  in  the  queen's  behalf;  but  the  asso- 
ciated lords  thought  proper  to  deny  him,  after  scTcral  affected  delays,  all 
access  to  Mary's  person.  However,  though  he  could  not  confer  with  her,  he 
procured  her  the  best  terms  with  the  rebelKous  lords  that  he  could ;  which 
were,  that  she  should  lesign  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  infant  son ;  tiiat  she 
should  nominate  the  earl  of  Murray  (wlio  liad  from  the  beginning  testified 
a  hatred  to  lord  Damley)  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  he  was  then  in 
France,  that  she  should  appoint  a  council  till  his  arrival.  Maiy  could  act 
think  of  resigning  all  power,  without  a  plentiful  eflnsion  of  tears ;  but  at  last 
signed  what  was  brought  to  her,  even  without  inspection.  In  conseaaence 
of  this  forced  resignation,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  under  the 
title  of  James  the  Sixth.  The  queen  had  now  no  hopes  but  from  the  kindness 
of  the  earl  of  Murray ;  but  even  in  that  respect  she  was  disappointed :  the 
earl,  upon  his  return,  instead  of  comforting  her,  loaded  her  with  reproaches, 
which  reduced  her  almost  to  despair. 

A.  D.  1568.]  The  calamities  of  the  great,  even  though  deserved,  seldom 
fail  of  creating  pity,  and  procuring  friends.  Mary,  by  her  charms  and  pro- 
mises, had  engaged  a  young  gentleman,  whose  name  was  George  Douglas, 
to  assist  her  in  escaj^ing  from  the  place  wliere  she  was  confined  :  and  this  be 
effected,  by  conveying  her  in  disguise  in  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  himself, 
ashore.  It  was  now  that,  the  news  of  her  enlargement  being  spread  abroad, 
all  the  loyalty  of  the  people  seemed  to  revive.  As  Bothwell  was  nb  longer 
associated  in  her  cause,  many  of  the  nobility^  vrho  expected  to  succeed  him 
in  favour,  signed  a  bond  of  association  for  her  defence ;  and  in  a  few  da>s 
she  saw  hcraelf  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men. 

The  earl  of  Murray  was  not  slow  in  assembling  his  forces ;  and  althoDg;h 
his  army  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  be  boldly 
took  the  field  against  her.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Langside  near  Olasgow, 
which  was  decisive  in  his  favour ;  and  he  seemed  to  merit  victory  by  bis 
clemency  after  the  action.  Mary,  now  totally  mined,  fled  to  the  southward 
from  the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipitation,  and  came  with  a  few  attend- 
ants to  the  borders  of  Bngland,  where  she  hoped  for  protection  fh^m  Etiaa- 
both,  whose  late  conduct  had  inspired  her  with  a  degree  of  confidence.  With 
this  hope  she  embarked  on  board  a  fishing  boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed  the 
same  day  at  Workington  in  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Car- 
lisle, whence  she  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  London,  craving 
protection,  and  desiring  liberty  to  visit  the  queen.  Bliaabeth,  being  informed 
of  her  misfortunes  and  retreat,  deliberated  for  some  time  noon  the  proper 
methods  of  proceeding,  and  resolved  at  last  to  act  in  a  friendly  yet  cautious 
manner.  She  immediately  aent  orders  to  lady  Sorope,  (sister  to  the  duke  of 
fCorfoik,)  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  to  attend  on  the  queen  of  Scots ; 
and  soon  after  deqmtched  lord  Scrope  himself,  and  sir  Francis  KnoUes,  to 
pay  her  all  possible  respect  Notwithstanding  these  marks  of  distinction, 
the  queen  refused  to  admit  Mary  into  her  presence^  until  she  had  cleared  her 
character  from- the  many  foul  aspersions  with  which  it  was  stained.  It  mi^t, 
perhaps,  have  been  Bliaabeth's  duty  to  protect,  and  not  to  examine,  her 
royal  fugitive.  However,  she  acted  entirely  under  the  direction  of  her  coun- 
cil, who  observed,  that  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scottish  princess  were  reiilly  so 
great  as  they  were  represented,  the  treating  her  with  friendship  would  but 
give  theni  a  sanction ;  if  she  should  be  found  guiltless  upon  trial,  every  enter* 
prise  which  friendship  should  inspire  in  her  defence,  would  be  considered  as 
iaadabie  and  glorious. 

Mary  was  now,  though  reluctantly,  obliged  to  admit  her  ancient  rival  as 
an  umpire  in  her  cause ;  and  the  accusation  was  ready y  undastaken  bjr  Murray 
the  regenty.who  expected  to  remove  so  powerful  an  assistant  as  £liifiabeth,  by 
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the  atrodonsiiefls  6f  Mftfy'i  offencei.  This  extrnordiimiT  conference,  respect- 
ing; the  eondttct  of  a  forei{^  ^aeen,  was  managed  at  York ;  three  commis- 
aioaera  being  appointed  by  Bliaabeth,  seven  by  the  qoeen  of  Scots,  and  ^^9 
by  the  regent,  among  whom  he  himself  was^  inelnded.  Hiese  eonferences 
were  earried  on  for  some  time  at  the  place  first  appointed ;  but,  after  a  while, 
Sliaabeth,  either  onwllling  to  decide,  as  she  woold  thns  g^To  op  the  power 
she  was  now  possessed  of,  or  perhaps  desirous  of  throwing  all  possible 
light  upon  Mwry's  coadnct,  ordered  the  commissioners  to  continoe  their 
conferences  at  Hampton-coort,  where  tiiey  were  span  out  hy  affected  delays. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  caose  of  protracting  this  conference  in  the 
hcginniag,  is  not  Imown ;  bat  many  of  the  proob  of  Mary's  guilt,  which  were 
suppressed  at  Torlc,  made  their  appearance  before  the  board  at  Hampton- 
court.  Among  other  proofs,  were  many  letters  and  sonnets  written  in  Mary's 
own  liand  to  Bothwell,  in  which  she  discovers  her  knowledge  of  Darnley's 
intended  murder,  and  her  contrivance  to  marry  Bothwell,  by  pretending  a 
forced  compliance.  These  papers,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  free  from  the 
suspieion  of  foigery ;  yet  the  reasons  for  their  authenticity  seem  to  prevail. 
However  this  be,  the  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt  appearing  stronger,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  engage  her  advocates  to  give  answers  to  them ;  but  tbey,  contrary 
to  expectation,  refused,  allepng  that,  as  Mary  was  a  sovereign  princess^ 
she  could  not  l>e  subject  to  any  tribunal ;  not  considering  that  the  aim  of  this 
conference  was  not  punishment,  but  reconciliation ;  that  it  was  not  to  try 
Maiy  in  order  to  inflict  penalties,  but  to  know  whether  she  was  worthy  of 
Elisabeth's  ftiendship  and  protection.  Instead  of  attempting  to  justify  her 
conduct,  the  queen  of  Scots  laboured  nothing  so  much  as  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  BlisaKieth,  conscious  that  her  insinuations,  arts,  and  address,  of  all 
which  she  was  a  perfect  mistress,  would  be  sufficient  to  persuade  her  royal 
sister,  and  stand  in  place  of  Innocence.  But  as  she  still  persisted  in  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  no  defence,  this  demand  was  finally  rdfbsed  her.  She  continued, 
however,  to  demand  Blieabeth's  protection ;  she  desired  that  either  she  might 
be  assisted  in  her  endeavours  to  recover  her  authority,  or  that  liberty  should 
be  given  her  for  retiring  into  France,  there  to  make  trial  of  the  friendship  of 
ether  princes.  But  Blizabeth,  sensible  of  the  danger  which  attended  either  of 
these  proposals,  was  secretly  resolved  to  detain  her  in  captivity ;  and-  she  was 
sccordtagly  sent  to  Tutbury  castle,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  where  she  was 
pot  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury :  there  she  gave  her  royal 
prisoner  hopes  of  one  day  coining  into  favour;  and  that,  unless  her  own  obsti- 
aaey  prevented,  an  accommodation  might  at  last  take  place. 

But  this  unhappy  woman  was  fated  to  nothing  hot  misfortunes ;  and  those 
hopes  of  accommodation  which  she  bad  been  taught  to  expect  were  still  put 
off  by  some  sinister  accident.  The  factions  of  her  own  subjects  in  Scotland 
tended  not  a  tittle  to  alarm  the  jealousy' of  Blisabeth,  and  increase  the  rigours 
of  Mary's  confinement.  The  regent  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  long  her  inve- 
lerate  enemy,  happening  to  be  assassinated,  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury, 
hy  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  upon  his  death  the  kingdom  relapsed 
into  its  former  anarchy.  Mary's  party  once  more  assembled,  and  became 
masters  of  Bdinburgh.  They  even  ventured  to  approach  the  ftx)rders  of  Eng- 
land, where  they  committed  some  disorders,  which  called  upon  the  vigilance 
of  Elisabeth  to  suppress.  She  qnickly  sent  an  army  commanded  by  the  ear! 
of  Sussex ;  who,  entering  Scotland,  severely  chastised  the  partisans  of  the 
captive  queen,  under  a  pretence  that  tfaOy  had  offended  his  mistress  by  har- 
bouring English  rebels. 

But  the  designs  and  arts  of  Bliaabeth  did  not  rest  here :  while  she  kept 
up  the  most  friendly  correspondence  with  Marry,  and  the  most  warm  protes- 
tations of  sincerity  passed  between  them,  she  was  far  from  either  assisting 
her  cause,  or  yet  from  rendering  it  desperate.  It  was  her  interest  to  keep 
tile  factions  in  Scotland  still  alive,  to  restrain  the  power  of  that  restiess  and 
trouhlesome'^nation :  for  this  purpose  she  weakened  the  reviving  party  of  the 

3ueen  by  tedious  negotiations  and  other  arts,  and  in  the  mean  time  procured 
ie  eari  of  Lenox  to  be  appointed  regent,  in  the  room  of  Murray. 
This  attempt,  wliich  promised  to  be  favourable  to  Marv,  proved  thus  nnsuc- 
eeasliiJ,  as  wdl  as  anotheri  which  was  concerted  near  the  place  of  Mar  capti- 
11.  2 1 
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vity.  The  doko  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  poor  who  eiy^^yod  that 
of  noUility  in  Eogland ;  and  tho  oaaUtios  oif  hiA  mind  corresponded  to  hia  bigh 
atalioo.  Benefi^ni,  BSMe,  ana  generousy  he  had  acquirod  the  affections  of 
the  people  s  and  jret,  from  hiA  moderation^  he  had  never  alarmed  the  jealowj 
of  his  sovereign.  He  was  at  this  time  a  widower ;  and  being  of  a  soitable  ags 
to  espouse  the  qoeen  of  Scots,  her  own  attractiens,  as  well  as  his  iaterests^ 
made  ,ham  desifous  of  the  match.  Bat  tho  obtaining  Eliaaboth's  consent,  pre- 
vioas  to  their  nuptials,  was  ooasidered  as  a  mraumstance  essential  to  his  ains. 
While  he  made  almost  all  the  nobility  of  Bngland  conidaatato  his  passion, 
he  nerer  had  the  prudence,  or  the  courage^  to  op^i  his  fuM  intentions  te  the 
queen  herself.  On  the  eontrary,  in  order  to  suppress  the  surmises  that  were 
currently  reported,  he  apoke  oontemptaansly  of  Mary  to  Bliiabeth ;  affirmed 

£iat  his  estates  in  Eogbuid  were  of  more  vaiae  than  the  lOTenae  of  the  whole 
togdom ;  and  declared  that,  when  he  amased  himself  in  hifl  own  tenms-coort 
at  Norwich,  he  was  a  more  magnificent  prince  thaa  a  Scottish  king.  This 
duplicity  only  served  to  inflame  the  queen's  sn^[>icions ;  and,  finding  that  she 

SYO  his  professions  no  great  degree  of  credit,  he  retired  from  the  coart  ia 
ig^st  Repenting,  however,  soon  after  this  measure,  he  resolved  to  retasD* 
▲.  D.  1669.]  with  a  view  of  regaining  the  ouoen's  good  graces ;  but  oo  the 
way  he  was  stopped  by  a  messenger  from  the  ^aeen,  and  soon  committed  to 
the  Tower,  under  the  custody  of  sir  Henry  Nevil. 

But  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  too  mueli  beloved  by  his  partisans  in  the 
north,  to  be  confined  without  an  effort  made  for  his  release.  The  earls  of 
Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  had  prepared  nseasnres  for  a  rebellios ; 
had  communicated  their  intentions  to  Mary  and  her  ministers ;  had  entered 
into  a  corres^ndence  with  the  duke  of  Alva,  governor  of  the  Low  Goantries, 
and  had  obtiiined  his  promise  of  men  and  ammunition.  But  the  vigilance  ol 
Blizabeth's  minister*  was  not  to  be  eluded :  orders  were  immediately  seat  for 
their  appearance  at  court;  and  now  the  insurgent  lords,  perceiving  their 
sdiemes  discovered,  were  obliged  to  begin  their  revolt  before  matters  were 
entirely  prepared  for  its  openiog.  They  accordingly  published  a  manifesto, 
in  which  they  alleged  that  no  injury  was  intended  against  the  queen,  to  whom 
they  vowed  unshaken  aUegiance ;  but  that  their  sole  aim  was  to  re-establish 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  to  remove  all  evil  coansellors  from  about  the 
queen's  person,  and  to  restore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  hte  liberty  and  the 
queen's  favour.  Their  number  amoaated  to  four  thousand  fool,  and  sixteen 
hnndred  horse ;  and  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  all  the  catholics  in  Bng- 
land. Bat  they  soon  found  themselves  miserably  undeceived ;  the  qneen's 
conduct  had  acquired  the  general  good-will  of  the  people,  and  she  now  per- 
ceived that  her  surest  support  was  the  justice  of  her  actions.  The  doke  of 
Norfolk  himself,  for  wliose  sake  they  had  revolted,  used  every  method  that 
his  circomstanoes  would  permit,  to  assist  and  support  the  queen ;  the  insure 
gents  were  obliged  to  retire  before  her  forces  to  Hexham ;  and,  hearing  that 
reinforcements  were  upon  their  march  to  j<Mn  the  royal  army,  they  found  so 
other  expedient  bat  to  disperse  themselves  without  a  blow.  Northumberland 
lied  into  Scotland,  and  Was  ceafined  by  the  regent  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven: 
Westmoreland,  after  attempting  to  excite  the  Soots  to  revolt,  was  obliged  to 
escape  into  Flanders,  where  he  found  protection.  This  rebellion  was  followed 
by  another,  led  on  by  Leonard  Daeres,  but  with  as  little  success.  Some 
severities  were  used  against  these  revolters ;  and  it  is  said  that  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  persons  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  duke's  behaviour,  that  she  now 
A.  D.  1670.]  released  him  from  the  Tower,  and  aRowed  him  to  return  home, 
only  exacting  a  promise  from  him,  not  to  inroceed  Miy  farther  in  has  pretea* 
sioae  to  the  queen  of  Sects. 

But  the  queen's  confidence  was  fatal  to  this  brave  but  undesigning  noble- 
man. He  bad  scarcely  been  releHsed  a  year,  when  new  projects  were  set  on 
foot  by  the  enemies  of  the  queen  and  the  reformed  rel^on,  secretly  fomented 
by  Rodolphi,  an  Instrument  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross, 
Mary^s  minister  In  Bngland.  It  was  concerted  by  them  that  Norfolk  should 
lenew  bis  designs  upon  Mary,  to  which  it  was  probable  be  was  prompted  by 
passion  ;^nd  this  nobleman  entering  into  their  schemes,  he,  from  being  at 
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inft  oily  MuMltons,  now  Vcame  criminal,  ft  was  mutaalhr  agreed,  there* 
fbre,  Aat  the  duke  ahoold  enter  into  all  Maiy's  interests ;  wMie,  [a.  d.  1571. 
•B  tbe  other  Imnd,  tbe  doke  of  Alva  promised  to  transport  a  bodv  of  six  thon- 
aamd  tet,  and  Ibar  Cbomand  horse,  to  Join  Norfolk  as  soon  as  ne  should  he 
ivadjr  to  begin.  TM«  soheroe  was  so  secretly  laid,  that  it  had  hitherto  en- 
tirely esGliped  the  Tigtlanee  of  Blizabeth,  and  that  of  her  secretary  Cecil,  who 
now  bore  tbe  title  of  lord  Rnrlelgh.  It  was  found  ont  merely  by  accident ; 
lor  the  dnke,  having  aent  a  son  of  money  to  lord  Herries,  one  of  Mary's  par- 
lisana  in  Scotland,  omitted  trusting  the  servant  with  the  contents  of  Ins  mes- 
sage ;  and  he  finding,  hy  the  weight  of  the  bag,  that  it  contained  a  larger  snm 
than  the  dnke  mentioned  to  him,  began  to  roistmst  some  plot,  and  brought 
the  «oaey,  with  the  duke's  letter,  to  the  secretary  of  state.  It  was  by  the 
artifices  of  th«t  great  statesman  that  tbe  duke's  servants  were  brought  to 
make  a  ftiU  eonfession  of  their  master's  guilt ;  and  the  bishop  of  Ross  soon 
after,  finding  the  whole  discovered,  did  not  scruple  to  confirm  their  testi- 
mony. The  dnke  was  instantly  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to 
prepare  fimr  his  triai.  A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers  unanimously  [a.  d.  Ifi72. 
passed  sentenee  upon  hikn ;  and  the  queen,  four  months  after,,  reluctantly 
signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  died  with  great  calmness  and 
eoBstaacy ;  and  though  he  cleared  bimseif  of  any  disloyal  intentions  against 
the  faeen's  authority,  he  aoknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which 
he  Miffered.  A  few  months  afler,  ttie  earl  of  Northumberland,  being  delivered 
op  by  the  regent,  underwent  a  similar  trial,  and  was  brought  to  the  seaffcdd 
far  bis  vebelKon.  All  these  tneflfectual  struggles  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
queen  of  Scots  seemed  only  to  rivet  tbe  chains  of  her  confinement;  and  she 
BOW  fiMpid  relief  only  in  the  resources  of  her  ovm  mind,  which  distress  had 
contributed  to  soften,  refine,  and  improve.  Henceforth  she  continued  for 
Buuiy  years  a  precarious  dependant  on  Elizabeth's  suspicions ;  and  pnlv 
waited  for  some  new  cfibrt  of  her  adherents,  to  receive  that  fate  which  pofiti- 
cal  and  not  meioiful  motives  seemed  to  suspend. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 
Elizabbth,  (continued.)— a.  d.  1573  to  1003. 

Having  tlina  fSw  attended  the  <|tteen  of  Scotland,  whose  conduct  and  mis- 
fertunea  make  such  a  distingniahed  figure  in  this  reign,  we  now  return  to 
KNne  transactions,  prior  in  |>oint  of  time,  hut  of  less  consideration. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  the  Huguenots,  or  reformed  party  in  Prance, 
were  obliged  to  call  in  the  protoofSon  of  the  English ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
their  confidence,  as  they  were  possessed  of  the  greatest  part  of  Normandy, 
they  ofiered  (in  15G2)  to  put  Havre  de  Grace  into  the  queen's  hands ;  a  proffer 
wli&Bh  slie  immediately  aeeepted.  She  wisely  oonsidered,  that,  as  that  port 
oomninnded  the  month  of  the  river  Seine,  it  was  of  mudi  greater  importanoe 
than  Calais ;  and  she  oonid  thus  have  the  French  still  in  her  power.  Accord- 
iagly  three  thoosand  Bnglish  took  possession  of  Havre,,  under  the  command 
of  sir  Adrian  Poinings ;  and  an  equal  number  landed  at  Dieppe.  The  latter 
place  was  found  so  little  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  soon  abandoned : 
bat  Havre  was  retained  until  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  It  was 
fiercely  assanlted  by  the  French :  but  it  felt  a  aeverer  enemy  within  its  walls ; 
for  the  plague  had  made  its  wi^  into  the  town,  and  oommitted  such  havock 
among  tlie  soldiera,  that  a  hundred  were  oonmundy  seen  to  die  of  it  in  one 
day.  The  garrison  bemf  Ihna  dispirited,  and  diminished  to  fifteen  htmdred 
men,  finding  the  French  indefatigable  in  their  approaohes,  were  obliged  to 
capitulate ;  and  thus  the  Bnglish  lost  all  hopes  or  making  another  establish- 
ment in  the  kingdom  of  France.  Thia  misflBrtnne  was  prodocdve  of  one  stiM 
more  dreadful  to  the  nation;  for  the  Bnglish  nrmy  eanied  back  the  plague 
with  them  to  London,  whidi  made  such  rnvages,  that  twenty  thousand  pei> 
sona  died  there  in  one  year. 

This,  if  we  ennept  the  troables  raised  upon  the  aoconnt  of  Mary,  seems  to 
hnve  l»ecn  the  only  disaster  that,  iisr  thirty  years,  contributed  to  disturb  the 
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peace  of  tills  rekn.  Elimbeth,  e?er  vigiiaaly  aotiire^  aad  refoltale,  attended 
to  the  slightest  auuins,  and  repressed  them  before  they  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing their  effect  Her  frugality  kept  her  independent,  and  her  disdmida- 
tion  made  her  beloved.  The  opinion  of  the  royal  prerogative  was  soeh,  that 
her  commands  were  obeyed  as  statutes ;  and  she  took  oare  that  her  parlia- 
ment should  never  venture  to  circumscribe  her  power.  In  ber  schemes  eC 
government  she  was  assisted  by  lord  Burleigh,  and  sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  two 
of  the  most  able  ministers  that  ever  directed  the  affairs  of  England ;  but  while 
she  committed  to  them  all  the  drudgery  of  duty,  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, engrossed  all  her  favour,  and  secured  aJl  the  avenues  to  preferment. 
All  requests  were  made  through  him ;  and  nothing  given  away  without  his 
consent  and  approbation.  His  merits,  however,  were  by  no  means  ade<|nate 
to  his  successes ;  he  was  weak,  vain,  and  boastful ;  but  these  qualities  did  no 
injury  to  the  state,  as  his  two  coadjutors  were  willing,  while  he  maintained  all 
the  splendour  of  office,  to  secure  to  themselves  the  more  solid  emoluments. 

During  tlas  peaceable  and  uniform  government,  England  furnishes  few 
materials  for  history.  While  France  was  torn  with  internal  convulsions; 
while  above  ten  thousand  of  the  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  one  night,  in 
cool  blood,  on  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew^  at  Paris ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Low  Countries  had  shaken  off  the  Spamsh  yoke,  and  were  bravely 
vindicating  their  rights  and  their  religion ;  while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  were 
teeming  with  plots,  seditions,  and  cruelty ;  the  English,  under  their  wise 
queen,  were  enjoying  all  the  tienefits  of  peace,  extending  commerce,  improv- 
ing manufactures,  and  setting  an  example  of  arts  and  learning  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  worid.  Except  the  small  part,  therefore,  which  Elisabeth  took  in 
foreign  transactions,  there  scarcely  passed  any  occnrrence  which  requires  a 
particular  detail. 

There  had  for  some  time  arisen  disgusts  between  the  court  of  England  and 
that  of  Spain.  Elizabeth's  rejection  of  the  suit  of  Philip  might  probably 
have  given  rise  to  these  disgusts;  and  Mary's  claiming  the  protection  of 
that  monarch  tended  to  widen  the  breach.  This  began,  as  usual,  on  each 
side,  with  petty  hostilities :  the  Spaniards,  on  their  part,  had  sent  into  Ire- 
land a  body  of  seven  hundred  of  their  nation  and  Italians,  who  built  a  fort 
there ;  but  were  soon  after  cut  off  to  a  man,  by  lord  Grey.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English,  under  the  conduct  of  sir  Francis  Drake,  assaulted  the 
Spaniards  in  the  place  where  they  deemed  themselves  most  secure — ^in  the 
New  World.  This  was  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  round  the  globe;  and 
the  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  valour  and  success,  that  she  accepted 
a  banquet  from  him  at  Deptford,  on  board  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so 
memorable  a  voyage* 

In  this  manner,  while  hostilities  were  daily  multiplying  between  Spain 
and  England,  and  while  the  power  of  Spain,  and  the  monarch's  Inclinations, 
were  very  formidable  to  the  queen,  she  began  to  look  out  for  an  alliance  that 
night  support  her  against  such  a  dangerous  adversary.  The  duke  of  Anjoo 
had  long  made  pretensions  to  Elieabeth ;  and  though  she  was  near  twenty- 
tive. years  older  than  that  prince,  he  took  the  resolution  to  prefer  bis  suit  in 
person,  and  paid  her  a  visit  in  secret  at  Oreenwioh.  It  appears  that,  though 
his  figure  was  not  advantageous,  his  address  was  pleasing.  The  queen 
ordened  her  ministers  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  a  day  was  appointed 
for  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  speak  an 
approaching  union.  But  Elisabeth  could  not  be  induced,  as  that  event  ap- 
l^eared  to  approach*  to  change  her  condition;  she  was  doubtful,  irresolute, 
and  melancholy ;  she  was  observed  to  pass  several  nights  without  any  sleep, 
till  at  last  her  settled  habits  of  prudenoe  prevailed  over  her  ambition,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  was  dismissed. 

The  queen,  tlras  depriving  herself  of  a  foreign  ally,  looked  for  approbation 
and  assistance  from  her  own  snbjeots  at  home.  Yet  even  hare  she  was  not 
without  numberless  enemies,  who  either  hated  her  for  religion,  or  envied  her 
for  success.  There  were  several  conspiracies  formed  against  her  life,  many 
of  which  were  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  of  Scots :  at  least  it  is 
certain  that  her  name  was  used  in  all.  Henry  Percy,  eari  of  Northumber- 
land, broyMr  to  the  peer  who  had  been  bobeaded  some  years  before,  and 
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Pldlip  Howard,  earl  of  AmnM,  gon  of 'tiie  iinfinrtnraite  doke  of  Norfolk,  firfl 
voder  snipidoii ;  and  the  latter  was,  by  order  of  coandl,  oooiaed  to  hf a  own 
boose.  Francis  Tbrof^orton,  a  private  gentleman,  wos  eommitted  to  cnstodyy 
on  aocoont  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  shortly 
ollor  oonfessing  his  gfMt^  he  was  oondembed  and  exeeoted.  Soon  after. 
Williani  Parry,  a  catholic  gentleman,  who  had  on  a  fonner  occasion  receiTea 
the  queen's  pardon,  was  fonnd  engaged  in  a  desperate  conspiracy  to  assassi* 
oate  his  sovereign  and  benefactor.  He  had  eonsnlted  npon  the  iastice  and 
expediency  of  &is  Tile  measure  both  with  the  pope's  nuncio  and  legate,  who 
exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  his  resolution,  and  extremely  applauded  his 
design.  He  therefore  associated  himself  with  one  Nevil,  who  entered  seal- 
oosly  into  the  plan ;  and  it  was  determined  to  shoot  the  aueen,  while  she  was 
taking  the  air  on  horseback.  But  while  they  were  watcmng  an  opportanlty 
lor  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  happened  to  die 
in  exile ;  and,  as  Nevil  was  next  heir  to  the  fiEunily,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes, 
that,  by  doing  some  acceptable  service  to  the  queen,  he  might  recov^  the  estate 
and  honours  which  had  been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  the  last  earl.  He 
betrayod  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  ministers ;  and  Parry  heiDf  thrown  into 
prison,  omnfessed  the  gmlt  both  to  them,  and  to  the  jury  who  tried  him.  He 
was  shortly  afler  condemned  and  executed. 

These  attempts,  which  were  entirely  set  on  foot  by  the  oathoHc  party,  served 
to  increase  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  them.  Popish  priests  were  ba- 
nisbed;  those  who  harboured  or  relieved  them  were  declared  guilty  of  felony ; 
and  many  were  executed  in  consequence  of  this  severe  edict.  Nor  was  the 
queen  of  Scots  herself  without  some  share  of  the  punishment.  She  was 
icnoved  from  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  always  been  in- 
dulgent to  his  prisoner,  particularly  with  regard  to  air  and  exercise ;  and  she 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  sir  Aniias  Paulet,  and  sir  Drue  Dmry,  men 
of  honour,  but  inflexible  and  rigid  in  their  care  and  attention. 

These  conspirades  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Mary's  ruin,  whose  greatest 
misfortunes  proceeded* rather  from  the  violence  of  her  friends  than  the  malig- 
nity of  her  enemies.  Blixabetb's  ministers  had  long  been  waiting  [a.  d.  1586. 
for  some  sigiud  instanoe  of  the  captive  queen's  enmity,  ivhicb  they  could  easilv 
convert  into  treason ;  and  this  was  not  long  wanting.  John  Ballard,  a  popish 
priest,  who  had  been  bred  in  the  Bnglish  seminary  at  Rheims,  resolved  to 
osmpass  the  death  of  a  queen  whom  he  considered  as  the  enemy  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and,  with  that  gloomy  resolution,  he  came  over  into  Bogland  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  soldier,  with  the  assumed  name  of  captain  Fortescne.  He^  bent  his 
eadeavoors  to  bring  about  at  onee  the  project  of  an  assassination,  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  an  invasion.  The  first  person  he  addressed  himself  to  was  Anthony 
BaUngton,  of  Dethick,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
family,  and  possessed  of  a  very  plenoful  fortune.  This  person  bad  been  long 
remarkable  for  his  seal  in  the  craiolic  cause,  and  his  attacbment  to  the  capi- 
tive  queen.  He,  therefore,  came  readily  into  the  plot,  and  procured  the  coo- 
currenee  and  assistance  of  some  other  associates  in  this  dangerous  undertak- 
ing; Barnwell,  a  person  of  a  noble  family  io  Ireland;  Charnock,  a  gentle- 
man of  Lancashire ;  Abington,  whose  father  had  been  colTcrer  to  the  house- 
hold ;  and,  chief  of  all,  John  Savage,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  who  bad 
served  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  came  into  Bngland  under  a  vow  to  destroy 
the  queen.  He  indeed  did  not  seem  to  desire  any  associate  in  the  bold  enter- 
prise, and  refused  for  some  time  to  permit  anj  to  share  with  him  in  what  he 
esteemed  his  greatest  glory.  He  challenged  the  whole  to  himself;  and  it  was 
with  some  diflSeolty  that  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  bis  preposterous  am- 
bition. The  next  step  was  to  apprise  Mary  of  the  conspiracy  formed  in  her 
favour;  and  this  they  effected  by  conveying  tlieir  letters  to  her  (by  means  of 
a  brewer  that  supplied  the  family  with  ale^  through  a  chink  in  the  w^l  of  her 
apartment  In  these,  Babington  infonnea  her  of  a  design  laid  for  a  foreign 
invasaon,  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  at  home,  the  scheme  for  her  delivoranoe, 
and  the  oonsfMracy  for  assassinating  the  usurper,  by  six  noble  gentlemen,  as 
he  termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private  friends,  who,  from  the  seal  which  they 
bore  to  the  catholic  cause  and  her  majesty's  service,  would  undertake  the  tra- 
gical execution.    To  these  Mary  repUcd,  that  she  approved  highly  of  the 


b«  aa  lier  p«iir«r  l»  confer ;  aad  thai  the  deaith  of  EUcabelli  was  a  oeccwiiy 
ciroMUrtanoe,  provioos  to  any  fartber  atteapte  mfkw  for  her  deKTeraoee  w 
tJie  ialendod  intumotioB. 

Such  waa  the  adMOM  laid  by  the  conapiratori)  and  aothiiiff  aeemui  lo  eer* 
taia  as  ita  aecrecj  and  its  aaeeofa.  Bat  tbey  were  all  aaiaerabiy  deorivH; 
the  actWe  and  sagaeioaa  miniaten  of  Elisabeth  were  |nivy  lo  it  in  eveiy  staga 
of  ita  growth,  and  only  retarded  their  discovery  till  the  aieditaled  gailt  was 
ripe  for  poniahment  and  eonviction.  Ballard  waa  acUnrlly  attended  by  eaa 
Juiide,  a  catholic  priest,  who  waa  a  spy  in  pay  with  Walsinf  ham,  seontaiy 
of  atate.  One  Polly,  anoAer  of  his  spies,  had  foood  meaaa  to  inainaato  Urn- 
aelf  among  the  conapirators,  and  to  give  an  exact  aooonnt  of  thdr  prooaed* 
inga.  Soon  after,  one  Giffard,  a  prieat,  came  over,  and,  diacoveriag  me  whala 
conspiri|cy  to  the  bottom,  made  a  tender  of  Us  service  to  Walaingham.  It 
waa  he  that  proomred  the  Icttera  to  be  conveyed  througii  the  waU  lo  the 
qneott,  and  received  her  anawers ;  bnt  be  had  alaraya  taken  care  to  sbev 
them  to  the  secretary  of  atate,  who  bad  them  4eoipberod,  and  took  copies  of 
them  all. 

The  plot  being  tiiva  ripe  for  eaecntioa,  and  the  evidence  against  the  sod* 
apirators  incontestable,  Walsingham  reaolved  to  aaspend  thdr  ponishraeBt 
no  longer.  A  warrant  waa  accordingly  issned  oot  for  the  apprehending  of 
Ballafd ;  and  this  giving  the  adann  to  Babiagtoo  and  the  real  of  the  eoDspi- 
raters,  they  coveredf  themselves  with  varioos  disgoises,  and  endeavoated  to 
keep  thensselves  concealed.  Bat  they  were  soon  discovered,  thrown  iato 
priaon,  and  bronght  to  trial.  In  their  examination,  they  contradicted  eaeb 
otter ;  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  make  a  foil  confession  of  the  trath, 
Foorteen  were  condemned  and  execated,  seven  of  whom  died  aeknowledgiiig 
their  crime. 

The  execatlon  of  these  wretched  men  only  piwpared  the  way  for  one  of  stili 
greater  importance,  in  which  a  captive  queen  was  to  subant  to  the  nnjost 
decisions  of  those  who  had  no  right  bat  that  of  power,  to  condemn  W. 
Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  detection  of  Babington's  oon- 
aptracy,  every  avenue  to  the  onfortanate  Maiy  was  so  atrictiy  guarded,  that 
me  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  mailer.  But  her  astoniafameat 
waa  equal  to  her  anguish,  when  sir  Thomas  Ckirges,  by  Blinabeth'a  erder, 
oame  to  inform  her  of  the  fate  of  her  unhappy  confederates.  8be  was  at  that 
time  monnted  on  horseback,  going  to  hont ;  and  waa  not  permitied  to  retara 
to  her  former  place  of  abode,  but  condacted  feom  one  gentleman's  house  to 
another,  till  she  was  lodged  in  Fotheringay  castle,  in  Northaaaptenshire,  where 
the  last  scene  of  her  miserable  tragedy  waa  to  be  performed. 
^  The  oonnoil  of  England  was  divided  in  opinion  aboat  the  meaaares  to  be 
taken  against  the  qneen  of  Scots.  Some  members  proposed,  that,  as  list 
beakh  was  very  infinn,  her  life  might  be  shortened  by  dose  confinement;  aad 
the  earl  of  Leicester  advised  that  she  shonld  be  despatched  by  poison ;  bot  the 
majority  insisied  on  her  being  put  to  death  by  legal  proceaa.  Aeaoidiagly  a 
commission  was  issned  for  forty-one  peers,  with  five  jodges,  or  the  aii^ 
part  of  them,  to  try  and  pass  sentenoe  upon  Mary  danghter  and  heir  of  iasies 
the  Fifth,  king  of  Scotland,  coamionly  called  queen  of  Soots,  and  dowager 
of  France. 

Thirty-alx  of  theae  eommiasioners,  arriving  at  the  castle  of  Fotheringay, 
preaented  her  with  a  letter  from  BHsabedi,  commanding  her  to  sabmit  to  a 
trial  for  her  late  conspiracy.  Mary  perused  the  letter  wUh  great  composare, 
aad,  as  she  had  long  foreseen  the  danger  that  hung  over  her,  received  the 
intelligence  without  emotion  or  astonishment.  She  said,  however,  that  lAe 
wondered  the  qneen  of  England  should  command  her  as  a  salject,  who  was 
an  independent  sovereign,  and  a  qneen  like  herself.  She  would  never,  she 
said,  atoop  to  any  condescension  which  would  lessen  her  dignity,  orprejndieo 
the  claims  of  her  posterity!  The  laws  of  Bngland,  she  observed,  were  an- 
knoam  to  hei^;  she  was  destitute  of  counsel ;  nor  eonid  she  conceive  who  were 
te  be  her  peers,  as  she  had  but  one  equal  in  the  kingdom.  She  added,  that, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  protection  of  tho  laws  of  England,  which  she  had  hoped 
te  obtain,  she  had  been  confined  in  prison  ever  since  her  arrival  in  the  kingdoii ; 
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M llAt ali derived  inMm bcMfit  MT  imofKy fttm thMi.  WlMWllMaen*. 
mlwinaett  ppeasad  bw  to  tabmit  to  Ibe  qoMii't  plcMwre,  •tiierwiie  Ibey 
wo«ld  pcDMed  i^nst  lier  m  cofttdnmcioaa^  lie  declared  sbe  wovid  rather 
aaier  a  Ibousand  deathe  than  omi  henielf  a  rabieet  to  %ny  priaoe  oa  eartb: 

tbai,  bowever,  abe  w<ai  readjf  to  Tliidieaito  berself  in  a  f«U  and  fk^  parllifneBt ; 
aa,  Ibf  aagbt  sbe  knew,  thu  oMetiag  of  oomnissiooera  waa  devised  a^net 
ber  Ufe  da  yorpoae  to  take  it  away  with  a  pretext  of  jnatioe.  She  eahorted 
Ibfn  to  oonMdt  tbeir  vmm  eonMienoet,  and  to  reoMBiber  tbat  the  thentie  of 
the  world  was  aaeb  more  extenme  tbaa  tbaft  of  the  kmgdom  of  Bagteid.  At 
le^gtb  the  viee-ebambeflaiii  HattoB  vanqoiahed  her  ob^tions,  by  represeBt* 
iaf  tbat  abe  kQoied  btr  repatation  by  avoidiiig  a  tria!,  la  wbieb  ber  iimoeenee 
aught  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  mankind.  This  ebserratien  made 
soeb  an  impreasidn  apon  ber,  that  abe  agreed  to  plead,  if  they  woald  admit 
and  allow  ber  protest,  of  disalfaiwing  aH  sabieetiea.  This,  however,  they 
tafaaed;  bat  tbe^  aatiiied  lier,  by  catering  it  xnj^om  reeerd;  and  thas  they 
pvoeeeded  to  a  tnal. 

Tbe  prbMipai  charge  against  ber  waa  arged  by  sergeaat  [Oct*  14, 1086. 
Oaady,  who  aecosed  her  of  knowing,  approving,  and  consenting  to,  Babing- 
toa'a  coBspiTacy.  Tbia  eiarge  was  snpported  by  Babington's  confession ;  by 
tbe  oopMS  which  were  taken  of  their  correspondence,  in  which  her  approba- 
tioB  of  tbe  qaeen'a  mnrder  waa  expressly  deolaied }  by  the  evidence  of  ber 
own  secretaries.  Nan  a  Frenchman,  and  Carle  a  Scotobman,  who  swore  that 
abe  reeeived  tbe  letters  of  tbatooaaplrator,  and  ttat  thi^  bad  answered  them 
by  her  orders.  These  aUegations  were  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Bal* 
lard  and  Savage,  to  whom  Babington  bad  shewn  some  letters,  declaring  them 
la  have  come  from  tbe  captive  qneen.  To  these  charges  Mary  made  a  sen- 
sible and  resolnte  defeaoe ;  she  said  Babington's  confession  was  extorted  by 
bis  fears  of  tbe  tortore ;  vrbich  was  really  the  case :  she  alleged  that  the  letters 
were  forgeries ;  and  she  defied  ber  secretaries  to  persist  la  their  evidence,  if 
fafougbt  into  her  presence.  She  owned,  indeed,  tbat  she  had  osed  her  best 
endeavaara  to  recover  her  liberty,  which  was  only  parsaiag  the  dictetes  of 
natore ;  bat  as  for  baAeoring  a  thought  against  the  Kfe  of  the  qneen,  she 
treated  tbe  idea  with  horror.  In  a  letter  which  was  read  daring  tbe  trial, 
BMBtion  was  made  off  the  cart  of  Arandd  and  bis  brothers.  On  hiring  uieir 
aasaes,  abe  abed  a  flood  off  tears,  exclaiming,  **  Alas !  what  hath  the  noUe 
boose  off  Howard  endured  for  my  sake  I"  She  took  occasion  also  to  observe, 
tbat  this  letter  might  have  been  a  base  contrivance  of  Walsingham,  who  had 
freqaeatly  practised  both  against  her  life  and  that  of  her  son.  Walsingham, 
tbas  accttsed,  rose  ap,  tmd  protested  tbat  his  heart  was  free  from  malice ;  ^at 
be  bad  never  done  any  thing  anbecoming  an  honest  man  in  bis  private  capacity, 
nor  aogbt  onwortfay  of  tbe  plaee  he  ocenpied  in  the  stote.  Mary  declareSd 
beraelf  aatisfied  of  bis  inaooence,  and  begged  be  would  give  as  little  credit  to 
tbe  malicioos  accusatioBS  of  ber  enemies,  as  she  now  gave  to  the  reports 
wbicb  sbe  bad  beard  to  his  prejudice. 

Whatever  might  have  been  this  qneen's  ofl'ences,  it  is  certain  tbat  her  treatr 
BMnt  waa  very  severe.  Sbe  desired  to  be  pat  in  possession  of  soeb  notes  as 
sbe  bad  taken  pteparative  to  ber  trial ;  but  this  was  refused  her.  Sbe  de* 
manded  a  copy  of  her  protest ;  bot  ber  request  was  not  complied  vrlUi :  sbe 
even  required  an  advocate  to  plead *ber  cause  against  so  many  learned  lawyers 
as  bad  nndertaken  to  urge  her  aecasations ;  but  all  ber  demands  were  rejected ; 
and,  after  an  adjournment  of  some  days,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  ber  in  the  Star-chamber  in  Westminster,  all  the  commissioners  except 
two  being  present  At  the  same  time  a  declaration  was  published  by  the 
comndasioners,  implying,  tbat  tbe  sentence  against  her  did  in  no  wise  dero- 
gate from  the  title  and  honour  of  James,  king  of  Scotland,  son  to  the  attainted 
queen. 

Thoogb  the  condenmation  of  a  sovereign  princess  at  a  tribunal  to  which 
she  owed  no  subjection,  was  an  injustice  that  must  strike  the  most  inattentive, 
yet  the  parliaoMnt  of  Bngland  did  not  fail  to  approve  the  sen-  [Oct.  29, 16601 
tence,  and  to  go  still  fbrtber,  in  presenting  an  address  to  the  queen,  desiring 
that  it  might  speedily  be  pat  into  execution.  But  Bliaabeth  still  felt,  or  pre- 
tended to  fee),  a  horror  for  such  precipitate  severity.    Sbe  entreated  tiie  two 
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iKMiaes  to  iad  lome  expedient  to  ia?e  her  frooi  the  neoetrfty  of  iMag  e  ftop 
eo  fepipgnant  to  ber  ineliiiatioii.  Bat  at  the  Mune  time  she  seemed  to  dietd 
another  eonspiracy  to  assassiDate  her  within  a  month ;  winch  probably  wat 
only  an  artifice  of  her  ministers  to  increase  her  apprehensions,  and,  oooae- 
qoently,  her  desire  of  being  rid  of  a  rival  that  had  giTen  her  so  mnch  distarb- 
anoe.  The  parliament,  however,  reiterated  their  soUeitations,  argomenta,  aad 
entreaties ;  and  even  remonstrated,  that  mercy  to  the  qneen  of  Scots  wm 
omel^  to  them,  her  sabjects,  and  her  children.  JBUmUbeth  affected  to  coatiBge 
inflexible,  bat  at  the  same  time  permitted  Mary's  sentence  to  be  made  pnbtie; 
and  lord  Backharst,  and  Beale,  cleriL  to  the  conncil,  were  sent  to  the  onhappy 
qaeen  to  apprise  her  of  the  sentence,  and  of  the  popolar  damoar  for  its 
speedy  execution. 

Upon  receiving  this  dreadful  information,  Mary  seemed  no  way  moved ; 
bttt  insisted,  that  since  her  death  was  demanded  by  the  protestants,  she  died 
a  martyr  to  the  catholic  religion.  She  said,  that  as  the  ^gHsh often  embmed 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  own  sovereigns,  it  was  not  to  be  wendefcd 
at  that  they  exercised  their  icraeltjp  towards  her.  She  wrote  her  last  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  not  demanding  her  life,  which  she  now  seemed  willing  to  part 
with,  bat  desiring  that,,  after  her  enenues  should  be  satiated  with  her  inno- 
cent blood,  her  body  might  be  consigned  to  her  servants,  and  conveyed  to 
France,  there  to  repose  in  a  catholic  coantiy,  with  the  sacred  remains  of  her 
mother. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  accounts  of  this  extraordinary  sentence  were  spread  into 
all  parts  of  Borope ;  and  the  king  of  France  was  among  the  foremost  who 
attempted  to  avert  the  threatened  blow.  He  sent  over  Bellevre  as  an  extra- 
ordinary ambassador,  with  a  professed  intention  of  interceding  for  the  life  of 
Mary.    But  James  of  Scotland,  her  son.  was,  as  in  duty  obliged,  still  more 

SroBsing  in  her  behalf.  He  despatched  Keith,  a  gentleman  of  hu  bed-cham- 
cr,  with  a  letter  to  Elixabeth,  conjnring  her  to  spare  the  life  of  his  parent, 
and  mixing  threats  of  vengeance  in  case  of  a  refusal.  Elisabeth  treated  his 
remonstrances  with  the  utmost  indignation ;  aad  when  the  Scottish  ambassa- 
dor begged  that  the  execution  might  be  put  off  for  a  week,  the  queen  an- 
swered with  great  emotion,  *'  No,  not  for  an  hour."  Thus  Elizabeth,  when 
solicited  by  foreign  princes  to  pardon  the  qneen  of  Scots,  seemed  always 
disposed  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  her;  but  when  her  ministers 
urged  her  to  stiike  the  blow,  her  scruples  and  ber  rductanoe  seemed  to 
retnrn. 

Whether  the  queen  was  really  sincere  in  ber  reluctance  to  execute  Mary,  is 
a  question  which,  though  usually  given  against  her,  I  wUl  not  take  upon  me 
to  determine.  Certainly  there  were  great  arts  used  by  her  courtiers  to  deter- 
mine her  to  the.  side  of  severity,  as  they  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment  of  Mary,  in  case  of  her  succeeding  to  the  throne.  Accordingly, 
the  kingdom  was  now  filled  with  rumours  of  plots,  treasons,  and  insurrections ; 
and  the  queen  was  continually  kept  in  alarm  by  fictitious  dangers.  She 
therefore  appeared  to  be  in  great  terror  and  perplexity ;  she  was  observed  to 
sit  mnch  alone,  and  to  mutter  to  herself  half-seniences,  importing  the  difficulty 
and  distress  to  which  she  was  reduced.  In  tiiis  situation  she  one  day  called 
her  secretary,  Davidson,  whom  she  ordered  to  draw  out  secretly  the  warrant 
for  Mary's  execution,  informing  him,  that  she  intended  to  keep  it  by  her  in 
case  any  attempt  should  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  that  princess.  She 
signed  the  warrant,  and  then  commanded  it  to  be  carried  to  the  chancellor  to 
have  the  seal  aftixed  to  it.  Next  morning,  however,  she  sent  two  gentlemen 
successively  to  desire  that  Davidson  would  not  go  to  the  chancellor,  until  she 
should  see  him ;  but  the  secretary  telling  her  that  the  warrant  had  been  already 
sealed,  she  seemed  displeased  at  his  precipitation.  Davidson,  who  probably 
wished  to  see  the  sentence  executed,  laid  the  affair  before  the  council,  who 
unanimously  resolved,  that  tlie  warrant  should  be  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  promised  to  justify  Davidson  to  the  queen.  Accordingly,  the  fatal 
Instrument  was  delivered  to  Bcale,  who  summoned  the  noblemen  to  whom 
it  was  directed,  namely,  the  carls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Kent,  and  Cumber- 
land ;  and  these  together  set  out  for  Fotheringay  castle,  accompanied  by  two 
execulionersi  to  despatch  their  bloody  commission. 
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Mary  liesud  of  the  animl  of  lier  ^xtfcnfAoncr^,  who  ordered  her  to  prepare 
for  death  by  eight  o'clock  the  next  ihioniing.  Without  any  alarm,  she  heard 
the  deatb-warrant  read  with  her  asoal  couposare,  though  she  could  not  help 
expressing  her  surprise,  that  the  queen  of  England  should  consent  to  her 
exceothio.  She  even  abjured  her  being  privy  to  any  conspiracy  against  Bli- 
sabetb,  by  laying  her  hand  upon  a  New  Testament,  which  happened  to  Jic  on 
the  table.  She  desired  that  her  confessor  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her ; 
which,  however,  these  sealots  refused.  After  the  earls  had  r^tfred,  she  ate 
sparingly  at  supper,  while  she  comforted  her  attendants  fwho  continued 
weeping  and  lamenting  the  fate  of  their  mistress)  with  a  cheeriul  countenance, 
telling  them  they  ought  not  to  mourn,  but  to  rejoice,  at  the  prospect  of  her 
speedy  deliverance  from  a  world  of  misery.  Towards  the  end  of  supper,  she 
called  in  all  her  servants,  and  drank  to  them ;  they  pledged  her  in  order  on 
Ihcir  knees,  and  craved  her  pardon  for  any  past  neglect  of  duty.  She  craved 
mntaal  forgiveness ;  and  a  plentifiil  effusion  of  tears  attended  tiiis  last  solemn 
separation. 

After  this  she  reviewed  her  will,  and  pemlsed  the  inventory  of  her  efiecta. 
These  she  bequeathed  to  different  individuals,  and  divided  her  money  among 
her  domestics,  recommending  them  in  fetters  to  the  king  of  France  and  the 
doke  of  Guise.  Then  going  to  bed  at  her  usilal  hour,  she  passed  part  of  the 
night  in  uninterrupted  repose*  and,  rising,  spent  the  remainder  in  prayer  and 
acts  of  devotion.  Towards  morning,  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  habit  of  silk 
and  velvet,  the  only  one  which  she  had  reserved  for  this  solemn  occasion. 
Thonsas  Andrews,  the  undbr  sheriff  of  the  connty,  then  entering  [Feb.  8, 1567. 
the  room,  informed  her  that  the  hour  was  come,  and  that  he  must  attend  her 
to  the  phice  of  execdtion.  She  replied,  that  she  was  ready ;  and,  biding  her 
servants  farewell,  she  proceeded,  supported  by  two  of  her  guards,  and  fol* 
lowed  the  sheriff  witii  a  serene  composed  aspect,  with  a  long  veil  of  linen  on 
her  head,  and  in  her  hand  a  crucilix  of  ivory.  In  passing  through  a  hall 
adjoining  to  her  chamber,  sir  Andrew  Melvil,  master  of  her  household,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and,  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  lamented  bis  misfortune  in 
hefaig  doomed  to  carry  the  news  of  her  unhappy  fate  to  Scotland.  "  Lament 
not,"  nSd  she,  ^  but  rather  rejoice.  Mary  Stuart  will  soon  be  freed  from 
alf  her  cares.  Tell  my  friends  that  I  die  constant  in  my  religion,  and  firm  in 
my  afleetSon  and  fidelity  to  Scotland  and  France.  God  forgive  them  that  have 
long  desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted  for  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth  for 
the  water-brook !  Thou,  O  God,  wlo  art  truth  itself,  and  perfectly  under- 
staadeat  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  heart,  knowcst  how  greatly  I  have  desired 
that  the  realms  of  Scotland  and  England  might  be  united.  Commend  me  to 
my  son,  and  assure  him  I  have  done  nothing,  prejudicial  to  the  state  or  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  Admonish  him  to  persevere  in  amity  and  friendship  with, 
die  queen  of  Bngland ;  and,  for  thy  own  part,  do  him  faithfbl  service.  And 
so,  good  Melvil,  farewell ;  once  again  farewell,  good  Melvil,  and  grant  the 
assistance  of  thy  prayers  to  thy  queen  and  thy  ml^tress.^  In  this  place  she 
was  received  by  the  fbnr  noblemen,  who  with  great  difficulty  were  prevailed 
upon  to  allow  Melvil,  with  her  physician,  apothecary,  and  two  female  attend- 
ants, to  be  present  at  her  execution.  She  Uien  passed  (the  noblemen  and  the 
Aeriff  Kt>ing  before,  and  Melvil  bearing  up  her  train)  into  another  ball,  where 
was  a  scaffold  erected',  and  covered  with  black.  As  soon  as  she  was  seated, 
Beale  began  to  read  the  warrant  for  her  execution.  Then  Fletcher,  dean  of 
Petcfborough,  standing  without  the  rails,  repeated  a  long  exhortation,  which 
she  desired  him  to  forbear,  as  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  die  in  the  catholic 
religion.  The  room  was  crowded  with  spectators,  who  beheld  her  with  pity 
and  distress,  while  her  beauty,  though  dimmed  by  age  and  afiliction,  gleamed 
through  her  sufferings,  and  was  still  remarkable  in  this  fatal  moment.  The 
earl  of  Kent,  observing  that  in  her  devotions  she  made  frequent  use  of  tiie 
crucifix,  could  not  fori^ar  reproving  her,  exhorting  her  to  have  Christ  in  her 
heart,  not  in  her  hand.  She  replied,  with  presence  of  nund,  that  it  was  diffi- 
eiilt  to  hold  such  an  object  in  her  hand,  without  feeling  her  heart  touched  for 
the  sufferings  of  him  vrfaom  it  represented.  She  now  began,  with  the  aid  of 
her  two  women,  to  undress  for  the  block ;  and  the  executioner  also  lent  his 
hand  to  assist  them.  She  smiled,  and  said  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
11.  2  k 
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undress  herself  before  so  large  a  conipiany,  or  to  be  attended  by  racb  servaDis. 
Her  women  bnrsting  into  tears  and  loud  /exclamations  of  sorrow,  she.turncd 
about  to  them ;  put  her  finger  upon  her  lips,  as  a  sign  of  imposing  silence  upon 
them ;  and,  having  given  them  her  blessing,  desired  their  praters  in  return. 
The  two  execotifiners  kneeling,  and  asking  her  pardon,  she  said  she  forgave 
them,  and  all  the  authors  of  her  death,  as  freely  as  she  hoped  forgiveness  of 
her  Maker ;  and  once  more  made  a  solemn  protestation  of  her  inoocence. 
Her  eyes  were  then  covered  with  a  linen  handkerchief;  she  laid  herself  down 
without  any  fear  or  trepidation ;  and  when  she  had  recited  a  psalm,  and 
repeated  a  pious  ejaculation,  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body  at  two 
strokes.  The  executioner  instantly  held  it  up  to  the  spectators,  streaming 
with  blood,  and  agitated  with  the  convulsions  of  death.  The  dean  of  Peter- 
borough alone  exclaimed,  '*  So  perish  all  queen  Elizabeth's  enemies !''  The 
earl  of  Kent  replied  Amen,  while  the  rest  of  the  spectators  wept  and  sighed  at 
this  affecting  spectacle;  for  flattery  and  eeal  alike  gave  place  to  stronger  and 
better  emotions.  Thus  died  Mary,  in  the  forty-iifUi  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
nineteenth  of  her  eaptivity— a  princess  unmatched  In  beauty,  and  unequalled 
in  misfortunes.  In  contemplating  the  contentions  of  mankind,  we  find  almost 
ever  both  sides  culpable:  Mary,  who  was  stained  wiUi  crimes  that  deserved 
punishment,  was  put  to  death  by  a  princess  who  had  no  right  to  inflict  puaish- 
ment  on  her  equal. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  true  state  of  Elizabeth's  mind,  when  she 
received  the  first  account  of  the  death  of  Mary.  Historians  in  general  aro 
willing  to  ascribe  the  extreme  sorrow  she  testified  on  that  occasion  to  false- 
hood and  deep  dissimulation.  But  where  is  the  necessity  of  ascribing  to  bad 
motives,  what  seems  to  proceed  from  a  more  generous  source !  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that,  upon  liearing  the  news,  she  testified  tlie 
utmost  surprise  and  Indignation.  Her  countenance  changed,  her  speech  fal- 
tered and  failed  her,  and  she  stood  fix^d  for  a  long  time  in  mute  astonishment. 
When  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  was  over,  she  still  persisted  in  her  resentment 
against  her  ministers,  none  of  whom  dared  to  approach  her.  She  committed 
Davidson  tq  prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  in  Uie  star-chamber  for  his 
misdemeanour.  He  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  during  tlie  queen's  plea- 
sure, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
remained  a  loqg  time  in  custody ;  and  the  fine,  though  it  r^uced  him  to  want 
and  beggary,  was  rigorously  levied  upon  him.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
Elizabeth  was  sincere  enough  in  her  angar  for  the  fate  of  Mary,  as  it  was  an 
event  likely  to  brand  her  reign  with  the  character  of  cruel^ ;  and  though  she 
might  have  desired  her  rival's  death^  yet  she  jnust  certainly  have  been  shocked 
at  the  manner  of  it. 

But  the  uneasiness  the  queen  felt  from  this  disagreeable  forwardness  of  her 
ministry  wa.^  soon  lost  in  one  much  greater.  Philip,  who  had  long  meditated 
the  destruction  of  England,  and  whose  extensive  power  gave  him  grounds  to 
hope  for  success,  now  began  to  put  his  projects  into  execution.  The  point 
on  which  he  rested  his  glory,  and  perpetual  object  of  his  schemes,  was  to  sup- 

gort  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  exterminate  the  Reformation.  The  revolt  of 
Is  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  inflamed  his  resentment  against  the  Englbh, 
as  they  bad  encouraged  that  Insurrection,  and  assisted  the  rcvolters.  He  had, 
therefore,  for  some  time  been  making  preparations  to  attack  England  by  a 
powerful  invasion ;  and  now  every  part  of  his  vast  em^Mre  resounded  with 
the  noise  of  armaments,  and  every  art  was  used  to  levy  supplies  for  that  great 
design.  The  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  sea  officer  of  great  reputation  and 
A.  D.  1588.]  experience,  was  destined  to  command  the  fleet,  which  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  a  greater  size  than  any  that  had  been 
hitherto  seen  in  Europe.  The  duke  of  Parma  was  to  conduct  the  soldiers, 
twenty  thousand  of  wlH)m  were  on  board  the  fleet,  and  thirty-four  thousand 
more  were  assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  ready  to  be  transported  into  Eng- 
land. The  most  renowned  nobility  and  princes  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  am- 
bitions to  share  in  the  honour  of  this  great  enterprise.  Don  Amadeus  of 
Savoy,  Don  John  of  Medicis,  Gonzaga  duke  of  Sabionetta,  and  others,  hast- 
ened to  join  this  great  equipment ;  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  success, 
and  it  was  ostentatiously  styled  the  Invincible  Armada.    It  carried  on  board, 
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Waide  iKc  land  forces,  eight  thoasand  four  hundred  mariners,  two  thoasand 
C«lley-slave8,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  great  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  It  was  Yictualled  for  six  months,  and  was  attended  with  twenty 
smaller  ships,  called  caravels,  and  ten  salves. 

"  Nothing  coold  exceed  the  terror  and  constematinn  which  all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple felt  in  Bngland,  upon  the  news  of  this  terrible  Armada  being  under  sail 
to  invade  tiiem.  A  fleet  of  not  above  diirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  very 
small  in  comparison,  was  all  that  was  to  oppose  it  by  sea ;  and  as  for  resist- 
ing by  land,  that  was  supposed  to  be  impossible,  as  the  Spanish  army  was 
composed  of  men  well  oiscipirned,  and  long  inured  to  danger.  The  queen 
alone  seemed  undismayed  in  this  threatening  calamity :  she  issued  all  her 
ofders  with  tranquillity ;  animated  her  people  to  a  steady  resistance;  and  the 
more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  nation,  she  appeared  on  horseback  in 
the  camp  at  Tilbury,  exhorting  the  soldiers  to  their  duty,  and  promising  to 
share  the  same  dangers  and  the  same  fate  with  them.  "  I  myself,"  cried 
she,  *'  will  be  your  general,  your  judge,  and  the  rewarder  gf  every  one  of  your 
▼irtaes  in  the  field.  Your  alacrity  has  already  deserved  its  rewards;  and, 
on  the  word  of  a  prinee,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  yon.  Persevere  then  in 
Tonr  obedience  to  command ;  shew  your  valour  in  the  field ;  and  we  shall  soon 
hare  a  rlorious  victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  God,  my  kingdom,  and  my 
peoj^e.^  The  soldiers  with  shouts  proclaimed  their  ardour,  and  only  wished 
to  be  led  on  to  conquest. 

Nor  were  her  preparations  by  sea  driven  on  with  less  alacrity :  although 
the  Snglisb  fleet  was  much  inferior  in  number  and  size  of  shipping  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  yet  it  was  much  more  manageable,  the  dexterity  and  courage  of 
the  mariners  being  greatly  superior.  Lord  Howard  of  Efiingham,  a  man  of 
great  conrage  and  capacity,  as  lord  admiral,  took  on  him  the  command  of 
the  navy.  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in 
Bnrope,  served  under  him;  while  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  forty  vessels, 
English  and  Flemish,  commanded  by  lord  Henry  Seymour,  lay  off  Dunkirk, 
in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parma.  This  was  the  preparation  made 
by  flie  Bnglish ;  while  all  the  protestant  powers  of  Europe  regarded  this 
enterprise  as  the  critical  event  which  was  to  decide  for  ever  the  fate  of  their 
religion. 

While  the  Spanish  Armada  was  preparing  to  sail,  the  admiral,  S^anta  Cruz, 
died,  as  likewise  the  vice-admiral  Paliano;  and  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition was  given  to  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  a  person  utterly  inexpe- 
rienced in  sea  affairs ;  and  this,  in  some  measure,  served  to  frustrate  the 
design.  But  some  other  accidents  also  contributed  to  its  failure.  Upon 
leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon,  the  Armada  next  day  met  with  a  violent  tempest, 
which  sank  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  shipping,  and  obliged  the  fleet  to  put 
back  into  harboar.  After  some  time  spent  m  refitting,  they  again  put  to  sea, 
where  they  took  a  fisherman,  who  gave  them  intelligence  that  the  English  fleet, 
hearing  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada  in  a  storm,  had  retired  into  Plymouth 
harboar,  and  that  most  of  the  mariners  were  discharged.  From  this  false 
intelligence,  the  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of  going  directly  to  the  coast  of 
Flanders  to  take  In  the  troops  stationed  there,  as  he  had  been  Instructed, 
resolved  to  sail  to  Plymouth,  and  destrov  the  shipping  laid  up  in  that  har- 
boar. Bat  Effingham,  the  English  admiral,  was  very  well  prepared  to  receive 
them ;  he  had  just  weighed  anchor,  when  he  saw  the  Spanish  Armada  coming 
full  sail  towatds  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  stretching 
seven  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  However,  the  English  admiral, 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  attacked  the  Armada  at  a  distance,  pouring 
in  tbdr  broadsides  with  admirable  dexterity.  They  did  not  choose  to  engage 
the  enemy  more  closely,  becaase  they  were  greatly  inferior  in  the  number  of 
ships,  gnns,  and  weight  of  metal ;  nor  could  they  pretend  to  board  such  lofty 
ships  without  manifest  disadvantage.  However,  two  Spanish  galleons  were 
disabled  and  taken.  As  the  Armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  English 
still  followed  and  infested  Its  rear ;  and  their  fleet  continually  increasing  froqi 
diflferent  ports,  they  soon  foand  themselves  in  a  capacity  to  attack  the  Spa- 
niards more  nearly ;  and  accordingly  fell  upon  them  while  they  were  taking 
shells  in  the  pent  of  Calais.    To  increase  their  confusion^  Howard  took  eight 
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of  his  smaller  ships,  and,  filling  ttien  with  ooinl»iistilile  n«tenals,  sent  fhea, 
as  if  they  had  been  fire-ships,  4}nfi  afker  the  other,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards,  taluQg  them  for  what  they  seemed  to  be^  immedi- 
ately took  flight  in  great  disorder;  while  tfie  Engtish,  profit^Bi;  by  tjbieir  panic, 
took  or  destroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy's  jbips. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Spain :  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  being  thas 
driven  to  the  coast  of  Zealand,  held  a  ooijiaciJ  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolvsd 
that,  as  their  ammunitioii  began  to  fail,  as  their  ships  bad  received  great 
damage,  and  as  the  duke  pf  Parma  hfid  refused  to  venture  his  army  under 
their  protection,  they  should  return  t^  Spain  by  sailiqg  f o^nd  fjhe  Orlu^s, 
as  the  winds  were  contrairy  to  bis  passage  directly  back.  Aocerdingly  thiy 
proceeded  northward,  and  were  followed  by  the  English  fieet  aa  far  as  Flam- 
borough-head,  where  they  were  terribly  shattered  by  a  atorm*  Seveoteeo  of 
the  ships,  having  five  thousand  men  on  board,  were  afterwards  cast  awqr 
upon  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Of  the  whole  Anaada, 
three-and-fifty  ship|  only  returned  to  Spain,  in  a  miserable  conditiou :  and 
the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers  who  remained,  only  served^  by  their  aeeouats, 
to  intimidate  their  countrymen  from  attempting  to  renew  ao  daugerous  sn 
expedition. 

These  disasters  of  the  Spanish  Armada  served  only  to  excite  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  the  English  to  attempt  invasions  in  their  turn.  |t  would  be  end- 
less to  relate  all  &e  advantages  obtained  over  the  eitemy  a^  sea,  where  the 
capture  of  every  ship  must  have  been  made  a  separate  narrative;  or  their 
various  descents  upon  different  parts  of  the  coast,  which  wese  attended  with 
effects  too  transient  for  the  page  of  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  sea-captains  of  that  reign  are  still  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most 
enterprising  set  of  men  that  England  ever  produced ;  and  among  this  number 
we  reckon  our  Raleigh  and  Howard,  our  Drake,  our  Cavendish,  and  Haw- 
kins. The  English  navy  then  began  to  take  the  lead,  and  ha4  sinoe  contiBaed 
irresistible  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean. 

Of  those  who  made  the  most  signal  Qguro  in  these  depredations  upon 
Spain,  was  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  a  nobleman  of  great  bravery,  genera^ 
sity,  and  genius;  and  fitted,  not  only  for  the  foremost  ranks  in  war  by  his 
valour,  but  to  conduct  the  intrigues  of  a  court  by  his  eloquence  and  addresSi 
But,  with  all  these  endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  he  wanted  furudeose; 
being  impetuous,  haughty,  and  totally  incapable  of  advice  or  controL  The 
carl  of  Leicester  had  died  some  time  before,  and  now  left  room  in  the  queen's 
affections  for  a  new  fayourite,  which  she  was  not  long  in  choosing,  since  the 
merit,  the  bravery,  and  the  popularity  of  Essex,  were  too  great  not  to  engage 
her  attention.  Elizabeth,  though  she  rejected  a  husband,  yet  appeared  always 
passionatdy  desirous  of  a  lover;  and  flattery  bad  rendered  her  so  insensible  to 
her  want  of  beauty,  and  the  depredations  of  age,  that  she  still  thoii^ht  herself  as 
powerful  by  her  personal  accomplishments  as  oy  her  authority.  The  new  favou- 
rite was  young,  active,  ambitious,  witty,  and  handsome ;  in  the  fields  and  at  court, 
he  always  appeared  with  superior  lustre.  In  all  the  masques  whieh  were  then 
performed,  he  and  Elizabeth  were  generally  coupled  as  partners;  and  although 
she  was  older  by  thirty-four  years  than  the  ear],  her  vanity  overlooked  the 
disparity ;  the  world  told  her  that  she  was  young,  and  she  herself  was  wiHing 
to  think  so.  This  young  earl's  interest  in  the  queen's  afTcctions,  as  may  i^atu- 
rally  be  supposed,  promoted  his  interest  in  the  state ;  and  he  conducted  all 
things  at  his  discretion.  But,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  at 
length  began  to  fancy  that  the  popularity  he  possessed,  and  the  flatteries  he 
received,  were  given  to  his  merits,  and  not  to  his  favour.  His  jealousy  also 
of  lord  Burleigh,  who  was  his  only  rival  in  power,  made  him  still  more  in- 
tractable ;  and  the  many  successes  he  had  obtained  against  the  Spaniasds, 
increased  his  confidence.  In  a  debate  before  the  queen,  between  him  and 
Burleigh,  about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for  Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in  the 
argument,  that  he  entirely  forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and  oiviiity.  He 
turned  his  back  on  the  queen  in  a  contemptuous  manner ;  which  so  provoked 
her  resentment,  that  she  instantly  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Instead  of 
recollecting  himself,  and  making  the  submissions  doe  to  her  sei^  and  station, 
he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  swoid,  and  swore  hp  would  not  bear  suph  WH^ 
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even  firua  her  fatber.  ThU  oflence,  tbooicli  very  g^etAf  was  overlooked  bgr  the 
aueen ;  her  partiality  wa«  lo  iJ^revalent,  that  she  reinstated  hiin  in  bis  foraMir 
favonr,  and  her  l^indaess  seemed  to  have  acqvired  aew  force  {a.  b.  \Qm, 
from  that  short  interruption  of  anger  and  resentment.  The  death  also  of  his 
rival  lord  Burleigh,  which  happened  shortly  after,  seemed  to  jBonfisai  hjs 
power. 

Bot  though  few  men  were  possessed  of  Essex's  talents  beth  for  war  suad 
peace,  yet  he  had  not  art  enough  to  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  a  tomii; 
his  temper  was  too  candid  and  open,  and  gave  his  enemies  many  advaatages 
ever  him.  At  that  time  the  earl  of  Tyrone  headed  the  rebellious  nalifes  ef 
lieland ;  who,  not  yet  thoroughly  brought  into  sabyectioB  to  the  E^lish»iadk 
every  opportunity  of  making  incursions  upon  the  mere  oiviljbed  inhabitants, 
and  slew  all  they  were  able  to  overpower.  To  snbdne  theae,  was  im  employ- 
ment that  the  earl  thought  worthy  of  his  ambition ;  nor  were  his  rrnwMws  dis- 
pleased at  Ihns  removing  a  man  from  court,  who  ebstraeted  aU  their  psivnle 
aims  of  pvefennent;  Bot  it  ended  in  bis  ruin, 

Essex,  upon  entering  on  his  new  oommand  in  Irdand,  em-  [a*  p.  1600. 
ployed  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  was  loag  obnoxious  ta  Ih^ 
queen,  as  general  of  horse  s  nor  was  it  till  after  repeated  orders  fnsn  Elisa^ 
beth  that  he  could  be  firevailed  on  to  displace  him.  ThM  indisciietiQB  was 
fioliowed  by  another:  instead  of  attaeiuag  the  insniigeBtis  in  their  grand 
retreat  in  Ulster,  bo  led  his  forces  into  the  proidnee  of  Muaslar,  whm  he 
only  exhausted  his  strength,  and  lost  hjs  opportunity,  against  a  people  that 
salmiitted  at  his  approach,  but  took  up  anns  agw  when  he  retired.  It  mi^ 
easilj  be  supposed  that  these  miscarriages  were  urged  by  the  enemies  of 
Essex  at  boine;  bi|t  they  had  still  greator  reason  to  attaok  Us  lepntaiioB, 
when  it  was  kaown  that,  instead  of  humbUog  the  rebels,  he  had  only  trented 
with  them,  and,  instead  of  forcing  them  to  a  submission,  had  eondaded  aeea- 
sation  of  hostilities.  This  issue  of  an  enterprise  from  which  mneh  was  ex« 
pected,  did  not  foil  to  provoke  the  queen  most  sensibly ;  and  her  anger  was 
heightened  by  the  peevish  and  impatient  letters  which  he  wiote  toner  and 
the  ooaocil.  But  her  resentment  against  him  was  still  more  justly  let  loose, 
when  she  Xoqnd  that,  leaving  the  place  of  his  appointment,  without  any  per- 
mission demanded  or  obtained,  he  had  retnmed  from  Ireland  to  make  hie 
complaints  to  herself  in  person. 

At  first,  indeed,  Elisabeth  was  pleased  at  seeing  a  faf  oudte  oome  back  whom 
she  longed  to  see ;  but  the  momentary  satisfaction  of  bis  unexpected  appear- 
ance being  over,  she  reflected  <m  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  with  greater 
severity,  and  ordered  him  to  remain  a  prisoner  at  his  own  house.  This  was  n 
reception  Essex  was  not  unprepared,  for:  he  used  every  expression  of  hnmflia- 
ation  and  sorrow,  and  tried  once  more  the  long-unpractised  arts  of  insinuation 
that  had  brought  him  into  favour.  The  queen  still  continuing  inflexible,  he  re-' 
self  ed  to  give  up  ^Yeiy  prospect  of  ambition ;  but  previous  to  his  retiring  Into 
the  country,  he  assured  the  queen  that  he  should  never  be  happy  till  he  again 
saw  those  eyes  which  were  used  to  shine  upon  him  with  suoh  lustre;  that,  in 
expectance  of  that  happy  moment,  he  would,  like  another  Nebnebadnonmr, 
dwell  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  tbo 
again  propitiously  took  pity  on  his  sufferings.  This  romantic  message,  which 
was  qnite  in  the  breeding  of  the  times,  seemed  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  qneen: 
she  thought  him  sincere,  from  the  consciousness  of  her  own  sincerity ;  ahe  there- 
fore replied,  that,  after  some  time,  when  convinced  of  his  sincerity,  something 
laight  be  expected  from  her  lenity.  When  these  symptoms  of  ber  returning 
affection  were  known,  they  equally  renewed  the  fears  of  his  real  enemies  and 
the  assiduities  of  his  pretended  friends.  He  did  not  therefore  decline  an 
examination  of  his  oondoet  before  the  council,  secure  ia  his  mistress's  lavenr, 
and  th(ur  in^imtence  to  do  him  a  real  ii\}ttry.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was 
only  sentenced,  for  his  late  miseondoet,  to  vesiga  his  employments,  and  Id 
conlinna  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  till  hor  msiiesty's  farther  pleasure  ahonld 
he  known. 

He  BOW  bad  in  some  measnre  triamphed  over  his  enemies ;  Fa.  d.  160t. 
and  the  discretion  of  a  few  moatiis  might  have  reinstated  him  in  all  his  foraMr 
employmentarbHt  the  impetuosity  of  his  character  would  not  suffer  hhn  to 
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wait  for  a  slow  redress  of  what  be  considered  as  wrongs ;  and  the  queen's 
refusing  his  request  to  continue  him  in  (he  possession  of  a  lucrative  monopoly 
of  sweet  wines,  which  he  had  long  enjoyed,  spurred  him  on  to  the  roost  vio- 
lent and  guilty  measures.  Having  long  built  with  fond  credulity  on  his  great 
popularity,  he  began  to  hope,  from  the  assistance  of  the  giddy  multitude,  for 
that  revenge  upon  his  enemies  in  the  council,  which  he  supposed  was  denied 
him  ftom  ttie  throne.  With  these  aims,  he  began  to  increase  the  general  pro- 
pensity in  his  favour,  by  a  hospitality  little  suited  to  his  situation  or  his  dt- 
cumstanees*  He  entertained  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions ;  but  particu- 
larly the  miiitaiy,  who,  he  hoped,  in  his  present  views,  might  be  serviceable 
to  him.  But  his  greatest  dependence  was  upon  the  professions  of  the  citi- 
Bens  of  London,  whose  schemes  of  religion  and  gOTemment  he  appeared 
•entirely  to  approve;  and  while  he  gratified  the  puritans  bjr  railing  at  the 
government  of  the  ehmeht  he  pleased  the  envious  by  exposing  the  faults  of 
those  in  power.  HoweTer,  the  chief  scTeiity  of  his  censure  was  heard  to  rest 
upon  the  queen,  whom  he.  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule;  and  of  whom  he 
declared  that  she  was  now  become  an  old  woman,  and  that  her  mind  wis 
grown  as  crooked  as  her  body. 

A.  D.  1001.]  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  none  of  these  indiscretions  were 
concealed  from  the  queen:  his  enemies,  and  her  emissaries,  took  care  to 
biteg  her  information  of  all  his  resentments  and  aims,  and  to  aggravate  his 
-slightest  Mfleetions  into  treason.  Elisabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealooi 
w^re  her  beiauty  was  in  question;  and,  though  she  was  now  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year,  yet  she  eagerly  listened  to  all  the  flattery  of  her  courtiers,  when 
they  called  her  a  Venus,  or  an  angel.  She  therefore  began  to  consider  him 
as  unworthy  of  her  esteem,  and  permitted  his  enemies  to  drive  him  to  those 
extremities  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  proceed.  He  had,  in  fact, 
by  this  time  collected  a  select  council  of  malcontents,  who  flattered  him  in  his 
wild  projeets ;  and,  supposing  their  adherents  moch  more  numerous  than  they 
reallv  were,  tJiey  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  intentions.  Among  other 
criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage  and  despair,  they  resolved  at  last 
that  sir  Christopher  Blount,  one  of  his  creatures,  should,  with  a  choice  de- 
tachment, possess  himself  of  the  palace-gates  ;  that  sir  John  Davies  should 
seise  the  hall,  sir  Charles  Davers  the  guard-chamber,  while  Essex  himself 
would  rush  from  the  Mews,  attended  by  a  body  of  his  partisans,  into  the 
queen's  presence,  entreat  her  to  remove  his  and  her  enemies,  to  assemble  a 
new  parliament,  and  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  present  administration. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  this  queen's  reign,  that  all  projects  against  it  were 
frustrated  by  a  timely  notice  of  their  nature  and  intent.  The  queen  and 
council,  alarmed  at  the  great  resort  of  people  to  Essex-house,  and  having 
some  intimations  of  the  earl's  design,  sent  secretary  Herbert  to  require  his 
appearance  before  the  council,  which  was  assembled  at  the  lord-keeper's. 
Wnile  Essex  was  deliberating  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed, 
whether  to  attend  the  summons  or  to  fly  into  open  rebellion,  he  received  a  pri- 
vate note,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  safety.  He  now,  tiiere- 
fore,  consulted  with  his  friends  on  the  emergency  of  their  situation ;  they  were 
destitute  of  arms  and  ammunition,  while  the  guards  at  the  palace  were 
doubled,  so  that  any  attack  upon  it  would  be  fruitless.  While  be  and  his 
confidants  were  in  consultation,  a  person  probably  employed  by  his  enemies, 
came  in  as  a  messenger  from  the  citisens,  with  tenders  of  friendship  and 
assistance  against  all  his  adversaries.  Wild  as  the  project  was  of  raising  the 
city,  in  the  present  terrible  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  on ;  but  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  delayed  till  the  day  following. 

•  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  he  was  attended  by  his  friends  the 
earls  of  Rutland  and  Southampton,  the  lords  Sandys,  Parker,  and  Monteagle, 
with  three  hundred  persons  of  distinction.  The  doors  of  Essex-house  were 
immediately  locked,  to  prevent  all  strangers  from  entering ;  and  the  earl  now 
discovered  his  scheme  for  raising  the  city  more  fully  to  all  the  conspirators. 
In  the  mean  time,  sir  Walter  Raleigh  sending  a  message  to  sir  Ferdfnando 
Gorges,  this  o^cer  had  a  conference  with  him  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  and 
there  discovered  all  their  proceedings.  The  queen,  being  informed  of  the 
wholoy  sent  in  the  utmost  baste  Egertoo,  the  lord-keeper^  sir  William  KnollySv 
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the  oomptr^llery  Popham,  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  the  earl  of  Wotfneateri 
to  Bssex-houfle,  to  demand  the  caiue  of  these  ninasaal  proceediogs.  It  was 
some  time  before  they  reoeiTed  admittance  through  the  wicl^et  into  the  honse; 
and  it  was  not  withoat  some  degree  of  fury  that  they  ordered  Essex  and  his 
adberento  to  lay  down  their  arms.  While  they  continued  undaunted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  and  the  multitude  round  them  damoored  loudly  for 
their  punishment,  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  now  saw  that  all  was  to  be  hanrded, 
resolTed  to  leave  them  prisoners  in  his  house,  and  to  sally  forth  to  make  an 
insarrectton  in  the  city.  But  he  had  made  a  very  wrong  estimate  in  expecting 
that  popularity  alone  could  aid  him  in  time  of  danger ;  be  issued  out  with 
about  two  hundred  followers,  armed  only  with  swords ;  and  in  his  passage 
to  the  city,  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  lord  Cromwell.  As  he 
passed  through  the  streets,  he  cried  aloud,  *'  For  the  queen !  for  the  qneen !  a 
plot  is  laid  for  my  life  1"  hoping  to  engage  the  populace  to  rise:  but  they  had 
received  orders  from  the  mayor  to  keep  within  their  houses ;  so  that  he  was 
not  joined  by  a  single  person.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Smith, 
the  sherilT,  on  whose  aid  he  greatly  depended ;  but  the  crowd  gathered  round 
him,  rather  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  than  to  lend  him  any  assistance.  Essex 
now  perceived  that  he  was  quite  undone ;  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaimed 
a  traitor  by  the  earl  of  Cumberland  and  lord  Burleigh,  he  began  to  think  of 
retreating  to  his  own  house,  there  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could.  But 
he  was  prevented  in  his  aims  even  there ;  the  streets  in  his  way  were  barri- 
caded, and  guarded  by  th«^  nilizens,  nnder  the  command  of  sir  John  Levison* 
In  fighting  bis  way  through  this  obstruction,  Henry  Tracy,  a  young  gentle- 
man for  whom  be  bad  a  singular  afiection,  was  killed,  and  sir  Christopher 
Blount  wounded  and  taken.  The  earl  himself,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  fol<* 
lowers,  the  rest  having  privately  retired,  made  towards  the  river ;  and,  taking 
a  boat^  arrived  once  more  at  Essex-house,  where  he  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  his  defence.  But  his  case  was  too  desperate,  for  any  remedy  from  * 
valour ;  wherefore,  after  demanding  in  vain  for  hostages  and  conditions  from 
his  besiegers,  he  surrendered  at  discretion,  requesting  only  civil  treatment,  and 
a  fair  and  impartial  hearing. 

Essex  and  Southampton  were  immediately  carried  to  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  whence  they  were  next  day  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and 
tried  by  their  peers  on  the  nineteenth  of  February.  Little  could  be  urged 
in  their  defence;  their  guilt  was  too  flagrant;  and,  though  it  deserved  pity,  it 
could  not  meet  an  acquittal.  Essex,  after  condemnation,  was  visited  by  that 
religious  horror  which  seemed  to  attend  him  in  all  his  disfpaoes.  He  was 
terrified  almost  to  despair  by  the  ghostly  remonstrances  of  ms  own  chaplain ; 
he  was  reconciled  to  his  enemies,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  his  conspi- 
cacj.  It  was  alleged  upon  this  occasion  that  he  had  strong  hopes  of  pardon, 
from  the  irresolution  which  the  queen  seemed  to  discover  before  she  signed 
the  warrant  for  his  execution.  She  had  given  him  formerly  a  ring,  which 
she  desired  him  to  send  her  in  any  emergency  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  should 
procure  his  safety  and  protection.  This  ring  was  actually  sent  to  her  by  the 
conntess  of  Nottingham,  who,  being  a  concealed  enemy  to  the  nnfortnnato 
earl,  never  delivered  it ;  while  Eliaabeth  was  secretly  fired  at  his  obstinney 
in  making  no  applications  for  mercy  and  forgiveness.  The  fhot  is,  she  ap^ 
peared  herself  as  much  an  object  of  pity  as  the  unfortunate  nobleman  she  waa 
induced  to  condemn.  She  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  she  coun-* 
termanded  it ;  she  again  resolved  on  his  death,  and  again  felt  a  new  return  of 
tenderness.  At  last  i^e  gave  her  consent  to  his  execution,  and  was  never 
seen  to  enjoy  one  happy  day  mere. 

After  the  beheading*  of  Essex,  which  death  he  suffered  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  some  of  bis  associates  were  brought  in  like  manner  to  their 
trials.  Cuffe,  his  secretarv,  a  turbulent  man,  but  possessed  of  great  kamr 
ing,  Davers,  Blount,  and  Meric,  were  condemned  and  executed ;  the  qoeen 
pardoned  the  rest,  being  persuaded  that  they  were  culpable  only  front  their 
friendship  to  their  benefactor.  >• 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  not  considerable  enough  to  come 
into  a  picture  already  crowded  with  great  ones.  With  the  death  of  her  favou- 
rite EsseXy  all  Elizabeth's  pleasures  seemed  to  expire:  she  afterwards  went 
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UstidgliFfltelMiiliMss  df  t1i6  Stale"  merely  limn  heJM;  but  Iter  MUsfiieUens 
w&te  ho  more.  She 'bad  Allien  Into  a  pvofband  flvetenefaoly,  whicii  all  the 
mlraiilag^s  of  bet  high  fortme,  all  the  tloiies  of  her  prosperous  reign,  were 
vaaile  to  remofo;  She  bad  now  found  out  the  fMseftood  of  the  conntess  of 
Nottf  ogham ;  who,  on  ber  death-bed,  sent  for  the  queen,  and  informed  faer  of 
the  fUtttl  circmntawoe  of  the  ring,  wUeb  she  bad  neglected  to  deliver.  TM« 
ihtemadioii  oilly  serred  to  awaken  all  that  passion  which  tlie  qneen  had 
vainly  ondeatoweJ  to  sappi^ss.  She  shook  the  dying  conntess  in  h(^r  bed, 
erying  oat,  that  **  Gk>d  might  pardon  ber,  bnt  she  never  would/'  She  then 
broke  from  her,  and  nssigned  herself  to  the  dictntes  of  her  fixed  dcspftfr. 
Mar.  S4, 16D6.]  She  refiiaed  food  and  sostenanee ;  she  continoed  stienf  and 
fh^omy  ;■  sighs  and  groans  were  the  only  vent  she  gave  to  her  despondence; 
md  she  lay  for  ten  days  and  nights  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions 
which  her  nmids  brought  her.  Perhaps  the  faculties  of  her  mind  were  im- 
paired by  long  and  violent  exercise ;  perhaps  she  reflected  with  remorse  on 
some  past  actions  of  her  fife,  or  perceived  but  too  strongly  the  decays  of 
nature,  and  the  approach  of  her  dissolution.  She  saw  her  courtiers  remitting 
their  assiduity  to  ber,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  Jaitoes,  the  apparent  sac- 
eessor.  Such  a  ooacurrenee  of  onuses  was  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  romains  of  her  constitution ;  and  her  end  visibly  approached.  Feeling  a 
perpetual  heat  in  her  stomach,  attended  witli  an*  unqitenchable  thirst,  she 
dnmk  vrithout  ceasing,  but  reused  the  assistance  of  her  physicians.  Her 
distemper  gaining  ground,  sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  lord  admiral,  desired 
to  icaow  her  sendments  with  regard  to  the  succession.  To  this  she  replied, 
that  as  the  crown  of  Bngland  had  always  been  held  by*  kings-,  it  ought  not  to 
devolve  upon  any  inferior  character,  bnt  upon  her  immediato  heir,  the  king 
of  SootUmd.  Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  ber 
thoughts  upon  6od,  she  replied,  that  her  thoughts  did  not  in  the  least  wander 
firom  him.  Her  voice  soon  after  left  her ;  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber, 
wWob  con(iDued  some  hours,  and  she  expired  gently  without  a  groan  in  the 
seveutietli  year  of  her  afge,  and  the  fort j -fifth  of  her  reign.  Her  character 
differed  with  ber  circumstances:  in  the  beginning  she  was  moderate  afid 
humble;  towards  the  end  of  her  reign,  haughty  and  severe.  But  ever  pro- 
ioMt,  ac^ve,  and  disoexnittg,  she  procured  for  her  subjects  that  happiness 
wUoh  wa»  not  entirely  felt  by  tlmae  about  her.  Slie  was  indebted  to  her 
good  Ibrtnne,  that  her  ministers- were  exceHbnt ;  but  it  was  owing  to  Her  in- 
diiOretion  that  the  favourites,  who  were  more  immediately  chosen  by  herself, 
nwn  VDworthy.  Though  she  was  possessed  of  exeellent  sense,  she  never  had 
the  diseemment  to  discover  that  she  wanted  beauty ;  and  tb  flatter  her  charms 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  was  the  surest  mad  to  her  favour  and  esteem. 

But  whatever  were  her  personal  defects,  as  a  queen  she  is  ever  to  be 
remembered  by  the  Bnglish  with  gratitude.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  she  car- 
ried her  prerogative  in  parliament  to  its  highest  pitch ;  so  that  it  was  tacitly 
allowed  id  that  assembly,  that  she  was  above  all  laws,  and  ooufd  make  and 
odmake  them  at  her  pleasure ;  yet  stiH  she  was  so  wise  and  good,  as  seldom 
toevett  that  power  which  she  claimed,  and  to  enlbrce  fbw  acts  of  her  prero- 
gttlf  e,  whicb  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  true,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  the  BngKsii  during  her  reign  were  pot  in  possession  of  no  new  or 
splendid  aoquialtions  ,*  bnt  oommerce  was  duty  g^wtog  up  amongst  them, 
aad  the  people  began  to  find  that  the  theatre  of  thdr  truest  conquests  was  to 
Ibe  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  A  nation  which  hitherto  had  been  the  object  of 
•vary  ioiMtsiotti  and  a  prey  to  eveiy  plunderer,  now  asserted  its  strength  in 
turut  and  became  tenible  to  its  invaders;  The  successftil  voyages  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  began  to  excite  their  emulation ;  and  they  fitted 
out  seferal  expeditfons  for  discovering  a  shorter  passage  to  the  Bast  indies. 
Thn  foauNis  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  without  any  assistance  flrom  government, 
ooiuiimit  Virginia  in  North  America,  while  internal  eonnnerce  was  making 
•qnal  improvements ;  and  nmny  Flemings,  persecuted  in  their  native  oountiy, 
found,  together  with  their  arts  and  industry,  an  easy  asylum  in  Englano. 
ThoB  the  whole  island  seemed  as  if  roused  from  her  long  halHts  of  barbarity ; 
•rtS)  eommeree,  and  legislation,  began  to  acquire  new  strength ;  and  sach 
^Mui^tho  sUte  of  leaning  at  tiiat  time,  that  some  fix  this  period  as  the  Angus- 
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tuk  age  of  England.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Hooker  are  eonddered  aa. 
among  the  first  improvem  of  oar  language.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  are' 
too  well  known  as  poets  to  he  praised  here ;  bnt  of  all  mankind,  Francis 
Baoon«  lord  Yeralam,  who  flonnshed  in  this  reign,  deserves,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, the  highest  applaose ;  his  stjle  is  copious  and  correct,  and  his  wit  is 
onlr  sorpassed  by  his  learning  and  penetration.  If  we  look  through  history, 
and  oonmer  the  rise  of  kingdoms,  we  shall  scarcely  find  an  instance  of  a 
people  becoming,  in  so  short  a  time,  wise,  powerfnl,  and  happy.  Liberty,  it 
u  true,  still  eontinned  to  flnctnate;  Elisabeth  knew  her  own  power,  and 
stielehed  it  to  the  very  ▼eige  of  despotism:  bat  now  that  commerce  was  in- 
trodneed,  liberty  soon  followed ;  for  there  never  was  a  nation  perfectly  com- 
meicial,  that  submitted  long  to  slavery. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 
Jambs  I.— a.  d.  ie03  to  KI2& 

Jambs,  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  the  First  of  Bngiand,  the  son  of  Mary,  came 
to  the  throne  with  the  approbation  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  as  in  his  person 
was  united  every  claim  that  either  descent,  bequest,  or  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion, oonld  confer.  He  had  every  reason,  therefore,  to  hope  for  a  happy 
reign ;  and  be  was  taoght,  from  his  infancy,  that  his  prerogative  was  nncon- 
troOable,  and  his  right  transmitted  from  heaven.  These  sentiments  he  took 
no  care  to  conceal ;  and  even  published  them  in  many  parts  of  those  works 
which  he  had  written  before  he  left  Scotland. 

But  lie  was  greatly  mistaken  in  the  spirit  of  thinking  of  the  times :  for  new 
systems  of  government,  and  new  ideas  of  liberty,- had  for  some  time  been 
stealing  in  with  the  Refonnation,  and  only  wanted  the  reign  of  a  weak  or 
merdfal  monarch,  to  appear  without  control.  In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  governments  of 
antiquity,  the  old  Gothic  forms  began  to  be  despised ;  and  an  emulation  took 
place  to  imitate  the  freedom  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  severe  thoagh 
popular  government  of  Elicaboth  had  confined  this  rising  spirit  within  very 
narrow  brands ;  but  when  a  new  sovereign  and  a  new  family  appeared,  less 
dreaded  and  less  loved  by  the  people,  symptoms  immediately  began  to  be 
seen  of  a  more  free  and  independent  genius  in  the  nation. 

James  had  scarcely  entered  England  when  he  gave  disgust  to  many.  l%e 
desire  in  all  to  see  their  new  sovereign  was  ardent  and  natural ;  bnt  the  king, 
who  loved  retirement,  forbade  the  concourse  that  attended  on  bis  journey 
from  Scotland,  pretending  that  this  great  resort  of  people  would  produce  a 
scarcity  of  provisions.'^  To  this  offence  to  the  people  he  added,  soon  after, 
what  gave  disgust  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  state,  by  prostituting  titles  of 
honour,  so  that  they  became  so  common  as  to  be  no  longer  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. A  pasqumade  was  fixed  up  at  St  Paul's,  declaring  that  there 
would  be  a  lecture  given  on  the  art  of  assisting  short  memories,  to  retain  the 
names  of  the  new  nobility. 

But  though  Us  countrymen  shared  a  part  of  these  honours,  yet  justice 
most  be  done  tiie  king,  by  confessing  that  he  left  almost  all  the  great  offices 
in  the  hands  in  which  he  found  them.  Among  these,  Cecil,  created  earl  of 
Salisbury,  was  continued  prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  This  crafty 
statesman  had  been  too  cunning  for  the  rest  of  his  associates ;  and  while,  during 
EUaabeth's  reign,  he  was  apparently  leagued  against  the  earl  of  Essex,  whom 
James  protect^,  yet  he  kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  that  monarch, 
and  secured  his  interests  without  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  his  party. 

But  it  was  not  so  fortunate  with  lord  Grey,  lord  Gobham,  and  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who  had  been  Cecirs  associates.  They  felt  immediately  the  effects 
of  the  king's  displeasure,  and  were  immediately  dismissed  from  their  employ- 
ments, 
soon  a 

neither  —  ^ -  / » •         «^        ^ 

eertaiu  is,  that  they  were  condemned  to  die,  but  had  their  sentence  mitigated 
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}>y  the  king.  Cobham  and  Grey  were  pardoned  after  they  had  lldd  fteir  beadi 
on  the  block.  Raleigh  wan  reprieved,  but  remained  in  confinement  many 
years  afterwards,  and  at  lastsuflered  for  this  offenee,  which  was  never  proved. 

This  mercy,  shewn  to  those  supposed  delinquents,  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
A.  D.  1604.]  people ;  and  the  king,  willing  to  remoTe  all  jealoiisy  of  hu  being 
a  stranger,  began  his  attempts  in  parliament  by  an  endeavoar  to  unite  both 
kingdoms  info  one.  However,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not  yet  ripe  for 
this  coalition ;  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  posts  and  employments,  which 
were  in  the  gift  of  the  court,  would  be  conferred  on  the  Soots,  whom  they  were 
as  yet  taught  to  regard  as  foreigners.  By  the  repulse  in  this  instance,  as  well 
as  by  some  exceptions  the  house  of  commons  took  to  the  form  of  his  summoDS 
to  parliament,  James  found  that  the  people  he  came  to  govern  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  had  left  behind,  and  perceiyed  that  he  must  give  reasons 
for  every  measure  he  intended  to  enforce. 

He  now,  therefore,  attempted  to  correct  his  former  mistake,  and  to  peruse 
the  English  laws,  as  he  had  formerly  done  those  of  his  own  country ;  and  by 
these  he  resolved  to  govern.  But  even  here  he  again  found  himself  disap- 
pointed. In  a  government  so  fluctuating  as  that  of  England,  opinion  was  ever 
deviatin|p  from  law ;  and  what  was  enacted  in  one  reign  was  oontradicted  by 
custom  in  another.  The  laws  had  all  along  declared  in  favovr  of  an  almost 
unlimited  prerogative,  while  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  guided  by  in- 
structors who  began  to  teach  opposite  principles.  All  the  kings  and  queens 
before  him,  except  such  as  were  controlled  by  intestine  divisions,  or  awed  by 
foreign  invasiq;n,  rather  issued  their  commands  to  parliament  than  gave  tbeir 
reasons.  Jam>s,  unmindful  of  this  alteration  in  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
resolved  to  govern  in  the  ancient  manner;  while  the  people,  on  the  contrary, 
having  once  gotten  an  idea  of  the  inherent  privileges  of  mankind,  never  gave 
it  Up,  sensibly  that  they  had  reason  and  power  also  on  their  side. 

Numberless  were  the  disputes  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  daring 
this  reign ;  the  one  striving  to  keep  the  privileges  of  the  crown  entire,  the 
other  aiming  at  abridging  the  dangerous  part  of  the  prerogative;  the  one 
labouriDg  to  preserve  customs  established  for  time  immemorial,  the  other 
equally  assiduous  in  defending  the  inherent  privileges  of  humanly.  Thus  we 
sec  laudable  motives  actuating  the  disputants  on  both  sides  of  ue  question, 
and  the  principles  of  bpth  foun(\ed  either  in  law  or  in  reason.  When  the  par- 
liament would  not  grant  a  subsidy,  James  bad  examples  enough  among  bis 
predecessors,  which,  taught  him  to  extort  a  benevolence.  Edward  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  queen  Elizabeth  herself,  had  often  done  so ;  and  prece- 
dent undoubtedly  entitled  him  to  the  same  privilege.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
house  of  commons,  who  found  their  growing  power  to  protect  the  people,  and 
not  suffer  the  impositions  of  the  crown,  considered  that  tliis  extorted  benevo- 
ieiicfi  might  at  leogthVender  the  sovereign  entirely  independent  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  complained  of  it,  as  an  infringement  of  their  privileges. 
These  attempts  of  the  crown,  and  these  murmurings  of  the  commons,  coptinued 
through  this  whole  reign,  and  first  gave  rise  to  that  spirit  of  party  which  has 
ever  since  subsisted  in  England :  the  one  for  preserving  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion, by  maintaining  the  prerogative  of  the  king ;  the  other  for  trying  an  expe- 
riineot  to  improve  it,  by  extending  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

During  these  contests,  James,  who  supposed  no  arguments  sufficient  to  im- 
pair the  prerogative,  seemed  entirely  secure  that  none  would  attempt  toallei^e 
any.  He  continued  to  entertain  his  parliam.ent  with  set  speeches  and  florid 
harangues,  in  which  he  urged  his  divine  right  and  absolute  power  as  things 
incontestable :  to  these  the  commons  made  as  regular  answers,  not  absolutely 
denying  his  pretensions,  but  slowly  and  regularly  abridging  his  power. 

However,  though  James  persevered  in  asserting  his  prerogative,  and  threat- 
ened those  who  should  presume  to  abridge  it,  yet  his  justice  and  clemency 
were  very  apparent  in  the  toleration  which  he  gave  to  the  teachers  of  different 
religions  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  min£  of  the  people  had  long  been 
irritated  against  one  another,  and  each  party  persecuted  the  rest,  as  it  hap- 
peiied  to  prevail:  it  was  expected,  therefore,  that  James  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  that  which  was  then  uppermost,  and  that  the  catholics  and  sec^ 
tarics  should  find  no  protection.    But  this  monarch  wisely  observed^  that  men 
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aboiild  be  ponitbed  for  acUons,  and  not  for  opioionfl ;  a  dedftion  which  gave 
general  dissatinfaction :  but  the  complaint  of  every  sect  was  ^he  best  argu- 
ment of  his  moderation  towards  all. 

Yet  mild  as  this  monarch  was,  there  was  a  project  contrived  in  the  very 
be^nning  of  his  reign  for  the  re-establishment  of  popery,  which,  were  it  not  a 
fact  known  to  all  the  world,  conld  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity.  This 
was  the  gunpowder  plot ;  than  which  a  more  horrid  or  terrible  scheme  never 
entered  into  the  human  heart  to  conceive;  and  which  shews  at  once  that  the 
most  determined  courage  may  be  united  with  the  most  execrable  intentions. 

The  Roman  catholics  had  expected  great  favour  and  indulgence  on  the 
accession  of  James,  both  as  a  descendfint  from  Mary,  a  rigid  catholic,  and 
also  from  his  having  shewn  some  partiality  to  that  religion  in  his  youth. 
But  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  were  at  once  surprised  and 
enraged  to  find  Jameson  all  occasions  express  his  resolution  of  strictly  execut- 
ing the  laws  enacted  against  them,  and  of  persevering  in  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessor.  This  declaration  determined  them  upon  more  desperate  mea- 
sores ;  and  thej  at  length  formed  a  resolution  of  destroying  the  king  and  both 
houses  of  parliament  at  a  blow.  The  scheme  was  first  broached  by  Robert 
Gatesby ,  a  genUeman  of  good  parts  and  ancient  family,  who  conceived  that  a 
train  of  gunpowder  might  be  so  placed  under  the  parliament-house,  as  to 
blow  op  the  king  and  all  the  members  at  once.  He  opened  his  intention  to 
Thomas  Percy,  a  ^eacendtLut  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  charmed  with  the  project,  and  readily  came  into  it.  Thomas  Winter 
was  next  intrusted  with  the  dreadful  secret ;  and  he  went  over  to  Flanders  in 
quest  of  Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  with  whose  seal  and 
ooorage  the  conspirators  were  thoroughly  acouainted.  When  they  enlisted 
any  new  sEcalot  into  their  plot,  the  more  firmly  to  bind  him  to  secrecy,  they 
always^  together  with  an  oath,  employed  the  sacrament,  the  most  sacred  rite 
of  religion.  Every  tender  feeling,  and  all  pity,  were  banished  from  their 
breasts ;  and  Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  superior  of  the  order  in  England,  absolved 
their  consciences  from  every  scruple. 

How  horrid  soever  the  contrivance  might  appear,  every  mem-  [a.  d.  1605. 
bcr  seemed  faithful  and  secret  in  the  league;  and  they  hired  a  house  in 
Percy's  name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to  assemble. 
Their  first  intention  was  to  bore  a  way  under  the  parliament-house,  from  that 
which  they  occupied,  and  they  set  themselves  laboriously  to  the  task ;  but 
when  they  had  pierced  the  wall,  which  was  three  yards  in  thickness^  they 
were  surprised  to  find,  on  approaching  the  other  side,  that  the  house  was 
vaulted  underneath,  and  that  coals  were  usually  deposited  there.  From  their 
disappointment  on  this  account  they  were  soon  relieved,  by  information  that 
the  coals  were  in  a  course  of  sale,  and  that  the  vault  would  be  then  let  to  the 
highest  bidder.  They  therefore  seized  the  opportunity  of  hiring  the  place, 
and  bought  the  remaining  quantity  of  coals  with  which  it  was  then  stored,  as 
if  for  their  own  use.  llie  next  thing  done  was  to  convey  thither  thirty-six 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  purchased  in  Holland ;  and  the  whole 
was  covered  « ith  the  coals,  and  with  faggots  brought  for  that  purpose.  Then 
the  doors  of  the  cellar  were  boldly  flung  open,  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if 
it  contained  nulbing  dangerous. 

Confident  of  success,  they  now  began  to  plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
project.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  were 
all  c>xpected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament.  The  king's  second 
son,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age,  would  be  absent,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
Percy  should  seise  or  assassinate  him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a  child  like- 
wise, was  kept  at  lord  Harrington's  house,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  sir  Everard 
Digby  was  to  seize  her,  and  immediately  proclaim  her  queen. 

The  day  for  the  sitting  of  parliament  now  approached.  Never  was  treason 
inore  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  inevitable ;  the  hour  was  expected  with 
impatience,  and  the  conspirators  gloried  in  their  meditated  guilt.  The  dread- 
Cal  secret,  though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons  had  been  rcligiuusly 
kept  during  the  space  of  near  a  year  and  a  half:  but,  when  all  the  motives 
of  pity,  justice,  and  safety,  were  too  weak,  a  remorse  of  private  fiienUship 
0aved  the  kingdom.     ^  -. 
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Perey,  one  of  the  conspirators,  bad  ooneeived  a  design  of  saTiag  the  fife  of 
lord  Monteagle,  his  intiinate  friend  and  companion,  who  also  was  of  the  same 
persuasion  with  himself.  About  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, this  nobleman,  upon  hSs  retnrn  to  town,  received  a  letter  from  a  person 
unknown,  and  delivered  by  one  who  fled  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  Ids 
message.  The  letter  was  to  this  effect :  **  My  lord,  stay  away  from  this  par- 
liament; for  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  the 
times.  And  think  not  slightly^of  this  advertisement,  but  retire  yooself  into 
your  country,  where  yon  may  expect  the  event  in  safety.  For  though  there 
be  no  appearance  of  any  stir,  yet  I  say  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this 
parliament;  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them.  This  counsel  is  not 
to  be  contemned ;  because  it  may  do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  barm. 
For  the  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  this  letter.^' 

The  contente  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and  pumded  the  nobleman 
to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  though  inclined  to  think  it  a  foolish  atteol^pt 
to  fright  and  ridicule  him,  yet  he  judged  it  safest  to  carry  it  to  lord  Salisbury, 
secretory  of  state.  That  minister  was  also  inclined  to  give  little  attention  to 
it,  yet  thought  proper  to  la^  it  before  the  king,  who  came  to  town  a  few  days 
after.  None  of  the  council  were  able  to  make  any  thing  of  it,  although  it 
appeared  serious  and  alarming.  In  this  universal  agitation  between  doubt 
and  apprehension,  the  king  was  the  first  who  penetrated  the  meaning  of  this 
dark  epistle.    He  concluded  that  some  sudden  danger  was  preparingr  by  gnn- 

Crder;  and  it  was  thou^t  advisable  to  inspect  all  the  vaults  Mow  the 
ses  of  parliament.  This  care  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  cham- 
berlain, who  purposely  delayed  the  search  till  the  day  before  the  meeting  of 
Nov.  6b  1606.J[  parliament.  He  remarked  those  great  piles  of  faggots  which 
lay  in  the  vault  under  the  house  of  peers ;  and  be  cast  his  eye  upon  Ftiwkes, 
who  stood  in  a  dark  comer,  and  who  passed  himself  for  Percy's  servant 
That  daring  determined  courage  for  which  he  had  long  been  noted,  even 
among  the  desperate,  was  fully  painted  in  his  countenance,  and  struck  the 
lord  chamberlain  with  strong  suspicion.  The~great  quantity  of  fuel  also  kept 
there  for  the  use  of  a  person  seldom  in  town,  did  not  pass  unnoticed ;  and  he 
resolved  to  take  his  time,  to  make  a  more  exact  scrutiny.  About  midnight, 
therefore,  sir  Thomas  Kneret,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  sent  with  proper 
attendante ;  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault  he  seised  a  man  preparing 
for  the  terrible  enterprise,  dressed  in  a  eloak  and  boote,  with  a  dark  lantern 
in  his  band.  This  was  no  other  than  Guy  Fawkes,  who  had  jnst  disposed 
every  part  of  the  train  for  its  taking  fire  the  next  morning ;  the  matches  and 
other  combustibles  being  found  in  his  pockets.  The  whole  of  the  design  was 
now  discovered ;  but  the  atrociousness  of  his  guilt,  and  the  despair  of  pardon, 
inspiring  him  with  resolution,  he  told  the  officers  of  justice,  with  an  undaunted 
air,  that  had  he  blown  them  and  himself  up  together,  he  had  been  happy. 
Before  the  council  he  displayed  the  same  intrepid  firmness,  mixed  even  with 
scorn  and  disdain ;  refusing  to  discover  his  assoeiates,  and  shewing  no  con- 
cern but  for  the  failure  of  his  enterprise.  But  his  bold  spirit  was  at  length 
subdued  ;  being  confined  to  the  Tower  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  rack 
just  shewn  him,  his  courage,  fatigued  with  so  long  an  effort,  at  last  failed 
him,  and  he  made  a  foil  discovery  of  all  his  accomplices. 

Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  conspirators  who  were  in  London,  hearing  that 
Fawkes  was  arrested,  fled  with  all  speed  into  Warwickshire,  where  sirEverard 
Digby,  relying  on  the  success  of  the  plot,  was  already  in  arms,  in  order  to 
seize  the  princess  Elisabeth.  But  the  country  soon  began  to  take  the  alarm : 
and  wherever  they  turned,  they  found  a  superior  force  ready  to  oppose  them. 
In  this  exigency,  beset  on  all  sides,  they  resolved,  to  about  the  number  of 
eighty  persons,  to  fly  no  farther,  but  make  a  stand  at  a  house  in  Warwick* 
shire,  to  defend  it  to  the  last,  and  sell  their  Kves  as  dearly  as  possible.  But 
even  this  miserable  consolation  was  denied  them :  a  spark  of  fire  happening 
to  fall  among  some  gunpowder  that  was  laid  to  dry,  it  blew  up,  and  so  maimed 
the  principal  conspirators,  that  the  snrVivors  resolved  to  open  the  gate, 
and  sally  out  against  the  multitude  that  surrounded  the  house.  Some  were 
instantly  cut  to  pieces ;  Catesby,  Percy,  and  Winter,  standing  back  to  back, 
fought  long  and  desperately,  till  in  the  end  the  two  first  fell  covered  with 
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wowads,  ud  Winter  vaa  taken  alive.  Those  who  snrvived  the  slaughter, 
wete  tii«d  and  eoBTioted ;  several  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and 
others  experienced  the  king's  meroy.  The  Jesaits,  Garnet  and  Fa.  d.  IGOG. 
Oldeom,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot,  suffered  with  the  rest ;  and,  notwitbstandiDg 
the  atfodonsaess  of  their  treason,  Garnet  was  considered  by  his  party  as  a 
martyr,  and  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  his  blood. 

Saich  was  the  end  of  a  conspiracy  that  brought  ruin  on  its  contrivers,  and 
ntlerij  sopplanted  that  religion  it  was  intended  to  establish.  Yet  it  is  re- 
markable, that  before  this  andadous  attempt,  the  chief  conspirators  had  borne 
a  tuT  repQtation :  Catesby  was  loved  by  all  his  aequaintance ;  and  Digby  was 
as  highly  respected,  both  for  his  honour  and  intqpity,  as  any  man  in  the 
oalioe.  However,  such  are  the  lengths  to  which  superstition  and  early  pre* 
judice  can  drive  minds  originally  well  formed,  bat  impressed  by  a  wrong 
diicotiott. 

The  king's  moderation,  after  the  extinction  of  this  conspiracy,  was  as  great 
aahis  penetration  in  the  prevention  of  it  The  hatred  excited  in  the  nation 
againat  the  catholics  knew  no  bounds ;  and  nothing  but  a  total  extinction  of 
those  who  adhered  to  that  persuasion,  seemed  capable  of  satisfying  the 
greater  part  of  the  people.  James  bravely  rejected  all  violent  measures^  and 
noUy  declared,  that  the  late  conspiracy,  however  atrodons,  should  never  alter 
Ins  plans  of  government ;  but  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  determined  to 
pumsb  goUt,  so,  on  the  other,  he  would  still  support  and  protect  innocence. 

TUs  moderation  was  at  that  time  no  wajr  pleasing  to  the  people ;  and  the 
maligaant  part  of  his  subjects  were  willmg  to  ascribe  this  lenity  to  the 
papists,  and  to  his  being  himself  tinctured  with  their  superstitions.  However 
this  be,  he  still  found  his  parliaments  refractory  to  all  the  measures  he  took 
to  support  his  authority  at  home,  or  his  desire  of  peace  with  foreign  states. 
His  speeches,  indeed,  betrayed  no  want  of  resolution  to  defend  his  rights ; 
but  his  liberality  to  his  favourites,  and  the  insufficiency  of  his  finances  to 
maintain  the  royal  dignity,  still  rendered  him  dependent  upon  his  pariiament 
for  OMNiey,  and  they  took  care  to  keep  him  in  indigence.  Thus  he  was  often 
forced  into  concessions,  which,  when  once  granted,  could  never  be  recalled ; 
and,  while  he  supposed  himself  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative,  it  waa 
diminishing  on  every  side. 

It  vras,  perhaps,  the  opposition  which  James  met  with  from  his  people, 
that  made  him  place  his  affections  upon  different  persons  about  the  court, 
whom  he  rewarded  with  a  liberality  that  bordered  on  profusion.  The  death 
of  piinee  Henry,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  gave  him  no  very  great  [a.  d.  1612. 
nncasiness,  as  his  affections  were  rather  taken  up  by  newer  connexions.  In 
the  first  rank  of  these  stood  Robert  Carre»  a  youth  of  good  familpr  in  Scotland, 
whoy  after  having  passed  some  time  in  his  travels,  arrived  m  London,  at 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  All  his  natural  accomplishments  consisted  in  a 
pleadsg  visage ;  all  his  acquired  abilities,  in  an  easy  and  pacefol  demeanour. 
This  youth  came  to  Sngland  with  letters  of  recommendation,  to  see  his  coon- 
tryman,  lord  Hay ;  and  that  nobleman  took  an  opportunity  of  assigning  him 
the  oflice  of  presenting  the  king  his  buckler  at  a  match  of  tilting.  When 
Carre  was  advancing  to  execute  his  office,  he  was  thrown  by  his  horse,  and 
his  leg  was  broken  in  the  king's  presence.  James  approached  him  with  pity 
and  coneem,  aadoidcNd  him  to  be  lodged  in  the  palace,  till  his  cure  was 
completed.  He  himself,  after  tilting,  paid  him  a  visit  in  hb  chamber,  and 
retnmed  freqoently  daring  hb  confinement  The  ignorance  and  simplicity 
of  the  vouth  confirmed  the  king's  affections,  as  he  disregarded  learning  in  his 
favoantes,  of  which  he  fioond  very  little  ose  in  his  own  practice.  Carre  was 
therefore  soon  considered  as  the  most  rising  man  at  coort ;  he  was  knighted, 
created  viseonni  Rochester,  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  made  a 

Krivy-oounsellor ;  and,  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  was  at 
ist  ereated  eari  of  Skmierset 

This  was  an  advancement  which  some  regarded  with  envy ;  but  the  wiser 
part  of  mankind  looked  npon  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  sensible  that 
ungrounded  attachments  are  seldom  of  long  continuance.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  favourite  gave  proofs  of  his  being  unworthy  of  the  place  he  held  in 
the  king's  affections.    Among  the  friends  whom  he  consulted  at  court  was 
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■ir  Thomas  Overfoary,  a  man  of  gpreal  abifitiea  and  loandag^:  aBumg  the  mis. 
tresses  whom  he  addressed,  was  tiie  yoaog  ooantess  of  Bssez,  whose  hosbsnd 
had  been  sent  by  the  lung's  command  to  travel,  until  the  yoang  ooople  sbould 
arrive  at  tho  age  of  puberty.  But  the  assiduities  of  a  man  of  such  personal 
acciomplishments  as  the  favourite  possessed  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ; 
a  criminal  correspondence  was^'commeneed  between  the  countess  and  the 
carl;  and  Essex,  upon  his  return  from  his  travels, /oond  his  wife  beautiful 
and  lovely  indeed,  but  her  affections  entirely  placed  upon  another.  But  this 
was  not  all :  not  contented  with  denying  him  all  the  rights  of  a  husband,  she 
resolved  to  procure  a  divorce,  and  then  to  marry  the  favourite  to  whom  she 
had  granted  her  heart.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Overbury  was  con- 
sulted by  his  friend,  and  that  this  honest  counsellor  declared  himself  utterly 
averse  to  the  match.  He  described  the  countess  as  an  infamous  and  aban- 
doned woman,  and  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  earl  that  he  would  separate 
himself  from  him  for  ever,  if  he  could  so  far  forget  his  honour  and  his  interest 
as  to  prosecute  the  intended  marriage.  The  consequence  of  tlus  advice  was 
fatal  to  the  giver.  The  countess,  being  made  acquainted  with  these  expostn- 
A.  D.  1613.]  lations,  urged  her  lover  to  ruin  him.  In  consequence  of  this 
command,  the  king  was  persuaded  by  the  favourite  to  order  Overbury  on  an 
embassy  into  Russia;  sir  Thomas  was  persuaded  by  the  same  adviser  to  refuse 
going;  the  delinquent  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  there  ho  was  poisoned 
by  (he  direction  of  the  countess,  m  a  tart 

In  the  mean  time,  the  divorce,  which  had  been  irith  some  diificulty  pro- 
cured, took  place,  and  the  marriage  of  the  favourite  was  solemnised  with  all 
imaginable  splendour.  But  the  suspicion  of  Overbory's  l^eing  poisoned  every 
day  grew  stronger,  and  reached  the  favourite,  amidst  all  the  glare  and  splen- 
dour of  seeming  happiness  and  success.  The  graces  of  his  youth  gradually 
disappeared ;  the  gaiety  of  his  manners  was  converted  into  sullen  silence ; 
and  the  king,  whose  affections  had  been  engaged  1by  these  superficial  accom- 
plishments, began  to  cool  to  a  man  vtho  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amuse- 
ment. But  the  adoption 'of  another  favourite,  and  the  discovery  of  Somer- 
set's guilt,  soon  removed  all  remains  of  affection  which  the  king  might 
still  harbour  for  him. 

An  apothecary's  apprentice,  who  had  been  employed  in  making  up  the  poi- 
son, having  retired  to  Flushing,  divulged  the  secret  there ;  and  the  affair 
being  thus  laid  before  the  king,  he  commanded  sir  Bdward  Coke,  lord  chief 
justice,  to  sift  the  affair  to  the  bottom,  with  rigorous  impartiality.  This  in* 
A.  D.  1615.]  junction  was  executed  with  great  industry  and  severity ;  and 
the  whole  complication  of  guilt  was  carefully  unravelled.  The  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  some  of  the  inferior  criminals,  were  condemned  and  executed ; 
Somerset  and  his  countess  were  soon  after  found  guilty,  but  reprieved  and 
pardoned  after  some  years  of  strict  confinement.  The  king's  duplicity  and 
injustice  on  this  occasion  are  urged  as  very  great  stains  upon  his  character. 
Somerset  was  in  his  presence  at  the  time  the  officer  of  justice  oame  to  appre- 
hend him ;  and  boldly  reprehended  that  minister's  presumption  for  daring  to 
arrest  a  peer  of  the  realm  before  the  king.  But  James,  being  informed  of 
the  cause,  said  with  a  smile,  '*Nay,  nay,  you  must  go:  for,  if  Coke  should 
send  for  myself,  I  most  comply."  He  then  embraced  him  at  parting,  begged 
he  would  return  immediately,  and  assured  him  he  could  not  live  vrithoot  his 
company:  and  yet  he  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back,  than  be  exclaimed, 
**  Go,  and  the  devil  go  with  thee !  I  shall  never  see  thy  face  again."  He 
vras  also  heard  to  vrish,  some  time  after,  that  God's  curse  might  fall  upon  him 
and  his  family,  if  he  should  pardon  those  whom  the  law  should  condemn. 
However,  he  afterwards  restored  them  both  to  liberty,  and  granted  them  a 

Sension,  with  which  they  retired,  and  languished  out  the  remainder  of  their 
ves  in  guilt,  infamy,  and  mutual  recrimination. 

But  the  king  had  not  been  so  improvident  as  to  part  witii  one  favourite 
before  he  had  provided  himself  with  another.  This  was  George  Ytlliers,  a 
younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  who  bad  returned  from  his  travels,  and  whom 
the  enemies  of  Somerset  had  taken  occasion  to  throw  in  the  king's  way,  certain 
that  his  beauty  and  fashionable  manners  would  do  the  rest.  Accordingly,  he 
bad  been  placed  in  a  comedy  full  in  tho  king's  view,  and  immediately  caught 
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tlie  noMVcVfl  affeetions.  The  history  of  the  time,  whioh  appears  not  without 
acMBae  degree  of  maligotty  against  this  monarch,  does  not  however  insinuate 
any  tiling  flagitioos  in  these  connexions,  but  imputes  his  attachment  rather  to 
a  wealcoess  of  understanding  than  to  any  perversion  of  appetite.  Yilliers  was 
immediately  taJcen  into  the  lying's  service,  and  the  office  of  cup-bearer  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Somerset  had  used  all  his  interest 
to  depress  him ;  his  stem  jealousy  only  served  the  more  to  interest  tiie  king 
in  the  young  man's  behalf. 

After  Somerset's  fall,  the  favour  of  James  was  wholly  turned  upon  young 
Villiera ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  created  him  viscount  Yilliers,  earl, 
marquis,  and  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  Garter,  master  of  the  horse, 
chief  justice  in  eyre,  warden  of  the  cinaue  ports,  master  of  the  kings's-bench 
office,  steward  of  Westminster,  consteble  of  Windsor,  and  lord  high-admiral 
of  England.  His  mother  obtained  the  title  of  countess  of  Buckingham ;  his 
brother  was  created  viscount  Purbeck ;  and  a  numerous  train  of  needy  rela- 
tions were  all  pushed  up  Into  credit  and  authority.  It  may,  indeed,  be  reck- 
(Kied  among  the  most  capridaus  circumstances  of  this  monarch's  reign,  that 
he,  who  was  bred  a  scholar,  should  choose  for  his  favourites  the  most  illite- 
rate persons  about  his  court ;  that  he,  whose  personal  courage  was  greatly 
suspected,  should  lavish  his  honours  upon  those  whose  only  accomplishments 
were  a  skill  in  the  warlike  exercises  of  the  times. 

When  unworthy  favourites  were  thus  advanced,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
If  the  public  concerns  of  the  kingdom  were  neglected,  and  men  of  real  merit 
left  to  contempt  and  misery.  Yet  such  was  the  case  at  present,  with  regard 
to  the  cautionary  towns  in  Holland,  and  the  brave  sir  Walter  Raleigh  at 
home. 

In  the  preceding  reign,  Elisabeth,  when  sh^  gave  assistance  to  the  Duteb, 
at  that  time  shaking  oif  the  Spanish  yoke,  was  not  so  disinterested,  upon  her 
lending  them  large  sums  of  money,  as  not  to  require  a  proper  deposit  for  being 
repaid.  The  Duteh,  therefore,  put  into  her  hands  the  three  important  for- 
treaaes  of  Flushing,  Brille,  and  Ramekens,  which  were  to  be  restored  upon 
payment  of  the  money  due,  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  eight  hundred 
thoasand  pounds.  But  James,  in  his  present  exigency,  having  to  supply  a 
needy  favourite  and  a  craving  court,  agreed  to  evacuate  these  fortresses,  upon 
the  payment  of  a  third  part  of  the  money  which  was  strictly  due.  The  cau- 
tionary towns  were  evacuated,  which  had  held  the  states  in  totol  [a.  d.  16I6L 
subjection,  and  which  an  ambitions  or  enterprising  prince  would  have  regarded 
aa  his  most  valuable  possessions. 

The  universal  murmur  which  this  impolitic  measure  produced  was  soon  after 
heightened  by  an  act  of  severity  which  still  continues  as  the  blackest  stain 
upon  this  monarch's  memory.  The  brave  and  learned  Raleigh  had  been  eon- 
fined  in  the  Tower  almost  from  the  beginnii]|^  of  James's  accession,  for  a  con- 
spiracy which  had  never  been  proved  against  him;  and  in  that  abode  of 
wretchedness  he  wrote  several  valuable  performances,  which  are  still  in  the 
highest  esteem.  His  long  sufferings,  and  his  ingenious  writings,  bad  now 
turned  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  in  his  favour ;  and  they  who  once  detested 
the  enemy  of  Essex,  could  not  help  pitying  the  long  captivity  of  this  philoso- 
phical soldier.  He  himself  still  struggled  for  freedom;  and  perhaps  it  was 
wit^l^is  desire  that  he  spread  the  report  of  his  having  discovered  a  gold-mine 
in  Oniana,  which  was  sufficient  not  only  to  enrich  the  adventurers  that  should 
seize  it,  but  to  afford  immense  treasures  to  the  nation.  The  king,  either  be- 
lieving his  assertions,  or  willing  to  subject  him  to  farther  disgrace,  granted 
him  a  commission  to  try  his  fortune  in  quest  of  these  golden  schemes ;  but 
still  reserved  his  former  sentence  as  a  check  upon  his  future  behaviour. 

Raleigh  was  not  long  in  making  preparations  for  this  adventure,  which, 
from  the  sanguine  manner  in  which  he  carried  it  on,  many  believed  be  thought 
to  be  as  promising  as  he  described  it.  He  bent  his  course  to  Guiana ;  and 
remaining  himself  at  the  modth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  with  five  of  the  largest 
ships,  he  sent  the  rest  op  the  stream,  under  the  command  of  his  son  and  of 
captain  Key  mis,  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests.  But  instead  of  a 
country  abounding  in  gold,  as  toe  adventurers  were  taught  to  expect,  they 
foond  the  Spaniards  warned  of  thdr  approach,  and  prepared  in  arms  to 
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receive  them.  Yoong  Raleigh,  to  cncoarage  his  men,  called  oat  that  **' 
was  the  trae  mine/'  meaning  tlie  town  of  St  Thomas,  which  he  was  approach- 
ing;  *'  and  that  none  but  fools  looi^ed  for  an^  other :"  bat  Jnst  as  he  was  spealc- 
ing,  he  received  a.  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  was  followed 
by  another  disappointment :  for,  when  the  Bnglish  took  possession  of  the  town, 
tliey  found  nothing  in  it  of  anv  value. 

It  was  Keymis  who  pretended  that  he  had  seen  the  mine,  and  gave  the  first 
account  of  it  to  Raleigh :  but  he  now  began  to  retract ;  and  thoagh  he  was 
within  two  hoars'  march  of  the.  place,  he  refused,  on  the  most  absurd  pre- 
tences, to  take  any  effectual  step  towards  finding  it.  He  returned,  therefore, 
to  Raleigh  with  die  melancholy  news  of  his  son's  death ;  and  then  going  into 
his  cabin,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 

Ralesgh,  in  this  forlorn  situation,  found  now  that  all  his  hopes  were  OTer; 
and  saw  his  misfortunes  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had 
nodertaken  to  command.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  his  situa- 
tion, partloularly  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  be  carried  back  to  Bnglaod 
to  answer  for  Ids  conduct  to  the  king.  It  is  pretended  that  he  employed 
many  artifices,  first  to  engage  his  men  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  a 
lime  of  peace ;  and  on  failure  of  that  scheme,  to  make  his  escape  into  France. 
But  all  these  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's  hands, 
and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  fellow-adventurers,  before  the  privy- 
council.  Count  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  made  heavy  complaints 
against  the  expedition ;  and  the  king  declared  that  Raleigh  had  express  or- 
ders to  avoid  all  disputes  and  hostilities  against  the  Spaniards:  wherefore,  to 
give  the  court  of  Spain  a  particular  instance  of  his  attachment,  he  signed  a 
A.  D.  1618.]  warrant  for  his  execution,  not  for  the  present  offence,  but  for  Ins 
former  oonspiracy ;  thus  shewing  himself  guilty  of  oomiplicated  injas^ce ;  un- 
just in  originally  having  condmned  him  without  proof;  unjust  in  having 
trusted  a  man  with  a  commission,  without  a  pardon  expressive  of  that  confi- 
dence ;  unjust  in  punishing  wiUi  death  a  transgression  that  did  not  deserve  it; 
hut  most  unjust  of  all,  when  he  refused  a  new  trial,  and  condemned  him  upon 
an  obsolete  sentence.  This  great  man  died  with  the  same  fortitude  that  he 
had  testified  through  life :  he  observed,  as  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it 
was  a  sharp  but  a  sure  remedy  for  all  evils ;  hia  harangue  to  the  people  was 
calm  and  eloquent ;  and  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  with  the  ntmost  indif- 
ference. His  death  ensured  him  that  popularity  which  his  former  intrepidity 
and  his  sufferings,  ao  much  greater  than  his  crimes,  had  tended  to  procure 
him ;  and  no  measure  in  this  reign  was  attended  with  so  much  public  dissa- 
tisfaotion.  The  death  of  this  great  man  was  soon  followed  by  the  disgrace  of 
a  still  ipreater,  namely,  the  chancellor  Bacon,  who  was  accused  of  reodvieg 
bribes  in  his  oflke ;  and  pleading  guilty,  was  degraded  and  fined  forty  tboo- 
saod  pounds ;  but  his  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  king. 

The  reasons  for  James's  partiality  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  ease  of 
Raleigh  soon  became  apparent  This  monarch  had  entertained  an  opinion, 
which  was  peculiar  to  himself,  that  in  marrying  his  son  Charles,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  any  alliance  below  that  of  royalty  would  be  unworthy  of  him ;  he 
tiierefore  was  obliged  to  seek,  either  in  the  court  of  France  or  Spain,  a  suit- 
able match :  and  he  was  taught  to  think  of  the  latter.  Gondomar,  peroeivinff 
this  weak  monareh's  partiality  to  a  crowned  head,  made  an  offer  of  tiie  second 
daughter  of  Spain  to  prince  Charles :  and  that  he  might  r^er  the  tempta- 
tion irresistible,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  immense  fortune  which  should  attend  the 
princess.  However,  this  was  a  negotiation  which  was  not  likely  soon  to  be 
concluded ;  and  from  the  time  the  idea  was  first  started,  James  saw  Ihre  yean 
elapse  without  bringing  the  treaty  to  any  kind  of  conclusion. 
-  A  delay  of  this  kind  was  very  displeasing  to  the  king,  who  had  all  along  an 
eye  on  the  great  fortune  of  the  princess ;  nor  was  it  less  disagreeable  to  prince 
Charles,,  who,  bred  up  with  ideas  of  romantic  passion,  was  in  love  without 
ever  seeing  the  object  of  his  affections.  In  this  general  tedium  of  delay,  a 
project  entered  the  head  of  Yilliers  (who  had  for  some  years  ruled  the  king 
with  absolute  authority)  that  was  fitter  to  be  conceived  by  the  knight  of  a 
romanoe,  than  by  a  minister  and  a  statesman.  It  was  nothing  less  than  that 
the  prince  should  travel  in  disguise  into  Spain,  and  visit  the.  object  of  bis 
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•fectens  io  person.  Bueking^am,  wbo  wished  to  iDgratfatje  Mmsctf  irith  (Ae 
prince,  offlTered  to  be  bis  companion ;  and  the  king^,  whose  TOslncsrs  it  tras  to 
check  so  wild  a  scheme,  gave  his  eonsent  to  this  hopefnl  proposal.  iThefr 
adventores  on  this  strange  project  coaki  flif  novels,  and  have  acfualfy  been 
made  the  sobject  of  many.  Charles  was  the  knight-errant,  and  [a.  d.  l(XA 
Buckingham  was  his  esquire.  They  travefled  throagh  France  in  ifisguise, 
assuming  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith.  They  went  to  a  l>ali  at  Paris, 
where  tlie  prince  first  saw  the  princess  Henrietta,  whom  be  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  They  were  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  Spain  with  all  possible  demonstrations  ot  respect ;  but 
Boekingham  flffed  the  whole  city  with  intrigues,  adventures,  serenades,  cbal- 
feniges,  and  jealousy.  To  complete  the  eatalogde  of  his  folfies,  he  fell  in  love 
with  tlie  countess  of  Olivares,  the  prime  minister's  wife,  and  insulted  that 
atiaister  in  person.  Tliese  levities  were  not  to  be  endured  at  such  a  court  as 
tbat  of  Spain,  where  Jealousy  is  so  prevalent,  and  decorum  so  much  observed ; 
the  match  was  tberefore  broken  oif.  Historians  do  not  assign  the  reason ;  but 
if  we  may  credit  the  novelists  of  that  timcy  the  prince  bad  already  &xea  Iiis 
allbctions  upon  the  French  princess. 

In  fact,  a  match  for  this  prince  was  soon  after  negotiated  with  Henrietta, 
wiio  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  this  met'with  better 
raceess  tlian  the  former.  However,  the  king  had  not  the  same  allorements  in 
prosecnting  this  match  as  the  former,  as  the  portion  promised  him  was  much 
smaller ;  but,  wflKng  that  his  son  should  not  be  altoj^cther  (fisappointed  of  a 
inide,  as  the  king  in  France  demanded  only  the  same  terms  which  bad  been 
atfeted  to  the  court  of  Spain,  James  conseuted  to  comply.  In  an  article  of 
bis  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  education  of  the  chifdren,  till 
Che  age  of  thirteen,  should  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  this  probably  save  that 
tarn  towards  popery,  wUcb  has  since  been  the  nrin  or  that  nnfortunato 
family. 

Indeed,  a  variety  of  causes  seemed  to  conspire  with  their  own  imprudence 
to  bring  down  upon  them  those  evils  wlkieh  they  afterwards  experienced.  Tlie 
boase  of  commons  was  by  this  time  become  quite  unmanageable ;  the  pix>di- 
gality  of  James  to  his  favourites  bad  made  Ms  necessities  so  many,  that  he 
was  contented  to  sell  the  different  branches  of  his  prerogative  to  the  commons, 
one  after  tiie  other,  to  procure  soppKes.  In  proportion  as  they  perceived  his 
wants,  they  found  out  new  grievances ;  and  every  grant  of  money  was  sure  to 
come  with  a  petition  for  redress.  The  Struggles  between  him  and  his  parlia- 
ment had  been  growing  more  and  more  violent  every  session ;  and  the  last 
advanced  their  pretensions  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  began  to  take  the  alarm ; 
but  those  evils,  to  which  the  weakness  of  this  monarch  had  contributed  to  give 
birth,  feH  upoo  his  successor. 

These  domestic  troubles  were  attended  bv  others  still  more  important  in 
Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end  the  most  dangerons  effects.  The 
kini^s  eldest  daughter  bad  been  married  to  Frederic  the  elector  palatine  of 
Germany ;  and  this  prince,  having  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown  from  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  was  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Holland.  His  affinity  to  the 
Bi^lish  crown,  his  misfortunes,  but  particularly  the  protestant  religion  for 
which  be  had  contended,  were  strong  motives  for  the  people  of  England  to 
wish  well  to  his  cause ;  and  frequent  addressee  were  sent  from  the  commons 
to  spur  up  James  to  take  a  part  in  the  German  contest,  and  to  replace  the 
ensiled  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  James  at  first  attempted  to 
ward  off  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law  by  negotiations ;  but  these  nroving 
otterTy  ineffectual,  it  was  resolved  at  last  to  rescue  (he  Palatinate  from  the 
emperor,  by  foree  of  arms.  Accordingly,warwas  declared  against  Ta.  d.  1^, 
Spain  and  the  einperor ;  six  thousand  men  were  sent  over  into  Holland,  to 
assist  prince  Maurice  in  his  schemes  against  those  powers ;  the  people  were 
every  where  elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  satisfied  with  any 
war  which  was  to  exterminate  the  papists.  This  army  was  folk>wed  by  an- 
other consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  count  Mansfeldt;  and 
(be  couit  of  France  promised  its-  assistance.  But  the  English  were  disap- 
pointed in  all  their  views.  The  troops,  sailing  to  Calais,  found  no  orders  lor 
12.  2M 
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receive  them.  Yooni^  Raleigli,  to  cncoarage  bis  men,  called  oat  that  '^Tiiii 
was  the  true  mine/'  meaning  the  town  of  St  Thomas,  which  he  was  approach- 
ing ;  "  and  that  none  but  fools  loolced  for  an^  other :"  bat  jast  as  he  was  speak- 
ing, he  received  &  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired.  This  was  followed 
by  another  disappointment:  for,  when  the  English  took  possession  of  the  town, 
they  found  nothing  in  it  of  any  value. 

It  was  Keymis  who  pretended  that  he  had  seen  the  mine,  and  gave  the  first 
account  of  it  to  Raleigh :  but  he  now  began  to  retract ;  and  though  he  wai 
within  two  hoars'  march  of  the.  place,  he  refused,  on  the  most  absurd  pre- 
tences, to  take  any  effectual  step  towards  finding  it.  He  returned,  therefore, 
to  Raleigh  with  the  melancholy  news  of  his  son's  death ;  and  then  going  into 
his  cabin,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 

Raldgli,  in  this  forlomr  situation,  found  now  that  all  his  hopes  were  over; 
and  saw  his  misfortunes  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  those  whom  he  had 
undertaken  to  command.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  his  situa- 
tion, partioularly  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  be  carried  back  to  England 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  king.  It  is  pretended  that  he  employed 
many  artificei,  first  to  engage  his  men  to  attack  the  Spanish  settlements  at  a 
time  of  peace ;  and  on  failure  of  that  scheme,  to  make  his  escape  Into  France. 
But  all  these  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was  delivered  into  the  king's  hands, 
and  strictly  examined,  as  well  as  his  feltow-adventurers,  before  the  privy- 
council.  Count  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  made  heavy  complaints 
against  the  expedition ;  and  the  king  declared  that  Raleigh  had  express  or- 
ders to  avoid  all  disputes  and  hostilities  againist  the  Spaniards:  wherefore,  to 
give  the  court  of  Spain  a  particular  instance  of  his  attachment,  he  signed  a 
A.  D.  1618.]  warrant  for  his  execution,  not  for  the  present  offence,  but  for  his 
former  conspiracy ;  thus  shewiiH^  himself  guilty  of  complicated  injustf  ce ;  on- 
just  in  originally  having  condcnmned  him  without  proof;  unjust  in  having 
trusted  a  man  with  a  commission,  withoat  a  pardon  expressive  of  that  confi- 
dence ;  unjust  in  punishing  with  death  a  transgression  that  did  not  deserve  it; 
but  most  unjust  of  all,  when  he  refused  a  new  trial,  and  condemned  him  opoa 
aa  obsolete  sentence.  This  great  man  died  with  the  same  fortitude  that  be 
had  testified  throogh  life :  he  observed,  as  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  that  it 
was  a  sharp  but  a  sure  remedy  for  all  evils ;  hia  harangue  to  the  people  wat 
calm  and  eloquent;  and  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference. His  death  ensured  him  that  popularity  which  his  former  intrepidity 
and  his  sufferings,  so  much  greater  than  his  crimes,  had  tended  to  procure 
him ;  and  no  measure  in  this  reign  was  attended  with  so  much  public  dissa* 
tisfaction.  The  death  of  this  great  man  was  soon  followed  by  the  disgrace  of 
a  still  greater,  namely,  the  chancellor  Bacon,  who  was  aocused  of  reoeivisg 
iiribes  IB  his  oflke ;  and  pleading  guilty,  was  degraded  and  fined  for^  thoo- 
aand  pounds ;  but  his  fine  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the  king. 

The  reasons  for  James's  partiality  to  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  ease  of 
Raleigh  soon  became  apparent  This  monarch  had  entertained  aa  opiaionr, 
which  was  peculiar  to  mmself,  that  in  marrying  his  son  Charles,  the  pnnce  of 
Wales,  any  alliance  below  that  of  royalty  would  be  unworthy  of  him ;  h® 
therefore  was  obliged  to  seek,  either  in  the  court  of  France  or  Spain,  a  suit- 
able match :  and  he  was  taught  to  think  of  the  latter.  Gondomar,  percdnng 
this  weak  monarch's  partiality  to  a  crowned  head,  made  an  offer  of  the  sfcond 
daughter  of  Spain  to  prince  Charles :  and  that  he  might  render  the  tempta- 
tion irresistible,  he  gave  hopes  of  an  immense  fortune  which  should  attend  the 
princess.  However,  this  was  a  negotiation  which  was  not  lilcely  soon  to  be 
concluded ;  and  from  the  time  the  idea  was  first  started,  James  saw  t^9  yean 
elapse  without  bringing  the  treaty  to  any  kind  of  conclusion. 
-  A  delay  of  this  kind  was  very  displeasing  to  the  king,  who  had  all  along  an 
eye  on  the  great  fortune  of  the  princess ;  nor  was  it  less  disagreeable  to  prince 
Charles,,  who,  bred  up  with  ideas  of  romantic  passion,  was  in  love  without 
ever  seeing  the  object  of  his  affections.  In  this  general  tedium  of  delay,  a 
project  entered  the  head  of  Villiers  (who  had  for  some  years  ruled  the  kiog 
with  absolute  authority)  that  was  fitter  to  be  conceived  by  the  knight  of  a 
romance,  than  by  a  minister  and  a  statesman.  It  was  nothing  less  than  tkst 
the  prince  should  Uavol  in  disguise  into  Spain,  and  visit  the.  object  of  ais 
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tfectens  id  perwm.  Bntkhigham,  who  wished  to  in^nitfate  Mmsctf  with  the 
prince,  offered  'to  be  bis  eomimnion ;  and  tbe  king^,  whose  fm^e^s  i(  was  to 
checl:  so  wild  a  scheme,  gave  his  eonsent  to  Ihfs  hopefal  proposal.  Tbeir 
adveotores  on  tliis  strange  project  cookt  fllf  noTels,  and  hove  actualfy  Leen 
tnade  the  sabjeet  of  many.  Charles  was  the  knight-errant,  and  [a.  d.  I022L 
Boekingfaam  was  his  esquire.  They  travelled  through  France  in  disgnise, 
assuming  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith.  They  went  to  a  ball  at  Paris, 
where  the  prince  first  saw  the  princess  Henrietta,  whom  Ire  afterwards  mar- 
ried, and  wlio  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  They  were  re- 
ceived at  the  coort  of  Spain  with  aH  possible  demonstrations  of  respect ;  but 
Baddngham  Iffled  the  whole  citv  with  intrignes,  adventm-eS,  serenades,  chal- 
lenges, and  jealousy.  To  complete  the  catalogde  of  his  folfies,  he  fell  in  love 
with  tbe  countess  of  Olivares,  the  prime  minister's  wife,  and  insulted  that 
fBiaister  in  person.  These  levities  were  not  to  be  endured  at  such  a  court  as 
that  of  Spain,  where  iealoasy  is  so  prevalent,  and  decorum  so  much  observed ; 
the  match  was  therefore  broken  olf.  Bistorians  do  not  assign  the  reason ;  bat 
If  we  may  credit  tbe  novelists  of  that  time,  the  prince  had  already  fixed  liis 
alfections  npon  the  French  princess. 

In  fact,  a  match  for  this  prince  was  soon  after  negotiated  with  Ifenrietta, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  this  met'with  better 
soccess  titan  the  former.  However,  ibe  king  had  not  the  same  allurements  in 
proseenting  tliis  match  as  the  former,  as  the  portion  promised  him  was  much 
soBaller ;  but,  willing  that  his  son  should  not  be  altogether  disappointed  of  a 
bride,  as  the  king  of  France  demanded  only  the  same  terms  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  coart  of  Spain,  James  consented  to  comply.  In  an  article  of 
Ilia  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipolated  that  the  education  of  the  children,  till 
tbe  age  of  thirteen.  Should  belong  to  (he  mother ;  and  this  probably  cave  that 
twm  towards  popery,  wHch  has  since  been  tiio  ndn  or  that  onfortonate 
family. 

Indeed,  a  variety  of  causes  seemed  to  conspire  with  their  own  imprudence 
to  bring  down  npon  them  those  evils  wttch  they  afterwards  experienced.  Tlie 
hoose  of  conmions  was  by  this  time  become  quite  unmanageable ;  the  prodi- 
gality of  James  to  his  favourites  bad  made  ms  necessities  so  many,  that  he 
was  contented  to  sell  the  different  branches  of  his  prerogative  to  the  commons, 
out  after  the  other,  to  procure  supplies.  Iir  proiwrtlon  as  tiiey  perceived  his 
wants,  they  found  out  new  grievances ;  and  every  grant  of  money  was  sure  te 
eome  with  a  petition  for  redress.  The  Straggles  between  him  and  his  parlia- 
ment had  been  growing  more  and  more  violent  every  session ;  and  the  last 
advanced  their  pretensions  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  began  to  take  the  alarm ; 
bat  (hose  evils,  to  which  the  weakness  of  this  monarch  had  contributed  to  give 
birth,  feH  upon  his  successor. 

These  domestic  troubles  were  attended  bv  others  still  more  important  in 
Germany,  and  which  produced  in  the  end  the  most  dangerous  effects.  The 
king's  cidiest  daughter  bad  been  married  to  Frederic  the  elector  palatine  of 
Germany ;  and  this  prince,  having  accepted  the  Bohemian  crown  from  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  Second,  was  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  In  Holland.  His  affinity  to  the 
English  crown,  his  misfortunes,  but  partlcularlv  the  protestant  religion  for 
which  he  had  contended,  were  strong  motives  for  the  people  of  England  to 
wish  well  to  his  cause ;  and  frequent  addressee  were  sent  from  the  commons 
to  spur  up  James  to  take  a  part  in  the  German  contest,  and  to  replace  the 
es^iled  prince  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  James  at  first  attempted  to 
ward  off  tbe  misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law  by  negotiations ;  but  these  proving 
ntterfy  Ineffectual,  it  was  resolved  at  last  to  rescue  the  Palatinate  from  the 
emperor,  by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  warwas  declared  against  [a.  d.  1^24. 
Spain  and  the  emperor ;  six  thousand  men  were  sent  over  into  Holland,  to 
assist  prince  Maurice  in  his  schemes  against  those  powers ;  the  people  were 
every  where  elated  at  the  courage  of  their  king,  and  were  satisfied  with  any 
war  which  was  to  exterminate  the  papists,  l^is  army  was  followed  by  an* 
other  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  bv  count  Mansfeldt;  and 
the  court  of  France  promised  its-  assistance.  But  the  Bnglish  were  disap- 
pointed  in  all  their  views.  Tb<$  troops,  sailing  to  Calais,  found  no  orders  lor 
12.  3  m 
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their  admission.  After  waitiog  in  vain  for  some  time,  they  were  oblifrcd  to 
sail  towards  Zealand,  where  no  proper  measures  were  yet  taken  for  their  dis- 
embarkation. Meanwhile  a  pestilential  distemper  crept  in  among  the  forces, 
so  long  cooped  np  in  narrow  vessels;  half  the  army  died  while  on  board,  and 
the  other  half,  weakened  by  sickness,  appeared  too  small  a  body  to  march 
into  the  Palatinate;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-concerted  and  fruitless  expe- 
dition. 

Whether  this  misfortune  had  any  effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  king,  is 
uncertain;  but  he  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  tertian  ague.  When  his 
courtiers  assured  him,  from  the  proverb,  that  it  was  health  for  a  king,  be  re- 
plied, that  the  proverb  was  meant  for  a  young  king.  After  some  (its,  he  found 
himself  extremely  weakened,  and  sent  for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to 

Sersevere  in  the  protestant  religion ;  then  preparing  with  decency  and  courage 
[ar.  27, 1625.]  to  meet  his  end,  he  expired,  after  a  reign  over  England  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  With  regard  to 
foreign  negotiations,  James  neither  understood  nor  cultivated  them  ;  and  per- 
haps in  a  kingdom  so  situated  as  England,  domestic  politics  are  alone  suffi- 
cient. His  reign  was  marked  with  none  of  the  splendours  of  triumph,  nor 
with  any  new  conquests  or  acquisitions;  but  the  arts  were  nevertheless 
silently  going  on  to  improvement.  Reason  was  extending  her  influence,  and 
discovering  to  mankind  a  thousand  errors  in  religion,  in  morals,  and  in  govern- 
ment, that  had  long  been  reverenced  by  blind  submission.  The  Reformation 
had  produced  a  spirit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  investigation,  among  all  ranks 
of  mankind,  and  taught  them  that  no  precedents  could  sanctify  fraud,  tyranny, 
or  injustice.  James  taught  them  by  his  own  example  to  argue  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  king*s  prerogative  and  the  extent  of  the  subject's  liberty.  He  first 
began  by  setting  up  the  prescriptive  authority  of  kings  against  the  natural 
privileges  of  the  people ;  but  when  the  subject  was  submitted  to  a  controversy, 
It  was  soon  seen  that  the  monarch's  was  the  weaker  side. 
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Charles  L— a.  d.  1625  to  1641. 

Few  princes  have  ascended  a  throne  with  more  apparent  advantages  than 
Charles ;  and  none  ever  encountered  more  real  difficulties.  The  advantages 
were  such  as  might  flatter  even  the  most  cautious  prince  into  security ;  the 
difficulties  were  such  as  no  abilities  could  surmount.  He  found  himself,  upon 
coming  to  the  crown,  possessed  of  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  kingdom,  his 
right  undisputed,  his  power  strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  most 
potent  nations  in  Bnrope,  his  absolute  authority  tacitly  acknowledged  by  one 
part  of  his  subjects,  and  enforced  from  the  pulpit  by  the  rest.  To  add  to  all 
this,  he  was  loved  by  his  people,  whose  hearts  he  had  gained  by  his  virtues, 
his  humility,,  and  his  candour. 

But  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture  we  are  presented  with  a  very  differ- 
ent scene.  Men  had  begun  to  think  of  the  different  rights  of  mankind,  and 
found  tliat  all  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  inestimable  blessings  of  freedom. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  was  roused ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  the  ancient 
claims  of  monarcbs,  who  usurped  their  power  in  times  of  ignorance  or  danger, 
and  who  pleaded  in  succeeding  times  their  former  encroachments  as  prescrip- 
tive privileges.  Charles  had  been  taught  from  his  infancy  to  consider  the 
royal  prerogative  as  a  sacred  pledge,  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  alienate, 
much  less  his  duty  to  abridge.  His  father,  who  bad  contributed  so  much  to 
sink  the  claims  of  the  crown,  had,  nevertheless,  boldly  defended  them  in  his 
writings,  and  taught  his  son  to  defend  by  the  sword  what  he  had  only  incul- 
cated by  the  press.  Charles,  though  a  prince  of  tolerable  understanding,  had 
not  comprehension  enough  to  see  that  the  genius  and  disposition  of  his  people 
bad  received  a  total  change :  he  resolved  therefore  to  govern,  by  old  maxims 
and  precedents,  a  people  who  had  lately  found  out  that  these  maxims  wero 
established  in  times  of  ignorance  and  slavery. 
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In  the  foregoing  rei^s,  I  have  given  very  little  of  the  parliamentary  history 
of  flie  times,  which  would  have  led  me  oat  of  the  way ;  bat,in  the  present,  it 
will  be  proper  to  point  out  the  transactions  of  every  parliament,  as  they 
make  the  principal  figure  in  this  remarkable  sera,  in  which  we  see  genius  and 
fsourage  united  in  opposing  injustice,  seconded  by  custom,  and  backed  by 
power. 

Charles  undertook  the  reins  of  government  with  a  fixed  persuasion  that 
his  popularity  was  sufficient  to  carry  every  measure.  He  was  burdened 
with  a  treaty  for  defending  the  Palatinate,  concluded  in  the  late  reign ;  and  the 
war  declared  for  that  purpose  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  in  this.  But 
war  was  more  easily  declared  than  supplies  were  granted.  After  some  re- 
luctance, the  commons  voted  him  two  subsidies ;  a  sum  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient to  support  him  in  bis  intended  equipment,  to  assist  his  brother-in-law ; 
and  to  this  was  added  a  petition  for  punishing  papists,  and  redressing  the 
grievances  of  the  nation.  Buckingham,  who  had  been  the  late  king's  fa  von 
lite,  and  who  was  still  more  caressed  by  the  present  monarch,  did  not  escape 
their  censures ;  so  that,  instead  of  granting  the  sums  requisite,  they  employed 
the  time  in  disputations  and  complaints,  till  the  season  for  prosecuting  the 
intended  campaign  was  elapsed.  Charles,  therefore,  wearied  with  their 
delays,  and  offended  at  the  refusal  of  his  demands,  thought  proper  to  dissolve 
a  parliament  which  he  could  not  bring  to  reason. 

To  supply  the  want  of  parliamentary  aids,  Charles  had  recourse  to  some  of 
tlie  ancient  methods  of  extortion,  practised  by  sovereigns  when  in  necessi- 
tous circumstances.  That  kind  of  tax  called  a  benevolence  was  ordered  to 
be  exacted,  and  privy-seals  were  issued  accordingly.  In  order  to  cover 
the  rigour  of  this  step,  it  was  commanded  that  none  should  be  asked  for 
money  but  such  as  were  able  to  spare  it ;  and  he  directed  letters  to  different 
persons,  mentioning  tiie  sums  he  desired.  With  this  the  people  were  obliged, 
though  reluctantly,  to  comply ;  it  was  in  fact  authorised  by  many  precedents ; 
but  no  precedents  whatsoever  could  give  a  sanction  to  injustice. 

With  this  money,  a  fleet  was  equipped  against  Spain,  carrying  ten  tlioo- 
sand  men ;  the  command  of  which  army  was  intrusted  to  lord  Wimbledon, 
who  sailed  directly  to  Cadiz,  and  found  the  bay  full  of  ships  of  great  value.  But 
be  failed  in  making  himself  master  of  the  harbour,  while  bis  undisciplined  army 
landing,  instead  of  attacking  the  town,  could  not  be  restrained  from  indulg- 
ing themselves  in  the  wine,  which  they  found  in  great  abundance  on  shore. 
Farther  stay  therefore  appeared  fruitless ;  they  were  re-embarked ;  and  the 
plague  attacking  the  fleet  soon  afterwards,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  all 
hopes  of  success,  and  return  to  England.  Loud  complaints  were  made 
against  the  court,  for  intrusting  so  important  a  command  to  a  person  who 
was  judged  so  unqualified  for  the  undertaking. 

This  ineffectual  expedition  was  a  great  blow  to  the  court :  and,  to  retrieye 
the  glory  of  the  nation,  another  attempt  was  to  be  made,  but  with  a  more  cer- 
tain prospect  of  success.  New  supplies,  therefore,  being  requisite,  the  king 
was  resolved  to  obtain  them  in  a  more  regular  and  constitutional  manner 
than  before.  Another  parliament  was  accordingly  called ;  and  [a.  d.  1626. 
though  some  steps  were  taken  to  exclude  the  more  popular  leaders  of  the 
last  house  of  commons,  by  nominating  them  as  sheriffs  of  counties,  yet  the 
present  parliament  seemed  more  refractory  than  the  former.  When  the 
lung  laid  before  the  house  his  necessities,  and  asked  for  a  supply,  they^  voted 
Mm  only  three  subsidies,  which  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds ;  a  sum  no  way  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  war,  or 
the  necessities  of  the  state.  But  even  this  was  not  to  be  granted  until  the 
grievances  of  the  state  were  redressed.  Their  chief  indignation  was  levelled 
a^nst  Buckingham,  a  minister  who  had  no  real  merit,  and  the  great  infeli- 
eity  of  being  the  king's  favourite.  Whenever  subjects  resolve  to  attack  tho 
royal  prerogative,  they  begin  with  the  favourites  of  the  crown ;  and  wise 
monarohs  seldom  have  any.  Charles  was  not  possessed  of  the  art  of  making 
a  distinction  between  friends  and  ministers ;  and  whoever  was  his  friend, 
was  always  trusted  with  the  administration  of  his  affafrs.  He  loved  the  duke, 
and  undertook  to  protect  him ;  although  to  defei^d  a  person  so  obnoxious  to 
tiie  people,  was  to  share  his^  reproach.    The  commons  undertook  to  impeach 
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Itftt  Ad  Ihe  lovwr  feoAfe,  «rUI«1be  •»!  of  OiiaM,  who  tod  Ktteaad  bam  Mi 
QBubaMy  i«  Bpaiii,  accused  him  naiMif  bU  peera.  Tk»  piuport  x>f  th*  ebffge 
8(;aiiiM  bim  amovaied  to  little  more  lluui  tluil  he  had  ensr^aeed  too  muek 
power  fSor  biaaetf  aod  his  relations;  that  be  had  negloeled  togaaid  tb^  seas 
with  Ibe  fleet ;  and  that  be  bad  applied  a  plaster  to  the  late  blag's  side,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  poisonous,  and  to  hasten  his  end.  These  frivoloas  as- 
onsadons  wast  have  sunk  of  themselves,  had  ibcf  vat  been  intomperatiolj 
exposed  by  the  royal  anthoiity.  The  king  gave  orders  to  the  lord4:«eper  to 
oommand  the  eonunoos  eipressly  in  bis  name  not  to  meddle  with  his  oiMS- 
ter  and  servant  Buckingham.  The  mor«  to  enrs^ge  thm^  be  bad  him  eleol^ 
cd  cbancelloir  of  the  nniveraity  of  Cambridge,  and  wrote  that  body  a  letter 
of  thanks  for  their  eorapUance.  He  aawDsd  the  ^commons,  that  if  i^ey  woold 
not  comply  with  his  demimds,  that  be  nrould  try  new  cffunstU.  But  vbst 
jnstly  enraged  them  bcgr4Mid  all  snjtoranee,  was,  when  two  of  their  mem- 
l»ers,  sir  Dadky  Pifsgies  and  sir  Mbn  jSUiot,  complained  of  this  partiality  in . 
favoar  of  a  man  odmns  to  the  nation,  the  king  ordered  both  to  be  oomnitted ' 
to  prison  for  seditious  bebavionr.  This  was  an  open  not  of  yioleooe^  and 
should  have  been  snpportod,  or  never  attomptod. 

It  was  now  that  the  oonunons  justly  exclaimed  tha^  their  privileges  wem 
infringed,  and  aU  fneedom  of  debate  destroyed.  They  protested,  in  the  moit 
solemn  manner,  that  neither  of  their  members  had  said  any  thing  disrespect- 
Inl  of  the  king ;  and  Ibey  m^ife  pr^^parations  for  publishing  their  vindicatieo. 
The  king,  jwhose  character  it  was  to  shew  a  readiness  to  undertake  bamb 
measures,  but  not  to  support  tbem,  released  the  two  members;  and  this  ceoi- 

Eliance  confirmed  thatobstina^  in  the  house  which  bis  injuries  bad  contii- 
uted  to  give  rise  to.  The  «m1  of  Arundel,  Cor  bning  guilty  of  the  sane 
offence  in  the  bouse  nf  UhAb^  was  loasbly  ievprisonedy  and  as  tamely  dismisssd 
by  the  king.  Thus,  the  tsro  bouses  having  revised  to  answer  the  intentions 
of  the  court  witiiout  prerions  ^endiUons,  the  king,  rather  than  give  up  his 
favourite,  chose  to  be  withont  the  snpply,  and  therefore  once  more  dissolved 
the  parliament. 

The  new  counsels  wbiob  Charles  Imd  inentioned  to  the  parliament  wswe 
now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  snpply  his  necctisities.  Instead  of  making  pease 
with  Spain,  and  thus  trying  to  abridge  ins  expenses,  since  he  oonld  not  f  a* 
large  hu  ino^me,  he  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  to  keep  up  a  standing 
army  for  this  porpMe.  Perhaps,  also,  he  bad  a  farther  view  in  knepiog  his 
army  in  pay,  wbioh  was  to  seise  jppon  the  UbWty  of  his  subjects,  when  he 
tonnd  matters  ripe  for  ib^  execotion.  But  at  present  his  fiMves  wore  new 
levied,  iU  paid,  and  worse  disciplined ;  so  that  the  militia  of  the  oouatry,  that 
could  be  instently  led  out  ngainst  him,  were  far  his  superiors.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  gain  time  and  money,  a  commission  was  openly  granted  to  nam* 
pound  with  toe  catholics,  and  agree  ior  a  dispensation  of  the  penal  IwRrs 
against  tbem.  He  borrowed  a  anm  of  money  from  the  nobility,  wbone  con- 
tributions came  in  but  slowly.  Bat  the  greatest  stretch  of  bis  power  was  in 
the  levying  of  fA^nuMuy.  In  order  to  eqnip  a  fleet^  (at  least  this  was  the 
pretence  made,)  every  maritime  town  was  required,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  adjaoant  counties,  to  arm  a  oortain  number  of  vessels.  The  city  of  ton- 
don  was  rated  at  twenty  ships.  This  was  the  oommaocement  of  a  tax,  which 
afterwards,  being  «srriod  to  very  violent  lengths,  oreated  sndi  great  diioa»* 
tent  in  the  nation.  But  the  eatortiomt  of  the  nunisUy  did  not  rest  here^ 
Persons  of  birth  and  rank,  who  refused  the  loan,  wore  snmmoaed  before  the 
council ;  and,  npon  persisting  in  a  seAmal,  were  put  into  coofinea^ont.  Thus 
we  see  here,  as  in  every  civil  war*  something  to  blame,  on  one  side  and  the 
other;  both  sides  guilty  of  injustiee,  yet  each  actuated  bf  general  motives  of 
virtue ;  the  one  contending  for  the  inherent  libeitieTof  mankiAd,  the  other  for  the 
prescriptive  privileges  of  the  crown ;  both  drive*  to  all  the  extnemesnf  (alae- 
hood,  rapine,  and  injnstiea,  and  by  a  fiftte  attendaotoa  humanity  .permittingtiieiv 
actions  to  degenerate  from  Uke  motives  which  irst  set  tbem  m  motion. 

Hitherto  the  will  of  the  monarch  was  reluctantly  obii^nd :  most  of  Ibass 
who  refused  to  lend  their  mon^  were  thrown  into  prisctn*  and  patientiy  sub* 
mitted  to  con/inement,  or  appUed  by  petition  to  tfie  kii^  for  their  release* 
Five  peraoos  alone  undertook  to  defend  ibe  cause  of  itko  public ;  and,  al  lbs 
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rf  Hmt  wh»telM<ww>i,  wtie  rea»l?6J  to  iiy  wloft^rjr  i;^  Ung  Anally 
had  a  ra^t  lo  <MN»te«  tMr  yenwiis  priUioiit  an  inliimscm^ai  of  aoy  h/m, 
Tbe  aasMS  af  tfbefa  {Hiliiotf  ar«r«  w  TlMnnas  Oarnol,  iir  #Qto  CVorJbAtyMf 
Waiter  Bari,  air  Jote  fle¥«piii(^tiam,  av^  #ir  B4w»ri  Iiaiap4«9.  Tlh^ir  c«u#9 
was  broaifbt  to  a  ^olema  tnial  before  ^  JKjU^'0  JHeaielif  aibd  thf  fvliote  UdJbt 
dom  vaa  attoatiye  to  the  w9Qli  of  #0  imtportmd  a  tnbJL 

By  the  4ehai»  o«  ihii  •iil>je«t  it  ayyeiye4  that  |^f enal  [Ke^^  lif^ 
liberty  had  heeo  aecved  by  ae  kfts  tfian  9ix  4<ipr«Et  ^Mvii^a^  UMi  hy  mi 
article  of  the  Grail  Chanter  itself;  aii4  in  im^n  gi  tarbaleace  m^  9tiiimK 
the  pijaces  laingMgpA  ihoae  lawe ;  ajwd  of  thi*  9im  nany  eT^mpitoi  weop  ^94^ 
4aoedL  The  diiicollgr  thea  iay,  to  4eteifinipe  whoa  aneb  vMettt  n»ea#iir«#  wfi» 
expedient ;  bat  of  that  tbe  coart  ^Mtoaded  to  hte  the  fapiEeaKB  io^^  A#  il 
vaa  legal,  cherelbre,  that  Ibeie  fiir#  ipaatlemeia  ihaaid  i4e94  »e  Matotcu  by 
If  hiah  they  ang bt  deauMid  teU,  ao  U  if  00  e^pedieot  ia  the  ioonrt  to  reiMAd 
ihem  to  priaoo,  vKheui  detormjajieg  on  the  aaeeaeity  of  tohiaf^  hail  for  Ihf 
preaent.  Thie  was  a  erael  av asloft  of  juttioe,  and,  m  £ms|,  iiaUsMi  jmthsr- 
the  oaBit  Bor  the  eaaairr  party.  The  eoarit  iasiatod  thel  «a  hajd  fMmId  to 
takes :  the  oonolry  exclaimed  that  the  prMoaore  jihowdd  he  set  free* 

The  king  being  thus  ««ibroiyed  with  bis  padlaineatp  his  peojj^,  and  jonf 
of  the  HM»st  poveifiil  fisreiga  statos,  it  was  not  ifiilhpat  smaaemeot  i^ml  aH 
BMB  saw  hiM  enter  into  a  war  with  Fianee,  •  J^ngdon  wUb  {4.^.  h027. 
which  he  had  bat  lately  lormed  the  laoAt  natoral  aiJianee.  Xbie  aMMWOh* 
among  the  fbihles  of  agood  disposilson,  retied  too  maeh  09  the  stoaeoAy  «f 
Mm  aenrants ;  and  antong  others,  pcraiilted  Bttckiaghan  to  toad  hfaa  as  h» 
thonght  proper.  AU  historians  agnae  that  this  miniator  liad  4«ne<»iKod  hojpep 
of  gaimng  tbe  heart  of  the  qaeen  of  Fr  aace,  wMiiOt  at  tbe  sMae  tii»e»  ftrdinri 
JUchdien  aspired  to  the  aame  hoaoar.  The  malry  of  tbe#e  laaei¥tle#  prO' 
dnoad  an  inveterate  enmity  between  them ;  a«id,  CEom  a  pi9?ateaaaii><4>  thay 
feadfed  toinvolffe  their  respaoliye  natioas  in  the  dis|^ato«  tfowcwer  thi^ 
he,  war  was  declared  against  France ;  and  Cbarka  wm$  taogbt  to  tope,  that 
hostilities  with  that  kingdom  wamld  be  the  anrest  wewm  of  prodoetog  unani- 
mity at  home. 

Bot  tortone  aaemed  to  cannteiaat  all  this  nanareb  js  atteropto*  A  Heet  was 
aent  oat«  mider  the  iapmmnnd  «f  Bnokiioy^vQ,  to  reliefe  Ropbeile,  a  maritime 
town  in  France,  that  bad  long  eajojred  ita  prinieges  indyaadaot  ^  the 
Frendi  king,  hot  which  had  for  aense  years  emhraeeid  the  Mioimed  Ksiigion, 
and  was  now  heaiognd  by  a  formhlnbto  army.  This  «ape<Hlioo  was  v  aaifor^ 
tnnato  as  that  to  the  aaast  of  Spain*  The  duke's  Mieasares  were  sa  ill  ^aa- 
certed,  that  the  inhabitants  af  the  mty  shot  their  gates,  and  refiaaed  to  adnit 
allies,  of  whose  coming  they  were  not  pwwiaaiily  tofonaed.  Haatoad  of 
attockiag  the  island  of  <Meron,  which  was  leriile  and  defeaceleas«  he  heat  his 
coarse  to  the  isle  of  Rhi6,  which  was  gariiaonad  aad  well  forliOed^  Ufi 
attamptad  thara  to  starve  oat  the  gaiiison  of  BU  hiartia's  oaatf  e«  whiiii  was 
copionaly  snppiitid  with  proviatons  by  aea.  By  that  time,  the  Jraaeh  had 
landed  their  toroes  prif  ateljr  at  another  part  of  the  Island ;  so  that  Bucking- 
ham was  at  laatohli^sd  to  retreat  with  soph  pjedpitatioa*  that  two  thoaaaad  af 
Ma  men  weca  cot  to  piecea  before  he  oonld  ne-embark,  thoagb  be  0m  the 
laat  af  the  whole  army  that  (|nitted  the  shore.  This  proof  of  his  persanal 
ooarage,  howofar,  was  hut  a  smaH  snbject  of  eanaelation  tor  tha  diegniae 
which  bis  coantry  had  sustained ;  and  his  own  parson  weald  baya  been  the 
laat  they  wonld  hava  regretted. 

Tha  bad  aneoess  of  this  expeditioa  served  to  lander  the  doke  atill  aMre 
obnauoBS,  and  the  Ung  more  needy.  He  tbarefone  aesolvad  to  aatt  a  third 
parliament;  for  money  was  to  he  had  at  any  rato.  In  hie  fiflst  (a«  n.  MBS. 
apeach,  be  told  them  that  they  ware  aoavoked  on  poipoae  to  graat  the  anp- 
pKea;  and  that,  if  they  should  aegleet  to  contiiboto  iijmt  was  aaoaaaaiy  tor 
the  aapport  ^  the  state,  he  woild,  in  dischaige  of  hie  aanscienea,  ase  thase 
means  which  God  had  pat  into  his  hands,  tor  saving  that  whtoh  the  inliy  of 
eeilaia  persons  woaU  otherwise  endanger.  But  the  king  did  pot  find  Ails 
commons  intimidated  by  his  thveata,  or  by  those  of  the  lord>kaeper,  who  osm- 
aneaitcd  upon  what  he  said.  They  boldly  invei^bed  against  his  late  arbitrary 
■laaaavcs,  forced  loans,  benevolences,  tanes  without  consent  of  partis  aa—f, 
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arbitary  imprisonments,  billeting  soldiers,  martial  laws;  these  were  tbe 
grievances  complained  of,  and,  against  these  they  insisted  that  an  eternal 
remedy  should  be  provided.  An  immunity  from  these  vexations  they  allc^ged 
to  be  tbe  inherent  right  of  the  subject;  and  their  new  demands  they  resohed 
to  call  a  petition  of  right,  as  implying  privileges  they  had  already  been  pos- 
sessed of.  Nothing  could  be  more  just  than  the  enactment  of  the  contents 
of  this  petition  of  right.  The  Great  Charter,  and  the  old  statntes,  were  suHi- 
ciently  clear  in  favour  of  liberty ;  but  as  all  the  kings  of  England,  in  cases  of 
necessity  or  expediency,  had  been  accustomed  at  intervals  to  elude  them  ; 
and  as  Charles,  in  a  complication  of  instances,  had  lately  violated  them ;  it 
was  requisite  to  enact  a  new  law,  which  might  not  be  eluded  or  violated  by 
any  authority,  or  any  precedent  to  the  contrary. 

But  though  this  was  an  equitable  proposal,  and  though  a  ready  compliance 
with  it  might  have  prevented  many  of  the  disorders  that  were  about  to  ensue, 
Charles  was  taught  to  consider  it  as  the  most  violent  encroachment  on  his 
prerogative,  and  used  at  first  every  method  to  obstruct  its  progress.  When 
be  found  that  nothing  but  his  assent  would  satisfy  the  house,  he  gave  it ;  but 
at  first  in  such  an  ambiguous  manner,  as  left  him  still  in  possession  of  his 
former  power.  At  length,  however,  to  avoid  their  indignation,  and  still  more 
to  screen  his  favpurite,  he  thought  proper  to  give  them  full  satisfaction. 

He  came  therefore  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  usual  form 
of  words,  "  Soitfait  comme  il  est  dSiirSj  Let  it  be  law  as  it  is  desired,"  he  gave 
the  petition  of  right  all  tbe  sanction  that  was  necessary  to  pass  it  into  a  law. 
The  acclamations  with  which  the  house  resounded,  sufficiently  testified  tbe 
joy  of  the  people ;  and  a  bill  for  five  subsidies,  which  passed  soon  after,  was 
the  strongest  mark  of  their  gratitude. 

But  the  commons,  finding  their  perseverance  crowned  with  success  in  this 
instance,  were  resolved  to  carry  the  scrutiny  into  every  part  of  government 
which  they  considered  as  defective.  The  leaders  of  the  house  of  commons 
at  this  time  were  very  different  from  those  illiterate  barbarians  who,  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before,  came  up  to  the  capital,  not  to  grant  supplies,  bat  to  con- 
sider where  supplies  were  to  be  procured  ;  not  to  debate  as  legislators,  hot 
to  receive  commands  as  inferiors.  The  men  of  whom  the  present  parliaments 
were  composed,  were  persons  of  great  knowledge  and  extensive  learning,  of 
ondaunted  courage  and  inflexible  perseverance. 

A  little  before  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  a  commission  had  been 
granted  to  thirty-three  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  empowering  them 
to  meet  and  concert  among  themselves  the  methods  of  levying  money  by 
impositions  or  otherwise.  The  commons  applied  for  cancelling  that  com- 
mission ;  and  indeed  the  late  statute  of  the  petition  of  rights  seemed  to  render 
such  a  commission  entirely  unnecessary.  They  objected  to  another  commis- 
sion for  raising  money  for  the  introduction  of  a  thousand  German  horse, 
which,  with  just  reason,  they  feared  might  be  turned  ag^nst  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  They  resumed  also  their  censure  of  Buckingham,  whom  they 
resolved  implacably  to  pursue.  They  also  openly  asserted,  that  the  method 
of  levying  money  used  by  the  king,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  All  these  grievances  were  preparing  to  be  drawn  up  in  a  remon- 
strance to  his  majesty,  when  the  king,  hearing  of  their  intentions,  came  sud- 
denly to  the  house,  and  closed  the  session. 

But  they  were  not  so  easily  to  be  intimidated  in  -their  schmnes  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people:  They  urged  their  claims  with  still  more  force  on  their 
A.  D.  1629.1  next  sitting ;  and  the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  dis- 
cussed with  greater  precision  than  before.  This  tax  upon  merchandise  was 
a  duty  of  very  early  institution,  and  had  been  conferred  on  Henry  the  Fifth, 
and  all  succeeding  princes,  during  life,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
naval  force  for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  parliament  had 
usually  granted  it  as  of  their  special  favour,  in  tbe  beginning  of  each  reign, 
except  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had  it  not  conferred  on  him  by  parliament 
till  the  sixth  year  of  his  sitting  on  the  throne.  Although  he  had  continued  to 
receive  it  from  the  beginning,  yet  he  thought  it  neccssar}^  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament  to  insure  it  to  him ;  which  certainly  implied  that  it  was  not 
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an  inUereiit  privilege  of  the  crown.  Upon  this  argoment  the  commons  founded 
llteir  objections  to  the  levying  of  it  in  the  present  reign ;  it  was  a  tax  wliich 
ihey  bad  not  yet  granted,  and  it  bad  been  granted  by  them  in  every  preceding 
reign.  They  refused  therefore  to  grant  it  now ;  and  insisted  that  the  king 
could  not  levy  it  without  their  permission. 

This  bred  a  long  contest,  as  may  be  supposed,  between  the  commons  and 
tlic  crown.  The  officers  of  the  custom-house  were  summoned  before  the  com- 
mons, to  giye  an  account  by  what  authority  they  seized  the  goods  of  the  mer- 
chants who  had  refused  to  pay  these  duties.  The  barons  of  the  exchequer 
were  questioned  with  regard  to  their  decrees  on  that  head;  and  the  sheriff  of 
London  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  activity  in  supporting  the  custom- 
hottse  officers.  These  were  bold  measures ;  but  the  conmions  went  stiiKarther^ ' 
by  a  resolution  to  examine  into  religious  grievances;  and  a  new  spirit  of 
io tolerance  began  to  appear.  The  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  dismiss  a  par- 
liament which  he  found  himself  unable  to  manage ;  and  sir  John  Finch,  the 
speaker,  just  as  the  question  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  was  going  to 
be  put,  rose  up,  and  informed  the  house  that  he  had  a  command  from  Sie  king 
to  adjourn. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  and  indignation  of  the  commons 
npon  this  information.  Just  at  the  time  they  were  carrying  their  most  fa- 
vourite points  to  a  bearing,  to  be  thus  adjourned,  and  the  parliament  dis- 
solved, rendered  them  furious.  The  house  was  in  an  uproar ;  the  speaker 
was  pushed  back  into  his  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Holies  and  Valen* 
tine,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by  acclamation  rather 
than  Tote.  In  this  hasty  production.  Papists  and  Arminians  were  declared 
capital  enemies  to  the  state ;  the  obnoxious  duty  was  i;ondemned  as  contrary 
to  law  ;  and  not  only  those  who  raised  it,  but  those  who  paid  it,  were  consi- 
dered as  guilty  of  high  crime.  i 

in  consequence  of  this  violent  procedure,  sir  Miles  Hobart,  sir  Peter  Hay- 
man,  Selden,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode,  were,  by  the  king's  order,  committed 
to  prison,  under  pretence  of  sedition.  But  the  same  temerity  that  impelled 
Charles  to  imprison  them,  induced  him  to  grant  them  a  release.  Sir  John 
Elliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine,  were  summoned  before  the  King's  Bench ;  but 
tJiey  refusing  to  appear  before  an  inferior  tribunal,  for  faults  committed  in  a 
superior,  were  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  to  pay 
a  fine,  the  two  former  of  a  thousand  pounds  each,  and  the  latter  of  five  hun- 
dred, and  to  find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.  The  members  triumphed 
io  their  sufferings,  while  they  had  the  whole  kingdom  as  spectators  and  ap- 
plaaders  of  their  fortitude. 

While  the  king  was  thus  distressed  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  commons,  be 
felt  a  much  severer  blow  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  unpopularity.  It  had  been  resolved  once  more  to  undertake 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Rochelle ;  and  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  brother-in-law 
to  Buckingham,  had  been  sent  thither  in  the  year  1628,  but  returned  without 
effecting  any  tMng.  In  order  to  repair  this  disgrace,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
went  in  person  to  Portsmouth,  to  hurry  on  another  expedition,  and  to  punish 
such  as  had  endeavoured  to  defraud  the  crown  of  the  legal  assessments.  In 
the  general  discontent  that  prevailed  against  this  nobleman,  it  was  daily  ex- 
pected that  some  severe  measures  would  be  resolved  on ;  and  he  was  stigma- 
tized as  the  tyrant  and  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  There  was  one  Felton, 
who  caught  the  general  contagion, — an  Irishman  of  a  good  family,  who  had 
served  under  the  duke  as  lieutenant,  but  had  resigned  on  being  refused  his 
rank  on  the  death  of  his  captain,  who  was  killed  at  the  isle  of  Rh6.  This  man 
was  natu^lly  melancholy,  courageous,  and  enthusiastic ;  he  felt  for  his  coun- 
try, as  if  labouring  under  a  calamity  which  he  thought  it  in  the  power  of  bis 
single  arm  to  remove.  He  therefore  resolved  to  kill  the  duke,  and  thus  re- 
venge his  own  private  injuries,  while  he  did  service  also  to  God  and  man. 
Animated  in  this  manner  with  gloomy  zeal  and  mistaken  patriotism,  he  tra- 
velled down  to  Portsmouth  alone,  and  entered  the  town  while  the  duke  was 
surrounded  by  hi.s  levee,  and  giving  out  the  necessary  orders  for  embarkation, 
lie  was  at  that  tln\e  engaged  in  conversation  with  Sonbise,  and  other  French 
gentlemen ;  and  a  difference  of  sentiment  having  arisen  in  the  conference,  It 
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irri»  flUeaded  with*  alt  tliow  rlolMrt  gesticulattoim  irf  th  wMelb  foreigners  gene- 
AHy  eaforee  their  meanlog!.  The  conversation  being  finished,  the  duke  drew 
Hwraidi  the  door ;  and  wUfe  he  was  apeakidg  to  one  of  his  colonels,  Felton 
atmck  Utm  oter  tbnt  offieer*?  abenldet  in  tfie  braaet  with  Mt  knife.  The  dbke 
liad  only  time'to  say,  '*  The  villain  baa  killed  me/'  when  he  fell  at  the  colond'a 
lael,  ad  imtantff  expired.  Ko  one  had  seen  the  l>lew,  or  the  person  who  gave 
it}  bn«  in- the  eonfnakni  it  vraa  generally  aoppoaed  that  he  was  mnrdered  by 
one  of  the  FrenehnieD  who  appesMd  so  tiolent  in  fheir  Moiiena  but  a  little 
hefiNre.  They  were  aeoerdlngly  aecored,  as  Ibv  certain  pniiishttient ;  but  in 
tiie  iMiii  time  »  hat  was  picked  np,  on  the  inside  of  which  waa  sewed  a  paper 
senfaiiilng  four  or  Ave  Hnea  of  the  remonatrance  of  the  commons  against  the 
dnke ;  and  under  theee  Hoea  a  irtiort  e{aenlation,  desiring  aid  in  the  attempt. 
it  wan  now  eoncloded  timt  this  bat  must  belong  to  the  assassin  ;  and  while 
th^  were  eaititoyed  iit  eo^edtorea  whose  it  could  be,  a  man  witfroot  a  hat 
was  ieenr  walking  v«ry  oonifeaedly  before  the  door,  and  was  heard  to  cry 
•nt^  ^^  1  an  he.'*  He  disdained  denying  a  murder  in  which  he  gloried ;  and 
mnifnA  tiMt  he  ioekad  noon  the  dnke  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  as 
such  deserving  to  suffer.  ^EI^hen  asked  at  whose  instigation  he  had  perfonncd 
thM*  hsnid  4edd^  beanawerad  that  they  needed  not  trouble  theaMelves  in  that 
i«|cdiy }  that  his  eonseienoe  was^  his  only  prompter ;  and  that  no  man  on  earth 
esttid  di^Hwe  him  to  net  against  its  dictates.  He  snitered  trith  the  same 
dagtee  of  eonstaaey  to  the  last ;  and  there  were  many  who  admired  not  only 
his  flbrtllode,  b«t  the  action  for  which  he  snffered. 

The  king  had  always  the  highest  regard  for  Buckingham,  and  was  extremely 
iwstlied  at  his  death  ^  he  began  to  perceive  that  the  tide  of  popularity  was 
sntfMfly  tnroed  from  him^  and  that  thel>ehaviour  of  the  house  of  commons 
ewly  served  to  laereaae  the  gtfnerid  ^scontont.  He  felt  therefore  a  disgust 
against  parliaments ;  and  he  was  resolved  not  to  call  any  more,  till  he  should 
ass  imftifr  indioationa  of  a  compliant  disposition  in  the  nation.  Having  lost 
fcto  nivoavite,  lie  became  more  his  own  ministor,  and  never  afterwards  reposed 
ivait  waUmfeted  eonidenoe  in  any  other.  But  though  the  mtnister  of  the 
Sf^avro  #as  dnulsed,  the  msasares  still  continaed  tfie  same ;  the  same  dis- 
fegar J  to  Ae  psntiom  of  the  people,  the  same  desire  of  extending  aad  sup- 
piwtiag  the  prerdgativei  the  same  temerity,  and  the  same  weakness  of  con- 
dsfosMon. 

His  first  meaMHrSt  however,  now  being  left  witbont  a  minister  and  a  parlia- 
Inetily  was  «  pMdent  ene.  He  made  peace  with  tlie  two  crowns  against  whom 
he  ImuI  hitherto  wagsd  war,  which  had  l>een  entered  upon  without  necessity, 
and  conducted  wi&out  gloir.  Being  freed  from  time  embarrasments,  he 
bcnt  his  whsie  attention  to  the  management  of  the  internal  policy  of  the  king- 
ddaa,  and  took  two  men  as  his  associates  in  this  task,  who  stiil  acted  an  under- 
pSft  to  himadt  These  were  sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  whom  he  created  earl 
of  Straford,  and  Land,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

BtralTordi  by  his  eminent  tB^ents  and  abilities,  merited  all  the  confidence 
which  the  king  repoied  in  him.  His  character  was  stately  and  austere;  more 
Htled  to  proenve  estsem  than  love ;  M%  fidelity  to  the  king  was  unshaken ;  but. 
In  serving  llNi  inletssts  of  the  crown,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  an  agent 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  As  he  now  employed  all  his  counsels  to  sup- 
port the  prerogative,  which  he  formerly  endeavoured  to  diminish,  his  actions 
wei^  liable  to  the  imputation  of  self-interest  and  mnbition ;  bat  his  good  cha- 
racter is  private  life  made  up  for  that  seeming  dvpHcity  of  public  condoct. 

Laud  was  in  the  church  somewhat  resembling  Strafford  in  the  state,  rigid, 
severe,  punetnal,  and  indnstrious.  His  seal  was  unrelenting  in  the  cause  of 
religion ;  uid  the  forms,  as  established  in  the  reign  of  queen  Blisabeth,  seemed 
Sssentially  connected  with  it  His  desire  to  keep  these  on  their  former  foot- 
ing was  imprudent  and  severe ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  furious 
vppositioti  he  met  with  was  sufficient  to  excite  his  resentment 

Biliee  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  a  new  religious  sect  had  been  gaining  ground 
in  England*;  and  Its  adherents,  from  the  supposed  greater  parity  of  their 
manners,  were  called  Puritans.  Of  all  other  sects,  this  was  the  mos^  dan- 
gerous to  monarchy ;  and  the  tenets  of  it  were  more  calculated  to  support 
loat  imagined  equanty  which  obtains  in  a  state  of  nature.    The  partisans  of 
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Ihitf'  fdigan,  bcslng  gvnehiUy  men'of  wwiir,  oMiiMio  Umptmi  pttahed 
■eBtteeDts  iaio  a  toUd  opposiUoB  to  those  of  Rome;  aDo,  in  te  coub 
where  their  opinions  had  taken  place,  not  Onij  a'  religions  bift  a  poii 
froodeBi  hepM  to  be  establilrtied.  All  entfansiastsv  tnddlging  themselvi 
rmptaroas  flig bta*  eestasies,  vilionif,  and  inspirations,  bare  a  aatnrai  avei 
to  ail  -oaromoBies^  rites,  or  Ibrnn^  i^hieh  are  bat  external  means  of  soppl 
that  devotioB  whiob  they  want' no  prompter  bat  their  healts  to  inspire. 
mm»  bold  and  daring  spirit  which  aiseompanied  them  in  their  address 
the  Divinity,  appeared  in  their  political  speculations ;  and  the  principl 
civil  liberty,  whi<^  had  hitherto  been  almost  tdtidly  unknown  in  £01 
h€§Uk  to  riioot  forth  in  this  angraeious  soil.  It  is  not  to  be  w'ondere< 
therefore,  that  Ungs  and  bishops  were  eager  .to  suppress  the  growth  of 
aloas  so  aafaroavaUe  to  their  aoChority;  and  that  Land,  who  c^  all  men 
vaa  the  most  attached  to  oeremoay  aiAi  show,  slioaki  treat  with  rigour 
who  braved  him  itfto  afeverity.  The  trtitb  is,  that,  in  the  histories  of  the  ti 
we  find  the  great  cause  of  the  present  contest  between  the  king  and  his  pi 
to  arise  not  from  oitil  bat  religions  motites ;  not  from  a  desire  on  the 
hand  of  exteodittg-  power,  and  oir  the  other  of  promoting  liberty ;  but  m< 
from  the  ardour  of  the  king  in  supfiortilig  bishops,  surpliciBS,  sind  other  < 
monies  of  the  chareh,  and  the  fury  of  the  puritahs  in  abolishing  thostf  dis 
tioos  as  remnants  of  popbh  idolatry.  Those  distinctions  in  religion,  at 
day,  are  regarded  with  more  nnconoem ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  i6ore  a] 
ia^^to  the  disorders  of  those  times  to  civil  motives  of  establishing  lib 
which,  in  reaHty,  mode  bat  a  very  subordinate  odnsideratiott. 

The  humour  ai  the  nation  ran,  at  thAt  time,  into  that  extreme  which 
opposite  to  superstition;  and  those  ancient  ceremonies  to  which  men 
been  aocualomed  i»  Bngland-,  sinee  the  commencement  of  the  Reforms 
were  in  general  consideied  as  impious  and  idolfttrousi  It  was,  therefore 
moat  impMitie  time  itf»  the  world  for  Land  to  think  of  introducing  new  < 
■MMiies  and  observances^  which  oonld  not  fail  of  being  treated  with 
detestation.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on  boldly  with  his  injunctions  foi 
ohservaaoe  of  those  rites  which  in  themselves  were  of  no  moment,  and 
therelbre  as  uimeDessary  to  be  urged  by  him,  as  ridieulons  iu  being  op[) 
by  the  puritans* 

Orders  were  given,  and  rigorously  insisted  on,  that  the  communion- 
should  be  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  it  had  hitherto  i 
sinoe  the  Refonnation,  to  the  east  end ;  where  it  should  be  railed  in, 
denominated  the  Altar.  The  Jcneeling  at  the  altar  an^  the  nsiog  of  c 
(embroidered  vestments  uAed  in  pOpikh  countries)  were  introdaced,  t( 
great  discontent  of  the  people.  Some  pictures  were  again  admitted  inti 
ehufvhes  by  the  king's  command.  All  such  clergy  as  neglected  to  obi 
every  eeremony,  were  suspende<C  and  deprived  by  the  high  commission  0 
And  to  mortify  the  puritans  still  more,  orders  were  issued  from  the  coi 
fbrbidding  any  controversy,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  on  the  p 
ia  dispute  between  them  and  their  opponents,  conceming  free  will  and 
destination.  At  the  same  time  that  they  obtained  the  king's  protectioi 
carrying  on  these  measures,  the  clergy  took  care  to  repay  the  monarc 
magnifying  on  every  occasion  the  regal  authority,  and  treating  all  pri 
siens  to  iiniependeooe  as  a  puritanictd  innovation*  The  king's  divine, '. 
ditary,  and  indefeasible  right  was  the  theme  of  every  sermon ;  and  those 
attempted  to  ouestion  such  doctrines  were  considered  as  making  an  a 
upon  religion  itadf.  T%e  kih^,  ulio  had  now  resolved  to  call  no  more  p^ 
moots,  (to  whieh  resolution  he  adhered  for  the  space  of  eleven  years,)  waa 
woH  satisied  with  these  doetrines,*as  they  were  the  only  means  of  facilit 
hia  measures  ai  government,  andproonxing  those  pecuniary  snpplies  whii 
had  no  legal  meana  of  obtainiag. 

While  Land,  therefore,  during  this  long  interval;  ruled  the  church,  the 
and  Strafford  nadertook  to  mana^  the  temporal  interests  of  the  natioE 
proclamation  wlui  issued,  in  whieh  Charles  declared,  *'  That  whereas,  for 
ral  ill  mids,  the  eaHinf?  agun  Of  a  parliament  is  divulged ;  yet  the  late  a1 
having  for  the  present  unwilliogly  driven  him  out  of  that  course  he  wi 
count  it  piOMttaptiOB  for  akiy  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any  time  for  caUing 
13.  2n 
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assemblj."  This  was  generally  constraed  as  a  declaratioii,  that,  during  Ibat 
reign,  no  more  parliaments  would  be  summoned ;  and  every  measure  of  tbe 
l(ing  seemed  to  confirm  tbe  sospicion. 

.  It  was  now  that  tbe  people,  witbont  a  defender,  or  bopes  of  redress,  saw 
tbemselves  at  tbe  mercy  of  a  monarcb,  wbo,  tboagb  good  and  gentle  in  bis 
own  natore,  migbt  at  any  time  change  in  bis  condoct  They  now  saw  tbe  con- 
stitation  at  one  blow  wholly  Dverthrown,  and  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
assuming  those  rights  which  had  been  divided  between  three.  Tonnage  and 
poundage  were  coqtinued  to  be  levied  by  royal  authority  alone;  custom- 
house officers  received  orders  from  the  council  to  enter  any  bouse  whatever 
in  search  of  suspected  goods ;  compositions  were  openly  made  with*  papists ; 
and  their  religion  was  become  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  The  court  of 
star-chamber  exercised  its  power,  independent  of  an^  law,  upon  several  bold 
innovators  in  liberty,  who  only  gloried  in  theit  sufferings,  and  contributed  to 
render  government  odious  and  contemptible.  Sir  David  Foulis  was  fined  by  this 
court  tre  thousand  pounds,  merely  for  dissuading  a  friend  from  compounding 
with  the  commissioners  who  called  upon  him  to  tiSce  up  the  title  of  knighthood. 
Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  bad  written  an  enormous  quarto  of  a 
thousand  pages,  which  was  entitled  Histriomastix,  or  a  Scourge  for  the  Sta^e. 
In  this,  besides  much  paltry  declamation  against  the  stage,  be  took  occasion 
to  blame  tbe  ceremonies  and  late  innovations  of  tbe  church ;  and  this  was  an 
A.  D.  1634.]  offence  that  Laud  was  not  likely  to  forgive.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  star-chamber  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar ;  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in 
two  places,  Westminster  and  Cheapside;  to  lose  bis  ears,  one  at  each  place ; 
to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life. 
This  sentence,  which  was  equally  cruel  and  unjust,  was  rigorously  executCKl; 
and  Prynbe  gloried  in  his  sufferings.  Burton,  a  <jivine,  and  Bastwick,  a 
physician,  were  tried  before  this  tribunal  for  schismatical  libels,  in  which  they 
attacked,  with  great  severity  and  intemperate  seal,  tbe  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England.  They  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  that  bad 
been  inflicted  upon  Prynne;  and  Prynne  himself  was  also  tried  for  a  new 
offence,  for  which  be  was  fined  five  thousand  pounds  more,  and  sentenced  to 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears.  The  answers  which  these  bold  demagogues 
gave  into  court,  were  so  full  of  contumacy  and  invective,  that  no  lawyer 
could  be  prevailed  with  to  sign  them.  The  rigours,  however,  which  they  un- 
derwent, being  so  unworthy  of  men  of  their  profession,  gave  general  offence; 
and  the  patience,  or  rather  alacrity,  with  which  they  suffered,  increased  still 
farther  tne  public  indignation. 

The  puritans,  restrained  in  England,  shipped  themselves  off  for  America, 
where  they  laid  tiie  foundations  of  a  new  government,  agreeable  to  their  sys- 
tems of  political  freedom.  But  the  government,  unwilling  that  the  nation 
should  be  deprived  of  its  useful  members,  or  dreading  tbe  unpopularity  of 
these  emigrations,  at  length  Issued  a  proclamation,  debarring  these  devo- 
tees from  access  even  to  those  inhospitable  regions.  Eight  ships,  lying  in 
the  Thames,  and  ready  to  sail,  were  detained  by  order  of  council ;  and  in  these 
were  embarked  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  John  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had  resolved  for  ever  to  abandon  their  native  country.  This  may  stand 
as  a  proof  of  the  rincerity  these  men  afterwards  testified  in  tbe  cause  for 
which  they  fought,  and  is  a  clear  proof  that  hypocrisy,  with  which  they 
were  charged,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  was  not  among  the  motives  of  their 
opposition. 

Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gave  fresh  instances,  during  this  long  in- 
termission of  parliaments,  of  the  resolution  of  the  court  to  throw  them  off  for 
ever:  but  the  levying  of  thiptnoney,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  general  burden, 
was  universally  complained  of  as  a  national  grievance.  This  was  a  tax 
which  bad,  in  former  reigns,  been  levied  without  the  consent  of  parliament ; 
but  then  the  exigency  of  the  state  demanded  such  a  supply.  As  the  neces- 
sity at  present  was  not  so  apparent,  and  the  impost  might  excite  murmurs 
among  the  people,  a  question  was  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  judges,  whe- 
ther, in  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  defence  of  tbe  kingdom,  be  might  not  levy 
this  tax  ?  and  whether  he  was  not  sole  judge  of  this  necessity  ?  To  this  the 
Judges  replied,  that  he  might ;  and  that  be  was  sole  judge  of  the  necessity.    In 
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tbU  miATenal  appearance  of  obedience  to  the  kiiig'a  iDJimctions,  Jofan  Hamp- 
den,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Bockingbamtbire,  refoaed  to  comply  with  the 
tax,  and  resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  legal  detennination.  He  had  been  rated  at 
twenty  sbiUings  for  bis  estate,  which  be  refused  to  pay;  and  the  case  was 
nrgn^i  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer-chamber  before  all  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land. The  nation  regarded^  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  result  of  a  trial  that 
was  to  ^%,  the  limits  of  the  king's  power:  but,  after  the  former  opinion  of  the 
judges  on  this  subject,  the  event  might  have  been  easily  fore-  [a.  d.  1638. 
seen.  All  the  judges,  four  only  excepted,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the 
crown ;  while  Hampden,  who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  suiBoiently^  recom- 
pensed by  the  applauses  of  the  people.  Nothing  was  now  heard  in  every 
company  but  murmurs  against  the  government,  and  encomiums  on  him  who 
had  withstood  its  usurpations.  It  was  now  alleged  that  tyranny  was  con-* 
finned  into  system ;  and  that  there  was  no  redress  except  in  suUen  patience 
or  contented  slavery.  Bcclesiastical  tyranny  was  thought  to  give  aid  ta 
political  injustice ;  and  all  the  rights  of  the  nation,  transmitted  through  so 
many  ages,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  so 
many  heroes,  now  lay  prostrate  in  undistinguished  neglect.  In  this  univer- 
sal state  of  despondence  or  clamour,  an  accident  gave  the  people  of  England 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  ancient  privileges,  and  even  of  acquiring 
greater  than  it  was  compatible  with  the  subjects'  happiness  to  possess. . 

The  Scots  had,  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  shewn  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  puritanical  principles ;  and  though  they  still  continued  to  allow  of 
bishops,  yet  they  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  treated  with  contempt.  James, 
indeed,  had  seen  the  low  estate  of  episcopacy  in  that  kingdom,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  exalt  and  establish  it  once  more;  but  he  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  endeavours.  It  was  the  fate  of  Charles  for  ever  to  aim  at  projects  which 
were  at  once  impracticable  and  unnecessary ;  he  resolved  therefore  to  com** 
plete  what  his  father  had  begun.  This  ill-judged  attempt  served  to  alienate 
the  affeetions  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  as  much  as  his  encroachments  on 
liberty  had  rendered  him  unpopular  in  England.  The  flame  of  sedition  in 
Scotland  passed  from  one  town  to  another,  while  the  puritans  formed  a  Cove- 
wnU,  to  support  and  defend  their  opinions,  aiid  resolved  to  establish  their 
doctrines,  or  overturn  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  both  sides  being 
obstinate  in  opinion,  those  sanguinary  measures  were  soon  begun  in  Scot- 
land, which  had  hitherto  been  only  talked  of  among  the  English. 

The  discontent  and  opposition  which  Charles  met  with  in  maintaining  epis- 
copacy among  his  English  subjects,  might,  one  would  think,  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting to  introduce  it  among  those  of  Scotland ;  but  such  was  his  ardour, 
that  be  was  resolved  to  have  it  established  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
When  he  had  published  an  order  for  reading  the  liturgy  in  their  principal 
ehnrch  in  Edinburgh,  the  people  received  it  with  clamours  and  imprecations. 
The  court  party,  indeed,  with  gpreat  justice,  blamed  their  obstinacy,  as  the 
innovatioiis  were  but  trifling;  but  the  people  might  have  retorted  with  still 
greater  force  the  folly  of  their  thus  earnestly  attempting  the  establishment  of 
trifles.  The  seditious  disposition  in  that  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  within  bounds,  was  now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insurrection 
became  general  over  the  country. 

Yet  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from  his  design ;  and  ao 
prepossessed  was  he  in  favour  of  royal  right,  that  he  thought  the  very  name  of 
king,  when  forcibly  urged,  would  induce  the  people  to  return  to  their  duty. 
But  he  was  soon  undeceived ;  the  puritans  of  Scotland  were  republicans  in 
principle  as  well  as  those  in  England ;  and  they  only  wished  to  see  the  bishops 
first  bumbled,  in  order  to  make  a  more  successful  attack  upon  unguarded 
monarchy.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  them  in  arms,  and  that  they  insisted 
on  displacing  the  bishops,  considered  their  demands  as  an  open  declaration 
of  war ;  and  accordingly  aummoned  such  of  the  nobility  of  England  as  held 
lands  of  the  crown,  to  furnish  him  with  a  proper  number  of  forces  to  oppose 
them.  To  add  to  these  supplies,  he  demanded  a  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  clergnTf  as  be  was  in  fact  fighting  their  cause;  and,  by  means  of  his  queen, 
the  catholics  were  also  pressed  for  their  assistance.    By  these  methods  he 
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aoon  foniid  htmielf  at  the  liead  of  aa  aadiiei|iliaad  and  cekwtaBt 

A.  D.  1639.]    amoantiQg  to  aboal  ftwei^y  thoaaand  amb,  and  eaoMiiaiided  if 

fenerals  Xeaa  auJliog  .to  fight  than  to  negooiale.  Hia  anpariorlfy  in  nnmbei9i» 
owever,  gave  him  the  fnaaifoat  advantaga  oier  hia  rebellioiu  aabjacts,  wh9 
were  no  way  slow  io  4Dar4diiag  to  fpve  him  baAtle.  fiat  Charles,  who  inherited 
the  peaceable  dispoattion  of  his  fttther*  was  onvilling  to  eome  to  extremities, 
althoQgh  a  blow,  then  straek  with  Tigoar  might  have  prevented  many  of  ^b 
ancceeding  mi^ortanes.  Instead  of  fighting  with  his  opponents,  he  enteref 
upon  a  treaty  with  .them ;  so  that  a  anspension  of  arau  was  soon  agreed  upon, 
and  a  treaty  of  peaee  oonehided,  which  neither  side  intended  to  <^serve ;  and 
then  both  parties  agreed  to  diaband  Ih&M  forces.  This  step  of  dirt>anding  the 
ainny  was  .a  fatal  meaaore  to.Chades,  as  he  ooald  not  levy  a  new  army  without 
great  laboor  and  ^expense ;  while  the  Scottish  insorgents,  who  were  all  volon- 
tecrs  in  the  service,  coold  be  mastered  again  at  pieasone.  Of  this  the  hoada 
of  the  malcontents  seemed  sensible ;  for  they  lengthened  ont  the  negociationa 
with  afiected  diificultiesy  and  threw  in  obstructions  in  proportion  as  they  were 
confident  of  their  own  superiority.  At  length,  after  much  alteroation,  and 
many  treaties  signed  and  broken,  both  parties  once  more  had  reeonrse  to  armay 
and  nothing  but  bjlood  conld  satiate  the  .contenders. 

War  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  king  took  every  method,  as  before,  for 
raising  money  to  support  it.  Ship-money  was  levied  as  nsaai ;  some  other 
arbitrary  taxes  were  exacted  from  the  reluctant  people  vrith  great  severity ; 
hut  one  method  of  raising  the  anpplies  reflects  immortal  honour  on  thoae  who 
contribated.  The  counsellors  and  servants  of  the  crowo  lent  the  king  what- 
ever sums  tbey  could  spare,  and  distressed  their  private  fortunes  to  gratify 
their  sovereign.  These  were  the  resources  of  the  crown  to  prepare  an  army ; 
but  Ihey  were  £ar  from  being  sufficient;  and  there  now  -remained  only  one 
method  more,  the  long-neglected  method  of  parliamentary  supply. 

A.  D.  1640.]  It  was  now  about  eleven  years  since  the  king  bad  called  a  par- 
liament The  fierce  and  ongovernable  spirit  of  the  last  had  taught  him  to  hate 
and  to  fear  such  an  assembly ;  but  all  resources  being  exhausted,  and  great 
debts  contracted,  he  was  obliged  to  call  another  pariiameat,  from  whidi  he 
had  no  great  rea«>n  to  expect  any  favour.  The  many  illegal  and  ^e  numerona 
imprudent  steps  of  the  crown,  the  harasbips  which  several  persons  had  suf- 
fered, and  their  constancy  in  nndergoing  punishment,  had  as  mnch  alienated 
the  aifections  of  the  king's  English  as  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  Instead  of 
supplies,  the  king  was  harassed  vith  murmurs  and  complaints.  The  aealons 
in  religion  were  pleased  with  the  distresses  of  the  crown,  in  its  attempts 
aj^ainst  their  brethren  in  opinion ;  and  the  real  friends  of  the  liberties  of  man- 
kmd  saw,  with  their  usual  penetration,  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
the  royal  authority  must  fall  into  a  total  dependenoa  on  popular  assemblies, 
when  public  freedom  must  acquire  a  fall  ascendant. 

The  house  of  commons,  therefore,  coold  not  be  ipdnced  to  treat  the  Soots, 
who  were  of  the  same  principles  with  themselves,  and  contended  against  the 
same  ceremonies,  as  enemies  to  the  state,  t'bey  regarded  them  as  friends 
and  brothers,  who  first  rose  to  teach  them  a  duty  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
all  virtuous  minds  to  imitate.  The  king,  therefore,  could  reap  no  other  fruits 
from  this  assembly  than  mnrmurings  and  complaints.  Every  method  he  had 
taken  to  supply  himself  with  money  was  declared  an  abuse,  and  a  breach  of 
the  constitution.  Tonnage  and  poundage,  ship-money,  the  sale  of  monopolies, 
the  billeting  soldiers  upon  refractorjr  citizens,  were  all  condemned  as  stretches 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  king,  finding  no  hopes  of  redress  from  the  commons, 
had  recourse  to  the  bouse  of  peers ;  but  tliis  was  equally  ineffectual  with  the 
former  application :  and  seeing  no  appearance  of  a  compliance  with  hia 
request,  but  recrimination  instead  of  redress,  dissolved  the  parliament,  to  try 
more  feasible  methods  of  removing  his  necessities. 

The  king  having  now  made  enemies  of  his  Scottish  subjects  by  controlling 
them  in  their  mode  of  worship,  and  of  the  commons  by  dissolving  them,  it 
remained  to  exasperate  the  city  of  London  against  him  by  some  new  impro- 
dence.  Upon  their  refusing  to  lend  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Scots,  be  sued  the  citizens  in  the  star-chamber  for  some  lands  in  Ireland,  and 
made  them  pay  a  considerable  fine.    He  continued  also  to  exact  all  the  taxea 
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AgatMlviddkeTefy  foimer  pariianoBt  bad  renoiMitnrted ;  b«t  all  was  iasnf* 
Iraifliit.  A  loan  of  for^  tlioiisaiMljpoaiida  was  extorted  from  the  Spanisli  mer- 
efcaaft,  who  bad  ballioa  In  the  Tower«  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  the  king. 
Coat  and  oondaol  moaey  for  the  soldiers  was  levied  on  the  oonnties;  an 
aneieiii  praotioe,  bat  svppoaed  to  be  abolished  bj  the  petition  of  right.  All 
ibe  pepper  was  boagbt  oom  the  Bast  India  oonpanj  upon  trust,  and  sold  at 
a  great  diaooani  te  teadsr  money.  A  scheme  was  proposed  for  coining  two 
or  thiae  bnndred  thousand  povnds  of  base  money ;  and  yet  all  these  methods 
vera  £ur  from  being  effeotnal.  The  Scots,  therefore,  sensible  of  the  eztremi- 
tiee  to  which  be  was  reduced,  led  on  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  as  far 
as  Newoaatie-apoa^Tytte,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  their  sovereign,  as 
they  ware  pleased  toterm  llieir  MbelUan.  One  of  the  most  dlsgasting  strokes, 
in  tta  pontanicai  ebaraoter  of  the  times,  was  this  gentle  language,  and  humble 
east,  in  the  midat  of  treason,  and  their  flattery  to  their  prince,  while  they  were 
attempting  to  dethrone  and  destroy  him. 

To  tbeae  troops,  inspired  by  religion,  flushed  with  some  slight  victories 
obtained  over  straggling  parties  of  the  royalists,  and  encouraged  by  the  Eng- 
lish tbemaelvej,  among  whom  they  eontinued,  the  king  was  able  only  to  op- 
poae  a  smaller  force,  new-levied,  uudisciplined,  seditious,  and  ill  paid.  Being, 
theiclbre,  in  despair  of  stemming  the  torrent,  be  at  last  yielded  to  it.  He  first 
samnoned  a  great  eonncil  of  peers  at  York ;  am],  as  he  foresaw  that  they 
wanld  advise  him  to  eall  a  parliament,  he  told  tfiem  in  his  first  speech  that 
he  had  already  taken  that  resolutioB.  Having  thus  prepared  for  his  mis- 
fertaaes,  be  a  short  time  after  called  that  long  parliament  [Nov.  3, 1640. 
which  did  not  discontinae  its  sitting  till  his  ruin  had  been  accomplished. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Charlbs  I.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1641  to  1643. 

The  ardent  expectations  of  men  with  regard  to  a  parliament,  at  such  a  criti- 
cal jaaatnre,  and  during  such  general  discontent,  might  naturally  eugage  the 
aiteadanceof  the  members  on  their  duty.  The  house  of  commons  was  never, 
fvoBS  its  first  institution,  observed  to  be  so  numerous,  or  the  assiduity  of  its 
members  greater.  Without  any  interval,  therefore,  diey  entered  upon  busi- 
ness; and,  by-onanimoos  consent,  they  struck  a  blow  that  might  be  regarded 
as  decisive.  Instead  of  p^ranting  the  demanded  subsidies,  they  impeached 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  the  king's  first  minister,  of  high-treason.  Pyra,  a  tedious 
bnl  sensible  speaker,  who  at  first  opened  the  accusation  against  him  in  the 
house  of  commons,  was  sent  up  to  defend  it  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lofds;  and  most  of  the  house  accompanied  their  member  on  so  agreeable 
an  errand. 

To  bestow  the  greatest  solemnity  on  this  Important  trial,  scaf-  [a.  d.  1641. 
folds  were  ereoted  in  Westminster-Hall,  where  both  houses  sat,  the  one  as 
jodgesb  tbe  other  as  accusers.  Beside  the  chair  of  state,  a  close  gallery  was 
prepared  for  the  king  and  queen,  who  attended  during  the  whole  trial.  The 
articlea  of  impeachment  against  him  were  twenty-eight  in  number ;  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was,  that  he  bad  attempted  to  extend  the  king's  authoritv  at 
home,  and  had  been  guilty  of  several  exactions  in  Ireland.  But  thouc^  four 
months  were  employed  by  the  mauagers  in  framing  the  accusation,  yet  there 
appears  very  little  just  cause  of  blame  in  him,  since  the  stretches  of  the  king's 
power  were  made  before  be  came  into  authority.  However,  the  managers  of 
the  house  of  commons  pleaded  against  him  with  vehemence  'stronger  than 
their  reasons,  and  summed  up  their  arguments  by  insisting,  that  though  each 
article  taken  separately  did  not  amount  to  a  proof,  yet  the  whole  taken  toge- 
ther might  be  fairly  concluded  to  carry  conviction.  This  is  a  method  of  argu- 
ing frequently  used  in  the  English  courts  of  justice  even  to  this  day :  and 
perhaps  aoaa  can  be  more  erroneous ;  for  almost  every  falsehood  may  be 
fouad  to  have  a  multiplio&ty  of  weak  reasons  to  support  it.  In  this  tumnlt  of 
aggravation  and  clamour,  tbe  earl  himself,  whose  parts  and  wisdom  had  been 
long  respectable,  stood  unmoved  and  undaunted.  He  defended  his  cause 
wilb  aU  tbe  presence  of  mind,  judgment,  and  sagacity,  that  couhi  be  expected 
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from  innocence  and  ability.  His  child reo  were  placed  beside  bim,  as  he  was 
Ibas  defending  his  life  and  the  oaase  of  his  master.  After  he  had,  in  a  long 
and  eloquent  speech,  deliYcred  witboat  premeditation,  coofaled  ail  the  aeon- 
satioDS  of  his  enemies ;  after  be  had  endeayonred  to  shew,  that,  daring  bis 
gOTemment  in  Ireland,  he  had  introduced  the  arts  of  peace  among  tlie  savage 
parts  of  the  people,  and  that,  if  his  measures  in  England  were  harsh,  be  had 
been  impelled  by  necessity ;  after  be  had  clearly  refuted  the  argument  upoa 
the  accumulated  force  of  his  guilt,  be  thus  drew  to  a  conclusion :  *'  But,  my 
lords,  I  have  troubled  you  too  long ;  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  but  for 
the  sake  of  these  dear  pledges,  which  a  saint  In  beaTcn  has  left  me."<^Upon 
this  he  paused,  dropped  a  tear,  looked  upon  his  children^  and  then  proceeded: 
— '*  What  I  forfeit  for  myself  is  a  trifle ;  that  my  indiscretions  should  reach 
my  posterity,  wounds  me  to  the  heart— Pardon  my  infirmity.— Something  I 
should  have  added,  but  am  not  able ;  therefore  let  it  pats.  And  now,  my 
lords,  for  myself;  I  have  long  been  taught  that  the  afflictions  of  this  life  are 
overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  awaits  the  innocent ;  and  so, 
my  lords,  even  so,  with  the  utmost  tranquillity,  I  submit  myself  to  your  jadg- 
mcnt,  whether  that  judgment  be  life  or  death ;  not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  God, 
be  done  V  His  eloquence  and  innocence  induced  those  judges  to  pitj,  who 
were  the  most  zealous  to  condemn  him.  The  king  himself  went  to  the  house 
of  lords,  and  spoke  for  some  time  in  his  defence ;  but  the  spirit  of  vengeanoe, 
that  had  been  chained  for  eleven  years,  was  now  roused,  and  nothing  bat 
his  blood  could  give  the  people  satisfaction.  He  was  found  guilty  ^by  both 
houses  of  parliament;  and  nothing  remained  but  for  the  king  to  give  his 
consent  to  the  bill  of  attainder.  But,  in  the  present  commotions,  the  consent 
of  the  king  was  a  thing  that  would  very  easily  be  dispensed  with ;  and  immi- 
nent dangers  might  attend  bis  refusal.  Yet  still  Charles,  who  loved  Strafibnl 
tenderly,  hesitated  and  seemed  reluctant,  trying  every  expedient  to  put  off  so 
dreadful  a  duty  as  that  of  signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  While 
he  continued  in  this  agitation  of  mind,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  his  doobts 
were  at  last  silenced  by  an  act  of  heroic  bravery  in  tiie  condemned  lord.  He 
received  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  desiring  that  his  life  might 
be  made  the  sacrifice  of  a  mutual  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  his 
people ;  adding,  that  he  was  prepared  to  die,  and  to  a  willing  mind  there 
could  be  no  injury.  This  instance  of  noble  generosity  was  ill  repaid  by  his 
master,  who  complied  with  bis  request  He  consented  to  the  signing  the 
fatal  bill  by  commission :  Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  behaving 
with  all  that  composed  dignity  of  resolution  that  was  expected  from  his  cha* 
racter.  The  people,  taught  by  his  death  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  huma- 
nity, soon  after  resolved  to  shed  blood  that  was  still  more  precious. 

But  Uie  commons  did  not  stop  their  impeachments  here.  Laud  also,  after 
a  deliberation  which  did  not  continue  haJf  an  hour,  was  considered  as  saffi- 
ciently  culpable  to  incur  the  same  accusation,  and  was  committed  to  custody. 
Finch,  the  lord-keeper,  was  also  impeached ;  but  he  had  the  precaution  to 
make  his  escape,  andf  retire  into  Holland,  as  did  sir  Francis  Windebank,  the 
secretary,  into  France. 

The  crown  being  thus  deprived  of  the  services  of  its  ministers,  the  commons 
next  proceeded  to  attack  the  few  privileges  it  still  possessed.  During  the 
late  military  operations,  several  powers  had  been  exerted  by  the  lieutenants 
and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties,  who  were  all  under  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  These  were,  therefore,  voted  Delinquents;  a  term  now  first  used  to 
signify  transgressors  whose  crimes  were  not  as  yet  ascertained  by  law.  The 
sheriffs  also,  who  had  obeyed  the  king's  mandate  in  raising  ship-money,  were 
voted  to  be  delinquents.  All  the  farmers  and  oflScers  of  the  customs,  who 
had  been  employed  during  so  many  jears  in  levying  tonnage  and  poundage, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  imputation,  and  only  purchased  their  safety  by 
paying  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  Every  discretionary  or  arbi- 
trary sentence  of  the  star-chamber  and  high-commission  courts,  underwent 
a  severe  scrutiny ;  and  all  those  who  had  any  hand  in  such  sentences  were 
▼oted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  judges  who  had  declared 
against  Ham|[>den,  in  the  trial  of  ship-money,  were  accused  before  the  peers, 
and  obliged  to  find  security  for  their  appearance.    All  those  monopolies 
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>RrHii^  bad  been  lately  granted  by  the  crown,  were  now  annihilated  by.  tbe 
order  of  the  commons ;  and  they  carried  their  detestation  of  that  jprievance  so 
far,  as  to  expel  from  their  own  hoase  all  saoii  members  as  had  been  monopo- 
lists or  projectors. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  tbe  commons  in  some  measure  the  patrons  of  liberty 
and  of  the  people;  boldly  opposing  the  stretches  of  illegal  power,  or  repressing 
those  claims  which,  thongb  founded  on  custom,  were  destructiYO  of  freedom. 
Thus  far  their  aims,  their  struggles,  were  just  and  honourable:  but  the  general 
passions  of  the  nation  were  now  excited ;  and,  having  been  once  put  into 
motion,  they  soon  passed  the  line,  and  knew  not  where  to  stop.  Had  they 
been  contented  with  resting  here,  after  abridging  all  those  privileges  of 
monarchy  which  were  capable  of  injuring  the  subject,  and  leaving  it  all  those 
prerogatives  that  could  benefit,  they  would  have  been  considered  as  the  g^eat 
benefoctors  of  mankind,  and  would  have  left  the  constitution  nearly  on  the 
same  footing  on  which  we  enjoy  it  at  present.  But  they  either  were  willing 
to  revenge  their  former  sufferings,  or  thought  that  some  terrible  examples 
were  necessary  to  deter  others  from  attempting  to  enslave  their  country. 
Tbe  horrors.of  a  civil  war  were  not  suiBciently  attended  to ;  and  they  precipi- 
tately involved  the  nation  in  calamities  which  they  themselves  were  the  first 
to  repent. 

The  whole  nation  was  thrown  into  a  general  ferment.  The  harangues  of 
members,  now  first  published  and  dispersed,  kept  alive  the  horrors  which 
were  felt  for  the  late  administration.  Tbe  pulpits,  delivered  over  to  the  puri- 
tanical preachers,  whom  the  commons  arbitrarily  plaeed  in  all  considerable 
churches,  resounded  with  faction  and  fanaticism.  Tbe  press,  iVeed  from  all 
fear  or  restraint,  swarmed  with  productions,  dangerous  by  their  sedition  and 
caliunnj,  more  than  by  their  eloquence  or  style. 

In  this  universal  uproar  against  the  crown,  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick, 
who  bad  some  years  before  suffered  so  severely  for  their  licentious  abuses, 
and  bad  been  committed  to  remote  prisons,  were  set  at  liberty  by  order  of 
the  commons,  and  were  seen  making  their  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital. 
Bastwtck  had  been  confined  in  Scilly,  Prynne  in  Jersey,  and  Burton  in  Guern- 
sey ;  and  upon  landing  at  their  respective  places,  they  were  received  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  attended  by  crowds  to  London.  Boughs 
were  carried  in  this  tumultuous  procession ;  the  roads  were  strewed  with 
flowers,  their  sufferings  were  aggravated,  and  their  persecutors  reviled.  All 
persons  who  had  been  punished  for  seditious  libels  during  tbe  foregoing  ad- 
miniatration,  now  recovered  their  liberty,  and  had  damages  given  them  upon 
those  who  bad  decreed  their  punishment. 

Grievances,  no  doubt,  and  heavy  ones,  had  been  endured  during  the  inter- 
mission of  parliament ;  but  the  very  complaints  against  them  now  became  one 
of  the  greatest  grievances.  So  many  were  ofl'ered  witbin  doors,  and  peti- 
tioned against  without,  that  the  house  was  divided  into  above  forty  commit- 
tees, charged  each  of  them  with  the  examination  of  its  respective  complaints. 
The  torrent  rising  to  so  dreadful  and  unexpected  a  height,  despair  seized  all 
those  who,  from  interest  or  habit,  were  attached  to  monarchy ;  while  the  king 
himself  saw,  with  amazement,  the  whole  fabric  of  government  overturned. 
**  Too  have  taken,'*  said  he  to  the  parliament,  '*  the  whole  machine  of  govern- 
ment to  pieces ;  a  practice  frequent  with  skilful  artists,  when  they  desire  to 
elear  the  wheels  from  any  rust  which  may  have  grown  upon  Ibem.  The 
engine  may  be  restored  to  its  former  use  and  motions,  provided  it  be  fitted  up 
entire,  so  as  not  a  pin  be  wanting."  But  the  commons,  in  their  present  tem- 
per, were  much  better  adapted  to  destroy  than  to  fit  up ;  and  having  taken 
the  machine  asunder,  they  soon  found  an  expeditious  set  of  workmen  ready 
to  step  in,  and  take  the  whole  business  off  their  hands. 

But  in  this  universal  rage  for  abolishing  the  former  constitution,  the  par- 
liament felt  with  great  justice  on  two  courts,  which  had  been  erected  under 
arbitrary  kings,  and  had  seldom  been  employed  but  in  cases  of  necessity. 
These  were  the  high-commission  court,  and  the  court  of  star-chamber.  A 
bill  unanimously  passed  the  houses  to  abolish  both,  and  in  them  to  annihi- 
late the  principal  and  most  dangerous  articles  of  the  king's  prerogative.  The 
former,  which  was  instituted  for  defending  the  establishments  of  the  church, 
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assembly."  This  was  generally  constnied  as  a  dedaratioiit  that,  during  tbaf 
reigpiy  no  more  parliaments  would  be' summoned ;  and  every  measure  of  tlie 
Ung  seemed  to  confirm  the  saspidon. 

.  It  was  now  that  the  people ,  without  a  defender,  or  hopes  of  redress,  saw 
themselTOs  at  the  mercy  of  a  monarch,  who,  thoagh  good  and  gentle  in  hia 
own  nature,  might  at  any  time  change  in  his  conduct  They  now  saw  the  con- 
stitution at  one  blow  wholly  oTerthrown,  and  one  branch  of  the  legislature 
assuming  those  rights  which  had  been  divided  between  three.  Tonnage  and 
poundage  were  coqtinued  to  be  levied  by  royal  authority  alone;  custom- 
house officers  received  orders  from  the  council  to  enter  any  house  whatever 
in  search  of  suspected  goods ;  compositions  were  openly  made  with'  papists ; 
and  their  religion  was  become  a  regular  part  of  the  revenue.  The  court  of 
star-chamber  exercised  its  power,  independent  of  anjr  law,  upon  several  bold 
innovators  in  liberty,  who  only  gloried  in  theit  sufferings,  and  contributed  to 
render  government  odious  and  contemptible.  Sir  David  Foulis  was  fined  by  this 
court  five  thousand  pounds,  merely  for  dissuading  a  friend  from  compounding 
with  the  commissioners  who  called  upon  him  to  take  up  the  title  of  knighthood. 
Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  had  written  an  enormous  quarto  of  a 
thousand  pages,  which  was  entitled  Histriomastix,  or  a  Scourge  for  the  Stage. 
In  this,  besades  much  paltry  declamation  against  the  stage,  he  took  occasion 
to  blame  the  ceremonies  and  late  innovations  of  the  church ;  and  this  was  an 
A.  D.  1634.]  offence  that  Laud  was  not  likely  to  forgive.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  star-chamber  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar ;  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in 
two  places,  Westminster  and  Cheapside ;  to  lose  his  ears,  one  at  each  place ; 
to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  king,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life. 
This  sentence,  which  was  equally  cruel  and  unjust,  was  rigorously  executMl ; 
and  Prynhe  gloried  in  his  sufferings.  Burton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a 
physician,  were  tried  before  this  tribunal  for  schismatical  libels,  in  which  they 
attacked,  with  great  severity  and  intemperate  leal,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  Bngland.  They  were  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  that  luid 
been  inflicted  upon  Prynne;  and  Prynne  himself  was  also  tried  for  a  new 
offence,  for  which  he  was  fined  five  thousand  pounds  more,  and  sentenced  to 
lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears.  The  answers  which  these  bold  demagogues 
gave  into  court,  were  so  full  of  contumacy  and  invective,  that  no  lawjfer 
could  be  prevailed  with  to  sign  them.  The  rigours,  however,  which  they  un- 
derwent, being  so  unworthy  of  men  of  their  profession,  gaVe  general  offence; 
and  the  patience,  or  rather  alacrity,  with  which  they  suffered,  increased  still 
farther  the  public  indignation. 

The  puritans,  restrained  in  England,  shipped  themselves  off  for  America, 
where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  government,  agreeable  to  their  svs- 
teras  of  political  freedom.  But  the  government,  unwilling  that  the  nation 
should  be  deprived  of  its  useful  members,  or  dreading  the  unpopularity  of 
these  emigrations,  at  length  Issued  a  proclamation,  debarring  these  devo- 
tees from  access  even  to  those  inhospitable  regions.  Eight  ships,  lying  in 
the  Thames,  and  ready  to  sail,  were  detained  by  order  of  council ;  and  in  these 
were  embarked  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  John  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  had  resolved  for  ever  to  abandon  their  native  country.  This  may  stand 
as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  these  men  afterwards  testified  in  the  cause  for 
which  they  fought,  and  is  a  clear  proof  that  hypocrisy,  with  which  they 
were  charged,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  was  not  among  the  motives  of  their 
opposition. 

Every  year,  every  month,  every  day,  gave  fresh  instances,  during  this  long  in- 
termission of  parliaments,  of  the  resolution  of  the  court  to  throw  them  off  for 
ever:  but  the  levying  of  thipfHaney,  as  it  was  called,  being  a  general  burden, 
was  universally  complained  of  as  a  national  grievance.  This  was  a  tax 
which  bad,  in  former  reigns,  been  levied  without  the  consent  of  pariiament ; 
but  then  the  exigency  of  the  state  demanded  such  a  supply.  As  the  neces- 
sity at  present  was  not  so  apparent,  and  the  impost  might  excite  murmurs 
among  the  people,  a  question  was  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  judges,  who* 
ther,  in  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  might  not  levy 
thif)  tax?  And  whether  he  was  not  sole  judge  of  this  necessity?  To  this  the 
judges  replied,  that  he  might ;  and  that  he  was  sole  judge  of  the  necessity,    la 
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this  viifenal  appearaaoe  of  obedience  to  the  kin^B  iDJanetknui,  Joba  Hamp- 
den, m  geDtleman  of  fortnne  in  BnclLinghamtbire,  refased  to  comply  with  th6 
tax,  mod  moWed  to  bring  it  to  a  legal  detennination.  He  bad  been  rated  at 
twenty  shillings  for  bis  estate,  which  be  refused  to  pay;  and  the  case  was 
argn^  twelve  days  in  the  exchequer-chamber  before  aJl  the  judges  of  Bng** 
land.  The  nation  regarded,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  result  of  a  trial  that 
was  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  king's  power :  but,  after  the  former  opinion  of  the 
judges  on  this  snbject,  the  event  might  have  been  easily  fore-  [a.  d.  1638. 
seen.  All  the  judges,  four  only  excepted,  gave  sentence  In  favour  of  the 
crown ;  while  Hampden,  who  lost  his  cause,  was  more  than  sufficientljr  recom- 
pensed by  the  applauses  of  the  people.  Nothing  was  now  heard  in  every 
company  but  murmurs  against  the  government,  and  encomiums  on  him  who 
had  withstood  its  usurpations.  It  was  now  alleged  that  tyranny  was  con- 
firmed into  system;  and  that  there  was  no  redress  except  in  sullen  patience 
or  contented  slavery.  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  thought  to  give  aid  to 
political  injustice ;  and  all  the  rights  of  the  nation,  transmitted  through  so 
many  ages,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  ao 
many  beroes,  now  lay  prostrate  in  undistinguished  neglect.  In  this  univer- 
sal state  of  despondence  or  clamour,  an  accident  gave  the  people  of  England 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  ancient  privileges,  and  even  of  acquiring 
greater  than  it  was  compatible  with  the  subjects'  nappioess  to  possess. . 

The  Scots  had,  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  shewn  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  puritanical  principles ;  and  though  they  still  continued  to  allow  of 
bishops,  yet  they  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  treated  with  contempt.  James, 
indeed,  had  seen  the  low  estate  of  episcopacy  in  that  kingdom,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  exalt  and  establish  it  once  more;  but  he  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  endeavours.  It  was  the  fate  of  Charles  for  ever  to  aim  at  projects  which 
were  at  once  impracticable  and  unnecessary ;  he  resolved  therefore  to  com- 
plete what  his  father  had  begun.  This  ill-judged  attempt  served  to  alienalft 
the  affeetions  of  his  Scottish  subjects,  as  much  as  his  encroachments  on 
liberty  had  rendered  him  unpopular  in  England.  The  flame  of  sedition  in 
Scotland  passed  from  one  town  to  another,  whilo  the  puritans  formed  a  Cove- 
flMitf,  to  support  and  defend  their  opinions,  aiid  resolved  to  establish  their 
doetrines,  or  overturn  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  both  sides  being 
obstinate  in  opinion,  those  sanguinary  measures  were  soon  begun  in  Scot- 
land, which  bad  hitherto  been  only  talked  of  among  the  English. 

The  discontent  and  opposition  which  Charles  met  with  in  maintaining  epis- 
eopacy  among  his  English  subjects,  might,  one  would  think,  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting to  introduce  it  among  those  of  Scotland ;  but  such  was  his  ardour, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  have  it  established  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 
Wben  he  had  published  an  order  for  reading  the  liturgy  in  their  principal 
cbnrch  in  Edinburgh,  the  people  received  it  with  clamours  and  imprecations. 
The  court  party,  indeed,  with  great  justice,  blamed  their  obstinacy,  as  the 
innovations  were  but  trifling ;  but  the  people  might  have  retorted  with  still 
greater  force  the  folly  of  their  thus  earnestly  attempting  the  establishment  of 
trifles.  The  seditious  disposition  in  that  kingdom,  which  had  hitherto  been 
kept  within  bounds,  was  now  too  furious  for  restraint,  and  the  insurrection 
became  general  over  the  country. 

Yet  still  the  king  could  not  think  of  desisting  from  his  design ;  and  so 
prepossessed  was  he  in  favour  of  royal  right,  that  he  thought  the  very  name  of 
king,  when  forcibly  urged,  would  induce  the  people  to  return  to  tiieir  dntv. 
Bot  he  was  soon  undeceived ;  the  puritans  of  Scotland  were  republicans  u 
principle  as  well  as  those  in  England ;  and  they  only  wished  to  see  the  bishopt 
first  bumbled,  in  order  to  make  a  more  successful  attack  upon  unguarded 
monarchy.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  them  in  arms,  and  that  they  insisted 
on  displacing  the  bishops,  considered  their  demands  as  an  open  declaration 
of  war ;  and  accordingly  summoned  such  of  the  nobility  of  England  as  held 
lands  of  the  crown,  to  furnish  him  with  a  proper  number  of  forces  to  oppose 
them.  To  add  to  these  supplies,  he  demanded  a  voluntary  contribution  from 
the  clergy,  as  he  was  in  fact  fighting  their  cause ;  and,  by  means  of  his  queen, 
the  catholics  ^ere  also  pressed  for  their  assistance.    By  these  methods  he 
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own  tiiigle  luithority,  to  raspood  lii  tke  lawi  wMok  iMid  boon  made  for  tlie 
obterYanee  of  pablio  worship.  They  perticolftrij  fofbaAa  bowlpg  at  the  name 
of  Jesat.  They  eomplained  of  the  kin^a  filling  Hve  Taeant  bidioprioa ;  and 
considered  it  as  an  insuU  apoa  them,  that  be  ahoahi  oompiete  and  strengthen 
an  order  which  they  were  resolved  to  abolish.  Tliey  aecnsed  thirteen  bishops 
of  bigb  treason,  for  enacting  canons  without  tlM  consent  of  parliament ;  4nd 
endeavoured  to  prevail  noon  the  house  of  peen  to  exelnde  all  the  prelates 
from  their  seato  and  votes  in  that  august  assembly.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts,  the  lords  refused  their  eoncurrenoe  to  this  law,  and  to  all  anch  as 
any  way  tended  to  the  farther  limitation  of  royal  anthorlty.  The  mi^rity  of 
the  peers  adhered  to  the  king ;  and  plainly  foresaw  the  depression  of  the 


lity  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  popular  usurpations  on  the  eiown. 
The  commons  murmured  at  their  refusal,  mixed  threats  with  their  indigna- 
tion, and  began,  for  the  first  time,  to  insinuate  that  the  bnainess  of  the  state 
could  be  carried  on  without  them. 

In  order  to  intimidate  the  lords  into  their  measures,  the  popniaee  were  let 
loose  to  insult  and  threaten  them.  Multitudes  of  people  flocked  every  day 
towards  Westndnster,  and  insulted  the  prelates,  and  such  lords  as  adhered  to 
the  crown.  Some  seditious  apprentices  being  seined  and  eommitled  to  prison^ 
the  house  of  eommons  Immediately  ordered  them  to  be  set  free.  Bnoouraged 
by  the  countenance  of  the  house,  die  populace  crowded  about  Whitehall,  and 
threw  out  insolent  menaces  against  the  king  himself.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
several  reduced  officers,  and  students  of  the  inns  of  court,  ofi^red  their  servicea 
to  the  king,  to  repress  the  rioters ;  and  many  frays  ensued,  not  without  blood- 
shed.  The  rabble,  by  way  of  reproach,  were  called  Roundheads,  from  the 
manner  of  wearing  their  hair ;  uid  the  gentlemen.  Cavaliers.  These  names 
afterwards  served  to  distinguish  the  partisans  of  either  side,  and  served  still 
more  to  divide  the  nation. 

The  fur^  of  the  commons,  and  also  of  the  populace,  did  not  UA\  to  intimi- 
date the  bishops :  they  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering  against  them ;  and, 
probably  to  avert  its  effects,  they  resolved  to  attend  their  duty  In  the  bovse  of 
lords  no  longer ;  but  drew  up  a  protest  which  was  signed  by  twelve  of  them,  in 
which  they  declared,  that,  being  hindered  by  the  populace  from  attending  at 
the  bouse  of  lords,  thej  resolved  to  go  there  no  more  all  all  commotions  should 
be  appeased ;  protesting,  in  the  mean  time,  against  all  such  laws  asahould  be 
enacted  in  tbeir  absence. 

This  secession  of  the  bishops  from  the  bouse  of  lords  was  what  the  eom- 
mons most  ardently  wished  for ;  and  they  seised  the  opportunity  vrith  plea- 
sure. An  impeachment  for  high-treason  was  immediately  sent  up  against  them, 
as  guilty  of  subverting  the  fundamental  laws,  and  invalidating  the  legislative 
authority.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  were  by  the  lords  excluded  from  par^ 
liamentf  and  committed  to  custody ;  no  man  in  either  house  daring  to  speak 
a  word  in  their  vindication.  One  of  the  lords,  indeed,  was  heard  to  say,  tfaat 
he  did  not  believe  they  were  guilty  of  treason,  but  thought  they  were  mad,  and 
therefore  were  fitter  for  confinement  than  a  seat  In  parliament 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  interest ;  but  it  soon  felt  a  much  greater 
from  the  king's  own  imprudence.  Charles  had  long  suppressed  his  resent- 
ment, and  only  strove  to  satisfy  the  commons  by  tiie  greatness  of  bis  conces- 
sions ;  but,  finding  that  all  his  compliance  had  but  increased  their  demands, 
be  could  no  longer  contain.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert,  his  attorney-general, 
A.  D.  1642.]  to  enter  an  accusation  of  high-treason,  In  the  house  cf  peers, 
against  lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his  party,  together 
with  five  commoners,  sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Holies,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode. 
The  articles  were,  that  they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  fon- 
daroentariaws  and  government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his 
regal  power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  autho- 
rity ;  that  they  had  invited  a  foreign  army  to  invade  the  kingdom ;  that  tbey 
had  aimed  at  subverting  the  very  rights  and  being  of  parliaments,  and  had 
actually  raised  and  countenanced  tumults  against  the  king.  Men  had  scarcely 
leisure  to  wonder  at  tiie  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  this  Impeachment, 
when  they  were  astonished  by  another  measure,  still  more  rash  and  more 
unsupported.    A  sergeant  at  arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  bouse 
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Ihe  fiM  mtmlierif  aod  was  aetti  baok  wttbout  anj  positive  answer.  Tliis  was 
followed  bj  a  conduct, still  more  extraordinary.  The  next  day  tbe  king;  him- 
self  was  seen  to  enter  the  hoose  of  eomnions  akme,  advancing  tiiroagb  the 
hall,  while  all  the  members  stood  op  to  receive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew 
from  his  <diair,  and  Ihe  king  took  possession  of  it  Having  seated  himself, 
and  looked  round  for  some  time,  be  told  the  bouse  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
occasion  that  forced  him  thither ;  that  he  was  come  in  person  to  seise  the 
members  whom  be  bad  accused  of  high^treason,  seeing  they  would  not  deliver 
them  up  to  his  sergeant  at  arms.  Addreasing  himself  to  the  speaker,  he 
ilesired  to  know  whether  any  of  tfaem  were  in  tiie  house ;  but  tbe  speaker, 
falling  on  his  knees,  replied,  that  be  bad  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  tongue  to 
speak,  in  that  place,  but  as  the  bouse  was  pleased  to  direct  him ;  sind  be 
asked  pardon  for  being  able  to  give  no  other  answer.  He  then  sal  for  some 
time,  to  see  if  tbe  accused  were  present ;  but  they  bad  escaped  a  few  minutes 
before  bis  entry.  Thus  disappointed,  perplexed,  and  not  knowing  on  whom 
to  rely,  be  next  proceeded  amidst  the  clamours  of  tbe  populace,  who  continued 
to  cry  out  '' Privilege  I  privilege  T'  to  tbe  common-council  of  the  city,  and 
made  bis  complaint  to  them.  The  oommon^ooundl  only  answered  his  com- 
plaint witb  a  contemptuous  silenoe ;  and  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace, 
more  insolent  tlian  the  rest,  cried  out,  *'  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  1"  a  watch- 
word among  the  Jews,  when  they  intended  to  abandon  their  princes. 

Wben  the  commons  were  assembled  tbe  next  day,  they  affected  the  greatest 
terror,  and  passed  an  unanimous  vote  that  the  king  hsid  violated  their  privi- 
leges, and  tbey  could  not  assemble  again  in  tbe  same  place  till  they  should 
have  obtained  satisfaction,  with  a  guard  for  their  security.  They  ascribed  the 
last  measure  of  tbe  king  lo  tbe  counsels  of  the  papists ;  and  the  city  was  thus 
filled  witb  groundless  consternation. 

As  the  commons  bad  artfully  kept  up  their  panic,  in  order  to  inflame  the 
populace,  and  as  the  dty  was  now  only  one  scene  of  confusion,  the  king, 
afraid  of  exposing  himself  to  any  fresh  insult  from  tbe  fury  of  tbe  populace, 
retired  to  Windsor,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame,  and  remorse.  There  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  rashness  of  his  former  proceedings,  and  now  too  late 
resolved  to  make  some  atonement.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  parliament, 
inlbnning  them  that  be  desisted  from  bis  former  proceedings  agsinst  the 
accused  membeas ;  and  assured  them,  that  upon  all  occasions  he  would  be  as 
careful  of  tbeir  privileges  as  of  his  life  or  his  crown.  Thus  his  former  vio- 
lence bad  rendei«4  Ivm  batefnl  to  his  commons,  and  his  present  submission 
now  rendered  him  contemptible. 

The  commons  bad  already  stripped  the  king  of  almost  all  his  privileges :  the 
bishops  were  fled,  the  judges  were  intimidated  ;  it  now  only  remained  that, 
after  securing  the  church  and  tbe  law,  they  should  get  possession  of  the  sword 
also.  The  power  of  appointing  governors,  generals,  and  levying  armies,  was 
still  a  remaining  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Having,  therefore,  first  magnified 
tbeir  terrors  of  popery,  which  perhaps  they  actually  dreaded,  they  proceeded 
to  petition  that  the  Tower  might  be  put  into  their  bands,  and  that  Hull,  Ports- 
mouth,  and  the  fleet,  should  be  intrusted  to  persons  of  their  choosing.  These 
were  requests,  the  complying  with  which  would  level  all  that  remained  of  the 
andent  constitution :  bovrever,  such  was  tbe  necessity  of  the  times,  that  tbey 
were  at  first  eonteslad;  and  then  granted.  At  last,  every  compliance  only 
increasing  tbe  avidity  of  making  fresh  demands,  the  commons  desired  to  have 
a  militia  raised,  and  governed  by  such  officers  and  commanders  as  they  should 
nominate,  under  pretext  of  scouring  them  from  the  Irish  papists,  of  whom 
tbey  were  in  great  apprehensions. 

It  was  here  that  Charies  first  ventured  to  put  a  stop  to  his  concessions ;  and 
tbat  not  by  a  refusal,  but  a  delay.  He  was  at  that  time  at  Dover,  attending 
tbe  queen  and  the  prinoess  of  Orange,  who  bad  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  fik  r^ied  to  the  petition  of  Ihe  commons,  that  he  had  not  now 
leisure  to  consider  a  matter  of  such  great  importance,  and  therefore  would 
defer  an  answer  till  bis  returo.  But  the  conunons  were  well  aware,  that, 
though  ibis  was  depriving  Um  even  of  tbe  shadow  of  power,  yet  they  had  now 
gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  were  timfefate  desirovs  of  leaving  him  no  aaibo- 
rity  whatsoever,  as  being  eonsdous  that  tbemsdveir vrould  be  the  first  victims 
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to  its  fary.  They  alleged,  that  the  dangers  and  distempers  of  the  nation  weie 
such  as  could  endure  no  longer  delay ;  and  that,  unless  the  king  woold  speedily 
comply  with  their  demands,  they  should  be  obliged,  both  for  his  safety  and 
that  of  the  kingdom,  to  dispose  of  the  militia  by  the  authority  of  both  houses, 
and  were  resolved  to  do  it  accordingly.  In  their  remonstrances  to  the  kin^ 
they  desired  even  to  be  permitted  to  command  the  army  for  an  appointed 
time ;  which  so  exasperated  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  **  No,  not  for  an  boar!" 
This  peremptory  refusal  broke  off  all  farther  treaty ;  and  both  sides  were  noir 
resolved  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

Charles,  taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  retired  to  York,  where  be 
ifound  the  people  more  loyal,  and  less  infected  with  the  religious  frenzy  of 
the  times.  He  found  his  cause  there  backed  by  a  more  numerous  party  than 
he  had  expected  among  the  people.  The  queen,  who  was  in  Holland,  was 
making  successful  levies  of  men  and  ammunition,  by  selling  the  crown  jewels. 
But  before  war  was  openly  declared,  the  shadow  of  a  negociation  was  earned 
on,  rather  to  serve  as  a  pretence  to  the  people  than  with  a  real  design  of 
reconciliation.  The  king  offisred  proposals  to  the  commons,  which  he  knew 
they  would  not  accept ;  and  Uiey  m  return  submitted  nineteen  propositions 
to  his  consideration,  which,  if  complied  with,  would  have  rendered  him  en- 
tirely subservient  to  their  commands.  Their  import  was,  that  the  privy-coun- 
cil, the  principal  officers  of  state,  the  governors  of  the  king's  children,  the  com- 
manders of  Uie  forts,  his  fleet  and  army,  should  be  all  appointed  bj,  and  under 
the  control  of,  parliament ;  that  papists  should  be  punished  by  their  authority; 
that  the  church  and  liturgy  should  be  reformed  at  their  discretion ;  and  that 
such  members  as  had  been  displaced  should  be  restored.  These  proposals, 
which,  if  they  had  been  oomplied  with,  would  have  moulded  the  government 
into  an  aristocracy,  were,  happily  for  posterity,  rejected  by  the  king.  *'  Should 
I  grant  these  demands,"  said  he  in  bis  reply,  **  I  might  be  waited  on  bare- 
beaded  ;  I  might  have  my  hand  kissed,  the  title  of  majesty  be  continned  to 
ine,  and  the  king's  authority,  signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  might  be 
still  the  style  of  your  commands ;  I  might  have  swords  and  maces  carried 
before  me,  and  please  myself  with  the  sight  of  a  crown  and  sceptre,  (tbous^ 
even  these  twigs  would  not  long  flourish,  when  the  stock  upon  which  they 
grew  was  dead :)  but,  as  to  true  and  real  power,  I  should  remain  but  the  oat- 
side,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign,  of  a  king.''  War  on  any  terms,  therefore, 
was  esteemed  preferable  to  such  an  ignominious  peace.  Thus  the  king  and 
his  parliament  reproached  each  other  for  beginning  a  scene  of  slaughter,  oi 
which  both  were  equally  culpable. 


CHAP.  XXXIT. 

Charles  I.  (continued.)~a.  d.  1642  to  1646. 

No  period  since  England  began  could  shew  so  many  instances  of  conrag:f, 
abilities,  and  virtue,  as  the  present  fatal  opposition  ealled  forth  into  action. 
Now  Was  the  time  when  talents  of  all  kinds,  unchecked  by  authority,  were 
called  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  to  dispute  for  power  and  pre-eminence. 
Both  sides,  equally  confident  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  appealed  to  God  to 
judge  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions.  The  parliament  was  convinced  that 
it  fought  for  Heaven,  by  asserting  its  regards  for  a  peculiar  mode  of  worship ; 
and  the  king  was  not  less  convinced  that  his  daims  were  sacred,  as  be  bad 
ever  been  taught  to  consider  them  as  of  divine  original.  Thus  passion  and 
enthusiasm  on  each  side  animated  the  combatants ;  and  courage  rather  than 
conduct,  among  these  undisciplined  troops,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Never  was  contest  more  apparently  unequal  than  this  seemed  at  first  to  be; 
the  king  being  almost  destitute  of  every  advantage.  His  revenue  had  been 
seised  by  his  opponents :  all  the  sea-port  towns  were  in  their  hands,  except 
Newcastle ;  and  thus  they  were  possessed  of  the  customs  which  these  coald 
supply  ;  the  fleet  was  at  their  disposal ;  all  magasinee  of  arms  and  ammQ' 
nition  were,  seised  for  their  use ;  and  tiiey  had  the  widies  of  all  the  most 
active  members  of  the  naUpn. 
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.  To  oppose  this,  the  king  had  that  acknowledged  reverence  which  was  paid 
to  royalty,  to  give  sanctioii  to  his  cause.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
adhered  to  him,  as  their  distinctions  mast  rise  or  fall  with  the  source  of 
honoar.  Most  of  the  men  of  edacation  also,  and  the  ancient  gentry,  still 
eoBsidered  loyalty  as  a  virtae,  and  armed  their  tenants  and  servants  in  his 
caose.  With  these  followers  and  hopes  he  resolved  to  take  ,  [Aog.  22, 1642. 
the  field,  and  erected  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 

Manifestoes  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  wel^  now  dispersed  through- 
oat  the  kingdom;  and  the  whole  nation  composed  two  factions,  distingaished 
by  the  names  of  Cavaliers  and  Roandheads.  The  king,  to  bind  himself  by 
the  most  solemn  engagements  to  his  people,  made  the  following  protesta- 
tion before  his  whole  army : 

*'  I  do  promise,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  as  I  hope  for  his 
blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  atmost  of  my  power,  defend  and 
matntain  the  trne  refoimed  protestent  religion  established  in  the  church  of 
England ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  Ck>d,  in  the  same  will  live  and  die. 

**  I  desire  that  the  laws  may  be  ever  the  measure  of  my  government,  and 
that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  sobject  may  be  preserved  by  them  with 
the  same  care  as  my  own  jost  rights.  And  if  it  please  God,  by  his  blessing 
on  this  army  raised  for  my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  the  pre- 
sent rebeOion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfolly  promise,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
maintain  the  jast  privileges  and  freedom  of  parliament,  and  to  govern,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  by  the  known  statutes  and  customs  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
partiealarly  to  observe  inviolably  the  laws  to  which  I  have  given  my  consent 
this  parliament  Meanwhile,  if  this  emergence,  and  the  great  necessity  to 
which  I  am  driven,  beget  any  violation  of  law,  I  hope  it  will  be  imputed  by 
God  and  man  to  the  authors  of  this  war,  not  to  me,  who  have  so  earnestly 
laboored  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

**  When  I  willfaigly  fail  in  these  particulars-,  I  shall  expect  no  aid  or  relief 
from  man,  nor  any  protection  from  above.  But  in  this  resolution  I  hope  for 
the  dieerfid  assistance  of  all  g^od  men,  and  am  confident  of  the  blessing  of 
Heaven." 

The  sincerity  with  which  this  speech  was  delivered,  and  the  justice  of  its  con- 
tents, served  to  strengthen  the  king's  cause.  At  first  he  appeared  in  a  very 
low  eoaidition ;  besides  the  trained  bands  of  the  county,  raised  by  sir  John 
IHgby,  the  sheriff,  he  had  not  assembled  above  three  hundred  infantry.  His 
cavalry,  which  composed  his  chief  strength,  exceeded  not  eight  hundred, 
and  were  very  ill  provided  with  arms.  However,  he  was  soon  reinforced ; 
bat  still  not  being  in  a  condition  to  face  his  enemies,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  by  slow  marches  to  Derby,  and  thence  to  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to 
eooBleiiance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were  making  in  those  quarters. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  enemies  were  not  remiss  in  preparations.  They  had  a 
mogaaine  of  arms  at  Hall ;  and  sir  John  Hotham  was  appointed  governor  of 
that  place  by  the  parliament.  Charles  had  some  time  before  presented  himself 
heicm  that  town,  but  was  refiised  admission ;  and  from  this  they  drew  their 
pfiacipal  resources.  The  forces  also,  which  had  been  every  where  raised  on 
pretence  of  the  service  of  Ireland,  were  now  more  openly  enlisted  by  the  par- 
liament for  their  own  purposes ;  and  the  command  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  a  bold  man,  who  rather  desired  to  see  monarchy  abridged,  than  totally 
destroyed.  In  London,  no  less  than  four  thousand  men  were  enlisted  in  one 
day ;  and  the  parliament  voted  a  declaration,  which  they  required  every  mem- 
ber to  solMcribe,  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  their  general.  Orders 
were  also  issued  ont  for  loans  of  money  and  plate,  which  were  to  defend  the 
king  and  both  houses  of  parliament;  for  they  still  preserved  this  style.  This 
brought  immense  quantities  of  plate  to  the  treasury ;  and  so  great  was  men's 
ardour  in  the  cause,  that  there  was  more  than  they  could  find  room  for.  By 
these  means  they  found  themselves  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  sixteen 
tlioasand  men ;  and  the  earl  of  Bssex  led  them  towards  Northampton  against 
tlie  king. 

*  The  army  of  the  royalists  did  not  equal  that  of  Essex  in  number ;  however, 
it  was  sapposed  to  be  better  disciplined,  and  better  oondncted.  The  two 
of  the  unfortunate  eleotoic  palatine,  prince  Rupert  and  prince  Maurice, 
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offered  to  the  king  their  tervieefy  which  were  gladly  accepted*'  A  riight 
advantage  gained  by  prince  Rupert  over  colonel  Sandys,  in  the  beginniBg, 
gave  great  hopes  of  his  future  activity,  and  inspired  the  army  with  resolntioB 
to  hazard  a  battle.  So  little  were  both  armies  skilled  in  the  arts  and  stratat- 
gems  of  war,  that  they  were  within  six  miles  of  each  ether,  before  they  were 
acquainted  with  their  mutual  approach ;  and,  what  is  rcMnrkable,  they  had 
been  ten  days  within  twepty  miles  of  each  otfaier,  without  knowing  it. 

Edge^hili  was  the  first  place  where  the  two  armies  were  pwt  in  array 
against  each  other,  and  the  eoontry  first  drenched  in  civil  slaughter.  It  was 
a  dreadful  sight,  to  see  above  thirty  thousand  of  the  bravest  men 'in  the  world, 
instead  of  employing  their  courage  abroad,  turning  it  against  eaek  other,  while 
.the  dearest  friends  and  the  nearest  kinsmen  emhraeed  opposite  sides,  and 
prepared  to  bury  their  private  regards  in  fiM^tious  hatred.  In  the  bsgin- 
ning  of  this  engagement,  sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  whe  had  levied  a  troop  for 
the  Irish  war,  but  had  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  parliamcatarf  army,  de- 
serted to  the  royalists*  and  so  intimidated  the  parlianientary  farces,  tint  tlie 
whole  body  of  cavalry  fled.  The  right  wing  of  tl^ir  army  toUowed  their  exam- 
ple;  but,  the  victors  too  eagerly  pursuing,  Essex's  body  of  reeerve  wheeled 
upon  the  rear  of  the  pursuers,  and  made  great  havock  among  them.  After 
the  royalists  had  a  little  recovered  from  their  ^surprise,  they  made  a  vigoroos 
stand ;  and  both  sides  for  a  time  stood  gadng  at  each  other,  without  suffi- 
cient courage  to  renew  the  attack.  They  all  night  lay  under  anns»  and  neat 
morning  found  themselves  in  sight  of  each  other.  This  was  the  time  fisr  the 
king  to  strike  a  decisive  blow :  he  lost  the  opportunity ;  and  both  sides 
separated  with  equal  loss.  Five  thousand  men  are  iuid  to  have  been  found 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  no  way  instructive,  to  enter  into  the  mardungs 
and  counter-marchings  of  these  undisciplined  and  ill-ooDdnoted  amies :  war 
was  a  new  trade  to  the  Bnglish,  as  they  had  not  seen  a  hostile  engagement 
In  the  island  for  near  a  century  before.  The  queen  came  to  reinforee  the 
royal  party ;  she  had  brought  soldiers  and  ammnnition  from  Hollattd,  and 
immediately  departed  to  procure  more.  But  the  parliament,  who  knew  its 
own  strength,  felt  no  discouragement.  Their  demands  seemed  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  their  losses ;  and  as  they  were  repressed  in  the  field,  they 
grew  more  haughty  in  the  cabinet.  Such  governors  as  gave  up  their  for- 
tresses to  the  king,  were  attainted  of  high-treason.  It  was  in  vain  for  tbe 
kinp^  to  send  proposals  after  any  success ;  this  only  raised  their  pride  snd 
their  animosity.  But  though  this  desire  in  the  king  to  make  pence  with  his 
subjects  was  the  highest  encomium  on  his  humanity,  yet  his  long  negeeia- 
tions,  one  of  which  he  carried  on  at  Oxford,  were  fiuilty  as  a  warrior.  He 
wasted  that  time  In  altercation  and  treaty,  whicb  he  should  have  empleysd 
in  vigorous  exertions  in  the  field. 

However,  the  two  first  campaigns,  upon  the  whole,  wore  a  favourable 
A.  D.  1643.]  aspect  One  victory  followed  aaotber:  Cornwall  was  reduced 
to  peace  and  obedience  under  the  kii^:  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  parlia^ 
mentorians  at  Stratton-hill,  in  Devonshire ;  another  at  Roundway-down  near 
the  Devises ;  and  a  third  in  Chalgrave-field.  Bristol  was  besieged  and  taken ; 
and  Gloucester  was  besieged :  the  battle  of  Newbury  was  favourable  to  the 
royal  cause ;  and  great  hopes  of  succeas  were  formed  from  an  aimy  in  the 
north,  rabed  by  t^  marqms  of  Newcastle. 

But,  in  tbe  second  of  these  campaigner  the  two  bravest  and  greatest  men 
of  their  respective  parties  were  killed ;  as  if  it  was  intended,  by  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  that  they  should  be  exempted  from  seeing  the  miseries  and 
the  slaughter  which  were  shortly  to  enwe.  These  were  John  Hampden,  and 
Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland. 

In  an  incursion  made  by  prince  Rnpert  to  vrithin  nbont  two  milea  of  the 
enemy's  ouarters,  a  great  booty  vas  obtained.  This  the  parHamentaiiaas 
attempted  to  rescue ;  and  Hampden,  at  their  head,  overtook  the  royalists  m 
Chalgrave-field.  As  he  ever  was  the  first  to  enter  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  a  braoe  of  bullets,  and  the  bone  bso« 
ken.  Some  days  after,  he  died  in  great  pain ;  nor  could  hie  whole  psrty,  had 
their  army  met  a  total  overthrow,  have  been  qm^  in^o  greater  eonsternatlenft 
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JBrcik  CbiilMt  Iris  enemy,  felt  for  bit  disaster,  and  offered  his  own  suri^eon  tOh. 
aa«st  Us  core.    Hampden,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  beginning  of  these 
tiMMei,  lefoee  to  pay  ship-money,  gained^  by  his  infleuble  integrity,  the 
esCoem  even  of  his  enemies.    To  these  he  added  affabili^  in  conversadon, 
tcMiper,  art,  doqaenoe  in  debate,  and  penetration  in  connoiL 

But  FaliLiand  was  a  stiU  greater  loss,  and  a  nvater  character.  He  added 
to  Hampden's  serere  piinoiples  a  politeness  and  elegance  bnt  then  beginning 
to  be  known  in  Bngland.  He  had  boldly  withstood  the  king's  pretensions 
wUlo  be  law  him  making  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  bnt  when  he  perceiTed  the 
design  off  the  parliament  to  OTortnm  the  reUgon  and  the  oonsatntion  of  his 
conntrjt  lie  chBi^;ed  his  side,  and  steadfastly  attached  himself  to  the  crowo. 
FflMi  the  beginning  of  the  etril  war,  his  natnral  cheerfolness  and  vlyacity  for- 
sook him;  be  bemne  melancholy,  sad,  pale,  and  negligent  of  his  person. 
When  the  two  aimies  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  pieparing  for  the  battle 
of  Newbory,  be  appeared  desirons  of  terminating  his  life,  since  he  could  not 
eompoae  the  miseries  of  bis  oonntry.  Still  anzioni  for  his  country  alone,  be 
diended  the  too  prosposoas  tnooess  of  Us  own  party  as  much  as  that  of  the 
enemy ;  and  he  professed  that  its  miseries  had  broken  his  heart  His  vsnal 
ay  among  his  ftienda,  after  a  deep  silence  and  frequent  sighs,  was,  **  Peace  1 
Peace  l**  He  now  said,  upon  the  momiag  of  the  engagement,  that  he  was 
venry  of  tiw  times,  and  should  leave  them  before  night.  He  was  shot  by  a 
mnakei>ball  in  the  belly;  and  his  body  was  next  morning  found  among  a  heap 
of  tlain«  His  writings,  his  eloquence,  his  justice,  and  his  courage,  desenred 
«mb  n  death  of  glory ;  and  they  found  it 

The  king,  that  he  ndght  make  preparations  during  the  winter  for  the  ensu* 
ia^eaauMdgn,  and  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Westminster  parliament,  called 
one  nt  Oxfoid ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  England  saw  two  [a.  d.  1644. 
sitting  at  the  same  time.  His  house  of  peers  was  pretty  foil ;  parliaments 
his  bmue  of  commons  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  which  amounted 
to  not  above  half  of  the  other  honse  of  commons.  From  this  shadow  of  a  par- 
liaamnt  be  received  some  supplies ;  after  which  it  was  prorogued,  and  never 
after  assembled.  In  the  mean  time,  the  parliamentarian  leaders  were  equally 
aetive  on  their  side.  They  passed  an  ordinance,  oommanding  all  the  inha> 
bitants  of  London  and  its  neighbonrhood  to  retrench  a  meal  a  week,  and  to 
pay  the  value  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  public  cause.  Bnt,  what  was  much 
motn  elEDctnal,  the  Scots,  who  considered  their  claims  as  similar,  led  a  strong 
■nny  to  their  asiistanoe.  The  two  houses  levied  an  armv  of  fourteen  thousand 
nwn  in  the  east,  under  the  eari  of  Manchester ;  they  had  an  anny  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  under  Essex,  and  anotiier  of  nearly  the  same  force  under  sir  Wil- 
liam Waller.  These  were  superior  to  any  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the 
ield,  and  were  well  appointed  with  ammunition,  provisions,  and  pay. 

Hostilities,  which  even  during  the  winter  season  had  not  been  wholly  dis- 
continued, WM'o  renevred  in  Ac  spring  with  their  usual  fury,  and  served  to 
desolate  the  kingdom  without  deciding  victory.  Each  county  joined  that  side 
to  which  it  was  addicted  from  motives  of  conviction,  interest,  or  fear.  Some, 
bowever,  petitioned  for  peace ;  and  all  the  wise  and  good  were  earnest  in 
Ibe  cry.  What  particularly  deserves  remark,  was  an  attempt  of  the  women 
of  London,  who,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  boose  of  commons,  earnestly  demanding  peace.  **  Give  us  those  traitors," 
said  they,  *'that  are  against  peace;  gi/e  them,  that  we  may  tear  them  in 
pieces."  The  guards  found  some  difficulty  in  quelling  this  insurrection,  and 
one  or  two  vromen  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray. 

Tlie  battle  of  Marston-moor  was  the  beginning  of  the  king's  misfortones  and 
disgrace.  The  Scots  and  parliamentarian  army  had  joined,  and  were  besieg- 
ing York,  when  prince  Rupert,  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  deter- 
mined to  raise  the  siege.  Both  sides  drew  up  on  Marston-moor,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  thousand,  and  the  victory  seemed  long  undecided  between  them. 
Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was  ojpposed  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  first  came  into  notice,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  whom  he  bad  token  care  to  levy  und  discipline.  Cromwell  was  vic- 
torious; h^  poshed  his  opponents  off  the  field,  followed  the  vanquished, 
rotnmcd  to  a  seoond  engagement  and  a  second  victory ;  the  prixioe's  whole 
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train  of  artillery  was  taken ;  and  tke  canse  of  the  rojaHstn  snitained  an  Iit6- 
parable  injory. 

While  the  kins;  was  anfortanate  in  the  field,  he  was  not  more  saecessfnl  hi 
negociation.  A  treaty  was  began  at  Uabridge,  whieh,  like  all  others,  eame 
A.  D.  1645.1  to  nothing.  The  puritans  demanded  a  tots!  aboliti<m  of  the  epis* 
copacy  ana  all  chareh  ceremonies ;  and  this  Charles,  from  oonviotion,  from 
interest,  and  persuasion,  was  not  willing  to  permit  He  had  all  along  adhered 
to  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  not  only  because  it  was  fitvoaraUe  to  nonarcby, 
but  because  all  his  adherents  were  passionately  doTOted  to  it.  He  esteemed 
bishops  as  essential  to  the  Christian  ehurch ;  and  thodght  himself  bound,  not 
only  by  temporal  but  saored  ties,  to  defend  them.  The  parliament  was  as  obsti- 
nately  bent  upon  removing  this  order ;  and,  to  shew  th^  resolotion,  begin 
with  tlte  foremost  of  the  number. 

William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbory,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  at  the  same  time  with  Strafford ;  and  he  had 
patiently  endured  so  long  a  confinement  without  being  brought  io  any  trial. 
He  was  now,  therefore,  accused  of  high-treason,  in  endeaTOuring  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws,  and  of  other  high  erimos  an^  misdemeanors.  The 
groundless  charge  of  popery,  which  his  life  and  aftbrwards  his  death  belied^ 
was  urged  against  him.  In  his  defence  he  spoke  several  hours  with  that  coa* 
rage  which  seems  the  result  of  innocence  and  integrity.  The  lords,  who  were 
his  judges,  appeared  willing  to  acquit  him :  but  the  commons,  his  aceosers, 
finding  bow  his  trial  was  likely  to  go,  passed  an  ordinance  for  his  execution, 
and  terrified  the  lords,  who  continued  obstinate,  to  give  their  consent.  Seven 
peers  alone  voted  in  this  important  question ;  all  the  rest,  either  from  shame 
or  fear,  did  not  appear.  When  brougbt  to  the  scaffbld,  this  Tenerable  prelate, 
without  any  terror,  but  in  the  usual  tone  of  his  exhortations  from  the  pnlpit, 
made  the  people  a  long  speech.  He  told  them  that  he  had  examined  his< 
heart ;  and  thanked  God  that  he  found  no  sins  there  which  deserved  the  death 
he  was  going  to  suffer.  The  king,  he  said,  had  been  traduced  by  some,  as 
labouring  to  introduce  popery ;  but  he  believed  him  as  sound  a  protestaat  as 
any  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  as  for  parliaments,  though  he  disuked  the  eon- 
duct  of  one  or  two,  yet  he  never  desigped  to  chance  the  laws  of  his  country, 
or  the  protestant  religion.  After  he  had  prayed  for  a  few  minntes,  the  exe- 
cutioner severed  his  head  at  a  blow.  It  is  a  sad  oonsideration,  that,  ia  these 
times  of  trouble,  the  best  men  were  those  on  either  side  whochiefiy  suffered. 

The  death  of  Land  was  followed  by  a  total  alteration  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church.  The  Liturgy  was,  by  a  public  act,  abolished  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  obstacle  to  its  formal  removal.  The  chuich 
of  England  was  in  all  respects  brought  to  a  conformity  to  the  puritanieal 
establishment ;  while  the  citizens  of  London,  apd  the  Scotch  army,  gave  pablic 
thanks  for  so  happy  an  alteration. 

The  abolition  of  the  reformed  religion,  as  established  by  queen  Elisabeth, 
seemed  at  first  to  promise  vigour  and  consistence  to  the  counsels  of  the  par- 
liamentarians. But  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  if  he  does  not  find,  he 
makes,  opposition.  From  the  moment  the  puritans  began  to  be  appartotl^ 
united,  and  ranked  under  one  denomination  of  presbyterians,  they  began  to 
divide  into  fresh  parties,  each  professing  different  views  and.  interests.  One 
part  of  the  house  was  composed  of  presbyterians,  strictly  so  called ;  the  other, 
though  a  minority,  of  independents,  a  new  sect  that  had  latelv  been  intro- 
dooed,  and  gained  ground  surprisingly. 

The  difference  between  these  two  sects  would  be  hardly  worth  mentioning, 
did  not  th^ir  religious  opinions  influence  their  political  conduct  The  chareh 
of  England,  as  we  have  seen,  had  appointed  bishops  of  clerical  ordinatioD, 
and  a  book  of  common-prayer.  The  presbyterians  exclaimed  against  both; 
they  were  for  having  the  church  governed  by  clergymen  elected  by  the  people, 
and  prayers  made  without  premeditation.  The  independents  went  still  far- 
ther: they  excluded  all  the  clergy;  they  maintained  that  every  man  might 
pray  in  public,  exhort  his  audience,  and  explain  the  scriptures.  Their  poli- 
tical system  kept  pace  vrith  their  religions.  Not  contented  vridi  redoeing  the 
kinc  to  a  first  magistrate,  which  was  the  aim  of  the  presbjrterians,  this  sect 
aspired  at  the  abolition  not  only  of  all  monarehy,  bat  oT  all  salrardiaation. 
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They  iMtetaiiied,  umI  flieT  maiwliriiwd  rfgbtlyy  that  all  men  were  born  equal; 
but  th^  alleged  ahul,  that  no  aoddental  or  artificial  in«titations  could 
deatffoy  this  equally ;  and  thef«  they  were  deceived.  Could  such  a  plan  of 
goTerameat  as  theirs  be  praotieable,  it.wonld,  no  doubt,  be  the  most  happy; 
but  the  wise  and  industrious  must  in  every  countr?  prevail  over  the  weak 
and  idle ;  aad  the  bad  suooess  of  the  independent  scbeme  soon  after  shewed 
how  ill  adapted  saeh  speculative  ideas  were  to  human  infirmity.  Possessed, 
howiever«  with  a  high  idea  of  their  own  rectiUide,  both  in  religion  and  politics^ 
they  gave  way  to  a  surly  pride,  which  is  ever  the  result  of  narrow  manners 
and  Miliary  tiiinking. 

These  vrere  a  body  of  men  who  were  now  growing  into  consideration :  their 
apparent  sanctity,  their  natural  courage,  excited  by  enthusiasm,  and  their 
uneeaaiog  perseverance,  began  to  work  considerable  efiects ;  and  though  they 
were  oatHMimbered  in  the  house  of  commons,  which  was  composed  of  more 
enlightened  minds»  they  formed  a  majority  in  the  aimy,  made  up  <Mefly  of 
the  lowest  of  the  vulgar. 

The  royalists  endeavoured  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  this  fanaticism,  with- 
out being  sensible  how  much  reason  they  had  to  apprehend  its  dangerous 
GODseqnenees.  The  forces  of  the  king  were  united  by  much  feebler  ties ; 
and  license  among  them,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  want  of  pay, 
had  risen  to  a  dangerous  height,  rcndeiing  them  as  formidable  to  their 
fiiends  as  their  enemies.  To  increase  this  unpopularity,  the  king,  finding  the 
parlinmrnt  of  Scotland  as  well  as  that  of  Bagland  declaring  against  him, 
thooght  proper  to  make  a  truce  with  the  papists  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  brin|^ 
over  the  Sn^ish  forces  who  served  in  that  kingdom.  With  these  troops,  he 
also  reeetved  some  of  me  native  Irish  into  his  service,  who  still  retained  their 
fieieeness  and  barbari^^.  This  gave  the  parliament  a  plausible  opportunity 
of  opbraiding  him  with  tiddng  papists  into  his  service,  and  gave  a  colour  to 
the  ancient  calumny  of  his  having  excited  them  to  rebel.  Unfortunately  too, 
soon  ailer,  it  was  nmnd  that  they  rather  increased  the  hatred  of  his  sabje6t8 
than  added  to  the  strength  of  his  army.  They  were  routed  by  Fairfax,  one  of 
the  generals  of  the  pariiunentary  army ;  and,  though  they  threw  down  their 
arms,  they  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  It  is  said  that  several  women 
were  foand  among  the  slain,  who  with  long  knives  had  done  considerable 
exoention;  but  the  animosity  of  the  BngKsh  against  these  wretches,  at  that 
time,  might  have  given  rise  to  the  report. 

These  misfortnnes  were  soon  after  snoceeded  by  another.    Charies,  who* 
had  now  retired  to  Oxford,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  turbulent  seditibos  - 
army,  who,  from  wanting  pay,  were  scarcely  subject  to  control ;  while,  on  the. 
other  hand,  the  parttamentarians  were  well  supplied  and  paid,  and  held  toge- 
ther from  principle.    The  partfameat,  to  give  them  an  example  of  disiaterest- 
edness  in  their  own  conduct,  |>assed  an  act,  called  the  M^lf-drniyfuff  ordmttnet^ 
which  dmerved  all  commendation.    They  resolved,  lest  it  should  be  suggested 
by  the  nation  that  their  intent  was  to  make  themselves  masters,  that  no  member 
oC  their  hoose  should  have  a  command  in  the  army.    The  former  generals 
were  therefore  changed;  the  earls  of  Bssex,  Denbigh,  and >  Manchester, 
gave  vp  their  oommissions ;  and  Fairfax,  now  appointed  general  with  Crom- 
well, who  found  means  to  keep  at  once  his  seat  and  his  commission,  new- 
modelled  the  army.    This,  which  might  at  first  have  seemed  to  weaken  their- 
forces,  gave  them  new  spirit ;  and  the  soldiers,  become  more  confident  In  their 
new  cnmmandewiy  were  irresistible. 

Never  was  a  more  singular  army  assembled  than  that  which  now  drew  the 
sword  in  the  parliamentary  cause.  The  ofllcers  exercised  the  office  of  chap- 
lains: and,' during  the  intervals  of  action,  instmoted  their  troops  by  sermons, 
prayen,  and  exhortations*  Rapturous  ecstasies  supplied  the  place  of  study 
and  reflection ;  and  while  they  kindled  as  they  spoke,  they  ascribed  their 
own  warmth  to  a  deseent  of  the  Spirit  from  heaven.  The  private  soldiers, 
seised  with  tiw  same  spirit,  emphiyed  their  vacant  hours  in  prayer,  in  perus- 
ing Uie  holy  seriptnses,  and  in  gnostljr  eonferenees.  When  marching  to  the  field 
of  battle,  the  hymn  and  the  cgacnlatioa  mixed  their  notes  vrith  those  of  tbe 
tnunpet.    An  army  thus  aotuated,  became  invincible. 

The  weU-dispnted  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Charies,    [June  14, 1646. 
13.  2f 
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WM  foQgbt  at  Maaoby,  a  Tillage  ia  Hotihamp^aaMm.  Tkt  faaia  body  of  tia 
rojal  army  was  oommanded  by  lord  AiUey:  piinee  Rapert^M  Iha  rigbc 
wing,  sir  Marmadake  Langdale  tbe  left,  aod  tbe  king  loniMlf  beaded  the 
body  of  resenre.  Oa  tbe  opposite  side,  Fairfax  and  Skiypoa  eomnaDded 
fhe  main  body;  Cromwell  led  on  the  right  wing,  and  Ireton,  bis  sim*ia4aw, 
the  left  Prince  Rupert  attacked  the  left  wing  with  his  usaal  impetnontf 
and  success :  they  were  broken,  and  pursued  as  far  as  tbe  vittage ;  bat  he  knil 
time  in  attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  their  artillery.  Cromwell,  is 
the  mean  time,  was  equally-  successful  on  his  aide,  and  broke  throagh  the 
enemy's  horse,  after  a  very  obstinate  resistance.  While  these  were  tbos 
engaged,  tbe  infantry  on  both  sides  sustained  the  oonlict  with  equal  aidoar; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  Ikmr  baltaliona  began  to  gf?e 
way.  But  it  was  now  that  Cromwell  returned  with  his  rictorious  forces,  and 
charged  tbe  king's  infantry  in  flank  with  such  vigour,  that  a  total  rout  beipui 
to  ensue.  By  this  time  prince  Rupert  had  n^oined  the  king  and  the  imali 
body  of  resenre ;  but  his  troops,  though  victorioas,  could  net  be  broaght  tea 
aeoond  charge.  They  were  at  all  times  licentious  and  nagaveniable;  hot 
tbey  were  now  intimidated ;  for  the  parliamentarians,  having  recovered  froB 
the  first  shock,  stood  ready  in  order  of  battle  to  receive  them.  Tbe  king  wu 
desirous  of  charging  them  at  the  head  of  his  reserve ;  bat  the  eaii  ef  Can- 
wath,  who  rode  by  his  miyesty's  side,  seising  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  tamed 
Urn  round,  saying,  with  a  loud  oath,  '*  Will  you  go  upon  your  death  ia  an 
instant!''  The  troops  seeing  his  motion,  wheeled  to  tbe  right,  and  rode  off 
111  such  confusion,  that  they  could  not  be  rallied  during  the  rest  of  tbe  day. 
Tbe  king,  perceiving  the  battle  wholly  lost,  was  oblige^  to  abandim  the  field 
to  his  enemies,  who  took  all  his  cannon,  baggage,  and  above  6MM  prisoaen. 

From  this  fatal  blow  the  king  never  after  recovered;  bis  army  was  di»* 
parsed,  and  the  con<^uerors  made  as  manj^  captives  as  ^ey  titooght  proper. 
Among  the  other  spoils  taken  on  this  occasion,  the  king's  cabinet  was  sosed, 
in  which  was  contained  all  his  private  correspondence  with  the  aaeen.  The 
letters  were  shortly  after  published  by  the  command  of  the  parliament,  who 
took  a  vulgpar  and  brutal  pleasure  in  ridiculing  all  those  tender  effosioDS 
which  were  never  drawn  up  for  the  public  eye. 

The  battle  of  Naseby  put  the  parliamentarians  in  possessioB  ef  afanett  all 
the  strong  towns  of  toe  kin|fdom**Bristol,  Bridj^ewater,  Cttester,  Sbeibora, 
and  Bath.  Exeter  was  besieged ;  and  all  the  kmg's  troops  in  the  western 
counties  being  entirely  dispersed,  Fairfox  pressed  the  place,  and  it  swrendered 
at  discretion.    The  king's  interests  seemed  going  to  ruin  in  every  cjuarter. 

The  Scottish  army,  which,  as  has  been  said,  took  part  with  the  parliament, 
liaving  made  themselves  masters  of  Carlisle^  after  an  obstinate  siege,  marched 
to  the  southward^  and  laid  siege  to  Hereford.  Another  engagement  lU- 
loared  between  tbe  king  and  the  parliamentarians,  ia  wfaiefa  his  forces  were 

Sut  to  the  root  hj  oolodel  Jones,  a  thousand  of  bis  men  made  prisonera,  and 
ve  hundred  slam*  Thus  harassed  on  every  side,  he  retreated  to  Oxford, 
which,  in  all  conditions  of  his  fortune,  had  been  steady  to  bis  cause;  and 
tbere  he  resolved  to  offer  new.  terms  to  his  victorious  pumneni. 

Nothiuff  could  be  more  affecting  than  the  king's  sitoation  during  his  abode 
at  Oxford.  Saddened  by  his  late  melancholy  disasters,  impressed  with  the 
apprehensions  of  such  as  hung  over  him,  harassed  by  the  mannnrs  of  these 
who  had  followed  his  cause,  and  slung  with  sorrow  for  bis  ineapaeity  to  re- 
lieve them,  he  now  was  willing  to  grant  tbe  parliament  their  own  terms,  aad 
at  any  rate  to  procure  a  reconciliation*  He  tbecefofe  sent  tbea  repeated 
messages  to  this  purpose ;  but  thej  did  not  deign  to  make  him  the  least 
reply.  At  last,  after  reproaching  bun  with  the  blood  spilt  during  the  war, 
they  told  him  that  they  were  preparing  some  bills,  to  whioh  if  be  would  coo* 
sent,  they  would  then  be  able  to  judge  of  his  paoiflc  inclinations. 

.  A.  D.  1646.]  In  the  mean  time,  Fairfax  was  i^pptoadiiiur  with  a  poweHiil 
and  victorious  army,  and  was  taking  the  proper  measures  finr  laying  stece  to 
Oxford,  which  promised  aa  easy  surrender.  To  be  taken  captive,  and  led  ia 
triumph  by  his  insolent  subjects,  was  what  Charles  justly  abhorred ;  and 
every  insult  and  violence  might  be  dreaded  fimn  the  soldiaqr,  wIm  bad  Mi 
the  effeots  of  his  opposition.    In  this  deaperato  estraml^^  lia  embiaeed 
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"mkUkf  In  anf  other  altaatioD,  miglit  Jnsfly  fie  under  the  imputa. 
Iiott  oC  iapradence  aad  iii4iaorelioa.  He  resolfed  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
Seotliih  ttmy,  who  had  aever  testified  saoh  impiaeahle  animosttj  aga&st  Mm. 
aad  to  tratt  to  tWr  loyalty  Ibr  the  rest. 

That  he  adght  the  better  eonoeal  his  design  from  the  people  of  Oxford, 
Olden  were  giren  at  everf  gate  of  the  dty  for  allowiag  tiiree  persons  to  pass« 
In  the  aight»  the  king,  aeeompanied  by  doetor  Hndson  and  Mr.  Ashbambam, 
took  the  road  towards  London^  traTelliag  as  Ashhnraham's  serraht.  He,  in 
foot,  eame  ao  near  Londoo,  tiiat  be  once  entertained  some  thoaghts  of  enter- 
ing dmt  city,  and  oC  throwing  himself  on  the  meroy  of  the  parliament.  At  last, 
after  paaaing  thioogb  many  crosa^roads  and  by-ways,  he  arrived  at  the  Scot« 
tish  cnasp  before  Newark,  and  disoovered  himself  to  lord  Leten,  the  general. 

The  Soots,  who  had  l>efore  given  him  some  general  assarances  of  thei^ 
fideli^  and  piwteetion,  now  seemed  greatly  slirprised  at  his  arrival  amon^ 
theoft.  Inatead  of  bestowing  a  thought  on  his  interests,  they  instantly  entered 
into  n  eonsoltation  upon  their  own.  •  The  eommissioners  of  their  army  sent  op 
an  aooonnt  of  the  king's  arrival  to  tlie  parliament,  and  declared  that  hirv  com- 
ing waa  altogether  uninvited  and  unexpected.  In  the  mean  time,  tihey  pre-* 
Talieri  npon  the  Icing  to  give  directions  for  surrendering  all  his  garrisons  to 
thopariiauMnt;  with  which  be  complied.  In  return  for  this  condescension, 
tiMj  treated  him  with  very  long  sermons  among  the  eoclesiastics,  and  with 
the  most  cautious  reserve,  but  very  dilferent  from  respect,  among  the  ofBcers. 
Th!e  preaehors  off  the  party  indeed  insulted  him  from  the  pulpit ;  and  one  of 
than,  after 'reproaching  him  to  his  face  with  his  misconduct,  ordered  that 
paatan  to  he  aung  wldeh  begins, 

**  Why  dost  thou,  tyrant,  boast  thyselfy 
Thy  wioked  deeds  to  praise?*' 
The  king  stood  up,  and  called  for  that  psalm  which  begins  witii  these  words^ 

**  Have  mercy.  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray, 
For  men  would  me  devour.'' 
The  andienee  aeoordingly  sang  this  psalm,  in  compassion  lo  majesty  in 
diatreas. 

The  parliament  being  informed  of  the  king's  captivity,  immediately  entere<f 
ialo  n  treaty  witii  the  Boots,  about  delivering  up  their  prisoner.  The  Scots 
had,  Irom  their  first  entrance  into  Bngland,  been  allowed  pay  by  the  parlia-' 
amt,  in  order  to  prevent  their  plundering  the  country :  mach  of  this,  how- 
ever, remained  unpaid,  ilrom  the  unavoidable  necessities  of  the  times ;  and 
mneh  more  was  claimed  by  the  Soots  than  was  really  due.  Nevertheless, 
th^  now  saw  that  tiiis  was  a  convenient  time  for  insisting  on  their  arrears ; 
and  they  resolved  to  make  the  king  the  instrument  by  which  this  money  was 
to  be  obtained.  After  various  debates  upon  this  head  between  them  and  the 
pnriiameirt,  in  which  they  pretended  to  great  honour,  and  insisted  upon  many 
punctilios,  they  agreed,  that  upon  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pouuda 
they  would  deliver  up  the  l^ng  to  his  enemies :  and  this  was  cheerfully  com^ 
plied  with.  An  action  so  atrocious  may  be  palliated,  but  can  never  be  de- 
fondod :  they  letorncd  home,  laden  with  plunder,  and  the  reproaches  of  all 
good  men. 

From  this  period  to  the  despotic  government  of  Cromwell,  the  constitution 
waa  convulsed  with  all  the  mtations  of  faction,  guilt,  ignorance,  and  enthu- 
siaam.  The  kingly  power  being  laid  low,  the  parliament  attempted  to  assumo 
tho  reina  i  but  they  were  soon  to  submit  in  turn  to  the  military  power,  which, 
liko  nil  demoeraoies,  waa  turbulent,  transient,  feeble,  and  bloody. 

CHAP.  XXXIU. 

Chirlbs  L  (contimubd.)— a.  d.  1647  to  1649. 
Tun  king  being  delivered  over  by  the  Scots  to  the  parliamentary  commis- 


I,  he  waa  eondiieted  under  a  guard  to  Hddenby  castle  in  Northampton- 

They  treated  hhn  in  confinement  with  the  most  riaorous  severity,  dis- 

ndaning  all  his  aneient  aervanto,  debarring  him  from  all  visits,  and  cutting  olT 
aU  eomauinieatian  wHb  hia  f fienda  and  iaidly . 
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Tbe  dvfl  wai  was  nov  oyer ;  the  king  Iwd  «bsolTed  Ms  Mi^men  froa  fMr 
allegiance,  and  tbe  parliament  had  qpw  no  enemy  to  foar,  ezoept  those  veiy 
troops  by  which  they  bad  extended  their  OTei]^rown  authority.  Bat  is  pro- 
portion as  the  terror  of  the  lung's  power  diminished,  the  division  between  tiie 
independents  and  the  presbyterians  became  more  apparent.  Tlie  m^ority  in 
the  house  were  of  the  presbyterian  sect ;  bnt  the  minority  of  the  army  were 
stanch  independents. .  At  tiie  head  of  this  sect  was  Cromwell,  who  aecretfy 
directed  its  operations,  and  invigorated  aU  its  measures. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  talrats  now  began  to  appear  in  fnll  lustre,  was  the 
son  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Huntingdon ;  bat  being  tiie  son  of  a  aeoond 
brotiier,  be  inherited  a  very  small  paternal  fortune.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Cambridge ;  but  his  inclinations  not  at  that  time  tamlBg  to  the  ealm  oooapo- 
tions  of  elegant  literature,  he  was  remarkable  ooly  for  the  piofligaey  of  Ins 
conduct,  and  the  dissipation  of  his  paternal  fortnne.  It  was,  perlmpa,  his 
poverty  that  induced  him  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  shortly  after ;  for, 
from  being  ons  of  the  most  debauched  men  in  the  kingdom,  he  becmme  Iho 
most  rigid  and  abstemious.    The  same  vehemence  of  temper  which  had  trans. 

Sorted  him  into  the  extremes  of  pleasure,  now  distingoished  his  religioas 
abits.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  his  shattered  fortunes  by  agriooltare ; 
but  this  expedient  served  only  to  plunge  him  into  fiarther  difiioultiea.  He  was 
even  determined  to  go  over  and  settle  in  New  England ;  but  was  prevented 
by  the  king's  ordinance  to  the  contrary.  From  accident  or  intrigue,  he  vraa 
chosen  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  in  the  long  parliament ;  bat  he 
seemed  at  first  to  possess  no  talents  for  oratory,  his  person  being  angraoeiol, 
his  dress  slovenly,  bis  elocution  homely,  tedious,  obscure,,  and  embarrassed. 
He  made  op,  however,  by  teal  and  perseverance,  what  he  wanted  in  natural 
powers ;  and  being  endowed  with  unshaken  intrepidity,  much  dissimalation, 
and  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  his  cause,  he  rose,  through  the 
gradations  of  preferment,  to  the  post  of  lieutenant-general  under  Fairfax,  bat, 
in  reality,  possessing  the  supreme  command  over  the  whole  army. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  the  presbyterian  .party,  seetng  every 
thing  reduced  to  obedience,  began  to  talk  of  dismissing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  army,  and  sending  the  rest  to  Ireland.  It  majf  eaaiiy  be  supposed, 
that  for  every  reason  the  troops  were  as  unwilling  to  be  disbanded,  as  to  b» 
led  over  into  a  country  as  yet  uncivilised,  uncultivated,  and  barharoua.  Crom- 
well took  care  to  inspire  them  with  a  horror  of  either :  they  loved  him  for  bis 
bravery  and  religious  zeal,  and  still  more  for  his  seeming  afoctioa  to  them. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  submitting,  they  resolved  to  petition ;  and  they  b^^an 
by  desiring  an  indemnity,  ratified  by  the  king,  for  any  illegal  actions  which 
they  might  «have  committed  during  tbe  war.  This  the  commons,  in  torn, 
treated  with  great  severity ;  they  voted,  that  this  petition  tended  to  introduce 
mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon  the  parliament,  to  obstruct  the  reli^  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland ;  and  they  threatened  to  proceed  against  the  promoters  of 
it  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

The  army  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  a  body  distinct  from  the 
commonwealth ;  and  complained,  that  they  had  secured  the  geneni  tranooil- 
lity.  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  tbe  privileges  of  Bngnsb* 
men.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  a  military 
parliament  was  formed,  composed  of  the  officers  and  conmnon  soldiers  of  eaeb 
regiment.  The  principal  officers  formed  a  council  to  represent  the  body  of 
peers ;  the  soldiers  elected  two  me9  out  of  each  compimy*  to  represent  the 
house  of  commons ;  and  these  were  called  the  Agitators  of  the  army.  Ccom* 
well  took  care  to  be  one  of  the  number,  and  thus  contrived  an  easy  method 
underhand  of  conducting  and  promoting  the  sedition  of  the  army. 

This  fierce  assembly,  having  debated  for  a  very  short  time,  declared  that 
they  found  many  grievances  to  be  redressed;  and  began  by  specifying  such 
as  they  desired  to  be  most  speedily  removed.  The  very  same  conduct  which 
had  formerly  been  used  with  success  by  the  parliament  against  their  sovereign, 
was  now  put  in  practice  by  tlie  army  against  the  parliament.  As  the  com* 
moos  granted  every  request,  the  agitators  rose  in  «heir  demands:  the  former 
accused  the  armjr  of  mutiny  and  sedition ;  the  army  retorted  the  charge,  and 
alleged  that  the  king  had  been  deposed  only  to  make  way  for  their  asorpations. 
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Tlie^nibappy  king,  in  the  mean  time,  oontfiraeil  a  prisoner  at  HMenbjr 
Castle ;  and  as  Ids  eonntenanee  might  add  seme  aathority  to  tiiat  side  which 
ahoold  ohtain  it,  Cromwell,  who  seoretly  eondacted  all  the  measures  of  the 
«nny,  while  he  appareDtijr  exclaimed  agaiaat  their  violence,  resolved  to  seise 
the  li:tDg:'s  person.  Accordingly,  a  party  of  ^re  hundred  horse  appeared  at 
the  castle,  nnder  the  command  of  one  Joyce,  who  had  been  originally  a  tailor, 
bnt  who,  in  the  present  confusion  ef  all  ranks  and  orders,  was  advanced  to ' 
the  rank  of  eemet.  Without  any 'Opposition,  he  entered  the  king's  apart- 
ment, armed  with  pistols,  and  told  him  that  he  must  prepare  to  go  with 
liim.  '^Whllberr'  said  the  king.  ''To  the  army,"  reined  Joyce.  <'By 
wtat  warrant  f  asked  the  king.  Joyce  pointed  to  his  followers.  ''Yonr 
warrant,"  replied  Cbaries,  'Ms  written  in  fair  characters.''  And  then,  with- 
out farther  delay,  he  went  into  his  coach,  and  was  safely  conducted  to  the 
army,  who  were  hastening  to  their  rendesvons  at  Triploe^ieath,  near  Roys- 
ton.  The  next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  tiiem,  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  was  instantly  invested  with  the  supreme 
coomand. 

It  was  now  that  the  commons  perceived  a  settled  design  in  the  army  to 
preaeribe  laws  to  tiieir  employers ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to  spread  the  alarm 
tiirongh  the  city.  But  it  was  too  late  to  resist;  the  army,  with  Cromwell  at 
their  head,  advanced  with  precipitation,  and  arrived  m  a  few  days  at  St. 
AIbaa*s;  so  that  the  commons  now  begflin  to  tiiink  of  temporizing.  The 
dedaration  by  which  they  had  voted  the  military  petitioners  enemies  to  the 
state,  was  recalled,  and  erased  from  their  journal-book.  But  aU  submission 
was  vain ;  the  army  istill  rose  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as  those  de- 
mands were  gratified,  until  at  last  they  entirely  threw  olf  the  mask,  and 
claimed  a  right  of  modelling  tiie  whole  government,  and  settiingthe  nation. 

But  as  too  precipitate  an  assumption  of  authority  might  appear  invidious^ 
Cromwell  began  b^  aoeusing  eleven  members  of  .the  house  as  guU^  of  high- 
treason,  and  enemies  to  the  army.  The  members  accused  were  the  leaders 
of  the  presbyterian  party,  the  very  men  who  had  prescribed  such  rigorous 
measures  to  the  king,  and  now,  in  their  turn,  were  threatened  with  popular 
sesentment.  As  they  were  the  leading  men  in  the  house,  the  commons  were 
wilUng  to  protect  them;  hot  the  army  insisting  on  their  dismission,  they 
vohraterily  left  the  house,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  withdraw. 

At  last  the  citinens  of  London,  who  had  been  ever  foremost  in  sedition, 
began  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  perceive  that  the  constitution  was  totally 
overturned.  They  saw  an  oppressive  pariiament  now  subjected  to  a  more 
<^pfessive  atmy:  thev  found  tiieir  religion  abolished,  tiieir  king  a  captive, 
and  no  hopes  of  redress  but  from  another  scene  ot  slaughter.'  In  this 
eaigence,  tnerefore,  the  common-council  assembled  the  mititift  of  the  city ; 
the  works  were  manned,  and  a  manifesto  published,  aggravating  the  hos- 
tile intentions  of  the  army.  Finding  that  the  house  of  commons,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  army,  had  voted  that  the  city  militia  should 
be  disbanded,  tiie  multitude  rose,  besieged  the  door  of  the  house,  and  obliged* 
them  to  reverse  that  vote  which  they  had  passed  so  lately. . 

In  this  manner  was  this  wretched  bouse  intimidated  on  either  side;  obliged 
at  one  time  to  obey  the  army,  at  another  to  comply  with  the  clamours  of  the 
city  rabble.  This  assembly  was,  in  consequence,  divided  into  parties,  as 
nsnal ;  one  part  si^ng  with  the  seditions  citizens,  while  the  minority,  with 
the  two  speakers  at  their  head,  were  for  encouraging  the  army.  In  saich  an 
universal  confusion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  less  than  a  sepa* 
ration  of  the  parties  could  take  .place ;  and  accordingly  the  two  speakers, 
with  sixty-two  members,  secretlv  retired  from  the  house,  and  threw  theuK' 
selves  trader  the  protection  of  the  army,  then  encamped -upon  Hoonslow- 
lieath.  They  were  received  with  shouts  and  acclamations ;  their  integrity  was 
extolled ;  and* the  whole  body  of  the  soldiery,  a  formidable  force  of  twenty 
thoosand  men,  now  moved  forward  to  reinstate  them; 

In  the  mean  time,  the  remaining  members  resolved  to  act  with  vigour,  and 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  army;  They  chose  new  speakers ;  they  gave 
orders  for  enlisting  troops ;  they  ordered  the  trained  bands  to  man  the  lines; 
•Dd  the  wMe  dty  boldly  sesolved  to  resist  the  invasion.    But  this  resoln* 
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H^&tifMA wM»<iKi wwqr w»  thMchl^ a diit^PM ;  Ant wtai Che fbr^ 
ludable  Ibroe  of  CnMiwell  appMrad,  all  was  obadiaaoe  and  taUni— lae^ 
the  gate*  vara  epened  to  the  s»eral>  who  attondwi  the  two  ■pealien,  and  tho 
rait  of  the  BMnben^  peaeeaUy  to  their  bahitatioiw.  The  elerea  impeaebed 
aiembers,  heiag  aocased  as  caoies  of  the  tamidt,  wove  expelled,  and  meet  of 
them  retired  to  the  eontineBt.  The  navor,  theriff,  and  three  aldenaaettt  were 
MDt  to  the  Tower ;  lereral  ct«iieaa«  and  ofieen  of  ■dlitiat  were  oonmitted  lo 
priiott^  and  the  Unei  ahont  the  eitj  wereievelled  to  the  grooad.  The  eoi 
aiaad  of  the  Tower  was  giTon  to  Fairfax,  the  general;  aad  the  parlia)Bent 
ordered  him  their  hearty  thaalcs  for  haTiog  disobejed  tteir  eoauaands. 

It  now  only  remained  to  dispose  of  the  king,  who  had  been  seat  hy  the 
army  a  prisoner  to  Hampton  Conrt.  The  iodependeai  army,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Cromwell,  oa  one  hand,  and  the  preshy  teitans  in  the  name  of  either 
hoase,  on  the  other  hand,  tieated  separately  with  him  la  prirate.  He  had  at 
one  time  e^ea  hopes,  that,  in  these  stiwggles  for  power,  be  might  ha?e  been 
ohosea  mediator  in  the  dispnte ;  and  he  expected  that  the  kingdom,  at  leal 
sensible  of  the  miseries  of  anarohv,  would,  like  a  froward  ohild,  hashed  witis 
iU  own  importmiities,  settle  into  its  former  tranqail  ceastitalioa.  However, 
in  all  his  miseries  and  doubts,  thoagh  at  first  led  aboat  with  his  army,  and 
afterwards  kept  a  prisoner  by  tliem  at  Hamplan^  soeh  was  his  adaiirebie 
equality  of  temper,  taat  no  diferenoe  was  peraeived  in  hia  oonnteaanoe  at 
hehafioar.  Though  a  csptive  in  the  hands  of  his  most  intetenle  enemies,  ha 
still  sapported  the  dignity  of  a  monareh ;  and  he  never  one  moment  maak 
from  the  eonseinasness  of  his  own  superiority. 

It  is  true,  that  at  first  he  war  treated  with  some  flattering  mariu  of  diatiBo- 
tion ;  he  was  permitted  to  eouTorse  with  Ins  old  senranti,  his  ehaplaina  ware 
adssitted  to  attend  him,  and  celebrate  divine  service  in  their  own  way*  But 
the  most  exquisite  pleasure  he  eajoyed,  was  in  the  company  of  his  ebildren, 
with  whom  he  had  several  interviews.  The  meetuig,  on  these  oeosalona,  was 
so  pathede,  that  Cromwell  himself,  who  waa  once  present,  could  not.  help 
being  moved :  he  was  heard  to  declare,  that  he  had  never  beheld  such  aa 
affecting  scene  before;  and' we  must  do  justice  to  ^is  maals  feelings,  aa  lie 
was  himself  a  tender  father. 

But  those  flattering  instances  of  respect  and  submlssiott  were  of  no  ioag 
continuance.  As  soon  as  the  'army  had  gaiaed  a  coamlete  vietoty  ever  the 
house  of  commons,  the  independents  began  to  abate  of  their  expreasibas  of 
daty  and  respect 

The  king,  merefore,  was  now  more  strictly  guarded ;  they  would  hardly  aHom 
his  domestics  to  converse  with  him  in  private,  and  spies  were  emplayed  to 
mark  all  his  words  aad  actions.  He  was  every  boor  threateaed  wi&_falso 
dangers,  of  Cromwell's  contrivance;  by  wfaioh  he  was  taaght  to  fear  for  his 
personal  safety.  The  spies  and  creatures  of  that  artfel  man  were  sednlously 
employed  ir  rairing  the  king's  terrors,  and  representing  to  Mm  the  danger  of 
his  situation.  These  at  length  prevailed,  and  Charies  resolved  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  army.  Cromwell  conridered,  that  if  he  should  escape  from 
the  kingdom,  there  would  be  then  a  theatre  open  to  his  ambition ;  if  he  sboald 
be  appreheaded,  the  late  attempt  would  aggravate  his.  guilt,  and  apolpglBe 
for  any  sueceediog  severity* 

Barly  in  the  evening,  the  king  retired  to  his  chamber,  on  pretence  of  being 
Indisposed ;  and  aboat  an  hoar  after  midnight,  he  want  down  the  haafc  staira» 
attended  by  Ashhnmbam  and  Legge,  both  genttemen  of  his  bedchamber* 
Sir  John  Berkeley  waited  for  him  at  the  gardeibfate  with  horses,  whidi  they 
instantly  mounted,  and  travelling  through  the  Forest  all  nigh^  arrived  at 
Titchfieid,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Soathamptea.  Before  he  arrived  at  1Mb 
place,  he  had  gone  towards  the  shore,  and  expressed  great  anxiety  that  a 
ahip,  which  Ashbumham  had  promised  to  be  in  readinesa,  was  not  to  be  seoB. 
At  Titchfieid,  he  deliberated  with  his  friends  unon  his  next  exoursioo,  and 
they  advised  him  to  cross  over  to  the  Isle  of  wight,  where  Hammoad  was 

fovcmor,  who,  thoagh  a  creature  of  CromweH,  was  yet  a  nephew  of  doctor 
lammond,  the  king's  chaplain.  To  this  inaaspidous  protector  it  was  r^ 
solved  to  have  recourse ;  Ashbumham  and  Berkeley  were  sent  hofare  to 
axaetapsomise  from  this  oflkery  that,  if  he  would  not  protect  tfw  lang,  ha 
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m/k  doiafli  hkm.  Bttmnmid  ■agi<dl  fwpriMdl  al  tfnir  ifcurtuwi;  ea^ 
~  UsMeiiBStioii  to  serve  hb  nngetty,  but  at  d&e  eanie  liole  eileged  In 
dfltj  to  hie  enptoyen.  He  tberefofe  atteaded  the  king't  genUeiBc»  to  Tieliw 
field,  with  a  giiard  of  eoMkre,  and  rcMained  in  a  lover  apartoMnt  wbile  AA^ 
biahini  weat  up  to  the  king^a  ehaaiber.  Ckarlee  no  «>eiier  aaderttood  tliat 
HawaMiad  wms  io  toe  koose  with  a  bodj  of  troops,  than  he  eaolaimed,  '*  O 
Jaokl  IhoB  hast  aadaae  me  F'  Ashbaraham  ihed  a  iood  of  teansy  and  offered 
to  g»  doiVB  aad  tkspatrii  toe  governoE ;  hut  ttie  ktog  vepreai ed  kia  ardoor* 
When  Haanamid  oaoie  toto  his  preaeaee,  he  repeated  hia  pffofesstoas  ef  regard  ^ 
Charles  sabmitted  to  his  tote,  and*  witoont  fkrther  delagr,  aCteaded  Ima  to  Cw* 
nabrook  eaatie,  m  toe  Isle  of  W%ht,  where  he  at  fiasi  fbaiMl  hiaaaelf  treated 
whh  Biaiha  of  daty  and  respect 

White  the  kto^  eoaltoaed  io  this  forkmt  sitaatioiiy  the  parliameat,  aew  ai^ 
dettad  as  h  was  bj  the  anaj,  beeaiae  every  day  aMre  nehte  wad  fhctioDai^ 
Cmoiweil,  en  the  other  hand,  was  stieiurtoadng  the  army,  aad  talung  every 
praeaatioa  to  repsess  any  teadeacy  to  toottoas  divisioB  among  them*  Nor 
weae  his  feara  withonl  just  eaase ;  fov  had  it  not  been  tor  the  qaiekness  of  Ms 
penetratioii,  aad  the  boldness  of  his  activity,  toe  whole  aiaay  woaid  hate  beea 
thrown  iato  a  stete  of  nagDvemaUe  fkienay. 

Among  tke  independents,  wImh  in  general^  were  for  bavijur  no  eoclesiastioal 
sabavdfnation,  a  set  of  mea  grew  ap  caHed  Imdkn^  wha  maUowed  all  sob* 
oidinatton  whatsoever,  and  dedtf  ed  that  they  wonld  have  no  otoer  ehaplainv 
king;  or  general,  than  Ckrist.  They  dedared  that  all  men  were  eoaal ;  that 
all  degrees  and  ranks  should  be  levelled,  and  an  exact  partidon  ot  piopertj^ 
eaublished  to  the  natioo,,  This  ferment  spread  torengh  the  aimy ;  and  as  n 
was  a  doetrine  well  suited  to  the  poverty  of  the  daring  soldieir,  it  promisedl 
every  day  to  become  more  dangeroas  aad  fatal*  Several  pelinons  were  pee* 
seated,  argug  the  jastice  of  a  partition^  and  tiureatentog  vengeance  on  sr 
■eiaaal  of  redresa. 

Cremwell  aew  saw  toat  be  was  upon  the  point  of  lostog  all  toe  ivaito  ot  \a9 
fanner  schemes  and  dangers;  and  dreaded  this  new  faction  stiil  bmio,  aa  they 
tamed  his  own  preteaded  principles  against  faimselll  Thus  findtog  all  at 
stake,  he  resolved,  by  one  lesolate  blow,  to  disperse  tiM  tootioa,  or  perish  itt 
the  attea^>t.  Haviag  intimation  that  toe  levdSers  were  to  meet  at  a  ceitoia 
plaee,  he  anexpectedly  appeared  betee  toe  terrified  assembly,  at  toe  head  el 
his  red  regiment,  whidi  bad  been  hitbcrto  invindbie*  Hie  demanded,  in  toe 
nose  of  God,  what  these  akcetiags  and  marmorin^  aseaat ;  he  expostalated 
wito  toem  npon  toe  danger  and  coaseqoence  oHheir  preeipitate  schemes,  and 
deaired  them  immediatdy  to  depart.  But  instead  A  otorftog,  toey  retnnied 
an  insolent  answer  %  wherefore,  i*B8hin|p  on  toem  to-  a  fory,  he  laid,  wito  hto 
•wn  hands,  two  of  them  dead  at  bis  fset  His  guards  dispcrsiag  toe  rest,  he 
eansed  several  of  tbeav  to  be  hanged  npon  toe  spot  |  he  sent  others  prisonera 
to  London ;  and  thos  dissipated  a  faction,  no  otherwise  criminal  than  in  havtog 
faltowed  his  owa  example. 

This  actton  served  still  more  to  fnoieasa  the  power  of  GhMnwell  to  the  camp 
aad  to  the  parliament ;  and  while  Fairfax  was  nominally  generd  of  toe  troop% 
Oliver  was  tovested  wito  dl  toe  pow«r«  Bat  his  autoority  soon  be<)aine  irra« 
aistibie,  to  cenaeqnenee  of  a  new  and  naexpected  addition  to  his  sacoessea» 
The  Sooto,  perhaps  ashamed  of  toe  reproach  of  having'  sold  todr  king,  and 
atimnlatodby  the  independents,  who  took  dl  occadoasto  mortify  them,  raised 
aa  army  to  Us  tovoar.  aad  tiie  chief  command  was  given  to  toe  dake  of  H»« 
adlton ;  while  Langdde,  who  professed  himself  at  toe  head  of  the  more  biaoted 
party,  who  had  taken  the  eovenaat,  marched  at  toe  headof  his  separate  body, 
and  boto  invaded  the  norto  of  England.  Thdr  two  amdes  Pa.  d.  164a 
aasonntrd  to  aboat  twenty  theasaad  men.  Bat  Ceemwdl,  at  the  head  4if 
eight  thoQsaad  of  his  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  toem  battle ;  he 
attacked  toem  one  alter  toe  other,  rooted  and  dispelled  toenit  took  Haaiilton 
pttoener,  aad,  toOowiag  his  Mow,  entered  Scottaad,  where  hesettled  the  go* 
vaiament  eatirdy  to  his  satlsfaotton.  An  insarrectlon  in  Kent  was  qnclled  by 
Pairtoa  at  toe  same  time  wito  the  same  ease*  andnothlng  bat  saeeess  attended 
aU  this  bold  asarper^s  citodad  attempto* 

Daitef  thaacL  aoatnatleai^  tke  Un^  wfco  waa  kept  aptiscasrat  Ciflibml^ 
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odiitimMl  ta  negoeiale  whh  tfaa  parUaoMiit  for  wtfMng  the  ufpaiUUe 
mities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  saw  no  other  method  of  destioyias 
military  power,  but  to  depress  it  by  the  kingly.  Frequent  ptoposnis  for  an 
aooommodation  passed  between  the  eaptire  Ung  and  the  oommons ;  but  the 
great  obstacle  which  had  all  along  8tiH>d  in  the  way,  still  kept  them  finom 
agreeing.  This  was  the  king's  refiising  to  abolish  episcopacy,  tengk  he  eo»* 
sented  to  a  suspension  of  the  liturgy  of  the  charch.  However,  the  treaty  waa 
stUl  carried  on  with  vigonr,  as  the  parliament  had  more  to  apprehend  from  the 
designs  of  their  genwals  than  from  the  attempts  of  the  king;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  they  'seemed  in  earnest  to  conolade  their  negooiations. 

But  all  was  now  too  late ;  their  power  was  soon  totally  to  expire ;  for  the 
rebellions  army,  crowned  with  success,  had  returned,  from  the  deetmetion  of 
their  enemies,  and,  sensible  of  their  own  power,  with  teious  remonstranees 
began  to  demand  vengeance  on  the  king.  At  the  same  time  they  advanced 
to  Windsor ;  and,  sending  an  o0icer  to  seise  the  king's  person,  where  -he  was 
lately  sent  under  confinement,  they  conveyed  him  to  Hnrst  eastle,  in  Haaqi- 
shire,  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parliament  oon- 
plained  of  this  harsh  proceeding,  as  being  contrary  to  their  approbation ;  it 
was  in  vain  that  they  began  to  issue  ordinances  for  a  more  effectual  opposi- 
tion; they  received  .a  message  from  Cromwell,  that  he  intended  paying  them 
a  visit  the  next  day  with  his  army ;  and  in  the  mean  time  lie  ordered  them  to 
levy  forty  thousand  pounds  upon  the  city  of  London  for  the  public  service. 

The  oommons,  though  destitute  of  all  hopes  of  prevailing,  had  still  courage 
to  resist,  and  attempt^,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  army,  to  el^  their  treaty  with 
the  king.  They  had  taken  into  consideration  the  whole  of  his  concessions ;  and 
though  they  had  formerly  voted*  them  unsatisfoctory,  they  now  renewed  the 
consultation  with  fresh  vi(;our.  After  a  violent  debate,  which  had  lasted 
three  days,  it  was  carried  m  the  king's  favour,  by  a  m^ority  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  against  eighty-three,  that  his  concessions  were  a  foundation 
for  the  houses  to  proceed  upon,  in  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
the  last  attempt  in  his  fkvour:  for  the  next  day  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of 
two.  regiments,  blockaded  the  bouse,  and  seized  in  the  passage  forty«one  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low  room  bdonging  to  the 
house,  that  passed  by  the  denomination  of  HelL  Above  a  hundred  and  sixty 
members  more  were  exdaded ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most 
furious  and  determined  of  the  independents,  in  all  not  exceeding  sixty.  This 
atroeious  invasion  of  the  parliamentary  rights  commonly  passed  by  the  name 
of  Pride's  Purge ;  and  the  remaining  members  were  called  the  ilinap.  These 
soon  voted,  that  the  transactions  of  the  bouse,  a  few  days  before,  were  entirely 
iUegal,  and  that  the  cODdnot  of  their  general  was  just  and  necessary. 

Nothing  now  remained,  after  the  constitution  had  been  destroyed,  after  the 
parliament  had  been  ejected,  after  the  religion  of  the  eountry  had  been  abo- 
ushed,  after  the  bravest  and  best  of  its  subjects  had  been  slain,  but  to 
murder  the  king  I  This  vile  parliament,  if  it  now  deserves  the  name,  was 
composed  of  a  medley  of  the  most  obscure  citiaens,  and  the  officers  of  the 
aimy.  In  this  assembly,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a  ohar^ 
against  the  king ;  and,  on  their  report,  a  vote  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in 
a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  pariiament.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  that  a 
high  court  of  justice  should  be  appointed  to  try  his  mio^sty  for  this  newly  in* 
vented  treason.  For  the  sake  of  form,  they  desired  tiie  concurrence  of  thoi 
few  remaining  lords  in  the  other  house ;  but  here  there  was  virtue  enough  left 
unanimously  to  reject  the  horrid  proposal. 

A.  D.  1649.]  But  the  commons  were  not  to  be  stopped  by  so  small  an  ob- 
Steele.  They  voted,  that  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of  lords  was  unoeoes* 
sarv ;  they  voted  that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  jus^  power ;  a  fact 
which,  though  true,  they  never  could  bring  home  to  themselves.  To  add  to 
their  aeal,  a  woman  of  Hertfordshire,  illuminated  by  prophetical  visions,  de- 
sired erimittance,  and  communicated  a  revelation  which  she  had  received  from 
heaven.  She  assured  them  that  their  measures  were  consecrated  from  above^ 
and  ratified  by  the  saadioo  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  inteUigenoe  gave  them 
great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed  them  in  their  present  resolutjions. 

Colonel  Haiffiaoni  t|ie  son  of  a  bnlcher»  was  oommanded  to.oonduct  the 
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^toMHatt(cMli#telRadMr,«i4tbaoeiiLoiitak  Hkitftlad 
j0cla,vkoiaBtekw«asi9hi<tf  thfliff  mnrnnttsa^wen  graallsraffMtoivtlfco 
^^aagr  JhatapfiTedin  Mis  istaoe  and  petaoa.  lie  Jiad  allowed  Ua  beard  ta 
grow ;  his  hair  bad  become  venerably  gray,  rather  by  the  preisofe  of  annle^y^p 
tlMB  the  ^aad  of  time ;  wiaBe  the  reet  of  hie  appaeel  bore  we  BHirkf  of  miilbT- 
teaeaad deoajr.  Thai  beatood,  aeolttary figora ^imt^ealty in ^ailMem fWUA 
eean  bb  adyereaii^  oeaid  not  behold  withont  re^creaee  aao  eoapoMioa.  Ho 
had  been  leeig  atteoded  oaly  by  an  old  deeispit  eervaat,  whoee  aame  wae  ebr 
Philip  WiarwiGk,  wbe  could  only  deplore  fail  magter'e  foto,  wttfaoot  being 
adde  to  aevenge  bis  caaee.  All  the  eaterior  eynbobi  of  sovereigDty  were  new 
iHlbdrawa ;  and  hit  new  aMendaats  bad  orders  to  aerre  faiai  widioat  eere^ 
eaoay.  The  duke  of  Hamittoa,  who  was  reeerved  for  the  sawe  poaishiaewt 
iritb  Ins  antler,  haviag  leave  to  falEe  a  latt  farewell  aa  be  drafted  from 
Windsor,  threw  bimaelf  at  the  l^iag^s  feet,  crying  out,  "^  My  dear  matter  r 
The  uobappy  monarch  raised  bim  up,  and  embracing  bim  teaderiy,  replied, 
«hile  the  tears  raa  dowa  his  oheeka,  **  I  hare  indeed  been  a  dear  auisler  to 
jpoo."  These  were  severe  distresses:  iiowever,  be  coald  net  be  persoaded 
abat  liiA  adversaries  wooid  bring  him  to  a  formal  trial ;  bat  be  every  mement 
cjcpeded  |o  be  despatched  by  private  assassination. 
The  interval,  ivom  the  sixth  to  tte  twentieth  of  lantiary,  waa  ^peat  ia 
iweparations  for  this  extraordinary  trial.    The  cooit  of  jastioe  eon- 


aittod  of  a  baadred  and  thirty-three  persons  warned  bjr  ibe  eommons ;  bat  of 

ateBBoers 


never  above  seventy  met  on  the  triaL  The  ammaers  who  attended  wene 
4be  chief  efieersaf  the  army,  moat  of  them  of  very  waetm  birth,  together  with 
MBrnt-joi  the  lower  beaacMid  a  few  citiaeas  ja(  Loadoa.  Biadshaw,  a  lawyer, 
araa  chosen  paesident;  Coke  was  appointed  solioilor  for  the  people  of  Eojiflaiid ; 
Dorislaas,  Steele,  and  Aske,  were  naomd  assurtaats.    The  ooart  sat  la  Wesi- 


Tbe  luag  was  now  eondacted  hioin  Windsor  to  St  James's,  aad,  tbe  next 
<day,  was  breaght  before  tbe  high  court  to  take  bis  trial.  While  the  erier  wae 
raliag  oaer  tbe  jiaaseS'OC  the  aommissioners  lor  trying  bim,  nobody  aasiwer- 
aag  lor  lesd  Fair&a,  a  female  voice  from  tbe  gallery  was  hoard  to  ery  oot, 
**  Be  has  moae  wit  tb'aa  to  be  here."  Whea  the  impeaehm^it  wae  read  in 
tbe  Aame  of  die  ^otflke  of  fiagland,  the  same  vmce  exclaimed,  **  No,  nor  a 
aeatb  part  of  tiiem.'^  Axtei,  the  officer  who  gnaided  tlie  eoart,  giving  orders 
#a  fin  inte  the  box  from  'wfaiuh  tbe  voice  proceeded,  it  was  disooveircd  that 
ibesa  bold  aaewers  caaw  Ivom  tbe  lady  Fahrlas,  who  atone  bad  carnage  to 
«afi4emB  their  proceedings. 

Whea  the  kmg  was  hvoaght  before  the  aomt,  he  waa  eendocted  hy  Ihe 
maoe-bearcr  to  aobair  plaocd  within  the  bar.  Thoagfa  long  detalaed  a  pd- 
^emiry  and  laaw  piodoced  sw  a  criminal,  he  still  eaatalaed  the  dignity  of  a 
ioag^  k^  tnraeyed  the  members  of  the  4:001 1  with  a  atom  haughty  air;  and, 
vNlhoot  moving  bis  bat,  sat  down,  while  the  members  also  were  eovoved. 
^ia  cbaiga  ams  tbea  read  hy  the  aolicitor,  acensiag  him  of  having  been  the 
«aaae  aif  all  the  bloodshed  which  feltowed  eiace  lSt»  eemmeacement  of  the 
'liar:  at  that  past  of  ihe  charge  he  eetdd  notaappnets  a  smile -of  ceotem^ 
«itd  isMlignation.  After  the  icliarge  was  ^finished,  Bradtbaw  4iirocted  'hisdm- 
rmaasT  to  tiie  ktag,  and  aoldhim  that  tbe  ooart  expected  his  answer. 

The  Idmg  with  great  temper  eoter^  apon  bis  defonee,  jaj  declining  4he 
4»thoaity  of  the  oonrL  He  represented,  that  baviag  been  engaged  in  treaty 
wath  bis  two  beoses  •of  parliameat,  and  having  fiaisfaed  almost  every  article, 
-he  <eapQotod  a  different  treatneot  tfram  that  which  he  now  received.  »He  f>ev- 
'oeived,  he  said,  no  appoaraaoe  of  an  npper  boose,  which  wae  aooeasary  to 
eoaaftitade  a  jnst  Iriboaal ;  ohaerwed,  that  he  was  himself  the  king  and  idoa- 
taio  of  law,  and  conscyieotly  coidd  not  be  tried  hy  Iwws  to  which  he  had 
-nemer  givea  his  assent ;  timt,  having  been  intrualed  with  the  llherlies  of  tiie 
people,  he  would  not  now  betray  mem,  by  recognising  a  power  founded  on 
smwrpntiaa ;  that  he  was  willing  before  a  praper  tribooal  to  enter  antatim 
Tpartiattlaaaaf  ihis  defouoc ;  bat  that  before  mem  he  meet  decline  any  apology 
iar  his  anaoooaoc,  lest  he  shoaid  beooasideved  as  |hc  betrayer  of,  and  not  a 
^martyr  fiv,  theaonstilation. 

Bcadaha«,ikiitrder Jtoaqpport  the  aa^oriiy  of  Ihc-eomt,  iasiatad  that  thegr 
13.  3  a 
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had  received  their  power  from  the  people,  tliesoiifoe  of  an  riglit  Hepmaed 
the  priBoner  not  to  decline  the  aathori^  of  a  coort  that  was  delegated  by 
the  commoDs  of  England,  and  interrapted  and  oTerroled  the  king  in  hia  at- 
iempts  to  repi  J.  » 

In  this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  prodnced  before  the  oonrt,  and  as 
often  persisted  in  declining  its  jarisdiotion.  The  fourth  and  last  time  be  was 
brought  before  this  self-created  court,  as  he  was  proceeding  tiiither,  he  was 
insulted  by  the.  soldiers  and  the  mob,  who  exclaimed, "  Justice !  justice !  Bxe~ 
cution!  execution!'^  but  he  continued  undaunted.  His  judges  having^  now 
examined  some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  the  king  had  appeared 
in  arms  against  the  forces  commissioned  b^  parliament,  they  pronoanced 
sentence  against  him.  He  seemed  very  anxious  at  this  time  to  be  admitted 
to  a  conference  with  the  two  houses ;  and  it  was  supposed  thai  he  intended 
to  resign  the  crown  to  his  son;  but  the  court  refused  complianoe,  and  oonsi- 
dered  his  request  as  an  artifice  to  delay  justice. 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  under  all  these  instances  of  low-bred  malice,  was 
great,  firm,  and  equal ;  in  going  through  the  hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal, 
&e  soldiers  and  rabble  were  again  instigated  to  cry  out  Justice  and  Bxecu- 
tion.  They  reviled  him  with  the  most  bitter  reproaches.  Among  other 
insults,  one  miscreant  presumed  to  spit  in  the  face  of  his  sovereign.  He 
patiently  bore  their  insolence.  "  Poor  souls,"  cried  he,  **  they  would  treat 
their  generals  in  the  same  manner  for  sixpence.'^  Those  of  the  popalaoe 
who  still  retained  the  feelings  of  humanity,  expressed  their  sorrow  in  sifphs 
and  tears.  A  soldier,  more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  could  not  help  im- 
ploring a  blessing  upon  his  royal  head.  An  olficer,  OTcrhearing  him,  stmck 
the  honest  sentinel  to  the  ground  before  the  king;  who  could  not  help  say- 
ing, that  the  punishment  exceeded  the  offence. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  he  desired  the  permission  of  the  house  to  see 
•his  children,  and  to  be  attended  in  his  private  devotions  by  doctor  Joxon, 
late  bishop  of  London.  These  requests  were  granted,  and  also  three  days  to 
.prepare  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  All  that  remained  of  his  family 
now  in  England  were  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  a 
•child  of  eight  years  of  age.  After  many  seasonable  and  sensible  exhorta- 
•tioos  to  bis  daughter,  he  took  his  littie  son  in  his  arms,  and  embracing  him, 
'<  My  child,''  said  he,  "  they  will  out  off  thy  father's  head ;  yes,  they  will  cot 
-off  my  head,  and  make  thee  a  king.  But  mark  what  I  say,  tiiou  must  not 
be  a  king  as  long  as  thy  bro^^rs  Charles  and  James  are  alive.  They  will 
cut  off  ueir  heads  when  they  can  take  them ;  and  thy  head  too  they  will  cot 
-off  at  last,  and  therefore  I  charge  thee  do  not  be  made  a  lung 'by  them.**  The 
4)hild,  bursting  into  tears,  replied,  '*  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first" 

Every  night  during  the  interval  between  his  sentence  luid  execution,  the 
king  slept  soundly  as  usual,  though  the  noise  of  the  workmen,  employed  in 
framing  the  scaffold,  continually  resounded  in  his  ears.  The  fatal  mominr 
•being  at  last  arrived,  he  rose  early,  and  calling  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade 
him  employ  more  than  usual  e»rt  in  dressing  him,  and  preparing  him  for  so 
great  and  joyful  a  solemnity.  The  street  before  Whitehall  was  the  place 
destined  for  his  execution ;  for  it  whs  intended  that  this  should  increase  the 
severity  of  his  punishment.  He  was  led  through  the  Banqueting^honae  to 
the  scaffold  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend  and  servant 
bishop  Jaxon,  a  man  endowed  with  the  mild  and  steady  virtues  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  sesiffold,  which  was  covered  with  black,  was  guarded  by  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlinson ;  and  on  it  were  to 
be  seen  the  block,  the  axe,  and  two  executioners  in  masks.  The  people  in 
crowds  stood  at  a  greater  distance,  in  dreadful  expectation  of  the  event. 
The  king  surveyed  all  these  preparations  with  calm  composure ;  and  as  be 
could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  distance,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  few  persons  who  stood  round  him.  He  there  justified  his  own 
innocence  in  the  late  fatal  wars ;  and  observed,  that  be  had  not  taken  arms 
till  after  the  parliament  bad  shewn  him  the  example ;  that  he  had  no  other 
object  in  his  warlike  preparations  than  to  preserve  that  authority  entire  wbich 
had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  ancestors ;  but,  though  .innooent  towarda 
his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity  of  his  ezeoation  in  the  eyes  of  hia 
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Maker.  He  owned  that  be  was  jastiy  ponished  for  baving  consented  to  the 
cxecatioa  of  an  onjnst  sentence  npon  the  earl  of  Strafford.  He  forgave  all 
kis  eneniea,  exhorted  the  people  to  retarn  to  their  obedience,  and  acknow- 
ledged bis  son  as  his  snceessor ;  «nd  sigiiified  his  attachment  to  the  protes- 
tjuit  religion  as  professed  in  the  church  of  England.  So  strong  was  the  im- 
mreMon  bis  dying  words  made  npon  the  few  who  oonld  hear  biro,  that  colonel 
TomlinsoB  bimsetfy  to  whose  care  he  bad  been  committed,  acknowledged  bim-^ 
adf  a  conTCtt. 

While  be  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block,  bishop  Jnxon  called  out  to 
bifli, «« There  is,  sir,  bat  one  stage  more,  which,  thoogh  tnrbnlent  and  trouble-- 
some.  Is  yet  a  veiy  short  one.  It  will  soon  carry  yob  a  great  way :  it  will 
earrj  yoo  from  earth  to  heaven ;  and  there  yon  will  find,  to  yonr  great  joy, 
flie  prise  to  which  yon  hasten — a  crown  of  glory.*'  '*  I  go,*'  replied  the  king, 
**  mm  ft  eonmptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no.  disturbance  can 
have  plaee.**  '*  Yon  exchange,"  replied  the  bishop,  **  a  temporal  for  .an  eter- 
nal crown — a  good  exchange."  Charles  hanng  taken  off  bis  cloak,  delivered 
his  George  to  the  prelate,  pronouncing  the  word,  **  Remember."  Then  he' 
laid  hia  neck  on  the  block ;  and,  when  he  bad  stretched  out  his  hands  as  a 
signal,  pne  of  the'executioners  severed  his  head  from  his  body  at  a  blow,  while 
the  other,  holding  it  up,  exclaimed,  **  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  T  The 
spectators  testified  their  horror  at  the  sad  spectacle  in  sigiis,  tears,  and  lamen- 
tations ;  the  tide  of  their  duty  and  affection  began  to  return,  and  each  blamed 
himself  either  for  active  disloyalty  to  his  king,  or  a  passive  compliance  with 
bis  destroyers.  The  very  pulpits  that  used  to  resound  with  insolence  and 
sedition^  were  now  bedewed  with  tears  of  unfeigned  repentance ;  and  all  united 
ia  tlieir  detestation  of  those  dark  hypocrites*  wbo',  to  satisfy  their  own  enmity, 
involved  a  whole  nation  in  the  guilt  of  treason. 

Charles  was  executed  in  the  fbrty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  f  a.  d.  1649. 
the  tw^ty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  middling  stature,  robust,  and 
well  proportioned.  His  visage  was  pleasing,  but  melancholy ;  and  it  ispro- 
balile  that  tiie  continual  troubles  in  which  he  was  involved  might  have  made 
that  impression  on  his  countenance.  As  for  his  character,  the  reader  will 
deduce  it  with  more  precision  and  eatisfaotion  to  himself  from  the  detail  of 
bis  conduct,  than  from  any  summary  given  of  it  by  the  historian.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  all  his  faults  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  error  of  his  educa-w 
tion;  while  all  his  virtues  (and  he  possessed  many)  were  the  genuine  offspring 
of  bis  heart.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  established  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative was  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  the  people ;  and,  governing  by  old 
nles  and  precedents,  instead  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  changes  of  the 
times,  he  fell,  and  drew  down,  as  he  sunk,  the  constitution  in  ruins  round 
him.  Many  kings  before  him  expired  by  treason  or  assassination ;  but  never, 
since  the  times  of  Agis  the  Lacedsmonian,  was  there  any  other  sacrificed  by 
bis  subjects  with  all  the  formalities  of  justice.  Many  were  the  miseries  sus- 
tained by  the  nation  in  bringing  this  monarch  to  the  block ;  and  more  were 
yet  to  be  endured  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  constitution:  yet  these 
straggles  were  ultimately  productive  of  domestic  happiness  and  security ;  the 
laws  became  more  precise,  the  monarch's  privileges  better  ascertained,  anA 
the  subject's  duty  better  delineated ;  all  became  more  peaceable,  as  if  a 
previous  feimentation  in  the  constitution  was  necessary  for  iU  subsequent 
refinement. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

The  Commonwealth.—a.  d.  1640  to  1658. 

CaoMWELL,  who  had  secretly  solicited  and  contrived  the  king's  death,  now 
began  to  fed  wishes  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  His  prospects 
widening  as  he  rose,  his  first  principles  of  liberty  were  all  lost  in  the  un- 
bovroded  stretch  of  power  that  lay  before  him.  When  the  peers  met  on  the 
day  appointed  in  their  adjournment,  they  entered  upon  business,  and  sent 
down  some  votes  to  the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned  not  to  take  the 
least  notioe.    In  a  few  days  afteri  the  commons  voted  that  the  house  of  lord% 
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being  oMlMtf  and  daiigeroaf,riioBld  be  abolished.  They  voted  it  b%li-l 
to  acknowledge  Charlei  Staart,  eon  of  the  late  khig,  at  raoeeMor  to 
throne.  A  great  aeal  was  made,  on  one  ride  of  which  were  engraven  tile 
of  Boglaad  and  Ireland,  with  tbia  inscription :  ''  The  great  seal  oC  Bnglaad.'' 
On  the  rererse  waa  repesented  the  house  of  commons  sittings  with  this  nottos 
**  In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  Ck>d's  Messing  restored,  164&''  The  fbrasa 
of  all  pnblic  badness  were  obaoged  from  the  king's  name  to  that  of  the  koepera 
of  ^e  liberties  of  England. 

The  reigidng  party  now  proceeded  to  try  those  gallant  men,  whose  nttaeh- 
neni  to  their  late  sovereign  had  been  the  most  remarkable.  The  dnko  of 
Hamilton  and  lord  Capel  were  condemned  and  execoted ;  the  earl  of  Hottand 
lost  his  life  by  a  like  sentence ;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  sir  John  Owen  weiw 
oondemned,  bat  afterwards  pardoned  by  tbe  commons. 

The  Scots,  who  had  in  the  beginning  shewn  themselves,  so  averse  to  fie 
royal  family,  having  bj  a  long  train  of  snceess  totally  sappressed  all  insor- 
reetions  in  its  favonr,  now  began  to  relent  from  their  Tarions  perseentiomk 
Their  loyalty  began  to  retnm ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  independents,  with 
their  victories,  served  to  inflame  them  still  more.  The  exocotion  of  their 
favonrite  doke  Hamilton  also,  who  was  pnt  to  death  not  onfy  in  deflanoe  of 
the  laws  of  war,  bat  of  nations,  was  no  small  vexation ;  they  therefore  deter- 
mined to  ackaowiedge  prince  Charles  for  their  king.  Bat  their  love  of  liberty 
vras  still  predominant,  and  seemed  to  combat  with  their  manifold  resentmenta. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  resolved  upon  raising  him  to  the  throne,  thcj 
abridged  his  power  with  every  limitation  which  they  had  attempted  to  impoao 
on  their  late  sovereign. 

Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  ftither,  having  passed  sonde  time  at  Paria» 
and  finding  no  prospect  of  assistance  from  that  quarter,  was  glad  to  aooept  oi 
any  conditions.  He  possessed  neither  the  virtoes  nor  the  constancy  of  his 
Ihther ;  and  being  attached  to  no  religion  as  yet,  he  agreed  to  all  their  prt^ 
posals,  being  satisfied  with  even  the  formalities  of  royalty.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  while  the  Soots  were  thus  inviting  their  king  over,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, ernelly  pnnishing  those  who  had  adhered  to  his  eaaae.  Among  otheray 
tbe  marqnis  of  Montrose,  one  of  the  bravest,  politest,  and  most  finished  charac- 
ters of  that  age,  was  taken  prisoner,  as  he  endeavonred  to  raise  the  High- 
Janders  in  the  royal  cause ;  and,  being  bronght  to  Edinbargh,  was  hanged  on 
a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  thenqoartered,  and  bis  limbs  stnok  np  in  the  prinei- 

Ed  towns  of  the  kingdom,  let,  notwithstanding  all  thb  severity  to  &  foU 
wers,  Charles  ventured  into  Scotland,  and  had  the  nM»rtificatioa  to  enter 
the  gate  of  Bdinbargh,  vrhere  the  limbs  of  that  faithful  adhereat  were  aCill 
exposed. 

Being  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  gloomy  and  austere  sealots  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  father^s  misfortunes,  he  soon  found  that  he  had  only 
exchanged  exile  for  imprisonment.  He  was  surroanded  and  incessantiy  im- 
portaned  by  the  fanatical  clergy,  who  obtruded  their  religious  instructions, 
and  obliged  him  to  listen  to  long  sermons,  in  which  they  seldom  failed  to  stig- 
matiae  iSte  late  king  as  a  tyrant,  to  accuse  his  mother  of  idolatry,  and  himself 
ef  an  untoward  disposition.  Six  sermons  a  day  were  his  usual  allowance ; 
and  though  they  laboared  to  outgo  each  other  in  absurdity,  yet  he  was  denied 
the  small  consolation  of  laughter.  In  short*  the  derg^  having  brought  royalty 
under  their  feet,  were  resolved  to  keep  it  still  subservient,  and  to  trample  open 
it  whh  all  the  contumely  of  successful  upstarts.  Charles  for  a  while  bore  all 
their  insolence  with  hypocritical  tranquillity,  and  even  pretended  to  be  highly 
edified  by  their  instructions.  He  once,  indeed,  attempted  to  escape  from 
among  tliem;  but,  being  brought  back,  be  owned  the  zreatness  of  his  error; 
he  testified  repentance  for  what  he  had  done,  and  looked  about  for  another 
opportunity  of  escaping. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cramwdl,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  oommand  of 
the  army  in  Ireland,  proseouted  the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  usual  suo- 
oess.  He  had  to  combat  against  the  royalists,  coamaanded  by  the  dake  of 
Omond,  and  the  native  Irish,  led  on  by  O'Neal.  Bat  such  ill-eonnected  and 
barhaMoa  tMMpa  eeoid  give  very  little  oppouttsn  to  Cromwell's  moie  name- 
mi  retoesy  eaadaetad  by  aisli «  fevendi  and  cmboldoaed  by  long  aacoeas. 
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Be  MM  OYomn  Uie  wkolo  coontiy ;  and,  after  flome  tiiiM,  all  ifaa  towna 
r«Toltod  in  his  fa^^off^  aad  o|p€iied  their  gaies  at  hia  approadu  Bat  io  these 
conqaests,  as  ia  all  the  real  of  his  actioiis,  there  appeared  a  brutal  feroctl^ 
that  «e«ld  tarnish  the  most  heroic  Taloor,  In  order  to  iBtimidate  the  oatiTes 
froBi  defending  their  iowMs,  be,  with  a  barbarous  polioyt  poi  er eiy  mrisoa 
that  Made  any  resistance  to  the  swoid.  He  entered  the  city  of  Drogheda  by 
atona,  and  indiseriminateljr  batehcred  men,  women,  and  children ;  so  that 
only  one  escapt d  the  dreadful  carnage  to  |(ive  an  account  of  the  massacre. 
He  was  now  in  the  train  oC  speedily  reducing  the  whole  kiaffdom  to  sul^eo- 
tioa,  when  he  was  called  over  by  the  parliament  to  defend  ms  [4*  D.  1650^ 
own  country  against  the  Scots,  who,  having  espoused  the  royal  cause,  had 
raised  a  oonsiderable  army  to  support  it 

Alter  Cromwell's  return  to  England,  upon  taking  bis  seat^  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speakcTt  foe  the  services  he  had  done 
the  commonwealth  in  Ireland.  Thej  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  choos- 
ing a  general  for  conducting  the  war  in  Scotland,  which  Fairfax  refusing 
upon  principle,  as  he  had  all  along  declined  opposing  the  preabyteriaDS,  the 
command  neoessarily  devolved  upon  Cromwell.  Fairfax,  from  that  time  for- 
vrard,  deelined  meddling  io  public  affairs ;  but,  sending  hie  commission  of 
ganeraliasimo  to  the  boose,  he  retired,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
peace  and  privacy.  Cromwell,  eager  to  pursue  the  path  of  ambition  that 
BOW  lay  before  him,  and  being  deolared  captaia-general  of  the  forces,  boldly 
aot  forward  for  Scotland,  at  Sie  head  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

The  Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  invited  over  their  wretched  king  to 
be  a  prisoner,  not  a  ruler,  among  them,  prepared  to  meet  the  invasion.  They  oad 
giTen  tJm  command  of  their  army  to  f^eaeral  Lesley,  a  good  officer,  who  formed 
a  proper  plan  for  their  defence.  This  prudent  commander  knew,  that,  though 
aapenor  in  numbers,  his  army  was  much  inferior  in  discipline  and  experience 
to  the  Bnglish ;  and  he  kept  himself  carefully  witbin  bis  entrenchments* 
AAer  some  previous  motions  oa  one  side  and  the  other,  Cromwell,  at  last, 
aaw  himself  in  a  very  disadvaatageoas  post  near  Puobar,  and  his  antagonist 
watting  deliberately  to  take  advantagf  of  his  situation.  But  the  madness  of 
tte  Scottish  clergy  saved  him  from  the  imminent  disgrace  which  was  likely 
tm  attend  him,  and  to  their  Tain  inspirations  be  owed  his  security.  These 
had,  it  seems,  been  night  and  day  wrestling  with  the  Iiord  in  prayer,  as  they 
termed  it;  and  they  at  last  fancied  that  Uiey  had  obtained  the  soperierity. 
RavelatioBs,  they  said,  were  made  to  them,  that  the  heretical  army,  together 
with  Agag  the  general,  would  be  delivered  into  their  bands.  Upon  the  assur- 
ances of  these  visions,  they  obliged  their  general,  in  spite  of  all  his  remon- 
straaees,  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and  give  the  English  battle. 

The  English  had  also  their  visions  and  their  assurances.  Cromwell,  in  his 
tarn,  had  been  wrestling  with  the  Lord,  and  bad  come  off  with  success. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  Scots  were  coming  down  to  engage,  he  assured 
his  soldiers  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the  enemjr  into  bis  hands ;  and  he 
«fdered  his  army  to  sing  psalms,  as  if  already  possessed  of  a  certain  victory. 

The  Scots,  though  douue  the  number  of  the  English,  were  soon  put  to 
fight,  and  nursned  vritb  great  slaughter,  while  Cromwell,  it  is  said,  did  not 
looe  above  tbrtj  men  in  all. 

The  unfbrtnnate  king,  who  hated  all  the  Scottish  army,  and  only  drf  aded 
Cromwell,  was  well  enough  pleased  at  the  defeat,  which  belied  all  Uie  assure 
aaeea  of  bis  oppressors.  It  vras  attended  also  with  this  good  consequence 
to  him,  that  it  served  to  introduce  him  to  a  greater  share  of  power  than  he 
had  hitherto  been  ]>ermitted  to  enjoy.  He  now,  therefore,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish  troops  that  bad  survived  the  defeat:  and  these  he 
strengthened  by  the  royalists,  whom  the  covenanters  had  some  time  before 
excluded  from  his  service.  Cromwell,  however,  still  followed  [a.  d.  1661. 
his  blow,  pursued  the  kind's  forces  towards  Perth,  and,  cutting  off  their 
INTovision,  made  it  impossible  for  Charles  to  maintain  his  forces  in  that 
country. 

In  ^oB  tenible  exigence,  he  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  prince  who 

"ling  to  baaard  all  for  empire.    Observing  that  the  way  was  open  to 

if  ho  laaolved  imwpdhiWiy  to  march  into  that  ^uotry,  wh«ro  ho 
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expected  to  be  leinforeed.by  all  fbe  royalistf.  His  generali  were  peranmded 
to  eater  into  tbe  same  views  ;  and  with  one  consent  the  Scottish  anny,  to 
the  nomber  of  foarteen  thoosand  men,  made  an  inliption  southwards. 

Bat  Charles  soon  foand  himself  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  increas- 
bkf  his  army. '  The  Scots,  terrified  at  tiie  prospect  of  so  basardons-an  enter- 
pnse,  fell  from  him  in  great  nnmbers.  The  Bnglish,  aifri|^hted  at  die  name 
of  his  opponent^  dread^  to  join  him ;  bat  his  mortifications  were  still  more 
increased  as  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  when  informed  that  Cromwell  was 
marching  against  him  with  hasty  strides,  with  an  army  inereased  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  thoasand  men.  The  news  had  scarcely  arriTcd,  when  that 
active  ^neral  himself  appeared ;  and,  falling  upon  the  town  on  all  sides, 
broke  in  npon  the  disordered  royalists,  llie  streets  were  strewed  witii 
alaaghter,  the  whole  Scottish  army  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  king  himself^  having  given  many  proofs  of  personal  valoar,  was  obliged 
to  fly. 

Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  adventures  more  ronmntic,  or  distresses 
more  severe,  than  those  which  attended  the  yoang  king's  escape  fimn  the 
scene  of  slaaghter.  After  his  hair  was  cat  oif,  the  better  to  disguise  his 
nerson,  he  wrought  for  some  days  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  cutting  fiiggots 
in  a  wood.  He  next  made  an  attempt  to  retire  into  Wales,  under'  the  con- 
duct of  one  Pendrel,  a  poor  farmer,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to^is  caase. 
In  this  attempt,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  every  pass  being  guarded  to 
prevent  his  escape.  Being  obliged  to  return,  he  met  one  colonel  Careless, 
who,  like  himselr,  had  escaped  the  carnage  at  Worcester ;  and  it  was  in  his 
company  that  he  was  obliged  to  climb  a  spreading^  oak,  among  the  thick 
branches  of  which  they  passed  the  day  together,  while  they  heard  the  sol- 
diers of  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  them  below.  Thence  he  passed  with  immi- 
nent danger,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine,  fatigue,  and  pain,  till  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  colonel  Lane,  a  aealous  royalist,  in  Staffordshire. 
There  he  deliberated  about  the  means  of  escaping  into  France;  and  Bristol 
being  supposed  the  most  convenient  port,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  ride 
thither,  before  this  gentieman's  sister,-  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Norton,  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  During  this  journey,  he  every  day  met 
with  persons  whose  faces  he  knew ;  and  at  one  time  he  passed  through  a 
whole  regiment  of  tiie  enemy's  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Norton's,  the  first  person  they  saw  was  one 
of  his  own  chaplains  sitting  at  the  door,  amusing  himself  with  seeing  people 
play  at  bowls.  The  king;  after  having  taken  proper  care  of  his  horse  in-  the 
stable,  was  shewn  to  an  apartment,  which  Mrs.  Lane  had  provided  for  him,  as 
it  was  said  he  had  the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  sent  to  him  with 
some  refreshment,  no  sooner  beheld  his  face,  which  was  very  pale  with 
anxiety  and  fatigue,  than  he  recollected  his  king  and  master,  and  falling 
upon  his  knees,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out,  '*  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  your  majesty."  The  king  was  alarmed,  but  made  the  bntier 
promise  ^at  he  would  keep  the  secret  from  eveiy  mortal,  even  from  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  the  honest  servant  punctually  obeyed  him. 

No  ship  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  set  sail  from  Bristol,  either 
for  France  or  9pain,  the  king  was  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  passage.  He 
therefore  repaired  to  the  house  of  colonel  Wyndham,  in  Dorsetshire,  where 
he  was  cordially  received ;  that  gentieman's  family  having  ever  been  loyal. 
His  mother,  a  venerable  matron,  seemed  to  think  the  end  of  her  life  nobly 
rewarded,  in  haviDff  it  in  her  power  to  give  protection  to  her  king.  She 
expressed  no  dissatisfaction  at  ha? ing  lost  three  sons  and  one  grandchild  in 
the  defence  of  his  cause,  since  she  was  honoured  in  being  instrumental  to  his 
own  preservation. 

Pursuing  thence  his  journey  to  the  sea-side,  he  once  more  had  a  very  pro- 
vidential escape  from  a  little  inn,  where  he  put  up  for  the  night.  The  day 
bad  been  appointed  by  parliameot  for  a  solemn  fast;  and  a  fanatical  weaver, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  parliament  army,  was  preaching  afrainst  tbe 
king  in  a  little  chapel  fronting  the  house.  Charles,  to  avoid  suspicion,  was 
himself  among  the  audience.  It  happened  that  a  smith,  of  the  same  principles 
with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining  the  horses  belonging  to  the  passengers, 
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•ad  otiiie  to  aisore  the  preacher  that  he  knew,  hj  the  hMon  of  the  shoes, 
that  one  of  the  strangers'  horses  came  from  the  nortii.  The  preacher  imme- 
diately affirmed  that  this  horse  coold  belong  to  no  other  than  Charles  ^toart; 
and  iostantly  went  with  a  constable  to  search  the  inn.  Bat  Charles  had 
taken  timeW  precautions,  and  had  left  the  inn  before  the  constable's  arrital. 

At  Shoreham,  in  Sassex,  a  vessel  was  at  last  foond,  in  which  he  embarked. 
He  was  known  to  so  many*  that,  if  he  had  not  set  sail  in  that  critical  moment 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  After  six  weeks'  wandering 
and  concealment,  he  arrived  safely  at  Fescamp  in  Normandy.  No  less  than 
forty  men  and  women  had,  at  different  times,  been  privy  to  Us  eseai»e. 

In  the  mean  time  Cromwell,  crowned  with  success,  returned  in  triumph  to 
London,  where  he  was  met  by  the  speaker  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  the 
mayor  of  London,  and  the  other  magistrates,  in  all  their  formalities.  His 
first  care  was  to  take  advantage  of  his  late  success,  by^depressing  the  Scots, 
who  had  so  lately  withstood  the  work  of  the  Gosoel,  as  he  called  it.  An  act 
was  passed  for  idM>lishing  royalty  in  Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom,  as 
a  conquered  province,  to  the  English  cmnmonwealth.  It  was  empowered, 
however,  to  send  some  members  to  the  Bnglish  parliament.  Judges  were 
appointed  to  distribute  justice ;  and  the  people  of  that  conntrv,  now  freed 
firom  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastics,  were  not  much  dissatis6ed  with  their  pre- 
sent government  The  prudent  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was  left  by  Cromwell 
to  complete  their  subjection,,  served  much  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people^ 
harassed  with  dissensions,  of  which  they  never  well  understood  the  cause. 

In  this  manner  the  English  parliament,  by  the  means  of  Crom-  [a,  d.  lOfid. 
well,  spread  their  uncontested  authority  over  all  the  British  domimons.  Ire- 
land was  totally  subdued  hy  Ireton  and  Ludlow.  All  the  settlements  in 
America,  that  had  declared  for  the  royal  cause,  were  obliged  to  submit ;  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  Scilly ,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  easily  under  subjec- 
tion. Thus  mankind  saw,  with  astonishment,  a  parliament,  composed  of  sixtr 
or  seventy  obscure  and  illiterate  members,  governing  a  great  empire  with 
nnanimity  and  success.  Without  any  acknowledged  subordination,  except 
a  coundl  of  state  consisting  of  thirty-eight,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made, 
they  levied  armies,  maintained  fleets,  and  g^ve  laws  to  the  neighbouring 
powers  of  Europe.  The  finances  were  managed  with  economjr  and  exactness. 
Few  private  persons  became  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the  public ;  the  revenues 
of  the  crown,  the  lands  of  the  bishops,  and  a  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  each  month,  supplied  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  gave 
vigour  to  all  their  proceedings. 

The  parliament  having  thus  reduced  their  native  dominions  to  perfect  obe- 
dience, next  resolved  to  chastise  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very  slight 
causes  of  complaint.  It  happened  tfiat  one  doctor  Dorislaos,  who  was  of  the 
number  of  the  late  kin{^s  judges,  being  sent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy 
to  Holland,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party  who  had  taken  refuge 
there.  Some  time  after,  also,  Mr.  St  John,  appointed  their  ambassador  to 
that  court,  was  insulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prms e  pf  Orange.  These  were 
thought  motives  sufficient  to  induce  the  commonwealth  of  England  to  declare 
war  against  them.  The  parliament's  chief  depeqdence  lay  la  the  activity  and 
courage  of  Blake,  their  admiral ;  who  though  he  had  not  embariLod  in  naval 
conunand.till  late  in  life,  yet  surpassed  aU  that  went  before  him  in  courage 
and  dexterity.  On  the  other  side,  the  Diitgh  opposed  to  him  their  famous 
admiral  Van  Tromp,  to  whom  they  have  never  sinee  produced  an  equaL  Many 
were  the  en|^agements  between  Uiese  celebrated  admirals:  but  sea-fights  rarely 
prove  decisive ;  and  the  vanquished  are  soon  seen.to  make  head  against  the 
victors.  Several  dreadful  encounters,  therefore,  rather  served  to  shew  the 
excellence  of  the  admirals,  than  to  determine  their  soperioritr.  The  Doteh, 
however,  who  felt  manj  great  disadvantages  by  the  loss  of  their  trade,  and  by 
the  total  suspension  of  their  fisheries,  were  willing  to  treat  for  a  peace ;  but 
the  parliament  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  answer.  It  was  the  polii^  of 
*  that  body,  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long  as  they  ooold ;  rightly  judging^ 
that  while  the  force  of  the  nation  was  exerted  by  sea,  it  would  diminish  the 
power  of  general  Cromwell  by  landi  which  was  now  become  very  formidable 
to  them. 
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ilMH  tb^  drattded  liu  gr»wia|;  P^ver,  aad  wnkdA  Iti  diniimlios.  All  hit 
IttMMiarea  were  ooodveM  with  a»  Intrepidity  that  marioed  Iiib  chanurter ;  wmA 
|ha  naw  jaw  tluft  it  was  not  aeoeatarj  to  wear  the  mai k  of  iatKudinatioii  wiy 
A.  n.  16^.1  loader.  Secure  ia  the  attaofaaMDt  of  the  amy,  he  reaolved  la 
nake  another  dmag  efibrt;  and  peraaaded  the  oiiceri  to  preaeat  a  petition 
for  f^9jmMoai  of  arraari  and  redreai  of  grievances,  which  he  knew  wookl  be 
v^ectad  with  diadain.  The  petition  waa  aeon  drawn  up  and  preiented,  in 
which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  desired  the  parliaaMot  to 
consider  bow  many  years  they  had  aitten,  and  what  pvofeaaions  they  had  for* 
aMTljr  made  of  their  iatentiona  to  new-model  the  bonae,  and  eatablish  freedom 
an  ue  broadest  baeis.  They  alleged  that  it  was  now  fall  time  to  give  pinee 
la  oChers ;  nad,  however  meritacMMu  tlieir  actions  might  have  been,  yet  the 
lest  of  the  aaljon  had  some  right  in  tarn  to  shew  their  .patriotism  ia  the  service 
of  their  coaatiy* 

The  bonse  was  highly  offsoded  at  the  preaamption  of  the  array,  aithoiigli 
tfaay  bad  aeen  but  too  latdj,  that  their  own  power  was  wholly  fbonded  on  that 
very  presoiaptian.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  an  act,-  ordaining 
that  bU  i^Tsona  who  aboaid  present  sach  petitions  shonld  be  deemed  gailty 
of  high-Creaaon.  To  this  the  ofiicera  made  a  very  warm  remoaatranae,  and 
the  i^uiKament  as  angry  a  reply ;  while  the  breach  between  tlieni  every  bm- 
meat  grew  wider. .  This  waa  what  Cromwell  had  long  wished,  and  bad  weH 
foreseen.  He  waa  sitting  ia  eoancil  with  his  officers  when  informed  of  the 
snlgect  on  which  the  hooae  was  deliberating;  npan  whieh  he  rose  vp  in  seem- 
ing fary,  and,  taming  to  mt^or  Vernon,  cried  ont,  ^  That  he  waa  compeHed 
to  da  a  thing  that  made  the  veiy  hair  of  his  bead  stand  on  end.*'  Then  hast- 
ening to  the  boase  with  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  with  the  mariu  of -violent 
indignation  on  ids  conoteaanoe,  he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended  to 
tlie  debates  for  aome  time.  When  the  question  was  ready  to  be  pat,  he  and* 
dealy  started  up,  and  began  to  load  the  parliament  with  the  vilest  reproaches 
for  their  tyranny,  ambitioo,  oppreasion,  and  robliery  of  the  public ;  apoa  which, 
stamping  with  bis  foot,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  aoldiers  to  enter,  the 
place  was  imniediatoly  filled  with  armed  men.  Then  addreaamg  himaelf  to 
the  a>embe»»  '*  For  abame,"  said  he,  "  get  yongane.  Oive  place  to  honealer 
men :  to  those  wlio  will  more  faithfully  discharge  dieir  tiwst  ¥<»  are  no 
longer  a  parliament ;  I  tell  you  you  are  no  longer  a  paritament ;  the  Lord  has 
done  with  yon.''  Sir  Henry  Vane  exclaiming  against  this  oondnot,  *'  8«r 
Harry,"  cried  Cromwell  with  a  loud  voice,  **0  air  Harry  Vane!  the  Lord 
deliver  me  from  air  Harry  Vane  I"  Taking  hold  of  Marttn  by  the  etoak,  he 
aaid,  "  Thou  art  a  whore-masler  ;*'  to  another,  **  Thou  ait  an  adulterer ;"  to  a 
third,  '*  Thou  art  a  drankard ;"  and  to  a  fourth,  *<  Thou  art  a  glutton.''  ^  It  is 
yon,"  continued  be  to  the  membera, ''  that  have  forced  dm  upon  this.  I  hnve 
sought  the  Lord  n^ht  and  day,  that  he  would  rather  alay  me  than  put  me  upon 
this  work."  Then  pointii^  to  Ihe  mace,  ''Take  away,"  cried  he,  ''that  bauble." 
After  which,  taming  cmt  all  the  members,  and  clearing  tiie  ball,  he  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked,  and  putting  the  key  in  hia  pocket,  returned  to  Whitebidl. 

Thua,  by  one  daring  eaiploit,  the  new  republic  was  .abolished,  and  the  whole 
command,  civil  and  military,  centred  in  Cromwieli  only.  The  people,  how* 
ever,  who  were  i^^ectotors  la  silent  wonder  of  all  tiieae  pracipitote  transno- 
tioos,  expressed  no  disapprobation  at  the  dssaalntion  of  a  pariiament  that  had 
ovcrtorned  the  constitution,  and  'destroyed  the  king.  On  the  contraiy,  the 
uanrpef  received  congratulatory  addresses  from  the  fleet,  ihe  corporations, 
and  the  amiy,  for  having  disatiased  a  parliament  that  had  aubjected  them  to 
the  most  cruel  imposiiiona. 

2iut  tbia  politic  maa  waa  too  cantions  to  be  seduced  by  their  praiae,  w 
driven  on  by  their  exhorttttioos.  Unwilling  to  put  forth  all  bis  power  at  onee, 
be  resolved  still  to  amuse  the  people  with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  which 
It  waa  the  delusion  of  the  jLimes  to  admire,  and  to  give  them  a  parliameat  that 
would  be  entiialy  anbaervient  to  bis  oommands.  For  this  purpose,  ooasalt- 
ing  with  some  of  the  priaoipal  offioevs,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  sovereign 

Sower  abonld  be  veatea  in  one  baadrad  and  thicty-nine  peraona,  under  the 
enomination  of  a  parliament;  and  he  undertook  bimjelf  to  make  the  oboioe.  ^ 
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The  iwfWNtt  f»lcbed  «poB  for  axenuuiig  this  ieeflii^glgr  imioilmit  tcuM  wwie 
tlie  lowest,  meooest,  aad  moftt  igaorant  amoo^  Ue  oitiaeoi«  and  the  verjr  clr4^ 
«f  the  iMMties.  He  was  well  appiiaed  that,  daring  tho  admiairtwUioD  of  mwk 
m  groop  of  cluuraotera»  be  alone  ina«t  gorem»  or  t&it  tbej  miMi  Joon  Uirow  up 
4Jie  msuf  ^  goversmeatv  whicb  they  were  onquaUlieo  to  guide.  AocomI^ 
imfij^  their  pi;aotioe  joetifiod  hisaagacity.  To  fo  farther  than  others  into  tho 
mb&oMticB  of  ftinatioism  was  the  oh^  qualificatioa  which  each  of  thoae  valiiod 
luBMolf  apoa.  Their  very  aames,  composed  of  caat  phrases  borrowed  fnan 
aeriptiwev  and  veodered  ridiculous  by  their  ausapplication,  served  to  akow 
ihw  excess  of  folly.  Not  ooly  the  naoMS  of  Zorohabel,  HabaJ^kid^  and  Mo- 
oopotamia,  were  given  to  those  ignorant  creatures*  but  sometimeii  whole  sea- 
teoces  from  scriptare.  One  of  then  particularly,  who  was  called  PraJse^Q4 
Barebone,  a  wanting  leather-seUer,  gave  his  aacne  to  this  odd  assemWy ;  aod 
It  was  called  Barehoae's  parliament. 

neir  attempts  at  legislation  were  entirely  correspondent  to  their  stations 
and  diaracters.  As  they  were  cbie&y  composed  of  ADtinomiaBS*  a  sect  that* 
sUler  receiving  the  Spirit,  supposed  themselves  incapable  of  error,  and  of  £flh-> 
monarchv  men,  who  every  hour  expected  Christ's  coming  on  earth,  they  began 
by  choosing  eight  of  their  tribe  to  seek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while  the  rest  calmly 
sal  down  to  deliberate  upon  the  suppression  of  the  clergy,  the  universities,  tliio 
courts  of  justice;  and,  instead  of  all  this,  it  was  their  ioteat  to  oubslitute  tho 
law  of  Moses. 

To  this  hopeful  assembly  was  committed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  tha 
Dutch ;  but  the  ambassadors  from  that  nation,  though  themselves  presbyte- 
rians,  were  quite  carnal-minded  to  these.  They  were  regarded  by  the  new 
parliament  as  worldly  men,  intent  on  commerce  and  industry,  and  therefore, 
«ot  to  he  treated  with.  The  saintly  members  insisted  that  the  man  of  sin 
should  be  put  away,  and  a  new  birth  obtained  by  prayer  and  meditation.  The 
aaibassadors,  finding  themselves  unable  to  converse  with  them  in  their  way, 
gave  up  the  treaty  as  hopeless. 

Tho  very  vulgar  began  now  to  exclaim  against  90  foolish  a  legislatonD ;  and 
thc7  themselves  seeined  not  insensible  of  the  ridicnie  which  every  day  waa 
Ihrawn  out  against  them.  Cromwell  was  probably  well  enough  pleased  to 
find  that  his  power  was  likely  to  receive  no  diminution  from  their  endeavours ; 
but  he  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  complicated  absurdities.  He  had  care- 
fully choaea  many  persons  among  them  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests,  and 
these  he  oommanded  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  Accordingly,  by  concert,  they 
Bset  earlier  than  the  rest  of  their  fraternity ;  and,  observing  to  each  other  that' 
tUs  parliament  had  sittea  long  enough,  they  hastened  to  Cromwell,  with  Rouse, 
dwir  speaker,  at  their  head,  aad  into  his  hands  they  resigned  the  authorttj 
with  which  be  had  invested  them. 

Cromwell  accepted  ibtir  resignation  with  pleasure :  but  being  told  that 
some  of  the  number  were  refractory,  be  sent  colonel  White  to  clear  the  house 
of  flBch  as  veatnrod  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed  one  Moyer  in  the 
chair  by  that  time  the  colonel  had  arrived ;  and  being  asked  what  they  did 
tbore,  he  repUed  very  gray:ely,  that "  They  were  seeking  the  Lord.'*  «'  Then  you 
■nj  go  elsewhere,*'  cried  White;  ''for,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  Lord 
has  not  been  here  these  asany  years." 

This  shadow  of  a  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  ofiicers,  hw  their  own 
authority,  declared  Cromwell  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England 
Nothing  now  could  withsUad  his  authority ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were 
sent  for,  to  give  sdemnify  to  bis  appointment ;  and  he  was  instituted  into  his 
■ew  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  England.  He  was  to  be 
addressed  by  the  title  of  highness ;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdoniw  Thus  an  obscure  and  vulfsar  man,  at  the  age 
of  fifry4bur,  rose  to  unbounded  power,  first  by  following  small  events  ia  his 
fiivour,  and  at  length  by  directing  great  ones. 

It  was,  indeed,  m  a  great  measure  necessary  that  some  person  should  take 
the  sayrerae  oommami ;  for  aOairs  were  brought  into  sucli  a  situation  by  the 
fnrioos  animositiea  of  the  eootendiog  parties,  that  nothing  but  absolute  power 
ooold  prevent  m  renewal  of  bloodshed  and  confasion.  Cromwell,  therefore. 
Might  have  said  with  some  jostioe,  upon  bis  insUllation,  that  ho  accetitod  the 
13.  3  a 
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dignity  of  protector  meroly  that  he  might  preserre  the  peace  of  the  nation  * 
and  this,  it  must  be  owned,  he  effected  with  equal  conduct,  moderation,  and 
soccess.  The  goTemment  of  the  kingdom  was  adjusted  in  the 'following 
manner.  A  council  was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twenty-one, 
nor  to  be  under  thirteen  persons.  These  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life, 
or  during  good  behaviour ;  and,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  remaining  membera 
named  &ree,  of  whom  the  protector  chose  one.  The  protector  was  appointed 
the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with  such  powers  as  the  king 
bad  possessed.  The  power  of  the  sword  was  vested  in  him  jointly  with  the 
parhament  when  sitting,  or  with  the  council  at  intervals.  He  was  obliged  to 
summon  a  parliament  every  three  years,  and  to  allow  them  to  sit  five  months 
without  prorogation.  A  standing  army  was  established  of  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  and  funds  were  assigned  for  their  support.  The 
protector  enjoyed  his  office  during  life ;  and  on  his  death  the  place  was  imme* 
diately  to  be  supplied  by  the  council.  Of  all  those  clauses,  the  standing 
army  was  alone  sufficient  for  Cromwell's  purpose :  for  while  he  possessed 
that  instrument,  he  could  mould  the  rest  of  the  constitution  to  his  pleasure 
at  any  time. 

Cromwell  chose  his  council  among  his  officers,  who  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  his  dangers  and  his  victories,  to  each  of  whom  he  assigned  a  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He  took  care  to  have  his  troops,  upon 
whose  fidelity  he  depended  for  support,  paid  a  month  in  advance;  the  maga- 
aines  Were  also  well  provided,  and  the  public  treasure  manag^  with  fruga- 
lity and  care :  while  his  activity,  vigilance,  and  resolution,  were  such,  that  he 
discovered  every  conspiracy  against  his  person,  and  every  plot  for  an  insur- 
rection, before  they  took  effect 

His  management  of  foreign  affairs,  though  his  schemes  were  by  no  means 
political,  yet  well  corresponded  with  his  character,  and,  for  a  while,  were  at- 
.  tended  with  success.  The  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats, 
A.  D.  1054.]  and  totally  abridged  in  their  commercial  concerns,  were  obliged 
at  last  to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  gave  them  upon  terms  rather  too  favourable. 
He  insisted  upon  their  paying  deference  to  the  British  flag.  He  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  interests  of  the  king,  to  pay  eighty-five  thousand  pounds 
as  an  indemnification  for  former  expenses,  and  to  restore  to  the  English  East- 
India  company  a  part  of  those  dominions  of  which  they  had  been  dispos- 
■sessed  by  the  butch  during  the  former  reign,  in  that  distant  part  of  the  world. 

A.  D.  1655.]  He  was  not  less  successful  in  his  negociatlons  with  tiie 
tsourt  of  France.  Cardinal  Mazarine,  by  whom  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom 
were  conducted,  deemed  it  necessary  to  pay  deference  to  the  protector ;  and, 
desirous  rather  to  prevail  by  dexterity  than  violence,  submitted  to  Cromweirs 
imperious  character,  and  thus  procured  ends  equally  beneficial  to  both. 

The  court  of  Spain  was  not  less  assiduous  in  its  endeavours  to  gain  his 
friendship,  but  was  not  so  successful.  This  vast  monarchy,  which  but  a  few 
years  before  had  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe,  was  now  reduced  so  low 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  defend  itself.  Cromwell,  however,  who  knew 
nothing  oT  foreign  politics,  still  continued  to  regard  Its  power  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy,  and  came  into  an  association  with  France  to  depress  it  still  more. 
He  lent  that  court  a  body  of  six  thousand  men  to  attack  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions in  the  Netherlands ;  and,  upon  obtaining  a  signal  victory  by  his  assist- 
ance near  Dunkirk,  the  French  put  that  town,  which  they  had  just  taken 
from  the  Spaniards,  into  his  hands,  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment. 

But  it  was  by  sea  that  he  humbled  the  power  of  Spain  with  still  more  effec- 
tual success.  Blake,  who  had  long  made  himself  formidable  to  the  Dutch, 
and  whose  fame  was  spread  over  Europe,  now  became  still  more  dreadful  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  He  sailed  with  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  whi- 
ther, since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  no  English  fleet  had  ever  ventured  to  ad- 
vance. He  there  conquered  all  that  ventured  to  oppose  him.  Casting 
anchor  before  Leghorn,  he  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  some 
injuries  which  the  Enijplish  commerce  had  suffered  from  the  duke  of  Tuscany. 
He  next  sailed  to  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  dey  to  make  peaoe,  and  restrain 
his  piratical  subjects  from  farther  Injuring  the  English.  He  then  went  to 
Toms,  and  having  made  the  same  demands^  he  was  desired  by  the  b^  of 
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that  piftce  to  loA  at  the  two  castles,  Porto  Farino  and  Goletta,  aad  do  hi9 
ntmost.  Blake  shewed  him  that  he  was  not  slow  in  accepting  the  challenge ; 
he  entefed  the  harbour,  hurned  the  shippiog  there,  and  then  sailed  oot  trium- 
phaatlj  to  porsoe  his  vojage.  At  Cadia,  he  took  two  g^leoos,  Talaed  at 
near  two  miUioiis  of  pieoes  of  eight.  At  the  Canaries  he  burned  a  Spanish 
fleet  of  sixteen  shifMi :  and,  retorning  home  to  England  to  enjoy  the  fame  of 
his  noble  actions,' as  he  came  within  sight  of  his  native  coontiy,  he  expired. 
Thia  gallant  man,  thoagh  he  fooght  for  an  usurper,  yet  was  averse  to  hia 
caaae;  he  was  a  lealous  republican  in  principle,  and  his  aim  was  to  serve  his 
country,  not  to  establish  a  tyrant  *'  It  is  suU  our^uty,"  he  would  say  to  the 
seamen,  **  to  fight  for  our  country,  into  whatever  hands  the  government  may 

At  the  same  time  that  Blake's  expeditions  were  going  forward,  theje  was 
another  carried  on  under  the  command  of  admiral  Penn  and  Yenables,  with 
about  four  thousand  soldiers,  to  attack  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  Failing, 
however,  in  this,  and  being  driven  off  by  the  Spaniards,  they  steered  to 
Jamaica,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  without  a  blow.  So  little  was 
thooght  of  the  importance  of  this  conquest,  that,  upon  the  return  of  the  expe- 
dition, Penn  and  Yenables  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  tiieir  failure  in  the 
principal  object  of  their  expedition. 

All  these  successes  might  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  than 
the  conductor  of  them,  Cromwell  was  possessed  of  but  two  arts  in  perfec- 
tion, that  of  managing  the  army,  by  which  he  ruled,  and  obtaining  the  secrets 
of  bis  enemies  that  were  plotting  against  him.  For  the  first,  his  valour^  and 
canting  seal  were  sufficient ;  for  the  latter,  it  is  said  he  paid  sixty  thousand 
poonda  a  year  to  his  spies  to  procure  intelligence.  But  he  took  care  to  make 
the  nation  refund  those  extraordinary  sums  which  he  expended  for  such  in- 
formation. One  or  two  conspiracies  entered  into  by  the  royalists,  which  were 
detected  and  punished,  served  him  as  a  pretext  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon 
all  of  that  party,  of  a  tenth  penny  on  all  their  possessions.  In  order  to  raise 
this  oppressive  imposition,  ten  major-generals  were  instituted,  who  divided 
the  whole  kingdom  into  so  many  military  jurisdictions.  These  men  had 
power  to  subject  whom  they  pleased  to  a  payment  of  this  tax,  and  to  impri- 
son sueh.  aa  denied  their  jurisdiction.  Under  colour  of  these  powers,  they 
exerciaed  the  most  arbitrary  authority ;  the  people  had  no  protection  against 
their  exactions :  the  very  mask^of  liberty  was  thrown  off,  and  all  property 
was  at  the  disposal  of  a  military  tribunal.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  nation 
cried  oat  for  a  tree  parliament ;  Cromwell  assembled  one,  in  consequence  of 
their  clamours ;  but  as  speedily'dissolved  it,  when  be  found  it  refractory  to  hia 
comflnands. 

In  this  state  of  universal  dejection,  in  which  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
treated  as  conquered  provinces,  in  which  the  protector  issued  his  absolute- 
orders,  without  even)  the  mask  of  his  former  hypocrisy,  and  in  which  all  trust 
and  confidence  were  lost  in  every  social  meeting,  the  people  were  struck, 
with  a  new  instance* of  the  usurper's  ambition.  As  parliaments  [a.  d.  1666. 
were  ever  dear  to  the  people,  it  was  resolved  to  give  them  one ;  but  such  aa 
should  be  entirely  of  the  protector's  choosing,  and  chiefly  composed  of  his 
own  ereatores.  Lest  any  of  a  different  complexion  should  presume  to  enter 
the  house,  guards  were  placed  at  the  door,  and  none  admitted  but  such  aa 
produced  a  warrant  from  his  council.  The  principal  design  of  convening 
this  assembly  was,  that  they  should  offer  him  the  crown,  with  the  title  of  king, 
and  all  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty. 

His  creatures,  therefore,  infused  into  this  assembly  a  high  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  protector,  and  hinted  that  confusion  prevailed  in  legal  proceed- 
ings without  the  name  of  a  king.  No  man,  they  said,  was  acquainted  with 
the  extent  or  limits  of  the  present  magistrate's  authoritv ;  but  those  of  a  king 
had  been  well  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  ages.  At  last  the  motion  was 
made  in  form  by  alderman  Pack,  one  of  the  city  memberr,  for  investing  the 
protector  with  the  regal  dignity.  The  majority  of  the  house  being  Cromwell's 
creatures,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  bill  was  voted  according  to  hia 
secret  wishes;  and  nothing  now  remained,  but  his  own  consent,  [a.  d.  1^7. 
to  bate  bis  name  enrolled  among  the  kings  of  EnglaQd^ 
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Wbetfcer  it  was  Iris  orig«iiuil  tetetttioii,  by  havin^^As  bill  oarwM  ibtomfjh 
tlie  bouse,  to  sbew  tbat  he  was  magiiainraooB  enoagfa  torefese  ihe  offer;  or 
whether,  finding  sowe  of  those  on  whom  he  most  depended,  averse  to  his  tak- 
ing the  title,  eannot  now  be  iLnown.  Certain  It  is,  his  doobts  oontiauMd  isr 
some  days ;  and  the  conferenee  whieh  he  carried  on  with  the  meaibenf  who 
were  sent  to  make  him  the  offer,  seems  to  argoe  that  he  was  desiroas  oi 
being  compelled  to  accept  what  be  feared  openl^  to  assaoM.  The  obsooritv 
of  his  answers,  the  absordlty  of  his  speeches  on  tlus  ooeaaioii,  ^for  Ibey  still 
remain,)  shew  plainly  a  mind  at  Tariance  with  itself,  and  eossbatm^  only  witb 
a  wish  to  be  vaLnqaiBtied.  ^  I  confess,"  said  he,  '^  for  it  behoves  ne  to  deal 
plainly  with  yon,  I  mast  confess,  I  would  say  I  hope  1  may  be  nnderstood  m 
this;  for  indeed  I  mast  be  tender  what  I  would  say  tosoch  an  audience  aa 
this ;  I  say  I  wonld  be  nnderstood,  that  in  this  argoment  I  do  not  asake  a 
piaraflel  between  men  of  a  different  mind,  and  a  parllinaent  whieh  sh«ll  havo 
their  desires.  I  know  there  is  no  comparison ;  aor  oan  it  he  aiged  a|Km  mo 
that  my  words  have  the  least  colour  that  way,  beeanse  the  parliameat  seema 
to  me  to  give  liberty  to  me  to  say  any  thing  to  yon.  As  that  is  a  tender  of 
my  fanmble  reasons  and  jndgment  and  opinion  to  them,  and  if  I  think  they  are 
'  sttch,  and  will  be  snch  to  them,  and  are  faithfal  serrants,  and  will  be  so  to  the 
supreme  authority  and  the  legislative^  wheresoever  it  is.  If  I  say  I  shoold 
not  ten  you,  knowing  their  minds  to  be  so,  I  iihoald  not  he  futhfiil  if  I  should 
not  tell  yoa  so,  to  the  end  that  yon  may  report  it  to  parliament.*'  In  this 
manner  did  this  most  unacconntable  of  all  characters  answer  their  petitions 
for  his  assnmtng  the  kingly  name  and  dignity.  The  oonflSerenoe,  however, 
ended  in  his  refusing  their  offer. 

Bat  it  most  not  be  supposed  that  his  sif  natioo,  with  all  tbese  offered  hononrs^ 
was  at  this  time  enviable.  Perhaps  no  statiovi,  however  mean,  or  loaded 
with  contempt,  could  be  'more  truly  distressful  than  his,  at  a  time  when  the 
A.  o.  1568.]  nation  was  loading  him  with  eongratolation  and  addresses.-  He 
had  now  rendered  himself  hateful  to  every  party ;  and  be  owed  his  safety  to 
their  mutaal  hatred  and  diffidence  of  cadb  other.  His  arts  of  dissimulation 
bad  been  long  exhausted ;  and  none  conld  be  deceived  by  them,  those  of  his 
own  party  and  principles  disclaiming  the  use  to  whieh  he  had  converted  his 
seal  and  professions.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  if  we  may  use  a  phrase  token 
from  common  life,  be  began  with  being  a  dupe  to  his  own  entbnsiasm,  and 
ended  with  being  a  sharper. 

The  whole  natiop  silently  detested  his  administration ;  hot  he  had  not  stil! 
been  redaced  to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness,  if  he  eouM  have  foond  domes- 
tic consolation.  Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  actuated  with  the  wildest  seeal, 
detested  that  character  which  could  u^e  religious  professions  for  the  pnrposea 
of  temporal  advancement.  His  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Fleetwood,  had 
adopted  republican  principles  so  vehemently,  that  she  eoald  not  behold  even 
ber  own  father  intrusted  with  nncontrollable  power.  His  other  daughters 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  royal  canse ;  but  abovd  all,  Mrs.  Glaypole,  his 
favourite  daughter,  who,  upon  her  death-bed,  upbraided  him  with  that  oriroi* 
Hal  ambition  which  had  led  him  to  trample  on  the  throne. 

Everv  hour  added  some  new  disquietude.  Lord  Fairfax,  sir  William  Wal« 
ler,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  presbyterians,  had  secretly  entered  into  an 
engagement  to  destroy  him.  His  administration,  so  expensive  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  had  exhausted  his  revenue,  and  he  was  left  coifeiderably  in  debt. 
One  conspiracy  w  as  no  sooner  detected,  than  another  rose  from  its  roins . 
and,  to  increase  his  calamity,  he  was  now  taught,  upon  reasonina  principles, 
that  his  death  was  not  only  desirable,  but  his  assassination  would  be  merlto 
rions.  A  book  was  published  by  colonel  Titos,  a  man  who  had  formerly  been 
attached  to  bis  cause,  entitled,  Kitlmg  no  Murder,  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that 
came  forth  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  of  those  tbat  have  since  appeared,  this  was 
fite  most  eloquent  and  masterly.  '*  Shall  we,''  said  this  popular  declairaer, 
'*  who  would  not  suffer  the  Hon  to  Invade  as,  tamely  stand  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wolf?*'  Cromwell  read  this  spirited  treatise,  and  wasuflxer  aeeh  to  smtlo 
more. 

AH  peace  was  now  for  ever  banished  fVom  his  mind.  He  fonnd  that  the 
grandeur  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  former  fieaco  waa  only  aai  Inlet  to  ftesh 
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ittqvietodes.  The  fcart  of  AiMtfiiattMni  bauated  him  ili  all  bk  w«Jks»  and 
were  perpetoaHy  pieeent  te  kia  iBagiBatioo.  He  wore  armoar  oader  hie 
etoOee,  asd  alwaye  kept  pistols  ia  his  peekelto.  His  aspeot  was  oload^  bv 
settled  fflooBi ;  and  be  tegarded  et ery  stratifef  with  a  glaace  of  timid  snspi* 
ck».  He  always  traTelled  with  barryt  and  wae'e? er  atteaded  b>  a  BwaenMie 
gaard.  He  never  retimed  from  aby  plaoe  by  the  road  be  went,  and  seldom 
slept  above  three  niglrts  togetberia  flie  same  ebamber.  fioeiely  terriied  hirat 
as  there  be  might  meet  an  enemy ;  solitttde  was  terrible,  as  he  was  there 
nngearded  by  every  friend. 

A  tertian  ague  kindly  eame  at  last  to  deliver  him  from  this  life  of  honor 
and  anxiety.  For  the  spabe  of  a  week  no  dangerous  S3'Baploms  appeared  ; 
and  in  the  intervals  of  the  fits  be  was  able  to  walk  abroad.'  At  length  tha 
Yever  increased,  and  he  UaMelf  be^^an  to  diead  his  ipproaebing  fate ;  but  hn 
was  taoght  to  consider  his  present  disorder  as  no.vray  fatal,  bj  his  faaatie 
ehaplains,  on  whom  he  entieely  reKed.  When  his  ehaplain»  Ooodwin,  told 
him  that  the  elect  would  never  be  damned,  **  Then  I  am  sare/'said  be,  **  that 
I  am  safe ;  for  I  was  once  in  a  state  of  gnuW  His  physicians  were  seaiible 
of  his  dangeroos  case ;  but  he  wes  so  mneh  cneonraged  by  the  revelations  of 
his  preachers,  that  he  considered  his  reoevery.as  no  way  donbtfoL  *'  I  tell 
yoo,"  eried  he  to  the  pbjrsieiatts^  **  that  I  sbul  not  die  of  this  distemper ;  I 
am  well  assared  of  my  reoovery.  Favourable  answers  have  been  retmrned 
from  Heaven,  not  only  to  my  own  suppUoations,  bat  likewise  to  those  of  the 
godly,  who  have  a  eleeer  eorrespondeaee  with  Ood  than  I.  Ye  majr  k%ve 
skill  in  your  profession ;  but  nature  can  do  more  than  all  the  physicians  in 
the  world  3  and  Odd  is  far  above  nature."  Upon  a  fast-day  appointed  on 
aeeeoat  of  hie  siekaeis,  his  ministers  thaaked  God  for  the  uadoubted  pledges 
they  had  reoeived  of  bis  recovery.  Netwitlistandinf  these  assurances,  the 
firtal  symptoms  every  hoar  inereaied ;  and  the  pbysioians  were  obliged  te 
dedare  that  he  could  net  survive  the  next  AU  The  council  now  therefore  came 
to  know  his  last  conmHinds  conoemiog  the  succession ;  but  his  senses  were 
goae,  and  he  was  joet  able  to  answer  yes  to  their  demand,  whether  his  son 
Kobard  should  be  appointed  to  sacceed  him.  He  died  on  the  third  day  of 
September,  that  vC^f  dsy  which  be  hadalways  eensidered  as. the  most  forta^ 
nate  oC  his  life :  he  was  then  ifty 46ne  years  old,  and  had  usarped .  the  govern* 
nine  yean* 

CHAP.  XXXV, 

From  the  Death  tf  Oliver  Cromwell  to  tile  RBSTORATtoif. 

A.  D.  1668  to  1060. 


Wh  ATIVBR  might  have  beea  the  differences  of  interest  afler  the  death  of  ihm 
asurper,  theiuAience  of  his  name  was  still  sufficient  to  get  Richard  his  son 
f»roclaimed  pretettor  in  his  room.  It  was  probably  to  the  numerous  parties 
that  were  formed  in  the  kingdom,  and  their  hatred  of  each  other,  that  Richard 
€»wed  his  peaceable  advancement  to  this  high  station.  He  was  natarally  no 
iray  ambitious,  beiag  father  mild,  easy,  and  good-nalur^d ;  and  honour 
aeemed  rather  to  poiiue  than  to  attract  him.  He  had  nothing  active  in  his 
disposition ;  no  twents  for  business,  no  knowledge  of  government,  no  inilu* 
enee  among  the  soldiery,  no  Importonee  in  council. 

It  was  ftraad  aeeessaryi  apon  his  first  advancement,  to  call  a  parliament/ 
to  Amnsh  the  supplies  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operations  of  government* 
The  hoase  of  commons  was  Ibnaed  legally  enough ;  but  the  house  of  lords 
oonsisted  onlv  of  those  persons  of  no  real  title,  who  were  advanced  to  that 
dignHied  statwn  by  the  lato  protector.  But  it  was  not  on  the  parliament  that 
the  army  chose  to  rely.  The  principal  malcontent  officers  established  a 
Bseeting  at  general  Fleetwood's,  which,  as  he  dwelt  in  Wallingford-house,  was 
oalled  the  Cabal  of  Walliogford.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  a 
reaioastraaee,  that  the  command  of  the  army  sbonld  be  intrusted  Ta  d.  Idfifk 
to  some  person  in  whom  they  might  ail  confide ;  and  it  was  piaiaiy  given  to 
maderstsBd  that  tiw  yoang  protector  was  not  the  person.  « 

Aproposal  an daittg  and  dmigerous  did  not  fafl  to  ali^rm  Richard)  he 
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applied  to  hifl  council,  and  they  rcfeired  it  to  the  paiilament  Both  agreed 
to  consider  it  as  an  aadadous  attempt,  and  a  vote  was  passed  that  there 
should  be  no  meeting  or  general  conncil  of  ofiicers,  widioat  the  protedor'i 
permission.  This  brought  allairs  immediately  to  a  mptnre.  The  palace  of 
the  protector  was  the  next  day  sarronnded  by  a  body  of  officers ;  and  one 
Desboronghy  a  man  of  a  clownish  bmtal  natnre,  penetrating  into  his  apart- 
ment with  an  armed  retinne,  threatened  bim  if  he  slMNild  refuse.  Riebard^ 
wanted  resolution  to  defend  what  had  been  conferred  upon  him ;  he  dissolved 
the  parliament  then,  and  soon  after  he  signed  his  own  abdication  in  fbrra. 

Henry  Cromwell,  his  younger  brother,  who  was  appofaited  to  the  command 
in  Ireland,  followed  the  protector's  ezan^le,  and  resigned  bis  commissioo 
without  striking  a  blow.  Richard  lived  many  years  after  his  resignatioo,  at 
Urst  on  the  continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  fortune  at  home.  He 
was  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  unworthy  of  the  happiness  of  his  ezslts- 
tlon ;  but  he  ImeWy  by  his  tranquillity  in  prtrate,  that  he  had  made  the  most 
fortunate  escape. 

The  officers,  being  once  more  left  to  themselves,  determined  to  replace  the 
remnant  of  the  old  parliament  which  had  beheaded  the  king,  and  which  Crom- 
well had  so  disgracefully  turned  out  of  the  house.  The  svstem  which  those 
members  maintained  was  called  the  good  old  cause,  from  their  ittachmeot  to 
republican  principles ;  and  to  these  men  the  cabal  of  qffioers  for  a  while  deU- 
▼ered  up  their  own  authority.  The  members,  who  had  been  sedoded  by 
colonel  Pride's  purge,  as  it  was  called,  attempted,  but  in  tain,  to  resume 
their  seats  among  them. 

Tlie  Rump  parliament,  (for  that  was  the  name  it  went  by,)  although  rem- 
stated  bv  the  army,  vras  yet  very  vigorous  in  its  attempts  to  lessen  the  power 
by  which  it  was  replaced.  The  members  began  their  destgn  of  humbling  the 
army  by  new-modelling  part  of  its  forces,  by  cashieiing  suoh  of  the  officers  as 
they  feared,  and  appointing  others,  on  whom  they  could  rely,  in  their  rocp. 
These  attempts,  however,  were  not  unobserved  by  the  officers ;  and  their  dis- 
content would  have  broken  out  into  some  resolution  fktal  to  the  parliament, 
had  it  not  been  checked  by  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  royalists,  or 
presbyterians,  who  were  considered  as  the  oommon  enem^. 

In  this  exigence,  the  officers  held  sevet^  conferences,  with  a  design  to  ooo- 
inue  their  power.  They  at  leng^  came  to  a  resolution,  osaal  enough  ia 
these  times,  to  dissolve  that'  assembly,  by  which  they  were  so  vehemently 
opposed.  Accordingly,  Lambert,  one  of  the 'general  offioers,  drew  op  a 
chosen  body  of  troops ;  and  placing  them  in  the  streets  that  led  to  Wes^ 
minster-ball,  when  the  speaker  Lionthall  was  proceeding  in  his  carriage  'to 
the  house,  he  ordered  the  horses  to  be  turned,  and  very  civilly  condocted 
him  home.  The  other  members  were  likewise  intercepted,  and  the  army 
returned  to  their  quarters  to  observe  a  solemn  fast,  which  generally  either 
preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 

The  officers,  having  thus  resumed  the  power  they  had  given,  resolved  not 
to  part  vrith  it  for  the  future  upon  easy  terms.  They  elected  a  committee  of 
twenty-three  persons,  of  whom  seven  were  officers ;  these  they  called  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  and  pretended  to  invest  them  with  sovereign  authority. 
Fleetwood,  a  weak  aealot,  was  made  commander-in-chief;  Lambert,  an  art* 
ful  ambitious  ipan,  major-general;  Desboroogh,  lieutenant-general;  snd 
Monk,  who  had  been  invested  by  Cromwell  with  the  gorennnent  of  Scotland, 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  foot.  A  military  government  was  now 
established,  which  gave  the  nation  the  melancholy  prospect  of  endless  serri- 
tude,  and  tyranny  without  redress ;  but  a  succour  came  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  a  quarter  where  it  was  the  least  expected. 

Boring  these  transactions,  general  Monk  was  at  the  head  of  eight  tboa<* 
sand  veterans  in  Scotland,  and  beheld  the  distraction  of  his  native  country 
with  slender  hopes  of  relieving  it.  This  personage,  to  whom  the  nation  owes 
suoh  signal  obligations,  was  at  first  a  soldier  of  fortune.  After  some  timo 
spent  abroad,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  Idng  Cbarlei, 
and  was  usually  called  by  the  soldiery,  for  his  good-nature,  honest  George 
Monk.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich,  by  F^fax,  asd 
soon  after  sent  to  the  Tower.    He  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  aflter.tbe 
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total  o?erthrow  of  the  royal  party,  when  Cromwell  took  him  into  favour 
and  protection,  and  sent  him  to  oppose  the  Irish  rebels,  arainst  whom  ho 
performed  si|pnal  serrioes.  Upon  the  rednetion  of  that  king^dom  he  was 
sont  over  into  Scotland,  and  there  intmsted  with  the  supreme  command,  in 
which  station  ho  was  not  less  esteemed  by  the  Scots,  than  loved  and  adored 
by  his  own  army. 

This  general,  open  hearing  that  the  olBcers  had,  by  their  own  anthority, 
dissolved  die  parliament,  protested  against  the  measure,  and  resolved  to 
defend  their  invaded  privileges.  But  deeper  designs,  either  in  the  king's 
favour  or  his  own,  were  suspected  to  be  the  motive  of  his  actions  from  the 
beginning.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  designs,  it  was  impossible  to 
cover  them  with  greater  secrecy  than  he  did.  As  soon  as  he  pnt  his  army 
in  motion,  to  inqoire  into  the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  the  capital,  his 
countenance  was  eagerly  sought  by  all  the  contending  parties.  His  brother, 
a  clergyman,  who  was  a  aealoos  royalist,  came  to  him  with  a  message  from 
sir  John  Granville,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  general  asked  him  if  he 
had  communicated  the  contents  of  his  commission  to  any  other  person.  His 
brother  replied,  to  none,  except  to  Mr.  Price,  the  general's  own  chaplain,  a 
man  of  probity,  and  in  the  royal  interests.  The  general,  altering  Us  counter 
nance,  at  once  changed  the  discourse,  and  would  enter  into  no  farther  confe- 
rence with  him.  The  same  deep  reserve  was  held  through  all  his  subsequent 
proceooings. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army  to  oppose  him,  and  that 
general  Lambert  was  actually  advancing  northward  to  meet  him,  Monk  sent 
ihree  commissioners  to  London,  with  very  earnest  professions  of  an  accom* 
modation,  by  which  means  he  relaxed  their  preparations.  His  commissioners 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  sign  a  treaty,  which  he  refused  to  ratify.  Still, 
however,  he  made  proposals  for  fresh  ncgociations  *  and  the  committee  of  offi- 
cers again  accepted  his  fallacious  offers.' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  people,  perceiving  that  they  were  not  entirely  de* 
fenceless,  began  to  gather  spirit,  and  to  exclaim  loudly  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  army.  Haselrig  and  Morley,  while  Lambert  was  absent,  took  posses- 
sion of  Portsmouth,  and  declared  for  the  parliament  The  city-apprentices 
rose  in  a  tumult,  and  demanded  a  free  parliament :  admiral  Lawson  came 
into  the  river  with  his  squadron,  and  declared  for  the  parliament ;  and  even 
the  regiments  that  had  been  left  in  London,  being  solicited  by  their  old  offi- 
cers, who  had  been  cjisbiered,  revolted  again  to  &e  parliament.  The  Rump, 
tiras  being  invited  on  all  hands,  again  ventured  to  resume  their  seats,  and  to 
thunder  their  votes  in  turn  against  the  officers,  and  that  part  of  the  army  by 
which  they  had  been  ejected.  Without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  they 
sent  orders  to  the  troops  he  conducted,  immediately  to  repair  to  the  garrisons 
they  appointed  for  them.  The  soldiers  were  not  slow  in  obeying  the  parlia- 
mentary orders ;  and  Lmnbert  at  last  found  himself  deserted  bv  his  whole 
army.  He  was  soon  after  committed  to  the  Tower,  several  of  his  brother 
olBcers  were  cashiered;  and  the  parliament  seemed  now  to  stand  on  a  firmer 
basis  than  before. 

A.  D.  1600.1  But  thev  were  far  from  being  so  secure  as  they  imagined. 
Monk,  though  he  bad  heard  of  their  restittttion,  and  therefore  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  nothing  more  to  do,  still  continued  to  march  his  army  towards 
the  capital ;  all  the  world  equally  in  doubt  as  to  his  motives,  and  astonished 
at  his  reserve.  The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked  around  him  with  entreaties 
and  addresses,  expressing  their  desire  of  a  new  parliament.  Fairfax  brought 
him  a  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  offered  to  assist  in  the  work  of  restora- 
ration ;  but  Monk  continued  his  inflexible  Ucitumitv.  When  he  had  reached 
St.  Alban's,  he  sent  the  parliament  a  message,  desiringthem  to  remove  such 
forces  as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters.  With  this  some  of  the 
regiments  refused  to  comply :  but  Monk  was  resolved  to  be  obeyed ;  he  en- 
tered London  the  next  day,  turned  the  soldiers  out,  and,  with  his  army,  took 
up  his  quarters  in  Westminster.  He  then  waited  upon  the  house,  whidi 
was  ready  enough  to  vote  him  sincere  thanks  for  the  serviees  he  had  done  bis 
country.  But  he,  in  a  blunt  manner,  assured  them,  that  his  only  "*•"*  ^JJ^^ 
desire  to  restore  peace  to  the  community ;  and^  thcrefof  e,  ho  oatrenwd 
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Ihst  tfaojr  woHid  penait  a  frae  pariiaiaeDt  to  Im)  called^  as  the  ^aly  balm  tliat 
aouM  fcaal  ike  fvaoadt  of  the  eonatitolioo.    He  obeenred  aJfo»  tini  maajr  oaUi» 
of  adnimikNi  apoo  tbif  oocaeioa  wcre'uoneoessary ;  and  Uie  fewer  tbe  obKga* 
^ttooa  of  Ihift  kiad«  the  clearer  woald  these  cooscicoces  be* 

The  hope  af  beii^  iaeoleiit  -with  secortty  aooa  iaspired  the  oitaient  to  refiiAe 
aobmission  to  the  preseot  government.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  taxes,  until 
the  niemberf ,  formerly  exeladed  by  colonel  Pride,  should  be  repla49ed.  Dot 
the  parlianent  foaad  their  general  williaf^  to  give  them  the  most  ready  in- 
atances  of  his  obedience ;  he  entered  the  city  with  liis  troops,  arrested  elevea 
af  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  oommon-coaneil,  and  began  to  destroy  the  gates. 
Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  parliamerO,  telling  them  what  he  bad  done,  and 
begging  they  would  asoderate  the  severity  of  their  orders.  But  being  urged 
byCne  house  to  piwceed,  he,  with  aU  possible  circumstances  of  contempt,  broke 
the  gates  and  portcullises;  and,  having  exposed  tbe  city  to  the  scorn  and 
dterisionof  aU  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  Quarters  in  West- 
minster. But  the  next  day  he  began  to  think  he  had  proceeded  too  vigorously 
in  this  act  of  obedieaoe;  be  tbererare  marched  into  the  city  again,  and  desired 
the  amfor  to  oall  a  oommon-eouncK,  where  he  made  many  apologies  for  his 
oendttct  the  day  before.  He  assured  them  of  his  porseverance  in  the  cause 
of  freedom ;  aad  that  his  army  woald,  for  the  future,  co-operate  only  in  such 
•ehemes  as  they  should  approve. 

This  union  of  the  city  and  the  army  caused  no  small  alarm  in  the  house  of 
aammons.  Tbey  knew  that  a  free  and  general  parliament  was  desired  by  the 
whole  nation ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  they  were  convinced  that  their  own  power 
mast  Imve  an  end.  But  their  fears  of  punishment  were  still  greater  than  their 
mieasfness  at  dismission ;  they  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  their  king 
to  the  block,  in  loading  the  nation  with  various  taxes,  and  some  of  them  had 
grown  rich  by  the  common  plunder;  they  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  every 
method  to  gain  over  the  general  from  bis  new  alliance ;  even  some  of  them, 
desperate  with  guilt  and  fanaticism,  promised  to  invest  him  with  tbe  dignity 
of  aupreme  magistrate,  and  to  support  his  usurpation.  But  Monk  was  too 
jnst,  or  too  wise,  to  hearken  to  saoh  wild  proposals ;  he  resolved  to  restore 
the  seolnded  members,  and  by  their  means  to  bring  about  a  new  election, 
mkM  was  what  he  desired. 

There  was  no  other  method  to  effect  this,  but  by  force  of  arms ;  wherefore, 
having  previously  secured  the  consent  of  his  oficers,  and  exacted  a  |>romise 
fram  the  excluded  members,  tliat  they  would  call  a  full  and  free  parliament, 
he  accompanied  them  to  Whitehall.  Thence,  with  a  numerous  guard,  be  con- 
daoted  tbem  to  the  house  o^commons,  the  other  members  of  which  were  then 
aittii^.  They  were  surprised  to  see  a  large  body  of  men  entering  tbe  place; 
imt  sotttt  recollected  them  for  their  ancient  brethren,  who  had  been  formerly 
Iwnultuoasly  expelled,  and  were  now  as  tumultnously  restored.  The  num- 
ber af  the  new  eomers  so  far  exceeded  that  of  the  Rump,  that  the  chiefs  of  this 
last  party  now,  in  their  turn,  thought  proper  to  withdraw. 

The  restored  members  began  by  repealing  those  orders  by  which  they  had 
been  excluded.  ^  They  renewed  and  enlarged  the  general's  commission ;  they 
Axed  a  proper  stipend  for  the  su|^>ort  of  the  fleet  and  army ;  and  having  passed 
these  votes  for  the  composure  of  the  kingdom,  they  dissolved  themselves,  aad 
Kavo  orders  for  the  immediate  assembling  a  new  parliament.  Meanwhile, 
Ifaok  new-modelled  his  army  to  tbe  parposes  he  had  in  view.  Some  olficers, 
bf  his  direetioB,  presented  him  with  an  address,  in  which  thej  promised  to 
(•Jbey  implicitly  the  orders  of  tbe  ensuing  parUament  He  approved  of  this 
angagament,  which  be  ordered  to  be  signed  by  all  the  regiments ;  and  this 
furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for  dismissing  all  the  ofltcers  by  whom  it  was 
nyeoted* 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  his  endeavours  were  very  near  being 
defeated  by  an  accident  as  dangerous  as  unexpected.  Lambert  bad  escaped 
Aom  the  Tower,  and  b^an  to  assemble  forces;  and,  as  his  activity  and  prin- 
dlfias  were  sufficiently  known.  Monk  took  the  earliest  precautions  to  oppose 
hU  mwnanras.  Ha  despatched  colonel  Ingoldsb  v  with  his  own  regiment  against 
TsMMhnrt,  before  bo  should  have  time  to  assemble  bis  denendenU.  That  officer 
ted  takan  paaiwaiaa  af  JDair entiy,  with  four  troqps  af  horse ;  but  Ihe  greater 
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f«Et  of  Ihim  joined  Ingoldaby,  to  whom  he  himaelf  surrendered,  dc{I  wiQioni 
exlutiUiif  yuurks  of  puAillaiiiinity  that  il)  a^^reed  with  his  foraer  r^pqtatioo. 

the  ^fsw  parliaq&ent  ^ta  not  yet  assembled,  and  no  pevaon  had  hitherta 
diTod  into  th^  designs  of  the  general.  He  stiU  persevered  in  his  reserve ;  ancl» 
although  the  calling  a  new  parliament  was  hot,  in  other  words,  to  restore  the 
ki^g,  yet  his  ei^pressions  nevef  once  betrayed  the  secret  of  ^is  bosom.  Nothing 
bot  1^  security  of  confidence  at  last  extorted  the  confession  from  him.  He  hacl 
^eea  intimate  with  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  of  a  sedentary. 
stadions  disposition,  and  with  him  alone  did  he  deliberate  upon  the  great  and 
dangerous  enterprise  of  the  restoration.  Sir  4oihn  Granville,  who  had  a  copi- 
miasion  from  the  king,  applied  fot  access  to  the  general ;  but  he  was  desired 
to  oommnnicate  his  business  to  Morrfce.  Granville  refused,  though  twioo 
urged,  to  deliver  his  message  to  any  bqt  the  general  himself;  so  that  Mox^k. 
BOW  finding  he  could  depend  upon  this  minbter's  secrecy,  freely  opened  ti 
him  his  whole  intentions ;  but,  ^^th  l^is  usual  caution,  still  scrnpled  to  ppm- 
mit  any  thing  to  paper.  In  consequence  of  this  communioation,  the  king  left 
the  Spanish  temtories,  wfhere  he  very  r^arrowi^  escaped  b.ew  detained  a^' 
Breda  by  the  governor,  under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  respect 
and  formality.  Thence  he  retired  into  Holland,  where  h^  resolved  to  waif  for 
iartber  advice. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  elections  in  pailiament  went  every  where  in  favour  o( 
the  king's  party.  Tbe  presbyterians  had  tong  been  so  harassed  by  the  false- 
hood, the  foUy,  and  the  tyranny  or  their  independent  coadjutors,  that  they 
longed  (or  nothing  so  ardently  as  tl^  lying's  restoration!.  These,  therefore, 
joiaed  ^  tiie  royalists,  formed  a  decis;^ve  maJQrIty  in  every  cpntest ;  and, 
without  noise,  but  with  steady  resolution,  determined  to  call  back  the  king! 
Theug(i  the  (cMrfner  parliament  had  voted  that  no  one  should  be  elected,  who 
^  hl^s^lf,  or  wl^se  father  h(^d,  borne  arms  for  the  late  kipe,  yet  very  little 
regard  was  any  Vfhere  paid  to  this  ordinance;  and  in  many  places  the  tbriner 
sniTerings  of  the  candidate  were  his  best  recommendation. 

At  length,  the  long  expected  day  for  the  sitting  of  a  free  parliament  arrived, 
and  they  chose  sir  Harbottle  Oritpstone  for  they  speaker ;  a  man  who,  though 
at  first  attached  to  the  opposite  party,  was  yet  a  royalist  in  his  heart.  The  afiec- 
tions  of  all  were  turned  towards  tiie  king ;  jeA  such  vere  their  fears,  and  such 
dangeim  attended  a  freedom  of  Meech,  that  i^o  gne  dared  for  some  days  to 
Buke  any  mention  of  Ids  name.  They  were  terrified  with  former  examples  of 
Cfuelty ;  and  they  onl^  shewed  their  lej[a]ty  in  their  bitter  invectives  agiainst 
the  late  i^urper,  and  in  execrations  against  the  murderers  of  their  king.  All 
this  time.  Monk,  with  his  usual  reserve,  tried  tbeir  tempers,  and  examined  the 
ardour  of  their  wishes ;  at  length  he' gave  directions  to  Annesley,  president  of 
the  oonncil,  to  inform  them  that  one  sir  John  Granville,  a  servant  of  the  king, 
bad  been  seat  over  by  his  majesty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to 
the  commoaa. 

Notl^^g  ooqld  ei^oeed  the  joy  and  transport  wit^  which  this  message  was 
leeeiveid.  Tl^e  members  for  a  moment  forget  the  dignity  of  their  situation^, 
and  indulged  in  a  loud  exclamation  of  applaqse.  UranviAe  was  called  in, 
and  the  letter  eagerly  read.  A  moment's  paase  was  scarcely  allowed :  all  at 
once  the  Imse  hurst  ont  into  an  universal  assent  to  tl^e  king's  proposals ;  and, 
to  4iffuse  the  joy  more  widely,  it  was  voted  tbat  the  letter  and  declaration 
should  be  immediateljf  pubUslied. 

The  king's  declaration  was  highly  relished  by  ev^ry  order  of  the  state.  It 
offered  a  general  amnesty  to  all  persons  whatsoever,  without  any  exceptions 
but  such  as  should  be  made  by  parliainent.  It  promised  to  indulge  scrupulous 
consciences  v^ith  liberty  in  matters  of  religion ;  to  leave  to  tbe  examination 
of  ptarlianveni  the  claims  of  all  such  as  possessed  lands  with  contested  titles'; 
to  confirm  ail  these  concessions  by  act  of  parliament ;  to  satisfy  the  army 
ander  general  Monk  with  respect  to  their  arrears,  and  to  give  the  same  ^nk 
to  his  officers,  when  they  should  be  received  into  the  king's  service. 

Thill  decoration  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  lords  than  to  the  pi»ople. 

After  voting  the  restitution  of  the  ancient  form  of  government,  it  was  resolved 

to  send  tbe  King  fifty  thousand  pounds,  the  duke  of  York  his  brother  ten  thou  - 

aafl|d,  t^  the  dul^e  of  Gloucester  ^alf  that  sum.    Then  both  houses  erased 
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firom  tbeir  records  all  acts  that  had  passed  to  the  prejodice  of  royalty.  The 
army,  the  oavy,  the  city  of  London,  were  eager  in  preparing  their  addressee 
to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ;  and  he  was  soon  after  proclaimed  with  great 
solemnity  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple  Bar..  The  people,  now  freed  from  all 
restraitit,  let  loose  their  transports  without  bounds.  Tboosands  were  seen 
mnning  about  frantic  with  pleasure ;  and,  as  lord  Clarendon  says,  such  were 
the  numbers  of  the  loyalists  that  pressed  forward  on  this  occasion,  that  one 
could  not  but  wonder  where  those  people  dwelt  who  had  lately  done  so  mooh 
mischief. 

Charles  took  care  to  confirm  the  substance  of  bis  declarations  to  the  Bo^lish 
commissioners,  who  were  despatched  to  attend  him  into  his  native  domimons. 
Montague,  the  English  admiral,  waited  upon  his  majesty  to  inform  him  that 
the  fleet  expected  his  orders  at  SohcTeliog.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  as  lord  high-admiral.  The  king  went 
on  board,  and,  landing  at  Dover,  was  received  by  the  general,  whom  he  ten- 
derly embraced.  Very  diflerent  was  his  present  triumphant  return  from  the 
forlorn  state  in  which  he  left  the  coast  of  Sussex.  He  now  saw  the  same 
people,  that  had  ardently  sought  his  life,  as  warmly  expressing  their  pleasure 
at  his  safety,  and  repentance  for  their  past  delusions.  He  entered  London 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  which  was  his  birth-day.  An  innumerable  coo- 
course  of  people  lined  the  way  wherever  he  passed,  and  rent  the  air  with  their 
acclamations.  They  had  been  so  long  distracted  by  unrelenting  factions, 
oppressed  and  alarmed  by  a  succession  of  tyrannies,  that  they  could  no  longer 
suppress  these  emotions  of  delight  to  behold  their  constitution  restored,  or 
raUier,  like  a  phoenix,  appealing  more  beaptifnl  and  vigorous  from  the  ruins 
of  its  former  conflagration. 

Fanaticism,  with  its  long  train  of  gloomy  terrors,  flea  at  the  approach  of 
fireedom ;  the  arts  of  society  and  peace  began  to  return:  and  it  had  boen  happy 
for  the  people  if  the  arts  of  luxury  had  not  entered  in  their  train. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Cbaelbs  II.»a.  d.  1060  to  lfl77. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  epochas  in  English  history,  in  which  we 
see  the  people  tosaed  into  opposite  factions,  and,  as  the  sea  after  a  storm, 
still  connnuing  those  violent  motions  by  which  they  were  first  impelled.  We 
see  them  at  one  period  of  the  following  reign,  with  unbounded  adnlatioo, 
■olicitiog  the  shackles  of  arbitrary  power ;  at  another,  with  equal  animosity, 
banishing  all  Uie  emissaries  of  unbounded  power  from  the  throne ;  now  court- 
ing the  monarch,  and  then  threatening  those  on  whom  he  most  depended. 
There  seems  a  clue  that  can  unravel  all  these  inconsistencies.  While  the 
people  thought  the  king  a  protestant,  they  were  willing  to  intrust  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  when  they  supposed  that  he  was  more  inclined 
to  popery,  all  their  confidence  vanished,  and  they  were  even  willing  to 
punish  papists,  as  the  most  proper  method  of  shewing  their  resentment 
against  himself. 

When  Charles  came  to  the  throne  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  possessed  of 
an  agreeable  person,  an  elegant  address,  and  an  engaging  manner.  His  whole 
demeanour  and  behaviour  were  well  calculated  to  support  and  increase  popa- 
larit^.  Accustomed  during  his  exile  to  live  cheerfully  among  his  courtiers,  he 
earned  the  same  endearing  familiarities  to  the  throne ;  and,  from  the  levity  of 
bis  temper,  no  injuries  were  dreaded  from  his  former  resentments.  But  it 
was  soon  found  that  all  these  advantages  were  merely  superficial.  His  indo- 
lence and  love  of  pleasure  made  him  averse  to  all  kinds  of  business ;  his  fami- 
liarities were  prostituted  to  the  worst  as  well  as. the  best  of  his  subjects ;  and 
he  took  no  care  to  reward  his  former  friends,  as  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  be 
Hvenged  of  his  former  enemies. 

It  required  some  time  before  the  several  parts  of  the  state,  disfigured  by 
war  and  faction,  could  come  into  proper  form :  a  council  was  composed  in 
which  members  of  the  church  of  England  and  presby  terians  were  indiscrimi- 
nately admitted ;  and  the  king's  choice  of  his  principal  ministers  was  uniter- 
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sallv  plMBing  to  tbe  people.  Sir  Edward  Hjde,  wbo  had  attended  bim  in  Us 
exile,  was  now  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  Cfarendon.  and  appointed 
lord  chancellor,  and  first  minister  of  state.  This  excellent  man  is  better 
known  now  by  his  merits  as  an  historian  than  as  a  statesman ;  bnt  his  inte- 
grity and  wisdom  were  eqaally 'excellent  in  both  capacities.  The  marquis, 
SLflerwards  created  duke  of  Ormond,  was  appointed  lord-steward  of  the  house- 
hold,  the  earl  of  Southampton  hiji^b  treasurer,  and  sir  Edward  Nicholas  secre- 
tary of  state.  These  men,  combined  by  private  friendship,  and  pursuing  one 
Goounon  aim,  laboured  only  for  the  public,  and  supported  its  interests  with 
tbeir  own. 

Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  people  was  unbounded,  yet  something  was 
thought  to  be  doe  to  justice,  and  some  vengeaoce  was  necessary  to  be  taken 
upon  those  who  had  lately  involyed  the  nation  in  its  calamities.  Though  an 
act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  those  who  had  an  immediate  hand  in  the  Ung's 
death. were  excepted.  Even  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  now  dead, 
were  considered  as  proper  objects  of  resentment ;  their  bodies  were  dug  from 
their  graves,  draggc^i  to  the  place  of  execution,  and,  after  hanging  some  time, 
buried  under  the  gallows.  Of  the  rest,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the  late 
monarch's  trial,  some  were  dead,  and  some  were  thought  worthy  of  pardon. 
Ten  only,  out  of  fourscore,  were  devoted  to  immediate  destruction^  These 
were  enthusiasts,  who  had  all  along  acted  from  principle,  and  who,  in  the 
general  spirit  of  rage  excited  against  them,  shewed  a  fortitude  that  might  do 
honour  to  a  better  cause. 

General  Harrison,  who  was  first  brought  to  his  trial,  pleaded  his  cause  with 
that  ondannted  firmness  which  he  had  shewn  through  life.  What  he  had  done, 
be  said,  was  firom  the  impulses  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  would  not,  for  any 
benefit  to  himself,  hurt  a  hair  of  the  poorest  man  or  woman  upon  earth ;  and 
during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  when  alt  the  rest  of  the  world  acknow- 
ledged his  right,  or  bowed  down  to  his  power,  he  had  boldly  upbraided  the 
nsorper  to  his  face ;  and  all  the  terrors  of  imprisonment,  and  all  the  allur  >- 
ments  of  ambition,  had  not  been  able  to  bend  him  to  a  compliance  to  that 
deoeitfttl  tyrant.  Harrison's  death  was  marked  with  the  same  admirable  con- 
stancy which  be  shewed  at  his  trial ;  so  that  the  greatness  of  some  virtues 
which  he  possessed,  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  the  greatness  of  his 
gnilt. 

Carew,  Coke,  Peters,  Scot,  Clement,  Scrope,  Jones,  Hacket,  and  Ax  tell, 
shared  the  same  fiate.  They  bore  the  scorn  of  the  multitude,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  executioner,  not  simply  with  fortitude,'  but  with  the  spirit  and  confi- 
dence of  martyrs,  who  suffered  for  having  done  the^  duty.  Some  circum- 
Btanees  of  scandalous  barbarity  attended  their  execution.  Harrison's  entrails 
were  torn  out,  and  thrown  in  ibe  fire  before  he  expired.  His  head  was  Bxed 
on  the  sledge  that  drew  Coke  and  Peters  to  the  place  of  execution,  with  the 
lace  turned  towards  them.     The  executioner,  having  mangled  Coke,  ap- 

Eroached  Peters,  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  his  friend,  and  asked  how  ne 
ked  that  work.  Peters  viewed  him  with  an  air  of  scorn :  "  You  have  but- 
chered a  servant  of  God  in  my  sight :  but  I  defy  your  cruelty .^ 

This  was  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in  so  great  a  restoration.  The  rest  of 
the  king's  judges  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards  dispersed  into  several  pri- 
sons. Charles,  being  directed  in  all  things  by  Clarendon,  gave  universal  satis- 
faction, as  well  by  the  lenity  as  the  justice  of  his  conduct  The  army  was 
disbanded  that  had  for  so  many  years  governed  the  nation ;  prelacy,  and  all 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  restored  s  at  the  same  time 
that  the  king  pretended  to  preserve  an  air  of  moderation  and  neutrality.  In 
fact,  with  regard  to  religion,. -Charles,  in  his  gayer  hours,  was  a  professed 
deist,  and  attached  to  none ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  began 
to  think  more  seriously*  he  shewed  an  inclination  to  the  catholic  persuasion, 
which  he  had  strongly  imbibed  in  his  exile. 

Bat  this  toleration,  in  which  all  were  equally  included,  was  not  able  to 
remove  the  fears  or  quell  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  determined  men,  who,  by 
an  unexampled  combination,  were  impelled  by  one  common  fVe.nsy.  One 
Vcoucr,  a  desperate  enthusiast,  who  had  often  conspired  against  [a.  d.  1661. 
Cromwell,  and  had  as  often  been  pardoned,  l|ad  by  this  time  persuaded  his 


EWawctn  ^at,  9  ftey  Wonrd  take  arms,  lefets  wovM  IcMttlfe  t6  ^  MUblf  ml 
eir  bead;  W!'t!i  these  eSLpectationt,  to  the  humbler  'of  sixty  oersona,  l^ej 
Issoed  fdrth  Ukix}  the  streets  of  London  fn  complete  ahnont-,  and  procfaimed 
king;  lesa)i  wherever  theV  went.  They  believed  thetosdres  fnvnlherable  and 
'  fhvfhcible,  and  expected  tb^  same  fortnne  which  had  attended  Of deofe,  and 
tike  otheV  heroes  6f  the  Did  Testament.  EVeiy  one  at  first  fled  bHbre  &em ; 
'otte  nnhappy  niian  being  askev)  whom  he  was  for,  and  answerihg  that  he  was 
Tor  6od  and  the  king,  tfaejr  Slew  him  on  the  spot  In  this  manner  tbbjr  went 
from  street  to  sti'eet,  and  made  a  desperate  tesistonce  agaisat  a  body  of 
tiie  trained  bands  that  were  sent  to  attack  them.  After  killing  matey  of  tfie 
^issailants,  th6y  inad'e  a  tegalar  rietreat  f  n\o  Caen  wood,  near  tiampstead. 
Boeing  dislodged  thencd,  the  next  moVnSng  they  retomed  to  Londoi^,  aiid  took 
toossesflSon  of  a  house,  {A  which  they  defended  themselves  ag^hst  a  body  of 
&oot)^,  until  the  majoritv  Were  killed.  At  last,  the  troops,  who  had  iintiled 
^e  house,  and  were  tired  of  slanghter,  rushed  in,  and  seised  the  Ibw  that 
%ere  left  alive.  They  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed;  and  to  the 
fast  ihey  declared  that  if  they  were  deceived,  the  Lord  himself  was  their 
dcceiVer, 

The  absurdity,  and  even  ridicule,  which  attended  the  profesafdna  alid  ex* 
pectations  of  these  poor  deluded  'men,  struck  the  people  very  strbagly :  and 
from  the  gloomy  moroseness  bf  enthusiasm,  they  how  went  over  into  the 
tqf^posite  extreme  of  riot  and  debauchery.  The  eoutt  itself  aet  them  the 
example :  nothing  but  scenes  of  gallantry  and  festivity  appeared ;  the  hoitora 
of  the  late  War  were  become  the  subject  of  ridicule ;  the  formality  and  ivno- 
ranee  of  the  sectaries  were  displayed  upon  the  sta^^,  -and  even  fa^tgftied  at 
from  the  pnlpit.  But,  while  the  king  tfaas  rioted,  the  bM  faithlbl  friends  and 
followers  of  his  family  were  left  unrewarded.  Numbi^rs  who  had  fought  for 
him  and  his  father,  and  had  lost  their  whole  fortunes  in  his  aervfee,  still  con- 
tinued to  pine  in  want  and  oblivion ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  tfabfr  perse- 
cutors, who  had  profited  by  the  titnes,  had  acquired  fortunes  during  tfaie 
civil  war,  and  were  still  permitted  to  enjov  them  without  Molestation.  The 
sufferers  petitioned  in  vain ;  the  family  of  the  Stdarts  wei^  nevbr  remarkaAM 
for  their  gratitude ;  and  the  amuserS,  the  fiatterers,  and  the  concubines  of  thSU 
monardi,  enjoyed  all  his  consideration.  The  wretched  iroyafists  inttrttinred 
without  redress ;  he  fled  from  their  gloomy  expostulations  to  scenes  of  nedrtli^ 
riot,  and  festivity. 

Nevertheless,  his  parliaments,  both  of  £ng?and  and  Scodand,  seemed  wfll- 
ittg  to  make  reparation  for  tlieir  former  disobedience,  by  their  present  eon- 
'cesarions.  In  the  English  houte,  monarchy  and  epfscop^cy  were  carried  t6 
as  great  spTf^ndour  as  they  hadlmffered  misery  and  de^i^^stoft.  The  biirlfopa 
Were  permitted  to  resume  their  treats  fn  the  house  of  peers ;  all  raifitary 
authority  was  arfknoWledged  to  be  vested  in  the  king ;  fuMJl  he  was  enrpowei^d 
to  uppolnt  jMnmtssloners  fo^  regulating  corporations,  and  expelling  Such  men^ 
bers  as  had  intruded  themselves  by  violence,  or  professed  principles  dan- 
Igerous  to  the  constitntion.  An  apt  of  uniformity  in  religion  was  pAsaed,  by 
A.  D.  1662,||  which  it  was  required  that  eveiy  clergyman  should  be  re^ 
ordained,  if  he  had  not  before  received  episcopal  ordination ;  that  he  should 
declare  bis  assent  to  every  thing  contained  In  the  Book  OT'Commoo  Prayer, 
-and  should  take  the  oath  Of  canonical  obedience.  In  consequence  of  th!a 
Taw,  above  two  thousand  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  relinquished  dseir  cores 
In  one  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  nation ;  thus  saorificlng  their 
interest  to  their  reKgion. 

But  the  Scotch  pariiament  went  still  greater  lengths  in  their  prostrations 
to  the  king.  It  was  there  that  his  divine,  indefelsible,  and  hereditary  right, 
was  asserted  In  the  fbflest  and  most  positive  terms.  His  right  was  extended 
to  their  fives  and  possesions;  and  iVom  Ms  original  g^nt  was  said  to  come 
all  that  his  subjects  might  be  said  to  enjoy.  They  voted  him  an  additional 
t'evenue  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  aO  their  former  violences  were  treated 
With  the  utmost  detestation. 

This  was  the  time  for  the  ^ing  to  have  made  himself  Independent  of  all 
parliaments ;  and  it  is  said  thkt  Southampton,  one  of  his  mlmstert,  had 
thought  of  procuring  his  ma^er  from  the  commons  the  grant  of  a  rerenae  of 
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two  nilK<MM  A  year,  tvMdi  would  effectually  render  him  ftbkohite ;  but  in  tbia 
bia  ^riewn  were  obsttncted  by  the  g^eat  Clarendon,  who,  though  attached  to 
the  king^,  waa  still  more  the  friend  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  Charles,  how* 
erer,  was  no  way  interested  in  these  opposite  ^iews  of  his  ministers ;  he  only 
"desired  money,  m  order  to  proseente  his  pleasures,  and,  provided  he  had 
thnt,  he  little  regarded  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 

It  was  this  careless  and  expensive  disposition  that  first  tended  to  disgust 
his  svbjects,  and  to  dispel  that  intoxication  ofloyalty  which  had  taken  place 
at  his  restoration.  Though  the  people  were  pleased  with  the  mirth  and  plea- 
aanfry  of  their  monarch,  they  could  not  help  murmuring  at  his  indolence,  his 
dcbaocberies,  and  profusion.  They  could  not  help  remembering  the  strid 
frugality  and  actire  dlMgc^ce  that  marked  the  usurper's  administration ;  they 
^esdfed  to  mind  the  viotories  they  had  gained  under  him,  and  the  vast  projects 
he  had  undertaken.  But  they  now  saw  an  oppoidte  picture ;  a  court  sunk  in 
"dcA^aQcfaery,  and  the  taxes  of  the  nation  only  employed  in  extending  vice, 
Mid  oormpting  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  ejected  clergy  did  not  fail  to 
Inflame  these  just  res^entmetots  in  the  minds  of  their  audience;  butparticn- 
laHy  when  the  nation  saw  Dunkirk,  Which  had  ^en  acquired  during  the  late 
vigoroas  administration,  now  basely  sold  to  tbe  French  for  a  small  sum,  t6 
snpply  the  kf  ag's  extravagance,  thev  could  put  no  bounds  to  their  complaints^. 
From  thia  time  he  found^  the  wheels  of  government  clogged  with  continu^ 
eibstractions,  atad  his  parliaments  reluctantly  granting  those  supplies,  Which 
he  as  meanly  condescended  to  implore. 

His  continual  exigencies  drove  him  constantly  to  measures  no  way  sniteA 
to  hia  imslination.  Among  others,  was  his  marriage,  celebrated  at  this  time  with 
'Cafberine,  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  who,  though  a  virtuous  princess,  possessed^ 
ns  it  should  ^em,  but  few  personal  attractions.  It  was  the  portjou  of  this  prin- 
cess that  the  needy  monarch  was  enamoured  of,  which  amounted  to  three  bun- 
idred  thousand  pounds,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  olf 
Bombay  in  the  £a^  Indies.  The  chanceltor  Clarendon,  the  duke  of  Ormood, 
and  the  earl  of  Southampton,  urged  many  reasons  against  this  match,  part^ 
vuforly  the  likelihood  of  her  never  having  any  children:  the  king  disregarded 
^eir  advice,  and  the  inauspicious  marriage  was  celebrated  accordingly. 

ISot  atitl  hfs  necessities  were  greater  than  his  supplies.  He  never  much 
loved  the  steady  virtue  of  lord  Clarendon,  and  imputed  to  him  some  of  those 
necessities  to  which  he  was  reduced.  It  is  said  also,  that  this  great  minister 
prevented  him  from  repndfating  the  queen,  which  he  had  thoughts  of  doing, . 
in  order  to  marry  one  Mrs.  Stuart,  on  whom  he  had  placed  his  affections,  by 
procuridg  that  lady  to  be  privately  married  to  the  duke  of  Richmond.  How- 
ever this  be,  he  was  now  willing  to  give  him  up  to  the  resentment  of  the 
parliament,  to  whom  he  was  become  obnoxious,  in  order  to  Fa.  d.  1663b 
'obtain  some  farther  supplies.  For  this  purpose  he  assembled  tne  commons 
in  the  Banqueting-honse ;  and,  in  the  close  of  a  nattering  speech,  replete 
With  professions  of  eternal  gratitude  and  the  warmest  affection,  he  begged  a 
supply  for  his  present  occasions,  which  he  said  were  extremely  pressing. 
They  could  not  resist  his  humble  supplications :  they  granted  him  lour  sub- 
aidies;  and  the  clergy,  in  convocation,  followed  their  example.  On  this  occa- 
aloa,  lord  Bristol  ventured  to  impeach  the  chancellor  in  the  house  of  peers ; 
hut,  not  supporting  his  charge  for  this  time,  the  affair  dropped,  only  in  order 
to  be  revived  in  the  next  session  with  greater  animosity. 

It  was  probably  with  a  view  of  recruiting  the  supply  for  his  [a.  d.  1664. 
ti^casores,  that  he  Was  induced  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Butch,  as  the 
todtfey  appointed  for  that  purpose  would  go  through  his  hands.  A  vote,  by 
)ris  cootrivanec,  was  procured  in  the  house  of  commons,  alleging  that  the 
Wrongs,  affronts,  and  indignities  offered  by  the  Butch,  in  several  quarters  ot 
the  globe,  had  in  a  great  measure  obstructed  the  trade  of  the  nation.  Tbia 
wa^  enough  for  his  majesty  to  proceed  upon.  As  his  prodigality  always 
Ic'pt  hhn  necessitous,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be  able  to  convert  a  part  of 
the  irupplies  to  his  private  amusements.  His  brother  also,  the  duke  of 
York,  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  signaliaing  his  courage  and  conduct,  as 
Yifgh-fldmiral,  against  a  people  he  hat^d,  not  only  for  their  republican  princi- 
ptes,  'hut  also  ks  being  one  of  the  chief  buTwarlU  of  the  protestant  religion. 
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Thirwar  began  on  each  side  with  nratnal  depredations.  The  EogUsb,  un- 
der the  command  of  sir  Robert  Holmes,  not  only  expelled  the  Dutch  from 
Gape  Corse  castle,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  bat  likewise  seised  the  Dutch  set^ 
tleroents  of  Cape  Yerde  and  the  isle  of  Goree.  Sailing  thence  to  America,  the 
admiral  possessed  himself  of  Nova  Belgia,  since  called  New  York ;  a  coontiy 
which  long  continued  annexed  to  the  English  government.  On  the  other  band, 
Dc  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  sailing  to  Guinea,  dispossessed  the  English 
of  all  their  settlements  there,  except  Cape  Corse.  He  then  sailed  to  America, 
and  attacked  Barbadoes,  but  was  repulsed.  He  afterwards  committed  hot- 
A.  D.  1G65.]  tilities  on  Long  Island  Soon  after,  the  two  most  considerabfe 
fleets  of  each  nation  met,  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  sail ;  the  other  commanded  by  Opdam,  of  nearly  eqnal 
foice.  The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  both  sides  fought 
with  their  usual  intrepidity.  The  duke  of  York  was  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
engagement,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit  and  composure,  while  his  lords  and 
attendants  were  killed  beside  bim.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  when  engaged 
in  close  fight  wiUi  Uie  duke,  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship  blew  up :  this  accident 
much  discouraged  the  Dutch,  who  fled  towards  their  own  coast ;  they  had 
nineteen  ships  sunk  and  taken;  the  victors  lost  only  one.  This^saster  threw 
the  Dutch  into  consternation ;  and  De  Wit,  their  great  minister,  whose  genius 
and  wisdom  were  admirable,  was  obliged  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet 
upon  himself.  This  extraordinary  man  quickly  became  as  much  master  of 
naval  affairs  as  if  he  had  been  from  his  infancy  educated  in  them.  He  even 
improved  some  parts  of  the  naval  art,  beyond  what  expert  mariners  had  ever 
expected  to  attain. 

The  success  of  the  English  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  neighboor- 
ing  states,  particularly  France  and  Denmark,  who  resolved  to  protect  the 
Dutch  against  the  superior  power  of  their  opposers.  The  Dutch,  [a.  d.  1G06L 
being  thus  strengthened  by  so  powerful  an  alliance,  resolved  to  face  their  con- 
querors once  more.  De  Ruyter,  their  great  admiral,  had  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  Guinea,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  head  of  seventy-six  sail,  to 
join  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  the  French  adndral,  who,  it  was  supposed,  was 
then  advancing  toward  the  British  Channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of  Albe- 
marle and  prince  Rupert  now  commanded  the  English  fleet,  which  did  not 
exceed  seventy-four  sail.  Albemarle,  who,  from  his  successes  under  Crom- 
well, had  learned  too  much  to  despise  the  enemy,  proposed  to  despatch  prince 
Rupert  with  twenty  ships  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  Sir  Geoi^  Ays- 
cough,  well  acquainted  with  the  force  of  his  enemies,  protested  against  the 
temerity  of  this  resolution ;  but  Albemarle's  authority  prevailed.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  thus  engaging  upon  unequal  terms,  a  battle  ensued,  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  ocean.  The  battle  began  with  incredible 
fury :  the  Dutch  admiral  Evertzen  was  killed  bv  a  cannon-ball,  and  one  ves- 
sel of  their  fleet  was  blown  up,  while  one  of  the  English  ships  was  taken : 
darkness  parted  the  combatants  for  the  first  day.  The  second  day  they  re- 
newed the  combat  with  increased  animosity ;  sixteen  fresh  ships  joined  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  were  so  shattered,  that  their  fighting  ships  were 
reduced  to  twenty-eight.  Upon  retreating  towards  their  own  coast,  the  Dutch 
followed  them,  where  another  dreadful  conflict  was  beginning,  but  parted  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  as  before.  The  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  Eng- 
lish were  obliged  to  continue  their  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  persisted  in  pursu- 
ing. Albemarle,  who  still  kept  in  the  rear,  and  presented  a  dreadful  front  to 
to  the  enemy,  made  a  desperate  resolution  to  blow  op  his  ship  rather  than 
submit  to  the  enemy ;  when  he  happily  found  himself  reinforced  by  prince 
Rupert  with  sixteen  ships  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was  night ;  and  the 
next  morning,  after  a  distant  cannonading,  the  fleets  came  to  a  close  combat, 
which  was  continued  with  great  violence  till  they  were  parted  by  a  mist.  Sir 
George  Ayscougb,  in  a  ship  of  one  hundred  guns,  had  the  misfortune  to  strike 
on  the  Galoper  sands,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  taken.  The  English 
retired  first  into  their  harbours;  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  Dutch 
certainly  obtained  the  advantage,  though  not  the  glory,  of  the  combat. 

A  second  engagement,  equally  bloody,  followed  soon  after,  with  larger  fleets 
ou  both  sides,  commanded  by  the  same  admirals ;  and  in  this  the  Datch  were 
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obKged  to  own  tfaemsclTffS  vanqnisbed,  and  retreat  loto  their  own  barboars. 
But  thej  were  soon  in  a  capacity  to  oot-namber  the  Bnglisb  fleet,  by  the  jnoc- 
tion  of  Beaufort  the  French  admiral.  The  Dutch  fleet  appeared  [a.  d.  1067. 
in  the  Thames,  conducted  by  their  frreat  admiral ;  and  threw  the  English  into 
the  utmost  consternation :  a  chain  had  been  drawn  across  the  river  Med  way ; 
some  fortifications  had  been  added  to  the  forts  alon^  the  banks ;  but  all  these 
were  unequal  to  the  present  force.  Sheemess  was  soon  taJcen,  the  Dutch 
passed  forward,  and  brotie  the  chain,  though  fortified  by  some  ships  sunk 
there  by  Albemarle's  orders.  Destroying  the  shipping  in  their  passage,  they 
adTanced  with  six  men-of-war  and  five  fire-ships,  as  far  as  Upnore  castle, 
where  they  burned  three  men-of-war.  The  whole  city  of  London  was  In  con- 
sternation ;  it  was  expected  that  the  Dutch  might  sail  up  next  tide  to  London 
bridge,  and  destroy,  not  only  the  shipping,  but  even  the  buildings  of  the  me- 
tropolis. But  the  Dutch  were  unable  to  prosecute  that  project,  from  the  failure 
of  the  French,  who  had  promised  to  give  them  assistance :  spreading,  there- 
fimre,  an  alarm  along  the  coast,  they  returned  to  their  own  ports,  to  boast  of 
Uieir  success  against  their  formidable  enemies,  and  of  the  insult  they  bad 
offered  even  to  the  very  harbours  of  their  rivals  in  naval  i^ory. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  felt  by  the  people  at  this  disgrace. 
But  they  had  lately  sustained  some  accidental  ^amities  which  in  some  mea- 
sure moderated  their  rage  and  their  pride.  A  plague  had  ravaged  the  dty, 
which  swept  away  ninety  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  This  calamity  was  fol- 
lowed. In  the  year  1006,  by  another  still  more  dreadful,  as  more  unexpected : 
a  fire  breaking  out  at  a  baker's  house,  who  lived  in  Pudding-lane,  near,  the 
brid^  it  spread  with  such  rapidity,  that  no  eflforts  could  extinguish  it  till  It 
laid  in  ashes  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  city.  The  conflagation  con- 
tinued three  days ;  while  the  wretched  inhabitant  i  fled  from  one  street  only  to 
be  spectators  of  equal  calamities  in  another.  At  length,  when  all  hope  van- 
ished, and  a  total  destruction  was  expected,  the  flames  ceased  unexpectedly, 
alter  having  reduced  thousands  from  affluence  to  misery.  As  the  streets  were 
narrow,  and  the  houses  were  mostly  built  with  wood,  the  flames  spread  the 
fiuler ;  and  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  season  prevented  the  proper  supplies 
of  water.  But  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  these  obvious  causes :  having 
been  long  taught  to  impute  their  calamities  to  the  machinations  of  their  ene- 
tales,  they  now  ascribed  the  present  misfortune  to  the  same  cause,  and  im- 
puted the  burning  of  the  city  to  a  plot  laid  by  the  papists.  But,  happily  for 
that  sect,  no  proofs  were  brought  of  their  guilt,  though  all  men  were  willing,  to 
credit  them.  The  magistracy,  therefore,  contented  themselves  with  ascribing 
it  to  them,  on  a  monument  raised  where  the  fire  began,  and  which  still  con- 
tinues as  a  proof  of  the  blind  credulity  of  the  times.  This  calamity,  though  at 
first  it  aflfected  tiie  fortunes  of  thousands,  in  the  end  proved  both  beneficial  and 
ornamental  to  the  dty.  It  rose  from  its  ruins  in  greater  beauty  than  ever : 
and  the  streets  being  widened,  and  the  houses  built  of  brick  instead  of  wood, 
it  became  more  wholesome  and  more  secure. 

These  complicated  misfivrtunes  did  not  fail  to  excite  many  murmurs  among 
the  people:  fearful  of  laying  the  blame  on  the  king,  whose  authority  was  for- 
midable, they  very  liberally  ascribed  all  their  calamities  to  papists,  Jesuits, 
and  fonatics.  The  war  with  the  Dutch  was  exclaimed  against,  as  unsuccess- 
ful and  unnecessary ;  as  being  an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation,  who  were 
equal  enemies  of  popery  themselves.  Charles  himself  also  began  to  be  sen- 
sible that  all  the  ends  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the  Dutch  war  were  likely 
to  prore  ineffiectual.  Whatever  projects  he  might  have  formed  for  secreting 
the  money  granted  him  by  parliament  for  his  own  use,  he  had  hitherto  failed 
in  his  intention ;  and,  instead  of  laying  up,  he  found  himself  considerably  in 
debt.  Proposals  were,  therefore,  tiirown  out  for  an  accommodation,  which, 
after  some  negoeiation,  the  Dutch  consented  to  accept  A  treaty  ^m  con- 
cluded at  Breda,  by  which  the  colony  of  New  York  was  ceded  by.  the  Dutch 
to  tlie  English,  to  whom  it  was  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  treaty,  it  was  considered  as  inglorious  to  the  English, 
as  they  failed  in  gaining  an][  redress  upon  the  complaints  that  gave  rise  to  it. 
Lord  Clarendon,  therefore,  ineurred  blame,  both  tor  having  first  advised  an 
nnnaceisary  war,  and  then  for  ooncluding  a  disgraceful  peace.    He  had  been 
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loqg  deoUnUiff  iq  tbo  long^  lavoar,  and  be  was  np  less  displeaiuig  to  flie 
mmoriij  of  the  people.  HU  severe  Tirtae,  his  uneomjplying  teiAper,  and  his 
4etesti^tiojn  of  faotipas  measures,  were  unlikely  to  gain  ium  many  partisans 
in  snoh  a  oourt  as  that  of  Qharles,  that  bad  been  taught  to  regard  every 
thing  serioas  as  aomewhat  criminal.  There  were  many  accnsatioBS  now, 
therefore,  bronghtnp  against  him:  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  bad  payment  of 
the  seamen,  the  ^sgraoe  at  Gbathani,  were  all  added  to  the  accumulation  o( 
his  guilt;  but  particularly  his  imputed  ambition  was  urged  among  his  crimes. 
His  daughter  bad,  while  yet  in  Paris,  commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke 
otf  York,  and  had  permitted  his  gallantries  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  virtue. 
Charles,  who  dien  laved  Clarendon,  and  who  was  unwilling  that  he  should 
anffsr  the  mortification  of  a  parent,  obliged  the  duke  to  marry  his  daughter ; 
and  this  marriage,  which  was  just  in  itself,  became  culpable  in  the  minister. 
A  building  likewise  of  ^oro  expense  than  his  slender  fortune  could  afford* 
had  heeii  undertaken  by  him ;  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  structure  raised  by 
the  plunder  of  the  public.  Fewer  accusations  than  these  would  have  beea 
aofficient  to  disgrace  him  with  Charles ;  he  ordered  the  seals  to  be  taken  fron^ 
him,  aind  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgman. 

This  seemed  the  signal  lor  Clarendon's  enemies  to  step  in,  and  effect  his 
entire  overduow.  The  house  of  commons,  in  tlieir  address  to  the  king,  gave 
him  thanks  fqr  the  dismission  of  that  nobleman ;  and  inunediately  a  charge 
was  opened  against  him  in  the  house,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  consisting  of  seventeen 
articles^  These,  which  were  only  a  catalogue  of  the  popular  rumours  before 
mentioned,  appeared  at  first  sight  false  or  frivolous.  However,  Clarendon  find- 
ing tibe  popular  tonrent,  united  to  the  violence  of  power,  running  vrith  impetu- 
osity against  him,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  to  Franee.  The  legislature  then 
passed  a  biH  of  banishment  and  incapacity,  while  tbe  earl  continued  to  reside 
in  a  private  manner  at  Paris,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  in  reduoinj^  his 
history  of  the  civil  w«t  into  fbrm,  for  which  he  had  before  collected  materials. 

A.*D.  1M8.]  A  confederacy  of  great  importance,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  was  formed  by  Charles  soon  after  the  fall  oi'  this  great 
statesman,  as  if  to  shew  that  he  could  still  supply  his  place.  It  was  con- 
daeted  by  sir  William  Temple,  one  of  ihe  great  ornaments  of  English  litera- 
ture, who  united  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman,  and  was  equally  great 
in  both  characters.  This  alliance  was  formed  between  Bngland,  Holland^ 
and  Sweden,  to  prevent  the  French  king  from  completing  his  conquests  iq 
the  Netherlands.  That  monitrch  had  already  subdued  Uie  greater  part  of 
that  deHghtfal  oountry ;  when  he  was  unexpectedly  stopped  m  the  midst  of 
his  career  by  this  league,  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  contracting  powers, 
that  they  would  constitute  themselves  arbiters  of  the  differenoes  between 
Prance  and  Spain,  and  check  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  either. 

To  this  foreign  confederacy,  succeeded  one  of  a  domestic  nature,  that  did 
not  promise  such  beneficial  effects  as  the  former.  The  king  had  long  been 
fluctuating  between  his  pride  and  his  pleasures ;  the  one  urged  him  to  extend 
his  prerogative,  the  other  to  enjoy  the  good  things  that  fortune  threw  in  his 
way.  He  therefore  would  be  likely  to  find  the  greatest  satisfaction  iA  those 
ministers  who  eould  flatter  both  his  wishes  at  once.  He  was  excited,  by  the 
active  spirit  of  his  brother,  to  rise  above  bumble  solicitations  to  his  pariia- 
A.  D.  1670.]  meat;  and  was  beset  by  some  desperate  counsellors,  who  in»- 
portnned  and  encouraged  him  to  assert  his  own  independence.  The  princi- 
pal of  those  were  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlingtod,  and  Lauderdale, 
a  junto  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal,  a  word  containing  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names.  Never  was  there  a  more  dangerous  miaistry 
in  England,  or  one  more  fitted  to  destroy  all  that  liberty  had  been  esUblish- 
ing  for  ages. 

Sit  Thomas  Clifford  was  a  man  of  a  daring  and  impetuous  spirit,  rendered 
BOTe  dangerous  by  eloquence  and  intrigue.  Lord  Ashley,  soon  after  known 
by  the  name  of  lord  Shahesbury,  was  the  most  extraordinary  man  ONf  his  age: 
he  had  beea  a  member  of  the  long  pariiament,  and  had  great  influence  among 
tbe  presbyterians ;  he  was  a  favourite  of  CromweN,  and  afterwards  had  a 
oonsiderable  hand  in  the  Restoration ;  be  was  turbulent,  ambitious,  sabSia, 
and  enterprising ;  well  aoquaiBted  with  the  biind  attaehmeot^of  — "^-^  «— 
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saimooBted  all  8hame;-aiid  vfMLe  he  had  the  character  of  never  betraying 
any  of  his  friends,  yet  he  changed  hU  party  as  it  suited  his  conyenience. 
The  doke  of  Buckingham  was  gay,  capricious,  of  some  wit,  and  great  viva- 
city, well  fitted  to  unite  and  harmonize  the  graver  tempers  of  which  this 
junto  was  composed.  Arlington  was  a  man  of  moderate  capacity :  his  inten- 
tions were  good,  but  he  wanted  courage  to  persevere  in  them.  The  duke  of 
Lauderdale  was  not  defective  in  natural,  and  still  less  in  acquired  talents ; 
but  neither  was  his  address  graceful,  nor  his  understanding  just:  he  was 
ambitious,  obstinate,  insolent,  and  sullen.  These  were  the  men  \o  whom 
Charles  gave  up  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and  who  plunged  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  reign  in  difficulties  which  produced  the  most  dangerous 
symptoms. 

A  secret  alliance  with  France,  and  a  rupture  with  Hollano,  were  the  first 
consequences  of  their  advice.  The  duke  of  York  had  the  confidence  boldly 
to  declare  himself  a  catholic ;  and  to  alarm  the  fears  of  the  nation  still  more^ 
a  libeity  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  all  sectaries,  whether  protestant  dis<- 
sealers,  or  papists.  These  measures  were  considered  by  the  people  as  de- 
structive, not  only  of  their  liberties,  but  of  their  religion,  which  they  valued 
more.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  containing  very  rigorous  clauses  in 
fovoar  of  pressing ;  another  full  of  menaces  against  those  who  ventnred  to 
speak  undutifully  of  his  majesty's  measures ;  and  even  against  those  who 
heard  such  discourses,  unless  they  informed  in  due  time  against  the  offenders. 
These  measures,  though  still  within  bounds,  were  yet  no  way  suitable  to  that 
legal  administration,  which,  upon  his  restoration,  he  had  promised  to  esta* 
bUsh. 

The  English  now  saw  themselves  engaged  in  a  league  with  France  against 
the  Dutch ;  and  consequently,  whether  victorious,  or  vanquished,  their  efforts 
were  like  to  be  equally  unsuccessful.  The  French  had  for  some  years  been 
growing  into  power;  and  now,  under  the  conduct  of  their  ambitious  monarch, 
Liouis  XIV.,  they  began  to  threaten  the  libe^es  of  Europe,  and  particnlaHy 
the  protestant  religion,  of  which  that  prince  had  shewn  lumself  a  determined 
enemy.  It  gave  the  people,  therefore,  a  gloomy  prospect,  to  see  a  union 
formed,  which,  if  successful,  must  totaUy  subvert  that  balance  of  power  which 
the  protestaats  aimed  at  preserving ;  nor  virere  they  less  apprehensive  of  their 
own  sovereign,  who,  though  he  pretended  to  turn  all  religion  to  ridicule  in 
his  gayer  hours,  yet  was  secretly  attached  to  the  catholics,  or  was  very  much 
suspected  of  being  so.  The  first  events  of  this  war  were  very  correspondent 
to  their  fears  of  French  treachery.  The  English  and  French  [a.  d.  1672. 
combined  fleets,  conunanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  marechal  d'Etrto, 
met  the  Dutch  fleet,  to  the  number  of  ninety  sail,  commanded  by  admiral 
De  Ruy ter ;  and  a  furious  battle  ensued.  In  this  engagement,  the  gallant 
Sandwich,  who  commanded  the  English  van,  drove  his  ship  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  beat  off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  attack  him,  sunk  one  ship 
that  attempted  to  board  him,  and  also  three  fire-ships.  Though  his '  vessel 
was  torn  with  shot,  and  out  of  a  thousand  men  there  only  remained  four  hun- 
dred, he  still  continued  to  thunder  with  his  artillery  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement. At  last,  a  fire-ship,  more  fortunate  than  the  former,  having  laid 
hold  of  his  vessel,  her  destruction  was  inevitable.  Sandwich,  however, 
refused  to  quit  his  ship,  though  warned  by  sir  Edward  Haddock,  his  cap- 
tain; he  perished  in  the  flames,  while  the  engagement  continued  to  rage  all 
anmnd  him.  Night  parted  the  combatants ;  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not 
followed  by  the  English.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  two  maritime  powers 
was  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  suffered  very  little,  not  having  entered  into 
the  heat  of  thie  engagement.  It  was  even  supposed  that  they  had  orders  for 
this  conduct,  and  to  spare  their  own  ships,  while  the  Dutch  and  English 
should  grow  weak  by  their  mutual  animosities. 

The  combined  powers  were  much  more  successful  against  the  Dutch  by 
land.  Louis  conquered  all  before  him,  crossed  the  Rhine,  took  all  the  fron- 
tier towns  of  the  enemy,  and  threatened  the  new  republic  with  a  final  dissolu- 
tion. Terms  were  proposed  to  them  by  the  two  conquerors.  Louis  offered 
them  spch  as  would  have  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  resisting  an  invasion 
from  France  by  (and.    Those  of  Charles  exposed  them  equally  to  every  inva- 
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sion  from  sea.  At  last,  the  mnrmurs  of  the  Eog^lishy  at  seeing:  thii  brave 
indastiious  people,  the  supporters  of  the  proiestant  cause,  totally  smk,  and 
on  the  brink  ai  destruetton,  were  too  loud  not  to  impress  the  king.  He  was 
A.  D.  1073.]  obliged  to  re-assemble  the  parliament,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
nation  npon  his  condoct ;  and  he  soon  saw  bow  his  subiects  stood  affeeted. 

The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abroad  and  at  heme,  were  ued  open  this  mret« 
Ing  of  the  parliament.  Before  die  commons  entered  open  business,  there  lay 
before  them  an  affair,  which  discovered,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  the 
arbitrary  projects  of  the  king.  It  had  been  a  eonstant  practice  in  the  hoase 
for  many  years,  in  c^se  of  any  f  acancv,  to  issue  ont  writs  foe  new  elections ; 
bvt,  bv  Sbaftesbury's  advice,  several  members  had  taken  their  seats  ppon 
irregular  writs  issued  by  the  chancellor ;  so  that  the  whole  house  in  time 
might  be  filled  with  members  clandestiBely  called  np  by  the  court.  The 
house  was  no  sooner  assembled,  and  the  speaker  placed  ia  his  chair,  than  a 
motion  was  made  against  this  method  of  eleetion ;  and  the  members  them* 
self  es,  thns  called  to  parliament,  had  the  modesty  to  wiAdraw. 

The  king's  late  declaration  of  indutgenoe  to  all  sectaries  was  next  taken 
into  consideration,  and  a  remonstrance  drawn  np  against  that  exercise  of  the 
preregatifc.  The  commons  persisted  in  tiieir  opposition  lo  it ;  and  repre- 
sented that  saeh  apraetioe,  if  admitted,  might  tend  to  intermpttbe  free  course 
of  the  laws,  and  alter  the  legislative  power,  which  bad  always  been  acknow- 
ledged to  reside  in  the  king  and  the  two  houses.  Cbaries,  therdbre,  Iband 
himself  obliged  retuetantiy  to  retraet  his  declaration ;  bat,  that  be  might  do  it 
with  a  better  grace,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  peers,  who  advised 
him  to  comply.  The  commons  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  this 
measure,  and*  the  most  entire  duty  to  the  lung.  He,  on  his  part,  assured 
them,  that  he  would  willingly  pass  any  law  which  might  tend  to  give  them 
satisfaction  in  all  their  just  grievances. 

Having  abridged  the  king's  stretches  of  power  in  these  points,  thej  went 
Stilt  fhrther,  and  resolved  to  malm  the  oonfonnity  of  national  priaciples  still 
more  ffeoeral.  A  law  was  passed,  cntitied  the  Test  Act,  imposing  an  oath  on  all 
■who  should  enjoy  any  public  office.  Besides  the  taking  tiie  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  the  king's  sopremacy,  they  were  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  onoe  a 
year  in  the  established  church,  and  to  abiure  all  belief  in  the  do^rine  of 
traasubstantlation.  As  the  dissenters  had  also  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
eoBMnons  against  the  king's  declaration  for  indnlgence,  a  bill  was  passed  for 
their  etse  and  relief,  which,  however,  went  with  some  diflicnlty  throng^  the 
house  of  peers. 

But  still  the  great  objeet  of  their  meeting  was  to  be  inquired  into ;  for  the 
war  against  the  Dutch  oontinned  to  rage  with  great  animosity.  Several  sea- 
engagements  succeeded  each  other  very  rapidly,  which  brought  on  no  deci- 
sive action,  both  nations  claiming  the  victory  after  every  battle.  The  com- 
mons, therefore,  weary  of  the  war,  and  distrustful  even  of  sQceess,  resolved 
that  the  standing  army  was  a  grievance.  They  next  declared,  that  they 
would  grant  no  more  supplies  to  carry  on  the  Dutch  war,  unless  it  appeared 
that  the  enemy  continued  so  obstinate  as  to  refose  all  reasonable  conditions. 
To  cut  short  these  disagreeable  altercations,  the  king  resolved  to  prorogue 
the  parliament ;  and,  with  that  intention,  he  went  unexpectedly  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  sent  the  usher  of  the  black  red  to  summon  the  house  of  com- 
Bons  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  speaker  and  the  usher  nearly  met  at 
the  door  of  the  house ;  but  the  sneaker  beihg  within,  some  of  the  members 
soddeply  shut  the  door,  and  cried,  **  To  the  chair  1"  Upon  which  the  follow- 
ing motions  were  instant  made  in  a  tumultuous  manner :  That  the  allianoe 
with  France  was  a  grievance ;  that  tbe  evil  counsellors  of  the  king  were  a 
grievance ;  that  tlie  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grievance :  and  then  the  house 
rose  ID  great  confusion.  The  king  soon  saw  that  be  could  expect  no  supply 
from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  was  so  odious  to  them ;  he 
resolved,  therefore,  to  make  a  s^fiarate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which 
they  had  proposed  throqgh  the  cbannef  of  the  jSpanish  ambassador.  For 
A.  D.  t074.J  form's  sake  be  asked  tbe  advice  of  his  parliament,  who,  oon- 
eurring  heartily  in  his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  acoordingly. 

Thp  turn  in  the  system  of  tbe  king's  politics  was  very  pleasing  to  tiie 
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imttoii  hi  general ;  bat  tbe  cabal  qiiiekly  saw  tbat  it  would  b^  the  dettniotioii 
of  all  tbeir  fatnre  attempts  and  power.  Shafte^bary,  tberofore,  was  the  first 
to  desert  them,  and  to  go  orer  to  the  coontry  party,  Who  receiTed  him  with 
open  arms,  and  trusted  him  with  imboiiAded  reserve.  CJiflbrd  was  dead. 
Boekingbam  was  desiroas  of  imitatittg  Shaftesbury's  example.  Lauderdale 
and  Arlington  were  exposed  to  all  the  effects  of  national  resentment*  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  drawn  op  against  the  fonner,  which»  however,  were 
never  prosecated;*and  as  for  the  other,  he  every  day  grew  more  and  mora 
oat  of  favoor  vrith  the  king,  and  contemptible  to  the  people.  This  was  an 
end  of  the  power  of  a  jonto  that  had  laid  a  settled  plan  for  oTertaming  the 
eonstitation,  and  fixing  nnlfmited  monarchy  anon  its  rains* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  Doteh  and  the  French  went  on  with 
the  greatest  vigour ;  and  althoagh  the  latter  were  repressed  for  a  while,  they 
still  continued  making  encroachments  upon  the  enemy's  territories.  The 
Dutch  forces  were  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  possessed 
of  courage,  activity,  vigilance,  and  patienoe ;  but  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to 
the  consummate  generis  who  were  opposed  to  him.  He  was,  therefore,  always 
unsuccessful ;  but  still  found  means  to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  make  head  in 
a  little  time  against  his  victorious  enemies.  These  ineffectual  struggles  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country's  freedom  interested  the  English  strongly  in 
his  fkvour ;  so  that,  ifom  being  his  opposers,  they  now  vnshed  to  lend  him 
assistance.  They  considered  their  alliance  vrith  France  as  threatening  snb- 
Tersion  to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  they  long^  for  an  union  vrith  lum,  as 
the  only  means  of  security.  The  commons  therefore  addressed  [a.  d.  1077. 
the  king,  representing  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed  from  the 
growing  greatness  of  France  i  and  they  assured  him,  in  case  of  a  war,  that 
thev  would  not  be  backward  in  their  supplies.  Charles  was  not  displeased 
vritti  ^e  latter  part  of  their  address,  as  money  was  necessary  for  his  pleasures. 
He  therefore  told  Uiem  that  unless  tiiey  granted  him  six  hundred  thousand 
ptntnds,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  them  a  satisfiictory  answei'. 
The  commons  refused  to  trust  1o  his  majesty's  ptofessiOBs  f  his  well  4nown 
pvofasion  was  before  their  eyes.  The  king  reproved  them  for  th«r  diffidence, 
aad  Immediately  ordered  them  to  adjoom.  The  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
York's  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Mary,  who  had  a  ftdr  prospect  of  the 
crown,  with  the  pnoce  of  Orange,  was  a  measure  that  ga^e  great  satisfhction 
in  these  general  disquietudes  about  religion.  The  negociation  was  brought 
about  by  the  king's  own  desire ;  and  the  protestants  now  saw  a  ha|>py  pros- 
pect before  then  of  a  succession  that  would  be  favourable  to  their  much-foved 
Meformation.  A  negociation  for  peace  between  tiie  French  and  the  Dutch 
followed  soon  after,  which  was  rather  favourable  to  the  latter.  But  the  mu- 
tual animosities  of  these  states  not  bcdng  as  yet  sufficiently  quelled,  the  war 
was  continued  for  some  time.  The  king,  therefore,  to  satisfy  his  parliament, 
who  declared  loudly  against  the  French,  sent  over  an  army  of  three  thousand 
aKn  to  tht  continent  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mon*  [i.  d.  1078. 
ooirth,  to  secure  Ostend.  A  fleet  also  was  fitted  out  with  graat  diligence ; 
and  a  quadruple  alliance  was  projected  between  England,  Hollaad,  Spain, 
and  the  emperor.  These  Tigorons  measures  brought  about  the  fiHsoua  treatv 
uf  Nimeguen,  which  gave  a  general  peace  to  Europe.  But,  though  peace  was 
secured  abroad,  the  diseontenu  of  tlie  people  still  contiaawd  at  heme. 

CHAP.  XXXTII. 

ChARI.es  n.  (CONTINUBD.)— A.  D.  16T9  tO  1^86. 

This  reign  presents  tiie  most  amaaing  contrasts  of  levity  and  crueltf ,  of  mirth 
and  gloomy  sospieion«  Bver  since  the  fatal  league  with  France,  the  people 
had  entertained  violent  jealousies  against  the  eouit.  The  fears  aad  discon- 
tents of  the  nation  were  vented  wi&out  restraint ;  the  apprehensiotts  of  a 
popish  successor,  an  abandoned  court,  and  a  parliament  which,  though  sem^ 
times  assertors  of  Nberty,  yet  oodtinaed  for  seventeen  years  withcmt  change; 
these  naturally  rendered  the  minds  of  mankind  timid  and  80^[»icious,  aad  they 
only  wanted  objects  on  which  to  wreak  tbeir  ill  humour. 
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slon  froA  sea.  At  last,  th«  innrmurB  of  tlie  Bngtish,  ai  MMOg:  tbia  brave  and 
indastrions  people,  the  supporters  of  the  protestant  cause,  totally  mmk,  and 
on  the  brink  of  destruction,  were  too  loud  not  to  impress  the  king.  He  was 
A.  D.  1673.]  obliged  to  re-assemble  the  parliament,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
nation  upon  his  conduct ;  and  be  soon  saw  bow  bis  subjects  stood  affected. 

The  eyes  of  all  men,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  were  fixed  upon  this  meet* 
ing  of  ihe  parliament.  Before  the  commons  entered  upon  business,  there  lay 
before  them  ao  affair,  which  discovered,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  the 
arbitrary  projects  of  the  king.  It  had  been  a  eonstaat  practice  in  the  house 
for  many  years,  in  c^se  of  any  Vacancy,  to  issue  out  writs  for  new  elections ; 
b«t,  by  Shaftesbury's  advice,  several  members  had  taken  their  seats  ppon 
irregular  writs  issued  by  the  chancellor ;  so  that  the  whole  house  in  time 
might  be  filled  with  members  clandestiaely  called  up  by  tlie  court.  The 
house  was  no  sooner  assembled,  and  the  speaker  placed  in  his  chair,  than  a 
notion  was  made  against  this  method  of  Section ;  and  Uie  members  them* 
self  es,  thus  called  to  parliament,  had  the  modesty  to  withdraw. 

The  king's  late  declaration  of  indulgence  to  all  sectaries  was  next  takeo 
into  consideration,  and  a  remonstranee  drawn  up  against  that  exercise  of  the 
preregatife.  The  commons  persisted  in  Uieir  oppositioa  to  it ;  and  fepre- 
■ented  that  sueh  apraeUee,  If  admitted,  might  tend  to  intermpttlie  free  course 
ef  the  laws,  and  alter  the  legislative  power,  which  had  always  been  ackAow* 
lodged  te  reside  in  the  king  and  the  two  houses.  Cbturles,  therefore,  foand 
himself  obliged  refuetantiv  to  retract  his  declaration ;  but,  that  he  might  do  it 
with  a  hotter  grace,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  peers,  who  advised 
him  to  comply.  The  commons  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  this 
measure,  and*  tlie  most  entire  duty  to  the  king.  He,  on  his  part,  assured 
them,  that  he  would  willini^y  pass  any  law  which  might  tend  to  give  them 
•atisfaction  in  all  tibeir  just  grievances. 

Having  abridged  the  king's  stretches  of  power  in  these  points,  they  went 
etill  farther,  and  resolved  to  make  the  oonformity  of  national  principles  still 
more  ffeoeral.  A  law  was  passed,  entitled  the  Test  Act,  imposing  an  oath  on  ^ 
vrho  should  enjoy  any  public  ofiice.  Besides  the  taking  tlie  oaths  of  allegiance 
«nd  the  king's  supremacy,  they  were  obliged  to  receive  the  sacrament  onoe  a 
fear  in  the  established  church,  and  to  abinre  all  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantlation.  As  the  dissenters  had  also  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
commons  against  the  king's  declaration  for  indulgence,  a  bill  was  passed  for 
UMlr  eese  and  relief,  which,  however,  went  with  some  difiicnlty  through  tlw 
house  of  peers. 

But  still  the  great  object  of  their  meeting  was  to  be  iaqnired  into;  for  the 
war  against  the  Dutch  oontinued  to  rage  with  great  animosity.  Several  sea«- 
cngagements  sneeeeded  each  other  very  rapidly,  which  brought  on  no  decl- 
eive  action,  both  nations  claiming  the  victory  after  every  baUle.  The  com- 
mons, therefore,  weary  of  the  war,  and  distrustful  even  of  success,  resolved 
that  the  standing  army  was  a  grievance.  They  next  dedared,  that  they 
would  grant  no  more  supplies  to  carry  on  the  ]>uteh  war,  enless  it  appeared 
that  the  enemy  eontinned  so  obstinate  as  to  refose  all  reasonable  oonditions. 
To  cnt  short  these  disagreeable  altercations,  tbe  king  resolved  to  prorogue 
the  pariiament ;  and,  with  tbat  intention,  he  went  unexpectedly  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  sent  the  usher  of  the  black  red  te  summon  the  house  of  oom- 
mens  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  speaker  and  the  usher  nearly  met  at 
the  door  of  the  house ;  but  the  sneaker  beibg  within,  some  of  the  members 
suddenly  shut  the  door,  and  cried,  **  To  the  chair  1"  Upon  which  the  follow- 
ing motiiMU  were  instantly  made  in  a  tumultuous  manner :  That  the  ailianoe 
with  France  was  a  grievance ;  that  the  evil  counsellors  of  the  king  were  a 
grievance ;  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grievance :  and  then  the  house 
rose  ID  great  confusion.  The  king  soon  saw  that  he  could  expect  no  supply 
from  the  commons  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  was  so  odious  to  them ;  he 
resolved,  therefore,  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  tbe  Dutch,  on  terms  which 
they  had  proposed  through  the  cbannef  of  the  jSpanish  ambassador.  For 
jk.  D.  1074. J  form's  sake  be  asked  tbe  advice  ef  his  parliament,  who,  oon- 
curring  heartily  in  his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  aooordingly* 

ThU  torn  i|i  the  system  of  the  king's  polilifis  was  very  pleasing  to  the 
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mition  io  g^eral ;  bot  iht  cttbal  qutekly  saw  tbat  it  would  b^  ih»  dettrootioii 
of  alt  tbeir  Aitnre  attempts  and  power.  Shaftesbury,  tberafore,  was  the  first 
to  desert  them,  and  to  f;o  oyer  to  the  country  party.  Who  reodTcd  him  with 
open  arms,  and  trusted  bim  with  mibooiided  reserve.  Clifford  wis  dead. 
Dockjngham  was  desirous  of  imitatinf  Shaftesbury's  example.  Lauderdale 
and  Arlington  were  exposed  to  all  the  raects  of  natlbnsd  resentment.  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  drawn  up  against  the  former,  which,  however,  were 
nerer  prosecuted ;' and  as  for  the  other,  he  erery  day  grew  more  and  mora 
out  of  faTour  with  the  king,  and  contemptible  to  the  people.  This  was  aa 
end  of  the  power  of  a  junto  that  had  laid  a  settled  plan  for  oTertoming  the 
eonstitittion,  and  fixing  unMnrited  monarchy  upon  its  rnins^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  the  French  went  on  with 
ihe  greatest  rigour ;  and  although  the  latter  wore  repressed  for  a  while,  they 
still  continued  making  encroachments  upon  the  enemy's  territories.  The 
Butch  forces  were  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  possessed 
of  courage,  acti? ity,  vigilance,  and  patienoe ;  but  he  was  inferior  in  genius  to 
the  consummate  generals  who  were  opposed  to  him .  He  was,  thereftire,  always 
unsuccessful ;  but  still  found  means  to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  make  head  in 
a  little  time  against  his  victorious  enemies.  These  ineffectual  struggles  for 
the  preservation  of  his  country's  freedom  interested  the  English  strongly  in 
his  fkvoor ;  so  that,  ftom  being  his  opposers,  they  now  inshed  to  lend  him 
assistance.  They  considered  their  alliance  with  France  as  threateninfp  sub- 
version to  the  protestant  religion ;  and  they  longed  for  an  union  vnth  lum,  as 
the  only  means  of  security.  The  coouions  therefore  addressed  [a,  d.  1677. 
the  king,  representing  the  danger  to  which  the  kingdom  was  exposed  from  the 
growing  greatness  of  France ;  and  they  assured  him,  in  case  of  a  war,  that 
thev  would  not  be  backward  in  their  supplies.  Charles  was  not  displeased 
wi&  tibe  latter  part  of  their  address,  as  money  was  necessary  for  his  pleasures. 
He  therefore  told  them  that  unless  they  granted  him  six  hundred  thousand 
poonds,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  them  a  satisfhctory  answei*. 
The  commons  refused  to  trust  Io  his  majesty's  professions  -,  his  well4nown 
profBsion  was  before  their  eyes.  The  king  reproved  them  for  their  diffidence, 
and  immediately  ordered  them  to  adjourn.  The  marriage  of  the  duke  oi 
York's  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Maiy,  who  had  a  ftur  prospect  of  the 
erowit,  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  a  measure  that  gave  great  satisfisetion 
in  these  general  disquietudes  about  religion.  The  negociadon  was  brought 
about  ^  the  king's  own  desire ;  and  the  protestants  now  saw  a  ha^py  pros- 
pect before  them  of  a  succession  that  would  be  fevourable  to  their  much-loved 
Reformation.  A  negociatioa  for  peace  between  the  Prenob  and  the  Dutch 
followed  soon  after,  which  was  rather  favourable  to  the  laiter.  Bat  the  mw- 
taal  ammosities  of  these  states  not  being  as  yet  snfBdently  quelled,  the  war 
was  continued  for  some  time.  The  kbig,  therefore,  to  satisfy  his  parliament, 
who  declared  loudly  against  the  French,  sent  over  an  army  of  three  thousand 
men  to  the  continent  under  the  command  of  the  dake  of  Mon*  [a.  d.  1d78. 
nooth,  to  seeure  Ostend.  A  fleet  also  was  fitted  out  with  gr«at  diligenee ; 
and  a  quadruple  alliance  was  projected  between  Bngland,  Holland^  Bpain^ 
and  the  emperor.  These  vigorous  measures  brought  about  the  Annous  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  which  gave  a  general  peaee  to  Europe.  But,  though  peace  was 
secured  abroad,  the  diseonteato  of  the  people  still  contiartwd  at  bone. 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Charles  OL  (continubd.)— a.  d.  1677  to  1^86. 

This  reign  presents  the  most  amaalnr  contrasts  of  levity  and  cruelty,  of  mirfh 
and  gloomy  suspicion^  Bver  since  the  fotal  league  with  France,  the  people 
had  entertained  violent  jealousies  against  the  court.  The  fean  aad  msoon- 
tents  of  the  nation  were  vented  without  restraint;  the  apprehensions  of  a 
popish  successor,  an  abandoned  court,  and  a  parliament  which,  though  seme- 
times  assertors  oif  Hberty,  yet  continued  for  seventeen  years  without  change; 
these  naturally  rendered  the  minds  of  mankind  timid  and  suspicious,  and  they 
only  wanted  objects  on  which  to  wroak  their  ill  humour. 
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When  the  spirit  of  the  English  is  once  roused,  they  either  find  obieeU  of 
saspicion,  or  make  them.  On  the  twelfth  of  August,  one  Kirby,  a  c^bemist, 
accosted  the  king  as  he  was  walking  in  the  Park.  *"  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  keep 
.within  the  company  ;  year  enemies  have  a  design  npon  yoor  life,  and  you  may 
be  shot  in  this  very  walk."  Being  quentioned,  in  consequence  of  this  strange 
intimation,  he  offered  to  produce  one  Dr.  Tongue,  a  weak  credulous  clergy- 
man, who  had  told  him,  that  two  persons,  named  Grove  and  Pickering,  were 
engaged  to  murder  the  king;  and  that  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phy- 
aiciaa,  had  undertaken  the  same  task  by  poison.  Tongue  was  introduced  to 
the  king,  with  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  this  pretended  conspiracy,  and 
was  referred  to  the  lord-treasurer  Danby.  He  declared  to  him  that  the 
papers  were  thrust  under  his  door,  and  that,  he  knew  the  author  of  them,  who 
desired  that  his  name  might  be  concealed,  as  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of 

the  Jesuits.  ,     , . 

This  information  appeared  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that  the  king  con- 
cluded the  whole  was  a  fiction.  However,  Tongue  was  not  to  be  repressed 
in  the  ardour  of  bis  loyalty ;  he  went  again  to  the  lord-treasurer,  and  told  him, 
that  a  packet  of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  concerned  in  the  plot,  was  that 
nl^ht  to  be  put  into  the  post-house  for  Windsor,  directed  to  one  Bedingfield, 
a  Jesuit,  who  was  confessor  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  who  resided  there. 
These  letters  had  actually  been  received  a  few  hours  before  by  the  duke ;  but 
he  had  shewn  them  to  the  king  as  a  forgery,  of  which  he  knew  no*  the  drift  or 
the  meaning.  This  incident  tended  to  confirm  the  king  in  his  incredulity. 
He  desired,  however,  that  it  might  be  concealed,  as  it  might  raise  a  flame  in 
the  nation ;  but  the  duke,  solicitous  to  prove  bis  inno«;ence,  insisted  upon 
a  more  deliberate  discussion,  which  turned  out  very  difi'erent  from  his  ex- 
pectations. 

.  Titus  Gates,  who  was  the  fountain  of  all  this  dreadful  intelligence,  was  pro- 
iduced  soon  after,  who,  vrith  seeming  reluctance,  came  to  give  his  intelligence. 
This  man  affirmed  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
that  he  had  concealed  himself  in  order  to  avoid  their  resentment.  This  Tiia% 
Gates  was  an  abandoned  miscreant,  obscure,  illiterate,  vulgar,  and  indigent 
He  had  been  once  indicted  for  perjury,  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  a  man-of 
war,  and  dismissed  for  unnatural  practices  He  then  professed  himself  a 
Roman  catholic,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  St.  Gmer's,  where  he  was  for  some 
time  maintained  in  the  English  seminary  of  that  city.  The  fathers  of  that  col- 
lege sent  him  with  some  despatehes  to  Spain ;  but  after  his  return,  when  they 
became  better  acquainted  with  his  character,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to 
continue  among  them ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  London,  where  he 
was  ready  to  encounter  every  danger  for  his  support.  At  a  time  when  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  intrusted  with  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of  kings,  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  saoh  necessity,  that  Kirby  was  obliged  to  supply  him 
vith  daily  bread. 

He  had  two  methods  of  proceeding,  either  io  ingratiate  himself  by  this  in- 
formation with  the  ndnistry,  or  to  alarm  the  people,  and  thus  turn  their  fears 
to  his  advantage.  He  chose  the  latter  method.  He  went,  therefore,  with  his 
two  companions,  to  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  noted  and  active  justice  of 
peace,  and  before  him  deposed  to  a  narrative  dressed  up  in  terrors  fit  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  vulgar.  The  pope,  he  said,  considered  himself  as  enti- 
tled to  the  possession  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of 
the  prince  and  people,  and  had  accordingly  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  those 
kingdoms.  This,  which  was  St  Peter's  patrimony,  he  had  delivered  up  to 
the  Jesuits ;  and  Oliva,  the  general  of  that  order,  was  his  delegate.  Heveral 
English  catholic  lords,  whose  names  he  mentioned,  were  appointed  by  the 
pope  to  the  other  offices  of  state :  lord  Arundel  was  created  chancellor,  loM 
Fowls  treasurer,  sir  William  Godolphin  privy  seal,  Ccdeman,  the  duke's 
secretaiy,  was  made  secretary  of  state,  Langbome  attorney-general,  lord 
Bellasis  general  of  the  forces,  lord  Petre  lieutenant-general,  and  lord  Stafford 
paymaster.  The  king,  whom  the  Jesuits  called  the  Black  Bastard,  was 
solemnly  tried  by  them,  and  condemned  as  a  heretic.  He  asserted,  that  father 
lie  Shee,  meaning  the  French  king's  confessor  La  Chaise,  had  offered  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  any  man  who  should  kill  the  king.    Jen  thousand  pounds 
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had b*n  offered  to  sir  Ckorge  Wakeman  tbpdson  Uiii ;  bat  he  was  meroe^ 
nary,  aad  demanded  fifteen  thonsand ;  which  demand  was  eomplied  with. 
I^est  these  means  should  fail,  foor  Irish  niffians  had  been  employed  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  {pnneas  for  each,  to  stab  the  king  at  Windsor. 
Coleman  was  deeply  inrolred  in  the  plot,  and  had  given  a  guinea  to  the  mcs- 
aeoger  who  carried  orders  for  the  assassination.  Grove  and  Pickering/ to 
make  sore  work,  were  employed  to  shoot  the  king,  and  that  too  with  silver 
bullets.  The  former  was  to  receive  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  his  pains; 
the  latter,  being  a  pious  man,  thirty  thousand  masses.  Pickering  would  have 
execoted  his  purpose,  had  not  the  flint  dropped  out  of  his  pistol  at  one  time, 
and  at  another  the  priming.  Gates  went  on  to  say  that  he  himself  vras  chiefly 
employed  in  carrying  notes  and  letters  among  the  Jesuits,  all  tending  to  the 
same  end,  of  murdering  the  king.  A  wager  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  made, 
and  the  money  deposited,  that  the  king  should  eat  no  more  Christmas  pies 
The  great  fire  of  London  had  been  the  work  of  the  Jesuits :  several  othet 
fires  were  resolved  on,  and  a  paper  model  was  already  framed  for  firing  the 
city  anew.  Fire-balls  were  called  among  them  Tewkesbury  mustard-pills. 
Twenty  thonsand  catholics  in  London  were  prepared  to  rise ;  and  Coleman 
had  remitted  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  assist  the  rebels  in  Ireland. 
The  crown  was  to  be  offered  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  diese  probable  schemes,  on  oondition  of  extirpating  the  protestant 
religion.  Upon  his  refusal — **  To  pot  James  must  go,"  as  the  Jesuits  weri^ 
said  to  express  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  dreadful  information,  sufficiently  marked  with  absar- 
dity,  vulgarity,  and  contradiction,  Titus  Gates  became  the  favourite  of  the 
people;  although,  during  his  examination  before  the  council,  he  so  betrayed 
the  grossness  of  his  impostures,  that  be  contradicted  himself  in  every  step  of 
his  narration.  While  in  Spain,  he  had  been  carried,  he  said,  to  Don  John, 
who  promised  great  assistance  to  the  execution  of  the  catholic  designs. 
The  Uog  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  roan  hif  old  acquaintance  Don  John  was. 
Gates  replied  that  he  was  a  tall  lean  man ;  which  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  truth,  as  the  king  well  knew.  Though  he  pretended  a  great  intimacy 
with  Coleman,  yet  he  knew  him  not  when  placed  very  near  him,  and  had  no 
other  excuse  than  that  his  sight  was  bad  by  candle-light  He  was  guilty  of 
the  same  mistake  with  regard  to  sir  George  Wakeman. 

But  these  improbabilides  had  no  weight  against  the  general  wish,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  that  they  should  be  true.  The  violent  animosity  which  had 
been  excited  against  the  catholics  in  general,  made  the  people  find  a  gloomy 
pleasure  in  hoping  for  an  opportunity  of  satiating  their  hatred.  The  more 
impvofaaUe  anj  account  seemed,  the  more  unlikely  it  was  that  any  impostor 
should  invent  improbabilities,  and  therefore  it  appeared  more  like  truth. 

A  great  number  of  the  Jesuits  mentioned  by  Gates  were  immediately  taken 
into  custody.  Goleman,  who  was  said  to  have  acted  so  strenuous  a  part  in 
tlie  conspiracy,  at  first  retired ;  but  next  day  surrendered  himself  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state^  and  some  of  hb  papers,  by  Gates's  directions,  were  secured. 
These  papers,  which  were  such  as  might  be  naturally  expected  from  a 
sealous  catholic  in  his  situation,  were  converted  into  very  dangerous  evi- 
dence against  him.  He  had  vrithout  doubt  maintained,  with  the  French 
king's  confessor,  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Brussels,  and  other  catholics  abroad,  a 
close  oorrespOQdence,  in  which  there  was  a  distant  project  on  foot  for  bring- 
ing back  popery,  upon  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Vork.  But  these  letters 
contained  noticing  that -served  as  proof  in  the  present  information;  and  their 
very  silence  in  that  respect,  though  they  appeared  imprudent  enough  in  others, 
was  a  proof  against  Gates's  pretended  discovery.  However,  when  the  con- 
tents of  Uiose  letters  were  publicly  known,  they  difftssed  the  panic  whidi  the 
former  narrative  had  begun.  The  two  plots  were  brought  to  strengthen 
each  other,  and  confounded  into  one.  Coleman's  letters  shewed  there  had 
actually  been  designs  on  foot,  and  Gates's  narrative  was  supposed  to  give  the 
partioulars* 

In  this  fluctuation  of  passions,  an  accident  served  to  confirm  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  Gates's  narrative  was  nothing 
but  Uw  tnUb.    Sir  Bdmundbory  Godfrey,  who  had  been  so  active  In  develop- 
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lug  tlw  whole  mjtftMry  bi  Um  popiib  mMbhuitMpa,  Mat  hKftag  Been  tBtohq; 
flotte  dijra,  waa  fotsd  d^ad  in  a  dilck  near  Primroae-hiU^  io  tiie  way  to 
Hampdtead*  Hia  owft  iwOrd  waa  tbmit  tbrotf^h  hit  body ;  but  no  blood  had 
Sowed  from  the  woOnd ;  so  that  it  appeared  he  was  dead  some  tine  before 
Ihis  method  waa  tahea  to  deoeiVe  the  pubUo*  He  had  money  in  his  poelBets ; 
and  there  was  a  broad  Ittid  math  qaite  rovod  hia  ^ecfc)  which  waa  diaiiieated. 
The  caltae  of  his  death  remaiaa,  and  most  still  oontiaae^  m  aecfet ;  bat  the  pco- 
-ple,  already  enraged  agaioat  the  papists,  did  not  bentateftmomeat  to  aaeribe 
It  to  them.  No  doubt  now  lemained  of  the  tefaotty  of  Gates;  the  TOiee  of 
the  whole  nation  naited  againat  them ;  and  the  populace  were  exaaperaited  to 
eaefa  a  degreoi  that  moderate  men  began  to  dread  a  general  maataore  of  that 
unhappy  aeet. .  The  body  of  Godfrey  waa  catried  through  the  atreeta  m  pnK 
eeaaiea«  preceded  by  aCTeniy  Olergymen  |  and  er^ry  one  who  aaw  it^  undo  no 
doubt  that  his  death  coold  be  eaased  by  tht  papisU  only.  Evew  the  better 
sort  of  people  were  inieeted  with  this  vnlgar  prajodiee  i  and  euch  was  the 
generAl  confictioB  of  popish  guilt,  that  no  person,  with  any  regard  to  peraonal 
aafety,  could  espreas  the  leaat  doubt  concerning  the  infbraiatioD  of  Oates,  or 
the  murder  of  GkKlfrey^ 

It  only  remained  for  the  parliament  to  repreaa  theae  deloaiooay  and  to 
bring  back  the  people  to  calm  and  deliberate  iil(|uiry«  But  the  parliament 
teatiAed  greater  credofity  than  eten  the  Tulgar.  The  ery  of  ^*  plot"  wi|a  im«- 
mediately  echoed  from  one  hooae  to  another:  the  eoontry  pOrty  would  not  let 
slip  such  an  opportunity  of  managing  the  passions  of  the  people ;  the  eoitrtien 
were  afraid  of  being  thought  disloya)t  if  they  shonM  doubt  the  innocence  of  the 
pretended  assassins  of  their  king.  Danhy,  the  prime  miniater,  entered  into  it 
ifcry  laHoiisly ;  and  though  the  king  told  him  that  he  had  thus  giYen  the  hasaes 
a  handle  to  ruin  htmaelf,  and  to  disturb  the  afiiairs  of  governmenti  yet  this 
minister  pereeteredi  till  he  found  the  king's  pi^Uostie  but  too  tiiie. 

The  king  himself,  whose  safety  was  thus  threatened  and  defboded^  was  the 
only  person  who  treated  the  plot  with  beeomfng  coateaipt*  He  nmde  aereral 
eft'orta  for  atifling  an  inquiry,  which  was  likely  to  inTolve  the  fcidgdom  in  con* 
fusion,  and  must  at  any  rate  hurt  his  brother,  who  had  asore  than  oAoe  pro- 
fessed his  resolution  to  defend  the  oatilolio  religion* 

In  order  to  oontinoe  and  propagate  the  alarm,  ad  addrtssa  Uiaa  voted  for  a 
solemn  fast.  It  was  requested  that  all  papers  tending  to  throw  ligiit  upon  ao 
horrible  aeonSpirecy  might  be  laid  before  the  hooae  $  that  all  papista  ahould 
remove  from  London ;  that  access  should  be  denied  at  court  to  all  unknown 
and  suspicious  persons,  and  that  the  trained  bands  in  London  and  Westmini- 
ster should  be  in  readiness  to  march.  They  voted,  after  bearing  Oatea'a  evi* 
donee,  that  there  waa  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot  contri?ed  and  eanied  on 
by  the  popish  reeuaanta«  for  assassinating  tbe  king,  and  for  rooting  oat  the 
prOtestaot  reli|^oa«  Gates,  who  had  ackaowledged  the  aoousatioda  against 
bis  morals  to  1m  Urue»  was,  howsTer^  recOmnaended  by  parliament  to  the  king. 
He  waa  lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  eaeooniged,  by  a  ponaien  of  twelve  Inm^ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  to  proceed  in  forging  new  Utformationa* 

The  enooorageraent  given  to  Gates,  did  not  foil  to  bring  in  othera  also,  who 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  d^iluaioa  of  the  times.  William  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  pos- 
sible, more  infomoua  Ihaa  Galea,  appeared  neat  upon  the  atuge^  He  wns« 
Uke  the  iormer,  of  veiy  low  birth,  had  been  noted  for  aeyeral  eheata  and 
thefts,  had  travelled  Over  many  parte  of  Europe  Under  borrowed  aames,  and 
had  frequently  passed  himself  for  a  man  of  quality.  Thia  smo,  art  Ida  own 
deake,  was  arrested  at  Bristol,  and  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  declared 
before  the  council  that  he  had  seen  the  body  of  sir  Bdmondbury  Godfrey  nt. 
Somerset<-hOttSB,  where  the  queen  Uved.  He  said  that  a  servant  of  lord  Bella*- 
ala  offered  to  give  him  four  thousand  pounds  if  he  would  carry  it  off.  He 
was  questioned  about  the  plot,  but  utteriy  denied  ull  knowledge  of  it,  and 
also  asserted  that  be  had  ao  aoquaiatanoe  irith  Gates*  Next  day,  however 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  share  the  emoluments  of  tho  phit,  and  he 
gave  an  ample  account  of  it  This^  narrative  he  made  to  tally  as  well  aa  he 
oould  with  the  informalloli  of  Gates,  which  had  been  pUbtiabed ;  but  to  render 
it  the  more  acceptable,  he  add#^d  seme  eironUiatancei  ef  his  own,  atill  moro 
tremendous,  and  atiU  more  abatird,  than  these  of  Gates.    He  aaid  that  ten 


thoiMMi  OIM  wero  te  H  lMd«d  from  FlM4«rii  io  Bovltoftpi^ 
imnMdtetelj  to  mie  HiilL  He  alimed  tbitt  Uie  lOHla  Po«v«8  wa^  Petr^  ta4 
vndtfftol^OB  t»  misf  mi  /inny  io  Radoprshir^ ;  Mial  fifty  tbovsnud  w«n  v^va 
rem^  to  ria^  w  Lasdoii ;  tbat  be  biwaelf  bfui  bf«ii  iMapi»rod  wiib  to  iMir4er  n 
mmn,  wi4  VM  to  veo^iv^  foar  Ibopiaod  poandf  ^r  tbat  ik»viki$,  bei^deft  i^ia 
pope's  MfiAswg ;  tbat  iba  kioip  was  to  be  a«M#«iqatod,  ibe  proto^tonto  bfit^ 
cbered,  and  (be  Iun|^doi0  offorad  to  One,  if  be  vpald  eoa^eai  to  bald  it  Qf  tba 
eboidb ;  if  «ot«  tba  popa  aboabl  eoattnae  to  Koraim  witbottt  bifo*  He  likewiae 
acducd  the  torda  Carijogtoa  aod  Bnideaeir»  wba  were  aoayavUtod  to  aoatody 
by  order  of  parliament.  Bat  the  most  terrible  part  of  ali  waa^  that  3pfMli  waa 
to  invade  Eqgland  witfa  HoHf  tboasaad  mm,  who  were  ready  a|  St,  (ago  in  fhe 
ebaraoter  of  pilgrima ;  Ibongb  at  tiiia  time  Spaia  was  aetoaUy  iipabW  to  faipa 
ten  thoQaaad  men  to  aopply  her  own  garritKias  in  Fiaadaia* 

Thcaa  nanrationa  oarry  their  own  refaUtion  i  the  wiemj  of  the  witoeM9a»  fba 
eontradictian  in  ^nr  te;9timaay*  the  imprababili^  of  it,  the  Jov  valgaiity.  of 
the  infamation,  anlibe  )vbat  maa  truftod  wiib  gr^t  affaita  would  ba  apt  to 
form,  all  these  senre  to  raiae  oar  horror  agaiapi  these  baaa  vilbiinst  aad  aoir 
pity  at  the  dalasion  of  tbe  times  that  ooald  aradit  sapb  reports*  In  order  to 
p^a  a  eonfident  air  to  tiie  diseovery»  Bedloe  pablished  a  pamphlet*  wiib  tbia 
title,  *^A  Narrative  and  impartial  Discavar|r  of  the  horrid  Popish  P|atcttr«i 
lied  an  for  bBming  aod  destiraying  tba  Citiaa  of  London  and  Westosiastar, 
witb  tbetr  Svbnrbs,  ko,  by  Captain  William  Bedloe,  lately  eogaged  in  that 
bonid  I>aBiga«  and  one  of  tba  Popish  Committors  for  oariyiiig  on  saeb  Firps," 
The  paiMito  wane  thus  baaaaBo  so  obaoxiooa,  chat  vote  after  vote  passed  li^ainst 
ihem  in  tba  houMc  of  oommops*  Thay  wete  eafled  idolaters ;  and  aaefe  aa 
did  not  omiciir  in  aclinawledf^  tha  tr atb  of  tba  epitbel,  ware  agpejlad  tba 
boasa  wltbaat  aavemaay.  Bven  tba  iuka  of  Yorb  waa  parmittod  to  beep  bis 
plaae  in  tba  kmue  by  a  miyarity  ef  aaly  two.  ''  I  would  aoi,"  said  9m  of 
tba  tofda,  **  have  »o  moab  as  a  popish  man  or  a  papiab  woman  to  ranwio 
beta,  oat  so  mqob  aa  a  papiab  dog  or  a  papiab  bitqb,  not  m  maeh  aa  a  popish 
cat  to  mew  or  pmr  about  oar  fciag.'^  TMs  waa  wralabad  atataaaaof  bat  it 
waa  adaurafaly  auited  to  the  times. 

Enaonraged  by  tba  geoaral  T<^e  In  their  fisvoar,  tba  witoeaaas,  who  all 
atong  bad  anlaiged  tbair  oairatiTes  in  proportion  aa  fhay  ware  greedily  rar 
ocived,  want  a  step  farther,  and  veatnnid  to  aocaaa  toe  queen.  The  eom* 
moaa,  in  an  address  to  the  bia^«  gave  eanntoaanee  to  this  soaadaloas  aeeasa<« 
tiao;  tba  lords  n^eBtad  it  with  beeoming  disdain.  The  king  reaeived  tba 
nawa  of  it  witb  bis  aaoal  good^bamoan  '*  Tbey  think,"  said  he,  **  that  I  ha?a 
a  mind  to  a  new  wifis;  bat  I  will  not  anfer  an  inaoeeot  woman  to  be  abased." 
He  iBMOffdiataly  ordered  Oatea  to  be  strictly  eaofiaed,  seiaed  bis  papers,  and 
diimimed  bis  servantiu  But  bis  favour  with  the  parliament  soon  psoaored 
bisratoaaa. 

Coleasan  was  tba  first  who  was  bronght  to  trial,  as  being  mast  obnoxious 
to  tboaa  who  pretended  to  &ar  the  introdnotiod  of  popery.  His  laltera  were 
produced  against  him.  They  plainly  tostified  a  Tiaieiit  aeal  fisr  the  eatbolie 
caoaa ;  and  that  atone  at  preseat  waa  auficiaat  to  eanvict  bim.  Bat  Oates 
and  Bedloe  eame  in  to  make  bis  aondemaation  sura.  Tbe  fioraar  swore  that 
be  bad  aant  faur^iaore  i^aineas  to  a  rafian  who  undertook  to  kill  tbe  king. 
Tbe  date  of  the  ts ansaelion  be  fised  in  tbe  month  af  Angnst,  hot  would  aot  Ux 
iba  partiaqlar  da^*  Colemao  eoald  have  proved  that  ha  was  ia  the  country 
tbe  greatest  part  of  that  month,  aad  Uierafore  the  witness  would  not  be  par«> 
tienlar.  Bedloe  swore  that  ha  bad  reaeived  a  oommissioa,  signed  by  the 
aapariar  of  tba  Jesuits,  appointing  bun  a  papal  secretory  of  state,  aod  that  be 
had  eooaeaied  to  tba  king's  aaaaaaiaaHon.  After  this  unlartnnate  mao'a  aen- 
tenoe,  tbna  proeured  by  tbeae  vipera,  many  BMmbara  of  both  bouaea  offered 
ta  intorpaae  io  bia  behalf  if  he  would  make  aa  aaaple  eoofeasion  (  but  as  he 
waa,  to  raalitiy,  paasessed  of  no  traasonabto  secrets,  be  would  not  procure  lito 
by  toiaebood  aad  isMpostore.  He  suffered  with  eahaneas  and  aonstouey*  and 
ta  the  laat  jperaiated  in  tbe  atroogaat  protoatotiona  of  bia  innoeenoe. 

Tba  trial  af  ColaaMo  waa  aocceeded  by  tbeae  af  Ireland,  Pick.*  [a.  d.  1879. 
oriagf  and  Graver  Iraland,  a  Jesuit,  was  aaouaed  by  Gates  and  bedloe,  tbe 
Aoly  witBasaaa  against  htm;  aod  they  swore  that  be  was  one  of  tba  fifty 
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lesaiti  wlio  had  rigned  ike  greet  resold e  andsst  the  king.  He  tMrmidA,  and 
proved,  that  he  was  in  Staffordshire  all  the  month  of  Aafpist,  a  time  when 
Oates  asserted  he  was  in  London.  The  jarv  brooght  him  m  guilty,  and  the 
judge  oommended  their  verdict.  It  was  in  the  same  manner  sworn  that  Pick- 
ering and  Grove  had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  assassinate  the  king, 
and  had  provided  themselves  with  screwed  pistols  and  silver  bullets^  They 
solemnly  protested  their  innocence,  yet  they  were  found  guilty.  All  these 
unhappy  men  went  to  execution  protesting  their  innocence ;  a  circumstance 
which  made  no  impression  on  the  spectators;  their  being  Jesmts  banished 
even  pity  from  their  sufferings. 

The  animosities  of  the  people,  bowerer,  seemed  a  little  appeased  by  the 
execution  of  these  four ;  but  a  new  train  of  evidence  was  now  discovered,  that 
kindled  the  flame  once  more.  One  Miles  Prance,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  pro- 
fessed Roman  catholic,  had  been  accused  by  Bedloe  of  being  an  accomplice 
in  sir  Bdmondbury's  murder ;  and,  upon  his  denial,  had  been  loaded  with 
heavy  irons,  and  thrown  into  the  condemned  hold,  a  place  oold,  dark,  and 
noisome.  Thero  the  poor  wretch  lay  groaning  and  exclaiming  that  he  was 
not  guilty ;  but  being  next  day  carried  before  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  threatened 
with  severe  punishment  in  case  of  obstinacy , lie  demanded  if  a  confession  would 
procuro  his  pardon.  Being  assured  of  that,  he  had  no  longer  courage  to 
resist,  but  confessed  himself  an  accomplice  in  Oodfroy's  murder.  He  soon 
after,  however,  retracted  his  evidence  beforo  the  king ;  but  the  same  rigours 
being  employed  against  him,  he  was  induced  to  conflrm  his  first  information. 
The  murder,  he  said,  was  committed  in  Somerset-house,  by  the  contrivance 
of  Gerard  and  Kelly,  two  Irish  priests ;  that  Laurence  Hill,  footman  to  the 
queen's  troasurer,  Robert  Green,  cushion-keeper  to  her  chapel,  and  Henry 
deny,  porter  of  the  palace,  followed  sir  Bdmondbory  at  a  distance,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  but  that  passing  by  Somerset-house, 
Green  throwing  a  twisted  handkerohief  over  his  head,  he  was  soon  strangled, 
and  the  body  carried  to  a  high  chamber  in  Somerset-house,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  another  apartment,  where  it  was  seen  by  Bedloe. 

Hill,  Green,  and'  Berrpr,  were  tried  upon  this  evidence :  though  Bedloe's 
narrative  and  Prance's  information  were  totally  irreconclleable,  and  though 
their  testimony  was  invalidated  by  contrary  evidence,  all  was  in  vain:  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  and  executed.  They  all  denied  their  guilt  at  exe- 
cution ;  and,  as  Berry  died  a  protestant,  this  dreumstanoe  was  regarded  as 
very  considerable.  But,  instead  of  stopping  the  current  of  crodulity,  it  only 
increased  the  people's  animosity  against  a  protestant,  who  could  at  once  be 
guilty  of  a  popish  plot,  of  murder,  and  of  denying  it  in  his  last  moments. 

This  frightful  persecution  continued  for  some  time ;  and  the  king,  contrary 
to  his  own  judgment,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  popular  fury.  White- 
bread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwick,  Gavan,  Turner,  and  Harconrt,  all 
of  them  of  the  same  order,  wero  brought  to  their  trial :  Langhorne  soon  after. 
Besides  Oates  and  Bedloe,  Bugdale,  a  new  witness,  appeared  against  the 
prisoners.  This  man  spread  the  alarm  still  farther,  and  even  asserted  that 
two  hundred  thousand  papists  in  England  were  ready  to  take  arms.  The  pri- 
soners proved,  by  sixteen  witnesses  from  St.  Omer's,  that  Oates  was  in  tiiat 
seminary  at  the  time  he  swore  he  was  in  London.  But,  as  they  wero  papists, 
their  testimony  could  g^in  no  manner  of  credit.  All  pleas  availed  them  no- 
thing ;  the  Jesuits  and  Langhorae  wero  condemned  and  executed,  with  their 
latest  breath  denying  the  crimes  for  which  they  died. 

The  informers  had  less  success  on  the  trial  of  sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  physician,  who,  though  they  swore  with  their  usual  animosity,  was 
acquitted.  His  condemnation  would  have  involved  the  queen  in  his  guilt ; 
and  it  is  probable  the  judge  and  jury  were  afraid  of  venturing  so  far. 
-  The  viscount  Stafford  was  the  last  man  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  these  bloody 
wretches:  Ibe  witnesses  produeed  against  him  were  Oates,  Dugdale,  and 
Turbervllle.  Oates  swore  that  he  saw  Fenwick,  the  Jesuit,  deliver  to  Stafford 
a  commission  from  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  constitoting  him  pay-master  of 
the  papal  army.  Dugdale  gave  testimony  that  the  prisoner  had  endeavoured 
to  engage  him  in  the  design  of  murdering  the  king.  Turberville  afilrmed  that 
Stafford,  in  his  own  bouse  at  Paris,  had  made  bun  the  same  proposal.    The 
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dMDoar  «pd  ontrage  «f  tlie  pofMriaee  against  the  priaimar  wetm  very  §c6at( 
ke  was  fiooad  fir<>>^^j9  &>ul  eaadttnomd  to  be  kaaged  and  qaattered ;  but  the 
Idof  dhaaped  the  senteace  iato  that  of  beheading.  He  was  eaeculed  oa 
To««r-hill,  where  even  his  penecutors  eoald  not  farboar  abeddiag  leacft  a^ 
the  serene  fortitade  whicfa  jhooe  ia  every  featore,  motion,  and  accent,  of  this 
aged  DoUeiaan.  Some  other  lords,  who  were  takea  ap  and  iaiprisoned  u|mmi 
the  former  endonce,  wero  tried  and  acquitted  eame  time  after,  wJben  the  peo- 
ple began  to  recover  from  tbctr  fian^. 

Bat  whale  these  proseeatiooa  wane  going  forward,  raiaad  hy  the  credo Uijr 
of  the  people,  and  seconded  by  the  artifice  of  the  parliament,  other  designs 
equally  vindictivv  were  earned  oa.  The  lond^treaBurer  Daahy  was  iatpeached 
in  tbe  house  of  oommons  by  Beymoor  bis  enemy.  The  prinoipal  change 
against  him  was  bis  having  written  a  letter  Id  Kontagne,  the  kmg^B  ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  directing  him  to  sell  the  king's  good  officefl  at  Ibe  treaty  ol' 
Nimegaen,  to  the  king  of  France,  for  a  pertaia  sum  of  money ;  oaairary  le  the 
genenil  intereats  of  the  oonCederates,  aad  even  tboae  of  his  own  kingdom. 
This  was  a  charge  he  eonld  not  deny ;  and,  thoogh  the  king  was  moi^  cojpar 
ble  than  tbe  minister,  yat  the  proaecolion  was  carried  on  agnlait  him  with 
Agnnr.  Bat  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  the  kiog  resolvod  ta  defend  hiuL 
Chaiies  aasored  the  parliament,  that,  as  he  had  acted  in  every  thiag  by  ku 
oadora,  be  deemed  him  lentireiy  idameieas ;  jmd  tiKmgh  be  woald  deprive  him 
of  all  his  emplojmeats,  yet  he  would  positively  insist  on  his  personal  safety. 
Tbe  tords  were  obliged  to  sahmit:  however,  they  went  on  to  impeach  him, 
and  Danby  was  aent  ta  the  Tower;  hot  no  wone  oooseqoenoas  eosaed. 

Tbese  fisrions  proceedings  had  aJl  been  carried  oa  by  a  hoaae  of  oommons 
ibat  had  nowoontfaned  nndissdved  for  above  seventeen  years;  the  kin^, 
tberefore,  waa  eeselved  to  tiy  a  new  one,  whicfa  he  Iumw  could  not  he  more 
nnmaaageable  than  the  Idrmer.  Howevor,  the  new  parliament  did  not  ia  tho 
least  abate  in  Ibe  activity  and  obstinacy  of  their  pnedeoessors.  The  king, 
indeed,  elmaged  his  eanncil,  by  Ae  advice  of  sir  WiUiam  Temple,  and  .ad- 
naitlad  iabi  it  many  of  bath  parlaes,  by  wbiob  he  hoped  to  appease  his  oppo- 
nenas ;  hnC  tbe  enininihy  to  popery  had  taken  too  fast  a  possession  of  B»en'a 
amnds  i^  be  lamoved  by  so  ieefale  a  remedy.  This  boose  nesolved  to  strilLO 
at  U»t  mot  of  the  evil  which  threatened  them  from  a  papiah  soeoessor ;  aad, 
after  some  deliberations,  a  bill  was  hrongbt  in  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
dnbe  of  Yoik  team  tbe  erowns  of  Baghind  and,  Ireland.  It  was  by  that  in- 
tended Ibat  the  aawseignty  of  tbese  Jdngdons,  apon  the  lung's  deatfi  or  resi^- 
nalion,  abonld  dewolvo  to  the  person  next  in  snceeasioa  to  the  dake;  and 
that  aH  acts  ^  royalty  which  this  pnace  ahonM  afterwards  perforaa,  should 
net  anly  be  votd,  bat  deemed  treason.  This  ia^portnnt  bill  pasaed  tbe  iowar 
iMnae  bj  a  nufsoty  of  aaventy-asne. 

Nordidiboir  effarta  rest  ben;  the  eommoas  voted  tbe  blag's  standisi^ 
nmy  nnd  gnatds  ta  be  iliegaL  They  proceeded  to  estabUsh  limits  to  tbe 
Uni^s  power  of  imprisotang  debnauents  at  will.  It  was  now  that  the  oele- 
bsated  atalate  called  the  Habeaa-Oorpns  net  was  |>aased»  wbiob  aonfirms  the 
anhf eot  In  an  absoJate  seencity  from  ep^sesaive  power.  By  this  act,  it  wae 
^robibiiad  to  send  any  noe  to  piiaans  beyond  tbe  sea :  no  judge,  under  aevcne 
fenakiet,  mas  ta  rcfase  to  any  prisaner  ki»  writ  «f  habti^^orpw,  by  Fhiqh 
the  i^oler  was  to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  whence  Ibe  writ 
bad  Its  aaaw,  and  ta  oerttfy  the  eaase  of  his  impnsonnient  and  deteatioa.  If 
tbe  gaol  lie  within  twenty  miks  of  Ibe  jodge,  tbe  wdtmuat  be  obeyed  in  thrive 
-days,  and  aa  paoportionafaly  for  gvealer  dtatames.  Bvery  pnaoncir  mvtst  be 
indielad  the  tat  'tonn  of  his  conunltment,  and  bron^ht  .to  tml  4be  subsequent 
damn ;  and  no  aMn,  after  bouig  eatattsed  bj  oanrt,can  be.ffeHX)mmitted  tof  the 

This  lasr jdaate  svooid  have  been  aaficient  to  endear  tbe  padiameot  that 
4nadeitto|>oabeiity;aiiditwouldbavebeeaweUsftbeyhadr«stadtbere.  The 
-dnke  of  Yofk  bad  retired  to  firaasels  during  those  tnauUes ;  •but  an  indispo- 
tfitloa  of  tbe  Ung  Jad  bim  back  to  Englaiid,  ta  be  ready,  in  ease  of  anf  sinU- 
dcraomdBBt,to aasmt  his  ri^ aa  the  thrane.  After  prevailing  upon  his  bro- 
ther io  disgsaae  tbe  dube  of  MonnmBth,  a  natmral  son  of  tbe  king,  by  one 
Wahtai,  ^adnov  baoame  mry  pnpabv^  be  biauelf  rotised  X9  3QoUand» 
14.  2U 
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nader  pretence  of  still  qnietiDg  the  apprehensions  of  the  English  nation;  bot, 
in' reality,  to  strengthen  his  interests  there.  This  session  served  still  more  to 
inflame  the  country  party,  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  dake  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  were  resolTed  to  support  him  against  the  dake  of  York.  Mobs, 
petitions,  pope-bnmings,  were  artifices  employed  to  keep  tip  the  terrors  of 
popery,  and  alarm  the  court.  The  parliament  had  shewn  fayoar  to  the 
Yarious  tribes  of  informers,  and  that  served  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
miscreants ;  but  plots  themselTcs  also  became  more  numerous.  Plot  was  set 
up  against  plot ;  and  the  people  were  still  kept  suspended  in  dreadftil  appre- 
hension. 

The  Meal-Tub  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  was  brought  forward  to  the  public 
on  this  occasion.  One  Dangerfield,  more  infamous,  if  possible,  than  Gates 
and  Bedloe,  a  wretch  who  had  been  set  in  the  pillory,  scourged,  branded^ 
and  transported,  for  felony  and  coining,  hatched  a  plot  in  conjunction  with  a 
midwife,  whose  name  was  Collier,  a  Roman-catholic,  of  abandoned  character, 
Dangerfield  began  by  declaring  that  there  was  a  design  on  foot  to  set  up  a 
new  form  of  government,  and  remove  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  He 
communicated  this  intelligence  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  sup- 
plied him  with  money,  and  countenanced  his  discovery.  He  hid  some  sedi- 
tious papers  in  the  lodgings  of  colonel  Mansel ;  and  then  conducted  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  to  his  apartment,  to  search  for  smuggled  merchandise. 
The  papers  were  found ;  and  the  council,  having  examined  the  affair,  con- 
oluded  they  were  forged  by  Dangerfield.  They  ordered  all  the  places  he  fre- 
quented to  be  searched ;  and  in  the  house  of  Ciellier,  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered  upon  paper,  concealed  in  a  meal-tub ;  whence 
the  plot  bad  its  name.  Dangerfield,  being  committed  to  Newgate,  made  an 
ample  confession  of  the  forgery,  which,  though  probably  entirely  of  his  own 
contrivance,  he  ascribed  to  the  earl  of  CasUemain,  the  countess  of  Povris, 
and  the  five  lords  in  the  Tower.  He  said  that  the  design  was  to  suborn  wit- 
nesses to  prove  a  charge  of  sodomy  and  perjury  upon  Oates,  to  assassinate 
the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  accuse  the  dukes  of  Monmouth  and  Buckingham,  the 
earis  of  Bssex,  Halifax,  and  others,  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy against  the  king  and  his  brother.  Upon  this  iuCoimation  the  eari  of  Cas- 
tlemain  and  the  countess  of  Powis  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  king  him- 
self was  suspected  of  encouraging  this  imposture. 

But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  the  adverse  parties  endeavoured  to  supplant 
each  oUier.  Tumultuous  petitions  on  the  one  hand,  and  flattering  addresses 
on  the  other,  were  sent  up  from  all  quarters.  Wherever  the  country  party 
prevailed,  petitions,  filled  with  grievanoes  and  apprehensions,  were  sent  to 
the  king  with  an  air  of  humble  insolence.  Wherever  the  church,  or  the  court 
party,  prevailed,  addresses  were  framed,  containing  expresidons  of  the  highest 
regaird  to  his  majesty,  and  the  deepest  abkorretue  of  those  who  endeavoured 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  the  nation  came  to  be  distinguished 
into  PetUvmers  and  Abharrerg,  Whig  and  Tory  also  were  first  used  as 
terms  of  mutual  reproach  at  this  time.  The  Whigs  were  so  denominated 
from  a  cant  name  given  to  the  sour  Scotch  conventiclers,  {wkuf  being  milk 
turned  sour.)  The  Tories  were  denominated  from  the  Irish  banditti  so  ealled, 
whose  usual  manner  of  bidding  people  deliver  was  by  the  Irish  word  tor^ty  or 
give  me. 

As  this  parliament  seemed  even  to  surpass  the  former  in  jealousy  and 
resentment,  the  king  was  induced  to  dissolve  it ;  and  could  willingly  have 
never  applied  to  another.  But  his  necessities,  cans^  by  his  want  of  eeo- 
nomy,  and  his  numberless  needy  dependents,  obliged  bim  to  call  another. 
A.  D.  1060.1  However,  every  change  seemed  only  to  inflame  the  evil ;  and 
his  new  parliament  seemed  willing  to  outdo  even  their  predecessors.  Bvery 
step  they  took  betrayed  that  aeal  with  which  they  were  animated.  They  voted 
the  legality  of  petitioning  the  king ;  they  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the 
abhorrers,  who,  in  their  addresses  to  the  crown,-  had  expressed  their  disap- 
probation of  those  petitions.  Great  numbers  of  these  were  seined  by  thm 
order,  from  all  parts  of  Bngland,  and  committed  to  close  custody :  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  which  had  been  so  carefully  guarded  by  their  own 
recent  law,  was  every  day  violated  by  their  arbitrary  and  capricious  eooimii* 
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melits.  Od«  Stewdl,  of  Exeter,  wu  the  person  that  pot  a  stop  to  their  pro* 
oeedingi ;  he  refased.  to  obey  the  sergeant  at  arms  who  was  sent  to  apprehend 
him;  he  stood  opon  his  defence,  and  said  he  knew  no  law  by  which  they  pre- 
tended to  commit  him.  The  honse.  finding  it  e<]nally  dangeroas  to  proceed 
or  to  recede,  got  off  by  an  evasion.  They  inserted  in  their  votes,  that 
Stawell  w^  indisposed ;  and  a  month's  time  was  allowed  him  for  his  recovery. 
It  is  happy  for  the  nation,  that,  should  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap  the 
bounds  of  their  authority,  aud  order  men  capriciously  to  be  committed  to  pri- 
son, there  is  no  power,  in  case  of  resistance,  that  cab  compel  the  prisoner 
to  sobmit  to  their  deerees. 

But  the  chief  point  which  the  commons  laboured  to  obtain,  was  the  Exelu^ 
iian  BUl^  which,  though  the  former  house  had  voted  it,  was  never  passed 
into  a  Jaw,  Shaftesbury,  and  many  considerable  men  of  the  party,  had  ren- 
dered themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  York,  that  they  could  find 
safety  in  no  measure  but  his  ruin.  Monmouth's  friends  hoped  that  the 
exclusion  of  James  would  make  room  for  their  own  patron.  The  catholic 
bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York  influenced  numbers;  and  his  tyrannies,  which 
were  practised  without  control  while  he  continued  in  Scotland,  rendered  him 
odious  to  thousands.  In  a  week,  therefore,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  a  motion  was  made  for  bringing  in  an  exclusion  bill,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  ^  The  debates  were  carried  on  with  great 
violence  on  both  sides ;  the  bill  was  defended  b^r  lord  Rnssel,  sir  William 
Jones,  sir  Francis  Winnington,  sir  Henry  Capel,  sir  William  Pnlteney,  colo- 
nel Titns,  Treby,  Hampden,  and  Montague.  It  was  opposed  by  sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  secretary  of  state ;  sir  John  Earnley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
by  Hyde,  Seymour,  and  Temple.  The  bill  passed  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
honse.of  commons,  but  was  opposed  in  the  house  of  peers  with  better  soc- 
cesa.  Shaftesbury,  Sunderland,  and  Essex,  argued  for  it  Halifax  chiefly 
conducted  the  arguments  against  it.  The  king  was  present  during  the  whole 
debate,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out  by  a  great  majo- 
rity. All  the  bishops,  except  three,  voted  against  it ;  for  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  church  of  England  was  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence 
of  presbyterianism  than  of  popery. 

The  commons  were  extremely  mortified  and  enraged  at  the  rejection  of 
their  favourite  bill ;  and,  to  shew  how  strongly  they  resented  the  indulgence 
that  was  shewn  to  popery,  they  passed  a  bill  for  easing  the  protestant  dis- 
senters, and  for  repealing  such  acts  as  tended  to  their  persecution.  They 
proceeded  to  bring  in  bills,  which,  though  contributing  to  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  yet  probably  at  that  period  were  only  calculated  to  excite  them 
to  Insurrection.  They  bad  thoughts  of  renewing  the  triennial  act ;  of  conti- 
nuing the  judges  in  their  offices  during  good  behaviour ;  of  ordering  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  the  security  of  the  protest- 
ant religion.  They  voted  that,  till  the  exclusion  bill  should  be  enacted,  they 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any 
supply ;  and,  to  prevent  his  taking  other  methods  to  get  mone^,  they  voted, 
that  whoever  should  advance  money  upon  any  branches  of  the  kingp's  revenue, 
should  be  responsible  to  parliament  for  his  conduct.  The  lung,  finding  that 
there  were  no  hopes  of  extorting  either  money  or  obedience  from  the  com- 
A.  D.  1681.]  mons,  came  to  a  resolution  of  once  more  dissolving  the  parlia- 
ment. His  usher  of  the  black-rod  accordingly  came  to  dissolve  them,  while 
they  were  voting  that  the  dissenters  shoum  he  encouraged,  and  that  the 
papists  had  burned  the  city  of  London. 

The  parliament  thus  dissolved,  it  was  considered  as  a  doubt,  whether  the 
king  would  ever  call  another;  however,  the  desire  he  had  of  being  supplied 
with  money  surmounted  his  fears  from  every  violence  a  pariiament  might 
offer.  But  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
at  once  both  potent  and  factious,  was  an  improper  place  for  assembling  a 
parliament  that  would  be  steadfast  in  the  king's  interests ;  he  therefore  re- 
solved at  once  to  punish  the  Londoners,  by  shewing  his  suspicions  of  their 
loyalty,  and  to  reward  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford,  by  bringing  down  his  par- 
liament to  that  mty.  Accordingly,  a  pariiament  was  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Oxford ;  and  measures  were  taken  on  both  sides  to  engage  the  partisans  to 
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to  atratp—  fat  tk«ir  wmalkaUaaB,  In  AiSt  as  in  the  late  pMllMBeat,  the 
trj  pMtjrpredMMifttod :  the  pariiimitnry  teadtre  eanM  to  tkat  city,  atlcadid 
nvi  oaljr  £5  tkeir  strvatitay  bat  with  Dmaeroas  baada  of  their  retafagra.  Tba 
iMir  London  meaibMra  ware  foUawed  by  great  moltkodas  waaisBip  rilKiiMla,  ia 
vhich  ware  irvron  these  wards,  ^  No  popery  \  No  slavery  1"  The  Jdan'  waa  oat 
l>efaiad  them  in  the  aaathet  aad  formidahla  appaaraace  of  his  goards ;  so  that 
the  parliaaieBt  rather  h<»9  the  appearaaae  of  a  aiiiitavy  oongress  ibam  ef  a 
aiTiJ  assemUy. 

Tbu  pariiaaiatit  ttoA  exactly  in  the  stepa  of  the  former.  The  eomanemi, 
having  ohosen  the  same  speaker  who  had  filled  the  ehair  ia  the  last  partia- 
meat^  oidtred  the  votes  to  be  printed  every  day»  that  the  paldio  might  he 
Ac«|aainted  with  the  subject  of  their  deltbmlioBS.  The  bill  for  ezchisieit 
waa  mare  fieiedy  nrged  than  ever.  Bmloy,  one  of  the  lung's  arfnisters,  pro- 
noaed  that  the  duke  sheald  he  baniahed,  Smof;  life,  five  hnadred  miles  ftom 
Aogland ;  and  that,  upon  the  kiniir'a  death,  the  sent  heir  sbenid  be  coasti- 
tated  regent,  with  re|^  pPolirer.  Yet  even  this  eapecHent,  whieh  left  the  d|ike 
tie  bare  tide  of  kkig^  ooald  aot  obtain  the  attentioa  of  the  hease.  Noti^i^ 
bat  a  total  exchuioaooold  satisfy  them. 

Xaob  parfy  had  now  ftir  soaie  tiaw  reviled  and  ridienled  eaeh  ether  ia 
paoqpUeta  and  libels ;  and  this  praotiee,  at  last,  was  attended  with  an  ineideat 
that  deserves  notice^  One  Fitabarris,  an  Irish  papist,  depeadent  cm  the 
dnahesa  of  Pertsmoath,  one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  used  to  sapply  her  with 
these  occasieaal  pablioatioas.  But  he  was  resolved  to  add  to  their  namber, 
by  hie  ew&  endeavoors ;  aad  employed  one  Everard,  a  Sootehmoa,  to  write  a 
libel  against  die  king  aad  the  dnke  of  York*  The  Scot  was  actaaily  a  wpy 
§ot  the  opposite  party ;  and,  sopposiug  diis  a  trick  to  eatrap  him,  he  dis^ 
.eovered  te  whole  to  sir  WiUiam  Waller,  an  eminent yostice  el  peace;  and 
ta  oonvinoe  him  of  the  trnth  of  his  infonnatiott>  posted  him  aad  two  other 
persoas  privately,  where  they  heard  the  whole  eonfbrenee  between  Fitabarris 
and  himself.  The  Mbel,  composed  between  thtm,  was  replete  with  raneoor 
and  seorrility.  Waller  carried  the  iatelligenee  to  the  kiog,  and  obtained  a 
warraat  for  eammitdni^  Fitaharris,  who  bappeaed  at  that  very  time  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing  himself  ia  the  hands  of  a  party  from 
which  he  expected  ne  meveyv  he  resolved  to  side  with  them,  and  throw  the 
odiam  el  the  Uhel  upon  the  ooart,  who,  he  said,  were  willing  to  draw  np  a 
libel,  whieh  shoaM  be  imputed  to  the  exefcuienists^  and  thas  render  them 
hateRil  ta  tbe  people.  He  eahanaed  his  services  with  tlie  ceaatry  party  by  a 
new  popish,  ptot,  still  mere  tremendoas  than  any  ef  tbe  foregoing.  He  bronght 
in  thn  duke  o<  York  aa  a  principai  accomplioe  in  this  plot,  aad  as  a  contriver 
in  ike  mnrder  ef  sis  EdinoBdhary  Godfrey. 

The  king  imprisoned  Fitaharris ;  the  commons  avowed  his  eaasot  They 
voted  liat  he  sfaoold  be  impeached  by  themaelves,  to  sereea  him  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  Justiee ;  the  lords  rejected  tbe  impeachment ;  the  commons 
asasrted  their  right;  a  oommetion  was  likely  to  ensue ;  and  the  king,  to  break 
off  the  ceaiestt  went  to  the  hooee  aad  dissolved  the  parliament,  with  a  fixed 
resohition  never  to  call  anotimn 

This  vigoroua  measure  was  a  Uow  that  the  parliament  did  not  expect ;  and 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  tioKS  coald  have  justified  the  king's  manner 
of  proeeeditog.  From  dmt  moannt,  which  ended  the  parliamentary  commo« 
tions,  Charies  seemed  to  role  with  despotic  power ;  and  he  was  resolved  to^ 
leave  the  snceesaion  to  his  brother,  bat  ologged  with  all  the  foalts  and  misfor- 
tunes of  his  own  administration.  His  temper,  whieh  had  always  been  easy 
and  mercifdl,  now  became  arbitrary,  and  even  craei ;  he  entertained  spies  and 
iaformers  ronnd  die  throne,  and  imprisoned  ail  snob  aa  he  thonght  most  dar- 
ing in  tbeir  designs. 

He  resolved  to  bumble  the  presby terians :  these  were  divested  of  their  em- 
ployments and  their  places,  and  their  oflbes  given  to  such  as  held  with  the 
court,  and  approved  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  The  clergy  began  to 
testify  their  aeal  aad  their  principles  by  their  writiags  and  their  sermons ; 
but,  though  among  these  tbe  partisans  of  the  kiog  wen  the  most  name- 
roes,  those  of  the  opposite  faction  were  the  most  enterprising.  The  fcing 
openly  espoused  the  oaoae  of  the  fosmer ;  and  thoa  plaeteg  himself  at 
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fte  bo«t  of  •  fiMlloB^ke  depiimi  HmtWyoi  LoudM^  wImI  kad  knif  bewlei 
Ihe  popafeu  poftjFt  of  their  •harter.  It  w«»  not  till  after  »»  alfjest  sabnieikm 
tint  be  restoted  U  to  tbciB,  haTiag^  pMaiiely  striljeeted  tba  eiiettian  •#  iMr 
■sgijiratce  to  h»  inmediale  Hotbontjr 

Temn  also  were  aot  wanting  to  cooflrra  this  new  wp^im  of  noaaMiiy. 
Fit^araa  was  brought  to  Ua  trial  before  a  jury,  and  coDdemaed  and  exeoafedl 
The  wholo  gang  of  fpies,  witneMea,  Moimeriy  suborners,  who  had  long 
been  eoooaraged  and  sapfMrted  by  tho  leading  patriots,  findiog  bow  that  tile 
kiaf  was  entirely  Master,  tomed  short  apoo  tMr  aoeleat  drnrers,  and  offftred 
their  oridenee  against  thoeo  who  had  first  pat  thea^  in  motion.  The  hiog^ 
iniiiiitwiy  with  a  iMwrid  satisfiMnion,  gave  theas  eanntenaaeo  and  enooflnnige>- 
Bieat;  so  that  soon  the  same  emehies  and  the  same  injustice  were  praetised 
aganut  presbyteriaa  schemes,  that  had  been  employed,  against  eatMio 


Tho  first  peiaoa  that  fell  nadcff  Hio  displeasnre  of  the  ninistiT,  was  one 
Stefdwa  College,  a  London  joiner,  who  bad  become  so  noted  fbr  his  neal 
against  popery,  that  he  went  by  tbo  name  of  tho  Protestant  Jdaer.  He  had 
attooded  the  city  members  to  Oxford,  armed  with  sword  and  pistol ;  he  bad 
aomelimos  been  beard  to  speak  nrreverenUy  of  tho  king,  and  was  now  pre* 
aonted  by  the  grand  jury  of  London  as  guilty  of  sedition.  Tbo  sheriffs  eC 
London  wore  in  strong  opposition  to  the  coart ;  mkt  the  grand  jory,  namad  by 
tliem,  rejeoted  the  bill  against  College.  Howertr,  tbe  court  were  not  to  be 
foiled  so ;  thoy  sent  the  prisoner  to  Oxford,  where  tho  treason  was  said  to 
bare  been  committed,  and  there  tried  him  before  a  partial  judge  and  a  packed 
jury.  Ho  was  accused  by  Dogdate,  Tnrberrillc,  and  others  wb*  had  afready 
gircB  evidenoo  against  the  catholics ;  aad  the  nation  saw  thomseiyes  reduced 
lo  a  rjdicalous  dileauna  upon  their  testimsay.  The  jury,  who  were  reyalists, 
eoold  not  aocept  their  e? idancc,  as  they  bdiared  them  to  be  abandoned  Mars ; 
Bor  yet  coald  thoy  reject  it,  as  they  were  taaght  by  Ihcir  opponents  to  tbink 
their  eridenoe  suttoienC  for  eonirictioo.  College  defended  hunself  with  great 
proscace  of  mind,  and  invalidated  tkeir  tcslimoay.  But  aH  wa»  in  vam.  The 
jury,  after  half  an  hoar's  deliberation,  brought  him  in  gu^,  and  the  specta- 
tors testified  their  inhuman  pleasure  with  a  shoot  of  applause.  He  bore  hh 
fate  with  unshaken  fortitude,  and  at  the  plaoe  of  execation  denied  the  crime 
for  wUoh  ho  had  been  condemned. 

Bnt  higher  Tcngeanee  was  deasnnded  by  the  king,  whose  resentment  was 
diiefly  levelled  against  the  carl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  not  without  reason.  No 
sums  were  spared  to  seek  fiir  evidence,  and  eren  to  suborn  witnesses,  agarnst 
this  intriguing  and  formidablo  man.  A  bill  of  iadictment  being  presented 
to  tbe  grand  jury,  witnesses  were  examined,  who  swore  ts  such  Incredible  cir- 
cumstanoes  as  nrast  bare  invalidated  their  tcstinkony,  even  If  they  had  not 
been  branded  as  penured  villaias.  Among  his  papers,  indeed,  a  drau^t  of 
an  association  was  louad,  which  migfat  have  been  construed  into  treason; 
bat  it  was  not  ia  tbe  earl's  hand-writing,  nor  could  his  adversaries  prove  that 
hm  bad  ever  communicated  this  scheme  to  any  body,  or  signified  his  approba- 
tion of  aay  such  project.  The  sheriffs  had  summoned  a  jury  whose  principles 
eoindided  with  those  of  tbe  earl :  and  that  probably,  more  than  ai^  want  of 
pfO<if,  pfocured  his  safety. 

The  power  of  tbe  crown  by  this  tine  became  irresistible.  Tbe  punishment 
of  the  city  of  London  was  so  morttfyiog  a  circonistaoee,  Aat  all  [a.  d.  Id63. 
the  other  corporations  in  England  soon  began  to  fear  tbe  same  treatment,  and 
most  of  them  were  successively  induced  to  surrender  their  charters  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Considerable  subm  were  exacted  for  restoring  these  cfaar- 
tcra;  and  all  tiw  ofices  of  power  and  profit  were  left  at  tbe  disposal  of  the 
crawa.  Resistance  now,  however  justifiable,  could  not  be  a94e ;  and  all  pru- 
doat  men  saw  no  other  expcdieat,  bpt  peaceably  submitting  to  the  present 
grievances.  But  there  was  a  party  in  England  that  still  cherished  their  former 
ideas  of  fireedom,  and  vrere  resolved  to  hanard  every  daifger  in  its  defence. 

This,  like  all  other  combinations,  was  made  op  of  men,  some  guided  by 
prima  pie  to  the  subversiott  of  the  present  despotic  power,  some  by  interest, 
aad  many  more  by  revenge.  Some  time  before,  in  the  year  1681,  the  kirig 
had  bcea  seined  with  a  fit  of  sickaess  at  Windsor,  which  gave  a  great  alarm 
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to  the  iraibUo.  ShaftetVary  had  even  then  attempted  to  exelnde  ^le  dnke  of 
York  from  the  snoceBsion,  and  united  with  the  duke  of  Monmontfa,  lord  Rosael, 
and  lord  Grey:  in  ease  of  the  king's  death,  they  eonipired  to  rise  in  arms,  and 
vindicate  their  opinions  by  the  sword.  Shaftesbury's  imprisonment  and 
trial,  for  some  time  pat  a  stop  to  these  designs ;  but  they  soon  revived  with 
his  release.  Monmoath  engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  Brandon,  sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other  geoUcmen  in  Cheshire.  Ijord  Rossel  fixed  a  cor- 
respondence with  sir  William  Courtenay,  sir  Francis  Rowe,  and  sir  Francis 
•Drake,  who  promised  to  raise  the  West.  Shaftesbury,  with  one  Ferguson, 
an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  restless  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which 
the  confederates  chiefly  relied.  It  was  now  that  this  turbulent  man  found  his 
schemes  most  likely  to  take  efiect.  After  the  disappointment  and  destruction  of 
a  hundred  plots,  he  at  last  began  to  be  sore  of  the  present  But  this  scheme, 
like  all  the  former,  was  disappointed.  The  caution  of  lord  Russel,  who  induced 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  o£r  the  enterprise,  saved  the  kingdom  from  the 
horrors  of  civil  war ;  while  Shaftesbury  was.  so  struck  with  a  sense  of  his  im- 
pending danger,  that  he  left  his  house,  and  lurking  about  the  city,  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners  into  open  insurrection.  >At  last,  enraged 
at  the  numberless  cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated  his  pro- 
jects, he  threatened  to  begin  with  his  friends  alone.  However,  after  a  long 
struggle  between  fear  and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success,  and  fled 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  ended  his  turbulent  life  aoon 
after,  without  beiuf  pitied  by  his  friends,  or  feared  by  his  enemies. 

The  loss  of  Shaftesbury,  though  it  retarded  the  views  of  the  conspirators, 
did  not  suppress  them.  A  council  of  six  was  erected,  consisting  of  Mon- 
mouth, Russel,  Essex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grand- 
son to  the  great  man  of  that  name.  These  corresponded  with  Aigyle  and 
the  malcontent^  in  Scotland,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  scheme  of  the 
insurrection,  though  they  widely  differed  in  principles  from  each  other.  .Mon- 
mouth aspired -at  the  crown;  Rossel  and  Hampden  proposed  to  exclude  the 
duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  and  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation ; 
Sidney  was  for  restoring  the  republic,  and  Essex  joined  in  the  same  wish.  Lord 
Howard  was  an  abandoned  man|  who,  having  no  principles,  sought  to  em- 
broil the  nation,  to  gratify  his  private  interest  in  the  confusion. 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy,  and  such  their  motives.  But 
there  was  also  a  set  of  subordinate  conspirators,  who  frequently  met  toge- 
ther, and  carried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to  Monmoath  and  his  council. 
Among  these  men  were  colonel  Rumsey,  an  old  republican  officer,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Walcot,  of  the  same  stamp,  Goodenough,  nnder-sherifl'  of 
London,  a  zealous  and  noted  party  man,  Ferguson,  the  dissenting  minister, 
and  several  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradesmen.  But  Rumsey  and  Fergu- 
son were  the  only  persons  who  had  access  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy. These  men  in  their  meetings  embraced  the  most  desperate  resolutions. 
They  proposed  to  assassinate  the  king  in  his  way  to  Newmarket:  Rumboid, 
one  of  the  party,  possessed  a  farm  upon  that  road,  called  the  Rye-house ;  and 
thence  the  conspiracy  was  denominated  the  Rye-house  Plot.  They  deli- 
berated upon  a  scheme  of  stopping  the  king's  coach  by  overturning  a  cart  on 
the  highway  at  this  place,  and  shooting  him  through  the  hedges.  The  house 
in  wmch  the  king  lived  at  Newmarint  took  fire  accidentally,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Newmarket  eight  days  sooner  than  was  expected,  to  which 
circumstance  his  safety  was  ascribed. 

Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  m 
prosecution  for  arresting  the  lord-nuiyor  of  London,  resolved  to  earn  his  par- 
don by  discovering  this  plot  to  the  ministry.  Colond  Rumsey,  and  West,  a 
lawyer,  no  sooner  understood  that  this  man  had  informed  against  them,  than 
they  agreed  to  save  their  lives  by  turning  king's  evidence,  and  they  surren* 
d'ered  themselves  accordingly.  Shephard,  another  oonspirator,  being  appre- 
hended, confessed  all  he  knew,  and  general  orders  were  soon  issued  out  for 
apprehending  the  rest  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Monmouth  ab- 
sconded ;  Russel  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  Grey  escaped ;  Howard  was  taken, 
concealed  in  a  chimney ;  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  were  soon  after  as- 
rested,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  lord  Howard  an  evidence  against  them. 
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Wftleot  wu  first  broagbt  to  trial  and  coodemned,  together  with  Hone  and 
Rouse,  two  assoeiates  in  the  conspiracy,  upon  the  evidence  of  Romsey,  West, 
and  Sbephard.  They  died  penitent,  acknowledging  the  jnstice  of  the  sen- 
tence by  which  they  were  exeented.  A  ranch  gpreater  sacri6ce  was  shortly 
after  to  follow.  This  was  the  lord  Russel,  (son  of  the  earl  of  Bedfbrd,)  who 
had  namberless  good  qualities,  and  had  been  led  into  this  conspiracy  firom  a 
conTiction  of  the  duke  s  intentions  to  restore  popery.  He  was  liberal,  popu- 
lar, bamane,  and  brave.  All  his  virtues  were  so  many  crimes  in  the  present 
suspicious  disposition  of  the  court  The  chief  evidence  against  bim  was  loid 
Howard,  a  man  of  very  bad  character,  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  was  now 
contented  to  take  life  upon  such  terms,  and  to  accept  of  infamous  safety. 
This  witness  swore  that  Russel  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  an  insurrection; 
but  he  acquitted  him,  as  did  also  Rumsey  and  West,  of  being  privy  to  the 
assassination.  His  own  candour  would  not  allow  him  to  deny  the  design  in 
which  be  really  was  concerned ;  but  his  confession  was  not  sufficient  to  con- 
Tict  him.  To  tiie  fact  which  principally  aimed  at  his  life  there  was  but  one 
witness,  and  the  law  required  two :  this  was  overruled ;  for  justice,  during 
this  whole  reign,  was  too  weak  for  the  prevailing  party.  The  jury,  who  were 
sealoos  royalists,  after  a  short  deliberation,  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty. 
After  his  condemnatioD,  the  king  was  strongly  solicited  in  his  favour.  Even 
asoncy,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  offered  to  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  by  the  earl  of  Bedford.  But  Charles  was  inexorable. 
He  dreaded  the  principles  and  popularity  of  lord  Russel,  and  resented  his  for- 
mer activity  in  promoting  the  bill  of  exclusion.  Lord  CaTcndish,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Russel,  offered  to  effect  his  escape,  by  exchanging  apparel 
with  him,  and  remaining  a  prisoner  in  his  room.  The  duke  of  Monmouth 
sent  a  message  to  him,  offering  to  surrender  himself,  if  he  thought  that  step 
would  contribute  to  his  safety.  Lord  Russel  generously  rejected  both  these 
expedients,  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with  admirable  fortitude.  His 
consort,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  finding  that  all 
supplications  were  vain,  took  leave  of  her  hnsband  without  shedding  a  tear; 
while,  as  be  parted  from  her,  he  turned  to  those  about  him—*'  Now,"  said 
he,  ''the  bitteraess  of  death  is  over."  Before  the  sheriffs  conducted  him  to 
the  scaffold,  he  wound  up  his  watch—'*  I  have  now  done  with  time,"  said  he, 
**  and  must  henceforth  think  of  eternity."  The  scaffold  for  bis  execution  was 
ereeted  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ;  he  laid  his  head  on  tiie  block  without  the 
least  change  of  countenance,  and  at  two  strokes  it  was  severed  firom  his 
body. 

The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  son  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  next 
brought  to  his  trial.  He  had  been  formerly  engaged  in  the  parliamentary  army 
aicainst  the  late  king,  and  was  even  named  on  the  high  court  of  justice  that 
tried  him,  but  had  not  taken  his  seat  among  the  judges.  He  had  ever 
opposed  Crom weirs  usurpation,  and  went  into  voluntary  banishment  upon 
the  Restoration.  His  affairs,  however,  requiring  his  return,  he  applied  to 
the  king  for  a  pardon,  and  obtained  his  request.  But  all  his  hopes  and  all 
his  reasonings  were  formed  upon  republican  principles.  For  his  adored 
republic  he  had  written  and  fought,  and  went  into  banishment,  and  ventured 
to  return.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  obnoxious  a  man  of  such  princi- 
ples was  to  a  court  that  now  was  not  even  content  with  limitations  to  its 
power.  The  ministry  went  so  far  as  to  take  illegal  methods  to  procure  his 
condemnation.  The  only  witness  that  deposed  against  Sidney  was  lord 
Howard,  and  the  law  required  two.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  out  a 
second  witness,  a  very  extraordinary  expedient  was  adopted.  In  ransack- 
ing his  closet,  some  discourses  on  government  were  found  in  his  own  hand- 
writini^,  containing  principles  favourable  to  liberty,  and  in  themselves  no 
way  subversive  of  a  limited  government.  By  overstraining  some  of  these, 
they  were  construed  into  treason.  It  was  in  vain  he  alleged  that  papers  were 
no  evidence ;  that  it  could  not  be  proved  they  were  written  by  him :  that,  if 
proved,  the  papers  themselves  contained  nothing  criminal.  His  defence  was 
overruled;  the  violent  and  inhuman  Jeffries,  who  was  now  chief-justice, 
easily  prevailed  on  a  partial  jury  to  declare  him  guilty;  and  his  execution 
soon  followed. 
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.  One  -coi  aDMMsely  ooatenplate  the  trasMotMoa  of  tU«  feisn  ^  tfMvt  Innwr : 
sncb  «  Motar«  of  factioiM  guilt  en  each  ade,  a  oevrt  at  oace  uimeraed  ia 
scttfuahty  and  bleiHl» «  people  aiued  j^ainat  eaahodier  with  the  oKiat  deadly 
aai«ieMtir«  and  no  ain^  party  to  be  foand  with  senae  enoogh  to  stem  the 
genemil  toneait  af  rancour  aod  lactiooa  aospioion. 

Hampden  waa  tried  soon  after;  and  aa  there  waa  nothing  to  affect  hb  life, 
he  was  #nad  forty  thousand  poanda.  Halloway,  a  oierohantof  Briaiol,  who 
had  4led  io  the  West  ladies,  was  brought  over,  condeained,  aod  exeoated. 
Sir  Thanaaa  Arautroog  also,  who  had  fled  to  HaUand,  waa  hro^^  over,  and 
ahawd  the  same  fata.  Xiord  Essex,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
was  found  in  an  ai^Ftmeat  with  his  throat  oat ;  but  whether  he  was  gailty  of 
8ttioide,ar  wbetlier  the  bigotry  of  the  times  might  not  have  indnced  aome 
asaasan  la  commit  the  crime,  oaaaot  now  be  haown. 

This  was  ihe  last  blood  that  waa  shed  for  an  impatation  of  plots  or  oenspi* 
lacies,  which  oontiaaed  daring  the  greatest  part  of  this  reign.  Nevectheleas, 
Hrecnseity  and  the  giaoray  suspicias  of  the  duke  of  York,  who,  ainoe  the  disso- 
hHianof  the  last  parliament,  daily  advanced  ia  power,  wove  dreadful  to  the 
nation.  Titus  Oaites  was  fined  a  hundred  thousand  ponnda  for  calling  him  a 
popiah  traiiar;  and  he  was  imprisoned  till  he  oootd  pay  it,  which  he  waa 
utterly  iaoapable  oC  ▲  like  iUegal  sentence  was  paaaed  upon  Jtattoat  Colt, 
for  the  same  affaooe.  &ir  Samuel  Baisardistaa  was  iaed  ten  thongand 
pounds,  for  haviag^  ia  aome  private  letters,  reBeeted  on  the  govcinment.  Qf 
all  those  who  were  concerned  vsi  the  late  con^iaoy,  scarcely  one  oaeaped 
the  aevori^  of  the  oour^  exoept  the  duke  of  Jjonmanth,  and  lie  waa  the 
■Mat  culpahle  of  any. 

At  this  period,  the  gwveramoat  lOf  Charles  was  as  abaoftnte  aa  that  «f  any 
maaojoh  in  Europe ;  bat,  ao  please  his  avbjecta  by  an  act  of  popnlariiy,  hie 
judged  it  proper  to  auury  ihe  lady  Anne,  his  aieoe,  to  prince  George,  bio* 
ther  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  waa  one  af  the  last  transaeliona  of  thia 
extraordinary  reign.  The  king  was  setced  with  a  sudden  fit,  which  icaem- 
bled  an  apoplexy ;  and  thaugh  he  was  recovered  from  it  by  bleeding,  yet  ho 
Feb.  6, 1686.]  languished  only  for  a  fow  daya,  and  then  expired,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twonty-fifth  of  his  reign,  lluring  his  il^ 
ness  some  cleigymon  of  the  church  of  England  attended  him,  to  whom  he  ^a- 
oovered  a  total  indifference.  Cathotic  priests  were  braoqiiht  to  hia  bed- 
aide,  and  (rom  liKir  hands  he  received  the  rilea  of  their  caoManniai.  Two 
papera  were  found  in  his  closet,  containmg  argumenta  in  fovonr  of  that  per- 
suasion. These  were  soon  after  published  by  James  his  successor,  by  which 
he  great]^  ii^urad  Jus  own  popnlanty  and  his  hiolher's  aoemory . 
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Janes  IL— a.  o.  1096  to  IMa 

Thc  duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  his  brother  by  the  title  of  lung  James  the 
Second,  had  been  bred  a  papist  by  iiis  mother,  and  was  strongly  higatod  to 
his  pianciples.  It  is  the  property  of  that  religion  aiawst  ever  to  conAmct  the 
aphsacof  theuaderstandia^:  and,  until  people  «re  in  sovie  measure  disen- 
gaged from  ita  pn^udi^^^*  ^  ^  impaaaibie  to  lay  a  j«st  claim  la  exteoaive 
views,  or  consistency  of  design.  The  intelleots  of  t^ s  prince  were  aatnfmlly 
weak;  and  the  education  he  had  received  veadered  him  adH  more  feeble. 
He  therefoie  conceived  the  loypractioable  preheat  of  reigning  in  the  arbitrary 
wanner  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  changing  the  eatablialMd  religion  of  hia 
eotiatry,  at «  time  when  his  pernon  was  hated,  and  the  eatablished  Fedigion 
paaaieimtely  laved.  The  peopia,  though  they  dospiaed  the  adomialMtion  of 
his  predacessor,  yet  loved  the  king.  They  were  willing  to  bear  wiHi  the 
fottits  of  ana  whose  whole  behavionr  was  one  contimiad  irntanfir  nf  affsbilitj ; 
bat  they  ware  by  no  means  wiUiag  to  grant  the  same  indidgance  Id  fiasMi^ 
aa  th^y  knew  him  to  he  gloomv,  proud,  bigoted,  and  craeL 

fiis  reign  began  with  acts  of  imprudenoe.    All  the  onatoma,  and  the  giealer 
part  of  the  excise,  that  had  been  voted  to  the  late  king  for  his  life  only,  wbm 


k^Mt  hf  f aoMfl,  wifhMt  t  mew  set  for  tteil  pnrp^ee.  He  likeviw  vmt 
openly  to  mams  with  ftll  tke  entig ni  of  bis  digail^,  uid  •▼en  tent  oae  €aryl 
as  his  agent  to  Rome,  to  make  submissions  to  the  pope,  to  pate  the  tray  for 
the  Te-  admisskm  of  Bngf and  IhIo  Itie  besom  of  the  eatbelie  ebnreh.  Tbese 
irerebatinaiispieioiis  symptoms  in  the  f ery  begisaiBg  of  his  reign;  bottlie 
progress  «o  way  fell  short  of  the  oommeneemeni. 

He  bad,  Imig  before  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  bad  an  inlrigae  with  Mrs. 
Sedley,  whom  be  afterwards  ereated  coontess  of  Dovebester ;  bint  being  now 
teM  ^at,  as  he  was  lo  eonvert  bis  people,  the  saoetity  of  his  manners  oagbt 
to  correspond  with  bis  professions,  Mrs.  Sedley  was  disearded,  and  be  re» 
rfgaed  htmself  to  the  ad^ce  of  the  ^een,  who  was  as  araeb  governed  hj 
priests  as  be.  From  the  soggestioas  of  these  men,  and  parlNnlariy  the 
Jesaits,  all  measures  were  taken.  One  Hay,  when  the  Spanish  ambassador 
ventured  to  advise  his  majesty  against  plaeiog  too  maeh  eoDfideoce  in  each 
kind  of  people,—*'  Is  it  net  the  oostom  in  iSpaia,^  said  iames, ''  for  the  kiag 
to  eonsoltwitb  his  ooafessor?"  **¥es,''  answered  the  ambassador,  '^aad 
^at  ia  the  reason  enr  affairs  saoeeed  so  very  ill." 

But  though  his  actions  might  serve  to  demenelraie  bis  aims,  yet  bis  <lirst 
paifisnent,  wlnofa  was  nraetly  composed  of  aealoos  Tories,  were  strongly 
massed  la  ooniply  with  all  the  maasores  of  the  crown,  ttvf  voted  onaai* 
monsly  that  they  wenld  settle  on  the  preseat  king,  dwriag  Jife,  aH  the  revenao 
enjoyed  by  the  late  king  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  For  this  &? our  James 
assured  them  of  his  resetalion  to  secure  them  ia  the  fuH  enjoyuMot  of  their 
laws ;  but  no  answer  eeald  be  extorted  from  him  wiih  regard  to  rsligian ;  tor 
that  be  was  seeretly  resolved  to  alter. 

To  pave  the  way  for  his  intended  conversioo  of  bis  people,  it  was  necessary 
to  undeceive  them  with  regard  to  the  late  rumour  of  a  popiA  plot ;  andOates« 
the  contriver,  was  the  first  ehjeot  of  royal  iadignadon.  lie  was  tiied  for  per- 
jury on  two  indidnentsi  one,  for  .swearing  that  he  wss  peeseot  nt  m  eonsoU 
lation  of  lesnits  ia  Iioodon,  ibe  tuFenty-fouitb  of  April,  1690;  and  another  for 
aneaiing  that  father  Ireland  was  ia  London  in  the  iMgiaaiog  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  convicted  oa  the  evidence  of  above  two-and»twenty 
persons  on  the  first, and  of  twenty-seven  on  the  tatter  indictment.  His  seatence 
was,  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thovsand  ssarks  on  each  indictment ;  to  be  whipped,  on 
two  different  days,  frem  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  from  Newgate  to  l^bnra; 
to  he  inn>risoned  during  life,  and  to  be  pilloried  five  times  every  year.  OateS| 
long  accustomed  to  a  life  of  infamy  and  straggle,  supported  himself  nnder 
every  pumsbment  that  justice  could  ioflttt.  He  avowed  bis  inoooeooe ;  called 
fioaven  to  witness  Ms  veracity ;  and  he  knew  that  there  was  a  large  iMtfty 
who  were  willing  to  take  his  word.  Tbough  the  wbippiag  was  so  eruel,  that 
tt  appealed  evidenHy  tfie  intention  of  the  court  to  nut  him  to  death  by  ihat 
dreadfol  punishment,  yet  Gates  onrvived  it  aH,  and  Kvod  to  fckig  Wiiltani'a 
vetgn,  when  he  had  a  pensioo  -of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  settled  upon 
bim.  Thus  Gates  remains  as  a  5tain  upon  the  times  in  ovcrv  part  of  :bis  coo* 
4net.  it  is  a  4tain  apon  them  that  be  was  first  believed ;  It  is  a  stain  upon 
Aem  that  be  was  •caressed,  tfant  he  was  ^fiamdoaUy  punished,  and  that  bo 
wae  afterwards  rewarded. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  nho  had  been,  ainee  his  last  eoaepiraey ,  pardonad, 
hot  ordered  to  depart  <rom  the  hingdom,  bad  retised  to  fMhiad.  lieingdis.* 
nrisood  from  timt  eoiWry,  by  the  friaom  of  Orange,  npon  JaUMS's  accession, 
he  vrent  to  Brussels,  wbeve,  fading  bimseif  stUI  pursued  by  the  king's  oevo* 
Tity,  be  resolved  to  intsiiate,4md  make  ammieaBptnpoolho  kingdom.  Jlobad 
evor  been  the  daitiog  of  the  people ;  #nd  some  ^iveived  that  Chaites  had  4vai^ 
#ied  the  duke's  modier,nnd  downed  his  legitimacy  at  bis  death.  The  earl  of 
Argyle  seconded  his  vietrs  ia  Scotland,  and  tboy  fonned  tiie  sebeme  of  a  don* 
f>le  insofvectioo ;  an  <lbat  whtte  ifienmootb  should  nClempt  to  make  a  rising 
in  the  West,  Argylecwas^lao  to  try  >bia endeavours  in  the  Idorfb. 

Argyle  was  the  first 'irtw  tended  in^Sootlaad,  where  be  published  his  maai* 
festoes, pot himsolf  at ehe head <€ twoithoosandfive  hundred  men, and stro^o 
4o  ioflneoee  the  people  lin  his  cause,  tet  n  foranidable  bodv  of jtbe  kiag'a 
ibrces  coming 'against  him,  Uis  mnay  foil  away^  and  he  himscif,  after  being 
naannded  in  ^attempting  to  escape,  was  taken  .peieofier  by  a  peassnt,  who 
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foand  bim  •  tendlag  up  to  his  neck  io  it  pool.  He  was  Ihen  canied  to  Bdia- 
borgh,  where,  after  enduring  many  indignities  with  a  gallant  spirit,  he  was 
publicly  execnted. 

The  fate  of  Argyle  was  bat  a  bad  enconragement  to  the  nnfortonate  Mon- 
mouth, who  landed  in  Dorsetshire  with  scarcely  a  hundred  followers.  How- 
eirer,  bis  name  was  so  popular,  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people 
both  for  the  person  and  reb'gion  of  James,  that  in  four  days  he  had  assembled 
a  body  of  above  two  thousand  men.  They  were  indeed  all  of  them  the  low-* 
est  of  the  people,  and  his  declarations  were  suited  entirely  to  their  prejudices* 
He  called  the  king  the  duke  of  York,  and  denominated  •  him  a  traitor,  a 
tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  popish  usurper.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of 
Lopdon,  the  murder  of  Godfrey  and  Essex,  and  even  the  poisoning  of  the 
late  king. 

The  parliament  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Monmouth's  landing,  thap  they 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  assuring  him  of  their  loyalty,  seal,  and 
assistance.  The  duke  of  Albemarle,  raising  a  body  of  four  thousand  niUitia, 
advaooed,  in  order  to  block  him  up  in  Lyme ;  but  finding  his  soldiers  dis- 
affected to  the  king,  he  soon  after  retreated  with  precipitation. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  advanced  to  Taunton,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  considerable  numbers.  Twenty  young  maids  of  some  rank  presented 
Monmouth  with  a  pair  of  colours,  their  handiwork,  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  Bible.  There  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  proclaimed  with 
great  solemnity.  His  numbers  bad  now  increased  to  six  thousand  men ;  and 
he  was  obliged  every  day,  for  want  of  arms,  to  dismiss  numbers  who  crowded 
to  his  standard.  He  entered  Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed in  all  those  places ;  but  he  lost  the  hour  of  action,  in  receiving  and 
claiming  these  empty  honours. 

The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  invasion,  but  still  more  at  the  sue* 
oess  of  an  undertaking  that  at  first  sight  appeared  so  desperate.  Six  regi« 
ments  of  British  troops  were  called  over  from  Holland,  and  a  body  of  regn* 
lars,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men,  were  sent,  under  the  conunand  of 
the  earl  of  Feversbam,  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  rebels. 
They  took  post  at  Sedge-moor,  near  Bridgewater,  and  were  joined  by  the  mili- 
tia of  the  country  in  considerable  numbers.  It  was  there  that  Monmouth 
resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  to  lose  bis  life  or  gain  the  kingdom.  The 
negligent  disposition  made  by  Feversbam  invited  him  to  the  attack ;  and 
his  faithful  followers  shewed  what  courage  and  principle  could  do  against 
discipline  and  superior  numbers.  They  drove  the  royal  infantry  from  their 
ground,  and  wore  upon  the  point  of  graining  the  victory,  when  the  misconduct 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  cowardice  of  lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the  horse, 
brought  all  to  ruin.  This  nobleman  fled  at  the  first  onset ;  and  the  rebels^ 
being  charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious  army,  gave  way,  after  three  hours'  con* 
test.  About  three  hundred  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  a  thousand  in  the 
pursuit ;  and  thus  ended  an  enterprise,  rashly  b^un,  and  feebly  conducted. 

Monmouth  ^ed  from  the  field  of  battle  above  twenty  miles,  till  his  horse 
sunk  under  him ;  he  then  exchanged  clothes  with  a  shepherd,  and  fled  on  foot, 
attended  by  a  German  count,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.  Be* 
ing  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  Uy  down  in  a  field,  and 
oovered  themselves  with  fern.  The  discovery  of  the  shepherd  in  Monmouth's 
elothes,  increased  the  diligence  of  the  search ;  and,  by  the  means  of  blood- 
hounds, he  was  detected  in  his  miserable  situation  with  raw  pease  in  his 
pocket,  whioh  he  had  gathered  in  the  fields  to  sustain  life.  He  burst  into 
tears  when  seised  by.his  enemies,  and  petitioned,  with  abject  submission,  for 
Jife.  He  wrote  the  most  submissive  letters  to  the  king;  and  that  monarch, 
wUilng  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  miseries  of  a  follen  enemy,  gave  him  an 
•odieooe«  At  this  interview  the  duke  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged  his 
fife  in  the  most  humiliating^ terms.  He  ei en  signed  a  paper,  offered  him  b/ 
the  king,  declaring  bis  own  fllegitimaoy ;  and  then  the  stern  tyrant  assured 
him,  that  his  crime  was  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  pardoned.  The 
duke,  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  clemency  of  his  uncle, 
le-ooUected  Ms  spirits,  rose  up,  and  retired  with  an  air  of  disdain.  He  was 
Mlow^d  10  the  scaffold  with  great  o<nipa8sion  from  the  populace.   He  waned 
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Ike  cxeeotioiier  not  to  Idl  into  the  same  error  wldob  be  had  eommittod  in 
beheading  Russelowhere  it  had  been  necessary  to  redonble  the  blow.  Bat 
this  only  increased  the  severity  of  his  punishment.  The  man  was  seiaed  with 
nn  universal  trepidation,  and  he  struck  a  feeble  blow ;  upon  which  the  duke 
raised  his  bead  from  the  block,  as  if  to  reproach  him ;  he  gently  laid  down  his 
head  a  second  time,  and  the  executioner  struck  him  again  and  again  to  no 
purpose.  He  at  last  threw  the  axe  down ;  but  the  sheriff  compelled  him  to 
resume  the  attempt,  and  at  two  more  blows  the  head  was  seyered  from  the 
body.  Such  was  the  end  of  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  darling  of  the 
English  people.  He  was  brave,  sincere,  and  good-natured,  open  to  tiat  cry, 
and  consequently  seduced  into  an  enterprise  which  exceeded  his  capacity. 

But  it  would  have  been  well  for  the  insurgents,  and  fortunate  for  the  king, 
if  the  blood  that  was  now  shed  had  been  thought  a  sufficient  expiation  for  the 
late  offence.  The  victorious  army  behaved  with  the  most  savage  cruelty  to  the 
prisoners  taken  after  the  battle.  The  earl  of  Feversbam,  immediately  after 
the  victory,  hanged  up  above  twenty  prisoners;  and  he  was  proceeding  in 
Ids  execotions,  when  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  warned  him  that  these, 
unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  entitled  to  trial,  and  that  their  execution 
woold  be  deemed  a  real  murder.  Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the  same 
manner  at  Bridgewater,  by  colonel  Rirke,  a  man  of  a  savage  and  bloody  dis« 
position.  This  vile  fellow,  practised  in  the  arts  of  slaughter  at  Tangier, 
where  he  had  served  in  garrison,  took  a  pleasure  In  committing  instances  of 
wanton  barbarity.  He  ordered  a  certain  number  to  be  put  to  death,  while 
he  and  his  company  were  drinking  the  king's  health.  Observing  their  feet  to 
riiake  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  cried  that  they  should  have  music  to  their 
dancing,  and  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound.  He  ravaged  the  whole  M>antry, 
without  making  any  distinction  between  friend  or  foe.  His  own  regiment, 
for  their  peculiar  barbarity,  went  by  the  name  of  Kirke^s  Lambs.  A  story  is 
told  of  his  offering  a  young  woman  the  life  of  her  brother,  in  case  of  her  con- 
senting to  his  desires,  which  when  she  had  done,  he  shewed  her  her  brother 
banging  out  of  the  window.  But  this  is  told  of  several  others  who  have  been 
notorious  for  cruelty,  and  may  be  the  tale  of  malignity. 

Bat  the  military  severities  of  the  commandem  were  still  inferior  to  the 
legal  slaughters  committed  by  Judge  Jefferies,  who  was  sent  down  to  try  the 
ddinquents.  The  nataral  brutality  of  this  man's  temper  was  inflamed  by  con- 
tinual intoxication.  He  told  the  prisoners,  that,  if  they  would  save  him  the 
Irooble  of  trying  them,  they  might  expect  some  favour,  otherwise  he  woold 
execute  the  law  upon  them  wiUi  the  utmost  severity.  Many  poor  wretches 
were  thus  allured  into  a  confession,  and  found  that  it  only  hastened  their 
destmetion.  No  less  than  eighty  were  executed  at  Dorchester ;  and,  on  the 
whole.  In  the  western  counties,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  are  computed  to 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  justice.  Women  were  notexempted  from  the  general 
severity,  but  suffered  for  harbouring  their  nearest  kindred.  Lady  Lisle, 
though  the  widow  of  a  regicide,  was  herself  a  loyalist  She  was  apprehended 
for  having  sheltered  in  her  house  two  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  Sicdge-moor. 
She  proved  that  she  was  ignorant  of  their  crime  when  she  had  given  them 
prot«etion,  and  the  jury  seemed  inclined  to  compassion:  they  twice  broiq;ht 
in  a  favourable  verdict ;  but  they  were  as  often  sent  back  by  Jefferies,  with 
menaces  and  reproaches,  and  at  last  were  constrained  to  give  a  verdict 
against  the  prisoner. 

Hot  the  fate  o(  Mrs.  Oannt  was  still  more  terrible.  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  an 
anabaptist,  noted  for  her  beneficence,  which  she  had  extended  to  persons 
of  all  professions  and  persuasions.  One  of  the  rebels,  knowing  her  humane 
<^aracter,  had  recourse  to  her  in  his  distress,  and  was  concealed  by  her.  The 
abandoned  villain,  hearing  that  a  reward  and  indemnity  were  ofl'ered  to  such 
as  informed  axainst  criminals,  came  in,  and  betrayed  his  protectress.  His 
evidence  was  incontestable ;  the  proofs  were  strong  against  her ;  be  was  par- 
doned for  his  treachery,  and  she  burned  alive  for  her  benevolence. 

The  work  of  slaughter  went  forward.  One  Cornish,  a  sheriff,  who  bad  been 
long  obnoxious  to  the  court,  was  aconsed  by  Goodeoough,  now  turned  a  com- 
mon informer,  and,  in  the  space  of  a  week,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exiv 
oated.    After  his  death,  the  <peijury  of  the  witoesses  appeared  so  flagrant. 


niSTOBY   av   BMGLANO. 

Ikat  the  Uflf  hiMfelf  txpfcttfed  fome  Mfrtl,  gmted  kk  etUW  !•  tbe  iumHj 
mmi  condciiiMA  lfa»  witseites  t»'  penpetoal  iQuprinoiuBMK.    Jeffiiri«»a  cm^  kt« 
loliirK,  wu  inaiedwtely  created  a  p«er,  ao4  waa  aooa  aftei  viMtad  wilk  tba 
digattjr  of  eluuwelior.    This  shewed  the  peo|^  that  att  the  foMiiac  ecoalties' 
were  pieaaiog  to  the  king,  aod  that  he  was  reaalved  to  fLx  his  throne  ^^on 
aererity. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  slaoghters  eoald  aoqnire  the  king 
the  love  or  the  conlidence  of  his  people;  yet  in  thought  this  a  very 
fiifoarable  jaactorefor  oarrying  oo  his  schemes  of  religioa  and  arbitraiy 
power.  Sach  attempts  in  Charles,  however  «iQ«it»  were  in  some  measare 
politic,  as  he  had  a  repaUioaa  faction  to  oontend  with ;  and  it  might  have 
oeen.prttdent  then  te  overstep  jastioe,  in  order  to  obtain  seeinrity.  Bat  the 
same  designs  in  James  were  as  imprudent  as  they  were  impracticable  &  the 
lepublionns  were  then  diminbhed  to  an  laeoosiderahle  nnmber,  and  the  pee* 
pie  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  Uni  ted  moahichy.  Howevm',  Jamee 
begaato  throw  off  the  mash;  and  intkehocweof  eommonSt  by  his  speech,  be 
.eeemed  to  think  himself  exempted  from  rales  of  prudence  or  necessity  of  dia- 
simttlatioa.  He  told  the  house  that  the  militia  were  fonnd  by  experieaiee 
to  be  of  no  nse;  that  it  was  necessary  to  au^BMit  the  standing  army ;  and 
that  he  had  employed  many  eatholie  eflieers,  in  whose  favour  he  had  thongbl 
proper  to  dispense  witli  the  test  required  to  be  taken  by  ail  intrusted  by  the 
eiown:  he  feand  them  usefuli  he  said^  and  he  was  deterouned  to  keep  them 
employed*  These  stretches  of  power  nator ally  led  the  lords  and  cqbwmnm 
into  some  degree  of  opposition ;  but  they  soon  acquiesced  in  the  king's  men* 
eures ;  and  then  the  parliament  was  dissolved  for  tardy  oomplianoe.  This 
was  ha|lpy  for  the  nation ;  for  it  was  perhaps  impossible  to  pick  out  another 
house  of  eommoaa  that  coidd  be  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the 
etown, 

a.  n.  1686.]  The  parliament  being  dismissed,  the  next  step  was  to  secure 
a  oatholio  interest  in  the  privy-oounoiL  Accordingly,  four  catholic  lords  were 
admitted ;  Powis,  Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover.  The  king  made  no  secret 
of  his  desires  to  have  hie  courtiers  converted  to  his  own  religion ;  and  the  ead 
of  Soiiderland,  who  saw  that  the  only  way  to  preferment  was  by  popery, 
ferapled  not  to  gain  favour  at  that  price.  Rochester,  the  treasurer,  was  dis- 
carded, jbecause  he  refused  to  conform.  In  these  acbemes,  James  waa  en» 
tireiy  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  queen  and  of  his  confessor,  father 
Bdward  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  whom  he  soon  ailer  created  a  privy*coaasellcr. 
Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  duke  of  Ommnd  bad  long  supported  the  royal 
cause,  this  nobleman  was  displaced  as  being  a  protestant ;  and  the  lord  Tyr- 
eoanel,  a  ftirious  Roman  Catholic,  was  placed  in  his  stead.  The  king,  one 
day,  in  his  attempts  te  convert  his  subjects,  stooped  so  low  aa  oalonel  Kkke : 
but  this  daring  soldier  told  him  that  he  was  pre-engaged,  for  he  had  prai- 
mised  the  king  of  Morocco,  when  lie  was  quartered  at  Tangier,  that  if  he 
•boold  ever  change  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Mahometan. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  favour  shewn  by  James  to  the  cathoUea 
would  be  tamely  borne  by  the  members  of  the  Bnglish  chuxclu  They  Imd 
bitltorte,  indeed,  sopported  the  king  against  his  repnblican  enemiest  and 
to  their  assistanee  he  chiefly  owed  his  crown ;  bat,  inding  Ins  pnrtinlity  to  the 
catholics,  the  eleigy  of  the  ehwrch  of  England  began  to  take  the  alarm,  and 
commenced  an  opposition  to  court  measures.  The  pulpits  now  thundered 
against  popery;  and  it  was  uiged  that  it  was  more  fbrmidablo  from  the 
support  granted  to  it  by  the  king.  It  was  in  vain  that  James  attempted 
to  impose  silence  on  these  topics;  instead  of  avoiding  the  controversy^ the 
protestant  preachers  pursued  it  with  sdll  greater  warmth. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  tbemsdvos  on  this  occasion^  was  one 
doctor  Sharp,  a  clergyman  of 'London,  who  dedaimed  with  just  severi^  ' 
against  those  who  had  been  induced  to  change  their  religion  bv  such  argu- 
ments as  the  popish  missionaries  were  able  to  prodwce.  This  bewg  supposed 
to  reflect  upon  the  king,  gave  great  offence  at  court ;  and  positive  orders  were 
given  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  suspend  Sharp  till  his  majea^'s  pleasure 
shooM  be  fkrther  known.  The  bishop  refused  to  oomply ;  aod  the  ki^ 
resolved  te  puiMi  the  bishop  himself  for  disobedience. 


Tb  «ffeel  Us  designs,  be  detenniiwd  to  reme  tbe  Uf^eonaiiaiioB  cnurti 
wbkdi  hftd  given  the  nation  somoeli  dugust  in  Um  timet  of  hfai  falber,  and 
wbieb  iind  been  for  ever  nbolisbed  by  net  ot  parliaaieBt  Bat  the  laws  wen 
D9  obstacles  to.James»  when  they  ooinbated  with  his  inclination.  An  eode^ 
siastieal  commission  was  issned  out  anew,  by  which  seven  eoflMniasionem 
were  invested  with  a  foil  and  unlimited  authority  over  the  whole  chnrch  of 
Bngland.  This  was  a  blow  to  the  church  which  alarmed  the  kingdom ;  aad, 
eoold  the  authority  of  this  eourt  take  place,  tbe  king's  intentions  of  convert- 
ing the  nation  would  nataraUy  follow.  Before  this  tribunal  the  bishop  was 
sammoned ;  and  not  only  he,  but  Sharp  the  preacher,  were  suspended. 

The  next  step  was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  coosoienoe  to  all  sectaries ;  and  he 
was  taught  to  believe  that  the  troth  of  the  catholic  religion  would  then,  upon  a 
UoM  trial,  gain  the  victory.  In  such  a  case,  tbe  same  power  that  granted  liberty 
of  eoBscienee  migbt  restrain  it,  and  the  cathoUe  religion  alone  be  then  permitted 
to  predominate.  He  therefore  issued  a  declaration  of  general  indulgence, 
and  asserted  that  nonconformity  to  tbe  established  religion  was  no  kmgor 
pennL  In  order  to  procure  a  fiavourable  reception  to  this  edict,  be  began  by 
paying  eourt  to  the  dissenter s»  as  if  it  had  been  principally  intended  for  their 
Denefit  But  those  sectaries  were  too  canning  and  saspicaous  to  be  deceived. 
They  knew  that  tbe  king  only  meant  to  establish  his  own  religion  at  tho 
expense  of  theirs ;  and  that  both  his  own  temper,  and  the  genius  of  popery, 
bad  nothing  of  the  true  spirit  of  toleratiott  in  them.  They  dissembled,  how^ 
evor,  their  distrust  for  a  while ;  and  the  king  went  on  silently  applauding 
Mmself  on  tbe  success  of  his  schemes. 

Bat  his  measures  were  caution  itself  in  England,  compared  with  those 
wbieb  were  carried  on  in  Seotland  and  Ireland.  In  Scotland,  he  ordered  his 
parliament  to  grant  a  toleration  to  the  catholics  only,  without  ever  attempt* 
ug  tn  intercede  ibr  the  dissenters,  who  were  much  more  numerous.  lu  Ire- 
Innd,  the  protestants  were  totally  expelled  from  all  offices  of  trust  and  profit, 
and  the  catbolica  were  pot  in  their  places.  Tyrconnel«  who  was  vested  with 
Ml  authority  there,  carried  over,  as  chanoeller,  one  Fitton,  a  man  who  had 
been  taken  from  a  prison,  and  who  had  been  convicted  of  forgery  and  other 
crimes.  This  man,  a  aealous  catholic,  was^beard  to  say,  from  the  benoli,  that 
all  protestants  were  rogues,  and  that,  among  forty  thousand,  tJbtrt  was  not 
one  who  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  villain. 

These  severe  measures  bad  sufficiently  disgusted  every  part  of  the  British 
empire;  but,  to  complete  bis  work,  for  James  did  aothiog  by  halves,  he  pub- 
licly sent  the  earl  of  Castlemain  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  express  his  obedience  to  tbe  pope,  and  to  reconcile  his  kingdoms  to  the 
eatbone  coAmunion.  Never  was  so  much  contempt  thrown  upon  an  embassy 
that  was  so  boldly  undertaken*  Tbe  court  of  Rome  expected  little  success 
Irooi  measures  so  blindly  conducted.  They  were  sensible  that  tbe  king  was 
epenly  striking  at  those  laws  and  opinions  which  it  was  his  business  to  under- 
■one  in  silence  and  security.  Tbe  cardinals  were  even  heard  facetiously  to 
declare,  that  the  king  should  be  excommunicated,  for  thus  endeavouriog  to 
overturn  tbe  small  remains  of  popery  that  yet  subsisted  in  England.  The 
only  proof  of  complaisance  which  the  king  received  from  his  holiness,  was 
bis  sending  a  nundo  into  England,  in  return  for  the  embassy  that  was  sent 
to  him. 

This  failed  not  to  add  to  the  general  discontent ;  and  the  people  supposed 
that  he  could  never  be  »o  rash,  as,  contrary  to  an  express  act  of  parliament, 
to  admit  of  a  communication  with  the  ^pe.  But  what  was  their  surprise, 
when  tbey  saw  tbe  nuncio  make  his  public  and  solemn  entry  into  [a.  p.  1687. 
Windsor :  and,  because  the  duke  of  Somerset  refused  in  attend  the  ceremony,  be 
was  dismissed  from  his  emplojrment  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber ! 

But  this  was  merely  the  beginning  of  tbe  king's  attempts.  Tbe  Jesuits  soon 
alter  were  permitted  to  erect  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  they 
exercised  the  eaiholic  worship  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  four  catholic 
bishops,  consecrated  in  the  chapel-royal,  were  sent  through  the  kingdom  to 
exercise  their  episcopal  functions,  under  the  title  of  apostolic  vicars.  Their 
pastoral  letters  were  printed  by  tlie  king's  printer,  and  distributed  thf  ougb 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Tbe  monks  appeared  at  coart  in  the  habits  of  their 
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orden ;  and  i^  fs;tt9X  naioVer  of  prieiti  and  frtart  uriived  in  Bogland.  Bvery 
great  office  the  crowu  bad  to  bestow  was  gradually  transferred  from  the  pro-  • 
testants ;  Rochester  and  Clarendon,  the  king's  brothers-in-Uw,  though  they 
bad  been  ever  faithfal  to  his  interests,  were,  because  protestants,  dismissed 
from  their  employments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  church  and  universities  to  the  intrusion  of  the  catholics ;  and  this  effort 
was  soon  after  begun. 

Father  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  was  recommended  by  the  king  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  Bat  his  religion 
was  a  stumbling-block  which  the  university  could  not  get  over ;  and  they  pre- 
sented a  petition*  beseeching  the  king  to  recall  his  mandatCw  Their  petition 
was  disregarded ;  and  the  TicenBhancellor,  being  summoned  to  appear  before- 
the  high-commission  court,  was  deprived  of  his  office ;  yet  the  university  per- 
sisted, and  father  Francis  was  refused.  The  king,  thus  foiled,  thought  proper 
at  that  time  to  dropliis  pretensions ;  but  he  carried  on  his  attempts  npoB  the 
university  of  OsLford  with  still  greater  vigour. 

The  place  of  president  of  Magdalen  college,  one  of  Uie  richest  fonndationa 
in  Burope,  being  vacant,  the  king  sent  a  mandate  in  favour  of  one  Parmer,  a 
new  convert,  and  a  man  of  a  bad  character  in  other  respects.  The  fellows  of 
the  college  made  very  submissive  applications  to  the  king  for  recalling  bia 
mandate ;  but,  before  they  received  an  answer,  the  day  came  on  which,  by 
their  statutes,  they  were  required  to  proceed  to  an  election.  They  therefore 
chose  doctor  Hough,  a  man  of  learning,  integrity,  and  resolution.  The  king 
was  Incensed  at  their  presumption;  and,  in  order  to  punish  them,  some 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  sentidown,  who,  finding  Farmer  a  man  of 
scandalous  character,  issued  a  mandate  for  an  election.  The  person  now^ 
recommended  by  the  king  was  doctor  Parker,  lately  created  bishop  of 
Oxford,  a  man  of  prostitute  character,  but  who  atoned  for  all  his  Tices 
1^  his  willingness  to  embrace  the  catholic  religion.  The  fellows  refused 
to  comply  with  this  injunction;  which  so  incensed  the  king,  that  he  re- 
paired to  Oxford,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought  before  him.  He 
reproached  them  with  their  insolence  and  disobedience  in  the  most  imperious 
terms,  *and  commanded  them  to  -choose  Parker  without  delay.  Another 
refusal  on  their  side  served  still  more  to  exasperate  him:  and,  finding 
them  resolute  in  the  defence  of  thdr  privileges,  he  ejected  them  all,  except 
two,  from  their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put  in  possession  of  the  place. 
Upon  this  the  college  was  filled  with  catholics ;  and  Chardook,  who  waa  one 
of  the  two  that  remained,  was  made  vice-president. 

Every  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  privileges  of  the  nation  only 
seemed  to  increase  the  king's  ardour  for  greater  violations  of  right  A 
A.  D.  1088.1  second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  was  poblisbed, 
almost  in  the  same  terms  with  the  former ;  but  with  this  peealiar  Injunction, 
that  all  divines  should  read  it  after  service  in  their  churches.  As  be  thus  put 
it  in  the  power  of  thousands  to  refuse,  he  armed  against  himself  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation.  The  clergy  were  known  universally  to  disapprove  of.  the 
suspending  power ;  and  they  were  now  resolved  to  disobey  an  order  dictated 
by  the  most  bigoted  motives*  They  were  determined  to  trust  their  cauae  to 
the  favour  of  the  people,  and  to  that  universal  jealousy  which  prevailed 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  The  first  champions  on  this  service 
of  danger  were  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner 
of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bris- 
tol. These,  together  with  Sancroft  the  primate,  concerted  an  address,  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  which,  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
aeal  and  submission,  remonstrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  declaration 
consistently  with  their  consciences,  or  the  respect  they  owed  the  protestant 
religion.  This  modest  address  only  inflamed  the  king's  resentment;  and  he 
blindly  rushed  into  measures  as  precipitate  as  they  were  tyrannical.  He  was 
resolved  not  to  let  the  slightest  and  most  respectful  contradiction  pass  un- 
punished. He  received  the  petition  with  marks  of  surprise  and  displeasure. 
He  said  to  the  bishops,  that  he  did  not  expect  such  an  address  from  the  Bng- 
fish  church,  particularly  from  some  among  them,  and  insisted  on  full  obedi« 
enee  to  his  mandate.    The  bishops  left  hS  presence  under  some  apprehen- 
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BODS  from  hii  fary,  bat  Mcare  in  the  fkvoai  of  tke  people,  and  the  rectitBde 
of  tbeir  intentioos. 

The  king's  measmes  were  now  beeome  to  odions  to  the  people,  that, 
aKbongh  the  bishops  of  Dorham  and  Rochester,  who  were  members  of  the 
eoelesiastical  coart,  ordered  the  declaration  to  be  read  in  the  ohorches  of 
tbeir  respective  districts,  the  aodience  coald  not  hear  them  with  any  patience. 
One  minister  told  his  congregation,  that  thongb  he  had  positive  orders  to 
read  the  declaration,  they  had  none  to  hear  it,  and  therefore  they  might  leave 
the  drareh ;  a  hint  which  was  quickly  adopted.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  pelitiooiog  bishops  had  little  to  dread  from  the  utmost  efforts  of 
royal  resentment 

As  the  petition  was  delivered  in  private,  the  king  summoned  the  bishops 
before  the  council,  and  there  c^uestioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge 
it?  They  for  some  time  deohned  giving  an  answer ;  but,  being  urged  by  the 
'  diancellor,  they  at  last  owned  the  petition.  On  their  refusing  to  give  bail* 
an  order  was  immediately  drawn  up  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  prosecute  them  for  a  seditious 
MbeU 

The  king  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  water, 
as  the  whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their  favour.  The  people  were  no 
sooner  informed  of  their  danger,  than  they  ran  to  the  river-side,  which  was 
lined  with  incredible  multitudes.  As  the  reverend  prisoners  passed,  the 
popalace  fell  upon  their  knees ;  and  some  even  ran  into  the  water,  craving 
their  blessing,  calling  upon  heaven  to  protect  them,  and  encouraging  them  to 
suffer  nobly  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The  bishops  were  not  wanting,  by  their 
aabmissive  and  bumble  behaviour,  to  raise  the  pity  of  the  spectators ;  and 
they  still  exhorted  them  to  fear  €k>d,  honour  the  king,  and  maintain  their 
loyalty.  The  very  soldiers  by  whom  they  were  guarded  kneeled  down  before 
theaa,  and  implored  their  forgiveness.  Upon  landing,  the  bishops  imme- 
diately went  to  the  Tower  chapel,  to  render  thanks  for  those  afflictions  which 
they  suffered  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  was  fixed  for  their  trial ;  and  their  return 
was  still  more  splendidly  attended  than  their  imprisonment.  Twenty-nine 
peers,  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  immense  crowd  of  people, 
waited  npon  them  to  Westminster-hall.  The  cause  was  looked  upon  as 
involving  the  fate  of  the  nation ;  and  future  freedom,  or  future  slavery,  awaited 
the  deeision.  The  dispute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both  sides. 
Holloway  and  Powel,  two  of  the  judges,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
bishops.  The  jury  withdrew  into  a  chamber,  where  they  passed  the  night. 
The  next  momiog,  they  returned  into  court,  and  pronounced  the  bishops 
^  not  guilty."  Westminster-hall  instantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations,  w  hick 
were  eommunioated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  They  even  reached  the 
camp  at  Ilounslow,  where  the  king  was  at  dinner  in  lord  Feversham's  tent. 
His  majesty  demanding  the  cause  of  these  rejoicings,  and  being  informed 
that  it  was  nothing  but  the  soldiers  shouting  at  the  delivery  of  the  bishops ; 
**  Call  you  that  nothing!"  cried  he,  '*  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them." 

If  the  bishops  testified  the  readiness  of  martyrs  in  support  of  tbeir  religion, 
James  shewed  no  less  ardour  in  his  attempts  toward  the  establishment  of  his 
own.  Grown  odious  to  every  class  of  bis  subjects,  be  still  resolved  to  persist ; 
for  it  was  a  part  of  his  character,  that  those  measures  he  once  embraced  he 
always  persevered  in  pursuing. '  He  dismissed  the  judges  Powel  and  Hollo- 
way,  who  had  favoured  the  bishops.  He  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those 
elergymen  who  had  not  read  bis  declaration ;  and  all  had  refused  it,  .except 
two  hundred.  He  sent  a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  eollege,  to  elect  for  president,  in  the  room  of  Parker,  lately  de- 
ceased, one  Gifford,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bishop  of  Madura. 

As  he  found  the  clergy  every  where  averse  to  the  harshness  of  his  proceed- 
ings, he  was  willing  to  try  next  what  he  could  do  with  the  army.  He  thought 
if  one  regiment  should  promise  implicit  obedience,  their  example  would  soon 
indnee  others  to  comply.  He  therefore  ordered  one  of  the  regiments  to  be 
drawn  up  in  his  presence,  and  desired  that  such  as  were  against  bis  late 
doelaraflon  of  Hberty  of  eonsdenoe  should  la^  down  their  arms.    He  was 
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Mrprited  Id  tee  tlM  whole  battelba  ftonod  tMr  une,  except  two  afioeni, 
aod  a  few  Roman-catholic  soldiers. 

OppoBittoa  only  served  to  inlame  tiw  zeal  ef  ibis  infataaied  monareh.  He 
was  continvally  stimalaled  hy  the  <|iieen«  aod  the  priests  about  ^im»  to  ica 
forward*  wtthont  receding.  A  fertnnate  oircoastanee  happened  in  bis  fanuijr. 
A  few  days  before  the  acqoittal  of  the  bishops,  the  qoeen  was  brovgbt  to  bed 
of  a  son,  who  was  baptiied  by  the  name  of  James.  This  wonid,  if  any  thiQf 
oonld  at  any  time,  have  served  to  cstoUish  him  on  the  Ibrone ;  bwt  so  |^at 
was  the  animosity  against  him,  that  a  story  was  pvopagated  that  the  ehild 
was  soppositiotts,  and  brooght  to  the  qneen's  anartmeoi  in  a  wanning-pML 
Sach  was  this  monarch's  pride,  that  he  scorned  to  take  any  proeaations  lo 
refnte  the  calumny.  Indeed,  all  his  measures  were  marked  with  the  eliarao- 
ters  of  pride,  oraelty,  bigotry,  and  weakness.  In  these  he  was  ehieiy  a«p» 
ported  by  Father  Petre,  his  confessor,  an  amhiiftens,  ignorant,  and  iotfigning 
priest,  whom  some  eemple  not  to  call  a  concealed  crealnre  belonging  to  the 
prance  of  Orange.  By  that  priooe's  secret  dimctiens,  it  m  assereed,  thoogh 
■fioo  no  very  good  anthority,  that  James  was  horned  on,  under  the  gnidasee 
of  Petre,  from  one  precipice  to  another,  antil  he  was  obliged  to  give  ap  tbs 
reins  of  Chat  goverament  which  he  went  siear  to  overthfow. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. ' 

♦ 

Jambs  IL  (coNTurecD*)-^.  n.  leW  U  IfSP. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  had  married  Mary,  the  eMest  daMg^r  •f  kine 
iames.  This  princess  had  been  bred  a  ^mitestant ;  and  as  ebe  was  paesarap- 
khre  heir  of  the  crown,  the  people  tamely  bore  the  oacMiaebmeots  ef  the  hang; 
in  hopes  that  his  protestant  snccessor  wonld  rectify  those  measores  he  had 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  popery,  and  the  extension  of  the  preroga- 
tive  of  the  crown.  For  this  reason  the  prince  gave  the  king  net  only  ndYice, 
tat  assistaace  in  all  emergencies,  and  liad  actaaliy  sapplted  him  with  six 
thonsaad  troops  npon  Monmoalh's  invasion.  Bat  now,  when  a  yonng  prince 
was  born,  that  entirely  exdiided  his  hopes  by  sacoession,  dw  lent  more  Atten- 
tion to  the  complsSnts  of  the  nalton,  and  began  to  foment  ttiiose  disconsents 
which  before  he  had  endeavoored  to  snppress. 

William  was  a  prince  who  had,  from  his  earliest  entsaiioe  into  bosiness 
teen  immersed  in  dangers,  calamities,  and  politics.  The  amliifion  of  France, 
and  the  jealonsies  of  Holland,  bad  served  to  sharpen  his  talents,  and  to  give 
him  a  propensity  to  intrigne.  This  great  poiidcian  and  soMm,  concealed 
beneath  a  phlegmatic  appearance,  a  most  violent  and  boundless  ambition ; 
4dl  his  actions  were  levelled  at  power,  whHe  his  disooone  never  hetrajwd  the 
wishes  of  his  heart.  His  temper  was  cold  and  severe ;  his  genins  active  and 
piercing;  he  was  valiant  without  ostentalion,  and  poliHe  withoot  address. 
X>isdaiuing  the  elegance  and  pleesnres  of  life,  yet  eager  after  the  phantom 
of  preeminence,  through  his  whole  life  he  was  indefstigslble ;  and,  though  an 
wnsuccessful  general  in  the^eld,  he  was  a  formidable  negociator  in  theoabi- 
net  By  his  intrigues,  he  saved  hie  omi  ^country  from  mia,  he  leslored  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  .preserved  the  independew^  of  Eniope.  Thus, 
'though  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  ^rtaes  were  of  the  highest  kind,  there  are 
lew  persons  in  histcwy  whose  actaons  and  oonducthave  oontsibnted  more  emi- 
eiemtly  to  the  general  interests  of  society  and  mankind. 

This  politic  prince  now  .plainly  saw  that  James  had  incurred  the  most 
*violent  hatred  of  his  subjects.  He  was  minutely  informed  of  their  discon- 
tents; and,  by  seeming  to  disconiage,  still  farther  increased  them.  He 
therefore  began  by  giving  Dyckvelt,  his  envoy,  instructions  to  apply  in  bis 
name  to  every  sect  and  denomination  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church  fMirty 
be  sent  assurances  of  favour  and  regard;  and  protested  that'hia  education  in 
Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced  him  against  episcopacy.  To  the  noncon- 
formists  he  sent  exhortations  not  to  be  deceived  by  theinsidions  careaaea  of 
their  sworn  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real  and  sinoere  iirotector.  Byxdbvelt 
cseoated  his  oommbsion  with  awb  dea^oriliu  tet  all  ecdrm  ef 
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fMr  eyes  towards  Holland,  and  expected  thence  a  deiiTeranBWftam  tiibse 
dan^rs  with  which  they  were  threatened  at  home. 

The  prince  soon  fonnd  that  every  rank  was  ripe  for  defection,  and  teceived 
inritationfl  from  some  of  the  most  considerable  persons  In  the  khigdom.  Ad- 
mind  Herbert,  and  admind  Rassel,  assured  him  in  person  of  their  own  and 
the  national  attachment.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to  Algernon,  and  uncle  to 
the  cart  of  Sonderiand,  went  oTcr  to*  him  with  assurances  of  an  universal 
combination  against  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  son  of  the  earl  of  Danby, 
being  master  of  a  frigate,  made  several  voyages  to  Holland,  and  carried  from 
many  of  the  nobHitjr  tenders  of  duty,  and  even  considerable  sums  of  money, 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  earls  of 
Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  and  several  other  lords,  gentlemen, 
and  principal  citiaens,  united  in  their  addresses  to  him,  and  entreated  his 
speedy  descent. 

The  people  of  Biigland,  though  long  divided  between  Whig  and  Tory,' 
were  unanimous  in  their  measures  against  the  king.  The  Whigs  hated  him 
upon  principles  of  liberty,  the  Tories  upon  principles  of  religion.  The  for- 
mer had  ever  shewn  themselves  tenacious  of  their  political  rights ;  the  latter 
were  equally  obstinate  in  defence  of  their  religious  tenets.  James  had  in- 
vaded both ;  so  that  for  a  time  all  factions  were  laid  asleep,  except  the  gene- 
ral one  of  driving  the  tyrant  from  the  throne,  which  upon  every  account  he 
was  so  ill  qualified  to  fill.  William  determined  to  accept  the  Invitation  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  still  more  readily  embarked  in  the  cause,  as  he  saw  that 
the  ma^ntents  had  conducted  their  measures  with  prudence  and  secrecy. 

The  time  when  the  prince  entered  upon  his  enterprise  wss  just  when  the 
people  were  in  a  flame  from  the  recent  iqsult  offered  to  their  bishops.  He 
had  before  this  made  considerable  augmentations  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the 
iftiips  were  then  lying  ready  in  the  harbour.  Some  additional  troops  were  also 
levied,  and  sums  of  money  raised  for  other  purposes  were  converted  to  the 
advancement  of  this  expedition.  The  Dutch  had  always  reposed  an  entire  con- 
fidence in  him ;  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  princes  regarded  him  as  their 
guardian  and  protector.  He  was  sure  of  their  protection  of  bis  native  govern- 
ment, while  he  should  be  employed  in  Bngland ;  and  the  troops  of  some  of 
tibe  German  powers  were  actually  marched  down  to  Holland  for  that  purpose 
Every  place  was  in  motion :  all  Europe  saw  and  expected  the  descent,  except 
the  unfortunate  James  himself,  who,  secure  in  the  piety  of  bis  intentions^ 
thought  nothing  could  hinder  his  schemes,  as  they  were  cidculated  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Heaven. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  flrst  who  apprised  him  of  his  danger,  and 
offered  to  assist  him  in  repelling  it.  He  was  willing  to  join  a  squadron  of 
French  ships  to  the  English  fleet,  and  to  send  over  any  number  of  troops 
which  James  should  judge  requisite  for  his  security.  James,  however,  could 
not  be  couYini^ed  that  his  son-in-law  intended  an  invasion :  fully  satisfied 
himself  of  the  sacredness  of  his  authority,  he  imagined  that  a  like  belief  pre- 
vailed among  his  subjects.  He  therefore  rejected  the  French  king's  pro* 
posal ;  unwilling  perhaps  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  when  he  had  an  army  suffi* 
dent  at  home.  Wheif  tnis  offer  was  rejected,  Louis  again  offered  to  march 
down  his  numerous  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  thni 
to  detain  their  forces  at  home  to  defend  themselves.  This  proposal  met  with 
no  better  reception.  Still  Louis  was  unwilling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally« 
whose  interest  he  regarded  as  closely  connected  with  his  own.  He  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Dutch  against  the  preparations  they  were  making  to 
invade  Bngland.  They  considered  bis  remonstrance  as  an  officious  Imper- 
tinence, and  James  himself  declined  his  mediation. 

James,  having  thus  rejected  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and  being  left  to 
fhee  the  danger  alone,  was  astonished  with  an  advice  from  bis  minister  in 
Holland,  that  an  invasion  was  not  only  projected,  but  avowed.  When  he 
first  read  the  letter  containing  this  infomiation,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter 
dropped  from  his  hand.  He  saw  the  gulf  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
knew  not  where  to  seek  for  protection.  His  only  resource  was  in  retrealiog 
from  those  various  precipitate  nieasures  into  which  he  had  plunged  himself. 
He  paid  coujrt  to  the  Dutch,  and  offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  theip 
16.  2  T 
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to  Hirir  o^Mim  MQVitty.  He  nvteMl  in  lOl  tlbo  ooaatioi  tlw  depwlf^nn 
tenants  and  justices,  who  hpd  lieen  deprived  of  their  ooaunissiovs  for  their 
adhearenoe  to  the  test  and  penal  laws.  £(e  restored  tiie  dtarters  of  diffenat 
corporations  I  annulled  Um  highiwBMwIsslon  eonrt;  reinstated  the  prosideat 
and  fellows  of  Maf^dalen  college;  and  was  even  redaced  to  caress  thoM 
bishops  whom  he  had  so  lateljr  perseoated  and  insalted. 

Bat  all  his  ooiieessions  were  bow  too  late*  Tbej  were  regarded  as  the 
sjrmptoms  of  fear,  not  of  repentance }  as  the  oowardioe  of  gnUtt  not  the  codtio- 
tion  of  error.  Indeed,  be  soon  shewed  the  people  the  nncertaintj  of  hU 
reformatioD ;  for,  heariag  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  dispersed,  he  recalled  those 
eonoessions  which  be  had  made  in  fiayoor  of  Magdalen  college ;  and  to  shew 
bis  attachment  to  the  Romish  cbnrcb,  at  the  baptism  ef  his  new-bem  son, 
be  named  the  pope  as  one  of  the  sponsors. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  indastrioiis|y 
dispersed  over  the  kingdom*  In  this  he  ensmerated  aU  the  grievances  of 
wbieh  the  nation  complained;  promised  his  assistance  in  redressiag  them; 
aiid  assqred  the  peeple  that  hU  onljF  aim  was  to  procare  the  lasting  settle* 
ment  of  their  liberty  and  their  religiont  in  a  fuU  and  free  imrHament  This 
declaration  was  qeickljr  followed  by  preparations  for  a  vigorous  iavaaioD. 
80  well  concerted  were  William's  measures,  that  in  three  days  above  four 
hundred  transports  were  faired ;  the  army  fell  down  the  rivers  and  canals  from 
Nimeguen  with  all  necessary  stores ;  and  the  pringe  set  sail  from  Helvoetslujs 
with  a  fleet  of  near  600  vessels,  and  an  army  of  above  14,000  men. 

Fortune  seemed  at  first  every  way  unfavourable  to  his  enterprise,  fie 
encountered  a  drei^ol  storm,  which  put  him  back ;  but  he  soon  refitted  his 
fleet,  and  once  more  ventured  to  England.  It  was  given  out  that  this  iava* 
sion  was  intended  for  the  coast  of  France ;  and  many  of  the  Bnglish  who  saw 
the  fleet  pass  along  their  coast,  littlo  expected  to  see  it  land  on  their  own 
shores.  It  happened  tfiat  the  same  wind  which  sent  them  to  their  destined 
port,  detained  the  EngUsh  fleet  In  the  river ;  so  that  the  Dutch  passed  the 
straits  of  Dover  without  molestation.    Thus,  after  a  voyage  of  two  days,  the 

Srince  landed  his  army  at  the  village  of  Brozholme,  in  Torbaj,  on  the  fifth  of 
fovember,  which  was  the  anniversanr  of  the  ganpowder  treason. 

Although  the  invitation  from  the  English  was  very  general,  the  prince  for 
some  time  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  joined  by  very  few.  He 
inarched  first  to  Exeter ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties  had  beea 
sp  lately  terrified  with  the  executions  which  had  ensued  on  Monmouth's  re* 
bellion,  that  they  continued  to  observe  a  strict  neutralitv.  Slight  repulses, 
hpwever,  were  not  able  to  intimidate  af  eneral  who  had,,  from  his  early  youth, 
been  taught  to  encounter  adversity.  He  continued  tox  ten  days  in  expecta* 
tion  of  being  joined  by  the  malcontents,  and  at  (aal  began  to  despair  of  smo* 
cess ;  but  just  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  re^embarking  his  forces,  he 
was  Joined  by  several  persons  of  consequence,  and  the  whole  country  soon 
after  came  flocking  to  his  standard.  The  first  person  who  joined  the  prince  was 
major  Burrington ;  a^d  ho  was  quipklv  followed  by  the  gentry  of  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Somerset.  Sir  Bdward  Seymour  made  proposals  for  an  asso* 
elation,  which  every  one  signed.  By  degrees,  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  Mc  Bus* 
sel,  (son  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,JL  Whartoo«  Godfrey,  Howe,  came  to  Exeter. 
All  England  was  in  commotion.  liOrd  Delaware  took  up  arm&ia  CbesUre; 
the  earl  of  Danby  seissed  York ;  the  earl  of  Bath,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
declared  for  the  priiice ;  the  earl  of  Devoc^shire  made  a  like  declasaHon.  in 
Derby ;  the  npbility  and  gentry  of  Nottiikghan^  embrafsed  the  same  cause;  and 
every  day  there  appe^jed  som.e  eflbct  of  that  general  combination  into  which 
the  nation  had  entered  agaipst  the  measures  of  ikfi  ki^ig. 

Ufii  the  most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disafifection  of  the  anny,  which 
seemed  almost  universally  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Lord  Col- 
chester, son  of  earl  Rivers,  was  the  first  officer  who  deserted  to  the  prinoe. 
Lord  Lovelace  was  taken  in  the  like  attempt,  by  the  militia  under  the  duke 
of  Beaufort.  Lord  Corubury,  son  to  thje  earl  of  Clarendon,  carried  oif 
a  considerable  part  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry  to  the  prince.  Several  offi- 
cers of  dlstinctjoa  informed  Feversham,  in  general^  that  they  could  not  in 
«*onscience  fight  agaiust  the  prince  of  Orange. 
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The  defectioirof  the  oflioeni  was  followed  b^  that  of  thb  kiag^B  own  ser* 
-wmniM  and  oreatores.  Lord  Churchill  had  been  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a 
page,  and  had  been  invested  with  a  high  eomnand  in  the  amy ;  had  been 
created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the  king's  bounty ;  even  he 
deserted  among  the  rest,  and  carried  with  him  the  dake  of  Grafton^  natural 
■on  to  the  late  king,  colonel  Berkeley,  and  some  others. 

In  this  alarming  defection,  the  unfortunate  James,  not  knowing  where  to 
torn,  and  on  whom  to  rely,  began  to  think  of  requesting  assistance  from 
Fnuiee,  when  it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to  Leopold,  emperor  of  Ger* 
many,  but  in  vain.  That  monarch  only  returned  for  answer,^  that  what  he 
had  foreseen  had  happened.  James  imagined  that  he  might  have  some  de- 
pendence on  his  fleet ;  but  the  ofllcers  and  seamen  in  general  were  disaffected. 
In  a  wordy  his  interests  were  deserted  by  all ;  for  he  had  long  deserted  them 
himself. 

He  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  Salisbury^  the  head-quarters  of  his  army ; 
and  he  found  that  this  body  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men.  It  is  posriMo 
that,  had  lie  led  these  to  the  combat,  without  granting  them  time  for  delibera* 
tion,  they  might  have  fought  in  his  favour,  and  secured  him  on  the  throne.  But 
he  was  involved  in  a  mase  of  fears  and  suspicions ;  the  defection  of  those  he 
moat  eonflded  in  took  away  his  confidence  in  ail,  and  deprived  him  even  of 
the  power  of  deliberation.  It  was  no  small  addition  to  his  present  ^stress* 
that  the  prlnoe  of  Denmark,  and  Anne,  bis  favourite  daughter,  perceiving  the 
desperation  of  his  circumstances,  resolved  to  leave  him,  and  take  part  witil 
the  prevailing  side.  When  he  was  told  that  the  prince  and  princess  had  fol* 
lowed  the  rest  of  Iris  favourites,  he  was  stung  with  the  most  bitter  anguish  i 
MQod  help  me,''  cried  he,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  **  my  own  ohildren 
have  forsaken  me  !^  - 

Ihiring  this  distraction  and  perplexity,  he  embraced  a  sodden'resolotion  of 
drawing  olf  his  army,  mid  retiring  towards  London ;  a  measure  which  could 
<m\j  serve  to  betray  Ms  fears,  and  provoke. farther  treachery.  Thus  driven  to 
the  preciirice  of  his  fortunes,  invaded  by  one  son-in-^law,  abandoned  by  aiH 
other,  despised  by  his  subjects,  and  hated  by  those  who  had  saffered  beneath 
his  cruelty,  he  assembled  the  few  noblemen  that  still  adhered  to  his  interests. 
There,  in  his  forlorn  council,  he  demanded  the  advice  of  those  he  most  oo»* 
fided  in.  Addressing  himself  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  father  to  lord  Rassel, 
who  had  been  executed  in  the  former  retgn  by  the  intrigues  of  James,  **  My 
lord,"  said  the  king,  **  you  -are  an  honest  man,  have  oredit,  and  can  do  me 
signal  service."  **  Ah,  sir  l"  replied  the  earl,  '*  I  am  old  and  foeble ;  I  can  do 
yoo  but  little  service.  I  had  indeed  a  son !"  James  was  so  struck  with  this 
le^,  that  he  eouM  not  speak  for  some  minutes. 

The  king's  fortune  now  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  enemies ;  and 
his  beliaviour  was  suoh  as  conld  not  procure  him  the  esteem  of  his-  friends 
and  adherents.  He  was  naturally  timid :  and  some  counsellors  about  him, 
cither  sharing  his  fears,  or  secretly  attached  to  the  prince,  contributed  io 
increase  his  apprehensions.  They  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  his  father, 
and  aggravated  the  turbulence  and  inconstancy  of  the  people.  They  at 
length  persuaded  bun  to  fly  from  a  nation  he  could  no  longer  govern,  and 
seek  for  refuge  at  the  court  of  France,  whpre  he  was  sure  of  assistance  and 
proteetion.  The  popish  courtiers,  and  above  all,  the  priests,  were  sensible 
that  they  would  be  made  the  first  sacrifice,  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  They  were  therefore  desirous  of  taking  James  with  them,  as  his 
presence  would  be  still  their  honour  and  protection  abroad. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  no  less  desirous  of  the  king's  flying  over  to 
France,  than  his  most  sealous  counsellors  could  be.  He  was  determined  to 
use  every  expedient  to  intimidate  James,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  kingdom. 
He  decMned  a  personal  conference  vrith  the  king's  cornmissloners,  and  sent 
the  earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford  to  treat  with  them.  The  terms  which  ho 
proposed  implied  almost  a  present  participation  ci  the  sovereignty :  and  to 
one  his  measures,  he  stopped  not  a  moment  in  his  march  towards  Londoii. 

The  king,  alarmed  every  day  more  and  more  with  the  prospect  of  a  general 
disaffection,  resolved  to  hearken  to  those  who  advised  him  to  quit  the  king* 
doBL    To  prepare  fbr  tins,  he  first  sent  away  the  queoBi  who  arrived  safoly  it 
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Calais,  under  the  fM>iidaot  of  eoost  Irfiiuaii,  an  old  favourite  of  the  French 
king.  He  himself  aoon  after  disappeared  in  the  night-time,  attended  only 
by  sir  Bdward  Hales,  a  new  convert ;  and,  disgoising  himself  in  a  plain  dress, 
went  down  to  Feversham,  where  he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  for  France. 
But  his  misfortunes  still  continued  to  pursue  him.  The  vessel  was  detaiued 
by  the  populace,  who,  not  knowing  the  person  of  the  king,  robbed,  insulted, 
and  abused  him.  He  was  now  persuafled  by  the  earl  of  Wiuchelsea  to  return 
to  London ;  where  the  mob,  moved  by  his  distresses,  and  guided  by  their  natu- 
ral  levity,  received  him,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  with  shoots  and  acck- 
matiuns.        ^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  to  the  prince  of  Orange  than  to  bear 
that  James  was  brought  back,  and,  in  some  measure,  triumphantly,  to  bis 
capital.  He  had  before  taken  measures  to  seise  upon  that  authority  which 
the  king's  dereliction  had  put  into  his  hands.  The  bishops  and  peers,  who 
were  now  the  only  auUiorized  magistrates  in  the  state,  gave  direc^ons,  in  tbo 
present  dissolution  of  government,  for  keeping  the  peace  of  the  city.  They 
issued  orders,  which  were  readily  obeyed,  to  the  fleet,  the  garrisons,  and  the 
army.  They  made  applications  to  the  prince,  whose  enterprise  they  highly 
applauded,  and  whose  success  they  joyfully  congratulated.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  extreme  mortification,  that  he  found  the  king  returned,  to  em- 
barrass his  proceedings. 

The!  prince  of  Orange,  however,  determined  to  dissemble,  and  received  the 
news  of  his  return  with  a  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  beginning  was  to 
push  him  by  threats  and  severities  to  relinquish  the  throne ;  and  his  proceed- 
ings argued  the  reflned  politician.  The  king  having  sent  lord  Feversham  on  a 
oivil  message  to  the  prince,  desiring  a  conference  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  throne,  that  nobleman  was  put  under  an  arrest,  on  pretence  of  his 
wanting  a  passport.  The  Butch  guards  were  ordered  to  take  possession  of 
Whitehall,  where  the  king  then  lodged,  and  to  displace  the  English.  James 
was  soon  after  commanded  by  a  message,  which  he  received  in  bed  at  mid- 
night, to  leave  his  palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham,  a  seat  of  the 
duchess  of  Lauderdale.  He  desired  permission  to  retire  to  Rochester,  a 
town  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  This  was  readily  granted  him ;  and  it  was 
now  perceived  that  the  harsh  measures  of  the  prince  had.  taken  effect,  and 
that  James  was  meditating  an  escape  from  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  while  he  continued  at  Rochester,  seemed  willing  to  receive  infi- 
tations  to  resume  the  crown;  but  the  prince *had  not  been  at  all  thisexpeose 
and  trouble  in  taking  him  from  a  throne,  to  place  him  there  again.  James, 
therefore,  observing  that  he  was  entirely  n^lected  by  his  own  subjects,  and 
oppressed  by  his  son-in-law,  resolved  to  seek  safety  from  the  king  of  France, 
the  only  friend  he  had  still  remaining.  He  accordingly  fled  to  the  sea-side, 
attended  by  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent. He  arrived  in  safety  at  Ambleteuse  in  Picardy,  whence  he  hastened 
to  the  court  of  France,  where  he  still  enjoyed  the  empty  title  of  king,  and  the 
appellation  of  a  saint,  which  flattered  him  more. 

After  this  manner,  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
seconded  by  surprising  fortune,  effected  the  delivery  of  the  kingdom.  It  now 
remained  that  he  should  reap  the  rewards  of  his  toil,  and  obtain  that  crown 
for  himself,  which  had  fallen  from  Cue  head  of  his  father-in-law.  Previoosly 
to  any  regular  authority,  he  continued  in  the  management  of  all  public  affairs. 
By  the  advice  of  the  house  of  lords,  the  only  member  of  the  legislature  remain- 
ing, he  was  desired  to  summon  a  parliament  by  circular  letters ;  but  the 
prince,  unwilling  to  act  upon  so  imperfect  an  authority,  convened  all  the 
members  who  had  sitten  in  the  house  of  comnions  during  any  parliament  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  to  these  were  added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty 
of  the  common-council.  This  was  the  most  proper  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple that  could  be  summoned,  during  the  present  emergency.  They  uuani*- 
mously  voted  the  same  address  with  the  lonis :  and  the  prince  being  thus  sup- 
ported by  legal  authority,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  corpora- 
tions of  England,  to  choose  a  new  parliament.  His  orders  were  universslly 
obeyed ;  every  thing  went  on  with  regularity,  and  the  prince  became  poi* 
sessed  of  all  authority,  as  if  he  had  regularly  succe^^ded  to  the  throne. 
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•  WImh  thehooM  met,  wbioh  was  mostly  oompoied  of  tbe  [Jan.  22»  1669. 
Wluf  paitj,  after  thanks  were  given  to  the  prince  of  Orange  for  the  deliyer- 
anee  which  he  had  brought  them,  they  proceeded  to  the  settlement  of  tho 
kingdom.  In  a  few  days  they  passed  a  Tote,  by  a  great  majority,  which  was 
sent  op  to  the  boose  of  lords  for  their  concarrence.  It  was  to  this  effect : 
That  king  James  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  betwixt  the  king  and 
people,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  bad 
abdicated  the  government;  and  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant.  This  vote 
readily  passed  the  bouse  of  commons ;  but  it  met  with  some  opposition  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  was  at  length  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  voices  only. 

The  king  being  thus  deposed,  the  next  consideration  was  the  appointment 
of  a  successor.  Some  declared  for  a  regent ;  others  proposed  that  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange  should  be  invested  with  regal  power,  and  the  young  prince 
considered  as  supposititious.  The  debates  ran  high.  A  conference  was 
demanded  between  the  lords  and  commons ;  while  the  prince,  with  his  usual 
pradence,  entered  into  no  intrigues  either  with  electors  or  members,  but  kept 
a  total  silence,  as  if  he  had  been  no  way  concerned  in  the  transaction.  At 
last,  perceiving  that  his  own  name  was  Uttle  mentioned  in  these  disputes,  ho 
called  together  the  lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Danby,  with  a  few  more. 
He  ihen  told  them  that  he  had  been  called  over  to  defend  .the  liberties  of  the 
English  nation,  and  that  he  had  happily  effected  his  purpose ;  that  he  had 
hemrd  of  several  schemes  proposed  for  establidung  the  government ;  that,  if 
they  should  choose  a  regent,  he  would  never  accept  that  office,  the  exeootion- 
of  which  he  knew  would  be  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties ;  that  ho 
woold  not  accept  the  crown  under  the  princess  his  wife,  though  he  was  con- 
vinced of  her  merits ;  that,  therefore,  if  either  of  these  schemes  should  be 
adopted,  he  would  give  them  no  farther  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  the 
nation,  but  would  return  to  his  own  country,  satisfied  with  bis  aims  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  theirs.  This  declaration  produced  the  intended  effect  After 
a  long  debate  in  both  bouses,  a  new  sovereign  was  preferred  to  a  regent,  by 
a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was  agreed  that  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  should  reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  England,  while  the  admi- 
nistration should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  only.  *  The  marquis  of 
Halifax,  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  made  a  solemn  tender  of  the  crown 
to  their  bighnesses,  in  the  name  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  England.  The 
prince  accepted  the  offer  in  terms  of  acknowledgment ;  and  that  very  day 
William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England. 


CHAP.  XL. 
William  III.^a.  d.  1689  to  1762. 

Tub  constitution,  upon  the  accession  of  William  to  the  crown,  took  a  dif* 
ferent  form  from  what  it  had  before.  As  his  right  to  the  crown  was  wholly 
derived  from  the  choice  of  the  people,  they  chose  to  load  the  benefit  with 
whatever  stipulations  they  thought  requisite  for  their  own  security.  His 
power  was  limited  on  every  side ;  and  the  jealousy  which  his  new  subjects 
entertained  of  foreigners  still  farther  obstructed  the  exercise  of  his  authority. 
The  power  of  the  crown  was  acknowledged  to  flow  f>om  no  other  fonntd^ 
than  that  of  a  contract  with  the  people.  The  representatives  of  the  nation 
made  a  regnlar  daim  of  rights  in  behalf  of  their  constitnents,  which,  previous 
to  his  coronation,  William  was  obliged  to  confirm. 

This  declaration  of  rights,  maintained  that  the  suspending  and  dispensing 
powers,  as  exercised  by  king  James,  were  unconstitutional ;  that  all  courts  ot 
eeclesiaatical  commission,  the  levying  money,  or  maintaining  a  standing  army 
in  times  of  peace,  without  consent  of  parliament,  grants  of  ^fines  and  for- 
Mtnres  before  conviction,  and  juries  of  persons  not  qualified  or  not  fidrhr 
•hosen,  or  (in  trials  for  treason)  who  were  not  freeholders,  were  unlawfaL  It 
asserted  the  freedom  of  election  to  parliament,  the  freedom  of  speech  in  par* 
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IkUMent,  and  flie  rifjht  of  tbe  aafcrlect  to  bear  armi,  and  to  petitibB  liia  Mire- 
reign.  It  proYided,  tiiat  ezeesaive  baiia  aboold  not  be  reqmred,  nor  exoea> 
aire  inee  be  imposed,  nor  oniei  and  umisual  pnniabmenls  be  inflicted ;  and  it 
ooneluded  with  an  injanotion  that  parliaments  aboold  be  frequently  assem- 
bled.  Snob  was  the  bill  of  rights,  oaicnlated  to  seoore  the  libeities  of  the 
people ;  bat,  having  been  drawn  np  in  a  fennent,  it  bears  all  the  marka  of 
baste,  insuficiency,  and  inattention. 

William  was  no  sooner  elected  to  the  throne,  than  be  began  to  experience 
the  diffioaity  of  governing  a  people  who  were  more  ready  to  examine  the  eom- 
mands  of  their  superiors  than  to  obey  them.  From  the  peaoefal  and  tract- 
able disposition  of  his  own  eonntrymen,  he  expected  a  sinular  dispoaitiott 
among  the  -Bnglisb ;  he  hoped  to  And  them  ready  and  willing  to  second  his 
ambiuon  in  bnmbling  Franee,  but  he  fonnd  them  more  apt  to  fear  for  the 
invasion  of  their  domestic  liberties. 

His  rdgn  commenced  with  an  attempt  similar  to  that  which  had 'been  tiio 
principal  cause  of  all  Ae  disturbances  in  the  preoeding  reign,  and  whi<Ui  bad 
exclnaed  the  monarch  from  the  throne.  William  was  a  Galriniat,  and  oon* 
seqoently  averse  to  perseoation;  be  tlierefore  began  by  attempting  to  r^eal 
tiiose  laws  that  enjoined  nnifonnity  of  worship;  and,  thongfa  he  coold  not 
entirely  sncceed  in  his  design,  a  tol^ation  was  granted^to  such  dissenters  aa 
shonid  take  the  oaths  of  allegianee,  and  hold  no  private  oonventieles.  The 
papists  themselves,  who  bad  every  thing  to  fear,  experienced  the  lenify  of 
ms  government;  and»  though  the  laws  against  them  were  unrepealed,  yet 
tiiey  were  seldom  pat  into  rigorous  exeonuon.  Thna,  what  waa  criminal  in 
James  became  virtuons  in  bis  snccessor,  as  James  wnated  to  inlrodaoe  per- 
secution by  pretending  to  disown  it,  while  William  had  no  other  view  tha» 
io  make  religious  freedom  the  test  of  civil  security. 

Though  William  was  acknowledged,  king  in  Bngland,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  still  undetermined.  The  revolotion  in  England  had  been  brought  abont 
by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Tories;  bvt  in  Scotland  it  was  effected  by  the 
Whigs  almost  alone.  Tbtey  soon  came  to  a  resolution  that  king  James  had, 
to  use  their  own  expression, /M/aalrwi  his  right  to  the  crown,  a  term  which, 
in  the  law-language  of  that  coontry,  exolnded  not  only  him,  but  all  bis  pos- 
terity. They  therefore  i|oiekly  recognised  the  authority  of  William,  and 
took  that  opporttnity  to  abolisb  epi8o<q[Micy,  which  had  long  beea  disagrse- 
able  to  the  nation. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  the  deposed  king,  of  all  his  former  posseasioos, 
bat  Ireland ;  and  he  had  some  hopes  of  maintaiiilng  his  ground  there,  by  the 
assistance  which  was  promised  to  him  from  France.  Lous  XIV.  bad  long 
been  at  variance  with  William,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  form  con- 
federacies against  him,  and  to  obstract  his  government.  On  the  present 
occasion,  being  either  touched  with  compassion  at  the  sufferings  of  James, 
or  willing  to  weaken  a  rival  kingdom,  by  promoting  its  internal  dissen- 
sions, he  granted  the  deposed  naonarch  a  fleet  and  some  troops  to  assert  his 
pretensions  in  Ireland,  the  only  part  of  his  dominions  that  had  not  openly 
declared  against  Um. 

On  the  other  band,  William  was  not  backward  in  warding  off  the  thread 
ened  bh»w.  He  was  pleased  with  the  oppertnaity  of  gratifying  his  natural 
hatred  against  France ;  and  he  hoped  to  porchase  domeatio  ^oict  to  hiniself; 
by  tnming  fte  spirit  of  the  nation  vpon  the  continaal  objeet  of  ita  aversieo 
and  jeakwsy.  The  periiameDt,  though  divided  in  all  thmgs  else,  was  anani« 
aMOS  in  cmispiring  with  him  in  this ;  a  war  was  declared  against  Fmnoe,  and 
BMasnres  were  pursued  for  driving  James  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  landed, 
assisted  rather  by  money  than  by  forces  granted  him  from  the  French  king. 

That  unhappy  prince,  having  embmrked  at  Brest,  arrived  at  Kinsale  in 
March,  and  seen  after  made  his  public  entry 'into  Dublin,  amidst  the  aselama- 
lions  of  the  inhabitants.  He  lisnnd  the  appearances  of  things  in  thai  oouatry 
e^ual  to  bis  most  sanguine  expeotationa.  Tyrconnel,  the  losd4ioulaaant« 
was  devoted  to  his  intcresU;  Ids  old  army  waa  steady,  and  a  new  one 
taised,  amonnting  together  to  near  forty  thousand  mm.  The  piotestaBta 
over  the  greatest  part  of  IialMid  ware  disaraMd ;  the  proviaoe  of  Ulstet 
alone  denied  hit  authofi^;  while  the  papists,  ooBfidem  ot  suooeasy 
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feuDi  viUi  ilMMts  of  joy,  and  wilb  mipentitioos  prooossionsi  whieb  gave  Utn 
itiU  grooter  plewure. 

In  Una  latwUiov,  tbo  pioteotaxiU  of  Irolaud  miderweiit  tlio  moaI  oppreaslvo 
and  emel  indiciiitiei.  Moft  of  tho«o  wbo  wore  attached  to  the  reToi«tioii» 
were  obliged  to  retire  into  Scotland  and  Bngland,  or  hid  tlieiiuielTcs,  or  ao- 
eeptad  writtea  proteotions  from  their  eaeiaiea,  Tlie  bravest  of  theniy  however, 
to  the  nvmber  of  ten  thoaaand  men»  gathered  round  Londonderry,  reiolTed 
to  make  their  last  stand  at  thai  place  for  their  religion  and  liber^.  A  few 
also  rallied  themselves  at  ISnniskiUen,  and,  after  their  first  panic  was  o?er» 
kfffftipy*  nsore  nomerous  by  the  jonction  of  others. 

famtt  continned  for  some  time  irresolnte  what  course  to  panne ;  but,  aa 
soon  as  the  spring  would  permit,  he  went  to  lay  siege  to  Londonderry,  a 
town  of  small  importance  in  itself,  but  rendered  famous  by  the  stand  wfaieb 
it  made  on  this  occasion.  Colon^  Landie  had  been  appointed  governor  oC 
the  town  by  William,  but  was  secretly  attached  to  king  James ;  and,  at  a 
couiKsil  of  war,  prevailed  upon  the  officers  and  townsmen  to  send  messengera 
to  the  besiegers  with  an  ofller  of  surrender  the  day  following.  But  the  inha« 
bitaHts,  beinf^  apprised  of  his  intention,  and  crying  out  that  they  were  b^ 
tiayed,  rose  in  a  iury  against  the  governor  and  council,  shot  one  of  the  oft— 
.  cera  whom  they  suspected^  and  boldly  resolved  to  maintain  the  town,  thoagh 
destitnte  of  leaders. 

The  town  was  weak  in  its  fortifications,  having  only  a  wall  eight  or  nina 
feet  thick,  and  weaker  still  in  its  artillery,  there  being  not  above  twenty  ser- 
viceable guns  upon  the  works.  The  new-made  garrison,  however,  made  up 
every  deficiency  by  courage :  one  Walker,  a  dissenting  minister,  and  m^jor 
Baker,  pat  themselves  at  the  head  of  these  resolute  men ;  and,  thus  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  batteriea 
of  the  besiegers  soon  began  to  play  upon  the  town  wiih  great  fury ;  and  seve* 
lal  attacks  were  made,  but  always  repulsed  with  resolution.  All  the  suceesa. 
thai  valour  could  promise*  waa  on  the  side  of  the  besieged ;  but  they,  aftei 
soflM  time,  found  themselves  exhausted  by  continual  fatigue:  they  were 
afflicted  also  with  a  contagious  distemper,  which  thinned  their  numbers ;  aad 
as  there  were  many  useless  mouths  in  the  city,  they  began  to  be  reduced  lb- 
extremities  Ibf  want  of  provision.  They  had  even  the  mortification  to  see 
some  ships,  which  had  arrived  with  supplies  from  England,  prevented  froai 
sailing  op  the  river  by  a  boom  ^ross  the  channel,  and  by  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy.  General  Kirke  attempted  in  vain  to  come  to  their  asaislanoe. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  promise  them  speedy  relief  and  to  exhort  them  ta 
bear  their  miseries  a  little  longer,  with  assurances  of  a  glorious  termmatioa 
of  them  all.  They  had  now  consumed  the  last  remains  of  their  provision,  and 
SQpported  life  by  eating  horses,  dogs,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin,  while  eve» 
this  loathsome  food  began  to  fail  them.  They  had  still  farther  the  misery  of 
seeing  above  four  thousand  of  their  fcllow-protestants,  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  driven  by  Rosen,  James's  general,  under  the  walls  of  the  town, 
where  they  were  kept  three  whole  days  without  provisions.  Kirke,  in  the 
mean  time,  who  had  been  sent  te  their  relief,  continued  inactive,  debating 
with  bimself  between  the  prudence  and  necessity  of  his  assistance.  At  last^ 
receiving  iatelligence  that  the  garrison,  sank  with  fatigue  and  famine,  bad 
sent  proposals  of  capitulation^  be  resolved  upon  aa  attempt  to  throw  pro^ 
visions  into  the  place,,  by  means  oT  three  victuallers,  and  a  frigate  to  coves 
them.  As  soon  as  these  vesseb  sailed  up  the  river,  the  eycB  of  all  were  fixed 
upon  them ;  the  besiegers  eager  to  destroy,  and  the  garrison  as  resolute  for 
tneir  defence.  The  foremost  of  the  victuallers  at  the  first  shock  broke  the 
boom,  but  was  stranded  by  the  violence  of  her  own  shock.  Upon  thts«  a 
shout  burst  from  the  besiegers,  which  reached  the  camp  and  the  city.  They 
advanced  with  fury'  against  a  prize  which  they  considered  as  inevitable ; 
while  the  smoke  of  cannon  on  both  sides  wrapped  the  whole  scene  iu  dark^ 
ness.  But,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  in  a  little  time  the  victualler  waa  seea 
emerging  fh>m  imminent  danger,  having  gotten  off  by  the  rebound  of  her 
own  guns,  white  she  led  up  her  litUe  squadron  to  the  very  walls  of  the  town*- 
The  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  lit  this  unexpected  relief,  was  oulj  equalled  by  the 
rage  and  disi^ipoiutment  of  the  besiegers,  who  were  so  dispirited  by  the  sua- 
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COM  of  this  enterprise,  that  they  abandoned  the  sieg^e  in  the  night,  and  retired 
with  precipitation,  after  halving  lost  above  nine  thousand  men  before  tbe  place. 
Kirke  no  sooner  took  possession  of  the  town,  than  Walker  was  prevailed  on 
to  embark  for  England,  with  an  address  of  thanks  to  king  William,  for  the 
seasonable  relief  tney^had  received. 

,The  Bnniskilleners  were  no  less  remarkable  than  the  former  for  the  valoor 
and  perseverance  with  which  thej  espoused  the  interests  of  William.  And 
indeed  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  papists  upon  that  occasion  were  snfli- 
tsient  to  rouse  the  tamest  into  opposition.  The  protestants,  by  an  act  of  the 
popish  parliament  under  king  James,  were  divested  of  those  lands  which  they 
nad  possessed  since  the  Irish  rebellion.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  persona 
of  that  persuasion,  who  had  sought  safe^  By  flight,  were  found  guilty  <^  trea- 
son, and  attainted.  Soldiers  were  permitted  to  live  upon  free  quarter ;  the 
people  were  plundered ;  the  shops  of  tradesmen,  and  the  kitchens  of  the 
citiaens,  were  pillaged,  to  supply  a  quantity  of  brass,  which  was  converted 
into  coin,  and  passed,  by  royal  mandate,  for  above  forty  times  its  real  value. 
Not  content  with  this,  James  imposed,  by  his  own  authority,  a  tax  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  month  on  personal  property,  and  levied  it  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal.  All  vacancies  in  public  schools  were  supplied 
by  popish  teachers.  The  pension  allowed  from  the  exchequer  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Dublin  was  cut  off,  and  that  institution  converted  into  a  popish  semi- 
nary. Brigadier  Sarsfield  commanded  all  protestants  of  a  certain  district,  to 
retire  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  their  habitations,  on  pain  of  death ; 
numy  perished  with  hunger,  still  more  by  being  forced  from  their  homes  dur- 
ing the  severest  inclemencies  of  the  season. 

But  their  sufferings  were  soon  to  have  an  end.  William  at  length  per- 
ceived that  his  neglect  of  Ireland  had  been  an  error  that  required  more  than 
usual  diligence  to  redress.  He  was  afraid  to  send  tfie  late  king's  -army  to 
light  against  him,  and  tlierefore  ordered  twenty-three  new  regiments  to  be 
raised  for  that  purpose.  These,  with  two  Dutch  battalions,  and  four  of 
French  refugees,  together  with  the  Bnniskilleners,  were  appointed  for  the 
reduction  of  Ireland;  and,  next  to  king  William  himself,  Schomberg  was 
appointed  to  command. 

Schomberg  was  an  officer  of  German,  extraction,  who  had  long  been  tiie 
faithful  servant  of  William,  and  had  now  past  a  life  of  eighty  years  almost 
continually  in  the  field.  The  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Ireland,  how- 
ever, was  a  mode  of  operation  with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted.  The 
forces  he  had  to  combat  were  incursive,  baibarous,  and  shy;  those  he  had 
to  command. were  tumultuary,  ungovernable,  and  brave.  He  considered  not 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  being  confined  to 
one  place ;  and  he  kept  them  in  a  low  moist  camp,  near  Dundalk,  almost  with- 
out firing  of  any  kind ;  so  that  the  men  fell  into  fevers  and  fluxes,  and  died  in 
great  abundance.  Tbe  enemy  was  not  less  afflicted  with  similar  disorders. 
Both  armies  remained  for  some  time  in  sight  of  each  other ;  and  at  last,  the 
rainy  season  approaching,  both,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  quitted  their 
camps  at  the  same  time,  and  retired  into  winter-quarters,  without  attempting 
to  take  the  advantage  of  each  other's  retreat. 

A.  D.  1600.]  Tlie  bad  success  of  the  campaign,  and  the  miserable  situation 
of  the  protestants  in  Ireland,  at  length  induced  king  William  to  attempt  their 
relief  in  person,  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  spring ;  and  he  accordingly 
landed  at  Carrickfergus,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  six- 
and-thirty  thousand  effective  men,  which  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forces  of  James,  although  they  amounted  to  above  ten  thousand  more. 

William,  having  received  news  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed  for  the 

coast  of  Bngland,  resolved,  by  measures  of  speed  and  vigour,  to  prevent  the 

impression  which  that  circumstance  might  make  upon  the  minds  of  his  sol- 

'  diers ;  and  therefore  hastened  to  advance  against  James,  who,  he  heard,  had 

quitted  Dublin,  and  had  stationed  his  army  at  Ardee  and  Dundalk. 

All  the  measures  taken  by  William  were  dictated  by  p<  udcnce  and  valour ; 
those  pursued  by  his  opponents  scented  dictated  by  obstinacy  and  infatua- 
tion. They  neglected  to  harass  him  in  his  difficult  march  from  the  north  ;  they 
neglected  to  oppose  him  at  the  strong  pass  of  Newry  ;  as  he  advanced,  they 
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fell  baefcy  lint  from  DoDdalk,  aod  then  from  Ardce ;  and  at  last  tbey  ffxed  their 
camp  ID  a  strong  station,  on  the  othet  side  of  the  Bojne.  It  was  apon  the 
opposite  banks  of  this  river  that  both  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  in- 
flamed with  all  the  animosities  arising  from  religion,  haired,  and  revenge. 
The  river  Boyne  at  this  place  was  not  so  deep  hot  that  men  might  wade  over 
on  foot ;  however,  the  banks  were  rugged,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  old 
hoases  and  ditches,  which  served  to  defend  the  latent  enemy.  William  had 
BO  sooner  arrived,  than  he  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  sight  of  both 
araiies,  to  make  proper  observations  upon  the  plan  of  battle ;  bat  in  the  mean 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  privately  brought  out  and 
planted  against  him,  where  he  was  sitting.  The  shot  killed  several  of  his 
followers;  and  be  himself  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  A  report  of  hia 
being  slain  was  instantly  propagated  throngh  the  Irish  camp,  and  even 
reached  Paris  ;  bat  William,  as  soon  as  his  woond  was  dressed,  rode  through 
the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  his  anny* 

Upon  retiring  to  his  tent,  after  the  danger  of  the  day,  he  continued  In  medi- 
tetion  tjil  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when,  for  the  sake  of  form,  be  sum- 
moned a  council  of  war,  in  which,  without  asking  advice,  he  declared  his  reso- 
lotion  to  force  a  passage  over  the  Mer  the  next  morning.  The  duke  of  Schom- 
berg  attempted  at  first  to  expostulate  with  him  upon  the  danger  of  the  under- 
taking :  but,  finding  his  master  inflexible,  he  retired  to  his  tent  with  a  discon- 
teoted  aspect,  as  if  be  had  a  prescience  of  his  own  misfortune. 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  six  o*elock,  king  William  gave  [July  1, 1090. 
orders  to  force  a  passage  over  the  river.  This  the  army  undertook  in  three 
diflerent. places;  and, after  a  furious  cannonading,  the  battle  began  with  vn- 
ainai  vigour.  The  Irish  troops,  though  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe 
abroad,  have  always  fought  indifierently  at  home.  After  an  obstinate  resist- 
aore,  they  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  the  French  and  Swiss  regiments, 
who  came  to  their  assistance,  to  make  the  best  retreat  they  could.  William 
led  on  his  horse  in  person,  and  contributed,  by  bis  activity  and  vigilance,  to 
secore  the  victory.  James  was  not  in  the  battle,  but  stood  aloof,  during  the 
action,  on  the  hill  of  Dotiore,  surrounded  with  some  squadrons  of  horse; 
sod,  at  intervals,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  saw  his  own  troops  repulsing 
those  of  the  enemy,  '*  O  spare  my  Bnglish  subjects !'' 

The  Irish  lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  the  protestants  about  one 
third  of  that  number.  The  victory  was  splendid,  and  almost  decisive ;  but  the 
dratb  of  the  duke  of  Schom berg,  who  vias  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  water, 
teemed  to  ootHeigh  the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  This  old  soldier 
of  fortune  had  fought  under  almost  every  power  in  Europe.  His  skill  in  war 
was  unparalleled,  and  his  fidelity  equal  to  his  courage.  The  number  of  battles 
io  irhich  he  had  been  personally  engaged,  was  said  to  eqnal  the  number  of  hia 
years,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  killed  by  a  discharge 
from  his  own  troops«  who,  not  knowing  that  he  had  been  accidentally  hurried 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  by  whom  he  was  sur*' 
rounded,  and  mortally  wounded  him. 

James,  while  his  troops  were  yet  fighting,  quitted  his  station ;  and  leaving 
orders  to  defend  the  pass  at  Duleek,  he  madb  the  best  of  his  way  to  Dublin, 
despairing  of  future  success.  O'Regan,  an  old  Irish  captain,  was  heard  to 
M>  upon  this  occasion,  that,  if  the  English  would  exchange  generals,  the  Gon« 
qoered  army  would  fight  the  battle  with  them  over  again. 

This  blow  totally  depressed  the  hopes  of  James.  He  fled  to  Dublin,  advised 
the  magistrates  to  obtain  the  best  terms  they  coald  from  the  victor,  and  then 
•et  out  for  Waterford,  inhere  he  embarked  fbr  t'rance,  in  a  vessel  fitted  for 
bis  reception.  Had  be  possessed  either  conduct  or  courage,  he  might  still 
have  headed  his  troops,  and  fought  with  advantage ;  but  prudence  forsook  him 
with  good  fortOB'e,  and.  he  returned  to  retrieve  his  aflairs  abroad,  ^hile  be 
deserted  them  in  the  only  place  where  they  were  defensible. 

His  friends,  however,  were  determined  to  second  those  in-  [a.  d.  109r. 
teresU  which  he  himself  had  abandoned.  Limerick,  a  strong  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Monster,  still  held  out  for  the  late  king,  and  braved  all  the  attempts 
of  William's  army  to  reduce  it.  Sarsfield,  a  popnlar  and  experienced  geneVaT. 
puthiiBstlf  at  the  head  of  the  army  that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne,and 
16.      .  'i « 
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went  ftirtiier  into  the  oonntry  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  river  Shannon,  where 
he  resolTed  to  await  the  enemy.  James,  who  woold  not  defend  the  coantry 
himself,  determined  that  none  bat  soeh  as  were  agreeable  to  him  shoald 
defend  it.  He  therefore  appointed  St.  Ruth,  a  French  general,  who  had 
sifpnaHsed  himself  against  the  protestants  in  France,  to  command  over 
Sarsfield,  which  gave  the  Irish  universal  discontent,  as  it  shewed  that  the 
king  coald  neither  rely  on  their  skill  nor  their  fidelity.  On  the  other  hand, 
general  Ginckel,  who  had  been  a|)pointed  to  command  the  English  army  in 
the  absence  of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  England,  advanced  with  his 
forces  towards  the  Shannon,  in  order  to  pass  that  broad  and  dangerous  riven 
The  only  place  where  it  was  fordable,  was  at  Athlone,  a  strong  walled  town, 
bailt  on  both  sides  of  the  river,,  and  defending  that  important  pass.  The 
part  of  the  town  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river  was  taken  8^  ord  m  hand  by 
the  English ;  but  the  part  on  the  opposite  bank,  being  defended  with  great 
vigour,  for  a  while  was  thought  impregnable.  At  length  it  was  resolved,  in  a 
council  of  war,  that  a  body  of  forlorn  hope  should  ford  the  stream  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  which  desperate  attempt  was  performed  with  great  resolution; 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  the  town  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. St.  Ruth  marched  his  army  to  give  relief,  but  too  late ;  for,  when  he 
approached  the  walls,  his  own  guns  were  turned  against  him.  He  no  sooner 
saw  this,  than  his  fears  increased  in  proportion  to  his  former  confidence ;  and 
dreading  the  impetuosity  of  a  victorious  enemy  in  his  very  camp,  he  marched 
off  instantly,  and  took  post  at  Aghrim,  ten  miles  off.  There  he  determined  to 
await  tiie  English  army,  and  decide  the  fate  of  Ireland  at  one  blow. 
.  Ginckel,  having  put  Athlone  in  a  posture  of  defence,  passed  the  Shannon, 
and  marched  up  to  the  enemy,  determined  to  give  them  battle,  though  his 
fdrce  did  not  exceed  eighteen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 
above  twenty-five  thousand.  The  Irish  were  posted  in  a  very  advantageous 
situation,  being  drawn  out  upon  a  rising  ground,  before  which  lay  a  bog,  that, 
to  appearance,  was  passable  only  in  two  places.  Their  right  was  fortified  by 
entrenchments,  and  their  left  secured  by  the  castle  of  Aghrim.  Ginckel,  hav- 
ing observed  their  situation,  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  attack ;  and, 
after  a  furious  cannonading,  the  English  army,  at  twelve  o'clock,  began  to 
force  the  two  passages  of  the  bog,  in  order  to  possess  the  ground  on  the  other 
side.  The  enemy  fought  with  surprising  fury,  and  the  horse  were  several 
times  repulsed  ;  but  at  length  the  troops  on  the  right,  by  the  help  of  some  field- 
pieces,  carried  their  point.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  left  wing  of  the 
English  army  was  advanced  to  the  right  of  the  Irish,  and  at  length  obliged  it  to 
give  ground.  In  the  mean  time,  a  more  general  attack  was  made  upon  the 
centre;  the  English  wading  through  the  middle  of  the  bog  up  to  the  waist  in 
mud,  and  rallying  with  some  difficulty  upon  the  firm  ground  on  the  other  side, 
renewed  the  combat  with  great  furv.  At  length,  Su  Ruth  being  killed  by  a 
cannon-hall,  his  fate  so  dispirited  his  troops,  that  they  gave  way  on  all  sides, 
and  retreated  to  Limerick,  where  they  resolved  to  make  a  final  stand,  after 
having  lost  above  five  thousand  of  the  flower  of  their  army.  Limerick,  the  last 
retreat  of  the  Irish  forces,  made  a  brave  defence;  but  soon  seeing  the  enemy 
advanced  within  ten  paces  of  the  bridge-foot,  and  perceiving  themselves  sur- 
rounded, they  determined  to  capitulate :  a  negociation  was  immediately  begun, 
and  hostilities  ceased  on  both  sides.  The  catholics,  by  this  capitulation,  were 
restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  liberties,  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion, 
Jvhioh  they  had  possessed  in  the  reig^  of  Charles  the  Second.  All  persons 
were  indulged  with  free  leave  to  remove  with  their  families  and  effects  to  any 
other  oountry,  except  England  and  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  this,  about 
lonrteen  thousand  of  those  who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  into 
France,  having  transports  provided  by  government  for  conveying  them  thither. 

When  they  arrived  in  France,  they  were  thanked  for  their  loyalty  by  James, 
who  told  them  that  they  should  still  fight  for  their  old  master,  and  that  he 
had  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  of  France  for  their  being  new-clothed, 
and  put  into  quarters  of  refreshment. 

In  this  manner,  all  the  expectations  which  might  arise  from  the  attachment 
of  the  Irish,  were  entirely  at  an  end:  that  kingdom  submitted  peaceably  to 
the  English  government,  aud  James  was  to  look  for  other  assistance  to  prop 
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his  deelioing  pretensions.  His  chief  hopes  lay  in  a  conspiracy  among 
Bnglish  adherents,  and  in  the  sacoours  which  were  promised  to  him  by  the 
Freoeh  king.  The  leader  of  the  conspiracy  was  the  first  to  disappoint  bis 
expectations.  This  was  originally  hatched  in  Scotland  by  sir  James  Mrnt- 
gooiery,  a  person,  who,  from  being  an  adherent  of  William,  now  torned 
against  him ;  bot,  as  the  project  was  ill  conceived,  so  it  was  lightly  dis- 
covered by  the  instigator.  To  this  another  succeeded,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  more  serious  consequences,  as  it  was  chiefly  managed  by  the  Whig 
party,  who  were  the  most  formidable  in  the  state.  A  number  of  these  joined 
themselves  to  the  Tory  party,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  adherents  of 
the  late  king.  They  assembled  together ;  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
was,  that  the  restoration  of  James  was  to  be  entirely  effected  by  foreign 
forces;  that  he  should  sail  for  Scotland,  and  be  th^re  joined  by  five  thousand 
Swedes*  who,  because  they  were  of  the  protests nt  religion,  it  was  thought 
would  remove  a  part  of  the  odium  which  attended  an  invasion  by  foreigners ; 
that  assistance  should  at  the  same  time  be  sent  from  France,  and  that  full 
liberty  of  conscience  should  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  order 
to  lose  no  time,  it  was  resolved  to  send  over  two  trusty  persons  to  France,  to 
consult  with  the  banished  monarch;  and  lord  Preston  and  Mr.  Ashton  were 
the  persons  appointed  for  this  dangerous  embassy.  Accordingly,  Ashton 
hired  a  small  vessel  for  this  purpose;  and  the  two  conspirators  went  secretly 
00  hoard,  happy  in  the  supposed  secrecy  of  their  schemes ;  but  there  had  been 
previous  information  given  of  their  intentions;  and  lord  Carmarthen  had 
them  both  seised,  just  at  the  time  they  thought  themselves  ont  of  all  danger. 
The  conspirators  refused  to  inform ;  their  trials  were  therefore  hurried  on 
about  a  fortnight  after  they  were, taken,  in  order,  by  the  terrors  of  death,  to 
force  a  discovery.  They  were  both  condemned :  Ashtcm  was  executed,  with- 
out making  any  confession ;  lord  Preston  had  not  the  same  resolution.  Upon 
an  offer  of  pardon,  he  discovered  a  great  number  of  associates,  among  whom 
the  doke  of  Ormond,  lord  DartmouUi,  and  lord  Clarendon,  were*  foremost. 

The  redoction  of  Ireland,  and  the  wretched  success  of  the  late  conspiracy, 
made  the  French  at  last  sensible  of  their  impolitic  parsimony  in  losing  a  king^ 
dom,  whose  divisions  would  no  longer  be  of  use  to  them.  They  were  willing, 
therefore,  to  concur  with  the  fugitive  king»  and  resolved  to  make  a  descent 
upon  England  in  his  favour.  In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  the  French  king 
•applied  James  with  an  army  consisting  of  a  body  of  French  troops,  some 
Soglish  and  Scotch  refugees,  and  the  Irish  regiments  which  bad  been  trans- 
ported from  Limerick  into  France,  now  become  excellent  sol-  [a.  d.  1692. 
diers  by  long  discipline  and  severe  duty.  This  army  was  assembled  between 
Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue,  and  was  commanded  by  king  James  in  person. 
More  than  three  hundred  transports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast ;  and  Toorville,  the  French  admiral,  at  the  head  of  sixty-three  ships 
of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  favour  the  descent.  His  orders  were,  at  all 
events,  to  attack  the  enemy,  in  case  they  should  oppose  him ;  so  that  every 
^og  promised  the  banished  king  a  change  of  fortune. 

These  preparations  on  the  side  of  France  were  soon  known  at  the  English 
Mort,  and  every  precaution  taken  for  a  vigorous  opposition.  All  the  secret 
■machinations  of  the  banished  king's  adherents  were  discovered  to  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  by  spies ;  and  by  these  they  found,  with  some  mortification,' 
that  the  Tories  were  more  faithful  than  even  the  Whigs,  who  had  placed  king 
William  on  the  throne.  The  dnke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princess  Anne  herself,  were  violently  suspected  of  disaffection ;  the  fleet, 
the  army,  and  the  church,  were  seen  mistaking  their  desire  of  novelty  for  a 
'etom  of  duty  to  their  banished  sovereign,  powever,  preparations  were 
iBfide  to  resist  the  growing  storm  with  great  tranquillity  and  resolution.  Ad- 
nural  Russel  was  ordered  to  put  to  sea  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  he 
sooQ. appeared  with  ninety>nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  fire- 
■Itips ;  an  immense  force,  and  what  Europe  had  seldom  seen  before  that  time. 
At  the  head  of  this  formidable  squadron  he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  France, 
And  at  last,  near  La  Hogue,  discovered  the  enemy  under  admiral  Tourvllle, 
vho  prepared  to  give  bim  battle.  Accordingly,  the  engagement  besan  between 
^  two  admirals  with  great  fury ;  the  rest  of  the  fleet  on  each  side  followed 
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the  example.  This  memorable  engagement  lasted  for  ten  hours,  ao4  alt 
James's  hopes  depended  on  the  event.  Yictorjr  at  last  dedariog  en  the  side 
of  nambers,  the  French  fled  for  Conqnet  Road.  The  pursuit  continued  for 
two  days  following ;  three  French  ships  of  the  line  were  destrojed,  Hnd  eigh* 
teen  more  burned  by  sir  George  Rooke,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hmy 
of  La  Hogoe.  In  this  manner  all  the  preparations  on  the  side  of  France  were 
frustrated ;  and  so  decisive  was  the  blow,  that  from  that  time  France  aeenied 
to  relinquish  all  claims  to  the  ocean. 

James  was  now  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  despondence;  his  designs 
apon  England  were  quite  frustrated,  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  his  friends* 
but  the  hope  of  assassinating  the  monarch  on  the  throne.  These  base  aCr 
tempts,  as  barbarous  as  they  were  useless,  were  not  entirely  disagreeable  to 
the  temper  of  James.  It  is  said  he  encouraged  and  proposed  them ;  but  they 
all  proved  unserviceable  to  his  cause,  and  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  undertakers.  From  that  time  till  he  died,  which  was  above  nine  yeara, 
he  continued  to  reside  at  St  Germain's,  a  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  Louis, 
and  assisted  by  occasional  liberalities  from  his  daughter  and  friends  in  Eng- 
land. Hn  died  on  the  fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1701,  after  having 
laboured  under  a  tedious  sickness ;  and  .many  miracles,  as  the  people  thought, 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  Indeed,  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  waa  calculated 
to  inspire  the  superstitions  with  reverence  for  his  piety.  He  ^subjected 
himself  to  acts  of  uncommon  penance  and  mortification.  He  frequently 
visited  the  poor  monks  of  La  Trappe,  who  were  edified  by  his  humble  and 
pious  deportment.  His  pride  and  arbitrary  temper  seemed  to  have  vanished 
with  his  greatness ;  he  became  afl'able,  kind,  and  easy  to  all  Ms  dependents; 
and,  in  his  last  illness,  conjured  his  son  to  prefer  religion  to  every  worldly 
advantage — a  counsel  which  that  prince  strictly  obeyed.  He  died  with  great 
marks  of  devotion,  and  was  interred^  at  his  own  request,  in  the  church  of  the 
English  Benedictines  at  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solemnity. 

The  defeat  at  La  Hogoe  confirmed  king  William's  safety,  and  secured  bis 
title  to  the  crown.  The  Jacobites  were  ever  feeble,  but  they  were  now  a  dis- 
united faction ;  new  parties  arose  among  those  who  had  been  friends  to  the 
revolution ;  and  the  want  of  a  common  enemy  produced  dissensions  ^mong 
themselves.  William  now  began  to  find  as  much  opposition  and  uneasiness 
from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  the  enemy  in  the  field.  His  chief  motive 
for  accepting  the  crown  was,  to  engage  England  more  deeply  in  the  concerns 
of  Europe.  It  had  ever  been  the  object  of  his  wish,  and  the  scope  of  his 
ambition,  to  humble  the  French,  whom  he  considered  as  the  most  formidable 
enemies  of  that  liberty,  which  he  idolised ;  and  all  his  politics  consisted  ia 
forming  alliances  against  them.  Many  of  the  English,  on  the  other  hand,  bad 
neither  the  same  animosity  against  the  French,  nor  the  same  terrors  of  their 
increasing  power.  These,  therefore,  considered  the  interest  of  the  nation  aa 
sacrificed  to  foreign  connexions,  and  complained  that  the  war  on  the  conti* 
sent  fell  most  heavily  on  them,  though  they  had  the  least  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess. To  these  motives  of  discontent  were  added,  the  king's  partiality  to  his 
own  countrymen,  his  proud  reserve,  and  his  sullen  silence,  so  unlike  the 
behaviour  of  former  kings.  William  little  regarded  those  discontents  which 
he  knew  must  be  consequent  on  all  government :  accustomed  to  oppositioOv 
he  heard  their  complaints  with  the  most  phlegmatic  indifierence,  and  employed 
all  his  attention  only  on  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  interest  of  Europe.  Thus, 
while  he  incessantly  watched  over  the  schemes  of  contending  kings  and 
nations,  he  was  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  internal  polity  ;  and,  as  he 
formed  alliances  abroad,  increased  the  influence  of  party  at  home.  Patriotism 
began  to  be  ridiculed  as  an  ideal  virtue ;  the  practice  of  bribing  a  majority  in 
parliament  became  universal ;  the  example  of  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the 
vulgar ;  principle,  and  even  decency,  were  gradually  banished ;  talents  lay 
uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  and  profligate  were  received  into  favour. 

When  he  accepted  the  crown,  the  king  was  resolved  to  preserve,  as  mnci 
as  be  was  able,  that  share  of  prerogative  which  still  was  left  him.  He 
was  as  yet  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
which  was  not  at  that  time  thoroughly  understood  in  any  part  of  Europe^ 
except  England  alone.    He,  therelore,  often  controverted  the  views  of  Us 
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pftrliioieott  aod  iraffered  bimself  to  be  directed  by  weak  and  arbitrary  eouu- 
•eJs.  One  of  tbe  first  iostaoces  of  this  was  in  the  opposition  be  gave  to  a 
bill  for  limitiog  the  daration  of  parliaments  to  tbe  space  of  three  years.  This 
bill  had  passed  tbe  two  bouses,  and  was  sent  up  to  receive  tbe  royal  assent, 
as  osoal;  bat  the  nation  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  king  was  resolved  to 
exert  his  prerogative  on  this  occasion,  and  to  refuse  bis  anseat  to  an  act 
wbieb  was  then  considered  as  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Both  houses  took  the 
slami:  the  commons  came  to  a  resolution,  tbat  whoever  advixed  the  king  to 
this  measure,  was  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  the  people  were  taufcht  to 
echo  their  resentment  The  bill  thus  rejected,  lay  dormant  lor  another  sea- 
sen  ;  but  being  again  brought  in,  the  king  found  himself  obliged,  though  reluc- 
taatly,  to  comply. 

The  same  opposition,  and  tbe  same  event,  attended  a  bill  for  regulating 
trials  in  cases  of  high  treason,  by  which  tbe  accused  was  allowed  a  copy  of 
his  iodictment,  and  a  list  of  tbe  names  of  bis. jury,  two  days  before  his  trial, 
together  with  counsel  to  plead  in  his  defence.  It  was  farther  enacted,  that 
DO  person  should  be  indicted  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two  faithful  witnesses :  a 
la*  that  gave  the  subject  a  perfect  security  from  the  terrors  of  tbe  throne. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  laws,  beneficial  to  the  subject,  that  the  Jaco- 
bites still  eonceived  hopes  of  restoring  their  fallen  monarch,  and,  being  uneasy 
themselves,  supposed  the  whole  kingdom  shared  their  disquietudes.  While 
ooe  part  proceeded  against  William  in  the  bolder  manner,  by  attempting  to 
excite  an  insni  rection,  another,  consisting  of  the  most  desperate  [a.  d.  1696. 
conspirators,  formed  a  scheme  of  assassination.  Sir  George  Jttarclay,  a 
nativeof  Scotland,  who  bad  served  as  an  officer  in  James's  army,  a  man  of 
Bodaooted  courage,  which  was  still  more  inflamed  by  his  bigotry  to  the  reli- 
gioD  of  the  oburch  of  Rome,  undertook  the  bold  task  of  seizing  or  assassinat- 
ing the  king.  This  design  he  imparted  to  Harrison,  Charnock,  Porter,  and 
sir  William  Perkins,  by  whom  it  was  approved  ;  and,  after  various  consulta- 
tions, it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  king,  on  his  return  from  Richmond,  where 
be  commonly  bunted  on  Saturdays:  and  the  scene  of  their  ambuscade  was  a 
laoe  between  Brentford  and  Turnham-Green.  To  secure  success,  it  was 
agreed  tliat  their  number  should  be  increased  to  forty  horsemen ;  and  each 
Gonspiraior  began  to  engage  proper  persons  to  assist  in  this  dangerous  enter- 
prise. When  their  number  was  complete,  they  waited  with  impatience  for 
the  hour  of  action ;  but  tome  of  the  under  actors,  seized  with  fear  or  remorse, 
resolved  to  prevent  tbe  execution  by  a  timely  discovery.  One  Piendergast, 
an  Irish  officer,  gave  information  of  tbe  plot,  but  refused  to  mention  the  per- 
sons viho  were  concerned  as  associates  m  the  undertaking.  His  information 
was  at  first  disregarded  ;  but  it  was  soon  confirmed  by  La  Rue,  a  Frenchman, 
and  still  more  by  the  flight  of  sir  George  Barclay,  who  began  to  perceive  that 
the  whole  was  discovered.  The  night  subsequent  to  the  intf-nded  day  of 
usassination,  a  considerable  number  of  the  conspirators  were  apprehended, 
and  tbe  whole  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  privy -council.  Prender- 
gast  became  an  evidence  for  the  crown,  and  the  conspirators  were  brought  to 
their  trial.  The  first  who  suffered  were,  Robert  Charnock,  (one  of  the  two 
fellows  of  Magdalen  college,  who,  in  the  reign  of  James,  had  renounced  the 
Protestant  religion,)  lieutenant  King,  and  Thomas  Ke>s.  They  were  found 
guilty  of  high-treason,  and  snflered  at  Tyburn.  Sir  John  Friend,  and  sir 
Willtaim  Perkins,  were  next  arraigned ;  and  although  thev  made  a  very  good 
uid,  as  it  should  seem,  a  very  sufficient  defence,  yet  lord  chief-justice  Holt, 
vbo  was  too  well  known  to  act  rather  as  counsel  against  the  prisoners  than 
as  a  solicitor  in  their  favour,  influenced  the  jury  to  find  them  guilty.  They 
both  suffered  at  Tyburn  with  great  constancy,  denying  the  charge,  and  testi^ 
fyiog  their  abhorrence  of  the  assassination.  In  the  course  of  the  month, 
Rockwood,  Cranbourne,  and  Lowic,  were  tried  by  a  special  commission  as 
conspirators;  and  being  found  guilty,  shared  the  fate  of  the  former.  But  the 
ease  of  sir  John  Fen^ick  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  stretches 
of  power  during  this  reign.  This  gentleman,  whose  name  bad  been  men- 
tioned  among  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  was  apprehended  in  his  way  to 
France.  There  was  little  evidence  against  bim^  except  an  intercepted  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  wife,     it  is  true  he  offered  to  discover  all  he  kiicw  of  a 
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conspiracy  against  the  kini; ;  but  when  he  came  to  enter  into  the  detail,  be  so 
managed  his  information,  that  it  conld  affect  no  individual  concerned.  King 
A.  D.  1097.]  William,  therefore,  sent  over  word  from  Holland,  where  he  then 
was,  that  unless  the  prisoner  could  make  more  important  discoveries,  he 
should  be  brought  to  his  trial.  The  onlj  material  evidences  against  him,  were 
one  Porter,  and  Goodman:  but  of  these,  lady  Fenwiok  had  the  good  fortune 
to  secrete  one,  so  that  only  Porter,  a  single  witness,  remained ;  and  his  ansap- 
ported  evidence,  by  the  late  law,  was  insufficient  to  affect  the  life  of  the  pri* 
soner.  However,  the  house  of  commons  were  resolved  to  inflict  that  pumsb- 
ment  upon  him  which  the  laws  were  unable  to  execute.  As  he  had,  in  his 
discoveries,  made  very  free  with  the  names  of  many  persons  in  that  bouse, 
admiral  Russel  insisted  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicatiiig  his 
own  character  in  particular.  Sir  John  Fenwick  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of 
house,  and  there  exhorted  by  the  speaker  to  make  an  ample  discovery.  He 
refused,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  preferred  against  him,  which  was  passed 
bv  a  large  majority.  He  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and 
allowed  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house ;  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown 
were  called  upon  to  open  the  evidence.  After  much  disputation,  in  which 
passion  and  revenge  were  rather  attended  to  than  reason,  the  bill  was  com- 
mitted, and  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  sir  John  Fenwick  was  found 
guilty,  by  a  majority  only  of  seven  voices.  The  prisoner  solicited  the  mediation 
of  ihe  lords  in  bis  behalf,  while  his  friends  implored  the  royal  mercy.  The 
lords  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  success  of  his  suit  would  depend  on 
the  fulness  of  his  discoveries.  He  would  have  previously  stipulated  for  par- 
don, and  they  insisted  on  his  trusting  to  their  favour.  He  hesitated  some 
time  between  the'  fears  of  infamy  and  terrors  of  death.  At  last  he  chose 
death  as  tiic  least  terrible ;  and  he  suffered  beheading  on  Tower-ldll  with 
great  composure.  His  death  proved  the  insufficiency  of  any  laws  to  protect 
the  subject,  when  a  majority  of  the  powerful  shall  think  proper  to  dispense 
with  them! 

This  stretch  of  power  in  the  parliament  was  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  their  diligence  in  restraining  the  universal  corruption  that  seemed  at  that 
time  to  prevail  over  the  kingdom.  They  were  assiduously  employed  in  bring* 
itag  those  to  justice  who  had  ^rown  wealthy  by  public  plunder,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  those  laws  which  restrained  the  arts  of  peculation.  The  num* 
ber  of  these,  while  they  seemed  calculated  for  the  bencBt  of  the  nation,  were 
in  reality  symptom's  of  the  general  depravity ;  for  the  more  numerous  the 
laws,  the  more  corrupt  the  state. 

The  king,  hoiK^ever,  on  his  part,  became  at  length  fatigued  with  opposing 
the  laws  which  parliament  every  day  were  laying  round  his  authority,  and 
gave  up  the  contest.  He  admitted  every  restraint  upon  the  prerogative  in 
England,  on  condition  of  being  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  humbling 
the  power  of  France.  War,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  we^e  all  he 
knew,  or  indeed  desired  to  understand.  Provided  the  parliament  furnished 
him  with  supplies  for  these  purposes,  he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal 
policy  at  their  pleasure.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  France,  the 
sums  of  money  granted  him  were  incredible.  The  nation,  not  contented 
with  furnishing  him  such  sums  of  money  as  they  were  capable  of  raising  by 
the  taxes  of  the  year,  mortgaged  those  taxes,  and  involved  themselves  ^n 
debts  which  they  have  never  since  been  able  to  discharge.  For  all  that  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  granted  to  maintain  the  imaginary  balance  of  Europe,  Eng- 
land received  in  return  the  empty  reward  of  military  glory  in  Flanders,  and 
the  consciousness  of  having  given  their  allies,  particularly  the  Dutch,  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  being  ungrateful. 

Sept.  16,  1607.]  The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greatest  part 
of  this  king's  reign ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  put  an  end  to  those 
contentions  in  which  England  had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came  off  with- 
out advantage.  At  the  general  pacification,  her  interests  seemed  entirely 
deserted ;  and  for  all  the  treasures  she  had  jcnt  to  the  continent,  and  all 
the  blood  which  she  had  shed  there,  the  only  equivalent  she  received  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  king  William's  title  from  the  king  of  France. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  laid  himself  out  to  strengthen  his 
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aatliority  at  borne ;  but  he  shewed  that  he  was  ill  acquainted  with  the  dispo* 
■itioo  of  the  people  he  was  to  govern.  As  he  could  not  bear  the  thoaghtjs  of 
beiDg  a  kinp  without  military  command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up, 
during  peace)  the  forces  that  were  granted  him  in  time  of  danger ;  but  what 
vas  his  mortification  to  find  the  commons  pass  a  vote,  that  all  the  forces  in 
English  pay,  exceeding  seven  thousand  men,  should  be  forthwith  disbanded, 
and  that  those  retained  should  be  natural-born  subjects  of  England!  A 
monarch  bred  up  in  camps  as  he  was,  and  who  knew  scarcely  any  other  plea^ 
sure  than  that  of  reviewing  troops  and  dictating  to  generals,  could  not  think 
•f  laying  down  at  once  all  his  power  and  all  his  amusements.  He  professed 
himself,  therefore,  highly  displeased  with  the  vote  of  the  commons ;  and  his 
indignation  was  kindled  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  actually  conceived  a  design 
of  abandoning  the  government.  His  ministers,  however,  di-  [a.  d.  1G09. 
veried  him  from  his  resolution,  and  persuaded  him  to  consent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  ■ 

These  altercations  between  the  king  and  parliament  continued  during  the 
reoiainder  of  this  reign.  William  considered  the  commons  as  a  body  of  men 
desirous  of  power  for  themselves,  and  consequently  bent  upon  obstructing  all 
Us  projects  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Europe.  He  seemed  but  little  attached  to 
any  particular  party  in  the  house,  all  of  whom,  he  foOnd,  at  times  deserted 
or  opposed  him.  He  therefore  veered  to  Whigs  and  Tories  indiscriminately, 
u  interest  or  immediate  exigence  demanded.  He  was  taught  to  consider 
England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  and  altercation.  If  he  had  any  time 
for  amusement  or  relaxation,  he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among  a  few 
friends,  he  gave  a  loose  to  those  coarse  festivities,  which  alone  he  was  capable 
of  relishing.  It  was  there  he  planned  the  different  successions  of  the  princes 
of  Europe,  and  laboured  to  undermine  the  schemes  and  the  power  of  Louis» 
his  rival  in  politics  and  in  fame. 

However  feeble  his  desire  of  other  amusements  might  have  been,  he  could 
scarcely  live  without  being  at  variance  with  France.  Peace  had  not  long 
sohsifted  with  that  nation,  when  he.  began  to  think  of  resources  for  carrying 
on  a  new  war,  and  for  enlisting  his  English  subjects  in  the  confederacy. 
Several  aits  were  used  for  inducing  the  people  to  second  his  aims ;  and  the 
vbole  nation  at  last  seemed  to  join  in  desiring  a  war  with  that  kingdom.  He 
bad  been  in  Holland  concerting  with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign. 
He  had  engaged  in  anegociation  with  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  assured  him, 
that,  if  he  would  besiege  and  take  Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  divers 
other  grandees  of  Spain,  would  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria.  The  elector 
of  Hanover  had  resolved  to  concur  in  the  same  measures ;  the  king  of  the 
Rouaiis,  and  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  undertook  to  invest  Landau,  while  the 
emperor  promised  to  send  a  powerful  reinforcement  into  Italy ;  but  death  put 
ft  period  to  his  projects  and  his  ambition. 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  constitution ;  and  it  was  by  this  time 
Ahaost  eabansted,  by  a  series  of  continual  disquietude  and  action.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  repair  his  constitution,  or  at  least  conceal  its  decays,  by 
exercise  and  riding.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in  riding  to 
Hampton-court  from  Kensington,  his  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  was  thrown 
with  such  violence,  that  his  collar-bone  was  fractured.  His  attendants  con- 
veyed him  to  the  palace  of  Hampton-court,  where  the  fracture  was  reduced, 
tad  in  tbe  evening  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  a  coach.  The  jolting  of  the 
carriage  disunited  the  fracture ;  but  the  bones  were  replaced  under  Bidloo 
bis  physician.  This  accident,  in  a  robust  constitution  would  have  been  a 
trifling  misfortune ;  but  in  him  it  was  fatal.  For  some  time  be  appeared  in  a 
fur  way  of  recovery ;  but,  falling  asleep  on  his  couch,  he  was  seized  with  a 
■bivering,  which  terminated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  which  soon  became  dan- 
leroas  and  desperate.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  the  objects  of  bis 
tMmer  care  lay  still  next  his  heart ;  and  the  fate  of  Europe  seemed  to  remove 
^t  sensations  he  might  be  supposed  to  feel  for  his  own.  The  earl  of  Albe- 
>ntrle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him  in  private  on  the  posture 
of  aifairs  abroad.  Two  days  after,  having  received  the  sacrament  from  arch- 
hishopTenison,  ho  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  after  [Mar.  8, 1702. 
baving  reigned  thirteen  years,    fie  was  in  his  person  of  a  middle  suture, « 
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thin  body,  and  delicate  constitation.  He  had  an  aeqailine  note,  sparkling 
eyes,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  grave  solemn  aspect  He  left  behind  him  the 
cbtftacter  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had  never  been  popular;  and  that  of  a 
formidable  general,  though  he  was  seldom  yictorious.  His  deportment  was 
grave,  phlegmatic,  and  sullen ;  nor  did  he  ever  shew  any  fire,  but  in  the  day  of 
battle.  He  despised  flattery,  yet  loved  dominion.  Greater  as  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland  than  as  king  of  Ebigland ;  to  the  one  he  was  a  father,  to  tlie  other 
a  suspicious  friend.  His  character  and  snccess  served  to  shew  that  moderate 
abilities  will  achieve  the  greatest  purposes,  if  the  objects  aimed  at  be  pur- 
sued with  perseverance,  and  planned  without  unnecessary  or  ostentatious 
refinement. 


CHAP.  XLI. 
ANNB.--A.  D.  1702  to  1706. ' 

Tub  nearer  we  approach  to  our  own  times,  the  more  important  every  oocur- 
renee  becomes ;  and  those  battles  or  treaties,  which  in  remoter  times  are 
deservedly  forgotten,  as  we  come  down  are  necessary  to  be  known,  our  own 
private  interests  being  generally  blended  with  every  event ;  and  the  accounts 
of  public  welfare  make  often  a  transcript  of  private  happiness.  The  loss  of 
king  William  was  thought  at  first  irreparable ;  but  the  kingdom  soon  found 
that  the  happiness  of  any  reign  is  to  be  estimated  as  much  from  the  general 
manners  of  the  times,  as  the  private  virtues  of  the  monarch.  Queen  Anne, 
his  successor,  with  no  very  shining  talents,  and  few  exalted  virtues,  yet 
governed  with  glory,  and  left  her  people  happy. 

^Aone,  married  to  prince  George  of  Denmark,  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  aH  parties.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  king* James  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
chancellor  H>de,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon.  As  she  had  been  taught  in 
the  preceding  part  of  her  life  to  suffer  many  mortifications  from  the  reigning 
king,  she  had  thus  learned  to  conceal  her  resentments ;  and  the  natural 
tranqailJity  of  her  temper  still  more  contributed  to  make  her  overlook  and 
pardon  every  opposition.  She  either  was  insensible  of  any  disrespect  shewn 
to  her,  pr  had  wisdom  to  assume  the  appearance  of  insensibility. 

The  late  king,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  one  continued  opposi- 
tion to  the  king  of  France,  and  all  whose  politics  consisted  in  forming  allianiTes 
against  him,  had  left  England  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  that  monarch.  The 
present  queen,  who  generally  took  the  advice  of  her  ministry  in  every  Impor- 
tant transaction,  was  upon  this  occasion  urged  by  opposing  counsels ;  a  part 
of  her  ministry  were  for  war,  while  another  part  as  sincerely  declared  for  peace. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  opposed  a  war  with  France  was  the  earl  of  Roches- 
ter, lord-lieutenaot  of  Ireland,  first-cousin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Tory  faction.  This  minister  proposed  in  council  that  the  English  shotiid 
avoid  a  declaration  of  war  with  France,  and  at  most  act  as  auxiliaries  only. 
He  urged  the  impossibility  of  England's  reaping  any  advantage  from  the 
most  distinguished  success  upon  the  continent,  and  exposed  the  folly  of  load- 
ing the  nation  with  debts  to  increase  the  riches  of  its  commercial  rivals. 

In  the  van  of  those  who  declared  for  prosecuting  the  lat6  king's  intentions 
of  going  to  war  with  France,  was  the  earl,  since  better  known  by  the  title  of  the 
duke,  of  Marlborough.  This  nobleman  had  begun  life  as  a  court-page,  and 
was  raised  by  king  James  to  a  peerage.  Having  deserted  bis  old  master,  he 
attached  himself  in  appearance  to  king  William,  but  had  still  a  secret  par- 
tiality in  favour  of  the  Tories,  from  whom  be  had  received  his  first  employ- 
ments. Ever  willing  to  thwart  and  undermine  the  measures  of  William,  he 
became  a  favourite  of  Anne  for  that  very  reason ;  she  loved  a  man  who  still 
professed  reverence  and  veneration  for  her  father,  and  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  herself.  Bat  Marlborough  had  still  another  hold  npon  the  queen's 
aflections  and  esteem.  He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  was  the  queen's  pecu- 
liar confidante,  and  who  governed  her,  in  every  action  of  life,  with  unbounded 
authority.    By  this  canal  Marlborough  actually  directed  the  queen  in  all  her 
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resolotioiis ;  and,  while  his  riTala  strove  to  advance  their  repatation  in  the 
coancil,  he  was  more  effectoally  securing  hfs  in  the  closet. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  private  reasons,  that  Marlboroagh  supported 
the  arguments  for  an  active  war.  It  first  gave  him  an  opportonitj  of  taking 
a  different  side  of  the  qnestion  from  the  earl  of  Rochester,  whose  influence  he 
desired  to  lessen ;  but  he  had,  in  the  next  place,  hopes  of  being  appointed 
general  of  the  forces  that  should  be  sent  over  to  the  continent ;  a  command 
5iat  won  Id.  gratify  his  ambition  in  all  its  varieties.  He  therefore  observed  in 
council,  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  concerned  to  fulfil  the  late  king's 
engagements.  He  affirmed  that  France  coold  never  be  reduced  within  due 
bounds,  unless  England  would  enter  as  a  principal  in  the  quarrel.  His  opi- 
nion preponderated  ;  the  queen  resolved  to  declare  war,  and  communicated 
ber  iutention  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  war 
was  proclaimed  accordingly. 

LouisXIV.,  once  arrived  at  the  summit  of  glory,  but  long  since  grown 
familiar  %rith  disappointment  and  disgrace,  still  kept  sparring  on  an  exhausted 
kin'^dom  to  second  the  views  of  his  ambition.  He  now,  upon  the  death  of 
William,  expected  to  enter  upon  a  field  open  for  conquest  and  fame.  The 
vigilance  of  his  late  rival  had  blasted  all  his  laurels,  and  circumscribed  his 
power ;  for  even  though  defeated,  William  still  was  formidable.  At  the  news 
of  his  death,  the  French  monarch  could  not  suppress  his  rapture ;  and  bis 
court  at  Versailles  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  usual  decency  in  the  eifu- 
sions  of  their  satisfaction.  The  people  at  Paris  openly  rejoiced  at  the  event; 
iind  the  whole  kingdom  testified  their. rapture  by  every  public  demonstration 
of  joy.  But  their  pleasure  was  soon  to  have  an  end.  A  much  more  formida- 
ble enemy  was  now  rising  up  to  oppose  them ;  a  more  refined  politician,  a 
more  skilful  general,  backed  by  the  confidence  of  an  indulgent  mistress,  and 
the  efforts  of  a  willing  nation. 

The  king  of  France  was,  in  the  queen's  declaration  of  war,  taxed  with  bay- 
iiig  taken  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  with  design- 
ing to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  to  obstruct  the  freedom  of  navigation 
and  commerce ;  and  with  having  cfl'ered  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  queen 
and  her  throne,  by  acknowledging  tbe  title  of  the  Pretender.  He  was  accused 
of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his  own  dominions,  by  placing 
bis  grandson  upon  tbe  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  thus  endeavouring  to 
destroy  Uie  equality  of  power  that  subsisted  among  the  states  of  Europe. 

This  declaration  of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Bnglish,  was  seconded  by  similar 
declarations  from  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on  the  same  day.  Tbe  French 
Qionarch  could  not  suppress  his  anger  at  such  a  combination ;  but  his  chief 
resentment  fell  upon  the  Dutch.  He  declared,  with  great  emotion,  that  as 
for  thoie  gentlemen  pedlars,  the  Dutch,  they  should  one  day  repent  their  inso- 
lence and  presumption,  in  declaring  war  against  one  whose  power  they  bad 
formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  However,  the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way 
influenced  by  his  threats.  Marlborough  had  his  views  gratified,  in  being 
appointed  general  of  the  Bnglish  forces;  and  he  was  equally  flattered  by  the 
Dutch,  who,  though  their  countryman,  the  earl  of  Athlone,  had  a  right  to  share 
the  command,  gave  the  English  peer  the  chief  direction  of  their  army ;  and.  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  few  men  shone  more,  either  in  debate  or  action,  than 
be ;  serene  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  indefatigable  in  the  cabinet :  so  that 
be  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  France  that  England  had  produced 
since  tbe  conqueff ng  times  of  Cressy  and  Aginconrt. 

A  great  part  of  the  history  of  this  reign  consists  of  battles  fought  upon  the 
continent,  which,  though  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  interests  of  tbe  nation, 
were  very  great  additions  to  its  honour.  These  triumphs,  it  is  true,  are 
passed  away,  and  nothing  remains  of  them ;  but  they  are  too  recent  to  be 
omitted  in  silence,  and  the  fame  of  them,  though  it  be  empty,  still  continues 
to  be  loud. 

The  earl  of  Marlborough  had  learned  the  firat  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war 
under  the  famous  marshal  Turenne,  having  been  a  volunteer  in  his  army.  He 
was,  at  first,  rather  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  than  the 

Seatness  of  his  talent,  and  be  went  in  the  French  camp  by  tbe  name  of  tbe 
andsome  Englishman ;  but  Turenne,  who  saw  deeper  into  mankind,  per 
•W.  3  A 
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0eiYed  fte  fopeiiority  of  Ui  talents,  and  |»oKBa»tio«t€d  ItU  ftitare  grcatacu. 
The  Artt  attempt  that  Marlboioogh  made  to  de?iato  firom  the  general  practicea 
of  the  aimy,  which  were  foonded  in  error,  was  to  advance  the  f  nbaltem  at^ 
oera,  whose  merit  had  hitiitoto  heen  neglected.  Regardless  of  seniority, 
whereferJie  foond  abilities,  he  was  sore  to  promote  them ;  and  thos  he  bad  all 
the  apper  ranks  of  conunanders  rather  remarkable  for  their  skill  and  talente, 
than  n>r  their  age  and  experience. 

In  his  first  campaign,  the  beginning  of  Jnly,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nime- 
gaen,  where  he  Mund  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
well  provided  with  all  neoessaries,  and  long  disciplined  by  the  best  oflicers  of 
die  age.  He  was  opposed,  on  the  side  of  France,  by  the  duke  of  Bargundy, 
grandson  to  the  king,  a  yooth  more  qanQfied  to  grace  a  court,  tiian  to  conduct 
an  army ;  but  the  real  acting  general  was  the  marshal  Boufflers,  who  com- 
manded under  him,  an  officer  of  courage  and  activity.  But  whereTor  Bfart- 
boroQi^  advanced,  the  French  were  cmliged  to  retiii  before  him,  leaving  all 
Spanish  Guelderlaad  at  his  discretion.  Ilie  duke  of  Burgundy,  finding  him- 
•eif  obliged  to  retreat  befbre  the  allied  armv,  rather  than  expose  himself  lon- 
ger to  such  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  Versailles,  leaving  BoulBers  to 
eommand  alone.  Boufflers;  confounded  at  the  rapidity  of  the  enemy's  pro- 
gress, retired  towards  Brabant,  where  Marlborough  had  no  design  to  pursue; 
eontenled  vHth  ending  the  campaign  by  taking  the  city  of  Liege,  in  wliich  he 
found  an  immense  sum  of  monev,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  By  the 
success  of  this  campaign,  Marlborough  raised  his  military  charaotor,  and 
oonfirmed  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  allies^  natoraUy  inclined  to  dis- 
trust a  foreign  commander. 

Marlborough,  upon  his  return  to  London,  was  received  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing testimonies  of  public  approbation.  He  was  thanked  for  his  services  by 
the  house  of  commons,  and  was  created  a  duke  by  the  queen.  His  good  for- 
tune seemed  to  console  the  nation  for  some  unsuccessful  expeditions  at  sea. 
Bir  John  Munden  had  permitted  a  French  squadron  of  iourteen  ships  to 
oscape  him,  by  taking  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna ;  for  which  he  was 
disanssed  from  the  service  by  prince  George.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
«poA  Cadia  by  sea  and  land,  sir  George  Rooke  commanding  the  navv,  and  the 
4uke  of  Ormond  the  land  forces ;  bat  this  also  miscarried.  The  BngUsh  arms, 
however,  were  crowned  with  suceess  at  Vigo.  The  duke  of  Ormond  landed 
with  five-and-twenty  hundred  men,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  frdm  the  town; 
and  the  fleet  forcing  its  way  into  the  harbour,  eight  Frenoh  ships  that  had 
taken  refuge  there  were  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  to  pvo- 
Tcnt  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  En^^sh.  Ten  ships  of  war  were 
taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons,  and  above  a  million  of  money  in  silver, 
which  was  of  more  benefit  to  the  captors  than  to  the  public.  The  advantage 
acquired  by  this  expedition  was  counterbalanced  by  the  base  conduct  of 
some  officers  fai  the  West  Indies.  Admiral  Benbow,  a  bold  rough  seaman, 
had  been  stationed  in  that  part  of  tiie  world  with  ten  ships,  to  distress  the 
enemy's  trade.  Being  informed  that  Du  Casse,  the  French  admiral,  was  in 
those  seas  with  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  resolved  to  attack  him;  mad  soon 
alter  discovered  the  enemy's  squadron  near  St.  Martha,  steering  along  the 
shore*  He  quickly  gave  orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and 
the  engagement  began.  He  found,  however,  that  the  rest  of  the  fleet  had  taken 
some  disgust  at  his  conduct ;  and  that  they  permitted  him,  almost  aJone,  to 
sustain  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemv.  Nevertheless,  the  engagement  eontinaed 
till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew  it  the  next  morning,  but  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  perceive  that  all  the  rest  of  the  ships  had  fallen  back,  except  one,  who 
joined  with  him  in  urging  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  For  four  days  did  this 
intrepid  seaman,  assisted  only  by  one  ship,  pursue  aiid  ei^gaco  the  enemy,  whUe 
his  cowardly  officers,  at  a  distonee  behind,  remained  spectators  of  his  aetivity. 
His  last  day's  battle  was  more  furious  than  all  the  former ;  alone,  and  nasoa- 
teined  by  the  rest,  he  engaged  the  whole  French  squadron,  when  his  leg  was 
shattered  by  a  cannon-ball.  He  then  ordered  that  they  should  place  Idm  in 
a  cradle,  upon  the  quarter-deck ;  and  there  he  continued  to  give  otders  as 
before,  till  at  last  the  ship  became  quite  disabled,  and  was  unfit  to  continue  the 
chase.    When  one  of  hb  lieutenanto  expressed  Ms  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  tho 
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•diiilffBi'0  leg,  «<  I  am  aonj  for  it  too,''  criod  Benbow,  '<  Irat  I  would  ratkor 
bavo  lott  berth  my  legs  tbaa  eee  the  dishoiioar  of  this  day.  Bot  do  yoa  hear, 
if  another  shot  ahovld  take  me  otT,  behaTO  Kke  brave  men,  and  ^hi  it  eat." 
He  soon  after  died  of  his  woands ;  and  his  cowardly  associates,  Kirby  aAd 
Wade,  were  tried  by  a  ooart-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  Hudson 
died  before  his  trial.  CkmsUble,  Vincent,  and  Fog,  came  off  with  slighter 
panishment.  Kirby  and  Wade  were  sent  home  in  the  Bristol  man  of  war, 
and,  on  their  arrival  at  Plymooth,  shot  on  board  the  ship,  by  Tirtne  of  a  war- 
raai  for  their  immediate  execation,  which  had'lain  tiiere  for  some  time. 

The  next  parliament,  wliich  was  cottTcned  by  the  qneen,  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  glare  of  soccess  which  attended  the  English  anns  on  the  continent. 
The  bouse  of  commons  was  mostly  composed  of  the  Tory  party ;  and,  al-* 
tboogh  they  were  not  so  friendly  to  the  war  as  the  Whigs,  they  voted  forty 
thoosand  seamen,  and  the  like  number  of  land-forces,  to  act  In  conjunction 
with  tiwee  of  the  allies.  It  was  never  considered  how  little  necessary  these 
great  efforts  were,  either  to  the  happiness  or  protection  of  the  people ;  they 
were  exerted  against  the  French,  and  that  was  an  answer  to  every  demand. 
A  short  time  aller,  the  qneen  gave  the  house  of  commons  to  understand,  that 
the  allies  pressed  her  to  augment  her  forces.  The  commons  were  as  leady  to 
grant  as  she  to  demand ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  ten  thousand  men  should 
be  added  to  the  army  on  the  continent,  but  upon  condition  that  the  Dutch 
shoald  break  off  all  commerce  with  France  and  Spain.  The  Dutch  complied 
without  hesitation ;  sensible  that  while  England  fought  their  battles,  they 
might  a  little  relax  their  industry. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  crossed  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of  Fa.  d.  1709. 
April,  and,  assemblinj:  the  allied  army,  resolved  to  shew  that  his  ibrmer  sue- 
eesses  only  spurred  him  on  to  new  triumphs.  He  opened  the  campaign  with 
the  siege  of  Bonne,  the  residence  of  the  elector  of  Cologne.  This  held  out 
but  a  short  lime  against  the  successive  attacks  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassei, 
the  celebrated  Coehom,  and  general  Fagel.  He  next  retook  Huy,  thegarrison 
of  which,  alter  a  vigorous  defence,  surrendered,  prisoners  of  war.  The  siege 
of  limborg  being  then  undertaken,  the  place  surrendered  in  two  days ;  and, 
by  the  conquest  of  this  place,  the  allies  secured  the  country  of  Uege,  and  the 
electorate  of  Cologne,  from  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Netherlands,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  prpjSuced 
events  of  greater  importance,  had  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough  been  restrained 
by  the  Dutch,  who  benm  to  be  influenced  by  the  Louvestein  faction,  ever 
averse  to  a  war  with  France. 

The  duke  was  resolved  in  his  next  campaign  to  act  more  offensively ;  and, 
laraished  with  proper  powers  from  the  queen,  he  informed  the  [a.  d.  1704. 
Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  empire,  which 
had  been  for  some  time  oppressed  by  the  French  forces.  The  states-general^ 
either' willing  to  second  his  efforts,  or  fearing  to  weaken  the  alliance  by  dis- 
trust, ^ve  him  fttll  power  to  march  as  he  thouriit  proper,  with  assurances 
of  their  assistance  in  all  his  endeavours.  The  French  Idng  now  appointed 
marshal  Villeroy  to  head  the  army  of  opposition ;  for  Boofllers  was^no  longer 
tboogh t  an  equal  to  the  enterprising  duke. 

Villeroy  was  son  of  the  French  king's  governor,  and  had  been  educated 
with  that  monarch.  He  bad  been  always  the  favourite  of  Louis,  and  had 
long  been  a  sharer  In  his  amusements,  his  campaigns,  and  his  i^ory.  He 
was  brave,  generous,  and  polite,  but  unequal  to  the  great  task  of  command- 
ing an  army ;  and  still  more  so,  when  opposed  to  so  great  a  rival.  Marlbo- 
roagh,  therefore,  who  was  peculiarly  famous  for  studying  the  disposition  and 
abilities  of  the  general  he- was  to  oppose,  having  no  very  great  feais  from  his 
present  antagonist,  instead  of  going  forward  to  meet  him,  flew  to  the  succour 
of  the  eoiperor,  as  had  been  aJready  agreed  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  English  general,  who  was  resolved  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  for 
his  relief,  traversed  extensive  countries  by  hasty  marches,  arrived  at  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Bavarians,  stationed 
at  Donawert  to  oppose  him,  then  passed  the  Danube  with  his  triumphant 
army,  and  laid  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  that  had  sided  with  the  enemy,  under 
contiibatioii.    Yilleroyi  who  at  flnt  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  seemed 
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all  at  once  to  have  lost  si^t  of  bU  enemy ;  nor  wai  he  apprised  of  his  roate, 
till  iDformed  of  his  succesaes.  Marshal  Tallard  prepared  bj  another  roata 
to  obstract  the  dnke  of  lAarlboroogh's  .retreat  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoa- 
sand  moD.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  Bavarian  forces,  so  that  the 
army  in  that  part  of  the  continent  amoaoled  to  sixty  thoasand  veterans, 
commanded  by  the  two  best  reputed  generals  then  in  France. 

Tallard  bad  established  bis  reputation  by  many  former  victories ;  be  vras 
active  and  penetrating,  and  had  risen  by  his  roerils  alone  to  the  first  station 
in  the  army.  But  his  ardour  orten  rose  to  impetuosity  ;  and  he  was  so  shcMt- 
sighted  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing  objects  at  a  very  small  distance.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  was  equally  experienced  in  the  field,  and  had  still  stronger 
motives  for  bis  activity.  His  country  was  ravaged  and  pillaged  before  his 
eyes,  and  nothing  remained  of  his  possessions  but  tbe  army  which  he  com* 
manded.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  entreaties  to  the  enemy  to  stop  tbe  fury 
of  their  incursions,  and  to  spare  his  people :  the  only  answer  he  received  was, 
that  it  lay  in  his  own  power  to  make  his  enemies  friends,  by  alliance  or  sub* 
mission*  To  oppose  these  poweribl  generals,  Mailborough  was  now  joined 
by  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  conduct  of  priuce  Eugene, 
vrhose  troops  were  well  disciplined,  but  still  more  formidable  by  tbe  condnet 
and  fame  of  their  general.  Prince  Eugene  bad  been  bred  op  from  his 
infancy  in  camps,  he  was  almost  equal  to  Marlborough  in  intrigue,  and  his 
superior  in  the  art  of  war.  Their  talents  were  of  a  similar  kind ;  and, 
instead  of  any  mean  rivalship  or  jealousy  between  such  eminent  p^sons, 
they  concurred  in  tbe  same  designs ;  for  the  same  good  sense  determined 
them  always  to  the  same  object 

This  allied  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Eugene  and  Marlborough  com- 
manded, amounted  to  about  fifty-two  thoasand  men,  troops  that  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  conquer,  and  that  had  seen  the  French^  the  Turks,  and 
the  Russians  fly  before  them.  The  French,  as  was  already  observed, 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  who  had  shared  in  the  conquests  of  their  great 
monarch,  and  had  been  familiar  with  victory.  Both  armies,  after  many 
marchings  and  coontermarchings,  approached  each  other.  The  French  were 
posted  On  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Hochstet;  their  right  covered  by  the 
Danube,  and  the  village  of  Blenheim ;  their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen ; 
and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom 
marshy.  It  was  in  this  advantageous  position  that  the  allied  army  resolved 
to  attack  them.  As  this  engagement,  which  has  sinre  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  both  from  the  talents  of  the  generals,  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  number  and  discipline  of  the  troops, 
is  reckoned  the  most  remarkable  of  this  century,  it  demands  a  more  partico* 
lar  detail  than  I  have  usually  allotted  to  such  narrations. ' 

The  right  wing  of  the  French,  which  was  covered  by  tbe  Danube  and  the 
village  of  Blenheim^  was  commanded  by  roareiichal  Tallard.  Their  left, 
defended  by  another  village,  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
under  him  by  general  Marsin,  an  experienced  Frenchman.  In  the  front  of 
their  army  ran  a  rivulet,  which  seemed  to  defend  them  from  an  attack ;  and  in 
ibis  position  they  were  willing  to  await  tbe  enemy,  rather  than  offer  battle. 
On  the  other  hand,  Marlborough  and  Eugene  were  stimulated  to  engage  them 
at  any  rate,  hy  an  intercepted  letter  from  Yilleroy,  who  was  left  behind,  inli- 
mating  that  he  was  preparing  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  allied  army.  The  dispositions  being  made  for  the  attack,  and  the 
orders  communicated  to  the  general  officers,  the  allied  forces  advanced  into 
t)ic  plain,  and  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  cannonading  began 
ahout  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  about  half  after  twelve. 
Then  tbe  troops  advanced  to  the  attack ;  the  right  under  the  direction  of 
prince  Eugene,  the  left  headed  by  Marlborough,  and  opposed  to  mareschal 
Tallardi 

Mailborough,  at  the  head  of  his  English  troops,  having  passed  the  rivnlet, 
Ang.  2, 1704.J  attacked  the  cavalry  of  Tallard  with  great  bravery.  This 
general  v.as  at  that  time  reviewing  the  disponition  of  his  troops  to  the  left; 
and  his  cavalry  fought  for  some  time  without  the  presence  of  their  com- 
mander.    Prince  Eugene  on  tbe  left  had  not  yet  attacked  the  forces  of  the 
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elector:  and  It  was  near  an  hoar  before  be  oould  britt^  op  bU  troops  to  the 
eoica^ement. 

Tallard  was  no  sooner  informed  that  his  right  was  attacked  by  the  duke, 
than  he  flew  to  its  bead,  where  he  fonnd  a  forioos  enconnter  already  begun ; 
his  cavalry  being  thrice  driven  back,  and  rallying  as  often.  lie  bad  posted  a 
large  body  of  forces  in  the  village  of  Blenheim ;  and  be  mads  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  to  the  charge.  They  were  attacked  by  a  detachment  of  Marlbo- 
roogh's  forces  so  vigoroosly,  that,  instead  of  assisting  tbe^'Oiain  body,  they 
eonid  hardly  maintain  their  groond.  All  the  French  cavalry,  being  attacked 
in  flank,  were  totally  defeated.  The  English  army,  thns  dialf  victorious, 
penetrated  between  the  two  bodies  of  the  French  commanded  by  the  mares- 
chal  and  elector,  while  at  the  same  time  the  forces  in  the  village  of  Blenheim 
were  separated  by  another  detachment.  In  this  distressed  sitiation,  Tallard 
flew  4o  rally  some  squadrons ;  bat,  from  his  short-sightedness,  mistaking  a 
detachment  of  the  enemy  for  his  own,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Hessian 
troops,  who  were  in  Bnglisb  pay.  In  the  mean  time,  prince  Eugene,  after 
having  been  thrice  repulsed,  threw  the  enemy  into  eonfosion.  The  rout  then 
became  general,  and  the  flight  precipitate.  The  consternation  was  such,  that 
the  French  soldiers  threw  themselves  into  the  Danube,  without  knowing 
where  they  fled.  The  officers  lost  all  their  authority,  and  there  was  no  genertd 
left  to  secure  a  retreat. 

The  allies  now  being  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded  the  village 
of  Blenheim,  where  a  body  of  thirteen  thousand  men  had  been  posted  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  and  still  kept  their  groand.  These  troops,  seeing 
themselves  out  off*  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Blenheim,  one  of  the  most  complete  victories  that  was  ever 
gained.  Twelve  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  slain  in  the  field,  or 
drowned  in  the  Danube,  and  thirteen  thousand  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 
Of  the  allies,  about  five  thousand  men  were  killed,  and  eight  thousand  wounded 
or  taken.  The  loss  of  the  battle  was  imputed  to  two  capital  errors  committed 
by  mareachal  Tallard  ;  namely,  his  weakening  the  centre  by  placing  so  large 
a  body  of  troops  in  Blenheim,  and  his  sufi'ering  the  English  to  cross  the 
rivulet,  and  form  on  the  other  side. 

The  next  day,  when  the  duke  of  Marlborough  visited  his  prisoner,  the 
mareschal,  intending  a  compliment,  assured  him  that  he  had  overcome  the 
best  troops  in  the  world ;  ^'  I  hope,  sir,*'  replied  the  duke,  "  you  will  except 
those  troops  by  whom  they  were-conquered."  A  country  of  a  hundred  leagues 
in  extent  fell  by  this  ddTeat  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Not  contented  with 
these  conquests,  the  duke,  soon  after  he  bad  closed  the  campaign,  repaired  to 
Berlin,  whese  he  procured  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  Prussians  to 
serve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  negotiate  for 
succours  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  soon  after  returned  to  England,  where 
be  found  the  people  in  a  frenzy  of  joy.  Hf  was  received  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  state,  as  one  who  had  retrieved  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  parlia- 
ment and  the  people  were  ready  to  second  him  in  all  his  designs.  The 
manor  of  Woodstock  was  conferred  upon  him  for  his  services  by  both  houses; 
an  euioginm  was  pronounced  upon  his  important  services  by  the  lord-keeper 
as  he  entered  the  house  of  lords.  The  queen  was  not  only  pleased  with  these 
marks  of  respect  shewn  him,  but  also  ordered  the  comptroller  of  her  works  to 
build  in  Woodstock-park  a  magnificent  palace  for  the  duke,  which  remains  to 
this  day  a  monnmeat,  as  the  best  judges  now  begin  to  think,  not  less  of  his 
victories,  than  of  the  skill  of  the  architect  who  raised  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  England  were  not  less  fortunate  by  sea  than 
they  had  been  upon  tlie  Danube.  The  ministry  of  England,  understanding 
that  the  French  were  employed  in  equipping  a  strong  squadron  at  Brest,  sent 
sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  and  sir  George  Rooke,  to  watch  their  motions.  Sir 
George,  however,  had  farther  orders  to  convoy  a  body  of  forces  in  transport- 
ships  to  Barcelona,  upon  which  a  fruitless  attack  was  made  by  the  prince  of 
Hesse. .  Finding  no  hopes,  therefore,  from  this  expedition,  in  two  days  after 
the  troops  were  re-embarked,  sir  George  Rooke,  Joined  by  sir  Cloudesly^ 
called  a  counoii  of  war  on  board  the  fleet  as  they  lay  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
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In  this  they  reMlred  to  make  u  attempt  ii|khi  Oibnllar,  a  etty  ihi&n  bekng^ 
ing  to  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  ill  proyided  with  a  garrison,  as  neilher  ex- 
pecting nor  fearkg  saeh  an  attempt* 

The  town  of  Gibraltar  stands  apon  a  tongve  of  land,,  as  the  marioers  caD  It, 
and  defended  bj  a  rock  inaccessible  on  every  side  bat  one.  Tbe  prince  of 
Hesse  landed  1^  troops,  V^  the  nnmber  of  eighteen  hundred,  on  the  oonti« 
nent  adjoining,  and  summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  bat  without  effeet 
Next  day  the  adniral  gave  orders  for  cannonading^  the  town ;  and,  perceiT- 
ing  that  the  eneinr  were  driven  from  their  fortifications  at  a  place  called  tlie 
South  Mole-heai,  he  oidered  captain  Whitaker  to  arm  all  the  'boato,  and 
assault  that  quarter.  Aoae  officers  who  happened  to  be  nearest  the  oMde 
Immediately  maaned  their  boats,  without  orders,  and  entered  the  fortifica- 
lions  sword  ittkand.  But  their  exertions  were  premature:  for  the  Spaniards 
sprang  a  mine,  by  wbicb  two  lieutenants,  and  about  a  hundred  men,  were 
killed  and  wounded.  Nevertheless,  the  two  captains.  Hicks  and  Jnmper, 
took  possession  of  a  platft>rm,  and  kept  their  ground,  until  they  were  sus- 
tained by  captain  Whitaker  and  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  who  took  a  redoabt 
between  the  mole  and  the  town,  by  storm.  Then  the  governor  capitulated^ 
and  the  prince  of  Hesse  entered  the  place  amaaed  at  the  success  of  the 
attempt,  considering  the  itrength  of  the  fortifications.  When  the  news 
of  this  conquest  reached  Bngland,  it  was  some  time  in  debate  whether  it 
was  a  capture  worth  thaaking  the  admiral  for.  It  was  at  last  considered 
as  unworthy  of  public  gratitude;  and,  while  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  extolled  for  useless  services,  sir  George  Rooke  was  left  to  negleet,  and 
aoon  displaced  from  his  command,  for  having  so  essentiallv  served  his  coun- 
try :  a  striking  instance  that,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  age,  popular  ap- 
plause is  most  usually  misplaced.  Gibraltar  has  ever  since  remained  in  tho 
possession  of  the  English,  and  continues  of  tbe  utmost  use  in  refitting  that  part 
of  the  navy  destined  to  annoy  an  enemy,  or  protect  our  trade,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Here  the  English  have  a  repository  capable  of  containing  all  things 
necessary  for  the  repairing  of  fleets,  or  the  equipment  of  armies. 

Soon  after  the  reduction  of  this  important  fortress,  the  English  fleet,  now 
become  sovereign  of  the  seas,  to  the  number  of  three-and-fifty  ships  of  the 
line,  came  up  with  tbe  French  fleet,  to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  commanded 
by  tbe  count  de  Thoulouse,  off*  tbe  coast  of  Malaga.  This  was  tbe  last  great 
naval  engagement  in  which  the  French  ventured  to  face  the  English  upon 
equal  terms,  all  their  efforts  since  being  calculated  rather  for  escape  than 
opposition.  A  little  after  ten  in  the  morning  the  battle  began  with  equal 
fury  on  both  sides,  and  continued  to  rage  wi3i  doubtful  sOccess  till  two  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  van  of  the  French  gave  way.  For  two  successive 
days  the  English  admiral  endeavoured  to  renew  the  engagement,  which  the 
French  as  cautiously  declined,  and  at  last  disappeared  totally.  Both  nations 
attempted  to  claim  the  honour  of  the  victory  upon  this  occasion ;  but  the  coo- 
seauence  decided  it  in  favour  f f  the  English,  as  they  still  kept  tbe  element 
of  oattle. 

The  taking  of  Gibraltar  was  a  conquest  of  which  the  Spaniards  knew  the 
loss,  though  we  seemed  ignorant  of  the  value.  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  alarmed 
at  the  redaction  of  that  fortress,  sent  the  marquis  of  Villadarias  with  a  large 
A.  D.  1705.]  army  to  retake  it  France  also  sent  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line ;  but  a  part  of  this  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  part  was 
taken  by  the  English.  Nor  was  the  land  army  more  suocessifiil.  The  siege  con- 
tinued for  four  months,  during  which  time  the  prince  of  Hesse,  who  com- 
manded the  town  for  the  English,  exhibited  many  proofs  of  valour.  At  length 
the  Spaniards,  having  attempted  to  scale  the  rock  in  vain,  finding  no  hopes 
of  taking  the  place,  were  contented  to  draw  off  their  men,  and  abandon  the 
enterprise. 

While  the  English  were  thus  victorious  by  land  and  sea,  a  new  scene  of  con* 
tention  was  opened  on  the  side  of  Spain,  where  the  ambition  of  the  European 
princes  exerted  itself  with  the  same  fury  that  had  filled  the  rest  of  tbe  conti- 
nent. Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  araadson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  had  been 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had  been  received  with  the  joy- 
ful concurrence  of  ibe  greatest  paK  of  his  subjects.    He  had  also  been  nomi- 
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■tied  mcMiaor  to  the  orown  by  the  will  of  the  late  king  of  Spain*  But,  ina 
fbnner  treaty  among  the  j^owers  of  Barope,  Gharlei,  son  of  the  emperor  of* 
Germany^  was  appointed  heir  to  that  crown ;  and  thii  treaty  had  been  gna* 
rantied  by  France  hersdf,  though  she  now  resolved  to  reverse  that  consent 
in  favoor  of  a  descendant  of  the  hoose  of  Bourbon.  Charles  was  still  farther 
led  on  to  pot  in  for  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  invitation  of  the  CatalonianSy 
who  declared  in  his  favonr,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bnglish  and  the 
Portognese,  who  promised  to  arm  in  his  caose.  Upon  his  way  to  his  newly 
assnmed  dominion  he  landed  in  England,  where  he  was  received  on  shore  by 
the  dokes  of  Somerset  and  Marlborongfa,  who  conducted  him  to  Windsor. 
The  oaeen's  deportment  to  him  was  equally  noble  and  obliging,  while  on  his 
side  he  gave  general  satisfaction,  by  the  politeness  and  affability  of  his 
demeanour.  He  was  fomishcd  with  two  hundred  transports,  thirty  ships  of 
war,  and  nine  thousand  men,  for  the  conquest  of  that  extensive  empire.  But 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  romantic  bra  very ,  offered  to  conduct  them<f. 
and  his  single  service  was  thought  equivalent  to  armies. 

The  earl  of  Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  singular  and  extraordinary, 
men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  When  very  yonn^ ,  he  fought  against  the 
Moors  in  Xfiica :  he  afterwards  assisted  in  compassing  the  Revolution ;  and 
he  now  oarried  on  the  war  in  Spain  almost  at  his  own  expense,-^hi8  friendship 
for  the  archduke  Charles  being  one  of  his  chief  motives  to  this  great  under- 
taking. He  was  deformed  in  his  person ;  but  of  a  mind  the  most  generous, 
honourable,  and  active.  His  first  attempt  upon  landing  in  Spain  was  to 
besiege  Barcelona,  a  strong  city  vHtii  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men,  while 
his  own  army  amounted  to  little  more  than  nine  thousand.  The  operations 
were  begun  bv  a  sudden  attack  on  Fort  Monjuic,  strongly  situated  on  a  hill 
that  commanded  Ac  city.  The  outworks  were  taken  by  sloim ;  and  a  shell 
ebaneing  to  &11  into  the  body  of  the  fort,  the  powder  magazine  was  blown  up. 
This  struck  the  garrison  that  defended  the  fort  with  such  consternation,  that 
they  anrrendered  without  fardier  resistance.  The  town  still  remained  uneon- 
qnered ;  but  batteries  were  erected  against  it>  and  after  a  few  days  the 
povemor  capitulated.  During  the  interval,  which  was  taken  up  in  demand^ 
ing  and  signing  the  necessary  forms  upon  these  occasions,  a  body  of  Germans 
ud  CataloBiaDS,  belonging  to  the  English  army,  entered  the  town,  and  were 
plundering  all  before  them.  The  governor,  who  was  then  treating  with  the 
English  general,  thought  himself  Strayed,  and  upbraided  that  nobleman's 
treachery.  Peterbotongh,  struck  with  the  suddenness  of  the  transaction,  left 
the  writings  unfinished,  and,  flying  among  the  pkinderers,  drove  Ihem  from 
their  prey,  and  then  returned  calmly,  and  signed  the  capitulation.  The 
Spaniards  were  equally  amaaed  at  tibe  generosity  of  the  English,  and  the  . 
baseness  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  had  led  on  to  the  spoil.  The  conquest 
of  all  Taleneia  succeeded  the  takinr  of  this  important  place.  The  enemy 
endeavoured  indeed  to  retake  Barcelona,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
Um  affaifs  of  Philip  seemed  denperate.  The  party  that  acknowledged  Charles 
was  every  di^  increasing.  He  beoame  master  of  a  consi-  [a.  d.  170& 
derahlepart  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  way  to  Madrid' lay  open  to  him.  The 
earl  of  Galway  entered  that  city  in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed  Charles 
king  of  Spain,  without  any  opposition.  Such  was  the  banning  of  the  war^ 
as  conducted  by  the  allies  in  Spain ;  but  its  end  was  more  unfortunate  and 
OHiectsixre. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Bnglish  paid  very  little  regard  to  these  victories ; 
for  their  whole  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  splendour  of  their  conquests  in 
Flanders ;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  took  care  that  they  should  still  have 
something  to  wonder  at.  He  had  early  in  the  spring  opened  the  campaign, 
and  brought  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  which  was  greater 
than  what  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  muster.  But  still  he  expectMl  rein- 
forcements from  DenmariL  and  Prussia ;  and  the  court  of  France  resolved  to 
attack  him  before  this  junction.  Villeroy,  who  commanded  their  army,  eon- 
sistang  of  eighty  thousand  men,  near  Tirlemont,  had  orders  to  act  upon  the 
defensive ;  but,  if  compelled,  to  hasard  an  engagement  The  duke,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  reeeived  a  slight  repulse  by  the  defection  of  prince  XjouIs  of 
BadQii;Biui  he  sesofcred  to  retrieve  hit  eredit  by  some  iigiial«otion.   VUleiof 
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bad  drawn  np  his  forces  in  a  stroof^camp ;  his  ri|^t  was  flanked  by  the  riTer 
Mehaigne ;  his  left  was  posted  behind  a  marsh,  and  the  Yillage  of  Ramillies 
lay  in  the  centre.  Marlboroug^h,  who  perceived  this  disposition,  drew  op  his 
army  accordingly.  He  kne^  that  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  could  not  pass 
the  marsh  to  attack  him  but  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  he  therefore  weakened 
his  troops  in  that  qaarter,  and  thundered  on  the  centre  with  superior  nam- 
bers.  The  enemy's  centre  was  soon  obliged  to  yield  in  consequence  of  this 
attack,  and  at  length  gave  way  on  all  sides.  The  horse,  abandoning  their 
foot,  were  so  closely  pursued,  that  almost  all  were  cut  to  pieces.  Six  thou- 
sand men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  eight  thousand  were  killed  and 
wounded.  This  victory  was  almost  as  signal  as  that  of  Blenheim ;  Bavaria 
»nd  Cologne  were  the  fruits  of  the  one,  and  all  Brabant  was  gained  by  the 
other.  The  French  troops  were  dispirited ;  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  confu* 
sion.  Lonis,  who  had  long  been  flattered  with  conquest,  was  now  humbled 
to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to  excite  the  compassion  of  his  enemies.  He 
entreated  for  peace,  but  in  vain ;  the  allies  carried  all  before  them,  and  his 
very  capital  began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  What  neither 
his  power^  his  armies,  nor  his  politics,  could  eifect,  was  brought  about  by  a 
party  in  England.  The  dissension  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  Eng- 
land saved  France,  now  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

Anne  II.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1706  to  1707. 

The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  governed  bv  a  Whig  ministry; 
for,  though  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  first  started  in  the  Tory  interest! 
he  soon  joined  the  opposite  faction,  as  be  found  them  most  sincere  in  their 
dciiires  to  humble  the  power  of  France.  The  Whigs  still  pursued  the  schemes 
of  the  late  king ;  and,  impressed  with  a  republican  spirit  of  liberty,  strove  to 
humble  despotism  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  a  government  where  the 
reasoning  of  individuals,  retired  from  power,  generally  leads  those  who 
oommand,  the  designs  of  the  ministry  must  alter  as  the  people  happen  to 
change.  The  people  in  fact  were  beginning  to  change.  The  queen's  personal 
virtues,  her  successes,  her  deference  for  the  clergy,  and,  in  turn,  their  great 
veneration  for  her,  began  to  have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole 
nation.  The  people  of  every  rank  were  not  ashamed  to  defend  the  most 
servile  tenets,  when  they  tended  to  flatter  or  increase  the  power  of  the  sove- 
«  reign.  They  argued  in  favour  of  strict  hereditary  succession,  divine  right, 
and  non-resistance  to  the  regal  power.  The  spirit  of  Toryism  began  to  pre- 
vail ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  had  raised  the  queen  into  greatness,  were  the  first 
that  were  likely  to  fall  by  their  own  success. 

The  Tories,  though  joining  in  vigorous  measures  against  the  king  of  France, 
were,  however,  never  ardently  his  enemies ;  they  rather  secretly  bated  the 
Dutch,  as  of  principled  very  opposite  to  their  own,  and  only  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friendship.  They  began  to  meditate 
schemes  of  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  They  were  taught  to 
regard  him  as  a  self-interested  man,  who  sacrificed  the  real  advantages  of  the 
nation,  in  protracting  a  ruinous  war,  for  his  own  private  emolument  and 
glory.  They  saw  their  country  oppressed  by  an  increasing  load  of  taxes, 
which,  by  a  continuance  of  the  war,  must  inevitably  become  an  intolerable 
burden.  Their  secret  discontents,  therefore,  began  to  spread;  and  the 
Tories  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders  to  conduct  them  in  removing  the 
present  ministry. 

A.  D.  1707.]  In  the  mean  time,  a  pause  of  victory,  or  rather  a  suceesalon 
of  losses,  began  to  dissipate  the  conquering  frenzy  which  had  seized  the 
nation,  and  inclined  them  to  wish  for  peace.  The  army  under  Charles  in 
Spain  was  then  commanded  by  the  lord  Galway.  This  nobleman,  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  were  posted  near  the  town  of  Almansa,  advanced 
thither  to  give  them  battle.    The  confliet  began  about  two  in  the 


die  vliok  ffMt  of  4iMk  ttrmf  ww  Mly  evgngviL  The^oiitvt,  conni^Uiig 
eUofly  of  twtMiliooi  ffon  Gr^al  BriUio  %9d  HollMid,  MMiied  wtftrtt  vioto- 
rioiM ;  h9%  the  Poftagvete  iiorpe  (Jby  wlioiv  Ihejr  wcvro  ftupporM)  betoki«g 
thftntveg  to  fli|:bit  on  tke  first  ^Vfe,  the  oUier  tiooM  Wfse  lliiBk«4  mmI 
•vrooBded,  In  Uiifl  dr^uAM  eikieifeooj  thflj  l^rum  lUHM€lvei  ioto  a 
M|«are«  •n4  retired  to  •»  emineooe,  where,  betaf  if»or«il  of  ih»  eoohtfy, 
and  destitute  of  all  wMlief  •  they  ^w»  obliged  to  aaniendw  pvleonen  of  war, 
to  the  aaaiher  of  five  thoaaaad  men.  Thif  viciaiy  waf  eompMe  and  daei- 
ake ;  and  all  fipaia,  execpt  the  proyiaoe  of  Catalonia,  eobniUed  to  Philip. 

Aft  attempt  wae  made  npon  TqqIob,  by  the  dohe  of  Savoy  and  pfineo 
Engone  by  land,  and  the  EngsUsh  fieet  by  eea,  hot  with  as  little  soocess  as  in 
the  femer  iostaoce.  The  priooe,  with  a  body  of  thirty  thonsand  men,  took 
poesoesiott  of  the  eminenees  that  commaaded  the  alty ,  while  the  ieet  attacked 
and  redimed  two  forts  lU  the  ewtraoee  of  the  mole.  Bat  the  Freooh  hiaic 
<fwdiing  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  the  dnko  of  Savoy  peuceiviog 
no  hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  a  speedy  sarrender,  he  resotred  to  ahan- 
den  his  enterpHse ;  apd,  httfing  embarfced  his  artHlery^  ho  retreated  by  night 
nithont  any  molestation. 

The  fleet  nnder  sir  Cloadesly  Shovd  was  stiM  more  nnfortnnate.  Having 
set  sail  for  Baglaad,  and  being  in  sooadings  on  the  twenty*second  day  of 
October,  abont  eight  at  night  a  mlent  st4«m  arising,  his  ship  was  dashed 
npon  the  rocks  of  fioiUy,  and  every  sonl  on  bpard  perisbed.  The  like  Able 
hofeU  three  ships  OMwe,  while  thiaeor  foor  others  were  saved  with  the  ntmoat 
difllonUy.  The  admirars  body,  being  cwit  asbore,  wns  stripped  and  boned  in 
the  sand ;  bat  this  being  thooght  too  humble  afaaeral  for  so  brave  a  oeoMMnder, 
it  was  dng  «p  again,  nnd  inlorred  with  proper  solemnity  in  Westminslar- 
•hhey. 

Nor  were  the  allies  more  prosperous  on  the  :Upper  BInna  Marshal  Vil- 
laijs,  the  French  general,  earned  all  befoffo  hieiu  and  was  npon  the  point  of 
restodng  the  elector  of  Bavadn.  The  only  hapos  of  the  people  lay  in  the 
activity  and  condact  of  the  dnke  of  MaHborongh,  who  opened  the  eaippaign 
in  the  Netherlands,  about  ihe  middle  of  hlay-  B|it  oiten  here  they  were  dis- 
appointed, as  in  att  tbe:rest  That  generid,  oithcr  seally  williog  to  protraat 
the  war,  or  receiving  ialeUigenee  that  the  Fceaeh  army  was  superior  in  nam- 
bors,  dcdiAed  an  engnnomeat,  and  rather  endeavoniwd  to  secnre  hunsdif  than 
annoy  the  enemy.  Thna,  after  several  marchings  and  oowitarmarebingi, 
which  it  woold  be  tedkms  to  relate,  both  armies  retired  into  wintarH|ttarte«s 
at  the  Jatmr  end  of  October.  The  French  made  .preparations  lisr  the  neat 
cwmpaign  with  reaioited  vigonr.  The  duke  of  Marlborongb  letomed  to  Jtai^-. 
iand,  to  meet  mithia  ssecptipn  which  be  did  not  at  all  enpeot 

Previens  le  tfie  disgiwoe  of  Ihe  Wbsg  ministry,  whose  fall  wes  new  hasten 
ing,  a  measure  of  the  greatest  importance  t4>ok  piace  in  parliament ;  a  me»- 
•arc  that  had  been  wished  by  many,  hat  thongbt  too  dilScnlt  linr  enncntioit 
What  I  aiean  is,  Ihciinion  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  JBngUwd  and  Seotp 
iand;  which,  though  -titey  had  been  governed  by  one  aovereign  since  •  the 
aceession  of  James  the  Ftsst,  were  still  mied  hy  their  respeetivo  parliaments^ 
and  oftcu  professed  to  pursue  opposite  interests  and  dilcBenC  oesiins*  Jkm 
union  of  both  pariiwMents  was  at  one  time  passionately  desired  hv  James. 
Kiag  Chavles,  his  son*  look  some  steps  to  elleet  this  measons ;  hat  somn 
apparently  jnsnrmouninhle  abieetlons  ley  hi  the  way.  This  great  Issk/was 
rf>scr«ed  for  f  oeen  ^ne  to  aoeompUsh,  at  a  time  when  both  nations  wore  In 
good  hnamnr  ^  their  Igte  saoeestes,  m^  the  ijnson'a  title  and  n^minittinticin 
werendmitlednnd  approved  by  ail. 

Ite  attempt  Ibr  an  nnioa  was  hegnn  at  the  oommaneement  of  this  faifnt 
bntaasse  dispwtes  arising  rdalive  to  the  trade  of  the  Bast,  the  eontcrenee  was 
hf ahen  np,  aad  it  wm  fhonght  that  aa  acynstment  woold  be  impossible.  U 
was  rsvived  by  an  act  of  eech  parliament,  gvanthig  power  to  rswimiisisaem 
aemed  en  the  part  of  hmfa  nations,  to  tsent  of  the  psaliminai^  nstioles  of  •# 
jinion,  which  should  nftenaards  nnderge  a  more  tnoiongh  diseassion  kw  the 
legislative  body  of  both  kingdoms.  The  eboiee  nf  these  namwisslnPSM  wns 
Aefttotbeqpieen;  mwi  she  took  nnre  that  none  shenhl  hcamplayed " 
as  haastily  siMhnd  to  pmmelenn  tMcabka  mensnWf 
16.  ;  B 
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Accordingly,  the  qaeen  hating  appointed  commissioners  on  both  sides, 
they  met  in  the  conncil-ehamber  of  the  Coclc-pit,  near  Whitehall,  which  was 
the' place  appointed  for  their  conferences.  Their  commissions  being  opened, 
and  introductory  speeches  being  prononnced  by  the  lord-keeper  of  £nglaD<l 
and  the  lord-chancellor  of  Scotland,  ihe  conferences  began.  The  Scottish 
commissioners  were  inclined  to  a  federal  union  like  that  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  but  the  Bnglish  were  bent  upon  an  incorporation,  so  that  do  Scot- 
tish parliament  shoald  ever  have  power  to  repeal  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 
The  lord-keeper  Cowper  proposed  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  for  ever 
united  into  one  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  should  be  represented 
by  one  and  the  same  parliament,  and  governed  by  the  same  hereditary 
monarch.  The  Scottish  commissioners,  on  their  side,  insisted  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Scotland  should  for  ever  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  with 
those  of  Bngland  ;  and  that  all  statutes,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  these  privi- 
leges in  either  kingdom,  should  be  repealed.  As  the  qoeen  frequently 
exhorted  the  commissioners  to  despatch,  the  articles  of  this  famous  union 
were  soon  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the  commissioners ;  and  it  only  remained 
to  lay  them  before  the  parliaments  of  both  nations. 

In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  succession  to  the  united  kingdoms 
should  be  vested  in  the  house  of  Hanover;  that  they  should  be  represented  by 
one  and  the  same  parliament ;  that  all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should 
enjoy  a  communication  of  privileges  and  advantages ;  that  they  should  have 
the  same  allowances  and  privileges  vrith  respect  to  eommeroe  and  customs  ; 
that  the  laws  concerning  public  right,  civil  government,  and  policy,  shoold  be 
the  same  throughout  the  united  kingdoms ;  but  that  no  alteration  shoold  he 
made  in  laws  which  concerned  private  rights,  except  for  the  evident  beneCt 
of  the  subjects  of  Scotland;  that  the  court  of  session,  and  all  other  courts  of 
judicature  In  Scotland,  should  remain,  as  then  constituted  by  the  laws  of  that 
kingdom,  with  the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  union ;  that 
■  Seotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  bj  six- 
teen peers,  and  forty-five  commoners,  to  be  elected  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  be  settled  by  the  present  parliament  of  Scotland ;  that  all  peers  of 
Scotland  should  be  considered  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  rank  imme- 
diately after  the  Bnglish  peers  of  the  like  degrees  at  the  time  of  the  onion, 
and  before  such  as  shoald  be  cieated  after  it ;  that  they  should  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  Bnglish  peers,-  except  that  of  sitting  and  voting  in  parhament,  or 
sitting  upon  the  trial  of  peers ;  that  all  the  uui^nim  of  royalty  and  government 
should  remain  as  they  were ;  that  all  laws  and  statutes  in  either  kingdom, 
•o  for  as  they  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  these  articles,  should 
cease,  and  be  declared  void  by  the  respective  parliaments  of  the  two  king- 
doms. These  were  the  principal  articles  of  the  union ;  and  it  only  remained 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  of  both  kingdoms  to  give  them  autho- 
rity ;  but  this  was  a  much  more,  difficult  undertaking  than  it  was  at  first 
imagined  to  be.  It  was  not  only  to  be  approved  by  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, all  the  popular  members  of  which  were  averse  to  the  union,  but  it  was 
also  to  pass  through  both  houses  in  Bngland,  where  it  was  not  a  little  dis- 
agreeable, except  to  the  ministry,  who  had  proposed  it. 

The  aigiinents  in  these  different  assemblies  were  suited  to  the  audience. 
To  induce  the  Scottish  parliament  to  come  into  the  measure,  it  was  alleged 
by  the  ministry  and  their  supporters,  that  an  entire  and  perfect  union  would 
be  the  solid  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  would  secure  tiieir  religion, 
liberty,  and  property,  remove  the  animosities  that  prevailed  among  them- 
selves, and  the  jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  two  nations.  It  would 
inorease  their  strength,  riches,  and  eommeroe ;  the  whole  island  would  be 
foteed  in  affection,  and  freed  from  all  apprehensions  of  different  interests. 
ft  would  be  enabled  to  resist  all  its  enemies,  support  the  protestant  interest, 
and  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe.  It  was  observed,  that  the  less  the  wheels 
of  government  were  clogged  by  a  multiplicity  of  councils,  the  more  vigorous 
woold  be  their  exertions.    They  were  shewn  that  the  taxes  which,  in  oonse- 

aaenee  of  this  ooion,  they  were  to  pay,  were  by  no  means  so  great  proper- 
ioMUbly  as  their  share  in  the  legislatare ;  that  their  taxes  did  not  amount  to 
^  aoTentieth  part  of  those  sopplied  by  the  Bnglish  (  and  yet  their  share  id  the 
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kgiilatare  was  not  a  tenth  part  less.  Sucb  were  the  argnmeots  in  favour  of 
tlw  uDion,  addressed  to  the  Scottish  parliament  In  the  English  houses  it 
was  obserTedy  that  a  powerful  and  turbulent  nation  would  thus  for  ever  be 
prevented  from  giving  them  any  disturbance ;  and  that,  in  case  of  any  future 
rupture,  England  had  -eveij  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  against  a 
nation  that  was  courageous  and  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  were  fired  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of 
losing  their  ancient  and  independent  government.  The  nobility  found  them- 
selves  degraded  in  point  of  dignity  and  influence,  by  being  excluded  from 
their  seats  in  parliament.  The  trading  part  of  the  nation  beheld  their  com- 
merce loaded  with  heavy  duties,  and  considered  their  new  privilege  of  trading 
to  the  English  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  very  uncertain  advantage. 
In  the  English  houses  also  it  was  observed,  that  the  union  of  a  rich  with  a 
poor  nation,  would  be  always  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  former 
could  only  hope  for  a  participation  of  their  necessities.  It  was  said  that  the 
Scots  reluctantly  yielded  to  this  coalition,  and  that  it  might  be  likened  to  a 
marriage  with  a  woman  agfunst  her  consent.  It  was  supposed  to  be  an  union 
made  op  of  so  many  unmatched  pieces,  and  such  incongruous  ingredients, 
ihat  it  could  never  take  effect.  It  was  complained,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
land-tax  paid  by  the  Scots  was  small,  and  unequal  to  their  share  in  the 
legislature. 

To  these  arguments  in  both  nations,  besides  the  show  of  a  particular  answer 
to  each,  one  great  argument  was  used,  which  preponderated  over  all  the  rest 
It  was  observed,  that  all  inconveniences  were  to  be  overlooked  in  the  attain- 
ment of  one  great  solid  advantage, — that  of  acting  with  uniformity  of  conn* 
•els  for  the  benefit  of  a  community  naturally  united.  The  party,  therefore, 
for  the  union  prevailed,  and  this  measure  was  carried  in  both  nations,  through 
all  the  obstacles  of  pretended  patriotism  and  private  interest ;  from  which  we 
may  learn,  that  many  great  difficulties  are  surmounted,  because  they  are  not 
seen  by  those  who  direct  the  operation;  and  that  schemes,  which  theory  deems 
impracticable,  will  often  succeed  in  experiment 

Thns,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  made  by  the  Tories,  every  article  of 
the  anion  was  approved  by  a  great  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  which 
bein^  sent  to  be  ratified  bv  the  house  of  commons,  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the 
solicitor,  prepared  the  bill  in  such  an  artful  manner  as  to  prevent  all  debates 

Ail  the  articles,  as>  they  passed  in  Scotland,  were  recited  by  way  of  pre- 
amble :  and  in  the  conclusion  there  was  one  clause  by  which  the  whole  waa 
ratified,  and  enacted  into  a  law.  By  this  contrivance,  those  who  were  desirous 
of  starting  new  difficulties  found  themselves  disabled  from  pursuing  their 
aim;  they  could  not  object  to  the  recital,  which  was  barely  a  matter  of  foct; 
and  they  had  not  strength  sufficient  to  oppose  all  the  articles  at  once,  which 
had  before  passed  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority.  It  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen;  it  made  its  way 
through  the  house  of  lords  a  second  time  with  equal  ease ;  and  when  it  received 
the  royal  sanction,  the  queen  expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 
Anne,  (continued.)— a.  d.  1707  to  1711. 


It  is  a  litUe  extraordinary,  that  through  all  the  transactions  relative  to  the 
union,  the  Tories  violently  opposed  it ;  for  they  considered  the  Scots  in  a 
body  as  Whigs,  and  supposed  that  their  interest  would  become  more  power- 
fal  by  this  association.  But  never  were  men  more  agreeably  disappointed 
than  the  Tories  were  in  this  particular.  The  majority  of  the  Scottish  nation 
were  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  measure,  that  tliey  immediately  joined  in 
opposing  the  ministry  by  whom  they  were  thus  compelled  to  unite.  The 
members  themselves  were  not  pleasea  with  the  scheme,  and  secretiy  strove  to 
undermine  those  by  whom  their  power  had  been  thus  established. 

The  body  of  English  Tories  were  not  less  displeased  with  an  union,  of 
which  they  had  not  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  advantages.    They  had  for 
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i^me  thne  l^c one  the  majority  af  Ibe  kiDi<fto«ii,  b0t  fomid  tinniMftes  oyposH 
by  a  p(»Wdrfal  eoalitioa  at  MMirt.  The  duMiest  of  M arlboronfli  bad  loft« 
b^a  bi  polMiilda  of  fb«  <|tt«^a'i  MbBdebM  and  fiivoar,  aod  turoed  ibe  mn* 
aaia  bf  ber  miftrei^'ft  temper  to  bar  owa  ad? aalaga,  aa  well  aa  tbat  of  kcr 
|^any«  Tha  daka  of  Maribaroogb  waa  still  at  tba  bead  of  tba  anujr«  which 
vai  devoted  to  him.  Lord  Godolpbin,  bis  arineipal  IHend,  was  at  the  bead 
of  Uia  treasary,  #bieb  he  maaaged  so  as  entirely  to  osH>petaie  with  the  amtii- 
lioa  of  the  dube.  Bat  aa  oiteapeeted  alleratioii  ia  tba  ^aeaa's  aCeetions  was 
going  to  lake  plaee,  wblob  was  entirely  owing  to  thair  own  diismaaagemeni. 
Among  the  ammber  of  Ibose  wborii  the  doebess  bad  iwtiadaoad  to  the  qoees, 
to  aoatribate  to  bet  ffrivate  amasement,  was  one  Mrs.  Masbam,  ber  own 
kinswomaa,  whom  she  bad  raised  from  indigenee  and  obaaotily.  The  dasbesm 
bavioir  gained  the  aseandant  Of  er  the  ifooen,  beeama  patalaat  and  insolaat,  smi 
relaxed  in  those  arts  by  which  she  bad  risen.  Mrs*  Masham,  who  bad  her 
imrtiine  to  make,  was  more  hutbhle  and  assidiions ;  she  flattered  the  foibles  of 
iba  ^naen,  and  assented  to  ber  prepossessions  and  prejndiaea.  Bbe  soon 
saw  the  paean's  inolination  to  the  opinions  of  the  Tories*  their  diviae  tisht 
aad  passite  obedieoee;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  thwart  her,  as  the 
dacbess  had  doae,  she  joined  wiib  bar  partiality,  and  even  outwent  ber  in  ber 
•wn  Way. 

She  began  to  insinoate  to  the  queen  that  the  Tories  were  by  far  the  msjo* 
rity  if  the  people ;  that  they  were  displeased  with  a  ministry  tbat  attempted 
to  mle  tlieir  sovereign,  and  bad  lavished  the  treasures  of  the  nation  oa  wars 
which  they  ehose  to.carry  on  in  order  to  oontifiue  in  power.  Bat  thoagh  tbti 
iatrigning  Woman  seemed  to  act  from  herself  alone,  she  was  in  fact  the  tool  of 
Mr.  Harley,  secretary  of  state,  who  also,  satne  time  before,  bad  insinuated 
bimsblf  into  the  queen's  good  grades,  and  who  determined  to  sap  the  credit 
af  Oodolphin  and  Marlborough.  His  aim  was  to  ooite  the  Tory  interest 
nnder  bis  own  shelter,  snd  to  expel  the  Whigs  fVom  the  advantages  which 
they  had  long  enjoyed  under  the  government.  Harley,  better  known  after- 
wards by  the  title  of  lord  Oxibrd,  was  a  man  possessed  of  nocommoa  erudi- 
Hon,  great  knowledge  of  basiness,  mid  as  great  ambition.  He  was  dose, 
pbteprmatie,  and  eool ;  hot  at  the  same  time  more  fond  t>f  the  splondoors  than 
the  drudgeries  of  office. 

In  bis  eareer  of  ambidon,  be  ehosa  for  bis  coadjutor  Henry  St  John,  after- 
wards  the  famoas  lord  Botibgbtwke,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  giester 
ambition,  enterprising,  resUess,  aetive,  and  haughty,  with  some  wit  asd 
tittle  principle.  This  statesmaa  was  at  first  contented  to  aet  in  an  inferior 
capacity,  sobaervient  to  Oiford'S  designs.  It  was  not  till  aiterwaids,  wbes 
he  Understood  the  fall  extent  of  bis  own  parts  and  inflaence,  that  he  was 
dred  with  the  ambition  of  being  first  in  the  state,  and  aspired  to  depress  his 
first  promoter. 

To  this  junto  was  added  sir  Simon  tiareourt,  a  lawyer,  aad  a  nan  of  greet 
abiHtiea.  These  nniling,  exerted  their  endeavours  to  rally  and  reconcile  the 
scattered  body  of  the  Tories:  and  difiVised  asauranees  among  their  partisans, 
that  the  queen -would  no  longer  bear  the  tyranny  of  a  Whig  ministry.  She 
bad  ever  been,  they  said,  a  friend  in  ber  heart  to  the  Tory  and  high-church 
party,  by  which  appellation  this  fisction  now  chose  to  be  distinguished;  and, 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions,  the  queen  herself  shortly 
after  bestowed  two  bishopries  on  olargymen  who  bad  openly  condenmed  the 
Revolution. 

a.  1^.  I^S.]  Tt  was  now  percdred  that  the  people  began  to  be  weary  of 
the  Whig  ministry,  whom  they  formerly  caressed.  To  them  tfaet  imputed  the 
burdens  under  which  they  groaned,  burdens  which  they  bad  hitherto  been 
tnimated  to  bear  by  the  pomp  of  triumph,  but  the  load  of  which  they  f^lt  is 
s  panse  of  success.  No  new  advantage  had  of  l^te  been  shewn  them  fVoni 
the  Netherlands.  Prance,  instead  of  sinking  nnder  the  weight  of  fbe  con- 
fbderacy,  as  they  had  been  taught  to  expect,  seemed  to  rise  with  fresh  fifsout 
from  every  overthrow.  The  Bnglish  merchants  had  lately  sustained  repeated 
losses,  for  want  of  proper  convoys ;  the  coin  of  the  nation  was  visibly  dimi» 
Msbed,  and  the  public  credit  began  to  decline. 

The  ndnf stisr  were  tn  a  long  time  ignorant  of  tboie  secrol  mtttmttrtnpj  or* 
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■Moro  to  tlMir  ^mm  atrenf  tli,  ineleaded  tedlespiie  tlNn*  Intaidy  tlMrefore, 
of  attcBipttoi^  to  mitigwte  tHe  ceDsarei  propagated  ainonst  them,  or  to  aoftMi 
tho  irimlOd€o  of  tbe  liMtioa,  tboy  eontiiiaod  to  teaae  Um  qvoen  witli  reiiio»- 
atraoeot  against  hor  eondaot^  and  apbraided  ber  witt  ingratitttdo  for  tfcoao 
aeryteca  wbiob  had  aeonred  her  gtory.  1%6  mormiirs  of  the  ttatku  irst  fooad 
▼rat  in  the  booae  of  lorda,  where  aoaie  conplaiiits  of  tbe  searoity  of  money* 
the  deeay  of  trade,  and  tbe  miwnanageinent  of  the  navy,  were  tnpported  by 
a  petitioo  from  tbe  sheriffs  and  merobants  of  tbe  city,  aggtatating  thdr  losses 
by  sea  for  want  of  oonroys.  It  began  now  to  be  nigedt  that  attecfcing  France 
in  tbe  Ketberiands  waa  taking  die  boll  by  the  borns^-^^attenipting  the  eoeny 
where  it  was  best  preparedfor  a  defence.  Harley  was  at  the  l^ttooi  of  all 
these  eoBplalots ;  and  thoogh  they  did  not  produce  an  immediate  effect;  yet 
they  did  not  fail  of  a  growing  and  steady  operation. 

At  length  the  Whig  members  of  the  adaunistration  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
iotrigoea  ef  their  pretended  eoadjator.  Tbe  duchess  of  If  arlborongh  per- 
ceived, when  it  was  too  late,  that  she  was  sapplaated  by  her  insidioos  rival; 
and  her  hosband  found  no  other  means  of  re-establishiiig  his  ciedit,  bat  by 
openlv  opposing  Harley,  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  divplace.  Tbe  iieere* 
tary  had  lately  inonrred  some  suspicions,  from  tbe  secret  correspondence 
wlueh  one  Gregg,  an  onder-olerk  in  his  oflioc,  kept  op  with  the  court  of 
France.  Oregg  was  executed;  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  remove  Harley.  He  accordingiy  wrote 
to  tbe  queen,  that  he  and  lord  Oodolpbin  could  serve  her  no  longer,  should 
the  present  secretary  be  oontinoed  in  his  place.  The  queen,  no  wav  regard- 
ing the  secret  intrigues  of  her  ministers,  was  willing  to  keep  them  all  m  fnend- 
ahip,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  tbe  duke's  resentfluot  py  e%ery  art  of  per^ 
suasion.  But  he  was  too  confident  of  his  own  power,  and  cootinoed  obeti- 
Bate  in  his  refusal.  The  earl  of  Oodolphin  and  the  duke  went  so  far  as  to 
retire  from  court,  and  the  queen  saw  herself  in  danger  of  being  deserted  by 
ber  whole  ministry.  A  sulwn  silence  prevailed  through  the  cabinet'Conncil ; 
and  some  were  even  heard  to  say,  that  no  deliberations  could  be  pursued  m 
the  absence  of  the  duke  and  the  lord-treasurer. 

The  queen  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  perceived  the  power  which  these  two 
niidsters  had  assumed  over  her  councils.  She  found  that  they  were  willing 
to  place  and  dlsptoce  tbe  servants  of  the  crown  at  pleasuro.  and  that  nothing 
was  left  to  her  but  to  approve  such  measures  as  they  thoaght  fit  to  press  upon 
ber  cbirfoe.  She  secretly,  therefore,  rosdved  to  remove  a  ministry  that  had 
thos  become  odious  to  her ;  but  in  tbe  present  exigence  she  was  obliged  to 
give  way  to  their  demands.  She  sent  for  the  duke  of  Mariborough,  ami  told 
Mm  that  Harley  should  tmsMdiatoly  resign  his  office ;  and  it  aias  accordingly 
conferred  on  Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 

The  first  dforts  of  the  Tory  party  being  thua  frustrated,  Bolinghroke  was 
resolved  to  Aare  in  his  friend  Harley's  d&graoe,  as  also  sir  Simon  Harcoort, 
attomey-generai,  and  sir  Thomas  Mansell,  comptroller  of  the  hooaehold,  aho 
all  voluntarily  relinquished  their  employmenU.  Boliogbroke's  en^loymeat 
of  secrotary  at  war  was  conferred  upon  Robert  Walpcie,  a  man  who  began 
to  be  eonsideroble  in  the  Woase  of  comaMus,  and  who  afterwords  made  such  a 
figure  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns. 

The  duke  seemed  to  tHumph  in  the  success  of  his  resentment,  not  consi- 
dering that  by  this  step  be  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  qoeea.  He 
retnrned  to  prosecute  his  victories  on  the  continent,  where  a  new  harvest  nf 
glory  attended  him,  which,  however,  did  not  re*«stobh'sh  his  power. 

This  violent  measure,  which  seemed  at  flnt  favourable  to  the  Whig  minis- 
try, laid  tbe  foundation  of  ito  ruin.  Harley  was  now  enabled  to  throw  off  tbe 
mask  of  fHendsiiip,  and  to  take  more  vigorous  SMasures  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  desigas.  In  him  the  ^foeen  reposed  all  her  trust,  thoogh  he  now  had 
no  visiMe  concern  in  tbe  administration.  Tlie  first  triumph  of  the  Tories,  in 
which  the  queen  dtseoveved  a  pobKc  partiality  in  their  favour,  was  seea  in  a 
transaction  of  no  great  importance  In  itself,  but  fk-om  the  conseqoences  it 
produced,  tlie  pafties  of  the  nation  areie  eager  to  engage,  and  they  wanted 
but  the  watob-word  to  begin.  This  was  given  by  a  maa  neither  of  abiliHea, 
prepefty y  nor  power,  bat  accideBtally  bfoaght  forwaed  on  this  ooeaaioa. 
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Henry  Sacheverel  wmb  a  clergyvMi  bred  at  Oxford,  of  narrow  intelleeU*  aiid 
an  OTeifieated  imagination.  He  had  acquired  some  popularity  among  those 
who  distinguished  Uiemselves  by  the  name  of  high-church  men,  and  had  taken 
all  occasions  to  vent  his  animosify  against  the  dissenters.  At  the  summer 
assises  at  Derby  he  had  held  forth  in  that  strain  before  the  judges.  On  the 
fifth  of  November,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  he,  in  a  violent  declamation,  defended 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistancQ,  inveighed  against  the  toleration  of  dissenters, 
and  declared  that  the  church  was  dangerously  attacked  by  its  enemies,  and 
slightly  defended  by  its  false  friends.  He  sounded  the  trumpet  for  the  zea- 
lous, and  exhorted  the  people  to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Sir  Samuel 
Gerard,  lord-mayor,  countenanced  this  harangue,  which,  though  very  weak 
both  in  the  matter  and  style,  was  published  under  his  protection,  and  extolled 
by  the  Tories  as  a  masterpiece  of  writing.  These  sermons  owed  all  their  cele- 
brity to  the  complexion  of  the  times,  ai^  they  are  now  deservedly  neglected. 

A.  D.  I70e.]  Mr.  Dolben,  son  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  laid  a  complaint 
before  the  house  of  commons  ajpdnst  these  rhapsodies,  and  thus  gave  force 
to  what  would  have  soon  been  forgotten.  The  most  violent  paragraphs  were 
read,  and  the  sermons  voted  scandalous  and  seditious  libels.  Sacheverei  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house ;  and  he,  far  from  disowning  the  writing  of 
them,  gloried  in  what  he  had  done,  and  mentioned  the  encouragement  he 
had  received  to  publish  them  from  the  lord-mayor,  who  was  then  present 
Being  ordered  to  withdraw,  it  was  resolved  to  impeach  him  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanorss  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  Mr.  Dolben  was 
fixed  upon  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  all  Eng- 
land. A  committee  was  appointed  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment ;  Sache- 
verei was  taken  into  custody,  and  a  day  appointed  for  bis  trial  before  the 
lords  in  Westminister-hall. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tories,  who,  one  and  all,  approved  his  principles,  were  as 
violent  in  his  defence  as  the  commons  had  been  in  his  prosecution.  They 
boldly  aflSrmed,  that  the  Whigs  had  formed  a  design  to  pull  down  the  church, 
and  that  this  prosecution  was  intended  to  try  their  strength,  before  they  would 
proceed  openly  to  the  exacution  of  their  project.  The  clergy  did  not  fail  to 
alarm  and  inflame  their  hearers ;  while  emissaries  were  employed  to  raise  a 
ferment  among  the  populace,  already  prepared  for  discontent,  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  almost  every  country  of 
Burope.  The  dangers  were  magnified  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  from 
dissenters,  Whigs,  and  lukewarm  prelates.  These  they  represented  as  the 
authors  of  a  ruinous  war,  that  brought  on  that  very  dearth  which  they  were 
then  deploring.  Such  an  extensive  party  declaring  in  favour  of  Sacheverei, 
after  the  artides  were  exhibited  against  him,  the  lords  Uiought  fit  to  admit 
him  to  bail. 

A.  D.  1710.]  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  turned  upon  this  very 
extraordinary  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  and  excluded  all  other  public 
business  for  the  time.  The  queen  herself  was  every  day  present  as  a  private 
spectator,  while  vast  multitudes  attended  the  culprit  each  day  as  he  went  to 
the  hall,  shouting  as  he  passed,  or  silently  praying  for  his  success.  The 
managers  for  the  commons  were  sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  Mr.  Eyre,  solicitor-general, 
sir  Peter  King,  recorder,  general  Stanhope,  sir  Thomas  Parker,  and  Mr. 
Walpole.  The  doctor  was  defended  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Phipps, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  Dr.  Smallridge,  and  Dr.  Friend.  While  the  trial 
continued,  nothing  could  exceed  the  violence  and  outrage  of  the  populace.  They 
surrounded  the  queen's  sedan,  exclaiming,  **  God  bless  your  majesty  and  the 
church !  we  hope  your  majesty  is  for  doctor  Sacheverei.''  They  destroyed 
several  meeting-houses,  plundered  the  dwellings  of  many  eminent  dissenters, 
and  even  proposed  to  attack  the  Bank.  The  queen,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  commons,  published  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  the  tumults ; 
and  several  persons  being  apprehended,  were  tried  for  high-treason.  Two 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  die ;  but  neither  suffered. 

When  the  commons  had  gone  through  their  charge,  the  managers  for  Sache- 
verei undertook  his  defence  with  great  art  and  eloquence.  He  afterwards 
recited  a  speech  himself,  which»  from  the  difference  found  between  it  nnd  his 
sermons,  seems  evidently  the  work  of  another.    In  this  he  solemnly  justified 
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liisf  intentioiis  towards  the  qoeen  and  her  fCOTemniene.  H6  Bpok€  in  the 
nic»t  respectful  terms  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  protestant  saccessioo.  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  a  tenet  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  broifg^ht  op ;  and,  in  a  pathetic  conclosion,  endeavoared  to  excite  the 
pity  of  his  audience.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  queen's  chaplains,  who 
eoeoaraged  and  extolled  him  as  the  champion  of  the  church ;  and  he  was 
favoured  by  the  queen  herself,  who  could  not  but  approve  a  doctfine  that 
coolirmed  her  authority  and  enlarged  her  power. 

Those  who  are  removed  from  the  interests  of  that  period  may  be  apt  to 
regard  with  wonder  so  great  a  contest  from  so  slight  a  cause ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
spirit  of  contention  was  before  laid  in  the  nation,  and  this  person  only  hap- 
pened to  set  Gre  to  the  train.  The  lords,  when  they  retiied  to  consult  upon 
the  sentence,  were  divided,  and  conlinoed  undetermined  for  some  time.  At 
length,  after  much  obstinate  dispute,  and  virulent  altercation,  Sacheverel 
was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  voices ;  but  no  less  than  four- 
and-thirty  peers  entered  a  protest  against  this  decision.  He  was  prohibited 
from  preaching  for  three  years ;  and  his  two  sermons  were  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  tlie  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

The  ienity  of  this  sentence,  which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
dread  of  popular  resentment,  was  considered  by  the  Tories  as  a  triumph. 
They  declared  their  joy  in  bonfires  and  iilomi nations,  and  openly  avowed 
their  rage  against  his  persecutors.  Soon  after,  he  was  presented  to  a  beno-^ 
fiee  in  North  Wades,  where  he  went  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  a 
sovereign  prince.  He  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  many  noblemen,  in  his  way,  who,  while  they  worshipped  him  as 
the  idol  of  their  faction,  could  not  help  despising  the  object  of  their  adoration. 
He  was  received  in  several  towns  by  the  magistrates  in  their  fomialities,  and 
often  attended  by  .a  body  of  a  thousand  horse.  At  Bridgenorth  he  was  met 
by  one  Mr.  Creswell,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  men  on  horseback,  and  as 
many  on  foot,  wearing  whito  knots  edged  with  gold.  The  hedges  were  for  two 
miles  dressed  with  garlands,  and  the  steeples  covered  with  streamers,  flags, 
and  colours.  "The  church  and  Dr.  Sacheverel,''  was  the  universal  cry ;  and 
a  spirit  of  religions  enthusiasm  spread  through  the  nation. 

Such  was  tlM?  complexion  of  the  times,  when  the  queen  thought  proper  to 
summon  a  new  parliament ;  and,  being  a  friend  to  the  Tories  herself,  she  gave 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  indulging  themselves  in  choosing  represents' 
tives  to  their  mind.  In  fact,  very  few  were  returned  but  such  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  seal  against  the  Whig  administration.  The 
Whigs  were  no  longer  able  to  keep  their  ground  against  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  power  of  the  queen.  Though  they  had  entrenched  themselves 
behind  a  very  formidable  body  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  though,  by  their  wealth 
and  family  connexi<ms,  they  had  in  a  manner  fixed  themselves  in  office,  yet 
they  were  now  upon  the  edge  of  dissolution,  and  required  but  a  breese  to 
blow  them  from  their  height,  where  they  imagined  themselves  so  secure. 

The  duke  had  some  time  before  gone  back  to  Flanders,  where  he  led  on  the 
united  aimies  to  great,  though  dear-bought,  victories.  The  French  were 
dispirited  indeed,  and  rather  kept  upon  the  defensive ;  but  still,  when  forced 
to  engage,  they  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  seemed  to  gather  courage  as 
the  frontiers  of  their  own  country  became  more  nearly  threatened. 

Peace  had  more  than  once  been  offered,  and  treaties  had  been  entered 
upon,  and  frustrated.  After  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  king  of  France  bad 
employed  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  write  letters  in  his  name  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  containing  proposals  for  opening  a  congress.  He  offered  to 
give  op  either  Spain  and  its  dominions,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
to  Chmrles  of  Austria,  and  to  give  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands. 
But  these  terms  were  rejected.  The  Duteh  were  intoxic^ tod  with  soccesi ; 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  every  motive  to  continue  the  war,  as  it 
gratified  not  only  his  ambition  but  his  avarice;  a  passion  that  obscured  his 

shining  abilities*  . 

The  duke  was  resolved  to  push  his  good  fortune.  At  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  he  approached  (in  June  1708)  the  village  of  Oudenarde,  where 
the  French,  in  equal  numbers,  were  postmi.    A  furious  eogagement  ensoed, 
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iaivMok  Um  Frenok  were  abHi^ed  to  retire,  end  took  the  adventege  <if  tf» 
night  to  eeoefe  their  retreat.  Aheat  three  theosaad  irare  slaia  oa  the  field  of 
tattle,  eeveo  tboosaad  arere  taken  ^eeaeni,  aad  the  namhar  of  their  deserteis 
was  aot  a  km.  In  eenieqaeaee  e€  this  Tiotory,  Liile,  the  etroageet  town  m 
all  Flaadert,  was  taken,  after  an  abetiaato  eieir««  Cheat  followed  eaoii  after ; 
while  Bnif  es  and  other  Fienieh  towas  were  ahaadoned  by  their  defcsiders. 
Thas  this  tmeaptdga  ended  with  Axiag  a  barrier  to  the  Datoh  doBunfoaa«  aad 
it  now  only  remained  to  foree  a  way  into  the  provinees  of  the  eaeny. 

The  repeated  eaeeefies  of  the  aUies  onee  nore  iadaeed  the  Preach  kinf:  to 
offer  tonus  of  fieaee.  In  theee  he  was  reeolTed  to  sacrifioe  all  eoaalderatloiis 
«f  pride  aad  flDibitien,aa  well  as  the  iaterestsef  hie  i^randson  of  Spaio,  to  a 
measare  which  had  beeeaie  sa  aecessanr  and  indispensable.  A  caaforenoe 
ensued,  in  which  the  allies  rose  la  theur  deauuids,  without,  however,  atipu- 
latiaf  any  UtAaf  fa  ftiTOur  of  flie  Bagthih.  The  demaads  were  refected 
by  France ;  and  that  exhaotted  kingdom  onee  more  prepared  for  another 


Tuamay,  aae  of  the  strongest  dtles  ia  Fiandera,  was,  m  the  neat  campaign, 
the  first  object  of  the  operatioas  of  the  allied  army,  wldch  now  amounted  to 
one  fmadred  aad  ton  thoueaod  dghtiag  umu.  Though  tiie  garrison  did  not 
exceed  twelve  theosand  men,  yet  the  place  was  ao  strong  boft  by  art  aad 
natare,  that  it  was  piobsible  the  siege  might  last  a  oonsiderable  ttoM.  Ko- 
thiag  could  be  mare  tenible  tbaa  the  maimer  of  engagiag  on  both  sides.  As 
the  beeiegeni  prooeeded  by  sapping,  Iheir  troops  that  ware  coadocting  the 
mines  firequently  met  with  tfaoio  of  the  enemy  under  ground,  end  furiously 
engaged  in  aubtorraneoas  eoaiiots.  The  vohurteem  presented  themselves, 
in  the  nddst  of  mines  and  aounter-'mines,  teady  primed  for  eaplosion,  and 
added  new  herron  to  their  gloomy  eitaatioa.  Soswtimes  tOiey  were  killed  by 
accident,  sometimes  apruag  op  by  desiga ;  while  thousands  of  those  bold  men 
were  thua  buried  eft  once  by  the  ftiltiog-ia  of  the  earth,  or  btowa  up  ioto  the 
air  from  below.  At  length,  after  an  obatianto  reshrtanee,  the  towa  was  eiw- 
rendered  upon  eondidoas,  aad  the  garrison  of  tiie  oitadei  aooa  after  were 
made  prisoaere  af  war. 

The  bloody  battle  «f  Malplaqaet  Mlowed  soon  after.  The  French  amy, 
under  the  eondvct  «f  the  great  marechal  ViNars,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  ftieueand  men,  were  pasted  behind  the  weeds  of  La  Merte  and 
Tsnieres,  in  (Im  neighboarbaad  of  Malplaqnet  They  had  iortiied  their 
srtuatioB  in  eoeh  a  amnaer  with  lines,  hedges,  and  trees  laid  across,  that  they 
aeemed  to  bei|aftolaaaoessiMe.  The  duke's  motiires  for  attacking  them  at 
•udb  a  disadvantage  to  himself  are  not  well  known ;  bat  oertaioly  this  was  the 
most  rash  and  ill-judged  attea^>t  during  all  his  campaigns.  On  the  thirty- 
first  af  August,  1700,  eariy  fa  the  morning,  the  allied  anny,  fivmored  by  a 
tidok  fog,  begaa  the  attack.  The  chief  mry  of  their  imptcssion  was  made 
upon  tiie  left  of  the  enemy,  and,  with  such  succeas,  that,  asikwithstaudiug  tiieir 
lines  and  barvieades,  tlM  Pren^  were  in  leas  than  an  hour  driven  iram  tlieir 
entrenchments.  But  on  the  enemy's  sight  the  combat  was  snstaiaed  with 
much  muter  obetiaaey.  The  I>ntoh,  who  carried  oa  the  attaek,  drave  them 
IVam  their  fret  ItnCr  but  were  repuiaed  frem  the  eecoad  with  great  slaagbter. 
IPhe  prince  of  Orange,  who  head«^  that  aHack,  persistod  ia  his  efforts  with 
incredible  perseveiance  and  iotrepidi^,  tfaough  two  beraes  had  been  killed 
under  him,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  oOoers  alain  and  disabled.  At  last, 
however,  the  Freaeh  were  obliged  to  vtold  up  the  lleld  ef  tattte ;  but  not  till 
after  taring  told  a  dear  victoi^r.  Yfllars  b^ag  dangeroasly  wounded,  tiiey 
made  an  exnellent  vetreat  under  the  oeaduet  ofBouflieia,  aad  took  post  aear 
Le  Ouesnoy  and  Valeneieanes.  Tta  eeaouerevs  took  poasessfon  of  die  field 
of  tattte,  oa  which  twenty  thousand  ef  their  tast  troops  lay  slain.  Marechal 
Villars  confidently  asseitod,  ttat  if  he  had  not  taen  disabled,  ta  would  tave 
gabled  a  oertaia  victory;  and  it  is  probable,  tma  ttat  general'e  former  aae- 
aesses,  ttat-v^Mfthe  saidwas  trae.  Ttadtyof  Monswws  the  reward  of  tins 
victory,  which  surrendered  shortly  after  to  the  allied  army ;  and  with  this  can- 
ifuest  the  allies  concluded  tta  campaign. 

Though  tta  evente  of  this  campaign  ware-more  ftivwirrtde  to  Louie  Ann  ta 
tad  reasen  tanxpect)  ta  etil  oonlimied  deaiaaua  «r  paaoe,  and  onee  more 


duke  of  Qoldteio  fJl  ^  Jcl.'uu.e,  ti9  BC^j^att;  upi^^  iiyis  sii)i^^t;  ^d  he  yem- 
ti»r«d  also  to  fioUfii  Ifre  4u|f;«  lujpuself  i^  |pif v^.  Ho»vey«r,  as  jbM  a^'  aifs 
DOW  were  less  des^^s^t^  Uiai)  in  tl^e  begi^nuig  ^  tjbe  p^p^igii,  be  wptt(d 
not  stand  to  those  cooditioDS  which  he  then  offered  as  preliiuiuaf^^  U^  a  W^- 
fereace.  The  J)Qtfiti  ipyeif^mi  ajS^AS^  Wif  insj#M^tjr  if>r  4hv9  |r«tfacitii)^  his 
Conner  offers  ;  Di»t  ^D^id^erixy  thai  h^  fiextaitfiy  bi4  a  rfghi  tp  r.ei^ract  tj^e 
offers  which  Ui^y  furm^ly  |ia4  r/eieGted*  TJi^y  fttfi  had  I'eaaons  iior  pfiMTa/^- 
isg  the  war,  aAd  ^he  mfj^  ;U>ok  /car^  |to  c|op^p  tbeoi  in  tj|^  fesoJulJML 
Nevertheless*  ;tlie  ffet^  l^iag.  siaeiog  Uieiiwsery  of  hjs  peQpie4iPily  lAcraaae, 
asd  ail  his  jesoMxces  ^,  cgiiitinued  ;to  hon^bfe  ^i^self  ^«fore  ^he  al^i^s;  awl 
b>  means  of  Pciluiia,  who  s4ill  ^orrespoB^ed  from  the  H/ii^ue  yvUh  ^s  minis- 
ters, imploned  Mme  Di^h  liiat  th^  B9Si9t|y^tioiB  might  Ue  resiwsicd.'  A  ooa- 
ference  was  at  JiiengA  hegvyi  at  Qef  traydeaberg,  up»der  the  i^lluaiiae  lof  Marl- 
borou|;fi,  Bageac,  aB4  }Zij»gc^d4yff;  wh9  w>eire  ail  thrqe,  firon^  iM-iyate  fnoUyes, 
eoiireljf  ayersc  to  tjie  treaty.  Upw^  )thif  occasion  the  FriieAch  wix^tin's  w:e^e 
sahjected  to  ey^y  s^xecies  (oS  oiort]j&ciUJM>M:  apies  we^e  p^ccd  upon  their  cojs- 
ducty  theur  mastej  w^  jpsjUte4«  an/4  ^cjr  l^Uers  were  opened.  Tte  JOAitoh 
deputies  w  uld  hear  9f  no  relaxatiof,  and  no  exp/ediiSf)!  /or  fooioyi^f  the 
difficulties  that  retarded  the  oegojl^atioa.  The  Vf^nick  cc^nnussioae^a  ^Iferod 
to  fstisfy  evejy  x;4m^laiiit  4hai  h^d  ^ven  rise  Ao  tj^  war:  Ij^y  opasenKted  to 
abandon  Philip  W'  ^paMi ;  Ihey  agjrced  to  grapt  the  patch  a  iM^rge  barrier ; 
they  even  w,ere  y^iUag  to^^aot  a  4Wpply  Aow^r/is  ^  dethrooi^  ^  Philip ; 
hut  all  their  offers  were  treated  ^UU  contei^pt :  diey  iwer^  thyeifof  e  (f-ommdUhd 
to  retarn  home,  after  having  sent  a  letter  to  the  statef ,  i»  which  .the^^  de^Wcid 
thai  the  jwrc^psals  jna4e  £y  4Ueir  depaties  w^pre  viyast  fiod  i^^tuDdotinlef 
aad  complained  of  the  oawortby  M'eaAmeot  tfifif  had  reqeiiYc4«  i^Mih  rt- 
soWed  to  ha^rd  aoothfr  campaign,  no^  witih9at  hope  thai  some  iieky  im- 
doDtia  ithe  event  of  war,  or  aoa^e  ihappy  cha.^fse  ifi  Aha  muilatiir  of  ^oiflmi^ 
night  procar.e  him  more  favoanvlble  ro^acessiaaff. 

Bot  though  the  duke,  hy  these  ^rt^.,  protraqtcid  JWa  powfvr  an -the  (Ca«lMae«t» 
all  his  jnfloence  at  hon\e  was  at  an  <cud.  J'he  memhars  of  Ahe  hooae  /of  aoai* 
moBs,  -that  had  heeo  elected  ^si  after  Saohevarc^s  tfiol*  were  ala^ost  wv/^r- 
sall>  Tories.  From  aV  j;>arts  of  the  king^QiQ  ad^Vmssies  were  aeot  aild  pre- 
sented to ihe ,queea«  Wtoaiag Alie xloctr^ of ^oo-resMaace ;  andtlie qoeao 
did  not  scrapie  to  receive  them  4vith  M9f^t  i^laasnre.  9ut  when  <the  ea^cavAOs 
were  ended  at  Gertroydenberg,  the  designs  of  the  Patch  a^d  English  oom- 
manders  were  too  ^v^ous  .ncit  to  JUe  ptecceipted.  The  writers  of  .Mie  Tofry  fac- 
lioo,  who  were  men  ^f  ,tbe  finM  ^ank  in  literary  jaapt,  and  .wiio  atill  move 
clumed  in  wl^h  the  Dopularppinic^,  dfiyplayed  the  f^variee  af  the  da|K^,  aad^he 
solf-iotercated  coaauctofiha  P^qb'  ^Qpey  pretapded  th«|t, -w^i^le  fiaghMid 
Has  exhausting , her  strength  ip  <(oi;^ga  oppquveiiU  lor  4he  heaefit  c^  oth«r 
nations,  she  was  losing  ^r  lil^crt^  at^oroe.  T\fioy  aa^erted  that  her  puaiatarf 
were  not  coote^^^^  with  t^e  .jUunder  of  an  iiapomerished  atate,  hat,  by  eoa- 
Uolling  their  m^cjoO;,  were  iic^<4v,cd  to  seiae  Hpap  its  Uber^es  al^p. 

A  part  of  thesa  coiaplpiitts  weirC  trae,  a^id  a  pM  exaggocated;  hot  theffefl 
crimes  of  the  minii^y ,  in^e  qaeea'a  eye,  jwere  their  pri^c,  their  o^Mahnftatiaof , 
and  their  increasing  .power.  I'he  inscvlence  of  thedachess  of  M^^lhorcM^h*  wip 
bad  hiiherto  possessed  mqce  power  than  the  whole  privy^eouacfil  unite^t  was 
aow  become  Uiaappoctable  10  her*  The  qpeen  had  entirely  withdraws  har 
coqfideqoeXrom  ber ;  she  resolaed  to  seize  ^e  tijrst  ^ppprtaiMty  of  phawAng 
heir  resentment,  and  such  fta  (Opportunity  was  ,aat  toqg  wapiiag. 

tJpop  the  death  of  the  ^arl  of  Ksse^,  >who  was  aolofial  of  a  Jregimeqt  osidar 
the  duke,  thc^ueep  resolved  to  bestow  ^ton  apersop  whp,  <«he  koeir,  wai 
entirely  displeasing  4o  him.  She  Uier,€|^ore  sept  him  a^ord  4hat  she  adsbad  ,be 
would  give  it  to  Mr.  Hill,  )>EOt)ier  to  l^er  faiHiurite  Mrs.  Masham,  as  a /parson 
every  >ay  qualified  4pr  the  eon^mfiofi.  The^nhe  was  Mvaoh  with  this  r<eqqeflt, 
whkih  he  cpnsidere^  }is  a  proMops  atep  to  his  oam  ^ifitff^ot.  He  rjepreMfOtod 
to  the  queen  the  prejudice  that  would  redound  to  theservioefreim.thaiifamiP- 
tiun  of  jio  yoiiog  ao^Aicer,  and  :tbe  jealpnay  that  w.opld  bf^Mi  by  his  asaiors, 
aever  considering  that  he  In^oi^^  iwas  a  younger  oiflQcer  ,thfH>  m9oy  ofihf>$o 
he  cqauDa^dfid.  JjL^  .^^cpiai^tftlptq^  w^tb  hat  on  this  .^i^tMo^i^My  »»9k  pf 
16.  3  c 
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partiality^  in  favoar  of  Mrs.  Masham's  brother,  who  had  treated  him  with  sneh 
pecoliar  ingratitade.  To  all  this  the  qaeen  made  no  other  reply,  but  that  he 
woald  do  well  to  consult  his  friends.  He  retired  in  disgust,  and  sat  down 
to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  begged  leave  to  resign  all  his 
employments. 

In  tiie  mean  time  the  qu6en,  who  was  conscious  of  the  popularity  of  her 
conduct,  went  to  the  council,  where  she  seemed  not  to  take  the  least  notice 
of  the  duke's  absence.  The  whole  junto  of  his  friends,  which  almost  entirely 
composed  the  council,  did  not  fail  to  alarm  her  with  the  consequences  of  dis- 
obliging so  useful  a  servant.  She  therefore  for  some  time  dissembled  her 
resentment ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  the  duke  a  letter,  empowering 
him  to  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he  thought  proper.  But  still  she  was  too 
sensibly  mortified  at  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  not  to  wish  for  his  removal ; 
yet  for  the  present  she  insisted  on  his  continuing  in  command. 

She  acted  with  less  duplicity  towards  the  duchess,  who  supposing,  from  the 
queen's  present  condescension,  that  she  was  willing  to  be  pacified,  resolved 
once  more  to  practise  the  long-forgotten  arts  by  which  she  rose.  She  therefore 
demanded  an  audience  of  her  majesty,  on  pretence  of  vindicating  her  charac> 
ter  from  some  aspersions.  She  hoped  to  work  upon  the  aueen's  tenderness, 
by  tears,  entreaties,  and  supplications.  But  all  her  humiliations  served  only 
to  render  her  more  contemptible  to  herself.  The  oueen  heard  her  without 
exhibiting  the  least  emotion  of  tenderness  or  pity.  The  only  answer  she  gave 
to  the  torrent  of  the  other's  entreaties,  was  a  repetition  of  an  insolent  expres- 
sion used  in  one  of  tiiis  lady's  own  letters  to  her :  '*  You  desired  no  answer, 
and  you  shall  have  none." 

It  was  only  by  insensible  degrees  that  the  queen  seemed  to  acquire  courage 
enough  to  second  her  inclinations,  and  depose  a  ministry  that  had  long  been 
disagreeable  to  her.  Harley,  however,  who  still  shared  her  confidence,  did 
BOt  fail  to  inculcate  the  popularity,  the  justice,  and  the  security  of  such  a 
measure ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  advice,  she  began  the  changes,  by 
transferring  the  post  of  lord-chamberlain  from  the  duke  of  Kent  to  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  lately  voted  with  the  Tories,  and  maintained  an  in- 
tknate  correspondence  with  Mr.  Harley.  Soon  after,  the  earl  of  Sunderland, 
secretary  of  state,  and  son-in-law  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  displaced, 
and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  put  in  his  room.  Finding  that  she  was  rather 
applauded  than  condemned  for  this  resolute  proceeding,  she  resolved  to 
become  entirely  free. 

In  these  revolutions  she  was  strengthened  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  wno, 
coming  to  court  on  this  occasion,  informed  her  majesty  that  he  came  once 
more  to  pay  his  duty  to  the  queen.  The  whole  Whig  party  were  in  conster 
nation ;  they  influenced  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  so  far  as  to  assure  her 
majesty  that  public  credit  would  be  entirely  ruined  by  this  change  in  the 
ministry.  The  Dutch  moved  heaven  and  earth  with  memorials  and  threats, 
should  a  change  take  place.  However,  the  queen  went  forward  in  her  designs : 
soon  after,  the  earl  of  Oodolphin  was  divested  of  his  office,  and  the  treasury 
put  in  commission,  subjected  to  the  direction  of  Harley,  who  was  also  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  tiie  exchequer.  The  earl  of  Rochester  was  declared 
president  of  the  council,  in  the  room  of  lord  Somers.  The  staff  of  lord-steward 
oeing  taken  from  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  Mr.  Boyle  was  removed  from  the  secretary's  office,  to  make  wav 
for  Mr.  Henry  St.  John.  The  lord-chanccIlor  havinj^  resigned  the  great  seal, 
it  was  first  put  in  commission,  and  then  given  to  str  Simon  Harconrt.  The 
earl  of  Wharton  surrendered  his  commission  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that  employment  was  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Mr.  Gran- 
ville was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole ;  and. 
in  a  word,  there  was  not  one  Whig  left  in  the  offices  of  the  state,  except 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  still  continued  the  reluctant  general  of 
the  army ;  but  he  jnstiy  considered  himself  as  a  ruin  entirely  undermined, 
and  just  ready  to  fall. 

But  the  triumph  was  not  complete,  until  the  parliament  had  confirmed  and 
approved  the  aueen's  choice.  The  queen,  in  her  speech,  recommended  the 
prosecution  oi  the  war  vrith  vigonr.    The  two  houses  were  urdent  in  their 
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expressioiis  <»f  seal  aod  nBanimity.  Tbey  exhorted  ker  to  disooontenanee  all 
Mob  principles  and  measares  as  had  so  lately  threatened  her  royal  crown 
and  dignity.  This  was  but  an  opening  to  what  soon  followed.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  but  a  few  months  before  had  been  so  highly  extolled  and 
caressed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  now  become  the  object 
of  their  hatred  and  reproach.  His  avarice  was  justly  upbraided  $  his  pro- 
tracting the  war  was  said  to  arise  from  that  motive,  jlostances  were  every  wbero 
given  of  his  fraud  and  extortion.  These  might  be  true;  but  party  had  no 
moderation,  and  even  his  courage  and  conduct  were  called  in  question.  To 
mortify  the  duke  still  more,  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  commons  were  voted 
to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  his  services  in  Spain,  when  they  were  refused 
lo  the  duke  for  those  in  Flanders ;  and  the  lord-keeper,  who  delivered  them 
to  Peterborough,  took  occasion  to  drop  some  reflections  against  the  mer- 
ccoary  disposition  of  his  rival. 

In  this  ebullition  of  party  resentment,  Harley,  irbo  first  raised  the  ferment, 
still  kept  the  appearance  of  moderation,  and  even  became  suspected,  by  his 
more  violent  associates,  as  a  lukewarm  friend  to  the  cause.  An  accident 
increased  his  confidence  with  his  own  party,  and  fixed  him  for  a  time  securely 
in  the  queen's  favour.  One  Guiscard,  a  French  ofiicer,  who  had  made  spme 
useful  informations  relative  to  the  aff'airs  of  France,  thought  him-  [a.  o.  171 1. 
self  ill  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  crown  by  a  precarious  pension  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a  year.    He  had  often  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  the 

3oeen,  but  was  still  repulsed  either  by  Harley  or  St  John.  Bnraged  at  these 
tsappointments,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace  with  the  court  of  France, 
and  offered  his  services  in  a  letter  to  one  Moreau,  a  banker  in  Paris.  His 
letters,  however,  were  intercepted,  and  a  warrant  issued  out  to  apprehend  him 
for  high-treason. '  Conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  knowing  that  the  charge  could 
be  proved  against  him,  he  did  not  decline  his  fate,  but  resolved  to  sweeten 
bis  death  by  vengeance.  Being  conveyed  before  the  council  convened  at  the 
Cock-pit,  he  perceived  a  penknife  lying  upon  the  table,  and  took  it  up  with- 
out being  observed  by  any  of  the  attendants.  '  When  questioned  before  the 
members  of  the  council,  he  endeavoured  to  evade  his  examination,  and  en- 
treated to  speak  with  Mr.  Secretary  St  John  in  private.  His  request  being 
refused,  he  said, "  That's  hard !  not  one  word  I"  Upon  which,  as  St  John  was 
out  of  reach,  be  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  crying  out,  **  Have  at  thee 
then  \  he  stabbed  him  in  the  breast  with  the  penknife  which  he  had  concealed, 
the  blade  of  the  knife  broke  upon  the  rib,  without  entering  the  cavity  of  the 
breast ;  nevertheless,  he  repeated  the  blow  with  such  violence,  that  Harley  fell 
to  the  ground.  St.  John  perceiring  what  had  happened,  instantly  drew  his 
sword ;  and  others  following  his  example,  Guiscai^d  was  wounded  in  several 
places.  But  he  still  continued  to  stnke,  and  defend  himself,  till  at  last  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  messengers  and  servants,  and  conveyed  from  the 
cooncil-chamber,  which  he  had  filled  with  terror  and  confusion.  His  wounds, 
though  dangerous,  were  not  mortal ;  but  he  died  of  a  gangrene,  occasioned 
by  the  bruises  which  he  had  sustained.  This  unsuccessful  attempt  served  to 
establish  the  credit  of  Harley ;  and  as  he  appeared  the  enemy  of  France,  no 
doubt  was  made  of  his  being  the  friend  of  England. 

This  accident  served  to  demonstrate  the  political  rectitude  of  the  ministry, 
with  respect  to  the  state.  A  bill  which  they  brought  in,  and  passed  through 
both  houses,  served  to  assure  the  nation  of  their  fidelity  to  the  church.  This 
was  an  act  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, and  a  duty  on  coal  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  now  remained  of  the  Whig  system,  upon  which  this  reign  was 
begun,  but  the  war,  which  continued  to  rage  as  fiercely  as  ever,  and  which 
ncreased  in  expense  every  year  as  it  went  on.  It  was  the  resolution  of  the 
present  ministry  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  any  rate,  as  it  had  involved  the  nation 
in  debt  almost  to  bankruptcy,  and  as  it  promised,  instead  of  humbling  the 
enemy,  only  to  become  habitual  to  the  constitution.  However,  it  was  a  very 
delicate  point  for  the  ministry,  at  present,  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  its  continuance.  The  nation  had  been  intoxicated  with  a 
childish  idea  of  military  glory,  and  panted  for  triumphs  of  which  they  neither 
saw  nor  felt  the  benefit    The  pleasure  of  talking  at  their  entertainments  and 
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tkte^hfi^  of  thei^  AiMni  eoiNfttf^sttf,  and  of  e%M\\ng  tke  brarenr  of  tbcir 
4«4tttititanc6,  WHa  all  th^  roturn  tbey  w«re  likely  to  feceivo  lor  ft  i&iiiiBifllMil 
iktoM^,  aiid  an  ^xBMiMd  tf«eHe<(«er.  Tti«  flfat  doii1»U  of  tha  expedieooy  of 
demimfn^  tite  war  #6re  itftrodttoed  into  tho  Inraso  of  oomuaobb.  The  aeii* 
B«T^  iljadft  a  tttlkonsifUnte  to  t\lt  ^oeeu,  in  wliloh  Hiey  eovplaiiied  lovdly  of 
tb^  fbhter  tt^ttxHA^irhiiM,  Thtf  said,  that  in  tradng  the  eaOMB  of  the  national 
d^tif  ihej  had  disecrt  ered  Ifreat  fravdi  and  embesslenientt  of  the  pahUc  OMoey. 
They  dfifnled*  IMt  tfrepa^aMe  miiohief  wovid  hare  OMded,  if  the  fomier 
dHnist^l-^  had  b^rt  sHffered  tb  eontltfoe  it  ofliee ;  and  thay  thanked  the  q^een 
^r  ilfcit  dfsotisdioff. 

Hiitihgf  thus  prei^ted  the  naiidti,  it  only  now  reiMaiiied  to  remofo  the  doko 
df  ]lla^Iht>l-m]|;n  ffom  bit  |>0^t,  air  he  would  etidHivofir  to  traverse  all  their 
neftotiittiodfl;  Bat  here  atgain  a  diSciAty  started ;  thift  atep  eonid  not  he  take* 
without  {pvim^  offence  to  the  Dotch,  who  placed  entire  confidence  in  him : 
th^y  Hrere  ohnged,  therefhre,  to  wait  for  some  eonvenient  oeoasion.  Bot,  in 
tife  M^an  tirtie,  the  dnke  headed  his  army  in  Flandera,  and  led  on  his  forces 
^itisi  marshal  Yilfars,  who  ieeined  resoWed  to  hazard  a  battle.  His  last 
iHtempt  lit  the  field  is  said,  by  those  who  understand  the  art  of  war,  to  have 
dxcoiled  erery  former  exploit.  He  cohtHved  bis  measures  so,  Ihat  he  indiM^ed 
ibe  ehemy,  by  marching  and  eoontennarehing,  to  resign,  without  a  hlow,  a 
strcThf^  line  of  etitrencbmeuts,  Of  which  he  uhexpeetedly  took  possession. 
The  capture  of  llouchaiti  followed  this  enterpHse,  which  capitulated  after  a 
Sle;»e  of  tWRUty  days ;  and  this  was  the  last  military  expedition  that  the  doke 
of  Marlborough  perfbrUied.  And  now,  by  a  continuance  of  conduet  and  suc' 
cess,  by  ever  advabeihg,  and  never  losiifc  an  advantage,  by  gainiofp  the 
ehtmy*8  posts  without  figbtihg,  and  the  conMofice  of  his  own  soldiers  without 
generosity,  tile  duke  ended  his  campaigns,  by  leaving  the  allies  in  posaeasioa 
df  a  vflM  t^a(tt  of  cotlntfy.  They  had  reduced  under  their  command  Spanish 
OubldeHand,  Limbourg,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  HainauH ;  they  were  masters 
of  the  Scarpe,  and  the  capture  of  Boueliain  had  opeded  them  a  way  into  the 
venr  hbWeis  of  Fradce.  Upon  bis  return  from  this  eampalj^,  he  was  aeeased 
of  haTtng  taken  a  bHbe  of  six  thousafid  pouuils  a  year  fk-om  a  Jew,  who  oo»- 
iraetM  to  supply  the  army  with  bread ;  and  the  quecu  thought  proper  to 
dismiss  Him  from  all  bis  employments. 

This  was  the  pretext  df  Which  Ins  enemies  Inkde  use ;  but  his  fall  had  been 
predetermined :  and  though  his  receiving  sUt^  a  bribe  was  not  the  real  cause 
of  bis  temoval,  yet  candour  tnttst  confess  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so.  The 
desire  of  acdutnulating  money  was  a  passion  that  attended  this  general  in  all 
his  tHumphs ;  and  by  this  he  threw  ii  stal»  upon  his  charaeter,  which  all  his 
greiit  abilities  have  not  been  able  to  remove.  He  not  only  received  this 
gratuity  fi'dm  Medina  the  Jew,  but  he  was  also  allowed  teta  thousand  pounds 
A  yeitl'  hotD  the  queen ;  to  this  he  added  ii  deduction  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  firom  the  pav  of  the  fbreign  th>ops  maintained  by  Bngland  ;  and  all  this 
over  and  above  his  ordinary  pay  bA  general  of  the  British  fbroes.  Many 
excuses  might  have  been  given  fbr  his  acceptance  of  these  sums;  but  a  greet 
character  ouf^  not  to  Utand  in  need  of  any  excuse. 
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War  seems,  in  general^  moi«  adapted  to  the  temper  and  the  ooarage  of  the 
Whigs  than  the  Tories.  The  fbrmer,  tvatless,  active,  and  nl^vernabie, 
seem  to  delight  in  the  strttg<gle ;  the  latter,  submissive,  temperate,  and  weak, 
more  willingly  cultivate  tJie  arts  Of  toeace,  and  are  content  In  prosperity. 
Through  the  course  of  the  Bnglish  bistory,  Prance  seems  to  have  been  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  hatred  of  the  Wh^ ;  And  a  constitutional  war  with  that 
country  seems  to  have  been  thefr  Sim.  On  the  contrary,  the  Tories  have 
been  found  te  regard  that  nation  with  no  such  opposition  of  priMBiple ;  and  a 
peace  with  France  has  g^erally  been  the  result  of  a  Tory  admuiistratioB« 
For  some  time,  therefore,  befbre  tte  dlsmfseioii  of  Marlborough,  a  iiei^otiatioa 
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for  peaee  had  been  oarrfcd  on  hetween  the  court  of  FrMioe  Bfiid  tlie  new 
minisf ry.  Tliey  had  a  douY^ie  aim  in  briti^nfr  this  aboof .  It  .woaM  senre  to 
mortify  the  Whigs,  and  it  vroofd  free  dieir  coantry  from  ft  rainoita  and  omw' 
cessary  war. 

The  motives  of  every  political  measure,  wh«re  faction  enters,  are  partly  good 
and  partly  evil.  The  present  ministers  were,  without  doubt,  aetoated  as  well 
by  hatred  on  one  hand,  as  impelled  by  a  love  of  their  country  on  the  other* 
Thty  hoped  to  obtain  sach  advantages  in  point  of  commeree  for  the  sobfeets 
of  ureat  Britain,  as*  would  silence  all  detraction.  They  were  not  so  mindftil 
of  the  interests  of  the  Dutch,  as  they  knew  that  people  to  be  but  too  attentive 
to  those  interests  themselves.  In  order,  therefore,  to  come  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  end  in  view,  the  earl  of  Jersey,  who  acted  in  concert  with  Oxford,  sent 
a  private-  message  to  the  court  of  France,  importing  the  queen's  earnest  desire 
for  peace,  and  her  wish  for  a  renewal  of  tlie  conference.  This  intimation  was 
delivered,  by  one  Gaultier,  an  obscure  priest,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  imperial 
ambassador,  and  a  spy  for  the  French.  The  message  was  received  with  great 
pleasure  at  the  French  court,  and  an  answer  was  returned,  ardently  professing 
the  same  Inclinations.  This  led  the  way  to  a  reply,  and  soon  after  to  a  more 
definitive  memorial  from  the  court  of  France,  which  was  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  the  Dutch  by  the  queen,  for  their  approbation. 

*The  states-general,  having  perused  the  French  metoornA,  assured  queen 
Anne  that  they  were  readv  to  join  with  her  in  contributing  to  tbe  conclusion 
of  a  durable  peace ;  but  they  expressed  a  desire  that  tbe  French  king  would 
be  more  explicit  in  bis  offers  towards  settling  the  repose  Of  Bmrope.  In  order 
to  give  the  Dutch  some  satisfaction  in  this  particular,  a  previous  c^onference 
between  the  French  and  English  courts  took  place.  Prior,  much  more  famous 
as  a  poet  than  a  statesman,  was  sent  over  with  proposals  to  Prance ;  and 
M enager,  a  man  of  no  great  station,  returned  with  Prior  to  London,  with  full 
powers  to  treat  upon  the  preliminaries.  After  many  long  and  intricate  debates, 
certain  preliminary  articles  were  at  last  agreed  on,  and  signed  by  the  English 
and  French  ministers,  in  consequence  of  a  written  order  from  her  majesty. 

The  ministry  having  proceeded  thus  fhr,  the  great  difflonlty  still  lay  before 
them,  of  making  the  terms  of  peace  agreeable  to  all  the  oonfederales.  The 
eart  of  Strafford,  who  had  been  lately  recalled  from  the  Hague,  where  he 
resided  as  ambassador,  was  now  sent  back  to  Holland,  with  orders  to  coin* 
municate  to  the  pensionary  Heinsios  the  preliminary  proposals,  to  signify  the 
queen's  approbation  of  them,  and  to  propose  a  place  where  the  plenipotentia-* 
ries  should  assemble.  The  Doteh  were  very  unwilling  to  begin  the  oonferenee, 
upon  the  inspection  of  the  preliminaries.  They  sent  over  an  envoy  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  queen  Arom  her  resolution ;  but  finding  their  efforts  vain,  they 
fixed  upon  Utrecht  as  the  place  of  general  conference ;  and  they  granted  pass- 
ports to  the  French  ministers  accordingly. 

Many  were  the  methods  practised  by  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  by  the  Oennans, 
to  frustrate  the  negotiations  of  this  congress.  The  emperor  wrote  circular 
letters  to  the  princes  of  the  empire,  exhorting  them  to  persist  in  their  former 
engagements.  His  ambassador  in  London,  procuring  a  copy  of  the  prelimi- 
nary articles,  had  them  inserted  in  a  oommott  newspaper,  in  order  to  throw 
blame  upon  the  ministry,  and  render  their  proceedings  odious  to  the  people. 
The  Dutch  began  to  complain  of  perfidy,  and  laboured  to  raise  a  discontent  in 
fidgland  against  the  measures  then  in  speculation.  The  Whigs  in  London  did 
not  fail  to  second  their  efforts  with  all  the  arts  of  etaraour,  ridicule,  and  to* 
broach.  Pamphlets,  libels,  and  lampoons,  were  every  day  published  by  one 
faetion,  and,  tbe  next,  were  answered  by  tbe  other.  But  the  confederates  took 
a  step  from  which  they  hoped  success  from  the  greatness  of  tlie  agent  whew 
they  employed.  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  been  long  fismons  for  bis  talents  in 
the  cabinet  and  in  tbe  field,  was  seat  over  with  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to 
the  queen.  But  hi^  intrigues  and  his  arts  were  unable  to  prevail ;  he  found  at 
court,  indeed,  a  polite  reception,  suoh  as  was  due  to  his  merits  and  his  fame, 
but  at  the  same  time  such  a  repulse  as  the  private  proposals  he  carried  seemed 
to  deserve.  Still,  measures  for  the  conference  were  going  forward,  and  the 
ministry  were  determined  to  drive  them  en  to  a  ooaelasion. 
^However,  before  we  mention  the  result  of  ibis  great  congress,  it  may  be 
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Deoef^Mury  to  apprise  the  reader,  that  many  of  the  motives  whieh  first  incited 
oaoh  side  to  take  op  arms  were  now  no  more.  Charles  of  Austria,  for  whose 
cause  England  had  spent  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was,  by  the  death  of  his 
'  elder  brother,  the  emperor  Joseph,  placed  on  the  imperial  throne.  There 
itas,  therefore,  every  reason  for  not  supporting  his  pretensions  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  and  the  same  jealousy  which  invited  him  to  that  kingdom,  was 
necessary  to  be  exerted  in  keeping  him  out  of  it.  The  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  French,  was  now  detached fr^m  them; 
and  the  Dutch,  who  had  trembled  for  their  barrier,  were  encroaching  upon 
that  of  the  enemy.  Thus  accident  and  success  gave  almost  every  power, 
hut  France  and  England,  all  that  war  could  ever  grant ;  and  though  they 
should  be  crowned  with  the  greatest  successes,  it  was  the  interest  of  England 
that  her  allies  should  be  ^reinstated  in  tlieir  rights,  but  not  rendered  too 
^powerful. 

A.  D.  1712.]  The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht,  under  the  conduct  of 
Robinson,  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy-seal,  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  on  the 
side  of  the  English ;  of  Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch ; 
and  of  th^ymarechal  D'Uxelles,  the  cardinal  Polignac,  and  M.  Menager,  in 
behalf  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  Savoy  assisted,  and  the 
other  allies  sent  also  plenipotentiaries,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance. 
As  England  and  France  were  the  only  two  powers  that  were  seriously  inclined 
to  peace,  it  may  be  supposed  that  all  the  other  deputies  served  rather  to 
retard  than  advance  its  progress.  They  met  rather  to  start  new  difiiculties, 
aud  widen  the  breach,  than  to  quiet  the  dissensions  of  Europe.  The  em- 
peror insisted  obstinately  upon  bis  claim  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  refusing 
to  give  up  the  least  tittle  of  his  pretensions.  The  Dutch  adhered  to  the  old 
preliminaries*  which  Louis  had  formerly  rejected.  They  practised  a  thou- 
irnnd  little  arts  to  intimidate  the  queen,  to  excite  a  jealousy  of  Louis,  to 
blacken  the  characters  of  her  ministry,  and  to  keep  up  a  dangerous  ferment 
among  the  people. 

The  English  ministry  were  sensible  of  the  dangerous  and  difficult  task  they 
had  to  sustain,  llie  confederates  were  entirely  against  them ;  a  violent  and 
desperate  party  at  home,  who  never  let  any  government  rest,  except  when 
themselves  were  in  power,  opposed ;  and  none  seconded  their  efforts  heartily, 
but  the  commons,  and  the  queen,  whose  health  was  visibly  declining.  They 
ha«l,  by  a  bold  measure,  indeed,  secured  the  house  of  lords  on  their  side,  by 
creating  twelve  new  peers  in  one  day ;  and  this  turned  the  balance,  which 
was  yet  wavering,  in  their  favour.  But,  in  their  present  situation,  despatch 
was  greatly  requisite.  In  case  of  their  sovereign's  death,  they  had  nothing 
to  expect  but  prosecution  and  ruin  for  obeying  her  commands,  unless  time 
should  he  given  to  draw  the  people  from  the  intoxication  of  their  successes, 
and  until  the  utility  of  their  measures  should  be  justified  by  the  people's  happy 
experience.  Thus  the  peace  was  hastened,  and  this  haste  relaxed  the  rigour 
of  the  English  ministers,  in  insisting  upon  such  terms  and  advantages  as  they 
had  a  right  to  demand. 

With  these  views,  finding  multiplied  obstructions  from  the  deliberations 
of  the  allies,  they  set  on  foot  a  private  negotiation  with  France.  They  sti- 
pulated certain  advantages  for  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  concerted 
plan  of  peace.  They  resolved  to  enter  into  such  mutual  confidence  with  the 
French,  as  would  anticipate  all  clandestine  transactions  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  coalition.  These  articles  were  privately  regulated  between  the  two 
courts ;  but,  being  the  result  of  haste  and  necessity,  they  were  not  quite  so 
favourable  to  the  English  interests  as  the  sanguine  part  of  the  nation  were 
taught  to  expect. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
deliver  their  proposals  in  writing,  under  the  name  of  specific  offers,  which 
the  confederates  treated  with  indignation  and  conteinpt,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  drew  up  their  specitic  demands,  which  were  considered  as  highly 
extravagant  by  the  ministers  of  France.  Conference  followed  conferefice ; 
but  still  the  contending  parties  continued  as  remote  from  each  other  as  when 
they  began.  The  English,  willing  to  include  their  allies,  if  possible,  in  tho 
'-'^aty,  departed  from  some  of  their  secret  pretensions,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
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Dutch  with  the  poMOMion  of  som^  towns  in  Flanders.  They  consented  to 
adioit  thai  nation  into  a  parli<:ipation  of  some  advantages  in  coamieroe.  Tlie 
queen,  therefore,  findin([^  the  confederates  ^till  obstinately  attached  to  their 
lirst  preliminaries,  j^ave  them  to  understand,  that,  as  they  failed  to  co-operate 
with  her  openly  and  sincerely,  and  had  made  such  bad  returns  for  her  con- 
descension towards  them,  she  looked  upon  herself  as  released  from  all 
engagements. 

The  first  instance  of  displeasure  which  was  shewn  to  the  confederates,  was 
by  an  order  given  to  the  English  army  in  Flanders  not  to  act  upon  the  offen- 
sive. Upon  the  dismission  of  the  doke  of  Marl  boron  gh,  the  duke  of  Ormood 
had  been  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  forces ;  but  with 
particular  directions  that  he  should  not  hazard  an  engagement.  However, 
he  joined  prince  Eugene  at  Tournay,  who.  not  being  let  into  tlie  secret, 
advised  an  attack  of  Villars;  but  he  soon  found  how  affairs  stood  with  his 
coadjutor.  Ormond  himself  seemed  extremely  uneasy  at  his  situation ;  acnd, 
in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  in  England,  desired  permission  to  return  liome. 
Bot  the  confederates  were  loud  in  their  complaints ;  they  expostulated  with 
the  ministers  at  Utrecht  upon  so  perfidious  a^  conduct ;  but  they  were  told 
that  letters  had  been  lately  received  from  the  queen,  in  which  she  complained, 
that  as  Che  states-general  had  not  properly  answered  her  advances,  they 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  she  thuught  herself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  sepa- 
rate measures  to  obtain  a  peace  for  her  own  advantage. 

But  the  Dutch  did  not  rest  here.  They  had  a  powerful  party  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  there  they  resolved  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  ministry.  Lord 
Halifax  descanted  on  the  ill  consequences  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  refusing  to 
eo-operate  with  prince  Eugene,  and  moved  an  address  to  her  majesty  to  loose 
the  hands  of  the  English  general.  It  was  urged  that  nothing  could  he  mtfre 
dJsgracefol  to  the  duke  himself  than  being  thus  set  at  the  head  of  an  army  with- 
out a  power  of  acting.  But  earl  Poulet  replied,  that  though  none  could  doubt 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  courage,  he  was  not  like  a  certain  general,  who  led 
his  troops  to  the  slaughter,  in  hopes  that  a  great  ^number  of  officers  might  be 
knocked  on  the  head,  that  he  might  increase  bis  treasures  by  disposing  of  thehr 
commissioDs.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  present,  was  so  deeply 
affected  at  this  malicious  insinuation,  that  he  sent  the  earl  a  challenge  the  next 
day ;  but  the  natnre  of  the  message  coming  to  the  queen's  ears,  the  duke  was 
ordered  to  proceed  no  farther  in  the  quarrel. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allies,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  English,  still 
continued  their  animosity  against  the  French,  and  were  resolved  to  continue 
the  war  separately.  They  had  ibe  utmost  confidence  in  prince  Eugene,  their 
general ;  and,  though  lessened  by  the  defection  of  the  British  forces,  they 
were  still  superior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  marshal  Villars. 
But  the  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  severely  felt  by  the  allied  army.  YillaTa 
attacked  a  separate  body  of  their  troops,  encamped  at  Denain,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  Their  entrenchments  were  forced,  and 
seventeen  battalions  either  destroyed  or  taken.  The  eari  himself,  and  all 
the  surviving  officers,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  These  successes  of 
Villars  served  to  hasten  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  great  obstacle  which 
retarded  that  peace  which  France  and  England  seemed  so  ardently  to 
desire,  was  the  settling  the  succession  to  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  danger  that  threatened  the  interest  of  Europe  was,  lest  both  kingdoms 
should  be  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  Philip,  who  was  now  king  of 
Spain,  stood  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  except  with  the 
interposition  of  one  child,  (afterwards  Louis  XV.)  who  was  tnen  sickly. 
Philip,  however,  after  many  expedients,  at  last  resolved  to  wave  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  French  monarchy;  and  the  treaty  went  forward  with  rapidity 
and  success. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  secretary  St.  John,  now  created  viscount 
Bolingbroke,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the 
separate  treaty.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Prior,  and  the  abb^  Gaul  tier, 
and  treated  with  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  respect.  He  was  caressed  by 
the  French  king,  and  the  marquis  de  Toroy,  with  whom  he  adjusted  the  prin- 
cipal interests  of  the  doke  of  Savoy,  and  the  elector  of  Bavana.    This  nego- 
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beiBf  finisheil  tn  a  few  days,  Bottaicfcrcdce  rctaroed  to  England,  ana 
Prior  reoisned  as  reaideat  at  tlia  ooart  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arlleles  of  the  iotanded  treaty  were  warmlT  oanTai sed 
BDKHiic  aH  raaks  •€  people  in  Loodoo.  A  dud,  vhioh  wai  fenght  between  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun,  in  which  tbejr  were  both  killed,  served  lo 
eKasperaie  the  Whigs  and  Toiias  against  each  other.  The  sabject  of  the  duel 
is  said  to  hRve  been  a  lawsuit ;  but,  Mohan,  being  considered  as  a  bntlj  in 
invoar  of  the  Whigs,  the  Tories  exclaimed  against  the  event  as  a  party- 
4ael,  and  absurdly  affirmed  that  a  plot  was  laid  against  the  life  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  Mobs  now  began  to  be  hired  by  both  Unctions,  and  the  whole  city 
was  filled  with  riot  and  nproar.  In  this  scene  of  confusion,  the  duke  of  Marl> 
borongh,  hearing  himself  aeonsed  as  the  secret  aathor  of  these  mischiefs, 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  the  oontinent ;  and  his  retreat  was  compared  by 
his  party  to  that  of  Scipio  from  Rome,  after  he  had  saved  his  country. 

A.  D.  1713.]  At  length,  the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  hetweea  fiag^ 
land  and  Franoe  being  agreed  on  by  the  plenipotentiaries  on  either  side,  and 
ratified  by  the  qneen,  she  aeaoainted  her  parliament  with  the  steps  sbe  had 
taken.  6he  informed  them  of  her  preeaotums  to  seoare  them  the  succession 
d  a  protestant  king ;  and  desised  them  to  consider  by  her  actions  whothcY 
ahe  ever  aseast  to  divide  her  intevests  from  the  hoase  of  Hanover.  She  Icit 
4t  to  i^e  commons  to  determiae  what  forces,  and  wtid  supplies,  might  he 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  *'  Make  yoorseiv^s  safe,"  said  she 
'*  amfl  I  shsli  -he  satisfied.  The  affectisn  of  my  people,  and  tiie  paovidence  of 
IkAven,  are  the  only  guards  I  ask  lor  my  peoteoliaBu^  Both  iMuses  retoroed 
warm  addresses ;  and  the  ralificatiotts  af  the  treaty  being  e&cftanged,  peace 
was  prociaimed  on  the  fiAh  of  May,  to  the  inezpfoskble  joy  of  liie  majority  of 
the  nation. 

The  articles  of  this  famous  peace  were  longer  naavtassed,  and  aoom  waonly 
dohatedl,  thaa  those  of  any  oflier  treaty  read  laf  in  history.  The  nomber  of 
difTemnt  interests  concerned,  and  the  great  cnnKty  and  jealousy  subsisting 
between  all,  made  it  impossible  that  all  «ould  be  anjisfied ;  and  indeod  there 
«eemed  no  other  method  of  obtaining  peace,  but  thsA  urtiich  was  taken,  for  the 
tNio  principal  powers  concemed  to  make  their  own  articles,  and  to  leave  the 
:seat  for  a  subject  of  future  disoosrion. 

The  first  stqinlatlon  was,  that  Philip,  now  aoknowledged  king  of  Spain, 
should  renounce  all  right  to  the  oroum  of  France,  the  anion  of  two  auch  pow* 
(Csfiil  kingdoms  being  thonght  dangerous  to  the  iiberties  of  Earope.  It  was 
•agnead  that  the  dnke  of  Beivy,  Philip's  brother,  and  after  him  in  sncoession, 
ahonld  .also  renounce  his  ri^t  to  the  throne  of  fi  pain,  in  .case  of  his  acquisi- 
•aitfon  of  the  Frendi  ciown.  It  was  stipafated  that  4ie  4nke  of  Savoy  sliouid 
.possess  thn  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  together  vrith  Fenestrellcs, 
jittd  other  places  on  the  oontittent;  which  inorense  of  dominion  was,  in  some 
•measure,  made  oat  of  the  spoils  of  'die  Ficnidi  manarohy.  The  J>ntoh  had 
(that  banser  granted  them  which  they  so  long  sought  after;  and  if  the  ci»wa 
lof  Fmnce  was  deprived  sf  some  dosuuions  to  enrich  the  duke  of  Saaoy ,  oo  the 
lOther  hand  tthe  boose  of  Austria  was  taxed  to  supply  the  wants  lOf  the  Hoi- 
Janders,  who  (were  put  in  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Flanders.  Wjlh 
(tegard  to  England,  its  glory  and  its  intetests  were  secured.  The  fortificsr 
tions  of  I>onkirk,<a harbour  that  might  ibe  dangorous  to  their  trade  in  time  of 
vwar,  wese  ordered  to  be  demolished,  and  sis  port 'destroyed.  Spain  gave  up 
.all  right  to  Gibraltar  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Tlie  French  resigned  their 
'preteaaions  to  Hndson's  Bay,  Nova  Sootia,  and  Newfoundland ;  but  tb^ 
wiere  left  in  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  and  itbe  liberty  of  drying  their  fish 
jopon  the  shove.  Among  the  articles  glorious  »to  the  Bnglish  nation,  their  set- 
ting free  the  French  protestants,  oanfined  in  the  .prisons  aad  galleys  for  their 
religion,  wss  not  the  least  meritoriousw  For  the  emperor  it  was  slipnJvted, 
fthatihe  should  possess  the  'kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Prussia  .was  to  thave  lUpper  Gueldreland ; 
and  a  time  was  fixed  for  Uie  emperor's  acceding  lo  these larticles,  as  he  had 
ibr^aome.time  obstinately  refused  to  assist  at  tbcinegotiation.  Thus  Borope 
-aoemed  lo  beifocmod  into  one  great  republic,  the. dtfierent. members  of  which 
4V0ra  cantoned  ontto  difterent  goaofnors,  smd  the  ambition  of  any  one  state 


ftin^ftble  to  the  tribunal  of  alt.    Tbud  it  Rppenrft  that  the  Bnglish  ministry 
Ifid  justice  to  ail  the  world ;  bnt  (heir  coantry  denied  that  jastice  to  them. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Imperinlists,  after  complaining  of  this  desertion  in  tliei^ 
alHea,  resolved  to  hold  out  for  some  time.  But  they  also  soon  after  concladed 
a  peace;  the  one  by  the  barrier  treaty,  and  the  other  by  the  treaty  of 
Rastadt,  in  which  their  interests  were  ascertained,  and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
counrmed* 

The  English,  being  in  this  manner  freed  from  their  foreign  [a.  d.  1714. 
enemies,  had  now  full  leisure  to  indulge  their  domestic  dissensions.  The 
tiro  parties  never  contended  with  greater  animosity,  or  greater  injustice, 
against  each  other.  No  merit  could  be  allowed  in  those  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, and  no  knsitreiy  seen  in  their  own.  Whether  it  was  at  this  time  the  Irish 
of  the  ministers  \6  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown  from  the  hatittt  of  Hanover 
to  the  Pretender,  cannot  now  be  clearly  made  out:  but  true  it  is  that  the 
Whigs  believed  it  as  certain,  and  the  Tories  but  faintly  denied  tlie  6harge. 
The  suspicions  of  that  party  became  every  day  stronger,  particularly  when 
they  saw  a  total  removal  of  the  Whigs  from  all  places  of  trust  and  confidence 
throoghontthe  kingdom,  and  their  employments  bestowed  on  professed  Tories, 
supposed  to  be  maintainers  of  an  unbroken  hereditary  succession.  The 
Whigs  were  all  in  commotion,  cither  apptefaef^lng,  or  affecting  to  apprehend, 
a  design  in  faroor  of  the  Pretender;  and  their  reports  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  he  was  actually  eoneealed  in  London,  and  that  he  had  held  several  con- 
ferences with  the  ministers  of  state. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  faction  held  secret  conferenr.e!^ 
with  baron  Schntz,  resident  from  the  court  of  Hanover.  They  communicated 
their  fears  and  apprehensiens  to  the  elector,  who,  before  he  arrived  in  £n{r- 
land,  or  considered  the  spii^  of  parties,  was  thor6ughly  prejudiced  against 
the  Torici^.  In  return,  they  teceived  his  instructions,  snd  were  taught  to  ex- 
pect his  favour  in  case  of  his  succession.  The  houa^e  of  lotds  seemed  to  share 
in  the  general  apprehensiotr.  The  queen  was  addressed  to  know  what  steps 
bad  been  taken  for  removing  the  PrCtendei*  fi^om  the  donilnlons  of  the  duke  of 
Lorrain.  They  begged  she  Would  give  them  a  list  ef  such  persons  as,  havin<c 
been  once  attainted  for  their  polrtical  misconduct,  had  obtained  licenses  to 
return  into  Great  Britain,  since  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Steele,  afterwards 
known  as  (he  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  was  not  a  little  active  in  raising 
and  spreading  these  reports.  Id  a  pamphlet  written  by  him,  called  the  Crisis, 
he  bitterly  exclaimed  against  the  ministry,  and  the  immediate  dan^^er  of  theii' 
bringing  in  the  Pretender.  The  house  of  commons  considered  this  perform- 
ance iis  a  scandalous  and  seditldus  libel ;  and  Steele  was  expelled  from  the 
house  of  commons. 

But  while  the  Whigs  were  attacking  the  ministers  from  without,  these  were 
in  much  greater'  danger  from  their  own  internal  dissensions.  Harley  was] 
created  eail  of  Oxford,  and  St.  Jfohn  viscount  Bolin^broke.  Though  they  h.id' 
started  with  the  same  principles  and  designs,  yet,  having  vanquished  other 
opposers,  (hey  now  began  to  turn  their  strength  against  each  other.  Never 
were  two  tempeis  woise  matched  to  carry  on  business  together:  Oxford, 
cautious,  slow,  drifideot,  and  reserved ;  Bolingbroke,  hot,  eager,  impetuous, 
and  proud:  the  first  of  great  erudition,  the  tatter  of  great  natcfral  capacity  ; 
the  first  obstinate  in  command,  the  other  reluctant  to  obey :  the  first  bent  on 
maintaining  that  rank  in  the  administration  which  he  had  obtained  upon  the 
disBoIotion  of  the  last  ministry ;  the  other  disdaining  to  act  as  a  subalterd  to 
a  man  whom  he  thought  himself  able  to  instruct.  Beth,  therefore,  began  to 
form  separate  interests,  and  to  adopt  different  principles.  Oxford's  plan  was* 
the  more  moderate ;  Bolingbroke's  the  more  vigorous,  but  the  less  secure. 
Oxford,  it  is  thought,  was  entirety  for  the  Hanoverian  sodceSslon ;  Boling- 
broke  had  some  hopes  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender.  Bdt  though  they  bated 
each  other  most  sincerely,  yet  they  were  for  a  while  kept  together  by  the  good 
offices  of  their  friends  and  adherents,  who  had  the  nicIancLoIy  prospect  ot 
seeing  the  citadef  of  their  hopes,  while  openly  besieged  from  without,  secretly, 
undermining  witbin. 

This  wrfs  a  rtiortifying  prospect  to  the  Tories;  but  it  was  more  particularly 
displeasing  to  the  ((ireen,  Wno  daily  saw  her  favourite  ministry  declining, 
17.  3o 
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while  2icr  own  health  kept  pace  with  th«r  oonteDtions.  Her  constitatioii  was 
now  quite  broken.  One  fit  of  sickness  sacceeded  another ;  and  what  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  her  health  was  the  anxiety  of  her  mind.  The  coancil>cbam* 
ber  was  for  some  time  turned  into  a  scene  of  obstinate  dispute  and  bitter 
altercation.  Even  in  the  queen's  presence,  the  treasurer  and  secretary  did 
not  abstain  from  mutual  obloquy  and  reproach.  As  Oxford  foresaw  that  the 
Whi^  ministry  would  force  themselves  in,  be  was  for  moderate  measures. 
Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  settinip  the  Whigs  at  defiance,  and  flat- 
tered the  qeeen,  by  giving  way  to  all  her  favourite  attachments.  At  length,  their 
animosities  coming  to  a  height,  Oxford  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  contain- 
ing a  detail  of  public  transactions,  in  the  course  of  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  own  conduct,  and  expose  the  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit  of  bis 
rival.  On  the  other  hand,  Bolingbroke  accused  the  treasurer  of  having  invited 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  to  return  from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  of  maintain- 
ing a  private  correspondence  with  the  house  of  Hanover.  In  consequence  of 
this,  and  the  intrigues  of  lady  Masham,  who  now  seconded  the  aims  of  Bolinfr- 
broke,  Oxford  was  removed  from  his  employments^  and  his  rival  seemed  to 
triumph  in  his  new  victory. 

But  this  paltry  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  Bolingbroke  for  a  while 
seemed  to  eiyoy  the  confusion  he  had  made  ;  and  the  whole  state  being  driven 
into  disorder  by  the  suddenness  of  the  treasurer's  fall,  he  sat  secure,  consider- 
ing that  he  must  be  called  upon  to  remedy  every  inconvenience.  But  the 
queen's  declining  health  soon  began  to  give  him  a  dreadful  prospect  of  his 
own  situation,  and  the  triumph  of  his  enemies.  As  no  plan  had  been  adopted 
for  supplying  the  yacancy  of  treasurer,  the  queen  was  perplexed  and  harassed 
with  the  choice,  and  she  had  90  longer  strength  left  to  support  the  fatigue. 
It  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  spirits  and  constitution,  that  she  declared  she 
could  not  outlive  it,  and  immediately  sunk  into  a  state  of  lethargic  insensibi- 
lity. Notwithstanding  all  the  medicines  which  the  physicians  could  pre- 
scribe, the  distemper  gained  gronnd  so  fast,  that,  the  day  after,  they  despaired 
of  her  life,  and  the  privy-council  was  assembled  on  the  occasion.  The  dukes 
of  Somerset  and  A.rgyle,  being  informed  of  the  desperate  state  in  which  she 
lay,  entered  the  council-chamber  without  being  summoned,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  Tory  members,  who  did  not  expect  their  appearance.  The  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  thanked  them  for  their  readiness  to  give  their  assistance  at 
such  a  critical  juncture,  and  desired  them  to  take  their  places.  The  physi- 
cians having  declared  that  the  queen  was  still  in  her  senses,  the  council  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  the  fittest  person  to  be 
appointed  to  the  vacant  office  of  treasurer.  Thus  Bolingbroke's  ambition  was 
defeated,  just  when  he  thought  himself  secure. 

All  the  members  of  the  privy-ooonoil,  without  distinction,  being  now  sum- 
moned from  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  began  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  constitution.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
informing  him  of  the  queen's  desperate  situation,  and  desiring  him  to  repair 
to  Holland,  where  he  would  be  attended  by  a  British  squadron  to  convey  him 
to  England.  At  the  same  time  they  despatched  instructions  to  the  earl  of 
Strafford  at  the  Hague,  to  desire  the  states- general  to  be  rendy  to  perform 
the  guaranty  of  the  protestant  succession.  Precautions  were  taken  to  secure 
the  sea-ports ;  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  a  professed  Whig.  These  measures,  which  were  ail  dictated  by 
that  party,  answered  a  double  end.  It  argued  their  own  alacrity  in  the 
cause  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  seemed  to  imply  a  danger  to  the  state 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  opposite  interest. 

Qn  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  queen  seemed  somewhat  velieved  by  medicines, 
rose  from  her  bed  about  eight  o'clock,  and  walked  a  little.  After  some  time, 
casting  her  eyes  on  a  clock  that  stood  in  her  chamber,  she  continued  to  gaxe 
at  it  for  some  minutes.  One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  asked  her  what  she  saw 
there  more  than  usual ;  to  which  the  queen  only  answered,  by  turning  her 
e^es  upon  her  with  a  d}ing  look.  She  was*  soon  after  seised  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  from  which,  however,  she  was  somewhat  recovered  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Mead.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  She 
t^avc  some  signs  of  life  between  twelve  and  one  the  next  day ;  but  expired  the 
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followiof^  morninft  August  1»  1714,  a  little  after  seTen  o'clock,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age.  She  reigned  more  than  twelve  years  over  a  people  now 
risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement;  who  had  attained  by  their  wisdom  all 
the  advantages  of  opalence,  and  by  their  valoar  all  the  happiness  of  security 
and  conquest.  ^ 

This  princess  was  rather  amiable  than  great,  rather  pleasing  than  beautiful ; 
oeiiher  her  capacity  nor  learning  was  remarkable.  Like  the  rest  of  her 
tiunily,  she  seemed  rather  fitted  for  the  private  duties  of  life  than  a  public 
station,  being  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a  warm  friend, 
Bod  an  indulgeot  mistress.  During  her  reign,  none  suffered  on  the  scaffold 
for  treason ;  for,  when  an  oppressed  faction  takes  the  lead,  it  is  seldom  cruel. 
In  her  ended  the  line  of  tbe  Stuarts;  a  family  whose  misfortunes  and  miscon- 
duct are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history ;  a  family,  who,  less  than  men  them- 
selves, seemed  to  expect  from  their  followers^ more  than  manhood  in  their 
defence ;  a  family  that  never  rewarded  their  friends,  and  never  avenged  them 
of  their  enemies. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

Oeoroe  I. — 1.  D.  1714  to  1716. 

The  two  parties  which  bad  long  divided  the  kingdom,  under  the  names  of 
Whig  and  Tory,  now  seemed  to  alter  their  titles;  and,  as  the  old  epithets  had 
lost  their  virulence  by  frequent  use,  the  Whigs  were  now  sly  led  Hanoverians, 
and  tbe  Tories  were  branoed  with  the  appellation  of  Jacobites.  The  former 
boasted  of  a  protestant  king,  the  latter  of  an  hereditary  monarch ;  the  former 
urged  the  wisdom  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  latter  alleged  that  theirs 
was  an  Englishman.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  choice  would  rest  upon 
him  whose  wisdom  and  religion  promised  the  people  the  greatest  security. 

The  Jacobites  had  long  been  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  succes- 
sion altered  by  the  new  ministry.  Uuf^roundcd  hopes  and  impracticable 
schemes  seem  to  have  been  the  only  portion  bequeathed  to  that  party.  They 
now  found  all  their  expectations  blasted  by  tbe  premature  death  of  the  queen. 
The  diligence  and  activity  of  the  privy -council,  in  which  the  Hanoverian 
ioteiest  prevailed,  tbe  general  ridicule  which  attended  their  inconsistent 
conduct,  all  served  to  complete  their  confusion.  Upon  recollection,  they  saw 
nothing  so  eligible  in  the  present  crisis  as  silence  and  submission ;  they  hoped 
much  from  the  assistance  of  France,  and  still  more  from  tlie  popularity  and 
counsels  of  the  Pretender.  This  anfortunate  man  seemed  to  possess  itll  the 
qualities  of  hia  father;  his  pride,  his  want  of  perseverance,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  thecatholic  reUgion.-  He  was  but  a  poor  leader  therefore,  unfit  to 
conduct  so  desperate  a  cause ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  sensible  part  of  the  king- 
dom bad  forsaken  it  as  irretrievable. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  succession,  Greorge  the  First,  son  of  Ernest-Augustus, 
first  elector  of  Brunswick,  and  the  princess  Sophia,  grand-daughter  to  James 
the  First,  ascended  the  British  throne.  His  mature  age,  he  being  now  fifty- 
four  years  old,  his  sagacity  and  experience,  his  numerous  alliances,  the  gene- 
ral tranquillity  of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  establish  his  interests,  and  to 
promise  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues,  though  not  shining, 
were  solid ;  he  was  of  a  very  different  disposition  from  the  Stuart  family, 
whom  he  succeeded-  These  were  known  to  a  proverb  for  leaving  their 
friends  in  extremity ;  George,  on  the  contrary,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, was  heard  to  say,  **  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do 
justice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man."  To  these  qualifications  of  reso- 
lotion  and  perseverance,  he  joined  great  application  to  business.  However, 
one  fault  with  respect  to  England  remained  behind ;  he  studied  the  interest 
uf  those  subjects  he  had  left,  more  than  of  those  lie  came  to  govern. 

The  qneen  had  no  sooner  resigned  her  breath,  than  the  privy-council  met, 
and  three  instruments  were  produced,  by  which  the  elector  appointed  seve- 
lal  of  his  known  adherents  tu  be  added  as  Lords-Justices  to  the  seven  great 
ollicers  of  state.  Orders  also  were  immediately  issued  for  proclaiming  George, 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    The  regency  appointed  the  carl 
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qf  porpet  tp  parry  him  ti^n  ii|ti|i|«tioii  of  1^9  vccession  to  the  crowi>i  and  to 
attend  hira  ip  \\\b  JQurqsy  to  fiagUoK].  They  »eot  tbc  i^f^oerai  o0ict*r»,  in  wliom 
they  G011I4  cpii£de,  to  their  pQsts;  they  reioforoed  the  girrisonof  Portsmouth, 
apd  (ipppipted  the  celebrated  Mr.  Addison  secretary  of  atnte.  To  mortify 
the  late  ministry  the  more,  lord  Bolingbruke  was  obliged  to  wait  every  morn- 
ing in  the  passage,  ^mong  the  servants,  with  his  bag  of  papers,  where  there 
were  persons  purposely  placed  tp  instiH  and  deride  hiin.  No  taronlt  appeared ; 
no  coQimotion  arose  against  the  aocession  of  the  new  king ;  and  this  gave 
a  strong  proof  that  |io  rational  measures  were  ever  taken  to  obstruct  his 
ei^altation, 

The  king  first  landed  st  Greenwich,  where  he  was  received  by  the  dake  of 
Northumberland,  e»ptaio  of  the  life-guRrd,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency. 
From  the  laoding'PlacQ,  he  walked  tP  his  bouse  in  the  park^  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility  and  other  persons  of  distinotion,  who  expected 
tp  m^ke  their  r Qurt  in  tins  reign,  in  cposequonce  of  their  tarbulenoe  and  oppo- 
sition in  the  last.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  he  sent  for  snch  of 
the  nobility  as  had  distinguished  themaalves  by  their  zeal  for  his  succession. 
But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  lord-chancellor,  and  the  lord-treasurer,  found 
themselves  excluded.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  iha  next  morning,  presented  him« 
self  with  an  air  of  confidence,  suppusing  that  his  rupture  with  Bolingbroke 
wouhl  compensate  for  his  former  conduct.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to 
remain  a  considerable  time  unnoticed  among  the  orovd ;  and  then  was  per* 
mitted  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  without  being  honoured  wilb  any  oircumstance 
of  peculiar  respect.  To  mortify  him  still  more,  tiie  king  expressed  unoom- 
mou  regard  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  (who  had  justcome  from  the  con- 
tinent,) as  well  as  for  all  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  king  of  a  faction  is  but  the  sovereign  of  half  nia  subjects.  Of  tkij,  how* 
ever,  the  now-elected  monarch  did  not  seem  seqsibie.  It  was  kis  misfortune, 
and  consequently  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hemmed  round  by  men  who 
soured  him  with  their  own  interests  and  prejudioes.  Only  the  aealota  of  a 
party  were  now  admitted  into  employment.  The  Whigs,  while  they  pre- 
tended to  secure  the  crown  for  their  king,  were  with  all  possible  arts  (sonfirm- 
ing  their  own  interests,  extending  their  connexions,  wJA  giving  laws  to  their 
sovereign.  An  instantaneous  and  total  change  was  made  in  all  the  offices  of 
trust,  honour,  or  advantage.  The  Whigs  governed  the  senftte  and  the  court ; 
whom  they  would,  they  oppressed ;  bound  the  lower  orders  of  people  with 
severe  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  distance  by  vile  distinctions ;  and  then  taught 
them  to  call  this — ^liberty. 

Thrse  partialities  soon  raised  great  disooatent  among  the  people ;  and  the 
king's  attachment  considerably  increased  the  number  of  makontents.  The 
clamour  of  the  supposed  danger  of  the  church  was  revived;  and  the  people 
only  seemed  to  wapt  a  leader  to  excite  them  to  insurrection.  BirmiogHam, 
Bristol,  Norwich,  and  Reading,  still  remembered  the  spirit  with  which  they 
had  declared  for  Sacheverel ;  and  now  the  cry  was,  **  Down  with  the  Whigs, 
and  Sacheverel  for  everT'  During  these  commotions,  which  were  fomented 
by  every  art,  the  Pretender  himself  continued  a  calm  spectator  on  the  conti- 
nent. Then  was  the  time  for  him  to  have  struck  his  greatest  blow  ;  but  he 
only  sent  over  his  emissaries  to  disperse  his  ineffeotnal  manifestoes,  and 
delude  the  unwary.  In  these  papers  he  observed,  that  the  late  queen  had 
intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He  expostulated  with  his  people  upon 
the  injustice  they  had  done  themselves  in  proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  for 
their  sovereign,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  gave  to  him  only  the 
real  claim.  Copies  of  a  printed  address  were  sent  to  the  dakes  of  Shrews- 
bury, Marlborough,  Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  first  distinotion,  Tindt- 
cating  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  complaining  of  the  ii\|ustioe  of  his  people. 
Yet  though  he  still  complained  of  their  conduct,,  he  never  took  one  step  to 
reform  his  own,  or  to  correct  that  objection  upon  which  his  father  had  forfeited 
the  throne.  He  still  continued  to  profess  the  truest  regaurd  to  the  catholic 
religion ;  and  instead  of  concealing  his  sentiments  on  that  head,  gloried  in 
his  principles.  He  expected  to  ascend  the  throne  against  a  very  powerful 
opposition,  and  that  by  professing  the  very  same  principles  by  which  it  had 
beeM  lost. 
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Bat,  hQwover  odious  tho  popish  saperstilion  was  to  the  bulk  of  the  people 
at  that  time,  the  priociplos  of  the  dissenters  were  equally  displeasi&fp.  It  was 
against  them  and  their  tenets  that  mobs  were  excited,  and  riots  became  fre- 
quent. Hew  violent  soeTer  the  conduct  of  either  party  seemed  to  be,  yet 
their  animosities  were  founded  upon  religion,  and  they  committed  erery  excess 
upon  principles  that  bad  their  foundation  in  some  mistaken  virtue.  It  was 
now  said  by  the  Tories,  that  impiety  and  heresy  were  daily  gaining  ground 
tinder  the  Whig  administration.  It  was  said  that  the  bishops  were  so  luke- 
« arm  in  fa?oinr  of  the  church',  and  so  ardent  in  pursuit  of  temporal'advan- 
tages,  that  every  tioe  was  rearing  its  head  without  control.  The  doctrines  of 
the  tme  religion  were  left  exposed  on  every  side,  and  open  to  the  attacks  of 
the  dissenters  and  Soeinians  on  one  part,  and  of  the  catholics  on  the  other. 
The  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  sided  with  the  people  in  these  complaints ; 
ihey  pointed  out  to  the  ministry  several  tracts  written  in  favour  of  Socinian- 
istiu  and  Arianism.  The  ooitrt  not  only  refused  to  punish  the  delinquents 
but  sUeooed  the  clergy  themselves,  and  forbade  their  future  disputations  on 
such  topics.  This  iiUQOOtion  answered  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  minis- 
try c  it  pot  a  stop  to  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  fomented  by  the  clergy : 
but  it  produced  a  worse  disorder  in  its  train ;  it  produced  a  negligence  in  all 
religious  eoncems.  Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  in  a  state  than  to  bin* 
der  the  clergy  from  disputing  with  each  other;  they  thus  become  more  ani- 
mated in  the  cause  of  religion,  and,  which  side  soever  they  defend,  they  bo* 
come  vriser  and  better  as  they  carry  on  the  dispute.  To  silence  argument  in 
the  elergy,  is  to  encoarage  them  in  sloth  and  neglect;  if  religion  be  not  kept 
awake  by  opposition,  it  sinks  Into  silence,  and  no  longer  continues  an  object 
uf  pablic  concern. 

The  parliament  being  dissolved,  another  was  called  by  a  yery  [a.  d.  1716 
extraordinary  proclamation.  In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  designs  of 
men  disaffected  to  his  succession,  and  of  their  having  misrepresented  his  con- 
duct and  principles.  He  expressed  hopes  that  his  subjects  would  send  up  to 
pariiament  the  fittest  persons  to  redress  the  present  disorders;  he  entreated 
that  they  would  elect  such  in  particular  as  had  expressed  a  firm  attacliment 
to  the  protestant  succession  when  it  was  in  danger.  -It  was  thus  that  this 
monarch  was  tntored,  by  the  faction  around  him,  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on 
subjects  that  never  opposed  the  succession — subjects  that  detested  a  popish 
monarch,  and  whose  only  fault  was  a  desire  of  being  governed  rather  by  the 
authority  of  a  king  than  a  junto  of  their  fellow-subjects  who  assumed  his 
power.  In  the  election  of  this  important  parliament,  uncommon  vigour  was 
exerted  on  both  sides ;  but,  by  dint  of  the  monied  interest  that  prevailed  in 
corporations,  and  the  activity  of  the  ministry,  which  will  always  have  weighty 
a  great  majority  of  Whigs  were  returned  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Upon  the  first  meeting  of  this  new  parliament,  in  which  the  Whigs,  with  the 
king  at  their  head,  (for  he  took  no  care  to  conceal  his  partialities,)  were 
predominant,  nothing  was  expected  but  the  most  violent  measures  against 
the  late  ministry ;  nor  were  the  expectations  of  mankind  disappointed. 
The  king  gave  the  bouse  of  commons  to  understand  that  the  branches  of  the 
revenue  appointed  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  were  not  sufii- 
cient  for  that  purpose.  He  warned  them  that  the  Pretender  boasted  of  the 
assistance  he  expected  in  England  to  repair  his  former  disappointments.  He 
intimated  also,  that  he  expected  their  assistance  in  punishing  such  as  endea- 
voured to  depriTe  him  of  the  blessing  which  he  moat  Talued,  the  affection  of 
lii^  people.  .  As  the  houses  were  predisposed  to  violent  measures,  this 
served  to  give  them  tho  alarm;  and  they  outwent  even  tlie  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  vindictive  ministry. 

The  lords,  in  return  to  the  speech,  professed  their  hopes  that  the  king  would 
be  able  to  recover  the  reputation  of  the  kingdom  on  the  continent*  the  loss  of 
which  they  affected  to  deplore.  The  commons  went  much  farther;  they 
declared- their  resolution  to  trace  out  those  measures  by  which  the  country 
was  depressed ;  they  resolved  to  seek  after  those  abettors  on  whom  the  Pre- 
tender seemed  to  ground  his  hopes,  and  they  determined  to  bring  such  to 'con- 
dign punishment.  Mr.  Secretary  Stanhope  openly  asserted,  that  notwith- 
standlng  the  endeavours  which  had  been  used  by  the  late  ministry  tu  prevent 
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a  discovery  of  their  hidden  transactions,  by  conveying  away  several  papers 
from  the  secretary's  office,  yet  there  was  stiJI  suflicicnt  evidence  left  to  prove 
their  corruptions  and  treasons.  He  added,  that  these  proofs  would  soon  be 
laid  before  the  house,  when  it  would  appear  that  the  duke  of  Orniond  had 
acted  in  concert  with,  if  not  received  orders  from,  the  French  general. 

The  house  seemed  very  well  inclined  to  enter  into  any  impeachment;  and 
there  was  no  restraint  to  the  violence  of  their  measures,  but  the  voice  of  a 
multitude  without  doors,  intimidated  by  the  resolution  of  the  present  rulen. 
it  was  the  artifice,  during  this  and  the  suoceeding  reign,  to  stigmatise  all 
who  testified  their  discontent  against  the  government,  as  Papists  and  Jacob- 
ites. All  who  ventured  to  speak  against  the  violenoe  of  their  measures  were 
reproached  as  designing  to  bring  in  the  Pretender ;  and  most  people  were 
consequently  afraid  to  mnrmor,  since  discontent  was  so  nearly  allied  to  trea- 
Aoii.  The  people,  therefore,  beheld  the  violence  of  their  conduct  in  silent 
fright,  internally  disapproving,  yet  not  daring  to  avow  their  detestation. 

In  this  ferment,  the  former  ministry  could  expect  neither  justice  nor  mercy. 
A  party  of  them  kept  away  from  business ;  Bolingbroke  had  hitherto  appeared, 
and  spoke  in  the  house  as  usual.  However,  his  fears  now  prevailed  over  his 
desire  to  vindicate  his  character:  finding  an  impeachment  was  likely  to  be 
made,  he  i»ithdrew  to  the  continent,  leaving  a  letter,  in  which  he  declared, 
that  iif  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  a  fair  and  open  trial,  he  would  not  have 
declined  it;  but  being  already  prejudged  in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  he 
thought  fit,  by  flight,  to  consult  their  honour  and  his  ovm  safety. 

A  committee  was  soon  after  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty  persons,  to 
inxpect  all  the  papers  relative  to  the  late  negotiation  for  peace,  and  to  pick 
oat  such  of  them  as  might  serve  for  subjects  of  accusation  against  the  late 
ministry.  After  some  time  spent  in  this  disquisition,  Mr.  Walpole,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  declared  to  the  house,  that  a  report  was  drawn  op ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  moved  that  a  warrant  might  be  issued  for^apprehendiiig 
Mr.  Matthew  Prior,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  who  being  in  the  house,  were 
immediately  taken  into  custody.  Then  he  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
in  which  a  number  of  cLargcs  were  exhibited  against  the  queen's  ministers. 
The  clandestine  negotiation  with  Mr.  Menager ;  the  extraordinary  measures 
pursued  to  form  the  conj^rcss  at  Utrecht;  the  trifling  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries, by  the  connivance  of  the  British  minister;  the  duke  of  Onnoiid's 
acting  in  concert  witli  the  French  general;  Bolingbroke's  journey  to  France, 
to  negotiate  a  separate  peace ;  these  and  some  other  charges  were  recilMi 
against  them,  and  then  Walpole  impeached  lord  Bolingbroke  of  bigh-treaaon. 
This  struck  some  of  the  members  with  amazement,  as  there  was  nothing  in 
the  report  that  amounted  to  treason;  but  they  were  still  more  astonished, 
when  lord  Coningsby,  rising  up,  was  heard  to  say,  "  The  worthy  chairman  has 
impeached  the  hand,  but  I  impeach  the  head ;  he  has  impeached  the  scholar, 
and  I  the  master.  I  impeach  Robert  eari  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mortimer,  of 
high-treason,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours." 

When  the  earl  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords  the  day  following,  he  was 
avoided  by  the  peers  as  infectious ;  and  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  disco- 
vering the  baseness  of  mankind.  When  the  articles  were  read  against  him 
in  the  house  of  commons,  a  warm  debate  arose  upon  that  in  which  he  was 
charged  with  having  advised  the  French  king  of  the  manner  of  gaining  Tour- 
nay  from  the  Dutch.  Mr.  Walpole  allef;ed  that  it  was  treason.  Sir  Joseph 
Jeicyl,  a  known  Whig,  said  that  he  could  never  be  opinion  that  it  amounted 
to  treason.  It  was  his  principle,  he  said,  to  do  justice  to  all  men,  to  the 
highest  and  the  lowest.  He  hoped  he  might  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  and  would  not  scruple  to  declare  upon  this  part  of  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  criminal.  To  this  Walpole  answered,  with  great  warmth,  thai 
there  were  several  persons  both  in  and  out  of  the  committee,  who  did  not-iu  the 
least  yield  to  that  member  in  point  of  honesty,  and  exceeded  him  in  the  know- 
It  dge  of  the  laws,  and  yet  were  satisfied  that  the  charge  in  that  article 
aiuounted  to  high-treason.  This  point  being  decided  against  the  earl,  and  the 
other  articles  approved  by  the  house,  the  lord  Coningsby,  attended  by  the 
Whig  members,  impeached  him  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  requiring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  might  lose  his  seat,  and  be  committed  to  custody. 
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When  thjA  point  oame  to  be  debated  in  that  boaae,  a  violent  altercation  ensued. 
Those  who  still  adhered  to  the  deposed  minister  maintained  the  injustice  and 
the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding.  At  last  the  earl  himself  rose  up,  and  with 
i^reat  tranquillity  spoke  to  the  following  purport  After  observing  that  the 
whole  charge  might  be  reduced  to  the  negotiation  for,  and  the  conclusion  of, 
the  peace,  **  I  am  accused,"  says  he,  **  for  having  made  a  peace ;  a  peace 
which,  bad  as  it  is  now  represented,  has  been  approved  by  two  successive 
parliaments.  For  my  own  part,  I  always  acted  by  the  immediate  directions 
and  command  of  the  queen  my  mistress,  and  never  offended  against  any 
known  law.  I  am  justified  in  my  own  conscience,  and  unconcerned  for  the 
life  of  an  insignificant  old  man.  But  I  cannot,  without  the  highest  ingrati- 
tude, remain  unconcerned  for  the  best  of  queens ;  obligation  binds  me  to  vin- 
dicate her  memory.  My  lords,  if  ministers  of  state,  acting  by  the  immediate 
commands  of  their  sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  accountable  for  their 
proceedings,  it  may  one  day  Or  other  be  the  case  of  all  the  members  of  thia 
august  assembly.  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  that,  out  of  regard  to  yourselves, 
your  lordships  will  give  me  an  equitable  hearing ;  and  I  hope,  that  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  merited  not  only  the 
indulgence,  but  the  favour,  of  this  government.  My  lords,  I  am  now  to  take 
my  leave  of  your  lordships,  and  of  this  honourable  house,  perhaps  for  ever. 
I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  in  a  cause  favoured  by  my  late  dear 
royal  mistress.  And  when  I  consider  that  I  am  to  be  judged  by  the  justice, 
honour,  and  virtue,  of  my  peers,  I  shall  acqaiesoe,  and  retire  with  great  oon^ 
tent.     And,  my  lords,  God's  will  be  done !" 

On  his  return  from  the  house  of  lords  to  his  own  house,  where  he  was  for 
that  night  permitted  to  go,  he  was  followed  by  a  great  multitude  of  people 
cr)  ing  out,  **  High  Church,  Ormond,  and  Oxford  for  evet  V  Next  day  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  where  he  received  a  copy  of  his  impeachment,  and  was 
allowed  a  month  to  prepare  his  answer.  Though  doctor  Mead  declared,  that 
if  the  earl  sl)Ould  be  sent  to  the  Tower  his  life  would  he  in  danger,  the  majo- 
rity voted  for  his  commitment.  The  ferment  in  the  house  still  continued ;  and 
the  earl  of  Anglesey  declared  that  snch  violent  measures  would  make  the 
sceptre  shake  in  the  king's  hands.  This  increased  the  tumult;  and  though 
much  greater  liberties  have  been  since  taken  by  that  party  against  their  sove- 
reign, yet  Anglesey  was  then  obliged  to  apologize  for  this  expression.  Ox- 
ford was  attended  m  his  way  to  the  Tower  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people, 
who  vented  their  anger  at  his  commitment  in  imprecations  upon  his  prose- 
cutors. 

The  violence  of  the  commons  was  answered  with  equal  violence  withoat 
doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  frequent,  and  every  tumult  only 
senred  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  legislature.  They  now  passed  an  act, 
declaring,  that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully  assembled, 
should  continue  together  one  hour,  after  being  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice 
of  peace,  or  other  officer,  and  after  hearing  the  act  against  riots  read  in  public, 
they  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a 
very  severe  act,  and  one  of  the  greatest  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  snb- 
ject  that  passed  during  this  century.  By  this,  all  meetings  of  the  people, . 
either  for  the  purposes  of  amusement  or  redress,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  It 
shall  please  any  magistrate  to  consider  them  as  such.  It  is  Indeed  very 
remarkable,  that  all  the  severe  and  most  restrictive  laws  were  enacted  by  that 
party  who  were  continually  stunning  mankind  with  a  cry  of  freedom. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Oxford's  answer  to  the  charges  exhibited  against 
him  was  delivered  into  the  house  of  lords ;  whence  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
house  of  commons.  Walpole,  having  heard  it  read,  declared  that  it  contained 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  the  late  ministry, 
and  that  it  maliciously  laid  upon  the  qneen  the  blame  of  all  the  pernicious 
measures  into  which  he  had  led  her.  ilc  alleged  that  it  was  also  a  libel  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  house,  since  he  endeavoured  to  clear  those  persons 
who  had  already  confessed  their  guilt  by  flight.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  manage  his  impeachment,  and  to  prepare  evidence 
against  him.  By  this  committee,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Prior  had  grossly 
prevaricated  on  his  examination,  and  behaved  with  great  contempt  of  their 
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aathoHty.  The  dake  of  Ormond  «ikI  lord  Bolingbroke  hating  omitted  to  sur- 
render themselves  within  a  IhnUed  time,  it  was  ordered  that  the  earl-marechal 
shoold  erase  out  their  names  and  arms  from  the  list  of  peers ;  and  inventories 
were  taken  of  their  estates  aitd  possessions,  which  were  declared  forfeited  to 
the  crown.  In  this  manner  an  indiscriminate  vengeance  seemed  to  pursue  the 
persons  who  composed  the  late  ministry,  and  who  conclnded  a  more  bene6ctal 
treaty  of  peaoe  than  England  ever  obtained  either  before  or  since. 

In  conseqoence  of  these  proceedings,  lord  Oxford  was  confined  in  (he  Tower, 
where  he  continued  for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  nation  was  in  a  con- 
tinual ferment  from  an  actual  reunion  that  was  carried  on  Unsuecessfolly. 
After  the  execution  of  some  lords>  who  were  taken  In  arms,  the  nsllion  seemed 
glutted  with  blood,  and  that  was  the  time  when  the  earl  petitioned  to  be 
brought  to  bis  trial.  He  knew  that  Uie  fury  of  the  nation  was  spent  on  objects 
that  were  realty  culpable,  and  expected  that  his  ease  would  look  like  inno- 
cence itself,  when  compered  to  theirs.  A  day  at  his  own  request  was  assigned 
bim,  and  the  commons  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  their  charge.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  peers  repaired  to  the  ooort  in  Westminster-hall,  where  lord 
Cowper  presided  as  high-steward.  The  king,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  fanrily, 
with  the  foreign  ministers,  assisted  at  the  solemnity.  The  earl  was  conducted 
from  the  Tower ;  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  were  read,  with  his  answers, 
and  the  reply  of  the  commons.  As  sir  Joseph  JekyI  stood  up  to  make  good 
the  first  article  of  the  charge,  which  amounted  only  to  a  misdemeanonr,  lord 
Hareoort  represented  to  the  lords,  that  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  charges  alleged  against  the  earl ;  that  if  those 
only  were  proved.  In  which  he  was  impeached  of  higb-treason,  the  earl  would 
then  forfeit  his  life  and  estate,  and  tiiere  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  He 
was  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  commons  should  not  be  admitted  to  proceed 
apon  the  more  unimportant  part  of  the  accusation,  until  judgment  should  be 
first  obtained  upon  the  articles  for  high-treason.  In  this  the  lords  agreeing, 
Ihc  commons  declared  that  it  was  their  undoubted  privilege  to  impeach  a  peer 
either  for  treason  or  a  misdemeanour,  or  to  mix  the  aecusartion  as  tbey  thonght 
proper.  The  lords  asserted  that  it  was  a  right  inherent  in  every  court  of  jus- 
tice to  direct  tlie  methods  of  proceeding  in  that  court.  The  commons  dnnmnded 
a  conference;  but  this  was  refused.  The  dispute  grew  warm;  the  lor*! 9  in- 
formed the  lowev  house  by  message,  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  trial ;  iho 
commonit  disregarded  the  information,  and  refused  to  attend.  Soon  stIYer,  the 
kiffdn  repairing  to  Westminster-hall,  and  commanding  the  edrl  to  be  brought 
forth,  his  accusers  were  ordered  to  appear.  As  the  commons  were  resolute, 
and  did*  not  attend*  it  was  voted  that  the  prisoner  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
To  thin  dispute  he  probably  owed  the  security  of  his  title  and  fortune ;  for,  as 
to  the  apttctos  importing  him  guilty  of  high-treason,  they  were  at  onee  malig- 
nant and  frivolous ;  so  that  his  lifo  was  in  no  manner  of  danger. 

The  cteike  of  Ormond,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  accused  in  the  same 
nmnner ;  and  it  is  thought  that  his  correspondence  with  the  Pretender  was 
better  ascertained  ttmn  his  accusers  at  first  thought  proper  to  declare.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Huicbeson^  one  of  the  connnissioners  of  trade,  boldly  spoke  in  his 
defence.  He  expatiated  on  his  noble  birth  and  qtndifications ;  he  enumerated 
tfae  services  he  had  performed  to  the  crown ;  he  asserted  that  die  duke  had 
only  obeyed  the  qucen*s  commands;  and  affirmed  that  all  the  allegations 
against  Mm  could  not,  in  the  rigour  of  law,  be  construed  into  high-treason. 
His  flight  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  arguments.  As  he  had  refosed  to  de- 
fend bis  innocence,  his  opposers  were  resolved  to  condemn  him  as  guilty.  The 
night  he  took  leave  of  England,  it  is  said,  be  paid  a  visit  to  lord  Oxford,  who 
dUMuaded  bim  from  flying  with  as  m«ch  earnestness  as  the  duke  entreated 
the  earl  to  fly.  He  bade  his  friend  the  last  adieu,  with  these  words,  **  Fare- 
well, Oxford,  without  a  bead."  To  which  the  other  replied, '« Farewell,  duke, 
without  a  duchy."  He  afterwards  continued  to  reside  ohiefly  in  Spain,  an 
illoetrioqs  exile,  and  fruitlessly  attached  to  a  master  unworthy  of  his  services. 

The  rommons  were  not  less  determined  against  the  eaif  of  Strafford,  against 
whom  articles  of  impeachment  were  voted.  However,  be  was  afterwards 
ineliided  with  others  in  an  act  of  indemnity,  and  found  safety  among  the  num- 
ber that  wcf«  driven  into  guilt,  and  then  thought  worthy  of  pardon. 
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ill  die  mean  time,  these  ?  indiotife  proeeedings  exeited  the  indignation  of, 
the  people,  who  perceifcd  that  the  aTenaes  to  royal  favour  were  closed 
r-fcaiDst  all  bat  a  fiiction.  The  iames  of  rebellion  were  actually  kindled  in 
Scotland,  where,  to  their  other  grievances,  the  insurgents  joined  that  of  the 
union,  which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  an  oppression.  The  malcon- 
tents of  that  country  had  all  along  maiotained  a  correspondence  with  their, 
friends  in  England,  who  were  now  driven  by  resentment  and  apprehen- 
sion into  a  system  of  politics  of  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  dreamed. 
Some  of  the  Tory  party  who  were  attached  to  the  protestant  religion,  of 
iioderate  principles  in  government,  began  to  associate  with  the  Jacobites,  and . 
20  nish  in  earnest  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  first  shewed  them  an  example. 
The  earl  of  Mar  assembled  three  hundred  of  his  own  vassals  on  the  High-, 
lands,  proclaimed  the  Pretender  at  Castletown,  and  set  up  his  standard  at  a 
place  called  Brae-mar,  assuming  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's 
forces.  To  second  these  attempts,  two  vessels  arrived  in  Scotland  from 
Fiance,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number  of  officers,  together  with 
assurances  to  the  earl,  that  the  Pretender  himself  would  shortly  come  over  to 
head  bis  own  forces.  The  earl,  in  consequence  of  this  promise,  soon  found 
himaeU'  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  provided.  He 
secured  the  pass  of  Tay  at  Perth,  where  his  head-quarters  were  established, 
sod  made  hiooself  master  of  the  whole  fruitful  province  of  Fife,  and  all  the  sea-, 
coast  on  that  side  of  the  frith  of  Edinburgh.  He  marched  from  thence  to  Dum- 
blaine,  as  if  be  had  intended  to  cross  the  Forth  at  Stitling-briilge:  bot^there 
be  was  informed  of  the  preparations  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  making,  who  was 
raising  forces  to  give  biro  battle. 

This  nobleman,  whose  family  had  suffered  so  much  under  the  Stuart  line, 
wassUll  possessed  of  his  hereditary  hatred  ;  and  upon  this  occasion  he  was 
appoioled  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  North  Britain.  The  earl  of 
Sutherland  also  went  down  to  Scotland  to  raise  forces  for  the  ser%ice  of 
KOTernment;  and  many  other  Scottish  peers  followed  the  example.  The  earl 
of  Mar,  being  informed  that  the  duke  was  ad\anciog  against  bim/rom  Stir- 
linn:,  with  the  discontented  clans,  assisted  by  some  troops  from  Ireland,  at  first 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  retreat,  liut  being  soon  kfter  joined  by  some  of 
the  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  others  under  general  Gordon,  an 
experienced  officer,  who  signalised  himself  in  the  Russian  service,  he  re- 
rcsolved  to  face  the  enemy,  and  directed  his  march  towards  tlie  south. 

The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  at  any  rate  willing  to 
proTc  his  attachment  to  the  present  government^  resolved  to  give  him  battle  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblaine,  though  his  forces  did  not  amount  to  half  the 
ottmber  of  the  enemy.  In  the  morning  he  drew  ap  his  army,  which  did  not 
exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  order  of  battle ;  but  he  soon  found 
himself  greatly  outflanked  by  the  enemy.  The  duke,  perceiving  the  earl 
making  attempts  to  surround  him,  wa.s  obliged  to  alter  his  disposition,  which, 
00  account  of  the  scarcity  of  general  officer2«,  was  not  done  so  expeditiously  as 
to  be  finished  before  the  rebels  began  the  attack.  The  left  wing,  therefore, 
of  the  duke's  army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  supported  the  first 
cbiprge  without  shrinking.  It  seemed  even  for  a  while  victorious,  as  the  earl 
of  Clanronald,  who  commanded  against  it,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  But  Glen- 
gary,who  was  second  in  command,  undertook  lo  inspire  his  intimidated  forces; 
sad,  waving  his  bonnet,  cried  out  several  times,  *'  Revenge  1"  This  animated 
the  rebel  troops  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  followed  him  close  to  the  points  of 
the  enemy's  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard.  A  total  root  began  to 
ensue  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  army ;  and  general  Whetham,  their  commander, 
Hying  fnll  speed  to  Stirling,  gave  out  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  rebels 
were  completely  victorious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  com- 
manded in  person  on  the  right,  attacked  the  left  of  the  enemy,  amd  drove  them 
hefore  him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced  about,  and  attempted  to  rally* 
Having  thus  entirely  broken  that  wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  river  AllaUt 
he  returned  to  the  fiel^  of  battle,  where,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  foui\jd 
the  enemy  victorious,  and  patiently  waiting  the  assault.  However,  instead 
of^renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies  continued  to  gase  at  each  oth€|f« 
neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack.  At  evening,  both  sides  drew  off,  and  t^otb 
17.  3  E 
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cMned  tiievtetopy.  TlMMigktliepo0MiMBortii«fieUlwa<ke|ithgpBdUHr, 
yet  ooftaMy  all  the  hoaoar,  wad  alt  ttit  a<f  anlag^a  of  tiM  day»  belanged  M 
tlw  doke  of  Argylo.  It  waa  avficieiit  fat  luai  to  hav»  intonnpted  the  pio- 
l^eas  of  tlM  eneai}: ;  fbr,  ia  Iheir  c»caButaQaea«  delay  wai  defeat.  la  uet, 
the  earl  of  Mar  sooa  foood  hia  diaappointmenu  aad  his  loaaes  increaae.  The 
castle  of  InTerness,  of  «  Meb  be  was  in  poaseasion,  waa  d^Tered  op  to  the 
kiagr  hy  lord  Lovat,  who  bad  hitherto  professed  te  aet  in  the  intercat  of  the 
Pretender.  Tke  niar(|«is  of  Tuliibavdine  forsook  the  earl,  in  ocder  to  defend 
bis  own  part  of  the  ooaotry ;  and  many  of  the  clans,  s^ing  no  likelihood  of 
oomiag  soon  to  a  second' engageoient,  retamed  quietly  home ;  for  an  irregnlar 
army  is  much  more  easily  led  to  battle,  tban  induced  to  bear  the  £ati^ea  of  a 
cmnpttigD. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebclUon  waa  still  more  onsuceessAiUy  proaecnted 
in  England.  From  the  time  the  Pretrader*^  had  uodertahen  this  wild  projeet 
ad  Paris,  in  which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bollug broke  were  engaged, 
lord  Stair,  the  British  ambassador  in  France,  had  penetrated  aJi  hia  designs^ 
and  sent  faithful  accounts  of  ail  his  measures,  and  all  his  adherenta,  to  the 
mimstry  at  home.  Upon  the  first  rumour,  thecefor'e,  of  an  insnrrectiony  they 
imprisoned  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  whom  they  had  a  suspicion.  The 
earls  of  Homcv  Wintoun,  and  Kiaaonl^  and  others^  were  committed  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  king  obtained  leave  from  the  lower  house  to  aelae 
sir  William  Wyndham,  sir  George  Packingtctt,  KynantoU)  Henrey,  and  others. 
The  lords  Lansdown  and  Duplin  weoe  taken  into  oustodv.  Sir  Willian  Wynd- 
ham's  tiither4o-Iaw,  the  duke  of  Someraet,  offered  to  heeone  bound  for  hia 
appearance ;  but  bis  surety  was  refused. 

But  all  these  precautions  were  not  able  to  stop  the  iaaurrection  in  the 
western  oonntics.  where  it  was  already  begun.  Howeves,  ail  their  prepare* 
tions  were  weak  and  ill  conducted ;  every  nieasnre  was  betrayed  to  govern- 
ment as  soon  as  projected,  and  many  revolts  repressed  in  the  very  onset.  The 
vniversity  of  Oxford  was  treated  with  great  severity  on  this  occasion.  Major- 
general  Pepper,  with  a  strong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  poasessaon  of  the 
^ity  at  day-break,  declaring  he  would  inataiitly  shoot  any  of  the  students  who 
should  presume  to  appear  vrithout  the  limits  of  their  respective  eoUeges.  The 
iBSorrectson  of  the  northern  counties  came  to  greaten  maturity.  In  October, 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr.  Foster,  took  the  field  with  a  body  of  horse, 
and,  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Seoliaad,  proclaimed 
the  Pretender.  Their  first  attempt  was  to  seine  NeweastlOy  in  which  they 
had  many  fViends ;  but  they  found  the  gates  shot  ageinal  them*  and  were 
obHged  to  retire  to  Hexhmn.  To  oppose  these,  general  Carpenter  waa 
detaehed  by  government  with  a  body  of  nine  hundred  me^*  and  an  engage- 
ment was  hourly  expected.  The  rebels,  bad  two  methods  hj  which  they 
might  have  conducted  themselves  with  prudence.  The  one  was,  to  march 
directly  into  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  and  there  join  general  Gordon, 
who  commanded  a  stroiig  body  of  Highlanders.  The  otiier  was,  to  cross  the 
Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  general  Carpenter,  whose  forces  did.  not  exiseed 
their  owp.  The  infatuation  attendant  on  that  party,  prevented  the  adoption 
of  either  of  these  measures.  They  took  the  route  to  Jedburgh,  where  th^ 
hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one  side,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the 
western  border.  This  was  the  effectual  means  to  cut  themselven  off  dthet 
fi'om  retreat  or  assistance.  A  party  of  Highlanders,  who  bad  joined  them  hy 
this  thne,  at  first  refused  to  accompany  them  in  this  desperate  irruption,  and 
one  half  of  them  actually  returned  to  their  own  country.  At  Brampton^  Mr. 
Foster  opened  his  commission  of  general,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  the 
earl  of  Mar,  and  there  he  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  Thev  oonlioaed  tjheit 
march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of  the  militia,  assenri>]iad  to  oppose  them, 
fled  attheir  appearance.  From  Penrith  they  proceeded,  hy  the  way  of  Ken- 
dal and  Xaooaster,  to  Preston,  of  which  place  they  took  possession,  without 
any  reristance.  But  this  was  the  last  stage  of  their  ill-adviaed  incussion ; 
for  general  WiIIb^  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  came  np  to  the  (own  to 
attack  them ;  and  from  his  s.ctivity  there  was  no  escaping.  They  now  tliere- 
fore  began  to  raiae  barracailes,  to  pat  the  place  in  a  posture  of  defence,  re* 
pulataf^  tho  fissl  allaok  of  the  royal  army  with  success.    NeiU  day,  hoMever^ 
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Willi  #as  ^Dlsfotd  by  Carpeater,  and  the  ivmm  wm  invoated  on  aU  «idei. 
In  this  deiplorable  riluaUon,  te  which  they  were  redaoed  by  their  own  raeb- 
ness»  Foster  hoped  to  capitulate  irith  the  general,  aad  acoordinf^y  sent  oolonel 
Osbacghv  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  with  a  trampeler,  to  propose  a  capi- 
tolatioo.  Tbts,  however.Wiils  refosed,  aliegiag  that  he  woald  not  treat  witii 
rebela,  and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  expect  was,  to  be  spared  from 
iflinedaale  slaai^hter.  These  were  bard  terms ;  bat  no  better  oonld  be  ob- 
tained. They  accordingly  laid  down  their  ^dm,  and  were  put  under  a  strong 
^ard  ;  all  the  noblemen  and  leaders  were  aeoored,  and  a  few  of  their  eAoen 
tried  for  deserting  from  the  royal  army,  and  shot  by  order  of  a  oonrt-matml. 
The  common  men  were  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen 
and  ccNisiderable  officers  were  sent  to  Loadon,  and  led  tilroagh  the  streets, 
pinioned  and  f>ound  together,  to  intimidate  tlieir  party. 

Sndi  was  the  success  of  two  expeditiona  set  on  foot  in  iavonr  of  the  Pro- 
tender,  in  neilfaer  of  which  appemr  the  smallest  traces  of  eoadud  or  design. 
Bnt  the  condnet-of  his  party  on  Ihis  side  of  the  wnter  was  wisdom  itself  com- 
pated  to  that  with  which  H  was  managed  at  Pasis.  Bolingbroke  there  bad 
been  made  his  Beorotai^«  and  Ovmond  his  prisMB-minioCer.  But  these  states- 
men quickly  found  that  «»Hiing  could  be  sione  sa  favour  of  fits  cause.  The 
lung  of  France,  who  bad  over  excused  the  intneet  of  the  abdicated  family, 
was  just  dead ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  aueeecdcd  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  was  averse  to  lending  the  Pvetelider  any  asaistanoc  His  party, 
however.  Which  was  composed  of  the  Jewest  and  the  most  ignorant  exiles  from 
the  BritUh  doniniousy  alfeeled  the  utmost  conidcnfce,  and  boaated  of  a  cer- 
tainty of  success..  The  deepest  wcrels  of  his  cabinet,  nnd  ail  his  intended 
meaauros,  wero  baadied  about  in  ooffee-houses  by  peraans  of  the  lowest  rank, 
both  in  fortune  and  abilities.  Subaltern  officers  ressirod  to  be  his  genesahi ; 
and  even  proslitutes  were  intrusted  to  manage  bis  negotiations.  Little,  tbero- 
fore,  could  be  OKpeeted  from  such  assistance  and  snch  counsels.         ' 

Be  might  by  this  time  have  been  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his  expectations, 
in  supposing  thut  the  whole  dountry  would  rise  up  in  bis  cause.  His  affairs 
were  actuaUy  desperate ;  yet,  with  his  usual  infatuation,  he  resolved  to  haxard 
his  person  anM>ng  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  such  a  measure  was 
too  late  for  success.  Passing,  therefore,  through  France  in  disguise,  and  em- 
barking in  a  small  vessel  at  jSuakirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few  days, 
on  the  coast  of  Seotlandy  with  only  six  geatlelnen  in  his  train.  He  passed 
unknown  through  Abm'deen  to  Feterosse,  where  he  was  met  by  tiie  earl  of 
Mar,  and  about  thirty  «<»blemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality.  There  he 
was  solemnly  proclaimed.  His  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy,  was  printed 
and  dispersed.  He  thence  went  to  Dundee,  where  he  made  a  public  entry : 
and  in  two  days  more  he  arrived  at  Scone«  where  he  intended  to  have  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thanksgivings  to  [a.  d.  1710. 
be  ouade  for  his  safe  arrival ;  he  enjoined  the  miniaters  to  pray  for  him  in  their 
ehurohes ;  and,  without  the  smallest  share  of  power,  went  through  the  cere- 
monies of  royalty,  which  threw  an  arr  of  ridicule  on  all  his  conduct  Having 
dius  spent  sonw  time  in  unimportant  parade,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise with  the  same  levity  with  which  it  was  undertaken.  Having  made'  a 
speech  to  his  grand  council,  be  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  anns, 
and  .ammunitioo  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  .therefore  lamented  that  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  them.  He  eroiterked  in  a  small  French  ship  that  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  accompanied  with  amtM  lords,  his  ndherents, 
and  in  fivo  days  arrived  at  Gravelinea. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  cooffnander-in-ehief  of  the  fopces,  proceeded 
at  their  head  to  Aberdeen,  where  lie  secured  three  vessels  to  sail  northward^ 
which  took  on  board  such  persons  as  intended  to  make  their  cacapo  to  the 
continent.  He  then  continued  his  march  through  the  Highlands,  and  quietly 
dismissed  his  forces  as  he  went  forward.  This  retreat  was  made  with  such 
expedition,  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  activity,  could  never  overtake 
his  rear,  which  consisted  of  a  thousand  Imrse. 

In  this  manner  ended  a  rebellion,  which  nothing  bnt  imbecility  coald  project, 
nnd  nothing  but  rashness  support.  But,  though  the  enemy  was  now  no  niore^ 
the  Airy  of  the  victocs  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  abate  widk  success.    Tb* 
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law  was  now  pot  in  force  with  all  its  terrors ;  and  the  prisons  of  London  were 
crowded  with  those  deluded  wretches,  whom-  the  ministry  seemed  resolved 
not  to  pardon.  The  commons,  in  their  address  to  the  crown,  declared  that 
they  woald  prosecato  in  the  most  riporoas  manner  the  authors  of  the  late 
rebellion ;  and  their  resolutions  were  as  speedy  as  their  measures  were  ? in- 
dictive.  The  earls  of  Derwentwater,  Nitbsdale,  Carnwatb^  and  Wintonn,  the 
lords  Widrington,  Kenmuir,  and  Naime,  were  impeached,  and,  upon  pleadio)^ 
guilty,  all  but  lord  Wintoun,  reoeiyed  sentence  of  death.  No  entreaties  coqM 
soften  the  ministry  to  spare  these  unhappy  men.  The  house  of  lords  e?eo  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  throne  for  mercy,  but  without  effect ;  the  kiog  on^ 
answered,  that  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions,  he  would  act  as  he  taught 
most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  safety  of  his  people. 

Orders  were  accordingly  despatched  for  executing  the  lords  Derwentwater, 
Nitbsdale,  and  Kenmnir,  immediately ;  the  others  were  respited.  Nithsdale, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  in  woman's  clothes,  which  were 
brought  him  by  his  mother  the  night  before  his  intended  execution.  Derwent- 
water and  Kenmnir  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time 
appointed.  Both  underwent  their  sentence  with  calm  intrepidity,  pitied  by  all, 
and  seemingly  less  moved  tbemselTes  than  those  who  beheld  them.  Derwent- 
water was  particularly  regretted,  as  he  was  generous,  hospitable,  and  humane. 
His  fortune  being  large,  he  gave  bread  to  multitudes  of  the  poor,  by  whom  be 
was  considered  as  a  parent  and  a  protector. 

To  second  these  yindictive  efforts,  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  for  trying 
the  private  prisoners  in  London,  and  not  in  Lancashire,  where  they  were  taken 
in  arms.  This  proceeding  was  considered,  by  the  best  lawyers,  as  an  altera- 
tion of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was  confirmed  that 
every  prisoner  should  be  tried  in  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed. 
In  the  beginniog  of  April,  commissioners  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  coort 
of  common-pleas,  when  bills  were  found  against  Mr.  Foster^  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
and  twenty  of  their  confederates. 

Foster  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  continent  in  safety;  the  rest 
pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitt,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  suspected  of  having 
connived  at  Foster's  escape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  acquitted.'  Notwith- 
standing this,  Mackintosh  and  several  other  prisoners  broke  from  Newgate, 
after  having  mastered  the  keeper  and  turnkey,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel. 
The  court  proceeded  to  the  4rial  of  those  that  remained ;  four  or  five  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn.  Amon(f  these,  William  Paul,  a 
clergyman,  attracted  peculiar  pity  ;  he  professed  himself  a  true  and  sincere 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  but  not  of  that  schismatical  church,  whose 
bishops  had  abandoned  their  king,  and  shamefully  given  up  their  ecclesiastical 
I  privileges.    How  strong  soever  the  taint  of  faction  may  be  in  any  man's  bosom, 

if  he  1ms  any  goodness  in  him,  he  cannot  help  feeling  the  strongest  pity  for 
,  those  brave  men,  who  are  willing,  however  erroneously,  to  sacrifice  their  lives 

to  their  principles.    The  judges  appointed  to  try  the  rebels  at  Liverpool  found 
a  considerable  number  guilty  of  high-treason.    Two-and-twenty  were  execoted 
at  Preston  and  Manchester]  about  a  thousand  prisoners'  experienced  the  king's 
^  mercy,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  to  be  transported  to  North  America. 

Such  was  the  end  of  a  rebellion  probably  at  first  hastened  forward  by  the 
rigour  of  the  new  Whig  ministry  and  parliament  In  running  through  the 
revolutions  of  human  transactions,  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that,  in  all 
contentions,  we  generally  find  little  to  applaud  on  either  side.  We  here  see 
a  weak  and  imprudent  party,  endeavouring  not  only  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment, but  the  religion,  of' their  country.  We  see  a  pretended  monarch,  bred 
A  papist  himself,  and  confiding  in  popish  counsellors,  professing  a  desire  to 
govern  and  protect  the  p.  otestant  religion.  We  observe  most  of  his  adherents, 
men  of  desperate  fortunes,  indiflerent  morals,  or  narrow  principles,  urging  on 
A  cause  which  nothing  but  repeated  slaughter  could  establish.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  them  opposed  by  a  party  actuated'  by  pride,  avarice,  and  ani- 
mosity, concealing  a  love  of  power  under  a  mask  of  freedom,  and  brandishing 
the  sword  of  justice,  to  strike  a  vindictive  blow.  Clemency  in  the  government, 
at  that  time,  would  probably  have  extinguished  all  that  factions  spirit  which 
has  since  continuea  to  disturb  public  trmnquillity;  for  they  must  be  a 
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wretched  people  indeed,  who  are  more  easily  driren  than  led  into  obedienee 
to  authority. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 
George  I.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1716  to  1727. 

A  CONSTITUTION  SO  complicated  as  that  of  England  mast  necessarily  suffer 
alterations  from  time ;  for  some  of  its  branches  may  gain  strength,  while  others 
becomS  weaker.  At  this  period,  the  orders  placed  between  the  king  and  the 
people  acquired  more  than  their  share  of  power.  The  king  himself,  being  a 
foreigner,  and  ignorant  of  the  laws  "and  constitotion  of  the  country,  was  kept 
under  the  control  of  his  ministers,  who,  by  their  private  connexions,  governed 
the  parliament  At  the  same  time,  the  people,  awed  by  the  fears  of  imputed 
Jacobitisro,  were  afraid  to  murmur,  and  were  content  to  give  up  their  free- 
dom for  safety.  The  rebellion  now  extinguished,  only  served  to  confirm  the 
-arrogance  of  those  in  power.  The  parliament  bad  shewn  itself  eager  to 
second  the  views  of  the  ministry  ;  and  the  pretended  danger  of  the  state  was 
made  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  parliament  beyond  tbe  term  fixed  for  its 
dissolution.  An  act,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own  authority,  repeaKng 
that  by  which  they  were  to  be  dissolved  every  third  year,  and  extending  the 
term  to  seven  years.  This  attempt,  in  any  Relegated  body  of  people,  to  in- 
crease their  own  power  by  extending  it,  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  jus- 
tice. If  it  was  right  to  extend  their  duration  to  seven  years,  they  might  also 
perpetuate  their  authority,  and  thus  cut  off  even  the  shadow  of  nomination. 
This  bill,  however,  passed  both  houses,  and  all  objections  to  it  were  con- 
sidered as  marks  of  disaffection.  The  people  might  murmur  at  this  encroach- 
ment, but  it  was  too  late  for  redress. 

Domestic  concerns  being  adjusted,  the  king  began  to  tarn  his  thoughts  to 
his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  resolved  upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  He 
foresaw  a  storm  gathering  from  Sweden.  As  Charles  the  Twelfth,  the  ex- 
traordinary monarch  of  that  country,  was  highly  provoked  against  him  for 
having  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  tbe  Russians  and  Danes  in  his  absence, 
and  for  having  porohased  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Yerden  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  which  constituted  a  part  of  his  dominions,  George,  having  passed 
throagh  Holland  to  Hanover,  in  order  to  secure  his  German  dominions, 
entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  regent  of  France,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Nor  were  his  fears  from  Sweden  without  foundation.  Charles  maintained 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;  and  a 
seheme  was  formed  for  landing  a  considerable  body  of  Swedes,  with  the  king 
at  their  head,  in  some  part  of  the  island,  where  it  was  expected  they  would 
be  joined  by  all  the  malcontents  of  the  kingdom.  Count  Gyl|enbarg,  the 
Swedish  minister  in  London,  was  peculiarly  active  in  the  con-  [a.  d.  1717. 
sptracy ;  but  being  seised,  with  all  his  papers,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  con- 
federacy was  broken  for  this  time.  However,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  com- 
mons, prohibiting  all  commerce  with  Sweden,  the  trade  with  which  country 
was  of  the  utmost  consequeoee  to  the  Bnglish  merchants.  A  supply,  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  was  granted  to  the  king, 
to  enable  him  to  secure  his  dominions  againsi  the  threatened  invasion. 
These  were  the  first  fruits  of  England's  being  wedded  to  the  continent ;  how- 
ever, tbe  death  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  who  soon  after  was  killed  by  a  can- 
non-ball at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall  in  Norway,  put  an  end  to  all  inquietude 
from  that  quarter. 

But  this  was  the  age  of  treaties,  subsidies,  and  political  combinations.  At 
that  time,  the  politicians  of  the  age  supposed  that  such  paper-chains  would 
be  sufiieient  to  secure  the  permanence  of  dominion ;  but  experience  has  saffi- 
ciently  taught  the  contrar}'.  Among  other  treaties  concluded  with  such 
hopes,  was  that  called  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  It  was  agreed  [a.  d.  1718. 
npon  between  the  emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland;  that  the  emperor 
sboald  renonnoe  all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  °'-'*'-'- 
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I«r  Sioily  villi  tlie  doke  ef  Savojr;  that  Uie  snccessioDt  tr  tlie  dodiiea  ef  T«i 
cany,  Parma,  and  Placootia,  should  be  settled  on  the  queen  of  Spain's  eldest 
son,  in  case  the  present  possessore  should  die  without  male  issue.  HowoTer 
this  treaty  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  oonseqatSBtly 
it  became  prejudicial  to  the  Eni^Ush,  as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  to  that 
kiof^dom.  But  the  interest  of  England  was  not  the  object  which  this  treaty 
was  intended  to  seoara. 

The  displeasure  of  the  king  of  Spain  soon  broke  out  into  an  open  war  against 
the  emperor,  wbem  he  considered  as  the  cUef  contriver  of  tUs  alliance ;  and 
a  aameroas  body  of  Spanish  troops  were  sent  into  Italy»  to  support  Mtltp's 
{Mret^Bsions  in  that  «|uarter.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  regent  of  Franoe  at'* 
tempted  to  dissuade  him,  in  vain  the  king  of  Bngland  offnred  his  medintion ; 
their  interposition  was  rejected  as  partial  and  adjust.  War,  in  the  pre- 
sent exhausted  state  of  the  English  finances,  was  a  real  evil :  bat  a  'mptiire 
with  Spain  was  resolved  on,  |a  order  to  support  a  ^ery  distant  interest. 
Twenty-two  ships,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  sir  Oeoi^ge  Byng, 
were  equipped  with  all  expedition,  and  ordered  to  aaU  for  Naples,  wiiich  wa  j 
then  threatened  by  the  Spanish  army.  He  was  iceeived  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dty,  and  was  iofonaed  that 
the  Spaniards,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  men,  had  actmally  landed  in 
Sicily.  In  ibis  exigence,  as  no  assistance  could  be  given  by  land,  he  resolved 
to  sail  thither,  folly  determined  to  pursue  the  fleet  in  which  they  had  embarked. 
Upon  ooming  round  Cape  Faro,  he  perceived  two  small  Spanish  vessels,  and 
following  them  closely,  they  led  him  to  their  main  fleet,  whioh,  before  neoa, 
he  discovered  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty«4ieveB  sail.  Hew- 
ever,  the  Spanish  fleet,  upon  peroeiving  the  force  of  the  English,  mtentpled 
ta  sail  away,  though  superior  in  number.  The  English  bad  for  soim  time 
acquired  such  espertness  in  naval  aflfairs,  that  no  ether  nation  wenid  attempt 
to  face  them,  but  with  manifest  advantage.  The  Spaniards  seetned  disiraeted 
in  their  eoansels,  and  acted  with  extreme  confusion.  They  made  a  rnnniog 
fight,  and  the  eommanders  behaved  with  courage  and  activity ;  In  spite  of 
which  they  were  aH  taken  except  six,  which  were  preserved  by  the  conduct 
oi  Cammook,  their  vice-admiral,  a  native  of  Ireland.  Sir  George  Byng 
behaved  on  this  occasion  with  equal  prudence  and  resolution ;  and  the  king 
wrote  him  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  approvinf^  his  oondnct.  This  victory 
necessarily  produced  the  resentment  and  complaints  of  the.  Spanish  nunisters 
in  ail  the  courls  of  Europe,  and  hastened  the  declaratian  ef  war  npen  the  part 
of  the  English,  which  had  been  hitherto  delayed. 

This  rupture  with  Spain  served  once  more  to  raise  the  declining  expeetn- 
itions  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  the  assistance 
•f  cardinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  new  insnreeoiion  oMght  be 
exeited  in  England.  The  d  oke  of  Ormond  was  the  person  fixed  epoa  to  condnot 
this  expedition ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spenlsh  oonrt  a  fleet  often  ships  ef 
war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  soldiers,  with  anns  for 
twelve  thousand  more.  But  fortune  was  still  as  unfaVoarable  as  ever.  Hav- 
ing set  sail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Fiaisterre,  he  was  encountered  by 
a  violent  storm,  which  disabled  bis  fleet,  and  Irusttated  the  expedition.  This 
misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  success  of  the  Spanish  nrms  in  Sicily,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Philip  to  wish  for  peace ;  and  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  sign  the  quadruple  alliance.  This  was  at  .that  time  thought  an  im- 
mense acquisition ;  but  fioglapd,  though  ihe  precnred  the  ralificntioo,  had  no 
share  in  the  advantage  of  the  treaty. 

The  king,  having  thus  restored  peace  to  Europe,  returned  Ibom  the  cenfiaent 
to  receive  the  addresses  and  congratulations  of  bis  parliament*  From  address- 
ing, they  proceeded  to  an  object  of  much  greater  importance ;  this  vras  the 
securing  the  dependency  of  the  Irish  parliament  on  that  of  Oieat  Britain. 
One  Maurice  Annesly  had  appealed  to  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  from  a 
deoree  made  by  the  house  of  peers  in  Ireland,  and  this  decree  was  reversed. 
The  British  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  to  put  Mr. 
Annesly  in  possession  of  the  lands  he  had  lost  by  the  deoree  of  the  lords  in 
that  kuigdom.  The  barons  of  the  exchequer  obeyed  this  order;  and  tbe 
Irish  house  of  peen  pasied  a  vote  against  thcBs,  as  having  attempted  to 
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riiirflrfiilfc  tite  jmt  ptMhgmot  the  fmUmmmkt^  imk^nA;  aoi,  at  tie  mmm 
tuae^  fderarf  tW  ImroB*  to  he  taken  ander  the  oastody  of  the  bkwk  rod.  Ob 
the  other  haad,  the  honee  of  lords  in  Bngland  reaolTed,  that  the  ImroDS  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland  had  acted  with  eoarage  and  fidelity,  and  addiessed 
the  kiD^,  to  signify  his  approbation  of  their  condaet  by  some  marks  of  his 
faroar.  To  complete  their  intention,  a  bill  was  prefwred,  by  [a.  d.  ITaiK 
whicHh  the  Irish  hoose  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right  to  final  jurisdiction. 
This  bill  was  opposed  in.  both  houses ;  hot  partienlariy  in  that  of  the  com- 
mons. It  was  there  asserted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  wonM  only  increase  the 
power  of  the  English  peers,  who  already  were  too  formidal^le.  Mr.  Hnngcr* 
ford  demonstrated  that  the  Irish  lords  had  always  exerted  their  power  of  finally 
deeidisg  eanses.  Notwithstanding  all  opposition,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a 
great  majority,  and  soon  after  receiTcd  the  royal  assent  The  people  of  Ire- 
land were  not  at  that  time  so  well  acauainted  with  their  rights  and  jast  privi- 
legee  ns  they  are  at  present  Their,  lords  then  were  mosUy  made  np  of  men 
bred  IB  Inxvry  and  ignorance ;  neither  spirited  enough  to  make  opposition, 
nor  skilful  enoagh  to  condnct  it  It  is  Tery  extraordinary  that  this  bill,  which 
was  a  real  grievaoce,  produced  no  commotions  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  coin- 
a^  of  half^pence  by  one  Wood,  in  England,  for  the  people  of  that  eoontiy, 
which  was  no  gricTanoe,  was  attended  with  Tery  great  disturbances.  The 
reason  must  be,  that  the  latter  opposition  was  conducted  by  the  celebrated 
dean  of  St  Patrick's,  and  the  former  imposition  submitted  to  by  men  of  weak 
abilities. 

Bat  this  blow,  which  was  felt  seyerely  by  the  Irish,  was  by  no  means  so 
great  as  that  felt  by  the  English  at  this  time,  from  the  spirit  of  scheming  ava- 
rice, which  bad  infected  all  ranks  of  people.  It  was  bat  in  the  nreceding  year 
that  John  Law,  a  Scotchman,  had  erected  a  company  under  tne  name  of  the 
Mi85issippi,  which  promised  the  people  great  wealth,  but  ended  in  iuToWing 
the  French  nation  in  great  distress.  It  was  now  Aat  the  people  of  England 
were  deceived  by  a  project  entirely  similar,  which  is  remembensd  by  ike  name 
of  the  South-sea  Scheme,  and  was  felt  long  after  by  thoasanda.  To  explain 
this  as  concisely  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ever  since  the  revolu- 
tion under  king  William,  the  government  not  having  snflleient  suppKes  granted 
by  parliament,  or  what  was  granted  requiring  time  to  be  collected,  they  were 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  diflerent  companies  of  merchants ;  and,  among 
the  rest,  from  that  company  which  traded  to  the  SouHi-sea.  In  the  year  171t, 
the  government  was  indebted  to  this  company  abovt  nine  millions  and  a  half 
of  money,  for  which  they  granted  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  As  this 
company  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  the  government  was  indebted,  and 
paid  such  large  yearly  interest,  sir  Robert  Walpole  conceived  a  design  of  less- 
ening these  national  debts,  by  giving  the  several  companies  an  attemative 
either  of  accepting  lower  interest,  namely,  five  per  cent,  or  of  having  the  prin- 
cipal paid.  The  different  companies  chose  rather  to  accept  the  diminished 
interest,  than  to  receive  the  principal.  The  South-sea  company,  in  particular, 
having  made  up  their  debt  to  the  government  ten  millions,  instead  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  which  Aey  usually  received  as  interest,  were  satisfied 
with  five  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same  manner,  the  governor  and  company 
of  riie  Bank,  and  other  companies,  were  contented  to  receive  a  diminished 
annual  interest  for  their  respective  loans ;  all  which  greatly  lessened  the  debts 
of  the  nation.  - 

It  was  in  this  situation  of  thmgs  diat  one  Blount,  who  had  been  bred  a  scri*- 
vener,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the  cunning  and  plausibility  requisite  for  such 
ao  undertaking,  proposed  to  the  ministry,  in  the  name  of  the  South-sea  com- 
pany, to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  companies,  and  thus  to  become 
the  sole  creditor  of  the  state.  The  terms  he  offerod  to  government  were  ex- 
tremely advantageous.  The  South-sea  company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of 
the  nation  out  of  the  bands  of  the  private  proprietors,  who  were  creditors  to 
the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they  could  agree  on ;  and  for  the  inte- 
rest of  this  money,,  which  they  had  thus  redeemed,  and  taken  into  their  own 
hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by  government,  for  six  years, 
five  per  cent — ^then^the  interest  should  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent,  and  should 
Mt  any  time  be  redeemable  by  pariiament.    Thus  far  all  was  fair,  and  aH  was 
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raasonable.  For  these  pnipoies  a  bill  passed  both  hoiuea ;'  hot  now 
the  part  of  the  scheme  b%  with  .fraad  and  rain..  As  the  directors  of  the 
South^sea  company  could  not  of  themselves  be  supposed  to  possess  money 
sofficieat  to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empowered  to  raise  it 
by  openioip  a  subscription  to  a  scheme  for  trading  to  the  South-seas,  from 
which  commerce  immense  advantages  were  promised,  and  still  greater  ex- 
pected by  the  rapactoas  credulity  of  the  people.  All  people,  therefore,  who 
were  creditors  to  government,  were  invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their 
securities,  namely,  the  Government  for  the  South-sea  company.  Many  were 
the  advantages  they  were  taught  to  expect  from  having  their  money  traded 
with  in  a  commerce  to  and  from  the  southern  parts  of  America,  where  it  was 
reported  that  the  English  were  to  have  a  new  settlement  granted  them  by  the 
king  of  Spain. 

The  directors'  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the  first  subscription,  than 
crowds  came  to  make  the  exchange  of  government  stock  for  Sonth-sea  stock. 
The  delusion  was  artfully  continued,  and  spread.  Subscriptions  in  a  few 
days  sold  for  donble  the  price  they  bad  been  bought  at  The  scheme  succeeded 
beyond  even  the  projector's  hopes ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  infected  with  a 
spirit  of  avaricious  enterprise.  The  infatuation  prevailed ;  the  stock  increased 
to  a  surprising  degree,  and  to  near  ten  times^the  value  of  what  it  was  at  first 
subscribed  for. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  awoke  from  their  dream  of  riches, 
and  found  that  all  the  advantages  they  expected  were  merely  imaginary,  while 
thousands  of  families  were  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  Many  of  the  direc- 
tors, by  whose  arts  the  people  were  taught  to  expect  such  great  benefits  from 
a  trafiic  to  the  South-seas,  had  amassed  considerable,  for  tunes  by  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public.  It  was  one  consolation  to  the  people,  to  find  the  parliament 
sharing  the  general  indignation,  and  resolving  to  strip  those  plunderers  of 
their  unjust  possessions.  Orders  were  first  given  to  remove  all  the  directors 
of  the  Sosth-sea  company  from  their  seats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they 
possessed  under  government. 

A.  D.  172L1  The  principal  delinquents  were  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  all 
such  possessions  and  estates  as  they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of 
this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was,  to  redress  the  sufl'crers.  Several 
useful  and  just  resolutions  were  taken  by  parliament;  and  a  bill  was  prepared 
for  repairing  the  late  suiTerings,  as  far  as  the  inspection  of  the  legislature 
could  extend.  Of  the  profits  arising  from  the  South-sea  scheme,  the  sum  of 
seven  millions  was  given  back  to  the  original  proprietors ;  several  additions 
were  also  made  to  their  dividends,  out  of  what  was  possessed  by  the  company 
in  their  own  right ;  and  the  remaining  capital  stock  wss  also  divided  among 
the  old  proprietors,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  pounds  per  cent. 

In  the  mean  time,  petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  presented 
to  the  boose,  demanding  justice,  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  exasperated  to 
the  highest  degree.  Pubuc  credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock.  Some  principal 
members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply  concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transac- 
tions. The  Bank  was  drawn  upon  faster  than  it  could  supply,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  disappointment  and  despair. 

The  discontents  occasioned  by  these  public  calamities  once  more  gave  the 
disaffected  party  hopes  of  succeeding.  But  in  all  their  counsels  they  were 
weak,  divided,  and  wayering.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  is  said 
to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  king  information  of  a  recent  conspiracy  carried 
A.  D.  1722.]  on  by  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  joined  by  several 
malcontents  of  inferior  quality.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  camp  was  imme- 
diately formed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  all  military  oflBcers  were  ordered  to  repair 
to  their  respective  stations..  Lieutenant-general  Macartney  was  despatched  to 
Ireland  to  bring  over  troops  from  that  kingdom,  and  the  states  of  Holland 
were  called  upon  to  be  ready  with  their  guaranty.  The  people,  thus  excited 
by  new  terrors,  every  day  expected  an  invasion,  and  looked  where  the  vengeance 
of  government  was  likely  to  fall. 

^The  first  person  who  was  seised  was  Francis  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, a  prelate  long  obnoxious  to  the  present  government,  and  possessed  of 
abilities  to  render  him  formidable  to  any  ministry  be  opposed.    His  papers 
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w«re  seised,  and  he  himielf  eooTeved  to  the  Tower,  Seoo  efter,  the  dake  of 
Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  lord  North,  and  some  others  of  inferior  rank,  were 
arrested  and  inprisoned.  Of  all  these,  only  the  bishot>,  and  one  Mr.  Layer, 
a  barrister,  felt  the  seterity  of  goTerameBt,  the  proofs  against  the  rest 
anMonting  to  no  eooTiotive  evidenoe. 

A  bill  was  bronght  into  the  house  of  comoMNis,  impeaching  bisltop  Atterbory, 
although  he  pleaded  prifiiege  as  a  peer,  Thoogb  this  met  with  [a.  d.  1723. 
some  opposition  in  that  house,  yet  it  was  resoWed  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
hoose  of  commons,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  beoefice,  and 
should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom  for  ever.  The  bishop  made  no  defence 
in  the  lower  house,  reserving  all  his  fmree,  whidi  be  intended  to  exert  in  the 
house  of  lords. 

In  that  house  his  cause  had  many  friends;  and  his  own  eloquence,  polite- 
ness, and  ingenuity,  procured  him  many  more.  His  cause  coming  before  that 
assembly,  a  long  and  warm  debate  ensued,  im  which  the  contest  was  more 
equally  managed  than  the  ministry  expected.  As  there  was  little  or  no  proof 
against  him,  bnt  what  arose  from  intercepted  letters,  which  were  written  in 
ciphers,  earl  Ponlet  insisted  that  such  could  not  be  construed  into  treason  or 
oifenoe.  The  duke  of  Wharton,  having  summed  up  the  deposiitioas,  and  shewn 
the  insufficiency  of  them,  concluded  with  saying,  that,  let  the  eonsequenoes  be 
what  they  woold,  he  bof^d  the  lostre  of  that  house  would  never  be  tarnished 
by  eoBdemning  a  man  without  evidence.  Lord  Bathnrat  also  spoke  in  the 
bishop's  favour,  observing,  tiiat  if  such  extraordinary  proceedings  were  ooun* 
tenanoed,  he  saw  nothing  remaining  for  him  and  others  but  to  retire  to  thair 
country-houses,  and  there,  if  possible,  quietly  to  eiM^y  their  estates  within 
their  own  &miliei,  since  the  most  trifling  correspondence,  or  any  intercepted 
letter,  might  be  made  cviminalf  Then  turning  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  he 
said  he  could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  maMee  whieh  some 
persons  bore  to  the  ingenioas  bishop  of  Recbester,  unless  it  was,  that,  infatu«> 
ated  like  the  wild  Americans,  they  fondly  hoped  to  inherit  not  only  the  spoils, 
hot  even  the  abilities  of  the  man  they  should  destroy.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  was  said  in  the  bishop's  favour,  the  bill  passed  against  him ;  the  other 
party  saying  very  little,  conscious  of  a  majority  in  their  favour.  Among  the 
members  of  the  bouse  of  commons  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  bishop's 
favour,  was  tbe  celebrated  doctor  Freind,  who  was  himself  toon  after  taken 
into  custody  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices ;  but  he  was  admitted  to 
bail,  bis  friend  doctor  Mead  becoming  his  security.  Tbe  bishop's  sentence 
beinf  confirmed,  he  in  two  days  after  embarked  for  the  continent,  attended 
by  his  daughter.  On  the  same  day  that  be  landed  at  Calais,  the  famous  lord 
Bolingbroke  arrived  thereon  bis  return  to  England,  having,  for  some  secret 
reasons,  obtained  his  majesty's  pardon.  Atterbory,  being  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  ooiild  not  help  observing  with  a  smile,  that  they  were  exchanged. 
The  bishop  eoatinued  in  exile  and  poverty  till  he  died;  though  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe,  that  doctor  Sacheverel.  dying  some  time  before  him, 
left  bun  by  will  fiye  hundred  pounds. 

The  fate  of  B&r.  Christopher  Layer  was  more  severe.  Being  brought  to  his 
trial  at  the  King's  Bench,  he  was  convicted  of  having  enlisted  men  for  tbe 
Pretender's  service,  and  of  having  endeavoured  to  stir  up  a  rebellion ;  and  be 
received  sentence  of  death.  Tbe  circumstances  of  this  conspiracy  are  not 
clearly  known.  It  is  said  that  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  was,  by 
introducing  a  number  of  foreign  officers  and  soldiers  into  England  unob- 
served, to  prepare  a  junction  with  tbe  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  to  have 
landed  in  the  river  with  a  great  quantity  of  arms  provided  for  that  purpose. 
However  this  be,  Mr.  Layer  was  reprieved  from  time  to  time»  and  many 
methods  tried  to  make  him  discover  his  accomplices ;  hot  be  continued  iitead- 
fast  in  his  trust,  so  that  be  soflered  death  at  Tyburn,  and  bis  bead  was  fixed 
on  Temple-bar. 

This  trial  was  followed  by  another  of  a  very  different  nature,  in  which  tbe 
interests  and  aeenrity  of  the  nation  were  more  deeply  concerned.  It  had 
been  osnal  for  the  abanflcUors,  upon  being  appointed  to  their  hi«;h  office,  to 
nominate  the  masters  in  ohaneei7-<^a  place  of  some  value,  and  consequently 
than  purchased,  as  coamisiiomi  ia  the  army.  Some  men  of  improper  oharao* 
17.  3? 
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tern  hayinf  been  appointed  to  this  office,  and  having:  embesried  the  money  of 
orphans  and  snitors  lodged  in  their  hands,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the 
government^  and  this  drew  down  the  resentment  of  the  ministry  on  the 
lord-chancellor  himself.  He  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  seals  in  the 
A.  D.  1726.]  beginning ;  bnt  so0n  after,  the  king  ordered  the  whole  affair  to 
be  laid  before  the  honse  of  commons. 

The  commons  taking  the  affair  into  consideration,  and  finding  that  many 
abases  had  crept  into  that  coart,  which  either  impeded  jostice,  or  rendered  it 
venal,  resolved  to  impeach  Thomas,  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  the  bar  of  the 
bouse  of  lords,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  the  best  contested  trials  in  the  annals  of  England.  A 
bill  was  previously  brought  in  to  indemnify  the  masters  in  chancery  from  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  upon  discovering  what  considerations  they  had  paid  for 
their  admission  to  their  respective  oflioes.  The  trial  lasted  twenty  days. 
The  earl  proved  that  such  sums  had  been  usually  received  by  former  lord- 
cliancellors ;  and  reason  told  that  such  receipts  were  contrary  to  strict  justice. 
Equity,  therefore,  prevailed  above  precedent ;  the  earl  was  convicted  of  fraudu- 
lent practices,  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  impri- 
sonment until  that  sum  should  be  paid,  which  was  accordingly  discharged  in 
about  sis  weeks  after. 

In  this  manner  the  corruption,  venality,  and  avarice  of  the  times,  had  in- 
creased with  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  nation.  Commerce  introduced 
fraud,  and  wealth  introduced  prodigality.  Religion,  which  might  in  some 
measure  put  a  stop  to  these  evils,  was  rather  discouraged  than  promoted  by 
the  legislature.  The  houses  of  convocation,  which  had  hitherto  met  purposely 
to  inspect  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  maintain  decency  and  dignity  in 
the  church,  were  now  discontinued.  Their  disputes  among  each  other  were 
assigned  as  the  cause ;  but  a  ministry  studious  of  the  morals  of  the  people 
would  have  permitted  them  to  dispute,  and  kept  up  their  zeal  by  their  acti- 
vity. But  internal  regulations  were  not  what  the  ministry  at  that  time  at- 
tended to ;  the  chief  object  of  their  attention  was,  to  gratify  the  sovereign 
with  a  continued  round  of  foreign  treaties  and  alliances.  It  was  natural  for 
a  king  born  and  bred  in  Germany,  where  all  sovereignty  is  possessed  upon 
such  precarious  tenures,  to  introduce  the  same  spirit  into  the  British  constitu- 
tion, however  independent  it  might  be  as  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  return, 
therefore,  was  begun  by  treaties,  and  the  latter  part  of  it  was  burdened  with 
them.  The  chief  object  of  all  was,  to  secure  to  the  king  his  dominions  in  Ger- 
many, and  exclude  the  Pretender  from  those  of  Britain.  To  effect  both  pur- 
poses, England  paid  considerable  subsidies  to  many  different  states  of  Europe 
for  the  promise  of  their  protection  and  assistance ;  but  it  most  commonly  hap- 
pened that  the  connexion  was  changed,  or  a  variance  ensued,  before  the  sti- 
pulations on  either  side  were  capable  of  being  executed.  In  this  reign  there 
were  concluded  no  less  than  nine  treaties ;  the  barrier  convention  treaty,  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  triple  alliance,  the  convention  treaty, 
the  quadruple  alliance,  the  congress  at  Gambray,  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  convention  with  Sweden  and  Hesse  Cassel.  All 
these  various  and  expensive  negotiations  were  mere  political  play  things ;  they 
amused  for  a  while,  and  are  since  neglected. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  parliament  made  some  new  efforts  to  check 
the  progress  of  vice  and  immorality,  which  now  began  to  be  diffused  through 
every  rank  of  life ;  but  they  were  supported  neither  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
ministry  nor  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  The  treaties  just  concluded  with 
A.  D.  1726.]  Spain  were  already  broken ;  but  the  spirit  of  commerce  was  so 
eager,  that  no  restrictions  could  bind  it  Admiral  Hosier  was  sent  to  South 
America,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  galleons ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  apprized 
of  his  design,  relanded  their  treasure.  The  greatest  part  of  the  English  fleet 
sent  on  that  expedition  was  rendered  entirely  unfit  for  service:  the  seamen 
were  cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  climate  and  the  length 
of  the  voyage :  while  the  admiral  himself  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  In  order  to  retaliate  these  hostilities,  the  Spaniards  nndertook  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  hot  with  as  little  success  on  their  side.  In  this  dispute, 
France  offered  her  mediation,  and  such  a  reconoiliation  as  treaties  could  pro- 
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care  was  the  oonseqiienoe ;  a  temporary  reconciliation  ensued,  botb  si 
watching  the  oecasion  to  renew  hoatiUties  with  advantage.  It  was 
years  since  the  lung  had  visited  his  electoral  dominions  of  Hanover;  1 
tore,  soon  after  the  breaking-op  of  the  parliament,  prepared  for  a 
thither.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in  his  absence,  he  embarked 
land,  and  lay,  upon  his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  Yoet.  Nen 
proceeded  on  his  joarney ;  and  in  two  days  more,  between  ten  and  < 
night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  He 
there  very  heartily,  and  continued  bis  progress  early  the  next  morni 
between  eight  and  nine,  ordered  bis  coach  to  stop.  It  being  percei 
one  of  his  hands  lay  motionless,  Monsieur  Fab  rice,  who  had  forme 
aenrant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  who  now  attended  king  George,  ai 
to  qnioken  the  circulation  by  chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this 
effect,  the  sargeon,  who  followed  on  horseback,  was  called,  and  he  i 
with  spirits.  Soon  after,  the  king's  tongue  began  to  swell,  and  he 
strength  enough  to  bid  them  hasten  to  Osnaburg.  Then  falling  it 
into  Fabrice's  arms,  he  never  recovered,  but  expired  about  [^une 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  sixty-eighth, year  of  his  age, 
thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

Whatever  was  good  or  great  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  oug 
ascribed  chiefly  to  himself:  whenever  he  deviated,  he  might  have  bee 
by  a  ministry  always  partial,  sometimes  corrupt.  He  was  in  every 
attended  with  good  fortune,  which  was  partly  owing  to  accident,  and 
prudent  assiduity.  His  successes  in  life  are  the  strongest  insta 
macb  may  be  achieved  by  moderate  abilities,  exerted  with  applies 
uniformity. 

He  was  married  to  the  princess  Sophia,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
of  Zell,  by  whom  he  had  the  prince  who  succeeded  him,  and  the 
Prussia,  mother  to  the  celebrated  Frederic.    Th^  king's  body  was  c 
to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  ancestors. 


CHAP.  XLVII. 
Geobob  II.— a.  d.  1727  to  1739. 

Upon  the  death  of  George  the  First,  his  son,' George  the  Second,  can 
crown ;  a  man  of  inferior  abilities  to  the  late  king,  and  stronp^ly  bias 
a  partiality  to  his  dominions  on  the  continent.  At  his  accession,  the 
of  government  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  lord  Townshend,  a  man  of  e 
knowledge  and  great  skill  in  the  interests  of  the  different  states  of 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  nobleman  of  large  connexions  among  tl 
but  of  inferior  abilities ;  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  a  man  of  wit, 
tion,  and  address,  though  rather  averse  to  the  drudgery  of  business. 
chief  person,  and  he  who  shortly  after  obtained  the  greatest  share  o 
wae  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  we  have  already  seen  so  actively  emf 
supporting  the  house  of  Hanover. 

This  gentleman  bad  risen  from  low  beginnings,  through  two  su 
reigns,  into  great  consideration.  He  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  i 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  and  when  the  Tory  party  could  nc 
oppress  bim,  he  still  preserved  that  hatred  against  them  with  whicl 
out.  Being  raised,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  to  the  head  of  the  t 
be  probably  set  off  by  endeavouring  to  serve  his  country ;  but  soon 
with  strong  opposition,  bis  succeeding  endeavours  were  rather  emp 
keeping  his  situation  than  in  adorning  it.  To  defend  the  declining  pre 
of  the  crown  might  perhaps  have  been  the  first  object  of  bis  intentii 
soon  after,  those  very  measures  by  which  he  pretended  to  secure  it 
the  most  effectual  means  to  lessen  it.  By  corrupting  the  house  of  cc 
he  increased  their  riches  and  their  power;  and  they  were  not  averse  1 
away  those  millions  which  he  permitted  them  so  liberally  to  share, 
a  tendeney  in  bim  naturally  produced  opposition,  4ie  was  possessed  o 
phlegmatic  insensibility  to  reproach,  and  a  calm  dispassionate  manne 
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■oning:  apon  sach  topies  as  be  desired  sbodld  be  believed.  Hit  ditcome  «■■ 
floent,  bat  without  dignity ;  and  bis  manner  ooBTinofnify  from  its  apparent 
want  of  art. 

The  honse,  hitherto  distinguished  into  Hnnoverians  and  laeabites,  now 
altered  4heir  names  with  their  principles ;  and  the  two  puties  went  by  the 
names  of  the  Court  and  the  Country.  Both  sides  had' been  equally  active  in 
bringing  in  the  Hanover  family,  and  eonsequently  neither  much  feared  tlie 
reproach  of  disaffection.  The  court  party,  who  were  enlisted  under  |be  ban- 
ners of  the  ministry,  were  for  favoaring  all  their  schemes,  and  for  applauding 
all  the  measures  of  the  crown.  They  were  taught  to  regard  foreign  allicnoei 
and  continental  connexions  as  conducive  to  internal  security;  they  considered 
England  as  unable  or  unfit  to  be  trusted  in  defending  herself,  and  paid  the 
troops  of  other  countries  for  the  promises  of  future  assistanee.  Of  lliese  sir 
Robert  was  the  leader ;  and  sueh  as  he  could  not  convince  by  hie  eloquenee, 
he  undertook  to  buy  over  by  places  and  pensions.  The  other  side,  or  the 
country  party,  were  entirely  averse  to  continental  connexions.  Tboy  eom- 
plained  that  immense  sums  were  lavished  on  subsidies  wbiefc  oould  never  be 
useful ;  and  that  alliances  were  bought  with  money  from  nations  that  slionld 
rather  contribute  to  England  for  her  protection.  These  looked  upon  the  fre- 
quent journeys  of  the  king  to  Hanover  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  sometimes 
hinted  at  a  partiality  shewn  in  the  royal  breast  in  its  favour.  These  were 
joined  by  the  high-flying  Tories,  who  now  began  to  perceive  tiielr  own  eaose 
desperate ;  and,  as  they  were  leagued  with  men  who  did  not  fear  tho  reproach 
of  Jacobitism,  they  gave  and  acooired  greater  confidence.  As  the  oonrt  party 
generally  alarmed  the  house  or  commons  with  imaginary  dangers  and  con- 
cealed conspiracies,  so  they  on  the  country  side  generally  declaimed  against 
the  encroacoments  of  the  prerogative  and  the  overgrown  power  of  the  crown. 
The  complaints  of  neither  were  founded  in  fact ;  the  kingdom  was  in  no  dan- 
ger of  invasions  fVom  abroad  or  from  plots  at  home ;  nor  was  die  crown,  on 
the  other  hand,  gaining  any  accession  of  power,  but  rather  every  day  losing 
somewhat  of  its  authority  by  insensible  diminution.  The  king,  chiefly  atten- 
tive to  his  foreign  dominions,  regarded  but  little  his  prerogative  at  home ;  and 
he  could  admit  of  many  limitations  in  England,  to  be  possessed  of  plenary 
power  in  dominions  which  he  probably  loved  more. 

There  seem  to  be  two  objects  of  controversy,  whiah,  during  this  whole  reign, 
rose  up  in  debate  at  every  session,  and  tried  the  strength  of  the  opponents ; 
these  were,  the  national  debt,  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay. 
The  government,  at  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  owed  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  money ;  and,  though  there  was  a  long  oontinuanee  of  profound 
peace,  yet  this  sum  was  continually  increasing.  It  was  much  wondered  at  by 
the  country  party  how  this  could  happen ;  and  it  was  as  ooosfantly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  to  give  plausible  reasons  for  the  increase,  and  to  furnish  a 
new  subject  of  wonder  for  the  ensuing  session.  Thus  demands  for  new  sop- 
plies  were  made  in  every  session  of  parliament,  for  the  purposes  of  guarding 
the  kingdom  from  internal  conspiracies,  securing  fKends  upon  tbe  continent, 
or  enabling  the  ministry  to  act  vigorously  in  conjunction  with  the  powers  io 
alliance  abroad.  It  was  vainly  alleged  that  those  expenses  were  incurred 
without  prescience  or  necessity  ;  and  that  the  increase  of  the  nhtional  debt, 
by  multiplying  and  increasing  taxes,  would  at  last  become  an  intolerable  bur- 
den. These  arguments  were  offered,  canvassed,  and  rejected ;  the  oonrt  party 
was  constantly  victorious,  and  every  demand  granted  with  cbeerfolness  and 
profusion. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  shewed  the  futility  of  treaties  to 
bind,  when  any  advantages  were  to  be  procured  by  infraction.  Tho  extreme 
avidity  of  our  merchants,  and  the  natural  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  that  nation, 
produced  every  day  encroachments  on  our  side,  and  as  arbitrary  leisures  on 
theirs.  The  people  of  our  West  Indian  islands  had  long  carried  on  an  illicit 
trade  with  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon  tbe  continent ;  but  whenever  detected, 
were  rigorously  punished,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated.  In  this  temerity  of 
adventure  on  the  one  hand,  and  vigilance  of  pursuit  and  punishment  on  the 
other,  it  must  often  have  happened  that  the  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty ; 
and  many  complaints  were  made,  perhaps  founded  in  justice,  that  the  £tglish 
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DMrahMta  were  plondered  by  the  Speoish  king's  vetiels  epen  Uie  aoullitrn 
cMSts  ci  Amerioa,  as  if  tbey  iiad  beoD  pirates. 

The  A^lish  aunistry,  aawiJIitig  to  credit  every  report  wUoh  was  inflamed 
by  resentment,  or  urged  by  avarice,  expected  to  remedy  the  evils  complHinf  d 
of  by  tbeir  favourite  system  of  treaty,  and  in  tbe  mean  time  promised  the 
sation  redress.  At  length,  however,  the  complaints  became  more  general ; 
and  the  merchants  remonstrated  by  petition  to  the  boose  of  commons,  who- 
entered  into  a  deliberation  on  the  subject.  Tbey  examined  the  evidence  of 
seTeral  who  had  been-  unjustly  seized,  and  treated  with  great  cruelty.  One 
man,  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  had  been  used  b^  the  Spaniards  in  the 
romt  shocking  manner.  He  gave  in  his  evidence  with  great  precision,  io- 
fonaed  the  toose  of  the  manner  they  Jiad  plundered  and  stripped  him,  of 
tbeir  cutting  off  his  cars,  and  their  preparing  to  pot  him  to  death.  '*  I  then 
looked  up,''  cried  he,  '*  to  my  God  for  pardon,  and  to  my  country  for  revenge." 

These  accounts  raised  a  flame  among  the  people  which  it  was  neither  the 
minister's  interest,  nor  perhaps  that  of  tbe  nation,  to  indulge :  new  nego* 
uations  were  set  on  foot,  and  new  mediators  offered  their  interposition.  A 
treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  [a.  d.  1731. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  which  settled  the  peace  of  Europe  upon 
its  former  footing,  and  put  off  the  threatening  war  for  a  time.  By  this  treaty, 
iKe  king  of  England  conceived  hopes  that  all  war  would  be  at  an  end.  Don 
Carios,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  was,  by  tbe  assistance  of  an 
£n<r|i]ih  fleet,  put  in  peaceable  possession  of  Parma  and  PlacentSa,  while  six 
ibousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted  and  quartered  in  the  duchy  of  Tus- 
can}'«  to  secure  for  him  the  reversion  of  that  dukedom. 

An  interval  of  peace  succeeded,  in  which  scarcely  any  events  happened 
tbat  deserve  tbe  remembrance  of  an  historian.  Such  intervals  are  the  sea- 
sons of  happiness;  for  history  is  generally  little  more  than  the  register  of 
bonian  contention  and  calamity. 

During  tlus  interval  of  profound  peace,  nothing  remarkable  happened ;  and 
icarcely  any  contest  ensued,  except  in  th6  British  parliament,  where  the  dis* 
pates  between  the  court  and  country  party  were  carried  on  with  unceasing 
laimosity.  Both  sides,  from  moderate  beginnings,  at  last  fairly  enlisted 
themselves  in  the  cause,  not  of  truth,  but  of  party.  Measures  proposed  by 
the  ministry,  though  tending  to  the  beneflt  of  the  nation,  were  opposed  by 
their  antagonists,  who,  on  their  side,  were  also  abridged  in  the  power  of  car-* 
ryiog  act,  how  benefidal  soever  it  might  have  been.  A  calm  disinterested 
reader  is  now  surprised  at  the  heat  with  which  many  subjects  at  tbat  time,, 
oflittle  importance  in  themselves,  were  discussed.  He  now  smiles  at  those 
denunciations  of  slavery  and  ruin  which  were  entailed  upon  posterity,  and 
which  posterity  did  not  feel.  The  truth  is,  the  liberty  of  a  nation  is  rather 
^sepported  by  the  opposition  than  by  the  speeches  of  the  opposition :  the  com- 
hatants  may  be  considered  as  ever  standing  upon  guard,  though  they  are  for 
ever  giving  a  false  alarm. 

In  times  of  profound  tranquillity,  the  slightest  occurrence  comes  in  to  fill 
vp  the  chasm  in  history.  A  society  of  men,  in  this  interested  age  of  seeming. 
henevolenoe,  had  united  themselves  into  a  company,  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  Cha^ 
litaUe  Corporation ;  and  tbeir  professed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at'  legal 
interest  to  the  poor  open  small  pledges,  and  to  persons  of  higher  rank  upoa 
proper  security.  Their  capital  was  at  first  limited  to  thirty  thousand  pounds,, 
bat  they  afterwards  increased  it  to  six  hundred  thousand.  This  money  waa 
soppKed  by  sobseription,  and  the  care  of  conducting  the  capital  was  intrusted 
to  a  proper  number  of  directors.  This  company  having  continued  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  cashier,  George  Robinson,  membei'  for  Mariow,  and 
the  warehouse-keeper,  John  Thomson,  disappeared  in  one  day.  Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  capital  were  found  to  be  sunk  and  cinbmled,  by  means 
which  tbeproprietors  could  not  discovoi .  They,  therefore,  in  a  petition,  r^pre^ 
iented  to  the  house  of  commons  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  defrauded. 
Mid  the  distress  to  which  many  of  the  petitioners  were  reduced.  A  secret  com- 
Brittee  bdng  appointed  to  examine  into  this  grievance,  a  most  iniquitous  scene 
^  fraud  was  soon  disoevered,  wMcfa  hal  been  carried  on  by  Thomson  and 
Robinsoii.  Ill  eoDCert  with  some  of  the  directors,  for  embeaaling  the  capital^ 
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and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  qoality  were  oon- 
ccmed  in  tbTsinfamoasconspitacy ;  and  even  8ome*of  the  first  cbaraeteri  n- 
the  nation  did  not  escape  censure.  A  spirit  of  avarice  and  rap'hcity  bad 
infected  every  rank  of  life  about  this  time ;  no  less  than  six  members  of  par- 
liament were  expelled  for  the  most  sordid  acts  of  knavery :  sir  Robert  Sattoo, 
sir  Archibald  Grant,  and  George  Robinson,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manaf^e- 
ment  of  the  charitable  corporation  scheme ;  Dennis  Bond,  and  sergeant  Birch, 
for  the  fraudulent  sale  of  the  late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater's  large 
estate;  and  lastly.'Jfohn  Ward  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  Luxury  had  given 
birth  to  prodigality,  and  that  was  the  parent  of  the  meanest  arts  of  pecala* 
tion.  It  was  asserted  in  the  house  of  lords,  at  that  time,  that  not  one  shilliog 
of  the  forfeited  estates  was  ever  applied  to  the  service  of  tiie  public,  hot 
became  the  reward  of  fraudolence  and  venality. 

From  this  picture  of  avarice  and  luxury  among  the  great,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful to  find  instances  of  deplorable  wretchedness  among  the  poor.  One 
Richard  Smith,  a  bookbinder,  and  his  wife,  bad  long  lived  together,  and 
struggled  with  those  wants,  which,  notwithstanding  the  proAision  of  the  ridi, 
pinched  the  lower  orders  of  mankind.  Their  mutual  affection  was  the  only 
comfort  they  had  in  their  distresses,  which  were  increased  by  having  a  child, 
whom  they  knew  not  how  to  maintain.  At  length  they  took  the  desperate 
resolution  of  dying  together;  but  previously  their  child's  throat  was  cat,  and 
the  husband  and  wife  were*  found  hanging  in  tbeir  little  bed-chamber.  There 
was  a  letter  upon  the  table,  containing  the  reasons  which  indnoed  them  to 
this  act  of  desperation :  they  declared  they  could  no  longer  support  a  life  of 
such  complicated  wretchedness ;  they  recommended  their  dog  and  cat  to  com- 
passion ;  but  thought  it  tenderness  to  take  their  only  ohild  with  them  from  a 
world  where  they  themselves  had  found  so  little  compassion.  Soioide  is  oflea 
imputed  to  frensy.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  self-murder  concerted  with 
composure,  and  borrowing  the  aid  of  reason  for  its  vindication. 

A.D.I  733.]  A  scheme  set  on  foot  by  sir  RobertW  aipole  soon  after  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  public,  which  was  to  fix  a^general  excise.  The  minister  in- 
troduced it  into  the  house,  by  going  into  a  detail  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the 
factors  in  London,  who  were  employed  by  the  American  planters  in  sdUog 
their  tobacco.  To  prevent  these  frauds,  he  proposed,  that,  instead  of  having  the 
customs  levied  in  the  usual  manner  trpon  tobacco,  idl  hereafter  to  be  imported 
should  be  lodged  in  warehouses  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown,  and  shonld  thence  be  sold,  dpon  paying  the  duty  of  fourpence  a 
pound,  when  the  proprietor  found  a  purchaser.  This  proposal  raised  a  violeot 
ferment,  not  less  within  doors  than  without.  It  was  asserted,  that  it  woold 
expose  the  factors  to  such  hardships,  that  they  would  be  unable  to  continue 
their  trade,  and  that  such  a  scheme  would  not  even  prevent  the  frauds  com- 
plained of.  It  was  added,  that  a  number  of  additional  excisemen  and  ware- 
house-keepers would  thus  be  employed,  which  would  at  once  render  the  minis- 
try formidable  and  the  people  dependent.  Such  were  the  arguments  em- 
ployed to  stir  up  the  oitisens  to  oppose  this  law ;  arguments  ra&er  specious 
than  soUd,  since,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  the  tax  upon  tobacco  would  thus 
be  more  safely  and  expeditiously  collected,  and  the  avenues  to  numberteM 
frauds  would  be  shut  up.  The  people,  however,  were  raised  into  socb  a  fer- 
ment, that  the  parliament-house  was  surrounded  with  multitudes,  wlio  intimi- 
dated the  ministry,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  the  design.  The  miscarriage 
of  the  bill  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  minister  was  burned  in  efiigy  by  the  populace  of  London. 

The  members  of  the  opposition  acquired  snch  strength  and  popularity  by 
defeating  the  ministry  in  this  scheme,  that  they  resolved  to  try  tbeir  force  in 
an  offensive  measure,  and  made  a  motion  for  repealing  the  septennial  bill, 
and  bringing  back  triennial  parliaments,  as  settled  at  the  Revelation.  la 
the  course  of  this  debate,  the  country  party  refiected  with  great  severity  on 
the  measures  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  conduct  of  the  present  minister.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  septennial  bill  was  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  that  there  was  no  method  to  overturn  a  wicked  ministry,  but  by 
frequent  changes  of  parliament.  **  Let  us  suppose  a  man,"  said  sir  Willimn 
Wyndham,  **of  no  great  familyi  and  of  bat  mean  fortune,  without  any  sense 
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of  honpor^  raised  to  he  oliief  miniater  of  state.  Sappose  this  man  raised  to 
great  wealth,  the  plander  of  the  nation,  with  a  parliament  chiefly  composed  of 
members  whose  seats  are  purchased,  and  whose  votes  are  venal.  Let  us  sop- 
pose  all  attempts  in  sacb  a  parliament  to  inqolre  into  his  condoct,  or  relieve 
the  nation,  fruitless.  Suppose  him  screened  by  a  corropt  majority  of  his  crea- 
tures, whom  be  retains  in  daily  pay.  Let  us  suppose  him  domineerinf^  with 
insolence  over  all  men  of  ancient  families,  over  all  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  for- 
tune, in  the  nation ;  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and 
endeavouring  to  punish  or  corrupt  it  in  all.  With  such  a  minister,  and  such  a 
parliament,  let  us  suppose  a  case,  which  I  hope  will  never  happen,  a  prince  upon 
the  throne  uninformed,  ignorant,  and  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and 
tme  interests  of  his  people ;  weak,  capricious,  transported  with  unbounded 
ambition,  and  possessed  with  insatiable  avarice.  I  hope  such  a  case  will  nevef 
oeenr ;  but,  as  it  possibly  may,  could  any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation 
than  such  a  prince,  advised  by  such  a  minister,  and  that  minister  supported 
by  snch  a  parliament?  The  nature  of  mankind  cannot  be  altered  by  human 
laws ;  the  existence  of  such  a  prince,  or  such  a  minister,  we  cannot  prevent 
by  aet  of  parliament ;  but  the  existence  of  snch  a  parliament  may  surely  be 
prevented ;  and  abridging  ita  continuance  is  at  least  a  certain  remedy." — Not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  opposition,  the  ministry,  exerting  all  their 
strength,  were  victorious,  and  the  motion  was  suppressed  by  the  majority. 
However,  as  the  country  party  seemed  to  grow  more  powerful  on  this  occa- 
sion than  formerly,  it  was  thought  >fit  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  [a.  d.  17S4. 
and  another  was  convoked  by  the  same  proclamation. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  new  parliament  were  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding,  and  the  same  measures  were  pursued  and  opposed  with 
similar  animosity.  A  bill  was  brought  in* for  fixing  the  prince  [a^  d.  1737. 
of  Wales's  household  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  This  took  rise 
among  the  country  party,  and,  being  opposed,  was  thrown  out  by  the  .cour- 
tiers. A  scheme  was  proposed  by  sir  John  Barnard  for  diminishing  the  inte- 
rest on  the  national  debt,  and  rejected  in  the  same  manner.  But  it  was  other- 
wise with  a  bill  introduced  by  the  ministry  for  subjecting  ihe  play-houses  to 
a  licenser. 

The  press  had  for  some  time  taken  the  popular  side  of  every  c^uestion ;  and 
the  play-houses,  finding  that  most  money  was  to  be  gotten  by  chiming  in  with 
the  national  humour,  thought  that  exposing  the  ministry  would  procure  spec- 
tators. At  a  little  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  the  ministry  were  every  night 
ridiculed,  and  thdr  dress  and  manner  exactly  imitated.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
Henry  Fielding,  finding  that  the  public  had  no  taste  for  new  pieces  of  real 
humour,  was  willing  to  gratify  their  appetite  for  scandal,  and  brought  on  a 
theatri<uil  piece  which  he  called  Pasquin :  the  public  applauded  its  severity, 
and  the  representation  was  crowded  for  many  nights,  while  Fielding  began  to 
congratalate  himself  upon  his  dexterity  in  discarding  wit  from  the  stage,  and 
substituting  politics,  which  the  people  liked  better.  The  abuse,  however, 
threatened  to  become  dangerous ;  and  the  ministry,  sensible  of  their  strength, 
were  resolved,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  suppress  the  licentiousness  of  the 
stage.  Some  of  the  pieces  exhibited  at  that  time  were  not  only  severe,  but 
ibmoral  also.  On  this  ground  the  ministry  made  their  attack.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  brought  in  a  bill  to  limit  the  number  of  play-houses,  to  subject  all 
dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord-chamberlain,  and  to  suppress 
■II  such  as  he  thought  would  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  men's  morals,  or 
obstract  goveroment  The  bill  was  opposed  by  lord  Chesterfield  with  great 
eloquence;  but  carried  with  a  majority  determined  to  vote  with  the  minister. 
This  bill,  while  it  confined  genius  on  the  one  hand,  turned  it  to  proper  objects 
of  pursuit  on, the  other ;  and  the  stage  is  at  present  free  from  the  scandalous 
license  whicli  infecte  the  press,  but  perhaps  rendered  more  dull  from  the 
abridgment  of  unlimited  abuse. 

New  subjecU  of  controversy  offered  every  day ;  and  the  members  on  each 
side  were  ready  enough  to  seise  them.  A  convention  agreed  upon  by^  the 
ministry,  at  the  Prado,  with  Spain,  became  an  object  of  warm  [a.  d.  1739. 
altercation.  By  this  the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  ninety-five 
thoosand  pounds  to  the  English  as  a  satisfaction  for  all  demands  upon  the 
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afown  mid  the  iobjeots  of  that  kingdooii  and  to  dtsdiarge  the  whole  within 
four  months,  from  &o  day  of  rati6catioD.  This,  however,  was  considered  as 
no  eaaiTalent  for  the  damages  that  had  beeo  sostained ;  the  country  party 
declaimed  ai^ainst  it  as  a  saeriitoe  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  the  court 
of  Spain*  and  alleged  that  the  whole  of  their  demands  should  be  paid,  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds.  The  minister  on  this 
occasion  was  provoked  into  unusual  vehemence.  He  branded  the  opposite 
party  with  the  appeiiation  of  traitors,  and  expressed  his  hope.that  their  beha- 
viour would  unite  all  the  true  friends  of  the  present  government  in  opposing 
their  designs.  The  ministry  were,  as  nsaal,  victorious;  and  the  country 
party,  finding  themselves  outvoted  in  every  debate,  resolved  to  withdraw  for 
•ever.  They  had  long  asserted  that  all  deliberation  was  oseless,  and  debate 
vain,  since  every  member  had  enlisted  himsrtf  not  under  the  banners  of  reason, 
but  of  party.  Despairing,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  oppose  with  any  hopes 
of  conviction,  and  sensible  of  the  popularity  of  tbeir  cause,  they  retired  from 
parliament  to  their  teats  in  the  conntry,  and  left  to  the  ministry  an  ondisputed 
majority  in  the  house  of  commons. 

The  minister,  being  now  left  without  opposition,  was  resolved  to  give  his 
opponents  the  most  sensible  mortification,  by  an  alteration  in  his  -oonduct 
He  took  this  opportnnity  to  render  them  odious  or  contemptible,  by  passing 
several  useful  laws  in  their  absence.  At  the  same  time,  the  king  himself 
laboured  with  equal  assiduity  at  his  favourite  object  of  adjusting  the  political 
scale  of  Bnrope.  For  this  purpose  he  made  several  jonmevs  to  the  continent ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  a  rupture  of  a  domestic  nature  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  many  inconvenienees.  A  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  and,  as  the  latter  was  the  darling  of  the  people,  his 
«attae  was  seconded  by  all  those  of  the  country  party.  The  prince  had  been 
a  short  time  before  married  to  the  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha ;  and,  taking  vm- 
brage  at  the  scantiness  of  the  yearly  allowance  from  bis  faiher,  be  seldom 
visited  the  court  The  princess  had  advanced  to  tiie  last  month  of  her  preg- 
imney  before  the  kin|^  had  any  notice  of  tiie  event ;  and  she  was  actually 
brought  to  bed  of  a  princess,  without  properly  acquainting  the  king.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  his  majesty  sent  his  son  a  message,  informing  him  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  conduct  had  of  late  been  so  void  of  real  duty,  that  he 
Tcsolved  to  punbh  him  by  forbidding  him  the  court.  He  therefore  signified 
his  pleasure  that  he  should  leave  St  James's  with  all  his  family :  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  prince  retired  to  Kew.  This  rupture  was  very  favourable  to 
the  country  interest,  as  they  thus  had  a  considerable  persona^  equally  inte- 
rested with  themselves  to  oppose  the  ministry.  To  the  pnnoe,  therefore, 
sesorted  all  those  who  formed  tatnre  etpeetations  of  rising  in  the  state,  and 
all  who  bad  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the  present  condact  of  adnunis- 
Sration. 

CHAP.  XLVUI. 
George  IL  (coNTiNtJED.)— a.  d.  1739  to  1748. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  insolted  and 
distressed  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  eserebants  hnd 
attempted  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  into  their  dominions.  A  right  which  the 
English  merchants  claimed,  by  treaty,  of  cutting  logwood  in  Um  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  gave  them  frequent  opportunities  of  pushing  in  contraband  commo- 
dities upon  the  continent ;  so  that,  to  suppress  the  evil,  the  Spaniards  were 
resolved  to  annihilate  the  claim.  This  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  had  often 
been  acknowledged,  but  never  clearly  ascertained ;  in  all  former  treaties,  it 
was  considered  as  an  object  of  too  little  importance  to  make  a  separate  article 
in  any  negotiation.  The  Spanish  vessels  appointed  for  protectii^  the  coast 
continned  their  severities  upon  the  English;  many  of  the  aabjecU  of  Britain 
were  sent  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potosi*  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  eonYoy- 
ing  thdr  eomplainU  to  those  who  might  send  them  redress.  One  remonstranoe 
foHowed  another  to  the  eoort  of  Madrid,  of  this  violation  of  treaty ;  but  the 
'Vly  answers  given  were  promises  of  inquiry,  which  prodaoed  no  lefbma- 
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tSon.  Out  merchants  complained  loudly  of  those  ontrages ;  bnt  the  minister 
Tainlj  expected  from  negotiations  that  redress  which  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  arms. 

The  fears  discoTcred  by  the  conrt  of  Great  Britain  only  serred  to  increase 
the  insolence  of  the  enemy ;  and  their  guard-ships  continued  to  seize  not  only 
all  the  guilty,  but  the  innocent,  whom  they  found  sailing  along  the  Spanish  main. 
At  last  the  complaints  of  the  English  merchants  were  loud  enough  to  interest 
the  house  of  commons ;  their  letters  and  memorials  were  produced,  and 
thcir'grievances  enforced  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  money  which  Spain  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  was  withheld,  and  no  reason  assigned  for  the  delay.  The  minister, 
therefore,  to  gratify  the  general  ardour,  and  to  atone  for  his  former  deficien- 
cies, assured  the  house  that  he  would  put  the  nation  into  a  condition  of  war. 
Soon  after,  letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  this 
being  on  both  sides  considered  as  an  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  both 
diligently  set  forward  their  armaments  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  threatening 
situation,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  declared  that  his  master  was 
obliged  by  treaty  to  assist  the  king  of  Spain ;  so  that  the  alliances  which  but 
twenty  years  before  had  taken  place,  were  now  quite  reversed.'  At\hat  time, 
France  and  England  were  combined  against  Spain ;  at  present^  France  and 
Spain  were  united  against  England  :  such  little  hopes  can  statesmen  place 
upon  the  firmest  treaties,  where  there  is  no  superior  power  to  compel  the 
obseryancc. 

A  rupture  between  England  and  Spain  being  now  considered  as  inevitable, 
the  people,  who  had  long  clamoured  for  war,  began  to  feel  uncommon  alacrity 
at  its  approach ;  and  the  ministry  began  to  be  as  earnest  in  preparation. 
Orders  were  issued  for  augmenting  the  land-forces,  and  raising  a  body  of 
marines.  War  was  declared  with  all  proper  solemnity,  and  soon  after  two 
rich  Spanish  prizes  were  taken  in  the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  Vernon,  a  man 
of  more  courage  than  experience,  of  more  confidence  than  skill,  was  sent 
commander  of  a  fleet  into  the  West  Indies,  to  distress  the  enemy  in  that  part 
of  the  globe.  He  had  asserted  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  Porto- Bello,  a 
fort  and  harbour  in  Sooth  America,  could  be  easily  destroyed ;  and  that  be 
himself  would  undertake  to  reduce  it  with  six  ships  only.  A  project  which 
appeared  so  wild  and  impracticable,  was  ridiculed  by  the  ministry ;  but,  as  he 
still  Insisted  upon  the  proposal,  they  complied  with  his  request,  hoping  thaf 
his  want  of  success  might  repress  the  confidence  of  his  party.  In  this,  how- 
ever,  they  were  disappointed;  for  with  six  ships  only  he  attacked  and  d^o- 
lished  all  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  and  came  away  victorious,  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  This  victory  was  magnified  at  home  in  all  the 
strains  of  panegyric,  and  the  triumph  was  far  superior  to  the  value  of  the 
conquest. 

As  the  war  began  thus  successfully,  it  inspired  the  commons  to  prosecute 
it  with  all  Imaginable  vigour.  The  minister  easily  procured  from  that  assem- 
bly such  supplies  as  enabled  him  to  equip  a  very  powerful  navy.  A  subsidy 
was  voted  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  king  was  empowered  to  defray 
some  other  expenses  not  mentioned  in  the  estimates  of  the  year.  As  the  pre- 
parations for  war  increased  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  domestic  de- 
bates and  factions  seemed  to  subside ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  nation,  that  every  species  of  activity  takes  its  turn 
to  occupy  the  people.  In  a  nation  like  this,  arts  and  luxury,  commerce  and 
war,  at  certain  intervals,  must  ever  be  serviceable.  This  vicissitude  turns  the 
current  of  wealth  from  one  determined  channel,  and  gives  it  a  diffusive  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  country;  it  is  at  one  time  diverted  to  the  laborious  and 
frugal,  and  at  another  to  the  brave,  active,  and  enterprising.  Thus  all  orders 
of  mankind  find  encouragement ;  and  the  nation  becomes  composed  of  indivi- 
duals, who  have  art  to  acquire  property,  and  who  have  courage  to  defend  it. 

While  vigorous  preparations  were  making  in  other  departments,  a  squadron 
was  equipped  for  distressing  the  enemy  in  the  South  Seas,  the  [a.  d.  1740. 
command  of  which  was  given  to  commodore  Anson.  This  fleet  was  destined 
to  sail  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and,  steering  northward,  along  the' 
coasts  of  Chill,  and  Peru,  to  co-operate  occasionally  with  admiral  YernoB 
18.  3  0 
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aeroM  tlie  isthmus  of  Barien.  The  delays  and  nistakes  of  the  minietiy  frni^ 
trated  that  part  of  the  scheme,  which  was  originally  well  laid.  W|ien  it  was 
too  late  in  the  season,  the  commodore  set  out  with  three  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  two  atoro-ships,  with  about  foarteen  hnndred  men.  Havinj: 
reached  the  coast  of  Brasil,  he  refreshed  his  men  for  some  time  on  the  istand  of 
St.  Catharine,  a  spot  that  enjoys  all  the  fruitfokiess  and  verdure  of  the  luxn- 
rions  tropical  climate.  Thence  he  steered  downward  into  the  cold  tempos- 
tuoas  regions  of  the  south ;  and  in  about  five  months  after,  meeting  a  terrible 
tempest,  he  donbled  Cape  Horn.  By  this  time  his  fleet  was  dispersed*  and 
his  crew  deplorablv  disabled  with  the  scurvy ;  so  that  with  much  difficulty  he 
gained  the  delightnil  island  of  Joan  Femandea.  There  he  was  joined  by  one 
ship,  and  a  vessel  of  seven  guns.  Advancing  northward,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  and  attacked  Paita  by  night.  In  this  bold  attempt  he  made  no 
use  of  his  shipping,  nor  even  disembarked  all  hb  men ;  a  few  soldiers,  favoared 
by  darkness,  sufficed  to  fill  the  whole  town  with  terror  and  confusion.  The 
governor  of  the  garrison,  and  the  inhabitants,  fled  on  all  sides ;  accustomed 
to  be  severe,  they  expected  severity.  In  the  mean  time,  a  small  body  of  the 
English  kept  possession  of  the  town  for  three  days,  stripping  it  of  all  its  trea- 
sures and  merchandise  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  then  setting  it  on  fire. 

Soon  after,  this  small  squadron  advanced  as  far  as  Panama,  situated  on  the 
isthmus  of  Oarien,  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  American  continent.  The 
commodore  now  placed  all  his  hopes  in  taking  one  of  those  valuable  Spanish 
ships  which  trade  from  the  Philippine  islands  to  Mexico.  Not  above  one  or 
two  at  the  most  of  these  immensely  rich  ships  went  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  in  a  year;  they  were,  therefore,  very  large,  in  order  to  carry  a  snfficiency 
of  treasure,  and  proportionably  strong  to  defend  it  In  hopes  of  meeting  with 
one  of  these,  the  commodore,  with  his  little  fleet,  traversed  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean ;  but  the  scurvy  once  more  visiting  his  crew,  several  of  his  men  died, 
and  almost  all  were  disabled.  In  this  exigence,  having  brought  all  his  men 
into  one  vessel,  and  set  fire  to  the  only  other  ship  which  remained  with  him, 
he  steered  for  the  island  of  Tinian,  which  lies  about  half  way  between  the  New 
world  and  the  Old.  In  this  charming  abode  he  continued  for  some  time,  till 
hia  men  recovered  their  health,  and  his  ship  was  refitted  for  sailing. 

Thus  refreshed,  he  set  forward  for  China,  where  he4aid  in  proper  stores  for 
traversing  back  that  inmiense  ocean,  in  which  he  had  just  before  sufiered  sach 
difficulties.  Having  accordingly  taken  some  Dutch  and  Indian  sailors  on 
board,  he  again  steered  towards  America ;  and  at  length,  after  various  toils, 
discovered  the  Spanish  galleon  he  had  so  long  ardently  expected.  This  ves- 
sel was  built  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  war  as  of  merchandise.  It  mounted 
sixty  guns,  with  five  hundrea  men,  while  the  crew  of  the  commodore  did  not 
amount  to  half  that  number.  However,  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the 
English,  and  they  returned  home  with  their  price,  which  was  estimated  at  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  while  the  different  captures 
that  had  1i>een  made  before,  amounted  to  as  much  more.  Thus,  after  a  voyi^ 
of  tiiree  years,  conducted  with  amasing  perseverance  and  intrepidity,  the 
public  sustained  the  loss  of  a  small  fleet ;  but  a  few  individuals  became  pos- 
sessed of  immense  riches. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  conducted  other  operations  against  the  enemy 
with  amazing  activity.  ,  When  Anson  set  out,  it  was  with  a  design  of  acting 
a  subordinate  part  to  a  formidable  armament  designed  for  the  coasts  of  New 
Spain,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  frigates,  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  stores,  near  fifteen  thousand 
seamen,  and  as  many  land-forces.  Never  was  a  fleet  more  completely  equip- 
ped, nor  ever  had  the  nation  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Lord  uatbcart 
was  appointed  to  command  the  land-forces ;  but  he  dying  on  the  passage,  the 
command  devolved  upon  general  Wentworth,  whose  abilities  were  supposed 
to  be  unequal  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  The  ministry,  without  any  visible 
reason,  detained  the  fleet  in  England,  until  the  season  for  action  in  America 
w^s  nearly  over.  In  the  country  where  they  were  to*  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions, periodical  rains  begin  about  the  end  of  April,  and  this  chaim  in  the 
climate  as  surely  brings  on  epidemical  and  contagious  diseases.  Having  at 
A.  D  174K1    length  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  New  Spain,  before  the  wealthy 
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«ity  off  CvftlMigeaa,  they  laaded  their  fbroes  In  order  to  form  tfce  liege  of  this 
important  fortifieatioii.  This  dty,  wbfeh  lies  within  sixty  miles  of  Panama, 
serres  as  a  maipanne  for  the  merchandise  of  Spain,  which  is  conveyed  from 
Bnrope  thither,  and  thenoe  transported  by  land  to  Panama,  to  be  exchaoged 
lor  the  native  commodities  of  the  New  world.  The  taking  of  Carthagena, 
therefore,  wonld  have  obstmeted  the  whole  trade  between  Old  Spain  and 
the  New. 

TO  carry  on  the  aiego  with  safety,  the  troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of 
Tierra  Bomba,  near  the  month  of  the  harboar,  whioh  had  been  preyionsly  for- 
tlied  by  all  the  arts  of  engineering.  The  land-forees  erected  a  battery  on 
shore,  with  which  they  made  a  breach  in  the  principal  fort,  widle  Vernon,  who 
commanded  the  fleet,  sent  a  number  of  ships  into  the  harbour,  to  divide  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  army  on  shore.  The  breach 
beii^  deemed  practicable,  a  bcnly  of  troops  were  commanded  to  storm ;  but 
the  Spaniards  deserted  the  forts,  which,  if  possessed  of  courage,  they  might 
have  defended  with  success*  The  troops,  upon  gaining  this  advantage,  were 
advanced  much  nearer  the  city ;  but  there  they  met  a  much  greater  opposi- 
tion than  they  had  expected.  It  was  found,  or  asserted,  that  the  fleet  could 
not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
attempt  one  of  the  forts  by  scaling.  The  leaders  of  the  fleet  and  the  army 
began  to  accuse  each  other,  each  asserting  the  probability  of  what  the  other 
denied.  At  length,  Wentworth,  stimulated  by  the  admiral's  reproach,  resolved 
to  try  the  dangerous  experiment,  and  ordered  that  fort  St.  Lasare  should  be 
attempted  by  scalade.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this  under- 
taking ;  the  foroes  marchiDg  up  to  the  attack,  their  guides  were  slain,  and 
they  mistook  their  way.  Instead  of  attempting  the  weakest  part  of  the  fort, 
they  adTanoed  to  where  it  was  strongest,  and  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  die  town.  Colonel  6rant»  who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  killed 
in  the  beginning.  Soon  after,  it  was  found  that  their  scaling-ladders  were  too 
short;  the  officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of  orders,  and  the  troops  stood 
exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemv,  without  knowing  how  to  proceed. 
Amr  bearing  a  dreadful  fire  for  some  hours  witn  great  intrepidity,  they  at 
length  retreated,  leaving  six  hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot.  The  terrors  of 
the  climate  soon  began  to  be  more  dreadful  than  those  of  war ;  the  rainy  sea* 
son  began  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  continne 
enoamped ;  and  the  mortality  of  the  season  now  began  to  attack  them  in  all 
its  frightful  varieties.  To  these  calamities,  sufficient  to  quell  any  enterprise, 
were  added  the  dissensions  between  the  land  and  sea  commanders,  who 
blamed  each  other  for  every  failure,  and  became  frantic  with  mutual  recrimi- 
nation. They  only,  therefore,  at  last  could  be  brought  to  agree  in  one  morti- 
fying measure,  which  was  to  re-embark  the  troops,  and  to  withdraw  them  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slaughter  and  contagion. 

The  fortifications  nearer  the  harbour  being  demolished,  the  troops  were 
conveyed  back  to  Jamaica ;  and  this  island,  which  of  itself  is  sufficiently  un- 
healthi^  was  considered  as  a  paradise  to  that  from  whioh  they  had  just  escaped. 
This  fSlal  miscarriage,  which  tarnished  the  British  glory,  was  no  sooner  known 
in  England,  than  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent.  The 
loudest  burst  of  indignation  was  directed  at  the  minister;  they  who  once 
praised  him  for  successes  he  did  not  merit,  condenmed  him  now  for  a  failure 
of  which  he  was  guiltless. 

To  this  eaose  of  complaint,  several  others  were  added.  The  inactivity  of 
the  English  fleet  at  home  was  among  the  principal.  Sir  John  Norris  had 
twice  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  squadron, 
without  taking  any  elfeetnal  step  to  annoy  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  priva- 
teerSy  become  numerous  and  enterprising,  annoyed  our  commerce  with  great 
sneeess,  having  taken,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  four  hundred  and 
seven  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  The  English,  though 
at  an  immense  expense  in  equipping  fleetii,  seemed  to  lie  down  unreveoged 
under  evei^  bloi^f  Aod  sufiered  one  loss  after  another  without  reprisal.  This 
universal  ^content  had  a  manifest  influence  upon  the  general  election  which 
followed  soon  after;  and  the  complaints  against  the  minister  became  so  gene- 
ral, thfit  he  htgm  to  tremble  for  his  safety.    All  the  adherents  of  the  prince 
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of  Walef » vbp .  qoBMniied  to .  lire  retired  from  ooofft  as  a  privale  fcntlmMis 
concurred  io  the  opposition.  Obstinate  straggles  were  maintained  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  socb  a  national  spirit  prevailed,  tbal  tbe  csoantry 
interest  now  at  last  seemed  ready  to  preponderate. 

In  this  sitoation,  tbe  minister,  finding  tbe  strength  oi  tbe  hoase  of  commons 
A.  D.  1742.]  turned  against  him,  tried  every  art  to  break  that  confi&deracy 
which  he  knew  be  had  not  strength  to  oppose.  His  first  attempt  was  by  endear 
vouring  to  disengage  the  prince  from  bis  party,  by  promises  of  royal  favour, 
and  other  emoluments.  The  bishop  of  Oxford  waa  accordingly  sent  to  bim, 
with  an  offer,  that  if  he  would  write  a  letter  of  submission  to  tbe  king,  be  and 
all  his  counsellors  should  be  taken  into  favour;  fifty  thousand  pounds  should 
be  added  to  his  revenue ;  two  hundred  thousand  should  be  granted  bim  to  pay 
bis  debts ;  and  suitable  provision  should  be  made  in  due  time  for  all  his  fol- 
lowers.  This,  to  a  person  already  involved  in  debt,  from  tbe  scantiness  of 
bis  pension  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  bis  dignity,  was  a  tempting  offer. 
However,  tbe  prince  generously  disdained  it,  declaring  be  would  accept  of  no 
conditions  dictated  to  bim  under  tbe  influence  of  a  minister  whose  measures 
be  disapproved. 

Walpole  now  saw  that  bis  power  was  at  an  end ;  but  be  still  feared  more 
for  bis  person.  The  resentment  of  the  people  bad  been  raised. against  bim  to 
an  extravagaqt  height;  and  the  leaders  taught  them  to  expect  very  signal  jus- 
tice to  their  supposed  oppressor.  The  first  occasion  he  had  to  find  the  boose 
of  commons  turned  against  lam,  was  in  debating  upon  some  disputed  elec- 
tions. In  tbe  first  of  these,  wbieb  was  beard  at  tbe  bar  of  tbe  boose,  he  car- 
ried his  point  by  a  majority  of  six  only ;  and  this  he  looked  upon  as  a  defeat 
rather  than  a  victory.  Tbe  inconsiderable  mi^efity  that  appeared  on  his 
side,  which  bad  long  been  used  to  carry  every  question  wit^  ease,  plainly 
proved  that  bis  friends  were  no  longer  able  to  protect  him.  A  petition,  pre- 
sented by  the  electors  of  Westminster,  complainiag  of  an  undue  eleelioo, 
pvbich  had  been  carried  on  by  an  unjust  influence  of  tbe  mhiistry,  and  which 
they  begged  tm  set  aside,  was  presented  to  the  boose.  Sir  Robert  laboured 
with  all  bis  art  to  overrule  (heir  petition ;  the  bouse  entered  into  a  discussion, 
and  carried  it  against  him  by  a  majority  of  four  voices.  He  resolved  to  try 
his  strength  once  more  in  another  disputed  election,  and  bad  tbe  mortifica- 
tion to  find  the  majority  against  bim  augmented  to  sixteen.  Ho  then  declared 
he  would  never  more  sit  in  that  house.  The  next  day  tbe  king  adjourned 
both  bouses  of  parliament  for  a  few  days ;  and,  in  the  interim,  sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  resigned  all  his  empJoymenta. 

Nothing  could  give  the  people  more  general  satisfaction  than  this  minister's 
deposition.  It  was  now  universally  expected,  that,  bis  power  being  abridged, 
his  punishment  was  to  follow ;  and  mankind  prepared  themselves  for  some 
tragical  event  with  vindictive  satisfaction.  Every  person  now  flattered  him- 
self that  every  domestic  grie%ance  would  be  redressed :  Uiat  commerce  would 
be  protected  abroad ;  that  the  expensive  subsidies  to  foreign  stales  would  be 
retrenched ;  and  that  the  house  of  commons  woold  be  unanimous  v^  every 
popular  measure.  But  they  soon  found  themselves  miserably  deceiv^. 
Those  who  clamoured  most  against  bim,  when  put  into  power,  began  exactly 
to  adopt  all  his  measures. 

At  no  time  of  life  did  this  minister  acquit  himself  with  such  art  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  country  party  consisted  of  Tories,  reinforced  by  dis- 
contented Whigs :  the  former,  implacable  in  their  resentments  against  bim, 
^Dould  not  be  mollified ;  the  latter,  either  soured  by  disappointment,  or  excited 
by  ambition,  only  wished  his  removal.  To  these,  therefore,  Walpole  applied, 
and  was  willing  to  grant  them  that  power  at  whiofar  they  aimed ;  and  in  re- 
turn for  this  concession,  he  only  demanded  impunity.  The  offer  was  accepted 
with  pleasure ;  their  Tory  friends  were  instantly  abandoned ;  and,  a  breach 
thus  ensuing,  tbe  same  opposition  still  continued  against  the  new  ministry, 
that  bad  obtained  against  the  old. 

The  place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  bestowed  on  Mr,  Sandys,  who 
was  likewise  appointed  a  lord  of  tbe  treasury.  Lord  Harrington  was  declared 
president  of  tbe  council;  and  in  his  room  lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of 
state.    Mr.  Pulteney  was  sworn  of  tbe  privy-couneil,  and  afterwards  created 
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•wl  of  BaUi.  Tlie  rMKuHiUation  betwoMi  llw  kiog  aad  the  prince  of  Walos 
took  place  soon  after ;  and  the  olmoge  in  the  ministry  wa«  celebrated  by 
i^oieinga  over  the  whole  nation. 

But  this  transport  was  of  short  dpration ;  it  soon  appeared  that  those  who 
declaimed  most  loudly  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  had  adopted  new  measares 
with  their  new  employments.  The  new  converts  were  branded  as  betrayers  of 
the  interests  of  their  country ;  but  particularly  the  resentment  of  the  people  fell 
upon  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  had  long^  dedaimea  against  that  tery  conduct  whieh 
he  now  seemed  earnest  to  pursue.  He  had  been  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  champions  that  had  ever  defended  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  but,  allured  perhaps  by  the  hope  of  governing  in  Walpole's 

glace,  he  was  contented  to  give  up  his  popularity  for  ambition.    The  king, 
owever,  treated  him  with  that  neglect  which  he  merited ;  he  was  laid  aaide 
for  life,  and  continued  a  wretched  survivor  of  all  his  former  importance* 

The  war  with  Spain  had  now  continued  for  several  years,  and  was  attended 
with  bat  indiiferent  fortune.  Some  unsocoessful  expeditions  had  been  carried 
on  in  the  West  Indies,  under  admiral  Vernon,  commodore  Knowles,  and 
others ;  and  the  failure  of  these  was  still  more  aggravated  by  the  poUtical 
writers  of  the  day — a  class  of  beings  that  had  risen  up  during  this  and  the 
preceding  administration,  at  first  employed  against  Walpole,  and  afterwards 
taken  into  pay  by  him.  Dull,  and  i^thout  principle,  they  made  themselves 
agreeable  to  the  pnblio  by.  impudence  and  abuse,  embarnuwed  every  opera- 
tion, and  imbittered  every  misfortune.  These  had  for  aome  time  inspired  the 
people  with  a  disgust  for  their  operations  by  sea,  and  tavght  them  to  wish  for 
better  fortone  on  land.  The  people  became  ripe  for  renewing  their  vietoriea 
in  Flanders,  and  the  king  desired  nothing  with  so  much  ardour.  It  was  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  send  a  powerful  body  of  men  into  the  Netherlands,  to 
joia  in  4he  quarrels  that  were  beginning  on  the  conlinekit ;  and  immense 
triumphs  were  expected  from  such  an  undertaking,  which  the  king  resolved 
to  oondoot  in  person. 

An  anny  of  sixteen  thousand  men  were  transported  to  FlanderSi  and  the 
war  with  Spain  beeame  but  an  object  of  seoondiuy  consider aiioo. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 

George  II.  (coNxiNURn.) — a.  n.  1742  to  1748. 

To  have  a  clear  yet  concise  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  troubles  on  the  conti- 
nent, it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  for  some  years,  and  trace  the  measures 
of  the  Buropean  republic  from  that  period  where  we  left  them  in  our  former 
narrative.  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  regent  of  France,  died, 
cardinal  Fleury  undertook  to  settle  the  great  confusion  in  which  that  loxori- 
ons  prince  had  left  the  kingdom.  His  moderation  and  prudence  were  equally 
conspicuous ;  he  was  sincere,  frugal,  modest,  and  simple :  under  him,  tiiere- 
fbre,  France  repaired  her  losses,  and  enriched  herself  by  commerce ;  he  only 
left  the  state  to  its  own  natural  methods  of  thriving,  and  he  saw  it  gradually 
regaining  its  former  health  and  vigour. 

During  the  long  interval  of  peace  which  this  minister's  counsels  had  pro- 
cured for  Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded,  began  to  attract  the 
notice  and  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  nation.  Peter  the  Great  had  already 
civilized  Russia ;  and  this  new-created  extensive  empire  began  to  influence 
the  counsels  of  other  nations,  and  to  give  laws  to  the  North.  The  other  power 
that  came  into  notice  was  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose  dominions  were 
populous,  and  whose  forces  were  well  maintained  and  ready  for  action. 

The  other  states  were  but  little  improved  for  the  purposes  of  renewing  the 
war.  The  empire  remained  under  the  government  of  Gbaries  the  Sixth,  who 
had  been  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to 
languish,  being  not  recovered  from  the  destructive  projects  of  her  darling 
monarch  Charles  the  Twelfth.  Denmark  was  powerful  enough,  but  inclined 
to  peace ;  and  part  of  Italy  still  remained  subject  to  those  princes  who  had 
been  imposed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 

All  those  states,  however^  continned  to  enjoy  a  profonnd  peace,  until  the 
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death  of  AvrafltBiy  kiag  oYPohndytj  wlikb  a  gMMral  Burnt  waf  onoe  moiv 
kindled  in  Earope.  The  emperor,  asaisled  by  the  anai  of  Ruwia,  declared 
for  the  elector  of  Saxony,  gon  of  the  deceased  kiof  /  On  the  other  hand, 
France  declared  for  StanlslaiUy  who  long  since  had  heen  nominated  kia|^  of 
the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whose  daaj^hter  the  kin|^  of  France  had 
since  married.  In  order  to  drive  forward  his  pretensions,  Stamsiaos  repaired 
to  Bantaic,  where  the  people  very  gladly  reccaved  him.  Bat  his  triomph  was 
short ;  ten  thoosand  Rnssians  appearing  before  the  place,  the  Polish  nobility 
dispersed,  and  Stanislaas  was  besieged  by  this  small  body  of  forces.  But 
tiioagh  the  city  was  taken,  the  king  escaped  with  some  difllcalty  by  night,  and 
fifteen  hondn»d  men  that  were  sent  to  his  assistance  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  France,  howcTer,  resoWed  to  continne  her  assistance  to  him ;  and  this, 
it  was  sapposed,  woold  be  most  eifectually  done  by  distressing  the  bonse  of 
Anstria. 

The  views  of  France  were  seconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  both  having 
hopes  to  gn^^w  more  powerfal  by  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  Anstria.  A  French 
army,  therefore,  soon  over-ran  the  empire,  onder  theeondnctof  old  marechal 
Villars ;  while  tiie  doke  of  Montemar,  the  general  of  Spain,  was  equally  vie- 
torioas  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thus  the  emperor  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  own  dominions  ravaged,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  torn  from  Mm,  only 
for  having  attempted  to  give  a  idng  to  Poland. 

These  rapid  successes  of  France  and  its  allies  soon  compelled  the  emperor 
to  demand  a  peace.  It  was  accordingly  granted  him;  bat  Stanislaas,  upon 
whose  account  tte  war  was  beguo,  was  nc^eeted  in  the  treaty.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  renounce  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  Poland;  for  which  the 
emperor  gratified  France  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  some  otiier  valuable 
territories. 

The  emperor  djring  in  the  year  1740,  the  French  began  to  think  this  a  favour* 
able  opportunity  of  exerting  their  ambition  once  more.  Regardless  of  trea- 
ties, particulariy  that  called  tlie  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  settled  the  refver- 
sion  of  all  the  late  emperor's  domimons  upon  his  daughter,  they  caused  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hangaiy* 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  an  illustrious  line  of  einperors, 
saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance,  deserted  for  a  whole  year  by  all  Europe, 
and  left  without  any  hopes  of  succour.  She  had  scarcely  closed  her  father's 
eyes  when  she  lost  Silesia,  by  ao  irraption  of  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  who 
seised  the  opportunity  of  her  defcDcelesB  state  to  renew  his  ancient  preten* 
sions  to  that  province,  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  his  ancestors  bad  been  un- 
justly deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  the  rest  of  her  domi* 
nions ;  Bngland  was  the  only  power  that  seemed  willing  to  espouse  her  help* 
less  condition.  Sardinia  and  Holland  soo/i  after  came  to  her  assistance ;  and, 
last  of  all,  Russia  acceded  to  the  union  in  her  favour. 

It  may  now  be  demanded,  what  cause  Britain  had  to  intermeddle  in  these 
continental  schemes.  It  can  only  be  answered,  that  the  interest  of  Hanover, 
and  the  security  of  that  electorate,  depended  up|oa  the  nicely  balancing  the 
different  interests  of  the  empire;  and  the  English  ministry  were  willing  to 
gratify  the  king.  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  now  taken  up  that  place  in  the 
royal  confidence  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  Walpole,  by  pursuing 
tliese  measures  soothed  the  wishes  of  his  master,  and  opened  a  more  exten- 
sive field  for  his  own  ambition.  He  expected  to  receive  honour  from  victories 
which  he  seemed  certain  of  obtaining ;  and  wished  to  engage  in  measures 
which  must  be  injurious  to  the  nation,  even  though  attended  with  the  desired 
success. 

When  the  parliament  met,  his  majesty  began  by  informing  them  of  his  strict 
adherence  to  engagements ;  and  that  he  had  sent  a  body  of  English  forces  into 
tibe  Netherlands,  which  lie  had  augmented  by  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians, 
to  make  a  diversion  upon  the  dominions  of  France,  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's 
savour.  When  the  supplies  came  to  be  considered,  by  which  these  Hano- 
verian troQps  were  to  be  paid  by  England  for  defending  their  own  cause,  it 
prodnoed  most  violent  debates  in  both  houses  of  parliament  It  was  oonsi- 
dered  as  an  imposition  upon  the  nation,  as  an  attempt  to  pay  foreign  troops 
for  lighting  their  own  battles ;  and  the  ministry  were  pressed  by  their  own 
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aigvMBtt  «0»iiift  MMb  OMMimtt  befonihey  oame  into  potrer.  Tktfw  weio^ 
not  aalmiedi  hoireTer,  npoB  lUa  oocanon,  boldly  to  defeni  wluit  they  had  «o 
violently  impngned :  and  at  leng^  by  the  f  traigth  of  nnmben,  and  not  o£ 
reason,  they  oainiea  their  canse. 

The  people  now  saw  with  indignation  their  former  defenders  tamed  against 
tbemaelTes ;  patriotisQi^Oy  began  to  eonsider  as  an  empty  name,  and  knew 
not  on  whom  to  rely,  nnce  the  boldest  professors  of  liberty  were  pnrohased 
at  an  easy  rate.  Bat  however  these  continental  measures  might  iigure  the 
real  interests  of  the  nation,  they  for  that  time  served  to  retrieve  the  queen  ot. 
Hungary's  desperate  affairs.  She  soon  began  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  on 
her  side.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  Her  general,  pnnce « 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her 
rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was  oUiged  to  fly  before  her ;  and,  [a.  Ds  1743. 
abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped  even  of  his  hereditary  dominions^  retired 
to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 

The  French,  who  had  begun  as  allies,  were  now  obliged  to  snstain  the  wholo. 
burden  of  the  war,  and  accordingly  faced  their  enemies,  invadlnf^  them  on 
every  side  of  their  doarinions.  The  troops  sent  to  the  queen's  assistance  by 
Bogland  were  commanded  by  tbe  earl  of  Stair,  an  experienced  general,  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  famous  prince  Bugene.  The  chief  object 
which  he  had  In  view  in  the  beginning  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  aueen'a 
army,  commanded  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  thus  to  out-number  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  The  French,  in  order  to  prevent  this  junction,  assembled 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  upon  the  river  Maine,  under  the  command  of 
mareehal  Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon  the  east  side  of  that  river« 
The  British  forces,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  pushed  forward  on  the 
other  side,  into  a  country  where  they  found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions,  the  French  having  cut  off  all  means  of  their  being  supplied  wiUi 
any.  The  king  of  Bngland  arrived  at  the  camp  while  his  troops  were  in  this 
deplorable  situation;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  penetrate  forward,  to  join 
twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  who  had  reached  Hanan.  with 
this  view  he  decamped ;  but  before  his  army  had  marched  three  leagues,  ho 
found  the  enemy  had  enclosed  him  on  every  side,  near  a  village  called 
Dettingen. 

Nothing  now  presented  but  the  Inost  mortifying  prospeots :  if  he  fought  the 
enemy,  it  must  be  at  the  greatest  disadvantage ;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there 
waa  a  certainty  of  being  starved ;  and  as  for  a  retreat,  that  was  impossible* 
The  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops  saved  his  whole  army.  They  passed  a 
defile,  which  they  should  have  been  contented  to  guard ;  and,  under  the  cqik 
duet  of  the  duke  of  Grammont,  their  horse  charged  the  Bnglish  foot  with  great 
Inry.  Th^  were  received,  however,  with  intrepidity  and  resolution ;  so  that 
Hbmj  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  repass  the  Maine  with  precipitation,  with 
the  less  of  aboat  five  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Bngland,  with  great  per* 
sonal  eoorage,  exposed  himself  to  a  severe  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  in 
the  midst  or  the  engagement  encouraged  his  troops  by  his  presence  and  his 
example.  The^English  had  the  honour  of  the  day,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
leave  the  field  of  ba^e  to  the  French,  who  treated  the  wounded  Bnglish  with 
a  ciooMaey  peculiar  to  that  generous  nation.  ^  Though  the  English  were  victo-' ' 
rioas  upon  this  occasion,  yet  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  was  commander-ln-cblef, 
did  not  assume  any  honour  from  such  a  victonr.  He  was  unwilling  to  share 
any  glory  which  was  so  precariously  obtained,  and  snatched  rather  from  the 
eaeasy's  mistake,  tiian  gained  by  his  conduct  He  therefore  solieited  leave 
to  resign,  which  he  obtained ;  and  the  troopa  desisted  from  farther  open^ 
tions  in  tlmt  campaigo. 

MeaBwhile  tbe  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  every  side.  They  opposed 
prince  Charles,  and  Interrupted  his  attempts  to  pass  the  Rhine.  They  gained 
also  some  successes  in  Italy ;  but  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  upon  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England.  Cardinal  Flenry  was  now  dead ;  and  cardinal 
Teacui,  who  soceeeded  him  in  power,  was  a  man  of  a  ver^  different  character 
froBi  his  predecessor,  being  proud,  turbuleni,  and  enterprising.  France,  from> 
the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  disputes  in  Bngland,  had  been  persuaded 
that  the  cooatry  was  kog  ripe  for  a  rcfolotion,  and  only  wanted  the  presenoo 
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death  of  AoKOStofy  kiafp  of  P^laad,  by  wliieb  a  fenend  llaae  wai  once  mare 
khidled  in  Europe.  The  emperor,  assisted  by  the  arms  oi  Russia,  declared 
for  the  eleetor  of  Saxouy,  sou  of  the  deceased  king.-  On  the  other  hand, 
France  declared  for  Stanislaas,  who  long  since  had  been  nominated  kins  of 
the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whose  daughter  the  king  of  France  had 
since  married.  In  order  to  driTC  forward  his  pretensions*  Stamslans  repaired 
to  Dantaic,  where  the  people  very  gladly  recessed  him.  But  his  triomph  was 
short ;  ten  thousand  Russians  appearing  before  the  place,  the  Polish  nobiKty 
dispersed,  and  Stanislaus  was  besieged  by  this  small  body  of  forces.  But 
tiioogh  the  city  was  taken,  the  king  escaped  with  some  difliculty  by  night,  and 
fifteen  hundred  men  that  were  sent  to  his  assistance  were  made  prisoners  of 
war.  France,  however,  resoWed  to  continue  her  assistance  to  him ;  and  this. 
It  was  supposed,  would  be  most  eifectnally  done  by  disliessing  the  house  of 
Austria. 

The  views  of  France  were  seconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  both  having 
hopes  to  grow  more  powerful  by  a  division  of  the  spoils  of  Austria.  A  French 
army,  therefore,  soon  over-ran  the  empire,  under  the  conduct  of  old  marechal 
Tillars ;  while  tiie  duke  of  Montemar,  the  general  of  Spain,  was  equally  vio- 
toiious  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thus  the  emperor  had  the  morUficAtion  to 
see  his  own  dominions  ravaged,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy  torn  lirom  him,  only 
for  having  attempted  to  give  a  king  to  Poland. 

These  rapid  successes  of  France  and  its  allies  soon  compelled  the  emperor 
to  demand  a  peace*  It  was  accordingly  granted  him;  but  Stamslans,  upon 
whose  account  the  war  was  begun,  was  neglected  in  the  treaty.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  he  should  renounce  all  olaim  to  the  crown  of  Poland;  for  which  the 
emperor  gratified  France  with  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  some  other  valuiMe 
territories. 

The  emperor  d3ring  in  the  year  1740,  the  French  began  to  think  this  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  exerting  their  ambition  once  more.  Regardless  of  trea- 
ties, particularly  that  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  settled  the  rever- 
sion of  all  tiie  late  emperor's  donumons  upon  his  daughter,  they  oauaed  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  to  dc  crowned  emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Huogaiy, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  descended  from  an  illustrious  line  of  emperors, 
saw  herself  stripped  of  her  inheritance,  deserted  for  a  whole  year  by  all  Europe, 
and  left  without  any  hopes  of  sncoonr.  She  had  scarcely  closed  her  father's 
eyes  when  she  lost  Silesia,  by  an  irruption  of  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  who 
seised  the  opportunity  of  her  defeDceless  state  to  renew  his  ancient  preten- 
sions to  that  province,  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  his  ancestors  had  been  un- 
justly deprived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  the  rest  of  her  domi- 
nions ;  England  was  the  only  power  that  seemed  willing  to  espouse  her  help- 
less condition.  Sardinia  and  Holland  soqii  after  came  to  her  assistance ;  and, 
last  of  all,  Russia  acceded  to  the  union  in  her  favour. 

It  may  now  be  demanded,  what  cause  Britain  had  to  intermeddle  in  these 
continental  schemes.  It  can  only  be  answered,  that  the  interest  of  Hanover, 
and  the  security  of  that  electorate,  depended  upon  the  nicely  balancing  the 
different  interests  of  the  empire;  and  the- English  ministry  were  wiUing  to 
gratify  the  king.  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  now  taken  up  that  place  in  the 
royal  confidence  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  Walpole,  by  pursuing 
these  measures  soothed  the  wishes  of  his  master,  and  opened  a  more  exten- 
sive field  for  his  own  ambition.  He  expected  to  receive  honour  from  victories 
which  he  seemed  certain  of  obtaining ;  and  wished  to  engage  in  measures 
which  must  be  injurious  to  the  nation,  even  though  attended  with  the  desired 
success. 

When  the  parliament  met,  his  majesty  began  by  informing  them  of  his  strict 
adherence  to  engagements ;  and  that  he  had  sent  a  body  of  English  forces  into 
the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians, 
ift  make  a  diversion  upon  the  donunions  of  France,  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's 
favour.  When  the  supplies  came  to  be  considered,  by  which  these  Hano- 
verian troQps  were  to  be  paid  by  England  for  defending  their  own  cause,  it 
produced  most  violent  debates  in  both  houses  of  parliament  It  was  consi- 
dered as  an  imposition  upon  the  nation,  as  an  attempt  to  pay  foreign  troops 
for  lighting  their  own  battleS';  and  the  ministry  were  pressed  by  their  own 
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aisoneBtt  «i0»iiift  Mflib  meaeims  beforeilMy  oBme  iato  poirer*  TImj  weie. 
not  uhmned,  howerer,  apoB  this  ooeatton*  boldly  to  defend  wluit  they  had  to 
Yjolently  impei^ied :  aiid  at  length,  by  the  straigth  of  munben,  and  not  o£ 
reason,  they  cvriea  their  cause.. 

The  people  now  saw  with  indignation  their  former  defenders  tomed  against 
tbemaalves ;  patriotiaai Jhey  began  to  consider  as  an  empty  name,  and  knew 
not  on  whom  to  rely,  since  the  boldest  professors  of  liberty  were  pnrohased 
al  an  easy  rate.  Bat  however  these  continental  measures  might  iajure  the 
real  interests  of  the  nation,  they  for  that  time  senred  to  retrieve  the  queen  of 
Hungary's  desperate  affairs.  She  soon  began  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory  on 
her  side.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia*  Her  genera],  pnnoe « 
Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her 
rival,  the  nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  her ;  and,  [a.  d*  1743.. 
abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  stripped  even  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  retired 
to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity. 

The  French,  who  had  begun  as  allies,  were  now  obliged  to  sustain  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war,  and  accordingly  faced  their  enemies,  invading  them  on 
eveiy  side  of  their  dominions.  The  troops  sent  to  the  queen's  assistance  by 
Snglaad  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  an  experienced  general,  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  war  under  the  famous  prince  Eugene.  The  chief  object 
which  he  had  in  view  in  the  beginning  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  aueen'a 
army,  conuuuided  byprince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  thus  to  out-number  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  The  French,  in  order  to  prevent  this  junction,  assembled 
an  umy  of  siaty  thousand  men  upon  the  river  Maine,  under  the  command  of 
mareehal  Noailles,  who  posted  his  troops  upon  the  east  side  of  that  river* 
The  British  forces,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  pushed  forward  on  the 
other  aide,  into  a  country  where  they  found  themselves  entirely  destitute  of 
provisions,  the  French  having  cut  off  all  means  of  their  being  supplied  with 
any.  The  king  of  England  arrived  at  the  camp  while  his  troops  were  in  this 
deplorable  situation;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  penetrate  forward,  to  join 
twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  who  had  readied  Hanau.  With 
tills  view  he  decamped ;  but  before  his  army  had  marched  three  leagues,  he 
found  the  enemy  had  enclosed  him  on  every  side,  near  a  village  called 
Dettingen. 

Nothing  now  presented  but  the  teost  mortifying  prospects ;  if  he  fought  the 
enemy,  it  must  be  at  the  greatest  disadvantage ;  if  he  continued  inactive,  there 
was  a  certainty  of  J>eing  starved ;  and  as  for  a  retreat,  that  was  impossible. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops  saved  his  whole  army.  They  passed  a 
defile^  whioh  they  should  have  been  contented  to  guard ;  and,  under  the  con-^ 
duet  of  the  duke  of  Grammont,  their  horse  charged  the  English  foot  with  great 
fury.  They  were  received,  however,  with  intrepidity  and  resolution ;  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  repass  the  Maine  with  precipitation,  wiUt 
the  loss  of  aboat  five  thousand  men.  The  king  of  England,  with  great  per- 
sonal eooiage,  exposed  himself  to  a  severe  fire  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  engagement  encouraged  his  troops  by  his  presence  and  hia 
example.  Tbe'English  bad  the  honour  of  the  dav,  but  were  soon  obUced  to 
leave  the  field  of  battle  to  the  French,  who  treated  the  wounded  English  with 
a  demeney  peculiar  to  that  generous  nation.  Though  the  English  were  victo-^  ~ 
rions  upon  tins  occasion,  yet  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  was  commander-in-chief, 
did  not  assome  any  honour  from  such  a  viotonr.  He  was  unwilling  to  share 
any  glory  which  was  so  precariously  obtained,  and  snatched  rather  from  the- 
enemy's  mistidEe,  than  gained  by  his  conduct  He  therefore  s<rfidted  leave 
to  resign,  which  he  obtained ;  and  the  troopa  desisted  from  farther  opera*: 
tions  in  that  campaign. 

Meanwhile  the  French  went  on  with  vigour  on  every  side.  Thev  opposed 
prinoe  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  attempts  to  pass  the  Rhine.  They  gained 
also  some  suooesses  in  Itely ;  but  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  upon  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England.  Cardinal  Fleury  was  now  dead ;  and  cardinal 
Tenoin.  who  succeeded  him  in  power,  was  a  man  of  a  verpr  different  character 
fmaa  his  predeeessor,  being  proud,  turbulent,  and  enterpnsing.  France,  from- 
the  violenoe  of  the  parliamentary  disputes  in  England,  had  been  persuaded 
that  the  ooontry  was  kog  ripe  tbr  a  revolution,  and  only  wanted  the  presenoe 
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oC  a  Pretender  to  bring  abont  the  cbange.  Several  ^  nee^  adventarers  wbo 
wfflded  for  a  re^ddtioD,  some  men  of  broken  fortttnes,  and  all  the  Roman- 
catholics  in  the  kiogdom,  endeavoured  to  eonfirm  the  6oart  of  Franee  in 
these  8entiments,of  which  they  themselves  were  persuaded.  An  invasion,  there- 
fore, was  aofOally  projected ;  and  Charles,  the  son  of  the  old  Pretender,  de- 
parted from  Rome  in  the  disgnise  of  a  Spanish  confitfr,  for  Pwis,  where  he 
had  an  audience  of  the  French  king. 

This  family  had  long  been  the  dopes  of  France ;  bnt  it  was  thought  at  pre- 
sent there  were  serioas  resolutions  formed  in  their  favour.  The  troops  des- 
tined for  the  expedition  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  preparations  were 
madefor  emb&rki|igthem  at  Dunkirk,  and  some  of  the  nearest  ports  to  England, 
under  the  eye  of  the  young  Pretender.  The  duke  de  Roquefeuille,  vrith 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  see  them  safely  landed  in  England :  and  the 
fomoQS  count  Sane  was  to  command  them  when  put  on  shore ;  but  the  whole 
project  was  disconcerted  by  the  appearance  of  sir  John  Norris,  who,  with  a 
superior  fleot,  made  op  to  attack  them.  The  French  fleet  was  thus  obliged 
to  put  back ;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind  damaged  their  transports  beyond 
redress  $  and  the  French,  now  frustrated  in  their  scheme  of  a  sudden  descent, 
thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

But  though  fortune  seemed  to  favour  England  on  this  oecasion,yet  in  othet 
respects  she  was  not  equally  propitious.  The  English  miiristry  bad  sent  out  a 
po^erfol  squadron  of  ships  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  overawe  those  states  who 
might  be  Inclined  to  lend  assistance  to  France  or  Spain.  This  0eet  had  been  fM>a» 
ducted  by  Lestock ;  but  admiral  Matthews,  though  a  younger  oflficer,  iras 
sent  out  to  take  the  superior  command  ;  which  produced  a  misunderstanding 
A.  D.  1744.]  between  the  commanders.  There  was  soon  an  opportunity 
oflered  for  these  officers  to  discover  their  mutual  animosity,  to  the  injury  of 
their  country  and  their  o#n  disgrace.  The  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  to  the  number  of  foor-and-thirty  sail,  were  seen  off  Toulon ;  and  a  sig- 
aal  was  made  by  the  English  admiral  to  prepare  for  engaging.  It  happened 
that  his-  signals  were  not  perfectly  exact ;  he  had  hung  out  that  for  forming 
the  line  of  battle,  which  at  the  same  time  shewed  the  signal  for  engaging. 
This  viras  a  sufficient  excuse  to  Lestock  for  refusing  to  come  up  with  ahiority ; 
so  that,  after  some  vain  efl'orts  to  attack  the  enemy  in  conjunction,  Mattbews 
resolved  to  enrage  as  well  as  he  could.  One  ship  of  the  line  belonghig  to  the 
Spanish  squadron,  struck  to  captain  Ilawke,  but  was  next  day  burned  by  the 
admiral's  order.  Captain  Cornwall  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  after  con- 
tinuing  to  command  even  after  his  leg  was  shot  off  by  a  cannon.  The  pur* 
suit  was  continued  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Lestock  seettied  to 
oome  up  with  some  vigour;  but  just  then  Matthews  gave  orders  fordiscontinu- 
ing  the  pursuit,  and  sailed  away  for  Port  Mahon,  to  repair  the  dainage  he  bad 
sustained.  The  English  fleet  was  willing  to  claim  the  victerv ;  and  the  Freaeh 
and  Spaniards  were  not  less  pleased  with  their  own  g^od  fortune.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  this  dispoted  success  was  considered  as  the  most  mortiffing 
defeat,  and  the  complaints,  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  Both  admirals, 
Apon  Idieir  return,  were  tried  by  a  court-martial.  Matthews,  who  had  fought 
with  intrepidity,  was  declared  for  the  future  incapable  of  serving  in  bis 
majesty's  navy.  Lestock,  who  had  kept  at  a  disiiance,  was  aeoidtted  with 
honour,  having  entrenched  himself  within  the  punctilios  of  discipline.  He 
barely  did  his  duty.  A  man  of  honoar,  when  his  country  Is  at  stake,  should 
do  more. 

.  The  proceedings  In  the  Netherlands  were  as  unfavourable  to  the  English 
arms. as  their  most  sanguine  enemies  could  desire^  Tlie  French  had  assenbled 
a  formidable  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  the  chief  com* 
mand  of  which  was  given  to  connt  Saxe,  natural  son  to  the  late  king  of 
Poland,  and  who  had  long  been  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  had  been  bred 
from  his  youth  in  camps,  and  had  shewn  very  early  instances  of  cool  intrepi- 
dity. He  liad  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  offered  his  services  to  several 
crowns,  and,  among  others,  it  is  said,  to  the  king  of  GreiEit  Bvitaiu;  but  his 
offers  were  rejected.  By  long  habits,  this  general  had  learned  to  preserve 
an  equal  composure  in  the  midst  of  battle,  and  seemed  as  serene  iu  the  thiek- 
eatihreai  intbe  drawing-room  at  court    To  oppose  tUs  great  geaerti^  the 
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Ikigliih  Vara  hiMd^A  by  ike  d«ke  of  Canberhiiid,  who  ncilher  poasesied 
sttcb  Utonto  for  w,  nor  was  «blo  to  bring  saeh  a  fomidablo  body  of  maa 
ioto  the  fidd. 

Tbo  FraDok,  therefore,  bore  down  all  before  tbem.  Tbey  rcduoed  Fri- 
boarig;  and,' in  the  begimdng  of  the  Baeeeedinir  oampaif  n,  invested  the  strong 
dty  of  Toamay.  Althoagh  the  allies  were  inferior  in  nvmber,  [a.  d.  1745. 
and  althoogh  oommanded  by  the  dofce  of  Comberland,  yet  they  resoWed,  if  pos- 
sibie,  to  SATO  this  dly  by  hasarding  a  battle.  They  aeoordiogty  marohed  against 
tlie  enemy,  and  took  post  in  sight  of  the  French,  who  were  encamped  on  an  end* 
aeaen,  with  the  Tillago  of  St.  Antoine  on  the  right,  a  wood  on  the  left,  and  tlie 
town  of  Fontenoy  hofora  then.  This  admntageoos  sitaation  did  not  reptesi 
the  nrdoar  of  the  BogHsfa,  who  began  the  attack  at  two  o'eloek  in  the  aiorning» 
and  pressing  forward,  bore  down  all  opposition.  They  were  for  near  an  hoax 
Tiolorions,  and  eonlident  of  snooess,  wMle  Saxe,  who  ooMuanded  the  eaeny, 
was  at  Aat  tiase  sick  of  the  same  disorder  of  wMeh  he  afterwards  died.  How 
aver,  be  was  earned  abont  to  all  the  posts  in  a  Utter,  and  assnred  his  atten* 
daata,  that,  notwithstanding  all  nnforonraUe  appearances,  the  day  was  his 
own.  A  oolnmn  of  the  BngNsh,  withoot  any  cooamand,  bat  by  mere  mechani- 
cal conrage,  had  advanced  opon  the  enemy's  lines,  which,  opemng,  formed  an 
nvanno  on  eaeh  side  to  reoeive  them.  It  was  then  that  the  Freneh  artiUery 
on  three  sides,  began  to  play  npon  this  forlorn  body,  wfaieh,  after  contiooing 
Ibr  a  loQg  time  unshaken,  retreated  abont  three  in  tte  afternoon.  This  was 
OBO  of  tiie  most  bloody  battles  that  had  been  fonght  in  this  age ;  the  allies  left 
om  the  field  of  battfo  near  twehre  thonsand  men,  and  the  Fiwith  booght  thetr 
Tietoffy  with  nearly  an  eqoal  nnmber  of  slain. 

This  blow,  by  whidh  the  French  gained  Tonmay,gaTe  them  soch  a  manifest 
anpwiofity  all  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  that  they  kept  the  frnits  of  their  vietery 
basing  the  whole  contionance  of  the  war.  The  dnke  of  BaTaria,  whom  they 
had  nuule  emperor  onder  the  title  of  Charles  tlie  Seventh,  was  lately  dead ; 
bnt  thoogb  his  pretensioos  were  the  original  eanse  of  the  war,  that  by  no 
aenns  was  diseoatlBaed  at  his  decease.  The  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany,  hos* 
band  to  the  qoeen  of  Hungary,  was  declared  emperor  in  his  room ;  and  tbongh 
the  original  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  no  ssore,  the  dissensfons  still  oontinoed 
as  fierce  as  ever.     ^    * 

Notwithstandittg  til  soecess  attended  the  British  arms  by  land  and  sea,  yc: 
flwse  being  distant  evils,,  the  English  seemed  only  to  complain  from  honour- 
dile  motives,  and  nnirmnred  at  distresses  of  which  they  had  bat  a  very  remote 
proapeet  A  eivil  war  was  now  going  to  be  kindled  in  their  own  dominious, 
whieh  Based  terrors  with  their  complaints,  and  which,  while  it  increased  their 
perpieKities,  only  cemented  their  union.  The  intended  French  invasion  had 
roascd  all  tbt  attention  of  tlie  people,  and  nothing  breathed  throughout  the 
whole' kingdom,  but  the  destruction  of  a  popish  Pretender,  assisted  by  French 
ooonsels  and  arass.  The  disappointment  of  that  expedition  served  to  increase 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Pretender  still  more,  as  it  shewed  that  he 
was  wtHiag  to  be  made  a  king,  even  by  the  open  etoemies  of  bis  conatry.  The 
people,  therefore,  were  ne^ er  so  ill  disposed  to  receive  him  as  at  the  very 
lime  which  be  fixed  opon  to  make  a  descent. 

The  ndoistry  was  by  this  time  changed;  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  earl  of  Har-> 
rington  being  placed  at  the  head  of  aiiairs.  These  enioyed  some  share  of 
nopularity,  and  the  operations  of  war  were  no  longer  thwarted  by  a  torbu* 
lent  opposition.  The  admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag,  and  made  several  rich  captures  at  sea.  The  fourtress  of 
Loulsbourg,  in  tJ^  island  of  Cape  Breton,  on  the  coast  of  North  Anurica,  a 

Blaeo  of  great  consequence  to  the  British  commerce,  sonreadered  to  gcaeral 
epperd ;  and  a  short  time  after,  two  French  East  India  ships,  and  a  Spa^ 
dsh  ship  ft'om  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  put  into  the  harboor,  supposing  it 
atill  their  own,  and  were  taken. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  returning  soecess  that  the  son  of  the  old  Pretender 
reaolved  to  make  an  effort  for  gaimng  the  British  crown.  Charles^Edward, 
the  adventurer  in  question,  had  been  bred  in  a  luxurious  court,  without  par- 
taking in'  its  effsmlBacy .  He  was  enterprising  and  amUtious,  but,  either  mm 
iaaaperieaca  or  natural  iaabillty,  utterly  uaequd  to  the  bdd  uaiertakinip. 
18.     -  3  m 
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He  was  long  flattered  by  the  rasb,  the  soperstitioiia,  and  tbe  needy :  he  was 
taoght  to  believe  that  the  kingdom  was  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and  that  it  coald  no 
longer  bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes  with  which  it  was  burdened. 

Being  now  farnished  with  some  money,  and  with  still  larger  promises  from 
France,  who  fanned  his  ambition,  be  embarked  for  Scotland  on  board  a  small 
frigate,  accompanied  by  the  marqnis  of  Taliibardine,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  a  few  other  desperate  adtentarers.  Thus,  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
British  empire,  he  only  brought  with  him  seven  ofllcers,  and  arms  tor  two 
thousand  men. 

Fortune,  which  ever  persecuted  his  family,  seemed  no  way  more  favonnbie 
to  him  :  his  convoy,  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  was  so  disabled  in  an  engagement 
with  an  English  man-of-war,  named  the  Lion,  that  it  was  obliged  to  retain  to 
Brest,  while  he  continued  his  course  to  the  western  parts  of  Scotland,  and, 
July  16,  1745.]  landing  on  the  coast  of  Lochaber,  was  in  a  little  time  joined 
by  some  chiefs  of  the  Highland  clans,  and  their  vassals,  over  whom  they  eser* 
eised  an  hereditary  jurisdiction.  By  means  of  these  chiefs  he  soon  saw  him- 
self  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  aftid  invited  others  to  join  him  by  his 
manifestoes,  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  animate  all  the 
secret  abettors  of  his  canse. 

The  boldness  of  this  enterprise  astonished  all  Europe:  it  awakened  the 
fears  of  the  pusillanimous,  the  ardour  of  the  brave,  and  the  pity  of  the  wise. 
The  whole  kingdom  seemed  unanimously  bent  upon  opposing  an  enterprise 
which  they  were  sensible,  as  being  supported  by  papists,  would  be  instnunen- 
tal  in  restoring  popery.  The  ministers  were  no  sooner  confirmed  in  the  acoonnt 
of  his  arrival,  which  at  first  they  could  be  scarcely  induced  to  credit,  than  sir 
John  Cope  was  sent  with  a  small  body  of  forces  to  oppose  his  progress. 

By  this  time  the  young  adventurer  had  arrived  at  Perth,  where  the  oane- 
cessary  ceremony  was  performed  of  proclaiming  hi^  father  king  of  Great 
Britain.  Descending  from  the  mountains,  his  forces  Mcmed  to  gather  as  they 
went  forward ;  and,  advancing  to  Edinburgh,  they  entered  that  city  without 
opposition.  There  again  the  pageantry  of  proclamation  was  performed ;  and 
there  he  promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  country.  However,  the  castle  of  that  city  still  held  out,  and 
he  was  unprovided  with  cannon  to  besiege  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  sir  John  Cope,  who  had  pursued  the  rebels  through  the 
Highlands,  but  had  declined  meeting  them  in  their  deseent,  being  now  rein- 
forced by  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  resolved  to  march  towards  Edinburgb, 
and  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  young  adventurer,  whose  forces  were  rather 
superior,  though  undisciplined,  attacked  him  near  Preston-Pans,  a  few  miles 
from  the  capital,  and  soon  pnt  him  and  his  troops  to  flight.  This  victory,  by 
which  the  king  lost  A\e  hundred  men,  gave  the  rebels  great  influence ;  and 
had  the  Pretender  taken  advantage  of  the  general  consternation,  and  marched 
directly  for  England,  the  consequence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But 
he  was  amused  by  the  promise  of  succours  which  never  came;  and  thus 
induced  to  remain  in  Edinbuigh,  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  of  a  trifling  victory, 
and  to  be  treated  as  a  monarch.  By  this  time  his  train  was  composed  of  the 
earl  of  Kilmarnock,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  who  had  lately  become  dis- 
contented with  the  conrt  for  withdrawing  a  pension  that  had  been  granted  to 
bim ;  lord  Balmerino,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  English  service,  but  gave 
up  his  commission  in  order  to  join  the  rebels ;  the  lords  Cromartie,  Elcho^ 
Ogilvie,  Pitsligo,  and  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat,  who  came  in  with  their 
vassals,  and  increased  his  army.  Lord  Lovat  himself  was  an  enthusiast  In 
the  cause ;  but,  being  without  principles,'  he  was  unwilling  to  act  openly, 
afraid  of  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  ministry,  whom  he  still  drMded. 
Never  was  there  a  man  of  such  unaccountable  ambition,  or  who  ever  more 
actively  rendered  himself  hateful  and  suspected  by  all.  He  was  at  first  out- 
lawed for  ravishini^  the  duke  of  Argyle's  niece ;  he  then  ofiiered  his  service  to 
the  old  Pretender  m  France,  and  it  was  accepted ;  he  next  betrayed,  to  queen 
Anne,  the  forces  which  were  sent  to  bis  assistance.  He  a  second  time  invited 
the  Pretender  over  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Firtt ;  and  bcong  put  in  pos- 
•esslon^  by  the  chevalier,  of  the  castle  of  Stirting,  be  did  not  scruple  to  deliver 
it  up  to  the  enemy.    This  man,  true  to  neither  party,  had  now,  in  secret,  teat 
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aid  to  fhe  young  chevalier ;  while,  in  Ids  contersation,  he  aflfeeted  to  declaim 
against  ids  attempt. 

Wluie  tlie  yonng  Pretender  was  thas  trilling  away  his  time  at  Bdinburgh, 
(for,  in  daageroQS  enterprises,  delaj  is  bat  defeat,)  the  ministry  of  Great 
Britain  toolc  every  proper  precaution  to  oppose  liim  with  success.  Six  thou* 
sand  Batch  soldiers,  who  had  come  over  to  the  assistance  of  the  crown,  were 
despatched  nortiiward,  under  the  command  of  general  Wade ;  but,  as  it  was 
then  said,  these  could  lend  no  assistance,,  as  they  weve  ptisoners  of  France 
npon  parole,  and  under  engag^ements  not  to  oppose  that  power  for  the  space 
of  one  year.  However  this  be,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  soon  after  arrived 
from  Fiamiers,  and  was  followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and 
infantry,  well  disciplined,  and  inured  to  action.  Besides  these,  volunteers 
offmred  in  every  part  of  the  kiogdom ;  and  every  county  exerted  a  vigorous 
spirit  of  indignation  against  the  ambition^  the  religion,- and  the  allies,  of  the 
young  Pretender. 

However,  be  had  been  bred  up  in  a  school  that  taught  him  maxim»  very 
diiferent  from  those  which  then  ptevailed  in  Englaod.  Though  he  might  have 
brooght  oifil  war,  aod  all  the  calamities  attending  it,  into  the  kingdom,  he 
had  been  taught  that  the  assertion  of  his  right  was  a  dntj  incumbent  upon 
him,  and  the  aitering  the  constitation,  and  perhaps  the  religion  of  his  countiy, 
an  object  of  laudable  ambition.  Thus  animated,  he  went  forward  with  vigour ; 
and  having,  upon  frequent  consultations  with  his  officers,  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  making  an  irruption  into  Bngland,  he  entered  the  country  by  the  western 
border,  and  invested  Carlisle,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three  days.  He 
there  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms ;  and  there  too  he  ordered  his 
father  to  be  proclaimed  king. 

Oeneral  W  ade,  being  apprised  of  his  progress,  advanced  across  the  country 
from  the  opposite  shore';  but,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  two 
days'  march  before  him,  he  retired  to  his  former  station.  The  young  Preten- 
der, therefore,  thus,  unopposed,  resolved  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  king- 
dom, having  received  assurances  from  France  that  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  woold  be  landed  on  the  southern  coasts,  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favour.  He  was  Battered  also  with  the  hopes  of  being  joined  by  a  consider* 
able  number  of  malcontents  as  he  passed  forward,  and  that  bis  army  would 
increase  on  the  march.  Accordingly,  leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle, 
whkh  he  should  rather  have  left  defenceless,  he  advanced  to  Penrith,  march- 
ing in  a  Highland  dress,  and  continuing  bis  irruption  till  he  came  to  Man- 
chester, where  he  established  his  head-quarters. . 

He  was  there  joined  by  about  two  hundred  BngUsh,  who  were  formed  into 
a  regiment  under  the  command  of  colonel  Townley.  Thence  be  pursued  his 
march  to  Berby,  intending  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales,  where  ho 
hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  followers ;  but  the  factions  among 
his  own  chiefs  prevented  his  proceeding  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

He  had  by  this  time  advanced  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the 
capital,  which  was  filled  with  perplexity  and  consternation.  Had  he  pror 
ceeded  in  bis  career  with  that  expedition  which  he  had  hitherto  used,  he 
might  have  made  himself  master  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  would  certainly 
have  been  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  welKwisheis,  who  waited 
impatiently  for  his  approach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person.  The  volun- 
teers of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a  regiment ;  the  practitioners  of  the 
law  agreed  to  take  the  field  with  the  judges  at  their  head ;  and  even  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  theatres  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  their  dependents  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  These  associations  were  at  once  a  proof  of  the  people's 
fears  and  their  loyalty;  while  those  concerned  in  the  money-corporations 
were  overwhelmed  with  dejection.  But  they  found  safety  from  the  discoa* 
tents  which,  now  began  to  prevail  in  the  Pretender's  army.  In  fact,  he  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  bis  forces ;  as  his  generals,  the  ohieft  of  the  High- 
land clans,  were,  from  their  education,  ignorant,  and  averse  to  subordination. 
They  had  from  the  beginning  embraced  an  opposite  system  of  operation,  and 
contended  with  each  other  for  pre-eminence;  but  they  seemed  now  unanimous 
in  returning  to  their  own  country. 
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The  rebels  aoeorflngly  effeetei  tfatir  MIntd  to OuMt-wiAtomi  mj  U 
ttod  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Solway  into  Scotland.  la  Umbo 
boirever,  thejr  preserved  all  the  rales  of  war:  tiiey  ahstalMed  in  a  great  vea- 
sore  from  ploader ;  they  levied  oonlribatioos  ob  the  towns  as  they  passed 
idong ;  and  with  unaoooantable  precaatioa  left  a  gavrison  u  Carlisle,  wincb 
shortly  i^er  surrendered  to  the  dnke  of  Camberland  at  diserelioay  to  the 
Bomber  of  fonr  hmidred  men. 

The  Pretender,  having  ro-entered  Scotland,  praeeeded  to  Glasgow,  fnna 
A,  D,  1740.]  wbieh  dty  he  exacted  ooatribotions.  He  then  ad  vaneed  to  Sdifitig, 
where  he  was  joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon,  at  the  head  of  some  fimes  which 
had  been  hssembled  in  his  absenoe.  Other  olaas,  to  the  awnber  of  two  thou- 
sand, came  in  likewise;  and  from  some  sopfdies  of  money  whidi  he  reeaived 
finun  Spain,  and  from  some  akirmiihes  in  which  he  was  soccessftd  against  tiio 
royaJists,  his  affairs  began  to  wear  a  more  promisiBg  aspect  Being  joined 
by  lord  John  Dmmmond,  he  invested  the  castle  of  Stirling,  oommandod  bj 
general  Blakeney ;  hot  the  rebel  foroes  being  nnnsed  to  sieges>  ooosomed 
moch  time  to  no  pnrpose.  It  was  doring  this  attempt^^that  genend  Hawley, 
who  commanded  a  considerable  body  offerees  near  E<ynbargh,  ondertook  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  advanced  towards  the  rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk. 
After  two  days  spent  in  motaally  examining  each  other's  strength,  the  rebels, 
being  ardent  to  engage,  were  led  on  in  fell  spirits  to  attack  the  king's  amy. 
The  Pretender,  who  was  in  the  front  line,  gave  the  signal  to  engage ;  and  the 
first  fire  pat  fiawley's  forces  into  oonfosioo.  The  horse  retreated  with  pro- 
eipitation,  and  fell  opoo  their  own  infantry ;  while  the  rebels  following  tiioir 
blow,  the  greatest  part  of  the  royal  army  fled  with  the  ntmost  preeipitatioii. 
They  retired  in  confosion  to  Edinbargh,  leaving  the  conqaerors  in  possession 
of  their  tents,  their  artillery,  and  the  field  of  battle. 

Thas  far  the  affairs  of  the  rebel  army  seemed  not  nnprosperoos ;  bot  here 
was  an  end  of  all  their  triumphs.  The  dnke  of  Comberland,  at  that  time  the 
favourite  of  the  Eoglish  army,  had  been  recalled  firom  Flanders,  and  pat  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edinburgh,  which  oonsisted  of  about  fourteen 
tbousaod  men.  With  these  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined 
by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobiKty,  attached  to  the  house  of  Hanover ;  and, 
having  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  army,  he  resolved  to  find  out  the 
enemy,  who  retreated  at  bis  approach.  After  having  refresbed  his  troops  at 
Aberdeen  for  some  time,  he  renewed  his  march,  and  in  twelve  days  he  came 
upon  the  banks  of  the  deep  and  ra^dd  river  Spey .  This  was  the  place  where 
the  rebels  might  have  disputed  his  passage ;  but  they  lost  every  advantege  in 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  They  seemed  now  totally  devmd  of  all  counsel 
and  subordination,  without  conduct,  and  without  unanimity.  After  a  variety 
of  contests  among  themselves>  they  resolved  to  await  their  pursuers  upon  the 
plains  of  Colloden,  a  place  about  nine  miles  distant  from  Inverness,  em- 
bosomed in  hills,  except  on  that  side  which  was  open  to  the  sea.  There  they 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  in  three 
divisions,  supplied  with  some  pieces  of  artillery,  in  manned  and  served. 

The  battle  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  the  cannon  of  the  king's 
army  did  dreadfol  execution  among  the  rebels,  while  their  artillery  proved 
totally  unserviceable.  One  of  the  great  errors  in  all  the  Pretender's  warlike 
measures,  was  his  subjecting  vrild  and  undisciplined  trooos  to  the  forms  of 
artful  war,  and  thus  repressing  their  native  ardour,  from  which  alone  he  could 
hope  for  success.  After  they  had  been  kept  in  their  ranks,  and  willistood 
tiie  English  fire  for  some  time,  they  at  length  became  impatient  for  closer 
engagement;  and  about  five  hundred  of  them  made  an  Irruption  upon  the 
left  wing  of  the  enemy  with  their  accustomed  ferocity.  The  first  line  being 
disordered  bv  tids  onset,  two  battelions  advanced  to  support  it,  and  galled 
the  enemy  vrith  a  terrible  and  dose  discharge.  At  the  same  time,  the  dra- 
goons under  Hawley  and  the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park  wall 
that  guarded  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  which  they  had  but  foebly  defended, 
fell  in  among  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  great  slaughter.  In  less  than  thirty 
minutes  they  were  totally  routed,  and  the  field  covered  with  their  wounded 
and  slain,  to  the  number  of  above  three  thonsand  men.  The  "French  troops  on 
the  left  did  not  fire  a  shot,  but  stood  inactive  during  the  eogngement^  and  alter- 
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wajrd«SBn«idw»d  UiMueliret  prigaows  of  war.  An  «Qlwe  body  «f  Uia  dtei 
marcbed  off  the  field  io  order,  whUe  the  reat  were  roated  witb  great  slaoghler, 
and  their  leader»  obliged  with  relactaoce  to  retire.  Civil  war  is  in  it«elf  tar* 
rible,  bat  more  to  when  heightened  by  nnneoeMary  cruelty.  How  goUty 
soever  an  enemy  may  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  brave  soldier  to  remember  that 
he  has  only  to  ight  an  opposer,  and  not  a  sappliant.  The  victory  was  in 
every  respect  decisivey  and  humanity  to  the  conqaered  would  have  i«ddete4 
it  glorioos.  Bat  little  mercy  was  shewn  here ;  the  conqoerers  were  seen  to 
refase  quarter  to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  deieneeless ;  some  weM 
slain  who  were  only  excited  by  curiosity  to  become  spectators  of  the  combat,  and 
soldiers  were  seen  to  anticipate  the  base  employment  of  the  exeootioner*  Tho 
duke,  immediately  after  the  action,  ordered  8ix-«nd-thirty  deserters  Io  ha 
executed ;  the  conaoerors  spread  terror  wherever  thev  came ;  and,  after  a 
short  space,  the  vrlM>le  country  round  was  one  dreaduil  scene  of  plunder, 
slanghter,  and  desolation;  justice  was  forgotten,  and  vengeance  assumed  the 
name. 

In  this  manner  were  blasted  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  ambition  of  the  yonng 
adventurer;  one  short  hour  deprived  him  of  imaginary  thrones  and  sceptres, 
and  reduced  him  from  a  nominal  king  to  a  distressed  fortom  outcast,  ihnaned 
by  ail  mankind,  except  such  as  sought  his  destruction.  To  the  good  and 
the  brave,  subsequent  distress  often  atones  for  former  guilt;  and  while  reason 
would  speak  for  poaishmeat*  oar  hearts  plead  Sot  merey.  Immediately  after 
the  engagement,  he  fled  with  a  captain  of  Fitsjames's  cavalry ;  and  when  their 
horses  were  fatigued,  they  alighted,  and  separately  sought  for  safety.  He  for 
some  days  wandered  in  this  conntry,  (naturally  wild,  but  now  rendered  more 
formidable  by  war,^  a  wretched  spectator  of  all  those  horrors  which  were  the 
result  of  his  ill-guioed  i^mbition. 

There  is  a  striking  similitude  between  his  adventures,  and  those  of  Charies 
the  Second  upon  his  escape  from  Worcester.  He  sometimes  found  refbge  in 
caves  and  cottages,  without  attendants,  and  dependent  on  the  wretched 
natives,  who  eould  pity,  but  not  relieve  him.  Sometimes  he  lay  in  fiitests, 
with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress,  continually  pursued  by  the  troops 
of  the  conqueror,  as  there  was  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  oifered  for 
taking  him,  dead  or  alive.  Sheridan,  an  Irish  adventurer,  was  the  person 
who  kept  most  faithfully  by  him,  and  inspired  him  with  courage  to  support 
sveh  ineredible  hardships.  He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  conceal- 
ments, to  trust  his  Ufe  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  whose  venerur 
tion  for  his  family  prevailed  above  their  avarice. 

One  day,  having  walked  ftom  morning  till  night,  he  ventured  to  enter  a 
house,  the  owner  of  which  he  well  knew  was  attached  to  the  opposite  party. 
As  he  entered,  he  addressed  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  following  manner  t 
**The  son  of  your  king  comes  to  beg  a  little  bread  and  a  few  clothes.  I 
know  your  present  attachment  to  my  adversaries ;  but  I  believe  you  have 
safBcient  honour  not  to  abuse  my  confidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  my  dis* 
tressed  situation.  Take  these  rags,  that  have  for  some  time  been  my  only 
eovering;  yon  may  probably  sestore  them  to  me  one  day,  when  I  shall  be 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain."  The  master  of  the  house  was  touched 
with  pi^f  at  his  distress ;  he  assisted  him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  never 
divulged  the  secret  Few  of  those  who  even  wished  hb  destruction  would 
cheoie  to  be  the  immediate  actors  in  it,  as  it  wonid  subject  tiiem  to  the  resent* 
ment  of  a  numerous  party. 

In  this  manner  he  contiaued  to  wander  among  the  frightftil  wilds  of  Qlengary, 
andether  dreary  tracts,  for  ^^e  months ;  often  hemmed  round  by  his  pursuers,  but 
still  rescued  by  some  lucky  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At  lengtii 
a  privateer  from  St  Male,  hired  by  his  adherents,  arrived  in  Lock^nanaeh,  in 
he  embarked  in  the  most  wretched  attire.    He  was  clad  in  a  short  coat 


qI  Mack  fltise,  threadbare,  over  which  was  a  common  Highland  plaid,  girt 
loond  Mm  by  a  belt,  from  which  depended  a  pistol  and  a  dagger.  He  had 
not  been  shifted  for  many  weeks ;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and 
his  oonstitntion  greatly  impaired  by  famiae  and  fatigue.  He  was  aceottpaided 
by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two  Irish  adherents,  who  had  shared  all  his  cala- 
mities, together  with  Cameron  of  Loehiel,  his  hrethef ,  and  a  few  other  exiles* 
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They  iet  sail  for  France,  and,  after  haviof^  been  cbaaed  by  two  Eoglisb  men- 
of-war,  they  airiyed  in  safety  at  a  place  caUed  Roseanx,  near  Morlaix  in 
Bretagne.  Peihaps  he  would  have  found  it  more  difficult  to  escape,  had 
not  the  Tigilance  of  his  pursuers  been  relaxed  by  a  report  that  he  was  al- 
ready slain. 

IfVnile  the  Pretender  was  thus  pursued,  the  scaffolds  and  the  gibbets  were 
preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seventeen  officers  of  the  rebel  army  were  hanged, 
drawn,  a^  quartered,  at  Kennington-common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. Their  constancy  in  death  gained  more  proselytes  to  their  caase  than 
eren  perhaps  their  ylotories  would  have  obtained.  Nine  were  executed  in 
the  same  manner  at  Carlisle,  and  eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons, 
«Dd  a  considerable  number  of  the  common  men  were  transported  to  the  plan- 
tations of  Nortih  America. 

The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromartie,  and  l!he  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried 
by  their  peers,  and  found  guilty.  Cromartie  was  pardoned,  but  the  other  two 
were  beheaded  on  Tower-bill.  Kilmarnock,  either  convinced  of  his  errors,  or 
flattered  to  the  last  with  the  hopes  of  pardon,  declared  a  consciousness  of  his 
crimes,  and  professed  his  repentance.  But  very  different  was  the  behaviour 
of  Balmerino,  who'  gloried  in  the  cause  for  which  he  fell.  When  his  fellow- 
sufferer  was  commanded  to  bid  God  bless  king  George,  which  he  did  with  a 
faint  voice,  Balmerino  still  avowed  his  principles,  and  cried  out  aloud,  **  God 
bless  king  James  V  Mr.  Raddiffe,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  (who 
was  beheaded  in  the  former  reign,)  had  been  taken  on  board  a  ship  as  he  was 
coming  to  reinforce  the  Pretender's  anny ;  and  the  identity  of  his  person  being 
proved,  he  was  sentenced  upon  a  former  conviction,  and  suffered  his  fate  upon 
Tower^luU  with  tranquillity  and  resolution.  Lord  Lovat  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  some  time  after :  he  died  with  great  intrepidity ;  but  his  sufferings  did 
very  little  honour  to  his  cause.  Thus  ended  the  last  effort  of  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts  for  re-ascending  the  throne — dictated  by  youth  and  presumption,  and 
conducted  without  art  or  resolution. 

Immediately  after  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  and  the  tumult 'ibf  terror 
and  transport  had  subsided,  the  legislature  undertook  to  establish  several 
regulations  in  Scotland,  which  were  equally  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
that  people  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  united  kingdoms.  The  Highlanders 
had,  till  this  time,  continued  to  wear  the  old  military  dress  of  their  ancestors, 
and  never  went  without  arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  considered  them- 
selves as  a  body  of  people  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  wore  ready 
upon  the  shortest  notice  to  second  the  insurrections  of  their  chiefs.  But  their 
habits  were  now  reformed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  they  were  eom- 
pelled  to  wear  clothes  of  the  common  fashion.  What  contributed  still  more 
to  their  real  felicity,  was  the  abolition  of  that  hereditary  jurisdiction  which 
their  chiefs  exerted  over  them.  The  power  of  their  chieftans  was  totally  de- 
stroyed ;  and  to  every  subject  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  participation  of 
the  common  liberty  was  granted. 

While  Bngland  was  thus  in  commotion  at  home,  the  flames  of  war  continued 
to  rage  upon  the  continent  with  increasing  violence.  The  French  arms  were 
crowned  with  repeated  success;  and  almost  the  whole  Netherlands  were 
reduced  under  their  dominion.  The  Dutch  in  their  usual  manner  negotiated, 
supplicated,  and  evaded  the  war ;  but  they  found  themselves  every  day  strip- 
ped of  some  of  those  strong  towns  which  formed  a  barrier  to  Uielr  dominions, 
and  of  which  they  had  been  put  in  possession  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough. 
They  now  lay  almost  defenceless,  and  ready  to  receive  the  terms  of  their  con- 
querors— ^their  national  bravery  being  quite  suffocated  in  tibe  spirit  of  traffic 
and  luxury. 

The  Dutch  were  at  this  time  divided  by  factions,  which  had  continued  for 
above  a  century  in  their  republic.  The  one  declared  for  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  a  stadtholder ;  the  other  opposed  this  election,  and  desired  rather  friend- 
ship than  to  be  at  variance  with  France.  The  prevalence  of  either  of  these 
factions,  to  its  utmost  extent,  was  equally  fatal  to  freedom ;  for,  if  a  stadt- 
holder was  elected,  the  constitution  became  altered  from  a  republic  to  a  kind 
of  limited  monarchy ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  party  prevailed,  the 
peofito  most  submit  to  the  weight  of  a  confirmed  aristocracy,  supported  by 
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Freaeb  power,  and  liable  to  iii  oontrol.  Of  the  two  efils  they  ehose  the  for- 
mer: the  people  in  aoYeral  towns,  inflamed  almost  to  sedition,  [a.  d.  1747. 
compelled  tbeir  magistrates  to  declare  the  prince  of  Orange  stadtholder,  cap- 
tain-general, and  admiral,  of  the  United  Prounces.  The  vigoroas  conse- 
qnenees  of  this  resolntion  immediately  appeared.  All  commerce  with  the 
French  was  prohibited ;  the  Dutch  army  was  augmented,  and  orders  were 
issaed  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  French  by  sea  and  land.  Thos  the 
war  which  bad  began  but  in  a  siogle  country,  was  now  diffused  over  all 
Europe,  and,  like  a  disorder,  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  this  great  political 
constitution,  remitting  and  raging  by  turns. 

The  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  some  years  before  joined  France  against 
England,  now  changed  sides,  and  declared  against  the  ambitious  power  of 
France.  Italy  felt  all  the  terrors  of  intestine  war,  or  more  properly,  looked  on 
while  foreigners  were  contending  with  each  other  for  her  usurped  dominions. 
The  French  and  Spaniards  on  one  side,  and  the  imperialists  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia  on  the  other,  ravaged  those  beautiful  territories  by  turns,  and  gave 
laws  to  a  country  that  had  once  spread  her  dominion  over  the  world. 

About  this  time  the  English  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Port  TOrient, 
a  sea-port  in  France,  but  weakly  defended,  and  drew  off  their  forces  in  a  panic. 
The  French  gained  a  considerable  victory  at  Roucroux,  near  liege,  although 
it  procured  them  no  real  advantage,  and  cost  them  as  many  lives  as  they 
destroyed  of  the  enemy.  Another  victory,  which  they  obtained  at  La-Fcldt, 
served  to  depress  the  allied  army  still  lower.  But  the  taking  of  Bergen-op- 
soom,  the  strongest  fortification  of  Dutch  Brabant,  reduced  the  Dutch  to  a 
state  of  desperation.  However,  these  victories  gained  by  the  French  were 
eoonterbalanced  by  almost  equal  disappointments.  In  Italy,  the  marshal 
Belleisle's  brother,  attempting  to  penetrate,  at  the  head  of  thir^-four  thousand 
men,  into  Piedmont,  was  routed,  and  himself  slain.  An  unsuccessful  fleet  was 
sent  out  for  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton.  Two  more  were  fitted  out,  the  one 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  Bntish  colonies  in  America,  and  the  other  to  cariy 
on  the  operations  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  these  were  attacked  by  Anson  and 
Warren,  and  nine  ships  taken.  Soon  after  this,  conmtodore  Fox,  with  six 
ships  of  war,  took  above  forty  French  ships  richly  laden  from  St  Domingo ; 
and  this  loss  was  toon  after  followed  by  another  defeat  which  the  French  fleet 
sastained  from  admind  Hawke,  in  which  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  several 
frigates  were  taken. 

Li  this  manner,  victory,  defeat,  negotiation,  treachery,  and  rebellion,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  rapidly  for  some  ^ears,  till  all  sides  began  to  think  them- 
selves  growing  more  teeble,  and  gaining  no  solid  advantage. 

The  Dutch  had  for  some  time  endeavoured  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  war  in 
which  they  had  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  The  king  of  France  was  sen- 
sible that  after  a  victory  was  the  most  advantageous  time  to  offer  terms  of 
peace.  He  even  expressed  his  desire  of  general  tranquillity  to  sir  John  Ugo- 
nier,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  La-Feldt  But  now  the 
bad  success  of  his  admirals  at  sea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bankrupt- 
cies of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  election  of  a  stadtholder  in  Holland, 
who  gave  spirit  to  the  opposition,  more  effectually  contributed  to  make  him 
weary  of  the  war,  and  prompted  him  to  propose  an  accommodation.  This 
was  what  the  allies  had  long  wished  for ;  and  which,  notwithstanding,  they 
were  ashamed  to  demand.  The  English  ministry  in  particular,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  manage  a  parliament  soured  by  frequent  defeats,  and  now 
beginning  to  be  dis^nuted  with  continental  connexions,  were  very  ready  to 
accede.  A  negotiation  was  therefore  resolved  upon;  and  the  contending 
powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  congress  at  Aix-larCbapelle,  where  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson  assisted  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king 
of  Great  Britain. 

This  treaty,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city  at  which  it  was  made,  was 
begun  upon  the  preliminary  conditions  of  restoring  all  conquests  made  during 
the  war.  Hence  great  hopes  were  expected  of  conditions  both  [a.  d.  1748. 
favourable  and  honourable  to  the  English ;  but  the  treaty  still  remains  a  last- 
ing mark  of  precipitate  counsels,  and  English  disgrace.  Bv  this  it  was  agreed 
that  all  prisoners  on  each  side  should  be  mutually  restored,  and  all  conquests 
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glTen  «p;  that  tlie  doohiM  of  Pftrma,  PfMentia,  aad  OoastaNfty  atoaM  be 
eeded  to  I>on  PMlip,  heir  appaTont  to  tho  Eaglisb  throne,  aad  to  bis,  bein  \ 
b«t  that,  in  ea^e  at  his  raceeediny  to  the  erowa  of  Spain,  these  domnimM 
ahonid  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  coDfirmed  that  the  fbrtiBeations 
of  Dnnicirfc  toward  the  sea  shoold  be  demolished ;  that  the  English  ships, 
aanaally  sent  with  sHiTea  to  the  eoast  of  New  Spain,  sbookl  bare  this  pri- 
Tilege  eontinned  for  foor  years ;  tl»t  the  king  of  Prossia  shoold  be  confirmed 
hi  the  possession  of  Silesia,  which  be  had  lately  eonqnered ;  and  that  the 
qneen  of  Hvngaty  sbonid  he  secured  in  her  patrimonial  dominions.  Bat  one 
article  of  the  peace  was  more  displeasing  and  afflietire  to  the  English  than  all 
the  rest.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  king  of  Oteat  Britain  sboold,  immediately 
after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  send  two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction 
to  Prance  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  made  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
an  other  conquests  which  England  had  made  during  the  war.  This  was  a 
mortifying  clffose;  but,  to  add  to  the  general  error  of  the  negotiation,  no  men* 
tioo  was  made  of  searching  the  vessels  of  England  in  the  American  seas, 
upon  which  the  war  was  originally  begnn.  The  limits  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions In  North  America  were  not  ascertained ;  nor  did  they  receiTe  any 
equivalent  for  those  fbrts  which  they  restored  to  the  enemy.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  had  long  been  the  object  of  reproach  to  those  by  whom  it  was  made ; 
but,  with  all  Its  tholts,  the  treaty  now  conehided  was  far  more  despicable  and 
^  erroneous.  Yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
was  branded  with  unirersal  contempt,  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was 
extolled  with  the  highest  strains  of  praise.  But  the  people  were  wearied  with 
fepcated  disgrace ;  and,  only  expecting  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes  from 
continuing  the  war,  they  were  glad  of  any  peace  that  promised  a  pause  to 
tteir  disappointments. 

CHAP.  K 

Gborge  II.  (coktiki;ed.)-*a.  d.  1748  to  1755. 

This  treaty,  which  some  asserted  would  senre  for  a  iKmd  of  permanent  amity, 
was,  properlT  speaking,  but  a  temporary  tmoe— a  cessation  from  hostilities, 
wfaich*  both  sides  were  unable  to  continne.  Though  the  war  between  England 
and  France  was  actually  hushed  up  in  Europe,  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  it 
still  went  forward  with  undiminished  vehemence ;  both  sides  still  willing  to 
offend,  still  offending,  and  yet  both  complaining  of  the  infraction. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Europe  enjoyed  a  temporary  tranquillity,  the  people 
of  England  expected,  and  the  ministers  were  liberal  in  promising  them,  a 
return  of  all  the  advantages  of  peace.  In  order  to  please  the  populace,  (for 
tiiis  miidstry  had  tbe  art  always  to  keep  the  people  in  good  humour,)  a  mag- 
nificent firework  was  played  off;  and  the  spectators  could  never  be  brought  to 
think  that  a  bad  treaty,  which  was  celebrated  with  such  magnificent  profoaion. 

It  must  be  eonfossed,  also,  there  was  some  desire  shewn  in  tbe  ministry  to 
promote  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  bill  was  passed 
for  encouraging  a  British  herring-fishery,  in  the  manner  of  that  carried  on  by 
the  Botch,  under  proper  regulations.  From  the  oarrying  such  a  scheme 
vigorously  into  execution,  great  adf  antages  were  expecfed.  The  Dutch,  who 
had  long  enjoyed  tbe  sole  profits  arising  from  this  article,  considered  the  sea 
as  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  But  the  patience  and  fhignlity  of  that 
nation  seem  to  IK  them  more  properly  for  the  hfo  of  ftsberraen  than  the  Eng- 
lish. Certain  it  is,  that  experience  fens  shewn  this  attempt  to  rival  the  l>utch 
to  have  been  IneffectoaL  Perhaps  the  company  was  not  established  upon  the 
strictest  principles  of  economy ;  peihaps  tbe  Dutch  art  of  coring  their  fish  was 
not  practised  or  understood  perfectly. 

A.  D.  1740.]  '  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pefham,  who  now  eonduoted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  and  was  esteemed  a  man  of  candour  and  capacity,  formed  a 
scheme  for  lightening  the  immense  load  of  debt  which  the  nation  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  late  war.  His  plan  was,  to  lessen  the  debt  by  lowering  the 
Interest  which  had  been  promised  on  graating  the  supplies,  or  dse  ob&inr 
HA  lendeiB  to  rseeive  the  sans  originaUr  gmnted.    Thm  for  tetanee,  who 
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Wttle  piftfNcfotatiof  ttotky  and  reeeived  for  tbo  om  of  Iheir  OMliey  foar  per 
eoBty  won  tiy  OB  mot  poMod  for  Ihat  purpose,  oompolled  to  tabseribe  tbdr 
iMflMfv  Mgiiifyiiig  tiMir  oonaeot  to  acoopt  three  pooade  too  ■billiop  per  oeot. 
the  following  year,  and  three  per  cent,  every  year  eoiiiiog ;  and,  in  eaae  of  a 
reftisai,  aasoraocea  woro  given  that  the  govetnment  would  pay  off  the  principal. 
This  aelMBie  was  attended  with  the  desired  effeet,  though  it,  in  some  mea-- 
aore,  waa  a  forao  apon  the  lender,  who  had  originally  grantod  his  money  npon 
dilieroBl  tenna,  and  nnder  a  promise  of  oontinoing  interest.  However,  tho 
awaattie  vraa  evidently  boDflfioial  to  the  nation ;  and  experienee  has  shewn 
that  it  no  way  aifeeted  the  pnblio  credit.  Besides  this  salntary  measure* 
othors  wore  pursned  for  the  interest  of  the  nation  arith  eqaal  suecess.  The 
importation  of  iron  from  Anerioa  was  allowed,  and  the  trade  to  Africa  wan 
laid  open  to  the  nation,  nuder  the  sopeiintendenee  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Bnt  all  the  advantages  the  nation  reaped  from  these  salntary  measorea 
were  not  anffioient  tof  connterbalanoe  the  stroke  which  liberty  reedTcd,  aa 
some  are  of  opinion,  by  an  nnnsoal  stretch  of  the  privileges  of  the  honse  of 
ooflunons.  The  city  of  Weatnunster  had  long  been  repreaented  by  membera 
who  were,  in  some  measure,  appointed  by  the  naoistry.  Lord  Trentbam, 
nwHf  for  Westminster,  having  vacated  bis  seat  in  the  boose  of  commons, 
by  ncoepiing  a  place  aider  the  crown,  again  resolved  to  staad  (a.  d.  1760. 
cuMlidate,  and  nrnt  with  a  violent  opposition.  It  was  olgeoled  by  some,  that 
he  had  beea  nnoonnnonly  aetive  in  introducing  acme  French  stroUen,  who  had 
eoase  over  by  the  invitations  of  the  nobility,  to  open  a  theatre  when  our  own 
woro  shttt  op.  This  neonsntion  against  bim  exoitad  a  violetit  oombiaation,  who 
atyled  theaaselvea  the  ladependeiit  Electors  of  Weslaidnster,  and  who  named 
sir  Onoffgn  Vnndapnt,  a  private  genHeman,  as  bis  competitor.  These  resolved 
to  anpport  their  aoorinatton  at  their  own  expense,  ami  accordingly  opened 
honsaa  of  cntertalnaMnt  for  {he  inforior  voters,  and  propagated  abuse  aa 
usual.  At  length,  the  poll  being  closed,  the  mi^oriQ^  appeared  to  be  in 
fovour  of  lord  Trentbam ;  but  a  soratiny  bdog  demanded  by  the  other  party, 
it  was  protfacled  by  management  on  the  one  side,  and  tumult  on  the  other. 
After  aomo  Itme,  the  semtioy  appearing  in  favour  of  lord  Trentbam,  the  iode-> 
pendent  eleelors  complained  of  partiality  and  injustice  in  the  bigb4Maliff  of 
Woilminilfr.  who  took  tho  poll,  and  carried  their  petition  to  [a.  d.  1761. 
the  houae.  To  this  petition  the  house  paid  little  attention,  but  pnnmMled  to 
examine  the  higb-halliir  as  to  the  cause  that  baQ  so  long  protracted  the  eleo- 
tion.  This  oificer  laid  the  blame  upon  Mr.  Crowioy  a  bo  bad  acted  as  counsel 
ISsr  the  petitioners ;  and  also  upon  the  boaaiirabie  Alexander  Murray,  a  Iriend 
to  air  George  Vandepnt,  and  one  Gibaon,  aa  upholsterer. .  Th^se  ibree  persona 
were  thereSNre  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  Crowle  and  Gibson  oonsenied 
le  aak  pardon,  and  were  dismissed,  upon  being  reprimanded  by  the  speaker. 
Murray  was  at  first  admitted  to  bail ;  but  upon  the  deposition  of  several  of 
the  witaesses  that  be  bad  headed  a  mob  to  iatimidate  the  voters,  it  was  re- 
solved by  tbe  boose  that  he  should  be  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  Newgate, 
and  that  be  should  receive  this  sentence  at  tbe  bar  of  tbe  house  upon  bis 
kneea.  When  he  waa  conducted  before  the  house,  being  directed  to  kneel, 
he  refosed  to  eoaiply,  and  this  threw  tbe  whole  assembly  into  commotion. 
They  then  resolved  to  porsae  moie  vigorous  measures ;  ordered  that  be  shonid 
he  comBMttcd  to  Newgate,  denied  tbe  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  that  no 
persott  sbeokl  have  access  to  bim  without  permissioa  of  tbe  bouse, 

Tina  imprisonment  he  underwent  with  great  cheerfalaess,  sensible  that  by 
the  constitution  of  the  country  bis  confinement  would  continue  no  longer  tiian 
while  the  commons  continued  sittiqg;  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  session  he  was 
aeeerdiagDy  disebarged.  But  what  was  bis  amaaement,  at  tbe  oommenccamnt 
ef  the  ensuing  session,  to  find  that  he  was  again  called  upon,  and  that  a 
motion  was  made  for  commitUng  bim  dote  prisoner  to  the -Tower  I  The 
deliminent,  tbeiefore,  thought  proper  to  screen  hisMoIf  from  their  resentment 
hj  abseoarfing;  bat  the  people  eonld  not  help  considering  their  lefiresentaF- 
tivce  rather  as  their  oppressors*  aad  tbe  bouse  aa  asserting  rather  vipdietiiFe 
than  lagmliiUve«alhonty.  SoaM  thought  they  saw  in  this  measmre  tbe  seeds  of 
n  laftMeariMaaMiny ;  that  the  c«mmenaereoted  tbems^ves  into  a  tribunal  where 
ttmf  delenatead  «  ihrnv  own  privUesae^aiid  laadsr  to  p«wi«h»  witheat  the 
18.  3 1 
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ooBseiit  of  the  other  parts,  of  the  legiBlatnre.  However,  tibe  svhject  hm 
still  one  resoeree  against  any  viokent  resolntioiis  of  the  hoase  against  him; 
he  may  resist  if  he  thinks  proper,  as  they  are  armed  with  no  legal  eseeative 
powers  to  compel  obedience. 

The  people  had  scarcely  reooTered  from  the  resentment  produced  by  this 
measure,  when  another  was  taken  in  the  house,  which,  in  reality,  made  dis* 
A.  D.  1753.]  tinctions  among  the  people,  and  drew  a  line  betweeo  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  that  seemed  impassable.  This  was  an  act  for  the  better  pnmmt' 
ing  clandestine  marriages,  and  for  the  more  public  soiemmnation  of  that  eere* 
mony:  The  gricTance  complained  of,  and  winch  this  law  was  ealeolated  to 
redress,  was,  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  opulent  families  were  often 
seduced  ioto  marriage  before  they  had  acquired  sufficient  experienoe  in  1^  to 
be  sensible  of  the  disparity  of  the  match.  This  statute,  therefore,  enacted, 
timt  the  banns  of  marriage  should  be  regularly  published  three  successive 
Sundays  in  thechurch  of  the  parish  where  both  parties  bad  resided  for  a  montih 
at  least  before  the  ceremony.  It  declared  that  any  marriage  solemnined  with* 
out  this  previous  publication,  or  a  license  obtained  from  the  bishop's  court, 
should  be  void ;  and  that  the  person  who  solemnised  it  should  be  transpcnrted 
for  seven  years.  This  act  was  at  that  time  thought  replete  with  eonsequenoes 
injurious  to  society ;  and  experience  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  some  of  these 
objectionB.  Infamous  men  hare  made  a  practice  of  sedudng  young  women, 
ignorant  of  the  law,  by  pretendini^  a  marnage  which  they  knew  to  be  iliegal, 
and  consequently  no  longer  bincung.  The  poor,  by  b^ng  preTcnted  from 
making  alliances  with  the  rich,  have  left  wealth  to  flow  in  its  ancient  chan- 
nels, and  thus  to  aoeumulate,  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  state.  It  has 
been  found  to  impede  marriage,  by  clogging  it  with  unneoessary  oeremoniee. 
Some  haTC  affirmed,  that  lewdness  and  debauchery  have  become  more  fre* 
quent  since  the  enactment  of  this  law ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers  of 
the  people  are  upon  the  decline. 

This  session  was  also  distinguished  by  another  act,  equally  unpopular,  and 
perhaps  equally  injurious  to  that  religion  which  was  still  left  among  the  popu- 
lace. This  was  a  law  for  naturalizing  the  Jews.  The  ministry  boldly  affirmed 
that  such  a  law  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation ;  that  it 
would  increase  the  wealth,  the  credit,  and  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and 
set  a  laudable  example  of  poKtioal  toleration.  Others,  however,  were^i^  dif- 
ferent sentiments :  they  saw  that  greater  favour  was  shewn  to  the  Jews  by 
this  bill  than  to  some  seets  professing  Christianity;  that  an  introduction 
of  this  people  into  the  kingdom  would  disgrace  the  character  of  tiie  nation, 
and  cool  the  zeal  of  the  natives  for  religion,  which  was  already  too  mnch 
neglected.  The  bill  was  passed  into  a  law ;  but  <he  people  without  doors 
remonstrated  so  loudly  aj^ainst  it,  that  the  ministry  were  obliged  to  cet  it 
repealed  the  ensuing  session. 

An  act  equally  unpopular  with  the  two  former  was  now  also  passed,  which 
contained  regulations  for  the  better  preserving  the  game.  By  this,  no  peraon, 
even  upon  the  grounds  which  he  himself  rented  and  paid  for,  had  the  privilege 
of  carrying  a  gun,  or  destroying  game,  unless  he  sJready  possessed  a  stated 
fortune.  This  law  was  but  of  very  little  service  to  the  community ;  it  totally 
damped  all  that  martial  ardour  among  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  by  pre- 
venting their  handling  those  arms  which  might  one  day  be  necessary  to  defend 
their  country.  It  also  defeated  its  own  end  of  preserving  the  game ;  foir  the 
farmers,  abridged  of  the  power  of  seising  the  game,  never  permitted  it  to  eome 
to  maturity. 

A  scheme  which  the  nation  was  taught  to  believe  would  be  extremely  ad- 
vantageous, had  been  entered  upon  some  time  before.  This  was,  the  eneoo^ 
raging  those  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  army  or  navy  to  beoome 
settlers  in  a  new  colony  in  North  America,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
To  this  retreat  it  was  thought  the  waste  of  an  exuberant  nation  migbt  well  be 
drained  off,  and  those  bold  spirits  kept  in  employment  at  a  distanoe,  who 
might  be  dangerous,  If  suffered  to  continue  in  idleness  at  home.  Nova  Scotia 
was  a  place  where  men  might  be  imprisoned,  but  not  maintained ;  it  was  cold, 
barren,  and  incapable  of  successful  cultivation.  The  new  colony,  thoMfoie, 
was  maintained  there  with  some  expenie  to  theipoTeRnsent  in  the  heginniaf; 
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«a4  Mob  M  irefe  i^OTinitted  soon  went  tootliwftid  to  the  mUder  clittate*, 
wbere  ih»f  were  invited  bj  an  onteniuited  and  fortile  soil.  Thna  did  the 
aatien  nngratefoUy  aend  off  her  hardy  veterans,  to  perish  on  inhospitable 
•horee ;  and  this  they  were  taught  to  beHeve  woald  extend  their  dominioo. 

However,  it  was  for  this  barren  spot  that  the  English  and  French  revived 
the  war,  which  soon  after  spread  with  snob  terriUi  devasution  over  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  native  Indians  bordering  upon  the  deserts  of  Nova 
Scotia,  a  lieroe  and  savage  people,  looked  from  the  first  with  jealonsy  upon 
these  new  settlers ;  and  they  eonsidered  the  vicinity  of  the  Bnglish  as  an  en* 
croaebment  upon  their  native  possessions.  The  French,  who  were  neighbours 
in  like  manner,  and  who  were  still  impressed  with  national  animosity,  fomented 
tbeae  snspieions  in  the  natives,  lepresenting  the  English  (and  with  regacd  to 
this  colony  the  representation  might  be  true)  as  enterprising  and  severe. 
Commiflsaries  were  therefore  appointed  to  meet  at  Paris,  to  compromise  tbese 
dispales ;  bnt  these  conferences  were  rendered  ahortive  by  the  disputes  of 
men  who  eoold  not  be  supposed  to  onderstand  the  subject  in  debate. 

As  this  seemed  to  be  the  first  place  where  the  dissensions  took  their  rise 
for  a  new  war,  it  may  be  necessary  to  be  a  little  more  minute.  The  French 
bad  been  the  first  cultivators  of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  by  great  industry  and  long 
peraevemnee,  bad  rendered  the  soil,  naturally  barren,  somewhat  more  fertOe, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  nature  with  some  assistance  from  Europe.  This 
eonntry,  however,  had  frequently  changed  masters,  until  at  length  the  Eoglisk 
were  settled  in  the  possession,  and  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  owners,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  possession  of  this  country  was  reckoned  necessary 
to  defend  the  English  colonies  to  the  north,  and  to  preserve  their  superiority 
in  the  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  French,  however,  who  had  been 
long  settled  in  the  back  parts  of  the  country,  resolved  to  use  every  method  to 
dispossess  the  new  comers,  and  spirited  up  the  Indians  to  more  open  hos- 
tilities, which  were  represwited  to  the  English  ndnistry  for  some  time  without 
redress. 

8oon  after  this,  another  source  of  dispute  began  to  be  seen  in  the  same  part 
of  the  worid,  and  promised  as  much  uneasiness  as  the  former.  The  French, 
pretending  first  to  have  discovered  the  month  of  the  river  Mississippi,  claimed 
tho  whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the  east,  and  quite  to  the 
Apalachian  mountains  on  jlhe  west.  In  order  to  assert  their  claims,  as  they 
loond  several  Bnglish,  who  had  settled  beyond  these  mountains  from  motives 
of  eonmeroe,  and  also  invited  by  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  they  dis* 
possessed  them  of  their  new  settlements,  and  built  such  forts  as  would  com* 
mand  the  whole  country  round  about.  It  was  now  seen  that  their  intention 
was  to  surround  the  English  colonies,  which  lay  along  the  shore,  by  taking 
possession  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  country  that  lay  on  the  back  of  oor 
settlements ;  and  thus,  being  in  possession  already  of  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  that  great  continent,  to  hem  the  English  in  on  every  side,  and  secure 
to  themselves  all  the  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  internal  part  of  the  country. 
Tbe  Eo^isb,  therefore,  justly  apprehended,  that  if  the  French  united  their 
northern  colonies,  which  were  traded  into  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  to  their 
sootbem,  wbioh  were  accessible  by  tbe  river  Mississippi,  they  must  in  a  short 
time  become  masters  of  the  whole  country ;  and  by  having  a  wide-extended 
territory  to  range  in,  they  would  soon  multiply,  and  become  every  day  more 
pow«rfiil. 

Negotiations  bad  long  been  carried  on  to  determine  these  differences ;  but 
what  could  reason  avail  in  determining  disputes  where  there  were  no  certain 
principles  to  be  guided  by !  The  limits  of  those  countries  bad  never  been 
settled;  for  they  were  before  this  time  too  remote,  or  too  insignificant,  to 
employ  nnch  attention.  It  was  not  probable  that  powers,  who  bad  no  right 
to  the  countries  in  dispute  but  that  of  invasion,  would  have  equity  enough  to 
agree  among  themselves  in  sharing  tbe  spoil. 

Not  in  America  alone,  but  also  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new  war  were  pre- 
paring to  be  expanded.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  English  and  French  had, 
in  fact,  never  oeased  from  hostilities. 

This  immense  tract  of  country,  which  now  saw  the  armies  of  Europe  con- 
tending for  its  dominion,  comprehends  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  Proper. 
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On  ite  cottit  of  IMs  coimtrsr,  tte  BbkIM>  tlio  AvMfe,  aad  MVinl 
powen  of  £arope>  had  bvilt  lorti»  nilii  tbe  origiiMl  ooBieat  of  the  Mogiil«  wko 
was  then  ompenMr  of  the  whole  traet  The  war  between  the  Bagliih  aed 
French  there  irst  began  bj  either  power  iidiof  with  two  eonleodiiigr  prioeee 
of  the  GOfuiir]r»  and  from  bong  aeeondaiies  in  the  qaaml»  M  length  bcooning 
principals.  Thus  the  war  was  kindled  in  every  pnrt  of  the  world.  Moot  oihsr 
national  contests  have  arisen  ftom  some  priooipal  oaose;  but  this  war  seemed 
to  have  been  prodaoed  by  the  oononrrence  of  seroml ;  or  it  may  be  more  pro- 
perltr  oonsidered  as  the  oontloaance  of  the  Into  war,  which  was  never  effee> 
tnally  extingnished  by  the  wretched  and  defective  treaty  of  Alz-la4)hnpelle. 

The  gDYemment  of  Bogland  had  long  complained  of  these  iofraelkMia»  aad 
these  prodaoed  only  recruaination;  the  two  powers  were  negotiating,  neeos- 
Ing,  and  destroying  each  other  at  the  same  time.  At  length,  the  ministry 
fosoWed  to  cat  the  knot  which  they  coold  not  loosen,  and  to  net  at  once  in 
open  defiance  of  the  enemy.  Ordein  were  accordingly  despatched  to  all  the 
goTemors  of  the  American  provinces  to  onite  into  a  conMemoy  fbr  their 
niatnal  seoarity ;  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  the  Indians  over  to  espoose  their 
^narrel.  Bat  this  was  a  measure  which,  by  long  neriect,  was  now  become 
impracticable.  It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  English  to  cnllirate  the 
friendship  of  this  fierce  and  hardy  race  in  times  of  danger,  hot  to  slight  it  in 
droumstances  of  safety.  This  tended  to  alienate  the  afibctions  of  the  Indians 
fioni  the  Bnglish  government ;  bat  the  avarice  of  our  merchants,  partlcniariy 
of  the  Ohio  company,  who  sold  them  bad  commodities,  and  treated  tlMm  with 
perfidy  and  insolence,  served  to  confirm  their  aversion.  Beside,  there  was 
something  in  the  disposition  of  the  French  adventorers  in  those  regions  more 
similar  to  theirs;  they  were  hardy,  enterprising,  and  poor.  The  Indismi, 
therefore,  natnrally  joined  those  allies,  fiom  the  conqaest  of  whom,  in  ease  of 
enmity,  they  coold  eapect  no  plunder ;  and  they  declared  war  against  the 
English  setUers,  who  were  rioh^  l^ogal,  and  laborious,  and  whose  spoils  were 
worth  wishing  for. 

A.  D.  176i.  J  In  this  manner  the  Ebgiish  had  not  only  the  Freneb,  but  also 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indian  nations,  to  oontend  with ;  but  whac'was  stilt 
Worse,  their  contentions  among  each  other  rendered  their  situation  yet  mere 
deplorable.  Some  of  the  Bnglish  proviaees^  who,  firom  their  situation,  had 
littie  to  fear  from  the  enemy,  or  few  advantages  to  expect  from  soooess, 
declined  furnishing  their  share  of  the  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  the  gover- 
nors of  some  other  colonies,  who  had  been  men  of  broken  fiwtnnee,  and  had 
left  Ei^and  in  Impes  of  retrieving  their  lost  droumstances  by  rapaoity  aliroad, 
became  so  odioas,  that  the  colonies  refused  to  lead  any  asststaneoy  when  such 
men  were  to  have  Ac  management. 

The  suoee9ses,  therefore,  of  the  French  in  tiie  beginning  were  flattering  and 
nninterrupted.  There  had  been  for  some  time  frequent  skirmishes  between 
the  troops,  and  those  of  the  government  of  Bnjriand.  They  bad  foaght  with 
general  Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  colonel  Washington  to  the  south,  and 
came  off  most  oommonly  victorious.  It  is  unnecessary  to  transmit  these 
trifling  details  to  postsrity,  or  to  load  the  page  with  barbarous  aames  aad  an* 
Important  marehes.  It  may  be  suHdent  to  say,  that  the  two  nations  seemed 
to  have  imbibed  a  part  of  the  savage  fhry  of  those  with  whom  they  fought,  wad 
exerdsed  various  crudties,  either  fhNn  a  spirit  of  avarioe  or  reveageu 

The  ministry,  however,  in  England,  begui  now  a  very  vigorous  exertfon  itt 
defence  of  those  ooloniaa  whidi  refused  to  defend  themsdves.  Pear  opera- 
A.  D.  1765.]  tions  w*!re  anderthken  in  America,  at  the  serine  time.  Of  these, 
one  was  commanded  by  adoael  Monekton,  who  had  oiden  to  drive  the  Fknnoh 
fh>m  the  enccoachments  npoa  tiie  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  seoond,  more 
to  the  soatii,  was  directed  against  Growa-Pdnt,  nnder  the  command  ef  general 
lohnson.  The  third,  under  the  oondaot  of  generel  Shfriey,  was  destined  to 
Niagara,  to  secure  the  forts  on  the  river;  and  the  fourth  was  still  amre  to  the 
southwaid,  against  Fort  Da  Quesne,  under  general  Braddock. 

In  these  expeditions  Monekton  was  suoeessfol ;  Johnson  also  was  vMa* 
rioos,  though  he  fdled  in  taking  the  fort  against  whieh  he  was  seat;  Shirley 
was  thoogfat  to  have  loot  the  season  for  operation  by  dday ;  Braddock  was 
vigereas  and  aotive,  bat  snfl^red  a  defeat.    This  beM  eeuMHMUidcry  wto  had 
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iD  tUi  ierviee  by  tlwdako  of  Omabailaiid,  Mi  tonnmd 
opaobiaespeditkMiiii  jQBe,aiid  left  the  cultivated  pnrtiof  tiie  coniitry  on 
tiie  tenllit  at  the  bead  of  two  tlioasa&d  two  hmidred  mon/dirooluig  bi«  maroh 
to  tiutt  part  of  the  oomitry  where  Washington  had  been  defeated  the  yeak 
befofeu  Upon  bia  arrival  he  was  informed  that  the  French  of  Fort  Da  Qneane 
expected  a  reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men,  and  would  then  become  bia 
equals  in  the  field;  be  therefore  resolved  with  all  haste  to  advance  and 
attack  Uiem,  before  tb^  became  too  powerful  by  this  coqjum^on.  In  con- 
•eqnence  of  this  resolution,  leaving  colonel  Dunbar  with  eight  hundred 
men,  to  briog  up  the  provisions,  stores,  and  heavy  baggage,  as  onickly  as  the 
nature  of  the  service  would  admit,  he  marched  forwud  with  toe  rest  of  bis 
army,  tikrongh  a  eoontry  that  still  remained  in  primeval  wlldness,  solitary  and 
hideous,  inlmbiied  only  by  beasts,  and  hunters  still  more  fonnidable.  How- 
ever, he  went  forward  with  intrepidity,  and  soon  found  himself  advanced  into 
the  deserts  of  Oswego,  where  no  Buropean  bad  ever  been.  But  bis  courage 
waa  greater  than  his  caution ;  regardless  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
no  care  prevkMsly  to  explore  the  woods  or  the  thickets,  as  if,  the  nearer  be 
approaobed  tiie  enem^,  the  more  unmindful  he  became  of  danger.  Being  at 
length  within  ten  miles  of  the  fortress  he  was  appointed  to  ]besiege,  and 
marching  forward  through  the  forests  with  full  confidence  of  success,  on  a 
sudden  his  troops  were  astonished  by  a  general  discbaige  of  arms,  both  in 
front  and  flank,  mm  an  enemjr  that  still  remained  unseen.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  think  of  retreating;  his  men  bad  passed  into  the  defile,  which  the 
enemy  had  artfully  permitted  them  to  do  before  they  offered  to  fire.  The  van- 
guard of  the  Bngttsb  now  fell  badL  in  oooslernation  upon  the  main  body,  and 
the  panic  soon  became  general.  The  oificen  alone  disdained  to  fly,*.whilo 
Braddoek  hunaelf  still  continued  to  command  bis  brave  assoeiateSy  discoveiw 
ing  at  onee  the  greatest  intrO|Hdity  and  the  gieatest  imprudeoee.  An  enthu- 
ainst  in  the  discipline  of  war,  be  disdained  to  fly  from  tiie  fields  or  to  permit 
bia  men  to  quit  their  ranks,  when  their  only  method  of  treating  the  Indian 
army  was  by  a  precipitate  attack,  or  an  immediate  desertion  Si  the  field  of 
bnttie.  At  length,  Braiddock,  having  reoeived  a  mnskei-diot  through  the  lungs* 
drappedy  and  a  total  confosion  ensued.  Ail  the  artillery,  ammnnition.  and 
bnggago  of  the  army,  were  left  to  the  enemy ;  and  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  BngKsh  army  ai%ht  amoant  to  seven  hundred  men.  The  shattered 
romatas  of  the  army,  sooa  after  joining  colonel  Dunbar,  returned  by  their 
former  route,  and  arrived  to  spread  the  general  consternation  among  the  pro- 
vincials of  Philadelphia. 

The  general  indignation  that  was  raised  by  these  defeats  drove  the  Bnglish 
into  a  spirit  of  retidiation  by  sea,  where  they  were  snre  of  sueeess.  Orders 
were  tbersfore  given  to  make  prine  of  the  French  shipping  wherever  found, 
though  they  had  yet  published  no  formal  declaration  of  war.  With  this 
order  the  naval  oommandenr  very  readily  and  vrillingly  complied ;  the  French 
merchants'  ships  were  taken  in  several  piaees,  and  soon  tiie  Bnglish  ports 
were  filled  with  vosaala  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  kept  as  an  indemnification 
for  those  fairts  of  which  the  enemy  haduajustiy  possessed  themselves  in  Ame- 
rica. The  benefit  of  this  measure  was  much  more  obvfous  than  its  justice; 
it  struck  such  a  blow,  that  the  French  navy  vras  unable  to  recover  itself  dur- 
ing the  continiMnce  of  the  war^  whioh  waa  formally  dedared  on  both  sides 
sbortfy  after. 

CHAP.  LI. 
George  II.  (€OiiiTiiii;Bo.>^A.  n,  1766  to  1767. 

The  war  between  the  two  nations  being  tiins  begun,  and.aH  negotiation  at  an 
end,  both  nations  made  vfgofous  preparationa,  both  to  annoy  and  intimidate 
each  other.  In  this  tiie  French  were  most  successful ;  and  for  a  long  time 
had  the  satisfeotion  to  see  not  only  success  attend  their  arms,  but  discontent 
nnd  faction  dividing  the  eounoils  of  their  opponenlSt  Their  first  attempt  was 
by  intimidating  Bngland  with  the  threats  of  a  formidable  invasion.  Several 
bodies  of  their  troops  bad  for  sene  tkae  been  aent  down  to  the  eoasls  thai 
lie  opposite  flie  grfllsb  sfcatsi ;  these  worolnatwwiadtn  Ifce  diswpfaiejof  fh 
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htMag  and  tiimdbKg  from  flattettom^  boats,  wUdi  were  made  In  great 
immbers  for  that  ex|wditioii.  The'  namber  of  men  deatmed  for  thia  eaters 
prise  amounted  to  fifty  thoossod ;  bnt  tbey  discovered  the  utmost  relnetanee 
to  the  undertaking-;  and  it  was  by  degrees  tbnt  the  Freneh  minbtt-y  hoped  to 

Iirerail  upon  them  to  proceed.  Every  day  tiiey  were  exercised  with  embark- 
ng  and  disembarking,  while  numbers  of  new  flat-bottomed  boats  were  eon* 
tioually  added. 

Whether  these  preparations  were  intended  for  aetual  descent,  or  made 
only  to  tehify  the  English,  is  yet  uncertain;  but  it  is/ manifest  that  tbey 
answered  the  latter  part  entirely.  The  people  of  England  saw  themselves 
exposed,  without  arms,  leaders,  or  discipline,  to  the  designs  of  their  enemies, 
koTcrned  by  a  timid,  unpopular,  and  -divided  ministry.  It  was  in  this  exigence 
that  they  applied  to  the  Dutch  for  six  thousand  men,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  furnish  by  the  treaty  in  case  of  invasion.  However,  the  Dutch  refused  the 
supply,  alleging  that  their  treaty  was  to  provide  troops  in  case  of  an  actual 
and  not  a  threatened  invasion.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  that  he  could  not 
have  the  Dutch  forces  until  assistance  would  be  too  late,  desisted  from  bis 
demand ;  and  the  Dutch,  with  grtat  amity,  returned  him  thanks  for  withdraw* 
ing  his  request. 

The  ministry,  disappointed  of  this  assistance,  looked  round  the  continent, 
to  find  where  they  might  at  any  rate  make  a  demand.  The  aid  of  a  body  of 
Hes^ans  and  Hanoverians,  amounting  to  aboat  ten  thousand  men,  was  to  be 
purchased ;  and  ^ese  the  ministry  brought  over  into  England,  to  protect  aboot 
as  many  millions  of  Englishmen,  who  were  supposed  incapable  of  defending 
themselves.  But  here  the  remedy  appeared  to  the  people  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  ministers  were  reviled  for  having  reduced  the  nation  to  such 
a  disgraceful  condescension.  The  people  considered  themselvea  as  no  way 
brought  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  such  feeble  aid.  Tbey  only  de* 
Inanded  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  internal  strength,  and  feared  no 
force  that  could  be  led  to  invade  them. 

These  murmurs,  fears,  and  dissensions,  among  the  English,  gave  the  French 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  designs  in  another  quarter ;  and,  while  the 
ministry  were  employed  in  guarding  against  the  neighbouring  terrors,  tiiey 
were  attacked  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  expected  no  danger.  The 
island  of  Minorca,  which  we  had  taken  from  ue  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  was  secured  to  England  by  repeated  treaties.  But  the  ministry 
had  neglected  to  take  sufficient  precautions  for  its  defence ;  so  that  the  garri- 
son was  weak,  and  no  way  fitted  to  stand  a  vigorous  siege.  The  French, 
therefore,  landed  near  the  fortification  of  St  Philip,  which  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  strongest  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  general  Blakeney,  who  was  brave 
indeed,  but  rather  superannuated.  The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour 
and  for  some  time  as  obstinately  defended  on  the  side  of  the  English. 

The  ministry  being  apprised  of  this  unexpected  attack,  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege,  if  possible,  and  sent  out  admiral  Byng  with  ten  dups  of  war, 
to  relieve  Minorca  at  any  rate.  Byng  accordingly  sailed  from  Gibraltar, 
where  he  was  refused  any  assistance  of  men  from  the  governor  of  tiiat  garri- 
son, under  a  pretence  that  his  own.  fortification  was  in  danger.  Upon  Ids 
approaching  the  island,  he  soon  saw  the  French  banners  displayed  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  English  colours  still  flying  on  the  castle  of  St.  Phihp.  He 
had  been  ordered  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garrison ;  bnt  this  he 
thought  too  hazardous  an  undertaking ;  nor  did  he  even  make  an  attempt. 
While  he  was  thus  deliberating  between  his  fears  and  his  duty,  his  attention 
was  quickly  called  off  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet,  that  seemed  of 
nearly  equal  force  to  ms  own.  Confounded  by  a  variety  of  measures,  he 
resolved  to  pursue  none ;  and  therefore  gave  orders  to  form  the  Kne  of  battle, 
and  act  upon  the  defensive.  Byng  had  long  been  praised  for  his  skill  in  naval 
tactics ;  and  perhaps,  valuing  most  those  talents  for  which  he  was  moat 
praised,  he  sacrificed  all  claims  to  courage,  to  the  applause  for  naval  diaei- 
pliae.  The  French  fleet  advanced ;  a  part  of  the  English  fleet  engaged ;  the 
admiral  still  kept  aloof,  and  gave  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  coming 
into  action  The  French  fleet,  therefore,  slowly  sailed  away ;  and  no  olhet 
opportumiy  ever  oiered  of  coning  to  a  oloser  eogagament 
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TUs  eaotiini  was  oarried  mtber  beyond  the  proper  bomidg ;  bat  a  eomiott' 
of  war,  which  waa  toon  after  called  on  board  the  admiral's  own  ship,  depifred 
the  ^D^ish  garrison  of  all  hopes  of  snoeonr.  It  was  there  determined  to'Sail 
awaj  to  Gibraltar,  to  refit  the  fleet ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  relief  of  Mi« 
Dorca  was  become  impracticable. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  resentment  of  the  nation,  npon  being 'infoimed  of 
Byng's  condoct.  The  ministry  were  not  STcrse  to  throwing  from  tbemseWes 
the.  blame  of  those  measures  which  were  attended  with  such  indifferent  sae^ 
eess ;  aad  they  isecretly  fanned  the  flame.  The  news,  which  soon  after  arrired, 
of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  to  the  French,  drove  the  general  ferment  almost 
to  frem^.  In  the  mean  time,  Byng  continued  at  Gibraltar,  quite  satisfied 
with  bis  own  conduct,  and  little  expected  the  dreadful  storm  that  was  gather- 
ing against  him  at  home.  Orders,  howcYcr,  were  soon  sent  out  for  potting 
him  under  an  arrest,  and  for  carrying  him  to  Bngland.  Upon  his  arrival,  he 
was  committed  to  close  custody  in  Greenwich  hospital ;  and  some  arts  were 
used  to  inflame  the  populace  against  him,  who  want  no  incentives  to  injure 
and  ooadeniD  their  superiors.  Several  addresses  were  sent  up  from  diflerent 
counties,  demanding  justice  on  the  delinquent,  which  the  ministry  were  willing 
to  second.  He  was  soon  after  tried  by  a  court-martial  in  the  harbour  of  Ports* 
month,  where,  after  a  trial  which  continued  several  days,  his  judges  at  last 
agreed  that  he  had  not  done  bis  utmost,  daring  the  engagement,  to  destroy 
the  enemy ;  and  therefore  they  adjudged  him  to  sofTer  dcaUi,  by  the  twelfth 
article  oi  war.  At  the  same  time  tlwy  recommended  him  as  an  object  of 
mercy,  as  they  deemed  his  conduct  rather  the  eflect  of  error  dian  of  cowardice. 
By  this  sentence,  they  expected  to  satisfy  at  once  the  resentment  of  the 
natioB,  and  yet  scremi  themselves  from. conscious  severity.  The  govemnent 
resolved  to  shew  him  no  mercy ;  the  partiament  was  applied  to  in  his  favour, 
but  they  found  no  circumstances  in  his  conduct  that  could  invalidate  the  ft>r- 
■Mr  sentence.  Being  thus  abandoned  to  his  ftito,  he  maintained  to  the  last  a 
degree  Qf«fortitode  and  serenity,  that  no  way  betrayed  timidity  or  cowardice. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  which  was  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the 
harbour  of  Portsmouth,  he  advanced  Irom  the  cabin  (where  he  bad  been  im- 
prisoned) upon  deck,  the  place  appointed  for  him  to  suffer.  After  delivering 
a  paper,  containing  the  strongest  assertions  of  his  innocence,  he  came  forward 
to  the  place  where  he  was  to  kneel  down,  and  for  some  time  persisted  in  not 
oovering  his  face ;  but  his  friends  representing  that  his  looks  might  intimidate 
the  solttcrs  who  were  to  shoot  him,  and  prevent  their  taking  proper  aim,  ho 
bad  his  eyes  bound  with  a  handkercluef ;  and  then  giving  the  soldiers  tlie  sir- 
aal  to  fire,  he  was  killed  instantaneously.  There  appears  some  'severity  m 
Byng's  paniahmenti  bat  it  certaiDly  prodoced|  sooa  after,  very  benefiotal 
effeets  to  the  nation. 

In  .the  mean  time,  the  French,  who  were  now  masters  of  Minorca,  were 
williBg  to  second  their  blow  by  an  attack  upon  a  country  which  they  were 
aensiMe  the  king  of  Bngland  valued  still  more.  Being  convinced  that  they 
eould  not  bold  their  aaquisitions  against  such  a  superiority  as  the  Bnglish 
possessed  at  sea,  and  the  numberless  resources  they  had  of  assisting  their 
oolonies  with  all  the  neoessaries  of  war,  they  made  no  scruple  of  declaring 
that  tliey  would  revenge  all  injuries  which  they  should  sustain  in  their  colo- 
nies, upon  the  king  of  Bngiand's  territories  in  Germany ;  a  threat  wliicb  they 
secretly  believed  would  soon  compel  the  English  ministry  to  accept  such  terms 
as  they  should  be  pleased  to  offer:  or,  in  case  of  perseverance,  they  knew 
that  it  would  divide  the  English  forces,  and  lead  them  to  a  country  where  they 
must  be  manifestly  inferior.  In  these  hopes,  they  were  not  much  disap- 
pointed. The  court  of  London,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  indigna- 
tion,.attd  eager  to  procure  the  security  of  Hanover,  entered  into  a  very  expen- 
sive treaty  wiUi  the  court  of  Russia,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  a  body 
of  fi^  thousand  Russians  shoidd  be  ready  to  act  in  the  English  service,  in 
ease  Hanover  should  be  invaddd ;  and  ibr  this  the  ciarina  was  to  receive  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annaally,.  to  be  paid  in  advanee. 

This  treaty  with  the  Russians,  whieh  was  considered  as  a  master-stroke  of 
patios  by  the.  ministry  in  Bngjand, .  soon  appeared  to  be  as  nugatory  as  it 
was  ezpenaif  e»   TkoJdag  ofPnissinlKidkmgQODsideNd  himself  as  guaidisp 
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of  the  ioteiWiU  of  Qwwmmff  and  wu  ttortlod  at  a  troaiy  wyob  tlireiiteBMl  to 
deli^  the  ompiro  witb  ta  am^  of  bafbariaos.  This  monaiohy  whose  taieoto 
were  weU  known  even  at  that  (imey  but  who  has  sinee  booone  so  faaiovs,  bad 
learned  by  his  sasaoity  to  prevent  the  desii^s  of  bis  eneodes  while  yet  begin* 
ningy  and  to  repress  them  by  his  courage  when  they  were  begvn.  He,  there- 
fbrey  took  the  first  opportnoity  to  declare  that  he  woold  not  saker  any  foreign 
forees  to  enter  the  empire*  either  as  auxiliaries  or  as  principals*  This  con- 
summate poiiUeian  had»  it  seems^beon  already  appriaed  of  a  secret  negoti** 
tion  between  the  Russians  and  the  Auslriatts»  by  wiuch  the  latter  were  to  eater 
the  empire,  and  strip  him  of  his  late  conquest  of  Silesia*  Thus  Bnglaad  was 
but  the  dupe  of  Rossiaa  polities ;  she  paid  them  a  large  subsidy  for  entering 
the  empiroy  which  they  had  ahready  determined  to  perform  without  her 
commands* 

The  kittff  of  Buf^and,  whoso  fears  lor  HanoTor  guided  all  Us  counsels,  now 
saw  himself  in  the  sitoatloB  he  most  dreaded.  His  native  dominiona  were 
now  exposed  to  the  resentment  not  only  of  France,  but  of  Prussia  s  and  either 
of  these  was  snftcieal  at  onoe  to  over^run  and  ravage  his  electorale,  while  the 
Russian  subsidiaries  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  lend  him  the  sssaliest 
relict  Treaties  were  once  flM>re  set  on  foot  to  lend  a  precarious  security ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  applied  to,  in  hopes  of  turning  his  resentment 
another  way.  All  that  the  kiag  of  England  wished  was,  to  keep  a  forogn 
enemy  from  invading  Germany ;  and  this  the  idag  of  Prussia  professed  to 
desire  with  equal  ardour.  From  this  similitnde  of  intention,  these  two  mo- 
narchs  were  induced  to  unite  &eir  interests ;  and  as  thev  were  both  inspired 
by  the  same  wish,  they  soon  caote  to  an  agreement,  by  wnieb  they  promised  to 
assistoach  other,  and  to  ptevent  all  foreign  armies  from  enteiing  tiie  empire. 

From  this  new  alliance  both  powers  hoped  to  derive  great  advantages. 
Besides  preserving  the  indepenoence  of  the  Gemmn  states,  which  was  tiw 
ostensible  object,  each  had  a  peculiar  benefit  in  view.  The  king  of  Prussin 
knew  that  the  Anstrians  were  his  secret  enemies,  and  that  the  Rnssians  were 
in  league  with  them  against  him.  An  alMance,  therefore,  with  the  court  of 
Itfndon,  kept  back  the  Russians,  whom  he  dreaded,  aad  gave  him  hopes  of 
punishiag  Anstria,  whom  he  had  long  suspected.  As  for  France,  he  counted 
open  that  as  a  natuial  ally,  whidt  from  its  lon|^  and  hereditary  enmity  with  the 
Anstrians,  would  ever  continue  steadfiut  in  hu  interests.  On  the  other  side, 
the  electcr  of  Hanover  had  still  stronger  expectations  fimn  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  this  alliance.  By  Uus  he  procured  a  near  mid  powerful 
idhr,  vrfaon  he  supposed  the  French  would  not  venture  to  disoblige.  He  con- 
ameind  the  Ausmans  as  naturally  attached  to  his  own  interest  by  gratitude 
and  friendship;  aad  he  suppoaed  that  the  Rnmians  wouM  at  least  continue 
neuter  from  their  former  stipulations  and  subsidy.  The  two  oontracting  powers 
soon  found  themselves  doeeived  in  every  one  of  these  expectationB* 

This  alliaaee  soon  after  gave  birth  to  one  of  an  oppoate  nature,  that  aston- 
ished aU  Bnrope.  The  queen  of  Hungary  had  long  meditated  designs  for 
meovering  Silesia,  which  the  king  of  Prussia  had  invaded  when  she  was  unable 
to  defend  her  native  douunions,  and  kept  possession  of  by  a  rdudant  oonces* 
sioa.  Her  chief  hopes  of  assistance  were  from  Russia;  and  she  expected  that 
the  rest  of  the  powers  In  question  would  continue  neuter.  However,  she  now 
found  by  the  late  treaty  that  all  hex  hopes  of  Russian  assistance  were  firus* 
trated,  as  Bnglaod  was  joined  with  Prussia  to  counleraet  her  intentions.  Thus 
deprived  of  one  ally,  she  sought  about  in  order  to  substitute  another.  8he 
applied  to  France  for  that  purpose ;  and,  to  procure  the  fidewUhip  of  that  oonrt^ 
gave  up  her  barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  which  Bngland  had  been  for  ages  so- 
curing  against  that  power  with  its  blood  and  its  treasures*  By  lUs  entner- 
dinanr  revolution,  the  whole  political  system  of  Burope  aequhred  n  new  aspect^ 
and  (be  treatiss  of  a  century  were  at  onC  blow.renderad  ineffeelnal. 

This  treaty  between  Franoe  and  Anstria  was  no  sooner  mtified,  than  tfan 
caarinn  was  invited  to  accede;  and  she,  unmindful  of  her  anhsidifis  from  Bng- 
land, ardently  embraced  the  pioposaL  A  settlcnmnt  in  the  wostani  partn  of 
Buinno  was  what  that  atate  had  kmg  desired  to  obtmn,  n^  bdh«  pamiMUil  of 
It,  this  fiMCO  northen  ompsre  ttonld  then  pour  down  fresh  foseea  at  anrtimn 
iht  ir**hTfTff  ff^»^  tT*raMftinl  ^  Mmwry  yit4  gwf^  ^^^nttf^it^    Moi 
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Rvffim  alone^  but  Sweden  alao,  wai  bnmght  to  aeeede  by  tbe  itttiiiroef  of 
Franoe ;  and  a  war  between  that  nation  and  Praisia  wai  entered  opohy  thoagb 
eontraiy  to  tbe  inolinations  of  the  Tespective  kings. 

The  forces  of  (he  eootending  powers  were  now  drawn  oat  in  the  foUowinf 
manner.  Eof^land  opposed  France,  in  America,  Asia,  and  on  the  ocean. 
France  attacked  HanoTcr  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  country  the  king 
of  Pmsaia  andertook  to  protect,  while  England  promised  lum  troops  and 
money  to  assist  his  operations.  Then  again  Austria  bad  her  aims  on  the  domi- 
nions of  Prussia,  and  drew  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  the  same  designs.  In 
these  Tiews  she  was  seconded  by  France  and  Sweden,  and  by  Russia,  who 
had  hopes  of  acquiring  a  settlement  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Such  were  the 
different  combinations  which  were  formed  to  begin  the  general  war,  wliile  the 
rest  of  tbe  powers  continued  anxious  spectators  of  the  contention. 

The  preparations  for  war  were  first  began  on  the  side  of  Austria,  who  had 
engaged  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  the  general  dispute.  Great  armaments 
were  therefore  put  on  foot  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  while  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  under  a  pretence  of  military  parade^  drew  together  about  sixteen 
thousand  men,  which  were  posted  in  a  stroug  situation  at  Pirna.  But  the 
latent  of  these  preparations  was  soon  perceived  by  the  vigilant  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  be  ordered  his  minister  at  the  court  of  Vienna  to  demand  a  clear  OKpla* 
BAtiott,  and  to  extort  proper  assurances  of  the  amicable  intentions  of  that 
coort  To  this  demand  he  at  first  received  an  evasive  answer ;  and  when  he 
had  ordered  bis  minister  to  insist  upon  an  open  reply,  wbeUier  the  empress 
queen  was  lor  peace  or  war,  and  whether  she  had  any  intentions  to  attack  him 
mat  or  the  next  year,  an  ambiguous  answer  was  still  returned.  He  now, 
therefore,  thought  proper  to  suspend  all  negotiations,  and  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country  rather  than  to  wait  for  it  in  his.  own. 

He  aooordingly  entered  Saxony  with  a  large  army,  and,  in  the  usual  strain 
of  dviUty,  demanded  from  the  elector  a  passage  through  his  dominions,  which 
he  well  knew  the  possessor  was  not  able  to  refuse.  In  the  mean  time,  he  dis- 
f  Qised  his  saspicions  of  the  elector's  having  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
his  enemies,  and  professed  himself  extremely  pleased  with  that  potentate's 
promises  of  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  But,  to  carry  on  the  deceit,  he  en* 
treated,  that,  as  the  elector's  troops  were  totally  unnecessary  in  consequence 
of  his  pacific  disposition,  he  would  disband  them  for  the  present,  as  he  could 
Bot  have  any  occasion  for  their  services. 

This  was  a  proposal  the  elector  neither  expected  nor  was  willing  to  comply 
with.  He  rejected  the  request  with  disdain;  and  the  king,  who  probably 
caaied  it  to  fa!e  refosed,  resolved  to  turn  the  occurrence  to  his  own  advantage. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Saxon  camp,  that,  though  a  small  army  could 
defend  it  against  the  most  numerous  forces,  yet  the  same  difliculty  attended 
the  quitting  it  tbat.impeded  the  enemy  from  storming  it  Of  this  his  Prussian 
najesty  took  the  advantage ;  and  by  blocking  up  every  avenue  of  egress,  ho 
cat  off  the  provisions  of  the  Saxon  army ;  and  the  whole  body  was  soon 
rednoed  to  capitulate,  fie  took  care  to  incorporate  the  common  soldiers  into 
his  own  army  and  the  officers  who  refused  to  serve  under  him  he  made 
priioaers. 

The  king  of  PrussiSt  thus  launched  into  a  tumult  of  war,  with  all  the  most 
potent  states  of  Europe  against  him,  and  England  onlv  in  alliance,  went  te* 
I'ard  with  a  vigour  that  exceeded  what  history  can  shew,  and  that  may  be 
iacredlble  to  posterity.  King  only  of  a  very  small  territory,  and  assisted  hf 
an  slly  whose  situation  was  too  remote  to  give  him  any  considerable  succours, 
sttaeked  and  sortonnded  by  bis  enemies,  be  still  opposed  them  on  every  side. 
He  invades  Bohemia,  defeats  the  Austrian  general  at  Lowositi,  [a.  d.  1767. 
retreats,  begins  his  second  campaign  with  another  victory  near  Prague,  Is 
upon  tbe  point  of  taking  that  city,  bot  by  a  temerity  inspired  by  sucoeM, 
luffers  a  defeat  at  Kolin.  Still,  however,  onoonqoered,  "  Fortune,"  said  he; 
"  has  turned  her  back  upon  me  this  day.  I  ought  to  have  expeoted  it  She 
i*  a  female,  and  I  am  no  gallant  Success  often  occasions  a  destructive  con* 
Meace.  Another  time  we  will  do  beUer."  We  have  instances  of  thousands 
vho  gain  battlea ;  bnt  no  general  ever  before  him  aoknowlodgad  Ws  eriorsi 
•xsspt  Csesar. 

19.  3  k 
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WtallMlrfftgiflM  ftf  tut  fDiMiMtytyriMpi)ei*vr%li^ni  «i  t^p^^ 
mui  iiAie  memed  tourily  to  tmte  tt MM  hcji  tads  <i m  lilm.  One  diwrtcr  M** 
lowed  upon  the  back  of  another.  The  fi«M¥Mna«8,  vIm  were  jefned  %Mi 
Mil  4>y  btx'frestyinth  BnglMrf,  bad  «raied  in  <Mb  faTonr,  and  were  oein- 
■landed  by  tbe  dofce  ef  CamboliiBld,  who  appeared,  trom  the  begiiiDUigr,  sea* 
eible  of  tbe  ineoffioiency  of  bis  tro«^  to  Ikoe  tiM  enemy,  by  wbom  be  wat 
greatly  c^t-miaibered.  He  w«b  driven  beyond  tbe  Weser,  tbe  paaeajge  of 
wbkAi  triigbt  have  beeO  diepvted  with  some  seoeess ;  yet  dm  Freaek  w«n 
perniHted  to  pass  unmolested.  Tbe  Haeeiverran  aimy  trae  mw  drives  frooi 
one  part'Of  the  coantry  to  enotber,  tiH  ftt  length  it  made  a  stand  aear  a  vtik^ 
called  ffastenbeck,  where  it  was  hoped  tbe  mnabers-of  1lie<eBemy  wontdlmve 
tbe  least  opportooity  of  coming  to  ^a  generarleotioi.  Bat  tbe  weaker  armfr 
was  still  obli|?ed  to  retire,  atid,  after  a  feeble  «flbrt^  left  tbe  ield'of  bitttle  ee 
the  French,  who  were  not  remiss  in  tit^img  tbe  porsait.  The  Haiioiertlatt 
foroes  retired  towards  Stade ;  by  wbiob  taieaos  tbey  marched  into  a  coauiif 
Miere  they 'ooiitd* neither  procote  pnrrnrioae,  aor  yat  attack  tfie  eoemy  witt 
hopes  of -socoess.  Unable,  fhereftife,  by  tbeir  sitaalion  to  escape,  or  by  tMr 
itrafifctb  to  advance,  they  were  coitfpelled  to  sigfn  a  ea^tnlsMioii,  Ivy  wbiob  iim 
Whole  body  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  dispersed  etfto  diifereat  ^faartens  of 
eant<mffient.  By  this  remarkable  capitolatioa,  wbiob  was  caUed  the  frealf . 
bf  ^loster-i^even,  Hanover  was  obliged  to  sabant  peaeeeUv  to  tbe  Fieatili, 
trbo  mm  iirere  deteiaiioed  to  turn  apon  the  king  nf  THunsia  ulth  nndiminlshiMl 
felloes. 

Tbe  "sflimtioB  of  Ibis  tnoaaieh  was  beeome  desperate  ;morwoald^aaBaiiJRaB» 
itf^t  discover  bow  be  coald  extricate  himself  fiam  'bis  diitelties.  Urn 
.Preiilfrfo#ees,iiow  united,  iavaded  bit  dombiiony  on<0Qe)flide,  oommaadedlqf 
marechal  Broglio.  The  ^Rasiilans,  who  for  sometime  had  hovered o'vcr  kia 
OBfpire,  under  theoondootof  general  ApraCKili,iaU  at  ouoe  faasteDed  oawaifl  to 
overwhelm  1ii«i,  marking  their  way  with  ^laogfater  and  esaeitgr.  \k  laige 
body  of -Anstrians 'entered  Silesia ;  and  penetrating  as  ftBr<as  Arealao,  jagaed 
to  the  strong  fortress  of  ScAiweldalts,  vtAdob,  alter  aia  obstinate  defeaee,  they 
Obliged  <to  surrender.  Another  army  of  the  eame  poaier  entered  IJBaatil^ 
Beade  themselves  masters  of  Zittaa, -and,  etiH  pveseing  forward,  laid  Beriia 
tin#Mr  *eonfribntloti.  On  another  qtiaiHer,  a  iiody  of  <tweiity-two  'thoosaad 
Swedes  ptereed  into  Prussian  Pomerairia,  took  tbe  'to#B8  df  Aoekun  and 
Demmin,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the  whole  ooaotry.  ia  this  asaltitade  of 
ilivtaders,1tiwlis  lb  vain  that  the  king  of  Prussia  fboed  about  to  -every  incur- 
sion, thougb  his  enemies  fled  before  him :  while  he  paianed  one  body,einolber 
penetrdted  from  behind ;  and  even  while  he  was  Tiolorioas,  bis  deiuiBioas 
^ere  eve^r  -de^  'dimloisbing.  The  greatest  pmt  of  Ms  temitaiy  ^waa  laid 
tntder  cdntHbittion ;  most  of>hiS'Stroog  cities  were  taken;  ■andimiiad'no  re- 
iOttYees  but  in  the  generosity  of  4be  British  parliament  and'bisawnexAeoeiva 
abilities. 

Tho'suecouw  dflhte 'English  <cotfld  be  of  -very  littie  advantage  to  bim,  pav^ 
tiMrie#ly'U8  the  Htekuoverians  were  restrained  l^  taeaty  from  aeisag  in  bia 
fo¥our.  Tli\»  mioistry,  however,  'bonscious  that  something  sbould  bo  done, 
planned  an  enterprise  against  the  coast  of  France,  which,  by  causing  adsver> 
itou'in  fhattiiert  of  the  kingdom,  would  draw  off  tbe  attention  of  the  enemy 
fiwm  Prusete,  'end  give  that  monarch  time  to  respin.  Beside  tins  iateBitioa« 
Bogland  also  hoped  to  give  a  Mow  to  the  French  amtine,  bff4eetsoying  eaeh 
flbips  as  were  building  or  were  laid  up  in  tbe  barbonr  of  Reobefort,  agaiast 
tritiobeity  their  operations  were  priaclpallv  intended.  Tbe  flngltsb  miaiatiy 
kept  tbe  object  of  their  enterprise  a  profoand  seesot;  and  Praaae  was  for 
some  time  filled  with  apprehensions,  till  atlength  tbo  fleet  jappearod<>ir  Boobe- 
fort«  where  the  commanders  spent  eome  time  in  detrbevati^g  how  to  proceed. 
After  consultation,  It  was  determined  to  secure  the  littie  island  of  Aix,  an 
dvsv'oonqttest,  and  of  no  benefit  to  tbe  invaders.  In  the  mean  time,  tiie  aulltia 
Of  the  country,  recovering  from  their  consternation,  bad  leisure  to  assemble, 
^attdlbere*  was  the  appearance  of  twooamps  on  shore.  Tboooammndeia^  who* 
from  the  badness  of  tbe  weather,  were  prevented  from  knidtng,now  bena  ta 
Ibar^greaterdaBgen  4bwsi  the  eaemy  on  land.  .Tbeytook  into  oansidefatioa 
tbe  badness  of  tiie  coast,  tiie  danger  of  landing,  Uie  tbne  tbe.taty.taad. 


;  and  thojr  WMSiooiuilj  rMK>liied,|(^reiBai  han^e^witliOttt  mal^x^i; 

From  this  exp^ili9B».t^«lbf€,  ik^kkngofl^niisiaiiti^pedTery  little  advan* 
ta^ai  aad  tin  dtfspoodaaoe  aau^nff  the  ISogUsh  was  so  gi'eat,  that  the  ministry 
Iftd  thosghta  of  pvias  ^P  bis  caase  entirely.  It  was  supposed  that  no  mili-. 
tary  oflorta  oovid  save  him ;  and  that  the  only  hope  remaioinfc  was  to  nial^& 
the  beat  leama  possiUe  for  him  with  bis  Tiotorioos  enemies  The  Ling  ofEiig- 
lasid  was  adually  meditating  a  Degotratioii  of  tuis  ^aio^e,  when  his  distressed 
ally  expostalaled  with  him  to  the  followiog  p.vrpoj»e.  *Ms  it  possible  that 
yoor  oMJesty  eaa  have  so  litUe  fortilude  and  oonstaacy,  as  to  be  dispirited^ 
ay  a  amail  reverse  of  fortune?  Aro  our  affiiim  so  cumous  that  they  canoot 
he  repaired?  -Consider  the  alep  you  have  made  me  ond<*rtake ;  and  reiiiem-, 
ber  yoa  are  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortunes.  I  sitould  never  bave  abandoned^ 
my  former  alUanoes  hat  Car  yoar  flattering  assurances.  I  do  not  now  repeo,^ 
of  the  tieaty  ooBcladed  between  us;  but  I.  entreat  tbat^ou  will  not  iuglo-. 
doasiy  leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  o^y  enemies,  after  having  broiii^ht  \ipon  ma 
ail  the  powers  of  Europe."  In  this  terrible  situatioa,  £o|{Uad  resolved,  morcj 
iroo  motives  of  geaerosity  than  of  interest,  to  support  ^is  declining  causey 
aad  saaoeaa*  thai  for  a  long  time  fled  her  arms,  began  to  return  with  double 
a^and^K  The  afibrts  of  the  parliament  only  rose  by  defeat;  and  every) 
laaaaice  aeenad  to  aagment  with  moUiptied  disajpipointmen^^  ' 

CHAP.  LII. 
OaoaOE  II.  (cONTINtlBD.)— A.  B.  1767  to  1760. 

Til  a  VmI  v^<^9  the  quarter  on  which  success  first  began  to  daivsu  upop  thq 
British  %Tnf^,  Tl^  V&f  in  our  Asiatic  territories  had  never  been  wholly  sos- 
ppnde^.  jt  was  carried  on  at  first  bj^  both  nations  under  the'  colour  of  lendr 
Kg  a*!^^^^  to  ^^  contending  chiefs  of  the  country ;  but  the  allies  sooi| 
heaame  the  principals  in  the  contention.  This  war  at  first,  and  for  a  long 
time  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  carried  on  with  doobtfol  sue* 
af  as ;  hat  at  length  th^  aflfairs  of  the  English  seemed  tp  gain  the  ascendancy^ 
by  Uie  copdoct  of  ]i|r.  Cl|ve.  This  gentleman  had  at  first  entered  thp  com- 
pany'* servica  ia  a  civil  capacity  ;  bat»  finding  his  talents  more  adapted  to 
war.  he  gave  up  his  clerkship,  a^d  joined  ainoag  the  troops  as  a  volunteer. 
pis  aouraga,  which  is  all  th^t  subordinate  officers  can  at  first  shew,  soon 
^aaame  reipafkiible  ]  b(it  his  conduct,  expedition,  and  military  skill,  soon 
after  became  so  conspicuous,  as  to  raise  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the  army. 

Tbf  first  advaataga  that  was  obtai^^d  fro9i  his  activity  and  courage  was 
tike  alaaring  tha  proYiace  of  Arcot.  Soon  after,  the  French  geqeral  was 
tah^a  prisoqer,  f  a4  ^^  nabob,  whom  the  English  supported,  was  reinstated 
in  the  governiaf  at  Qf  which  1^^  had  formerly  been  deprived. 

The  Frenc||.  4? ^coorfiged  by  these  misfortunes,  and  sensible  of  their  own 
Isfariprity  in  tajs  part  oi  the  globe,  sent  over  a  commissary  to  Europe  to 
yeatore  peace.  ^  convention,  between  the  two  companies,  was  accordingly 
goaclnded;  importing  that  tbe  territories  taken  on  either  side  since  the  con- 
fl9f ioo  of  the  Ifist  peace  should  be  restored ;  that  the  nabobs  advanced  by 
the  influence  of  either  party  should  be  acknowledged  by  both  ;  and  that  for 
Iha  future  af  ithar  shpufd  interfere  in  the  differences  that  sjhomd  arise  between 
the  priq^ses  of  tbe  cpfintry, 

This  cassatipPr  which  promised  fucb  lasting  tranquillity,  was,  nevertheless, 
bat  of  short  dpratiop.  Compacts  made  between  trading  companies  can  never 
be  of  long  continuance,  whep  advantage  is  opposed  to  good  faith.  In  a  fea^ 
ppnthSy  |iloth  s^des  renewed  their  operations,  no  longer  under  the  name  ol 
aoxiliarias,  bat  as  rivals  jn  ^TmB^  in  government,  and  in  comTnercc.  It  i? 
nat  saAciently  kaown  what  were  the  motives  of  this  infraction ;  but  wherever 
there  is  trade  there  is  avarice,  and  that  is  a  passiop  v^hich  overleaps  the 
iH^aad^  of  equity.  Certain  it  is.  that  the  prince  of  the  greatest  power  in  that 
aaiw^ry  dealared  war  against  fhe  Bnglish  from  motivfii  pf  jp^ipaa)  t^nP^V' 
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ibent,  and,  levyfiig  *  wammns  army,  hud  fiege  toCaloatta,  one  of  Um  priaii* 
pal  British  forts  in  that  part  of  the  world,  bat  which  was  not  in  a  atate  of 
atroDgth  to  defend  itself  against  the  attadi  even  of  barharians.  The  fort  was 
taken,  having  been  deserted  by  the  commander ;  and  the  garrison,  to  the  nam* 
ber  of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  persons,  were  made  prisoners. 

They  expected  the  nsnal  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  there* 
fore  the  less  Tigorous  in  their  defence;  but  they  soon  found  what  mercy  was  to 
be  expected  from  a  sava^^  conqueror.  They  trere  all  crowded  together  into  m 
narrow  prison,  called  the  BHiek-HoIe,  of  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and 
receiving  air  only  by  two  small  iron  windows  to  the  west,  which  by  no  means 
aflbrded  a  solBcient  circulation.  It  is  terrible  to  reflect  on  the  situation  of 
theseunfortunatemen,shut  up  in  this  narrow  place,  in  the  burning  climatoof  the 
Bast,  and  suffocating  each  other.  Their  first  efforts,  upon  pe  roei  vtng  the  effects 
of  their  horid  confinement,  were  to  break  open  the  door  of  their  prison ;  but, 
as  it  opened  inward,  they  soon  found  it  impossible.  They  next  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  compassion  or  the  avidity  of  the  guard,  by  offering  bun  a  laige  son 
of  money  for  his  assistance  in  removing  them  to  separate  prisons ;  but  with 
tills  he  was  not  able  to  comply,  as  the  viceroy  was  asleep,  and  no  person 
dared  to  disturb  him.  They  were  now  left  to  die  without  hopes  of  relief;  and 
the  whole  prison  was  filled  with  groans,  shrieks,  contest,  and  despair.  This 
turbulence,  however,  soon  after  sunk  into  a  calm  still  more  hideous ;  their 
efforts  of  strength  and  courage  were  over,  and  an  expiring  languor  succeeded. 
In  tha  morning,  when  the  keepers  came  to  visit  the  prison,  all  was  horror, 
silence,  and  desolation.  Of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered  alive, 
twenty-three  only  survived,  and  of  these  the  greatest  part  died  of  putrid  fevers 
apon  being  set  free. 

The  destruction  of  this  important  fortress  served  to  interrupt  the  pros- 
perous successes  of  the  English  company.  But  the  fortune  of  Mr.  CUve, 
oaoked  by  the  activity  of  an  Bnglish  fleet  under  adiuiral  Watson,  still  turned 
the  scale  in  their  favour.  Among  the  number  of  those  who  felt  the  power  of 
the  English  >n  this  part  of  the  world,  was  the  famous  Tollagee  Angria,  a  pira^ 
tical  prince,  who  had  long  infested  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  made  the  pnaoea 
on  the  coast  his  tributaries.  He  maintained  a  large  number  of  galleys,  and 
with  these  he  attacked  the  largest  ships,  and  almost  ever  with  success.  As 
the  company  had  been  greatly  harassed  by  his  depredations,  they  Tcsolved  to 
subdue  such  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  attack  him  m  his  own  fortress.  In  pur* 
■nance  of  this  resolution,  admiral  Watson  and  colonel  Clive  sailed  into  his 
harbour  of  Geriah ;  and  thouf^h  they  sustained  a  warm  fire  as  they  entered,  yet 
they  soon  threw  all  his  fieet  into  flames,  and  obliged  his  fort  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  conquerors  found  there  a  large  quantity  of  warlike  stores, 
and  effects  to  a  considerable  value. 

From  this  conquest  colonel  Clive  proceeded  to  take  revenge  for  the  cruelty 
practised  upon  the  English  at  Calcutta ;  and,  having  arrived  at  Ballaaore  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  be  met  with  little  opposition  either  to  the  fleet  or  the 
army,  till  they  came  before  Calcutta,  which  seemed  resolved  to  stand  a  regu- 
lar siege.  As  soon  as  the  admiral,  wiUi  two  ships,  arrived  before  the  town, 
he  received  a  furious  fire  from  all  the  batteries,  which  he  soon  returned  with 
still  greater  execution,  and  in  less  tiian  two  hours  obliged  them  to  abandon 
their  fortifications.  By  these  means,  the  English  took  possession  of  the  two 
strongest  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  but  that  of  Geriah  they 
demolished  to  the  ground. 

Soon  after  these  successes,  Hughly,  a  city  of  great  trade,  was  reduced  with 
as  little  difiiculty  as  the  former ;  aod  all  the  viceroy's  storehouses  and  grana- 
ries were  destroyed.  In  order  to  repair  these  losses,  this  barbarous  prince 
assembled  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  tiiousand  foot,  and  pro* 
fessed  a  firm  resolution  of  expelling  the  English  from  all  the  settlements  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  his  march,  colonel  Clive, 
obtaining  a  reinforcement  of  men  from  the  admiral's  ships,  advanced  with  his 
little  army  to  fight  these  numerous  forces.  He  attacked  the  enemy  in  three 
oolnmns ;  and,  though  the  numbers  were  so  disproportioned,  victory  soon 
declared  in  favour  of  the  English.  This,  as  well  as  several  other  victories 
gained  by  this  commander  against  such  a  numerous  enemy,  teach  us  m 
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to  wondtr  at  tiMie  ottaqooati  irtiicli  were  i^ned  Ibntterijr  by  Baropean 
troops  Of  er  tbia  weak  and  effemioate  people.  Indeed,  wkat  can  slaTish  Asia* 
tic  troops  do  against  an  army,  however  small,  hardened  by  discipline,  and 
anifluited  by  honour?  All  the  costoms,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  Aidatics, 
tend  to  effeminate  the  body,  and  dispirit  the  mind.  When  we  coneeive  a  body 
of  men  led  op  to  the  attack  dressed  in  long  silk<en  garments,  with  no  other 
oonrage. than  what  opium  can  inspire,  ao  other  fears  from' a  defeat  bat  of 
changing  their  tyrant,  with  their  chief  commander  raonoted  on  an  elephant, 
and  cooseqnently  a  more  conspfcooos  olject  of  aim,  their  artillery  drawn  by 
oxen,  impatient  and  furious  on  the  sfightest  wound,  every  soldier  among  them 
unaoquainted  with  cool  intrepidity,  which  provides  against  danger,  and  only 
ighting  by  the  same  fory  that  raises  their  passions ;  u  we  consider  all  these 
dreumstances,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  European  victories,  and  that  two 
or  three  thousand  men  are  able  to  defeat  the  largest  armies  they  can  bring- 
into  the  field.  All  the  heroism  of  a  Cyrus,  or  an  Alexander,  in  this  view,  will 
sink  in  our  esteem,  and  no  longer  continue  the  object  of  admiration. 

A  victory  so  easily  acquired  by  a  small  body  of  foreigners  soon  rendered 
the  viceroy  of  Bengal  contemptible  to  his  subjects  at  home.  His  cowardice 
now  rendered  him  despicable,  and  his  former  cruelty  odious.  A  conspiracy, 
therefore,  was  projected  against  him  by  Ali  Khan,  bis  prime  minister;  and 
the  English,  having  private  intimations  of  the  design,  resolved  to  second  it 
with  all  their  endeavours.  Accordingly, .  colonel  Clive,  knowing  that  he  had 
a  friend  in  the  enemy's  camp,  marched  forward,  and  soon  came  up  wiUi  the 
vicseroy,  who  had  by  this  time  recruited  his  army,  and  fitted  it  once  more  for 
action.  After  a  short  contest,  however,  Clive  was  as  usual  victorious ;  the 
whole  Indian  army  was  put  to  flight,  and  rooted  with  terrible  slaughter.  All 
Khan, who  first  incited  his  master  to  this  undertaking,  had  hitherto  concealed 
his  attachments  to  the  English,  till  be  saw  there  was  no  danger  from  his  per- 
fidy. But,  upon  the  assurance  of  the  victory,  be  openly  espoused  the  side  of 
the  conquerors;  and  in  consequence  of  his  private  service,  was  solemnly 
proclaimed,  by  colonel  Clive,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  the 
room  of  the  former  nabob,  who  was  solemnly  deposed,  and  soon  after  pot  to 
death  by  his  perfidious  successor. 

The  English,  having  placed  a  viceroy  on  the  throne,  (for  the  Mogul  bad 
long  lost  all.  power  in  India,)  took  care  to  exact  socb  stipulations  in  their  own 
favour,  as  would  secure  them  the  possession*  of  the  country  whenever  they 
thought  proper  to  resume  their  authority.  They  were  gratified  in  their 
avarice  to  its  extreme  wish ;  and  that  wealth  which  they  had  plundered  from 
slaves  in  India,  they' were  resolved  to  employ  in  making  slaves  at  home. 

From  the  conquest  of  the  Indians,  colonel  Clive  turned  to  the  humbling  of 
the  French,  who  had  long  disputed  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Chan- 
denagore,  a  French  settlement  higher  up  the  Ganges  than  Calcntto,  was  coai- 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  English  arms.  The  goods  and  money  found  in  this 
place  were  considerable ;  but  the  chief  damage  the  French  sustained  was 
from  the  ruin  of  this  their  chief  settlement  on  the  Ganges,  by  which  they  had 
long  divided  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  Thus,  in  one  cam- 
paign, which  was  carried  on  by  the  activity  of  Clive,  and  seconded  by  the 
operations  of  the  admirals  WaUon  and  Pococke,  the  English  became  pos- 
aessed  of  a  territory  superior  in  wealth,  fertility,  extent,  and  the  number  of 
ite  inhabitants,  to  any  part  of  Europe.  Above  two  millions  sterling  were 
paid  to  the  company  and  the  survivors  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  at  Cal- 
eutto;  the  soldiers  and  seamen  shared  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  tlie 
English  power  became  irresistible  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

This  success  was  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  French  ministry ;  and  it  is  sup- 
Msed  that  even  the  Dutch  entertained  some  jealousy  of  this  growing  greatness. 
To  make  some  degree  of  opposition,  the  king  of  France  sent  out  a  con- 
siderable reinforcement  under  the  command  of  general  Lally,  an  Irishman, 
from  whose  great  experience  sanguine  hopes  were  conceived.  Lally  was  one 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  French  service,  but  the  most  unfit  man  in  the 
world  to  be  connected  with  a  trading  company,  as  he  was  fierce,  proud,  and 
precipitate,  not  without  a  mixture  of  avarice,  which  tempted  him  to  share  in 
.  tbeir  gain.     He  bad  been  from  his  youth  bred  up  to  arms,  and  earned  the 
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apMJt  »g  dia)riyto»  l»  >  j^rity  ■■tin— ^ !»  jlMt  •htt^  tt^ 
wnrfee  reqoktd  i  to  idaxatioa* 

Under  tte  gnUlance  oC  Ihia  wkubsicAft  bmhv  tba  affiur»  of  Ifae  Fi«Mb  §m 
Mine  time  aoened  ta  wear  a  faM  of  iiiommu  Ho  took  fron  thoXagiialitMv 
aflUlomentof  Fort  84.  Dofvid*  aad  plnnderod  tlw  oovatiyoftko  kii^afTiift. 
jora»  in  allianoe  with  the  enemjr*  Ho  ttoi  aatcred  the  proiinoe  of  Aicol^  maA 
prepared  tot  lajFioR  aiege  to  Madraa.  the  aUef  aettlaneat  «f  iha  Bayfiah  o» 
the  ooaat  of  CorooMuadaki  Ia  tha  aiega  of  thia  important  plaoo»  a  giaata» 
variety  of  difteulties  piesa«bed  than  he  had  expected  or  prepared  far.  Tha 
artillery  of  the  garntoa  waa  weU  vmnaf  ed^  while  on  the  other  aide  the  Fceaoh 
aoldiera  acted  with  the  graalatt  timi&y;  nor  did  oien  the  eaoncil  of  Poa- 
dbherry  leoond  the  ardour  of  the  general.  It  was  in  vain  that  LaU^  attempted^ 
ta  lead  on  hia  men  to  a  breach  that  had  been  practieable  for  aeveral  dafo;  it 
conliaaed  open  lor  a  fortaifht*  and  not  one  dared  to  ventore  the  •ryimh.  To 
add  to  hia  embarraasmonte,  he  waa  very  ill  anppHed  with  provhdena,  and 
he  found  the  ganiaon  had  received  a  reinforcement.  Deapairiag,  therafefa» 
of  aacceas,  he  raiaed  the  uege,  and  thm  so  intimidated  hia  troapa»  that 
th^  aeemed  quite  dispirited  in  evenr  sacceeding  operation. 

Bot  while  BOGoeaa  waa  thoa  donbtAil  between  the  contending  naliona,  a 
iwptare  seemed  to  bo  in  preparation  upon  a  quarter  where  the  l^lish  least 
CKpected.  The  Dulohy  under  prcteace of  reinforcing  their  garrisons  in  Bengal, 
equipiped  aeven  ships,  which  were  ordered  to  sail  op  the  Ganges,  and  reader 
their  fort  at  Ghiosura  so  formidable  aa  to  exdade  aU  other  nationa  ftwn  the 
saltpetre  trade,  which  was  carried  on  there,  and  thus  monopoliae  so  banefl* 
ejal  a  eomoMdity.  Thia  design,  hewofver,  colonel  Olive  thought  proper  to 
oppose.  He  aceordingljr  sent  the  Putoh  commander  a  letter,  informing  him 
that  he  could  not  permit  his  landing,  and  marehing  his  forces  to  the  fort 
intended,  as  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  detriaMutal  to  the  comaMree  of 
Burope.  To  tins  message  the  Dutchman  replied,  that  he  had  no  aucb  designs 
of  moBopoly  as  were  imputed  to  him,  and  he  oolj  requeatad  the  liberty  to 
land  and  refresh  his  troops;  which  request,  seemiaglj  so  reasonabfo, waa 
quickly  granted.  However,  the  Dutch  commander  eontiaued  aubmissive  no 
longer  than  he  supposed  himself  unable  to  act  with  vigour ;  for,  as  soon  as  he 
knew  that  the  sbipa  which  were  to  seoond  his  operations  were  come  op  the 
alver,  be  boldly  began  his  march  to  Chinsnra,  and  took  several  small  vessda 
bdooging  to  the  Bnglish  in  his  passage  up  the  river,  to  retaliata  the  affront 
lie  pretended  to  have  received. 

Wbetiier  the  Calcutta  Indiaman  was  aent  ant  upon  thia  oooasion  to  appose 
the  Dutch,  or  whether  it  waa  only  pursuing  its  voyage  down  the  river  to 
Bngland,is  not  known ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  ahe  was  preveated  by  the  Dutch 
commander  from  going  onward,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta  with  the 
eotanplaiats  of  this  treatment  to  colonel  Clive.  The  colonel  was  aot  alow  in 
vindicating  ibe  honour  of  his  country ;  and,  as  there  happened  to  be  threo 
India  ships  at  that  time  in  the  harbour,  be  gave  them  instant  orders  to  meet 
the  Dutch  fleet,  and  sink  them  if  they  offisred  to  resist.  This  command  was 
obeyed  with  great  alacrity ;  bot,  after  a  few  broadsides  on  either  side,  the 
Dutch  eoBunander  struck,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  followed  his  eafmple. 
The  victoiy  being  thus  obtaiaed,  without  any  great  damage,  captain  Wilson, 
who  commanded  in  the  expedition,  took  possession  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
and  seat  their  men  prisoners  to  fke  Bm^lish  fort ;  while  about  the  saase  time 
their  land  forces  were  defeated  by  colonel  Ford,  sent  by  Clive  upon  that  duty* 
TUs  contest  threatened  a  now  rupture  In  that  part  of  the  world ;  bot  a  nego- 
tiation soon  after  ensuing,  the  Dutch  wisely  gave  way  to  a  power  they  were 
not  able  to  withstand,  and  were  content  to  sit  down  with  the  loss. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  operatiops  against  the  French  were  carried  on  with 
much  more  splendid  saccess.  The  troops,  beaded  by  colonel  Coote,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  possessed  of  prudence  and  bravery,  marched  against  gaoeral 
Lally,  resolved  to  come  to  a  decisive  engagement  On  hb  mardi,  he  took  the 
town  of  Wandewash ;  he  afterwards  reduced  the  fortress  of  Caraagoly ,  and  at 
length  came  up  with  the  French  general,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  decliniag 
the  eiigagement.  In  the  morning  eariy  the  French  advanced  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Bnglish  line,  and  the  cannonading  began  vith 
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tin ttadt  tiro  in  the  iJIWMon,  when  tte  ¥&emdk  %kwwmfymmi  flai  -tMri 
iMr  mmp^  wUdli  tfieyvi  qvfoldiy  uibMiiiWiid,  lomD^  their  bag^iVey  «i 
«Bd  the  field  •(  hmtUe,  to  the^aqneim. 

The  refakiDf  ^e  «ity  irf  Arecft  wai  the  •oemefoonee  ^  thie  -wkttotf^ 
tMfthiag  wm  remasBcd  to  Ihe  IVeotib,  ofjdl  liieir  fciwer  deiiiiiii  wig  In  Indin, 
hat  the  strongs  town  of  FoadiobenyY  *eir  Ini^peet  nod  nwot  henmiM  wetHm^ 
niont.  Thn  city,  vhieh  ims  tie  capUnl  *of  4m  Pwnth  oftaMehnHBHU  in  iniia, 
•soeededy  ih  tiie  doye  <€  kg  proayerity,  oH  other  ■avopean  Austoriee  there,  in 
trade,  opolenee,  and  spfoBaonr-;  and  whatever  wealth  4he  Preach  wM  *i>aa- 
aeeeed,  after  repeated  loeees,  wn8«depo«itod  there,  At  aann  na  <fae  fuilHtawa 
nijaouiR  were  rediwed,  oelonel  Coote  eat  down  heiiM  Ihe  niey,  ditimunedea 
iMehnde  tt  hy  land,  aMe  adeifral  9tev«iit  ehwtiap  the  hariMmr  liy  eea.  A  regn> 
ler  sicffe  was  at  thaft  tlaie  4Bipfaotlo«%le,  from  ihe  foriodical  mine  wUeh  in 
that  Mnate  ^woold  not  <hil  ee  ohrtraU  wH  each  wpendiaaB.  Howof  er«iieiAer 
fho  iMM  wor  the  iadlenienoy  of  tieolimate  wvue  «Me  «e  nbate  the  ardonr  «f 
Ihe  hcfsiegers ;  the'Klodkade  wta  centiinicd,  and  Ihe  garrison  was  pressed  in 
anch  a  nmaiiei,  that  it  was  fodoeed  to  eaBticmo  distoss.  Thoagh  the  Fresnh 
aoldhna  wvpr  ehligcd  to  Ihod  -on  <dogs  and  eats,  LaNy  the  ooaimander  wsis 
imjisihied  to  hold  oat  to  Ihe  -liist.  la  the  inidst  of  the  garrisoa's  distsesa^ 
Ibrtnne aeemed  to aive anoppoi^anity of  velicl^  had  it tbeen aeinod  with «iganB» 
One  cCtlRNie  lenMe  tempests,  'coninon  in  elMt  4iliaiailev  wveeiced  a  large  past 
oTttRB  CogMi  fleet  ttiat  w^as  Wecking  op  ihe  harboar.  UNy  wvole  the  aoit 
yitsaiuft  letters  to  flie  French  residents  at  tiie  Dnhdi  smiiMnenls,to  be  sn^ 
piiod  wM  provisions;  bat,  to  his  wotiMoation,  iaaiead  of  seeing  the  Freneh 
MMB^aonring  to  his  veHef,  he  «nly  saw.  In  less  tlN«  ibnr  d^s,  the  Saglhii 
admiral  again  eotering  the  harboar,  hnviagi«pnliied  the  damage  he  liad  latelf 
onomiatfl.  Ully,  howevwr,  still  dt^wnined  to  hold  oot,  nnd  with  n  anvage 
■ohaiinacy  saw  4im  troops  Inlf  oonsoming  with  fMgim  4tDd  faudnw  roand  hun. 
At  leni^,  finding  that  a  t>roach  had  l>een  made  so  the  mropart^wnd  that  an 
«o«n  than "one day's provieion  reasalaod,  tiepennilled a  signal  leheamde te 
weaidng  tmatllHies.  '¥et  the  strong «pervoraeDess  of  his  temper  cstjaiisd.;  he 
neat  a^pnper  iHod  wMi  repromdws  sgainst  the  BagHsh,  nnd  alleged  that  he 
ironM  tKlt  twat  tipon  tionoavahle  tenas  wM  an  noemy  that  had  transgnasnod 
all  the  4a wa  itftioneur.  He  onrrenderod  the  <plaee, net  in  Msnnm  pessen,  hwt 
ycimililul  aome^afarlorsigeeis  in  thegnvnson  to  obtaia  terms afioapttulmioa. 
This^ooaqnestpnt  an  end  so  the  poww  of  Pramoean  ladia.  The  ohier  paat  0t 
<ho  territory  and  ttwde  <Qif  that*vast  peainsnia,  from  the  indns  t»  theAmgea, 
^wasnnaeved  totbeSittish  ompire.  Urn  piinnes  «tff tihe .oenniry ,  after  aanae 
'vnhi  opposHlentothe  BagHsh  power,  were  atJenglhconteartodtonnhaBlt. 

in  the  mean  time,  whHe  eonqirest  sbiaed  apoa  os  tnim  the  Bast,  it  wna  stM 
mote  spleodid  'in  the  ^reoteni  <awrld.  Some  adtorntioas  on  the  miinmtry  led 
to  those  nueoesses  wfaieh  had  t>een  4ong  wished  for  I9  thetnataen,  nnd  wese  nt 
length  obtained.  The  affairs  of  war  bad  been  lidliwt  to  idainuled  fcy  ansiaintary 
trot in-savporled  by •fhe^ommons,  booansenot  ooniilBd  indiiythe  peqnle.  They 
■eemed timid wnd  wnrerfng;  and  hot fuUMytmldtefetfaWy ratimrty their ieaa 
than  Aeir  >nintnal  'eonfideinee.  When  iany  now  naensnro  was  propsoad  whiah 
'Ooold  ndC  ncolve  their  anprohntlon,  or  anyjnowjmenibcr  was  iatradaMed  into 
'gof  eruuwMl  t^hom  tbeydidnnt  appeant,ihoy.oDnBidered  It  as  aninMigsnient 
•npeii*tbiMr  •rospeotive  donrntiaunts,  and  threw  op  their  places  in  dis^aat,  nnth 
•n-TlcNr  to  resome  them  wfthgroater  loatre.  Thns  the  strength  of  the  mnsmiwns 
'every  day'deoHaiog,  while ^  aristocracnr  £lled  np  every  avenne  tothethBone, 
ftttent'only  on  the  emolomenls,  not  thedniies,  of  ofliee. 

fills  'was  -nt  that  time  -the  general  opinion  of  the  poopfteySmd  it  wns  too 
lond^not  to  Teaoh  the  Arone.  The  ministry  that  hnd  IdtheBto  hedged  in  4b 
throne  ileae  at  length 'Ohliged>to  adartt  some  men  into  a  shaieef  Jhe  gomem- 
«Mnt, 'Whose  tmtivity  at  least  JwenM  connterbdlanee  their  timidity  and  irroso- 
'Mien.  AMIie  head  of  the  »oowly*lotrodnoed  pasly  was  the  c^bralnd  Jit. 
"William  mt,*from  whose  vigonriHieaatioli  tfannedaaryigrent  tnpeutationa, 
nnd  ttey  wero  viotdeoeived. 

ThiBigli  «w  eM  ministoni  weronhliged  to  admit  ithase  mow  tnsmbom  into 
tteir  society,  thero  was  no  legal  penal^  rkn  <reffnsing  ftp  ■  npasata^jsrifc   ' 
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Ibej  liMrefbre  asiddated  with  each  oUmt,  and  vted  every  art  to  laato  ftck 
ttew  asnslanti  ohnozioat  to  the  kiaj^^  upon  whom  Ihey  had  been  in  a  a^anaer 
forced  by  the  people.  Hie  former  ministry  flattered  him  in  all  hia  attaohnieDti 
to  his  German  dominions,  while  the  new  had  long  clamoored  against  all  con- 
tinental eotanetions,  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  natioo. 
These  two  opinions,  carried  to  the  extreme,  might  haye  been  erroneous ;  bnt 
the  king  was  naturally  led  to  side  with  those  who  favoared  his  own  sentiments, 
and  to  reject  those  who  opposed  them.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  after  being  a 
few  months  in  oflioe,  was  ordered  to  resign,  by  his  majesty's  command,  and 
lus  coadjutor,  Mr.  Legge,  was  displaced  from  being  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. This  blow  to  his  ambition  was  but  of  short  continuance ;  the  whole 
nation,  almost  to  a  man,  seemed  to  rise  up  in  his  defence,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Legge  were  reluctantly  restored  to  their  former  employments,  tiw  one  of 
secretary  «f  state,  the  other  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  consequences  of  the  former  ill-conducted  counsels  still  seemed  to  eon* 
tinne  in  America.  The  generals  sent  over  to  mauage  the  operations  of  the 
war  loudly  accused  the  timidity  and  delays  of  the  natives,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
unite  in  their  own  defence.  The  nati? cs,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly  ex* 
postulated  against  the  pride,  avarAe,  and  incapacity  of  those  sent  over  to 
command  them.  General  Shirley,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  sapreaM 
eonunand  there,  had  been  for  some  time  recalled,  and  replaced  by  lorcl  Loa- 
don ;  and  this  nobleman  also  soon  after  returning  to  Bogland,  thiee  com« 
A.  o.  1758.]  manders  were  put  at  the  head  of  separate  operations.  General 
Amherst  commanded  that  designed  against  the  island  of  Cape  Breton;  the 
other  was  consigned  to  general  Abeccombie,  against  Crown-Point  and  Tlcon- 
deroga;  aud  the  third  still  more  to  the  southwavd,  against  Fort  da  Qoesna, 
was  commanded  by  brtgaidier-general  Forbes. 

Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French  during  the  preceding  war, 
had  been  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapdle.  It  was  not  till  the  Bng* 
lish  had  been  put  in  possession  of  that  island,  that  tbey  began  to  perceive  its 
advantageous  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  its  harbour  for  annoying  the 
British  trade  with  impunity.  It  was  also  a  convenient  port  for  carrying  on 
their  fishery,  a  branch  of  commerce  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  that  nation.  The 
wresting  it,  therefore,  once  more  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  a  meaaure 
ardently  desired  by  the  whole  nation.  The  fortress  of  Louisburg,  by  which 
it  was  defended,  had  been  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  art,  and  was  still 
better  defended  from  the  nature  of  its  situation.  The  garrison  also  was 
numerous,  the  commander  vigilant,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  oppose  a 
Jandina.  An  acconnt  of  the  operations  of  the  siege  can  give  but  Htlle  i&easare 
In  abndgment;  be  it  sufllcient  to  say,  that  the  English  sormoonled  every 
obstacle  with  great  intrepidity.  Their  former  timidity  and  irresolution  seemed 
to  vanish,  their  natural  courage  and  confidence  retamed,and  the  place  sur<- 
rendered  by  capitulation.  The  fortifieations  were  soon  after  demolished^  and 
rendered  unfit  for  future  protection. 

The  expedition  to  Fort  du  Qnesne  was  equally  successful :  but  that  against 
Crown-Point  was  once  more  defeated.  This  was  now  the  second  tiaie.tbat 
tiie  English  army  had  attempted  4o  penetrate  into  those  hideous  wilds,  by 
which  nature  had  secured  the  French  posseasions  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Braddock  fell  in  the  attempt,  a  martyr  to  his  impetuosity ;  too  much  caution 
was  equally  injurious  to  his  successor.  Abeitsrombie  spent  much  time  In 
marehing  to  the  place  of  action;  and  the  enemy  were  thus  perfectly  prepared 
tagivelum  a  severe  reception.  As  he  approached  Tioonderbga,  he  found 
them  deeply  entrenched  at  the  foot  of  the  fort,  and  still  farther  secured  by 
fallen  trees,  with  their  branches  pointing  against  him.  These  difficulties 
the  English  ardour  attempted  to  sormount :  but  as  the  enemy,  being  secored 
themselves,  took  aim  at  leisure,  a  terrible  carnage  of  the  assailants  ensued  ; 
and  the  general,  after  repeated  efforts,  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat.  The 
English  force,  however,  was  still  superior ;  and  it  was  supposed  thatt  wheii 
the  artillery  arrived,  something  more  aaecesafnl  might  be  performed ;  but  the 

Kneral  felt  too  sensibly  the  terrors  of  the  late  defeat,  to  remain  in  the  neigh- 
arhodd  of  a  triumphant  enemy.    He  iaunediately  withdrew  hie  tino|i%  moA 
'lamned  to-hia  etmp  at  Lake  George.  t 
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Bntthoaghiiiiiiii  respect  the  English  arms  were  unsaeeessful,  yet  upon 
fte  whole  the  campai|^  was  greatly  in  their  ftiTOor.  The  taking  of  Fort  du 
Qoesne  served  to  remove  from  their  colonies  the  terror  of  the  iocorsions  of 
the  Indians,  while  it  intermpted  that  correspondence  which  ran  along  a  chain 
of  forts  with  which  the  French  had  environed  the  English  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica. ThiSy  therefore,  promised  a  fortunate  campaign  the  next  year,  and 
vigoroos  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  success. 

Aooordingly,  on  the  opening  of  ihe  following  year,  the  ministry,  [a.  d.  1750. 
sensihie  that  a  single  effwrt,  carried  on  in  such  an  extensive  countiy,  could  never 
reduce  the  enemy,  resolved  to  attack  them  in  several  parts  of  their  empire  at 
once.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made,  and  expeditions  driven  forward, 
against  three  different  parts  of  North  America  at  the  same  time.  General 
i^herst,  the  commander-in-chief,  with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men,,  was 
to  attack  Crown-Point,  that  had  hitherto  been  the  reproach  of  the  English 
army.  General  Wolfe  was  at  the  opposite  quarter  to  enter  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence, and  undertake  the  siege  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  French  dominions 
in  America ;  while  general  Prideaux  and  sir  William  Johnson  were  to  attempt 
a  French  fort  near  the  cataracts  of  Niagara. 

The  last-named  expedition  was  the  firsf'tbat  succeeded.  The  fort  of  Nia- 
gara was  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  served  to  command  all  the  com- 
munication between  the  northern  and  western  French  settlements.  The  siege 
was  begun  with  vigour,  and  promised  an  easy  conquest;  but  general  Pri- 
deaux was  killed  in  the  trenches,  by  the  bursting  of  a  mortar ;  so  that  the 
whole  command  of  the  expedition  devolved  upon  general  Johnson,  who 
omitted  nothing  to  push  forward  the  vigorous  operations  of  his  predecessor, 
to  which  also  he  added  his  own  popularity  with  the  soldiers  under  him. 
A  body  of  French  troops,  who  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fort, 
attempted  to  relieve  it,  but  Johnson  attacked  them  with  intrepidity  and  suc- 
cess :  for  in  less  than  an  hour  their  whole  anny  was  put  to  the  rout  The  gar- 
rison, soon  after,  perceiving  the  fote  of  their  countrymen,  surrendered  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  success  of  general  Amherst  was  less  splendid,  though  not 
less  serviceable ;  upon  arriving  at  the  destined  place,  he  found  the  forts  both 
of  CrowD-Point  and  Ticonderega  deserted  and  destroyed. 

There  now,  therefore,  remained  but  one  grand  and  decisive  blow  to  put  all 
North  America  into  the  possession  of  the  English ;  and  this  was  the  taking  of 
Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  a  city  handsomely  built,  populous,  and  flou- 
rishing. Admiral  Saanders  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval  part  of 
tiie  expedition ;  the  siege  by  land  was  committed  to  the  conduct  of  general 
Wolfe,  of  whom  the  nation  bad  great  expectations.  This  young  soldier,  who 
vras  not  yet  thirty-four,  had  distinguished  himself  on  many  former  occasions, 
particularijr  at  the  siege  of  Louitftoorg,  a  part  of  the  success  of  which  was 
justly  ascribed  to  him ;  who,  without  being  indebted  to  family  or  connexions, 
had  raised  himself  by  merit  to  his  present  command. 

The  war  in  this  part  of  the  worid  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  with  extreme 
barbarity ;  and  retaliating  murders  were  continued,  without  any  one's  know- 
ing who  first  began.  Wolfe,  however,  disdained  to  imitate  an  example  that 
hsMl  been  set  him,  even  by  some  of  his  associate  officers ;  he  carried  on  the  war 
with  all  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  it  admits  of.  It  is  not  our  aim  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  siege  of  this  city,  which  could  at  best  only  give 
amusement  to  a  few :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  when  we  consider  the 
situation  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  a  great  river,  the  fortifications  with  which 
it  was  secured,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country,  the  great  number  of  ves- 
sels and  floating  batteries  the  enemy  had  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
river,  the  numerous  bodies  of  savages  continually  hovering  round  the  English 
army,  we  must  own  there  was  such  a  combination  of  difficulties  as  might  dis- 
courage and  perplex  the  most  resolute  commander.  The  general  himself 
seemed  perfectly  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  After  stating, 
io  a  letter  to  the  ministry,  the  dangers  that  presented,  ''  I  know,''  said  he, 
*'  that  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vigorous  measures.  But 
then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only  where  there 
is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event.  At  present  the  difficulties  are  so  various, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.*'*  The  only  prospect  of  attempting  th^ 
19.  3L 
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town  with  ioccest  was  by  landiDg^  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night  lielow  Am 
town,  who  were  to  clamber  op  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  take  possession  of 
the  groaod  on  the  back  of  the  city.  This  attempt,  however,  appeared  peon- 
Harly  disconraging.  The  stream  was  rapid,  the  shore  shelving,  the  bank 
above  lined  witfi  sentinels,  the  landing-plaoe  so  narrow  as  to  be  eaiiily  missed 
in  the  dark,  and  the  steepness  of  the  ground  sneh  as  hardly  to  be  snrmonnied 
in  the  day-time.  All  these  diffienlties  were  removed  by  the  conduct  of  tlM 
general,  and  the  bravery  of  the  men.  Colonel  Howe,  with  the  light  inftnttry 
and  the  Highlanders,  ascended  the  woody  precipices  with  adminSble  conrago 
and  activity,  and  dislodged  a  small  body  of  troops  that  defended  a  narrow  pa&- 
way  op  the  bank ;  thos  a  few  mounting,  the  general  drew  the  rest  op  in  order 
as  they  arrived.  Monsieur  de  Moncalm,  the  French  commander,  was  no 
sooner  apprised  that  the  Englishrhad  gain^  these  heights,  which  he  had  con- 
fidently deemed  inaccessible,  than  he  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle ;  and  a 
furious  encounter  quickly  began.  This  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  engage^ 
ments  during  the  war.  The  French  general  was  slain,  the  second  in  command 
shared  the  same  fate.  General  Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the  right,  where  tho 
attack  was  most  warm ;  as  he  stood  conspicuous  in  the  front  line,  he  had  been 
aimed  at  by  the  enemy's  marksmen,  and  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  which, 
however,  did  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Having  wrapped  a  handker- 
^ chief  round  his  hand,  he  continued  giving  orders  without  the  least  emotioB, 
and  advanced  at  the  bead  of  the  grenadiers  with  their  bayonets  fixed ;  but  a 
'  second  bi&II,  more  fatal,  pierced  his  breast ;  so  that,  unable  to  proceed,  he 
foaned  on  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier  that  was  next  him.  Now  struggling'  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  just  expiring,  he  heard  a  voice  cry,  **Thej  run !" 
upon  which  be  seemed -for  a  moment  to  revive,  and  asking  who  ran,  was  in- 
formed, the  French.  Expressing  his  wonder  that  they  ran  so  soon,  and  unable 
to  gaze  any  longer,  he  sunk  on  the  soldier's  breast,  and  his  last  words  were, 
**  I  die  happy."  Perhaps  the  loss  of  the  Bogiish  that  day  was  greater  tlun 
the  conouest  of  Canada  was  advantageous.  But  it  is  the  lot  of  mankiDd« 
only  to  know  true  merit  on  that  dreadful  occasion  when  they  are  going  to 
lose  it. 

The  surrender  of  Quebec  was  the  consequence  of  this  victory.  The  Frencb^ 
indeed,  in  the  following  season,  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  retake  the  city ; 
but  by  the  resolution  of  governor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  an  Englisfa 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  lord  Colville,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  The  whole  province  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and 
activity  of  general  Amherst,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capitulate ;  and 
it  has  since  remained  annexed  to  the  British  empire.  To  these  conqoests, 
about  the  same  time,  was  added  the  reduction  of  the  island  of  Ouadaloope,  by 
commodore  Moore  and  general  Hopson ;  an  acquisition  of  great  importanoe, 
but  which  was  restored  at  the  succeeding  peace. 

These  successes  in  India  and  America  were  great,  though  achieved  by  no 
very  expensive  efforts :  on  the  contrary,  the  efforts  the  English  made  in  Borope, 
and  the  operations  of  their  great  ally  the  Idng  of  Prussia,  were  astonishing, 
yet  produced  no  signal  advantages.  A  defensive  war  in  (Germany  was  idl 
that  could  be  expected ;  and  that  he  maintained  against  the  united  powera 
of  the  continent,  with  unexampled  bravery.  We  left  the  French  and  Isa- 
perialists  triumphing  in  repeated  successes,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an 
advantageous  summer  campaign.  But  as  if  summer  was  not  soflicient  list 
tlie  horrors  of  war,  they  now  resolved  to  exert  them  even  amidst  the  rigoars 
of  winter,  and,  in  the  depth  of  that  season,  sat  down  and  formed  the  siego  of 
Ldpsic.  The  capture  of  that  city  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
the  King ;  and  by  one  of  those  rapid  marches  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  Im 
seemed  with  his  army  unexpectedly  to  rise  up  before  the  town.  Sndi  waa 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  that,  even  vanquished  as  he  seemed,  the  Frendk, 
though  superior  in  numbers,  raised  the  siege  and  retreated.  He  was  resolved 
to  pursue,  and  at  length  overtook  them  at  a  village  called  Rosbach,  where  ho 
gained  so  complete  a  victory,  that  night  alone  saved  tlieir  whole  amy  from 
destruction. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Austrians,  in  another  part  of  the  empire,  were  vi^ 
torions,  and  had  taken  tiie  prince  of  Bevem,  the  king  of  Pmssla's  genersitf*- 
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diBO,  prismwr.  The  kini^,  havio;  just  foagbt  a  1>attle,  again  nnddrtook  a 
dreadful  march  off  two  handred  miles  in  tne  depth  of  winter,  and  came  op 
with  the  Aoatrian  atmy  near  Breslao.  He  there  ditpoaed  hia  forces  with  liis . 
osaal  celerity  and  jodgmeot,  and  obtained  another  Tictory,  in  which  lie  took 
DO  less  than  fifteen  thonsand  prisoners.  Breslao,  with  a  garrison  often  tboii« 
sand  men,  surrendered  soon  after.  These  socoesses  dispirited  the  enemy, 
and  praTc  his  distressed  Hanoverian  allies  fresh  hopes  of  being  able  to  expel 
the  French  troops  from  their  territories. 

Soon  after  the  capitalation  of  Closter-SeTen  had  been  signed  between  the 
doke  of  Gomberland  and  the  doke  of  Richelien.  both  sides  began  to  complain 
thnt  the  treaty  was  not  strictly  obsenred.  The  Hanoverians  exclaimed  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  French  general,  and  the  brutality  of  his  soldiers.  The 
French  retorted  the  charge,  accused  them  of  insolence  and  insurrection,  and 
reaoWed  to  bind  them  strictly  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement,  sensible  of  their 
own  soperfority.  Treaties  between  nations  are  seldom  observed  any  longer 
than  interest  or  fear  holds  the 'union;  and  among  nations  that  take  every 
advantage,  political  faith  is  a  term  without  meaning.  The  Hanoverians  only 
wanted  a  pretext  to  take  arfns,  and  a  general  to  head  them.  Botii  were  soon 
found.  The  oppressions  of  the  tax-gatherers,  whom  the  French  had  appointed, 
were  considered  as  so  severe,  that  the  army  once  more  rose  to  vindicate  their 
freedom,  while  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Brunswick,  put  himself  at  their  head. 

Nothing «eoold  be  more  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  the  king  of  Prussia^ ' 
than  this  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Hanoterian  forces.  From  this  time  ho 
began  to  oppose  the  enemy  upon  more  equal  terms ;  he  fated  them  on  every 
side,  often  victorious,  sometimes  repulsed,  but  ever  formidable.  Never  was 
the  art  of  war  carried  to  such  a  pitch  as  by  him,  and,  it  must  be  added,  its 
horrors  also.  In  this  war,  Europe  saw,  with  astonishment,  campaigns  can* 
ried  on  in  the  midst  of  winter,  great  and  bloody  battles  fought,  yet  producing 
DO  vlaible  advantage  to  the  victors.  At  no  time  since  the  days  of  heroism 
were  audi  numbers  destroyed,  ^o  many  towns  taken,  so  many  skirmishes 
Ibnght,  soch  stratagems  practised,  or  such  intrepidity  discovered.  Armies 
were  by  the  German  discipline  considered  as  composing  one  great  machine, 
direeted  by  one  commander,  and  animated  by  a  single  will.  From  the  com- 
mentary of  these  campaigns,  succeeding  generals  will  take  their  lessons  of 
devastation,  and  improve  upon  the  arts  which  increase  human  calamity. 

Bnglaml  was  all  this  time  happily  retired  from  the  miseries  which  oppressed 
the  rest  of  Eorope ;  yet,  from  her  natural  military  ardour,  she  seemed  desirous 
of  sharing  those  dangers  of  which  she  was  only  a  spectator.  This  passion 
for  sharing  in  a  continental  war  was  not  less  pleasing  to  the  king  of  England, 
flrom  his  native  attachments,  than  from  a  desire  of  revenge  upon  the  pinn* 
derera  of  his  country.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  known  that  prince  Fer- 
dinand had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Hanoverian  army,  his  Britannie 
■sajeaty,  in  a  speech  to  his  parliament,  observed  that  the  late  successes  of  his 
ally  in  CKermany  had  given  a  happy  turn  to  his  affairs,  which  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  improve.  The  commons  concurred  in  his  sentiments,  and  libe- 
ndly  granted  him  supplies  both  for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
for  enabling  the  army  formed  in  Hanover  to  act  vigorously  in  ooojunctioa 
•with  him. 

From  sending  money  over  into  Germany,  the  nation  began  to  extend  their 
beoeiits;  and  it  was  soon  considered  that  men  would  be  a  more  grateful 
•snpply*  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  at  first  come  into  popularity  and  power  by 
<^>posiBg  so<Ai  measures,  was  now  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  them  with  even 
greater  ardour  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  hopes  of  putting  a  speedy 
end  to  the  war  by  vigorous  measures,  the  connexions  with  which  he  was 
obliged  to  co-operate,  and  perhaps  the  pleasure  he  found  in  pleasing  the 
king,  all  together  incited  him  eagerly  to  push  forward  a  continental  war. 
However,  he  only  coincided  with  the  general  inclinations  of  the  people  at 
this  time,  who,  allured  by  the  noble  efforts  of  their  only  ally,  were  unwilling  to 
see  him  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  united  ambition  of  his  enemies. 

In  order  to  indulge  this  general  inclination  of  assisting  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  doke  of  Marlborough  was  at  first  sent  into  Germany  with  a  small  body  of 
British  forces  to  jdn  with  prince  Ferdinand,  whose  activity  against  the  Frebeh 
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began  to  be  crowned  with  saeoest .  After  some  small  snccesses  gained  by 
the  allied  armT  at  Grevelt,  the  doke  of  Marlboroogb  dying,  his  oomnand 
devolved  upon  lord  George  SackTiUe,  who  was  at  that  time  a  favoarite  with  the 
Bnglish  army.  HowoTer,  a  misanderstanding  arose  between  him  and'the  com- 
mander-in-chief, which  soon  bad  an  occasion  of  being  displayed  at  the  battle  of 
Minden,  fought  shortly  after.  The  cause  of  this  secret  disgust,  on  both  sides, 
is  not  clearly  known :  it  is  thought  that  the  extensite  genius,  and  the  inqui^ 
sitive  spirit,  of  the  Bnglish  general,  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  superior 
in  command,  who  hoped  to  reap  some  pecuniary  adrantages,.  which  the  other 
was  unwilling  to  permit.  Be  that  as  it  may,  both  annies  advancing  near  the 
town  of  Minden,  the  French  began  the  attack  with  great  Tigour,  and  a  general 
engagement  of  the  infantry  ensued.  Lord  George,  at  the  head  of  the  British 
and  HanoTcrian  horse,  was  stationed  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  the 
infantry,  from  which  they  were  dirided  by  a  scanty  wood  that  bordered  on  a 
heath.  The  French  infantry  giving  ground,  the  prince  thought  that  this 
would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  pour  down  the  horse  among  them,  and 
accordingly  sent  lord  George  orders  to  come  on.  These  orders  were  but  iU 
obeyed ;  and  whether  they  were  unintelligible  or  contradictory,  still  remains  a 
point  for  posterity  to  debate  upon.  It  is  certain  that  lord  George  shortly 
after  was  recalled,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty,  and  declared  inca> 
pable  of  serving  in  any  military  command  for  the  future.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, were  repulsed  in  all  their  attacks  with  considerable  loss,  and,  at  length 
giving  way,  were  pursued  to  the  very  ramparts  of  Minden.  This  victory 
was  splendid ;  but  laurels  were  the  only  advantage  reaped  from  the  field  of 
battle. 

Aflter  these  victories,  which  were  greatly  magnified  in  Bngland,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  one  reinforcement  more  of  British  troops  would  terminate  the  war 
in  favour  of  the  allies ;  and  a  reinforcement  was  quickly  sent  The  British 
army  in  Germany  now  amounted  to  above  thirty  thousand  men,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  flushed  with  the  hopes  of  immediate  conquest.  But  these 
hopes  soon  vanished,  on  finding  victory  and  defeat  successively  following  eaeh 
other.  The  allies  were  worsted  at  Corbach,  but  retrieved  their  honour  at 
Bzdorf.  A  victory  at  Warburg  followed  shortly  after,  and  another  at  Zieren- 
berg;  but  they  suffered  a  defeat  at  Campen;  after  which  both  sides  went  into 
winter-quarters.  Thus  the  successes  on  either  side  might  be  considered  as  a 
•ompaet,  by  which  both  engaged  to  lose  much  and  nin  little ;  for  no  advan* 
tages  whatever  followed  from  victory.  The  Bnglish  at  lengUi  began  to  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  found  that  they  were  waging  unequal  war, 
and  loading  themselves  with  taxes,  for  conquests  that  they  could  neither  pre- 
serve nor  enjoy. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  efforts  of  Bngland  at  this  time,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  were  amasing,  and  the  expense  of  her  operations  greater  than 
had  ever  been  disbursed  by  any  nation  before.  The  king  of  Prussia  received 
a  subsidy ;  a  large  body  of  English  forces  commanded  the  extensive  peninsula 
of  India ;  another  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  confirmed  their  conquests  in 
North  America ;  there  were  thirty  thousand  men  employed  in  Germany,  and 
several  other  bodies  dispersed  in  the  different  garrisons  in  various  parts  of 
the  world ;  but  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  force  maintained  at  sea,  which 
earned  command  wherever  it  eame,  and  had  totally  annihilated  the  French 

Sower  on  that  element  The  courage  and  the  conduct  of  the  Bnglish  admirals 
ad  surpassed  whatever  had  been  read  of  in  history;  neither  superior  force, 
nor  number,  nor 'even  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  could  intimidate  them.  Ad- 
miral Hawke  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  equal  number  of  French  ships 
in  Quiberon  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest,  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and,  what  a  seaman  fears  still  more,  upon  a  locky 
shore. 

Such  was  the  glorious  figure  which  Great  Britain,  at  this  time,  exhibited  to 
all  the  world.  But  while  her  arms  prospered  in  every  effort  tending  to  the 
real  hitercsts  of  the  nation,  an  event  happened,  which  for  a  while  obscured  the 
splendour  of  her  victories.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  the  king,  without 
having  complained  of  any  previous  disorder,  was  found,  by  his  domestics, 
•xptriog  in  bis  chamber.    He  had  risen  at  his  usual  hoar,  and  observed  to  his 
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attendanti,  that  as  the  weather  was  ^ne,  he  woald  take  a  walk  into  the  gardens 
of  Kensington,  where  he  then  resided.  In  a  few  minntes  after  his  return,  heing 
leftalone,  he  was  heard  to  fall  down  opon  the  floor.  The  noise  of  this  bring- 
ing his  atteiklants  into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed,  where  he  desired, 
with  a  faint  toiee,  that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for;  hot  before  she 
ooald  r«seh  the  apartment,  he  expired.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him, 
bat  without  effect ;  and  afterwards,  the  surgeons,  upon  opening  him,  discoTered 
that  the  right  YOitricle  of  the  heart  was  actually  ruptured,  and  that  a  great 
quantity  of  blood  was  discharged  through  the  aperture. 

George  the  Second  died  in  the  seaFenty-scTenth  year  of  his  [Oct  26, 1700. 
age,  and  Uie  thirty-fourth  of  his  reig^,  lamented  by  his  subjects,  and  in  the 
nidst  of  Tictory.  If  any  monarch  was  happy  in  the  peculiar  mode  of  his 
death,  and  the  precise  time  of  its  arriTal,  it  was  he.  The  uniyersal  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  for  conquest  was  now  beginning  to  subside,  and  sober  rea- 
son to  take  her  turn  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  faotioni  which  had 
been  nursing  during  his  long  reigpi,  had  not  yet  oome  to  maturity,  but  threatened 
with  all  their  ^rulence  to  afflict  his  successor.  He  was  himself  of  no  shining 
abilities ;  and  while  he  was  permitted  to  guide  and  assist  his  German  domi- 
nions, he  intrusted  the  care  of  Britain  to  his  ministers  at  home.  However, 
as  we  stand  too  near  to  be  impartial  judges  of  his  merits  or  defects,  let  us 
state  his  character  as  deliyered  by  two  writers  of  opposite  opinioos. 

'*  On  whatever  side,"  says  his  panegyrist, ''  we  look  upon  his  eharacter,  we 
shall  find  ample  matter  for  just  and  unsuspected  praise.  None  of  his  prede- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  England  li? ed  to  so  great  an  age,  or  ei^oyed  longer 
felicity.  His  subjects  were  still  improving  under  him  in  commerce  and  arte ; 
and  his  own  economy  set  a  prudent  example  to  the  nation,  which,  however, 
tfiey  did  not  follow.  He  was,  in  his  temper,  sudden  and  violent ;  but  this, 
thoogh  it  influenced  his  conduct,  made  no  change  in  his  behaviour,  whieh  was 
generally  guided  by  reason.  He  was  plain  and  direct  in  his  intentions,  true 
to  his  word,  steady  in  his  favour  and  protection  to  his  servants^  not  parting 
even  with  his  ministers  till  compelled  to  it  by  the  violence  of  faction.  In 
short,  through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  appeared  rather  to  live  fa-  the  cultiva- 
tion of  useful  virtues  than  splendid  ones ;  and,  satisfied  with  being  good,  left 
to  others  their  nnenvied  greatness.'' 

Such  is  the  picture  given  by  his  friends ;  but  there  are  otheri  who  reverse 
the  medal.  **  As  to  the  extent  of  his  understanding,  or  the  splendour  of  his 
virtae,  we  rather  wish  for  opportonities  of  praise,  than  undertake  the  task 
ourselves.  His  public  character  was  marked  with  a  predilection  for  his 
native  ooimtry ;  and  to  that  he  sacrificed  all  other  considerations.  He  was 
not  only  unlearned  himself,  but  he  despised  learning  in  others ;  and  though 

Snius  might  have  flourished  in  his  reign,  yet  he  neither  promoted  it  by  his 
loenee  nor  example.  His  frugality  ^idered  upon  avanoe ;  and  be  hoarded 
not  for  his  subjects,  but  for  himself.  He  was  remarkable  for  no  one  great 
virtae,  and  was  known  to  practise  several  of  the  meaner  vices.''  Which  of 
these  two  characters  is  true,  or  whether  they  may  not  in  part  be  both  bo,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  decide.  If  his  favourers  are  numerous,  so  are  those  who 
oppose  toem  :^et  posterity  therefore  decide  the  contest. 
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CHAP.  LIU. 
Oborob  ni.— a.  d.  1760  to  1763. 


Bbporb  we  enter  vpon  the  cTents  of  a  reig^,  anparalleled  in  the  Enf^Kih 
nnaali  for  its  length  and  importanoe^  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  some  defi- 
eiencies  in  the  preceding  history. 

George  the  Second,  while  electoral  prince  of  HanoTer  and  Branswick, 
espoQSMl  Caroline,  the  daughter  of  John  Frederic,  onargrave  of  Baden 
Aaspach,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  Ay/t  daughters.  The  queen,  who  died 
In  her  fifty-fifth  year,  Noyember  20, 1737,  was  a  woman  of  superior  accom- 
plishments, and  a  liberal  patroness  of  literature.  She  conversed  familiarly 
with  Newton  and  Clarke  upon  the  profoundest  subjects  of  science ;  and  held 
a  oorrespondence  with  Leibnitz,  who  paid  great  deference  to  her  judgment. 

Frederic  Lewis,  prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  (George  the  Seoond  and 
queen  Caroline,  married,  April  27, 1736,  Augusta,  princess  of  Saxe-Ootha, 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  last  of  whom  was  posthu- 
mous, the  father  dying  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  March  20,  1751.  When  this 
melancholy  event  occurred,  prince  George,  the  eldest  son,  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  being  born  at  Norfolk-House,  St  James's,  May  24,  or,  according  to  the 
new  style,  June  4, 1738.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  the  young  prince  was 
educated  wholly  under  his  personal  observation:  afterwards  govemorf  and 
tutors  were  appointed  for  his  tuition,  by  the  old  monarch,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  himself  little  trouble,  either  in  the  choice  of  the  persons 
employed  In  so  important  a  concern,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
their  trust  Fortunately,  the  princess-dowager  of  Wales  was  a  woman  of 
sound  judgment,  and  of  retired  habits,  extremely  fond  of  her  children,  and  sedu- 
lously watchful  of  their  conduct. 

George  the  Second,  whose  love  of  money  outweighed  almost  every  other 
consideration,  very  willingly  conceded  to  his  daughter-in-law,  the  desire  of 
living  in  the  bosom  of  her  infant  family,  because  it  saved  expense.  Thus 
the  heir  apparent  was  kept  in  a  state  of  seclusion  from  public  life,  that  the 
king,  his  grandfather^  might  be  enabled  to  make  a  large  provision  fbr  his 
favourite  children,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  princess  Amelia.  If, 
however,  the  young  prince,  previous  to  his  accession,  was  but  little  known  to 
the  nation,  he  soon  gave  sufficient  proofs  that  the  years  which  he  bad  passed 
in  privacy  had  not  been  spent  in  idleness  or  dissipation. 

The  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge,  laid  in  early  life,  and  an  habitoal 
aequaiptance  with  the  principles  and  duties  of  religion,  became  conspienoua 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  in  a  rojal  proclamation  for  the 
eneonragement  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  preventing  and  punishing  of  vice, 
profaneness,  and  immorality.  On  the  18th  of  November,  the  [a.  d.  1760. 
young  monarch  first  met  his  parliament,  which  assembly  he  opened  with  a  speech 
which  gave  universal  satisfaction ;  especially  that  part  of  the  exordium,  in 
which  the  king  said,  *'  Bom  in  this  countiy,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton ; 
and  the  pecuUar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  a  people,  whose  loyalty  and  warm  affection  to  me,  I  consider  as  the 
greatest  aad  Bwat  permanent  security  of  my  throne ;  and  I  doubt  not  bat  their 
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steadiness  in  those  principles  will  equal  the  finnness  of  m^  inTariakle  reso- 
Intion,  to  adhere  to  and  strengthen  this  excellent  constitation  in  charch  and 
state ;  and  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolahle.  The  civil  and  religions  rights 
of  my  loving  sabjects  are  equally  dear  to  me  with  the  most  yaloable  preroga^ 
tiyes  of  my  crown;  and  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  wliolo,  and  the  best 
means  of  drawing  down  the  divine  favour  on  my  reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose 
to  countenance  and  encourage  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue/'  The 
conclusion  of  tiie  speech  was  no  less  praiseworthy,  in  recommending  barmcmy 
and  concord  to  Uie  parliament,;  but  unfortunately,  the  confidence  expressed 
by  the  king,  that  the  spirit  of  party  was  extinguished,  and  that  political  divi- 
sions would  not  disturb  his  reign,  was  more  indicative  of  his  own  generoas 
sentiments,  than  warranted  by  &e  real  character  of  the  times. 

As  yet,  however,  the  horiaon  was  serene,  and  though  the  din  of  war  resonnded 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  all  was  tranquillity,  and  even  joy,  at  home, 
where  Uie  young  and  native  sovereign  increased  in  popularity  eyei^  day.  No 
change  in  the  administration  occurred  during  the  existing  parhament,  and 
though  some  persons  affected  to  entertain  apprehensions  that  a  new  interest 
was  about  to  gain  an  ascendancy,  from  seeing  the  earl  of  Bute  introduced 
into  the  council ;  neither  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  nor  any  of 
his  colleagues,  appear  to  have  taken  the  least  umbrage  at  a. proceeding,  which, 
considering  the  share  that  nobleman  had  home  in  the  king's  ednmtiony  was 
perfectly  natural. 

A.D.1761.]  Previous  to  the  close  of  the  session,  which  happened  on  the  19th  of 
March,  two  acts  were  passed,  both  resulting  from  the  spontaneous  recommeiid»- 
tion  of  the  monarch.  One  was,  the  fixing  of  the  civil  list  at  the  clear  yearly  sum 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  payable  out  of  the  aggregate  fund,  instead 
of  the  fluctuating  revenues  n>r  the  support  of  the  royal  dignity,  which  had  often 
produced  great  embarrassment  in  the  late  reign.  The  other  act  was  for  secur- 
ing the  purity  ofthejudiciied  administration,  by  rendering  fhe  commissions  of  the 
judges  perpetual,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the  monarch  from  whom  thej 
emanated.  With  the  last  parliament  which  had  been  called  by  George  the 
Second,  the  yenerable  Arthur  Onslow,  who  had  presided  as  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  nearly  forty  years,  clos^  his  pohtical  career,  and  retired  from 
public  life  on  a  pension  of  three  thousand  a  year,  and  the  thanks  of  the  assem- 
bly in  which  he  had  so  long  sat  vrith  dignified  integrity. 

Shojrtly  after  this,  a  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  cabinet,  by  the  remo- 
val of  Bilson  Legge  from  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer,  in  favour  of 
lord  Harrington ;  and  of  the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  from  the  post  of  secretary 
of  state  for  the  northern  department,  to  make  room  for  the  earl  of  Bote, 
whose  lady  was  created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right,  by  the  title  of  baroness 
Mountstnart.  Among  other  promotions  which  also  excited  public  atten- 
tion at  this  period,  were,  that  of  the  earl  of.  Halifax,  to  the  vioeroyship  of 
Ireland,  and  of  Charles  Townshend,  to  be  secretary  of  war. 

The  negotiations  for  peace,  which  had  been  broken  off  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1750,  were  now  resumed  on  the  part  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  Poland,  and  Sweden,  whose  declarations  beinf^ 
met  and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  the  city 
of  Augsburg  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  congress.  The  English  minbters 
were  lords  Egremonfand  Stormont,  and  general  Yorke ;  but  as  the  interests 
of  Germany  were  to  be  treated  separately,  Mr.  Stanley  was  sent  to  Paris, 
while  M.  Bussy  came  to  London  for  the  discussion  of  these  distinct  con- 
oems.  NotwiuistandiDg  these  pacific  appearances,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  prosecute  the  war  wiUi  vigour,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Accordingly,  prince 
Frederic  of  Brunswick,  after  several  bold  attacks  on  the  French  quarters 
near  the  Weser,  laid  siege  to  Cassel,  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  but  marshal 
Broglio  having  received  large  reinforcements,  made  an  attack  upon  him  at 
Stangerode,  and  gained  a  partial  victory ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the 
abandonment  of  the  siege,  and  the  retreat  of  the  allied  forces  across  the 
Dymel. 

in  the  mean  time,  a  secret  expedition  sailed  from  Spithead,  on  the  S9th  of 
March,  commanded  by  commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgson,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  ooast  of  Britany; 
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where  the  fleet  arriTed  on  the  7tb  of  April ;  bnt  in  the  attempt  to  Irad  on  the 
fbllowioi^  day,  the  auailants  were  defeated  with  the  lose  of  five  handred  jbod. 
The  attack,  however,  was  renewed  with  saccess,  and  the  aiege  of  the  princi* 
ptl  town  l>e8;aB ;  hot  the  anrrender  of  theiale  did  not  take  place  till  the  7th  of 
Jane 

This  barren  com^^nest  was  dearly  purchased,  nor  were  the  adTantages 
gained  by  the  allies  in  Germany  of  moch  greater  importaaoe ;  for  tfaoagfa,  in 
the  battle  of  Kerch  Denkem,  fooght  on  the  Idth  and  16th  of  Jol v,  the  French 
were  repnised,  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  so  greatly  in  their  favour,  that 
Ihi^  wen  enabled  to  lay  almost  the  whole  of  Westphalia  under  oontrfbutsen. 
Doling  these  operations,  the  king  of  Prussia  continued  in  a  state  of  ioaotiTity, 
thoagh  strongly  eneamped  in  Silesia ;  being  presaed  so  elosely  on  one  side 
by  the  Austnans,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  saving  from  their  grasp  hit 
liMlressof  Scbweidnitz,  while  the  Rusnans,  on  the  other,  took  Colberg,  and 
ooouaitted  dreadfal  ravages  in  Pomerania.  But  if  the  fortune  of  war  was  less 
favourable  than  fomerly  to  Great  Britain  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  she 
nw  fietory  crowning  her  eiforts  with  splendour  in  the  east  and  the  west 

Id  the  month  of  January,  the  only  capital  possession  enjoyed  [*•  d*  1761. 
by  the  French  in  the  East  Indies,  surrendered  to  the  English  forees  com- 
manded by  colonel  Coote  «nd  admiral  Stevens ;  and  though  general  Lally, 
the  governor,  did  all  that  a  man  in  bis  circomstanoes  could  do  to  save  that 
important  fortress,  he  was,  on  his  return,  brought  to  trial  and  executed,  for 
the  loss  of  a  citadel,  wbioh,  at  its  capture,  had  not  more  than  one  day's  pro- 
visions remaining. 

In  the  W«st  Indies,  the  island  of  Dominica  vras  taken  by  general  lord 
IioUo,and  admiral  Sir  James  Douglas ;  while,  on  the  Amerionn  continent,  the 
Cherokees,  the  principal  of  the  Indian  tribes,  were,  by  the  destraettoo  of  their 
towns,  oompelled  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with  the  French.  Amfdst  these 
advantages,  the  negotiations  were  carried  on  at  Augsborgh  and  Paris,  but 
with  such  little  sincerity  on  the  part  of  France,  that  at  the  very  time  in  which 
the  was  making  professions  of  an  amicable  nature,  her  ministers  were  endea- 
vouring to  bring  SSpaf  n  into  the  war,  by  alarming  the  fears  of  that  weak  court 
for  the  safety  of  its  American  colonies.  In  consequence  of  these  represen- 
tatioos,  a  secret  treaty  was  settled  between  those  two  powers,  which,  ftom  its 
providing  for  the  mutual  interests  of  the  respeetive  branches  of  the  house  of 
Boarbon,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Family  Compact.  When  this  alliance, 
the  hostile  tendency  of  which  was  obvious,  became  known  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  at 
onee  proposed  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  and  an  immediate  attack 
epon  her  returning  fleet  from  South  America.  The  boldness  of  this  measure 
startled  the  British  monarch,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  objected 
to  it  as  rash  and  unjustifiable ;  on  which,  the  minister,  who  had  never  before 
been  controlled  in  any  df  his  propositions,  resigned  his  place,  saying, 
that  be  would  not  remain  in  a  situation  which  made  him  responsible  for  mea- 
sures that  be  was  no  longer  allowed  to  guide. 

His^xample  was  followed  by  earl  Temple,  who  gave  up  the  offices  of  lord 
privy-seal  and  eofferer  of  the  royal  household.  Bat  though  Mr.  Pitt  would 
Bot  act  with  men  who  refused  to  be  led  by  his  counsels,  he  evinced  the  greatest 
respeet  for  his  sovereign,  by  condescending  to  accept  a  pension  of  three  thou- 
sand a  year  for  hunself,  and  a  peerage  for  bis  lady,  who  \ma  created  baroness 
of  Chatham.  On  the  discovery  of  the  duplicity  of  the  mnob  government, 
the  negotiations  at  Augsburgh  and  Paris  terminated,  the  kgents  of  the 
respective  powers  were  recalled,  and  the  most  active  preparations  were  made 
on  all  sides  for  the  renewal  of  warlike  opeititions. 

While  these  proceedings  of  a  general  nature  were  going  on,  the  domestic 
Mstory  of  Britain  was  enlivened  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  king  to  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenberg-Strelitz,  which  event  was  solemnized  at 
St.  James's  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  followed  by  the  coronation  of  the 
royal  pair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month. 

The  new  year  was  opened  with  a  declaration  of  war  against    [a.  d.  1703. 

Spain,  which  was  proclaimed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  on  the 

4lh  of  January;  for  though  the  nation  was  loaded  with  debt,  the  glittering 

prospect  of  rich  captures  overcame  every  other  consideration.    The  first 
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military  operation  of  importance  that  fbUowed,  was  the  reduction  of  Marti- 
nico,  one  of  the  most  valaable  of  the  French  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  by 
the  conjoioed  forces  of  general  .Monckton  and  admiral  Rodney.  This  con- 
qoesty  achieved  on  the  10th  of  February,  was  socceeded  by  that  of  all  the 
other  Caribbean  islands ;  Grenada,  the  Grenadines,  St.  Luota,  St.  Vineent, 
and  Tobago. 

This  blow  against  the  French  colonies  was  followed  op  by  another  equally 
brilliant  and  decisiTc,  which  appalled  the  Spanish  court,  and  produced  great 
discontent  among  the  people,  who  now  deprecated  the  conduct  of  their  govern* 
ment,  in  not  remembering  that  their  interest  lay  in  peace  with  England,  and 
war  with  all  the  world. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  an  expedition,  oommanded  by  admiral  Pococke  and 
lord  Albemarle,  sailed  from  Portsmouth ;  and  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
fleet  from  Martinico,  under  sir  James  Douglas,  proceeded  to  the  Havannah,  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  The  siege  began  on  the  7th  of  June, 
and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  forty-four  days,  the  strong  fort  called  the 
More,  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  was  carried  by  storm ;  the  governor  and 
his  second  in  command  bravely  falling  in  the  breach  made  by  the  springing 
of  a  mine.  The  reduction  of  the  Moro  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  city, 
which  surrendered  on  the  14th  of  August ;  rewarding  the  victors  with  the  rich* 
est  conquest,  perhaps,  ever  made,  amounting,  in  plunder  only,  to  three  mil- 
lions sterling- 

In  Europe,  the  alliance  of  France  and  Spain  was  productive  of  a  war  on 
the  part  of  those  two  powers  against  Portugal,  the  old  but  imbecile  ally  of 
Great  Britain.  No  nation  could  be  in  a  worse  posture  of  defence  than  this 
small  state;  for  though  easily  protected  on  the  whole  line  of  coast  by  the 
appearance  of  a  fleet,  she  lay  completely  exposed,  on  the  side  of  Spain^  to  an 
invading  army ;  having  no  military  force  to  send  into  the  field,  nor  any  gar- 
risons capable  of  withstanding  an  assault.  Snch,  however,  was  the  fidelity 
and  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  monarch,  that  he  determined  to  rely  upon  the 
honour  of  an  ancient  friend,  rather  than  yield  compliance  to  the  dictates  of 
his  haughty  neighbours,  who  imperiously  told  him  that  he  ought  to  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  which  they  gave  him  to  take  the  true  road  to  glory  for  bis 
own  and  the  common  interest. 

Unswayed  by  these  inducements,  and  unawed  by  the  threats  which  accom- 
panied them,  the  king  resolutely  persevered  in  maintaining  his  right  of  neu- 
trality :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  ambassadors  of  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  quitted  Lisbon,  and  a  declaration  of  hostilities  immediately  followed. 
A  Spanish  army  having  been  previously  collected  on  the  frontier,  entered 
Portugal,  and  having  soon  reduced  Miranda  and  Bragansa,  overran  iJie  whole 
of  the  TraloS'Montes,  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro.  Another  body  of  Spaniards 
at  the  same  time  having  penetrated  into  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
took  Almeida,  and  made  rapid  advances  to  the  Tagus,  without  meeting  with 
any  other  resistance  than  what  was  opposed  to  them  by  the  English  army 
under  lord  Tyrawley,  whose  force,  however,  being  too  small  to  encounter  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  was  confined  to  the  mere  defence  of  the  passes.  The  timi- 
dity of  the  Portuguese  troops,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  government,  gave  so 
much*  disgust  to  the  English  general,  that  he  relinquished  the  command  soon 
after,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  count  de  la  Lippe  Bockeburg.  By  this  time,; 
a  third  army  of  French  and  Spaniards  was  collected  in  Estremadora,  with  the 
design  of  pushing  on  to  Lisbon,  when  it  should  have  been  joined  by  the  other 
forces.  To  counteract  this  movement,  the  couqt  de  la  Lippe  despatched  bri- 
gadier-general Bargoyne,  to  make  an  attack  upon.an  advanced  body  of  Spa- 
niards at  Valencia  de  Alcantara  ;  in  performing  which  service,  that  offieet 
met  with  complete  success.  After  this,  the  Spanish  army  in  the  south  made 
several  attempts  to  cross  the  Tagus,  but  without  being  able  to  accomplish 
that  object,  owing  solely  to  the  vigilance  and  bravery  of  the  British  troops, 
who  surprised  and  made  prisoners  a  large  body  of  cavalry  near  Villa  Valha. 
Thus  foiled  in  all  their  effbrU  to  penetrate  to  the  capital,  and  the  autumnal 
rains  putting  an  end  to  farther  operations,  the  invaders  retreated  to  their  own 
frontiers,  thereby  delivering  Portugal  from  the  most  perilous  sUte  ip  which 
ahe.had  ever  been  exposed. 
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•  The  eanpaign  in  Germany  was  equally  favoarable;  prince  Ferdinand, 
Aided  by  tbe  marqais  of  Granby,  defeated  the  French,  ander  the  oommand  of 
theprinceof  Soobisoand  the  marshal  D'Etrees,  at  Graebenstein,  near  the 
Dymel ;  and  thoof^h  the  latter  obtained  some  partial  advantages  at  Rodbetm, 
nad  other  places,  they  were  obliged  to  evaoaate  the  whole  principality  of 
Hesse. 

Nor  was  the  king  of  Prassia  less  fortunate  in  this  campaign  than  his  ally; 
for  while  the  loss  of  Schweidnits  and  Colberg  threw  a  black  cloud  over  his 
affairs,  the  death  of  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  Elisabeth,  empress  of  Russia, 
soddcnly  relicTcd  Bm  from  the  danger  which  till  then  had  threatened  even  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  successor  of  that  princess,  Charles  Peter  Ulric, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Peter  the  Third,  being  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  character  of  Frederic  the  Great,  evinced  his  attachment  to  him  by  first 
SQspeading  all  hostilities  between  the  two  powers ;  and  next,  concluding  a 
treaty  of  siliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  tbe  king  of  Prussia. 

Frederic  was  not  a  man  to  neglect  tbe  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  retrier- 
isg  his  affairs.  On  the  12th  of  May,  his  brother,  prince  Henry,  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  evaotfate  Dipposwalda,  and  thereby  •  secured  all  that  part  of 
Saxony,  while  the  king,  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians,  to  whom  be  had 
bat  just  before  been  opposed,  attacked  marshal  Daun,  near  Schweidnitz,  and 
drove  him  to  the  borders  of  Silesia.  In  the  midst  of  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, a  sudden  revolution  occurred,  which  mcDaced  Prassia  with  new  dis- 
aaters.  The  csar  Peter,  by  the  weakness  of  his  conduct,  having  created 
many  enemies  among  his  nobility,  was  suddenly  deposed,  and  the  empress 
Catherine,  his  wifo,  who  headed  tbe  malcontents,  assumed  tbe  imperial  scep- 
tre. A  change  of  politics  immediately  followed,  and  Catherine  announced  at 
once  her  intention  of  recalling  the  Russian  troops  from  Germany.  Frederic, 
on  receiving  these  orders  at  hii^  camp,  resolved  upon  attacking  marshal  Daun, 
before  he  should  have  any  knowledge  of  tbe  defection.  This  bold  design  he 
carried  into  effect  with  such  vigour,  that  the  Austrians  were  forced  from  the 
heights  of  Buckersdorff,  which  enabled  the  victor  to  invest  Schweidnitz. 

The  prince  of  Bevern,  who  covered  the  besiegers  with  a  separate  corps, 
defended  his  charge  against  marshal  Laudohn,  till  the  lung  of  Prussia  came 
op,  when  the  Austrians,  being  placed  between  two  fires,  sustained  a  terri- 
ble defeat,  in  consequence  of  which  the  garrison  of  Schweidoita  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  This  important  acquisition  was  followed  by  several 
engagements  of  less  moment ;  but  on  the  29tii  of  October,  prince  Henry  of 
Prossia  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Freyberg,  over  the  combined  Impe- 
rial and  Austrian  army,  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Stolberg,  in  which  the 
latter  lost  near  nine  thousand  men,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  result 
of  this  brilliant  exploit  was  the  fall  of  Cassel,  which  surrendered  to  prince  Fer- 
dinand on  the  1st  of  November. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  French  sent  an  expedition 
against  Newfoundland,  of  which  they  gained  an  easy  possession,  and  com- 
mitted there  much  wanton  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  the  stages 
erected  for  the  fishery.  They  were  not  suffered,  however,  to  retain  their 
footing  long,  for  sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  the  British  commander  in  North  Ame- 
rica, l^ing  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  sufii« 
cient  naval  and  military  force  to  dislodge  the  French,  which  was  effected 
with  little  loss  on  the  18th  of  September,  when  the  garrison  surrendered,  but 
the  ships  escaped  in  a  fog. 

In  the  Bast  Indies,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  hostilities  with  Spain  had 
commenced,  an  armament  was  fitted  out  at  Madras,  under  the  command  of 
ooloael  Draper  and  admiral  Cornish,  tbe  destination  of  which  was  Luoonia, 
the  principal  of  the  Philippine  islands.  This  fleet  sailed  on  the  I  st  of  August, 
and  reached  its  destination  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month,  when  Manilla 
the  capital  was  immediately  invested.  Though  the  attack  was  vigorous,  the 
plaee  waa  well  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  till  the  6th  of  October,  when 
the  city  being  taken  by  storm,  the  governor  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  he 
joonsnrreodered  at  discretion;  and  the  liberality  of  the  conquerors  was  such, 
that,  inctead  of  making  prise  of  all  the  property  found  in  the  place,  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  the  laws  of  war,  a  capitulation  was  granted  .Miithe  in^ 
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ImUtaBts,  bn  the  oonditton  of  pajpiag  a  ransom  of  one  ndllieii  tteriinf  •  The 
settlomenti  depon4ont  on  ManiUa  were  iaeladed  in  thia  treaty,  bnt  the  en- 
aagenent  was  never  falfiUed  on  f  be  part  of  Spain,  and  at  the  peaoe  all  tbe 
islands  were  nnconditionalljr  resto^-ed.  Wbile  tbese  operatioos  wore  goiaf 
on  at  ManUla,  two  of  tbe  Britisb  sbips  of  war  beloa^ng  to  tbe  expedition, 
eaptared  a  large  Spanisb  galleon,  deeply  laden,  wbicb  proved  bot  a  poor 
compensation  for  tbe  expense  of  tbe  expedition  sind  the  loss  of  tbe  ransom. 

Another  rieb  priie,  the  Hermione,  a  Spanish  regisler*ship  from  lima  to 
Gadix,  was  taken,  with  more  than  two  miliions  of  dollars  on  board,  this 
summer,  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  by  tbe  Active  and  Favoarite,  two  Encliab  fri- 
gates ;  and  on  the  12th  of  Aoj^ast,  jost  as  the  qaeen  was  delivered  ofbia  pro* 
sent  majesty,  the  treasare,  in  twenty  waggons,  passed  throngh  tbo  oity  to 
the  Tower. 

Amidst  these  sneeesses,  whieh  were  more  brilliant  than  solid,  eniiebtogr 
a  few  without  beneBting  the  nation,  the  British  cabinet  began  to  exhibit 
appearances  of  discord,  oeoasioned  chie&y  by  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of 
Bute  to  the  head  of  tbe  treasury,  and  tbe  iofloenee  which  that  nnpopaiar 
nobleman  was  supposed  to  have  gained  over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign*  Tbe 
new  ministers  finding  opposition  becoming  strong,  and  fearing  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  continue  the  war  under  such  circnmstanees,  resolved  to  briny 
about  a  peaoe ;  and  tbe  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  being  equally  dia- 
posed  to  terminate  tbe  contest,  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  sent  to  Paris  as  am* 
bassador  extraordinary >  to  settle  the  preliminaries;  while  the  duke  do  Niv«r-> 
nois  came  hither  in  tbe  same  capacity  from  the  French  monarch. 

Few  obstacles  presented  themselves  in  the  negotiation,  and  on  the  Sd  of 
November  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed  at  Fontainblean.  By  thta 
treaty,  France  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  American  continent,  Canada^ 
with  that  part  of  Louisiana  lying  to  the  east  of  theTM ississippi.  Gape  Breton^ 
and  the  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence ;  in  the  West 
Indies,  Tobago,  Domiaica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Orenada;  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Senegal,  and  its  dependeneies :  on  tbe  other  hand,  in  Europe,  she 
recovered  Belleisle ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  all  her  former  settlements,  but 
conditionally,  that  no  fortifications  should  be  erected  by  that  power  in  Ben- 
gal, and  that  she  should  aeknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  nabob  of  tbe  Gar- 
natie,  and  that  of  the  subah  of  tbe  Becoan.  France  also  obtained  a  great  of 
tbe  rigbtof  fishing  on  tbe  banks  of  Newfoundland,  with  tbe  two  small  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon.  Spain  ceded  to  England  East  and  West  Florida, 
with  all  tbe  lands  eastward  of  tlie  Mississippi ;  in  return  for  which  wilderness, 
and  the  empty  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  she  recovered 
the  Havannah,  and  all  the  places  that  had  been  taken  during  tbe  war. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  as  they  related  immediately  to 
Great  Britain,  who,  however,  took  so  much  care  of  her  allies,  as  to  stipulate 
on  behalf  of  tbe  king  of  Prussia,  that  Wesel,  Gloves,  and  Goeldrea,  should  be 
evacoated  by  tbe  French;  and  on  that  of  Portugal,  that  aU  tbe  lands  and  for* 
tresses  taken  from  her  should  be  restored. 

When  the  outlines  of  this  treaty  became  known  to  tbe  pablio,  tbe  artieles 
were  subjected  to  tbe  severest  animadversion ;  and  the  persons  who  had  been 
employed  in  tbe  negotiation,  were  even  stigmatiaed  as  having  treacheroaaly 
sold  their  country.  Among  those  who  declaimed  the  loudest  upon  this  oeoa*' 
sion,  Mr.  Pitt  particularly  distinf:uisbed  himself  by  tbe  asperity  of  his  lan- 
guage. "  To  retain  so  little,"  said  this  great  statesman,  '*  after  aocb  a  serios 
of  conquests,  was  in  effect  to  encourage  the  insolence  of  onr  adversaries, 
and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  war." 

But  in  the  vehemence  of  bis  spirit,  tbe  illnstrions  orator  aeems  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  if  tbe  moderation  of  Britain  tended  to  inciease  the  animosity 
of  France,  an  opposite  oondaet  would  ratber  have  aggravated  than  lessened 
that  enmity.  As  it  was,  tbe  cession  of  Ganada  to  tins  country,  thovgb  ae- 
<|niesoed  in  tbroogb  necessity,  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  French  nation,  and« 
in  tbe  end,  proved  what  Mr.  Pitt  predicted,  thongb  not  in  the  same  sense, 
the  occasion  of  a  new  war^  by  tbe  formation  of  an  allianee  botwaon  tbo  re- 
volted colonies  in  Amerioa,  and  tbe  only  power,  of  tbe  presence  of  wldcb  tbay 
had  hitherto  stood  in  awe. 
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ThBf  ended  a  war/wbiob,  for  splendid  aequisittons,  never  had  a  puralhl 
in  tfae  hiatory  of  modem  Earope ;  bat  wtiich  now*  opon  a  ealm  and  dispas- 
sionate review  of  the  whole  series  of  achievements,  appears  to  baveprocored 
nothing  for  either  of  the  parties,  adequate  to  the  immense  saorlfiee  of  iioviaii 
life,  and  the  enormous  treasores  wasted  in  the  conflict.  The  beUigerenta 
having  straggled  as  if  it  had  been  for  existence,  retarned  nearly  to  the  state 
in  which  they  were  before  the  eontest;  and  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  with  whom,  in  a  principal  degree,  the  war  of  seven  years 
began,  sat  down  eontented  with  little  more  than  the  possession  of  his  former 
terrtlories. 


CHAP.  LIV. 
George  III.  (coNTiNirED.)— a.  d.  1763  to  1766. 

Thb  British  ministry,  though  they  bad  carried  on  the  war  abroad  with  vigour, 
and  brought  it  to  a  termioation  without  diCBculty,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded at  the  conclusion  of  it  by  greater  embarrassments  than  any  which 
had  beset  them  during  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  The  people  complained 
that  the  conquests  which  had  elated  their  spirits  with  an  idea  that  they  would 
conduce  to  the  national  benefit,  had  been  returned  to  their  former  possessors, 
without  an  equivalent  for  the  expense  incarred  by  the  capture.  The  obagrin 
which  this  measure  of  policy  produced,  was  aggravated  when  the  govern- 
ment called  for  new  taxes  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  debt  occasioned  by  the 
war.  Among  the  means  to  which  ministers  bad  recoarse  for  this  purpose, 
one  was,  an  impost  of  four  shillings  a  hogshead  open  cider;  and  though,  in  the 
reason  of  things,  sach  a  tax  is  liable  to  no  more  objection  than  that  upon  beer, 
or  upon  malt  and  hops,  from  which  it  is  made,  the  present  measure  encoun- 
tered a  fierce  opposition,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  occasioned  riots. 
Tn  parliament  also,  the  antagonists  of  ministers  took  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lar outcry,  and  inveighed  with  as  much  bitterness  against  the  duty  upon  cider, 
as  though  the  liberties  of  the  subject  had  been  violated.  The  bill,  however, 
passed  through  both  houses,  and  finally  received  the  royal  assent,  though 
the  corporation  of  London  modestly  petitioned  the  king  to  reject  it ;  in  doing 
which,  he  would  have  been  at  direct  issue  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature. 

After  carrying  this  point,  the  earl  of  Bate  unexpectedly  resigned  his  post, 
and  retired  into  private  life,  with  an  unblemished  reputation,  though  his  best 
friends  and  warmest  admirers  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  incapacity 
to  guide  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation  at  a  critical  period.  His  successor  was 
Mr.  George  Grenville,  and  as  the  politics  of  the  cabinet  remained  the  same, 
the  virulence  of  opposition  pursued  the  late  minister  with  the  post  rancorous 
abuse,  under  the  presumed  inference  that  he  was  still  the  secret  adviser  of 
the  crown,  and  the  actual  director  of  the  measures  of  the  cabinet.  At  this 
period,  the  inflnence  of  the  press  was  more  powerfully  felt  than  bad  ever  been 
known,  in  exciting  the  public  mind  to  a  state  of  discontent.  The  principal 
vehicle  of  political  abuse  was  a  periodical  paper,  called  *'  The  North  Briton," 
conducted  by  John  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  and  eolonel 
of  the  Buckinghamshire  militia.  This  man,  who,  more  by  the  indiscretion  of 
the  government  than  his  own  merit,  became  for  a  time  the  popular  idol,  is 
now  known  to  have  applied  successively  for  two  public  situations  to  redeem 
his  broken  fortune,  and  on  being  refused,  turned,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  a 
flaming  patriot.  The  circumstances  of  Lord  Bute  being  a  favourite  with  the 
king,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  supposed  to  have  an  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  of  which  his  family  was  a  branch,  furnished  the  disappointed  dema« 
gogu^  with  abundant  materials  to  create  a  violent  prejudice  against  him  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Tet  notwithstanding  the  coarseness  of  its  Invee* 
tives,  the  North  Briton  might  have  goue  on  without  doing  much  miselaef,  had 
not  ministers  raised  both  the  paper  and  its  author  into  notice  by  a  pobUe  pro# 
sccution,  and  that  too  conducted  In  a  manner  which  gave  just  oceasioD  fiw 
alarm  to  the  friends  of  liberty. 

In  the  forty-fifth  number  of  bis  paper,  WHkes  made  a  dartng  attielc  vpm 
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the  perfonal  oharaeter  of  the  kinif^,  by  cbarging^  him  with  hfttrio^  altered  a 
direct  falsehood  in  his  speeeh  from  the  throne.  Upoo  this,  lord  Halifax,  tlie 
borne  secretary,  issoed  a  general  warrant,  directing  the  apprehension  of  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  of  the  treasonable  and  seditions  poblica- 
tion  called  '*The  North  Briton."  In  virtue  of  this  authority,  three  messen- 
gers proceeded  to  the  boose  of  Wilkes,  where  they  seized  both  him  and  his 
papers ;  and  alter  a  long  examination  at  the  olBee  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  confinement,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  for  on  an  application  to  the  coort  of  common  pleas,  be  was  brought 
op  by  habeas-corpos,  and  discharged  on  the  ground  of  Ids  privilege  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  attorney-general  immediately 
proceeded  to  file  an  official  infbrmation  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
against  Wilkes,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  was  deprived  of  his  comoiission 
in  the  militia.  These  active  measures  were  followed  up,  on  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  by  a  message  from  the  crown  to  the  house  of  commons,  stating 
the  reasons  on  which  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  act  in  this  manner 
Isgainst  one  of  its  members.  The  message  was  accompanied  with  the  offen- 
aive  paper,  which  the  house,  without  regarding  the  violation  of  its  own  privi- 
leges, that  had  been  committed  by  the  privy-council,  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman,  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious  libel.  In  pursuance  of 
this  vote,  the  sheriffs  of  Loudon  attended  to  fulfil  the  mandate  of  the  house 
at  the  royal  exchange,  where  a  mob  assembled,  who  insulted  the  magistrates, 
and  created  a  great  disturbance.  However  flattered  Wilkes  might  be  by 
the  popularity  wliich  he  bad  now  acquired,  he  had  more  cause  for  triumph  in 

faining  a  verdict  against  lord  Halifax,  with  one  thousand  pounds  damages, 
'his  important  trial  took  place  before  chief  justice  Pratt,  afterwards  lord 
Camden,  and  a  special  jury  ;  when  that  upright  judge  delivered  his  opinion 
decidedly  against  the  legality  of  general  warrants.  In  consequence  of  this 
judgment,  some  of  the  printers,  and  others  who  had  been  seized  and  impri- 
soned on  the  same  account,  brought  their  actions,  and  recovered  damages. 

But  clear  and  constitutional  as  this  decision  was,  and  satisfactory  as  tlie 
verdict  proved  to  the  unbiassed  part  of  the  public,  so  obsequious  and  impru- 
dent was  the  bouse  of  commons,  as  to  pass  a  vote,  declaring,  in  opposition 
to  legal  adjudication,  that  parliamentary  privilege  does  not  extend  to  cases 
of  libel.  In  conformity  with  the  same  doctrine,  addresses  were  presented 
to  the  king  from  both  bouses,  and  from  several  public  bodies.  Besides  the 
gratification  derived  from  this  support,  ministers  received  an  accession  of 
strength  on  the  death  of  lord  Egremont,  secretary  of  state,  in  August,  when 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  succeeded  to  that  office ;  the  earl  of  Egroont  became 
first  loid  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  president  of  the  council. 
'  While  domestic  feuds  prevailed  in  Britain,  war  was  carried  on  by  the 
East  India  company  against  Cossim  Ali  Cawn,  who,  under  their  authority, 
bad  been  appointed  to  the  subahship  of  Bengal,  on  the  deposition  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier.  The  occasion  of  the  present  dispute,  was  the  imposition  of  certain 
restrictions  by  Cossim,  on  English  goods  imported  into  his  territories ;  but 
the  company  would  not  have  proceeded  to  hostilities,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treachery  of  the  subah  towards  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  was  sent  to  negotiate  with 
him  by  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  Instead  of  acceding  to  the  propositions 
made  by  that  unfortunate  gentleman,  the  ferocious  chief  caused  him  and  bis 
whole  suite  to  be  massacred  in  their  way  back  to  Calcutta.  A  declaration  of 
A.  D.  1763.]  war  ensued,  and  on  the  2d  of  August,  major  Adams,  with  an 
inferior  force,  defeated  the  troops  of  Cossim  on  Uie  plains  of  Gerich,  near  his 
capital  city  Moorshedabad,  which  place  was  soon  after  taken  by  storm.  Cos- 
sim then  retreated  to  Patna,  where  he  caused  two  hundred  £n|^lish  prisoners 
to  be  murdered;  but  major  Adams  took  ample  revenge  on  the  barbarian, 
by  storming  the  fortress  on  the  6th  of  November.  The  fugitive  prince  upon 
this  sought  the  protection  of  Snjah  ul  Dowla,  nabob  of  Oude,  who,  though 
he  refused  to  receive  any  of  Cossim's  followers,  connived  at  his  raising  a 
miKtary  force,  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  against  the  English.  The 
sncoesses  which  attended  the  predatory  excursions  of  this  chief,  encouraged 
the  nabob,  and  the  Mogul  Shah  Zada,  to  declare  themselves  openly  in  his 
favmir;  hf  raisinfp  for  his  support  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.    Thus 
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■food  the  postare  of  affaira,  when  miyor  Heetor  Monro  fiiceeeded  mi^ 
Adnms  in  the  command  of  the  company's  troops,  which,  in  the  whole, 
nathres  and  Eoropeans,  amounted  to  no  more  than  nine  thonsand  men.  Not- 
withstanding this  disparity,  Monro  marched  against  the  enemy,  whom  he 
eneonntered  at  Boxar,  one  hundred  miles  ahove  Patna,  and  on  the  33d  of 
October  gained  a  complete  victory,  patting  the  whole  to  the  [a.  d.  1764. 
rottte,  and  taking  one  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  brilliant  action  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  field 
of  battle,  between  the  Mog^l  and  the  India  company,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  fixed  the  foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  This  great 
achievement,  however,  was  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  the  repulse 
which  the  victors  ezperieoced  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  strong  fortress  of 
Chanda-Geer,  from  whence  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  Benares^  after 
sustaining  a  great  loss. 

In  order  to  keep  the  thread  of  this  portion  of  the  history  unbroken,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  final  termination  of  the  war  in  India.  While 
the  army  lay  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Benares,  major  Monro  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  by  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  who,  in  January,  1766,  took 
the  field,  and,  after  defeating  the  enemy  with  little  trouble,  laid  siege  to 
Chanda-Geer,  the  garrison  of  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  •  The  English 
commander  next  invested  Eliabad,  on  the  Ganges,  which  also  submitted  to 
the  victor,  vrith  the  whole  Gorrah  country.  General  Camac,  who  succeeded 
■ir  Robert  Fletcher,  having  adopted  proper  nieasares  to  secure  these  con- 
quests, crossed  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  de- 
feated Sujah  Dowla,  and  his  confederates,  the  Mahrattas*  Cossim  escaped, 
while  his  friend,  Sujah  Dowla,  made  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Clive,  as  governor-general,  he  was.restored  to  his  princi- 
pality of  Oude.  In  the  mean  time,  Meer  JaiBer,  who  had  been  replaced  in 
the  snbahship,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Najim  nl  Dowla ;  but 
his  title  was  merely  nominal,  for  the  English  company  having  obtained  from 
the  Mogul  the  dowannee,  or  collectorship,  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Babar, 
and  Orissa,  became,  in  fact,  the  absolute  lords  of  these  provinces. 

Onr  attention  is  now  recalled  to  tlie  domestic  state  of  Britain,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1764-  The  first  proceedings  adopted  by  pariiament, 
were  directed  against  Wilkes,  who,  on  the  19th  of  January,  was  expelled  the 
boose  of  commons,  for  writing  the  North  Briton ;  and  on  the  same  day,  the 
lords  TOted  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  as  the  anther  of  an  infamous 
book  or  pamphlet,  printed  in  his  own  house,  entitled,  '*  An  Essay  on  Woman ; 
with  notes  or  remarks,  to  which  the  name  of  a  right  reverend  prelate  (Dr. 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester)  was  afllxed."  At  the  same  time,  tiie  peers 
▼oted  an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  a  prosecution  of  the  author  in  the 
king's  bench,  which  was  accordingly  instituted  on  the  twofold  charge  of 
libel  and  blasphemy.  Wilkes  was  out  of  the  kingdom  during  these  proceed* 
logs,  and  as  he  did  not  appear  to  answer  the  indictment,  he  was  outlawed. 
It  may^be  worth  while  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  the  atrocious  publication 
jast  mentioned,  was  not  the  production  of  Wilkes,  but  of  Cleland,  an  author 
who  had  before  rendei^ed  himself  infamous  by  a  work  equally  offensive  to 
▼irtoe  and  decency.  Though  the  moral  character  of  the  mock  patriot  suffered 
eonsiderably  by  this  exposure  of  his  principles  and  connexions,  he  had  numer- 
OQS  advocates  and  supporters,  who  only  considered  him  as  a  sufferer  in  the 
canse  of  liberty.  In  February,  sir  William  Meredith  brought  forward  a  pro- 
position in  the  house  of  commons,  declaring  *'  that  general  warrants  were 
not  sanctioned  by  law ;"  but  the  motion,  though  ably  advocated,  was  got  rid 
of  by  an  adjournment  of  the  question. 

During  the  agitation  of  this  important  subject,  another  rose,  of  still 
greater  moment  in  its  consequences.  To  relieve  the  public  burdens,  and 
extinguish  the  debt  contracted  by  the  late  war,  Mr.  Grenville  proposed, 
under  the  form  of  commercial  regulations,  a  variety  of  resolutions  respecting 
new  duties  to  be  laid  on  g^ods  imported  into  the  American  colonies.  For  the 
coUection  of  these  duties,  the  naval  commanders  on  that  coast  were  em* 
powered  to  act  as  revenue  officers,  in  consequence  of  which,  many  vessels 
wcie  aeiiedy  and  their  cargoes  condemned.    The  disaffection  which  these 
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w^tMQtb§  liiodaoed,  wis  inflMind  Mm  •flter  by  ^bfb  fropoftl  toparii«tteai»  «r 
lA  act  for  the  raiaii^p  an  iolenial  revenoe  in  toe  eoloniet^  io  the  shape  of  a  lax 
open  itamps.  That  the  Amerioaaa  weiey  %i  etery  principle  of  equity,  bound  to 
bear  a  part  or  the  debt  inenrred  for  their  defence,  coold  not  be  denied ;  bat  the 
plea  set  np  by  them  and  their  apologiata  in  England,  was,  that  taxation 
witboot  representation,  is  tyranny ;  and  that  the  colonists,  having  no  voice  in 
tiie  British  pariiament,  the  latter  conld  claim  no  ri|pbt  to  levy  imposts  apon 
them ;  more  especially  as  they  had  lepslative  assemblies  in  their  own  provinces. 
The  proposed  resolntion,  however,  was  carried,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
iuD.  1766.]  session  In  Jsnaary,  an  allurion  to  the  dispute  with  the  colonies, 
formed  part  of  the  speech  from  the.  throne,  in  the  expression  of  his  majesty's 
**  reliance  on  the  firmness  and  wi  Aom  of  both  houses,  to  promote  obedience 
to  the  legislative  antbority  of  the  kingdom,  as  being  essentially  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  whole."  This  was  a  direct  assumption  that  the  parlia- 
mentary jurisdiction  extended  indiscriminately  over  the  property  of  all  sub- 
jects alike,  witether  colonial,  or  resident  in  Britain,  represented  or  unrepre- 
sented. When  the  matter  fell  under  discussion,  the  question  of  legislative 
antfa<^ty  became  the  subject  of  long  and  vehement  debates,  during  which  much 
onbtilty  of  argument  was  displayed,  and  precedents  were  quoted  on  both  sides 
in  abundance,  but  without  producing  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  concln- 
iion.  The  Amerieans  contended  for  the  right  of  taxing  themselves  in  their 
own  provincial  assemblies,  according  to  their  means ;  while  the  ministerial 
party  insisted,  that,  as  members  of  the  same  state,  they  could  not  be  ex- 
empted f^om  an  obligation  which  pressed  alike  upon  all  their  feUow-subjects. 
To  the  objectiota  that  they  were  not  represented,  the  answer  was  given,  that 
in  this  respect  they  did  not  stand  alone,  since  many  populous  towns  and  dis- 
tricts in  the  heart  of  the  British  dominions  were  in  the  same  situstion.  The 
phint  at  issue,  however,  was  not  to  be  determined  by  sophistry  or  declama- 
tion ;  for  ministers  carried  the  stamp-act  by  the  power  of  numbers,  on  the 
aad  of  March. 

Hurin^  the  agitation  of  this  question,  the  executive  government  was  io  dan- 
ger of  bemg  suspended,  by  the  mental  derangement  of  the  monarch.  But  while 
neasuriSi  were  about  to  be  devised  for  the  supply  of  a  regency,  the  royal 
patient  recovered ;  immediately  after  which,  he  went,  on  the  24tb  of  April,  to 
the  house  of  lords,  and  in  his  speech  said,  "  That  his  late  indispositioo, 
though  not  attended  with  danger,  had  led  him  to  consider  the  situation  in 
which  his  kingdom  and  family  might  be  left,  should  it  please  God  to  put  a 
period  to  his  life,  whilst  his  successor  was  yet  of  tender  years."  His  ma- 
jesty then  proposed  to  the  serious  attention  of  parliament,  the  expediency  of 
Yestiog  in  him  the  power  of  appointing,  as  occasion  might  arise,  either  the 
queen,  or  an^  other  member  of  the  royal  family,  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to 
act  as  guardian  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  ascUted  by 
a  council,  till  the  successor  to  the  throne  should  come  of  aj^e.  A  bill  accord- 
ingly passed  the  house  of  lords,  agreeable  to  the  principle'  reoommended 
frmn  the  throne ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  lower  house,  one  of  the  members 
i^erved,  that  the  name  of  the  princess  dowager  of  Wales  had  been  strangely 
omitted,  on  which  an  amendment,  placing  her  royal  highness  in  the  act  of 
regency,  was  moved,  and  carried  without  opposition.  Whether  the  omission 
arose  from  design  or  inadvertence,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  the  apparent  dis- 
respect certainly  made  an  unfavourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king, the  result  of  which  was,  an  overture,  through  the  duke  of  Cumberlnnd,to 
Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Temple,  for  an  admission  of  them  and  their  friends  Into  the 
cabinet.  The  negotiation  proTcd  unsnccessful ;  and  dissensions  among  the 
ministers  ensued  to  such  a  degree,  that  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
were  supposed  to  have  been  faTOorable  to  the  meditated  ohange,  vei«  dis- 
missed from  their  places.  A  second  attempt  to  engage  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord 
Temple  in  fbrming  «  new  administration,  haTing  also  failed,  the  duke  of  Cuu^ 
beriand,  in  eoiyunotion  with  the  old  duke  of  Newcastle,  eontriTcd  an  arrange- 
ment, in  wliich  the  latter  nobleman  held  the  oAco  of  privy-^eal,  while  the 
marquis  of  Bockingfaam  became  first  lord  of  the  treasnry ;  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton and  general  Conway,  secretaries  of  state ;  Mr.  Dowdes well,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  and  lord  Wfnchelsea»  president  of  the  eoancil ;  the  eari  of 
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EgnoBt  «OBtioiiiiig  at  ike  head  of  tke  mdminity ;  lord  Norfbhii^oB  retaiiiiiif 
tho  groat  seal;  while  his  old  friend,  chief*jastioo  Pratt,  notwithstaodiog  his 
oppositioa  to  the  ooart^  on  the  question  of  general  warrants^  was.  elevated 
to  the  peerage  by  the  tide  of  lord  Camden. 

Among  the  other  events  of  this  year,  may  be  mentioned  the  annexation  of 
tbe  Isle  of  Man  to  the  erown,  by  parchase  from  the  Athol  family,  In  oonse* 
quence  of.whioh  act,  that  spot  became  snbjeet  to  the  re?enoe  Jaws,  and 
oeased  to  be,  as  formeriy ,  a  nest  of  smugglers. 

Instances  of  royal  mortality,  daring  the  coarse  of  the  year,  were  very 
remarkable.  In  England,  died  suddenly  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  aged 
forty-five ;  and  prince  Frederic  William,  brother  to  the  king^  in  his  sixteenth 
jrear ;  the  court  of  Vienna  lost  the  emperor  Francis  the  First,  husband  of  the 
empress  Maria  Theresa ;  while  France  lamented  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  a 
prince  of  great  virtue ;  and  lastly,  at  Rome,  expired  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  James  Francis  Edward,  the  unfortunate  son  of  James  the  Second, 
leaving  issue,  by  his  consort  Maria  Clementina,  daughter  of  John  Sobieski, 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward  Lewis,  the  adventurer,  whose  defeat  at  Culloden, 
in  1746,  extinguished  for  ever  the  hopes  of  his  fainily,  and  Henry,  cardinal  of 
York,  in  whom  the  royal  line  of  Stuart  ended. 

r 

CHAP.  LV. 

GeOROB  III.  (COMTINUED.)— A.  D.  1706  tO  17611. 

The  resolutions  ofthe  British  parliament,  and  the  imposition  of  the  stamp 
aot,  founded  upon  them,  raised,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  such  a  ferment 
in  the  colonies,  that  the  whole  continent  of  North  America  was  in  a  flame, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Riots  ensued  in  many  places,  and  some  of  Ao 
agents  of  the  government  had  their  houses  burnt  to  the  ground,  their  property 
destroyed,  and  their  persons  insuj  ted ;  while  the  distributors  ofthe  stamps  were 
oompe1le<^  to  give  up  their  oflke,  or  to  return  to  Europe.  The  provincial 
assemolies,  instead  of  repressing,  enoouraged  these  disorders.  They  even 
went  forther,  and  appointed  committees  to  correspond  with  each  other  for 
the  general  support ;  a  measure  that  was  the  incipient  foundation  of  the  inde- 
pendence which  some  years  afterwards  took  place.  Associations  were  also 
formed  for  the  encouragement  of  native  manufactures,  and  markets  were 
established  for  the  sale  of  such  productions,  to  the  exclusion  of  British  goods. 
Bveo  merchants  in  many  parts,  though  reaping  great  benefit  from  foreign  trade, 
readily  entered  into  the  same  engagements,  and  not  only  agreed  to  discontinue 
importing  any  kind  of  wares  from  the  mother  country,  but  to  forbear  selling  those 
which  had  been  already  sent  to  them  upon  commission.  Hence  it  l^camo 
oi>vioiis,  that  an  organiced  plan  was  constructed  at  that  period,  if  not  hefore, 
for  an  absolute  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent  state.  The  effects 
0^*  the  system  were  soon  felt  in  England,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  tables  of 
both  houses  of  pariiament,  which  met  on  the  14th  of  January,  were  [a.  d.  1766i 
covered  with  petitions  from  the  principal  sea^ports  and  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  from  Jamaica,  and  other  settlements  abroad,  complaining  of  the 
decay  of  trade,  produced  by  the  stamp-act.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was 
confined  exclusively  to  this  subject,  but  it  was  conciliatory,  and,  shortir 
after,  the  obnoxious  aot  was  repealed,  to  the  g^eat  joy  of  the  nation ;  though 
the  declaration  which  accompanied  it,  that  the  British  parliament  had  a  right 
to  make  laws  for  her  colomes  in  all  cases  whatever,  was  not  calculated  to 
restore  tranquillity  and  confidence  in  America* 

Another  sacrifice  made  to  publle  feeling,  this  session,  was  the  repeal  of 
tho  tax  upon  cider ; '  and  ministers  acquired  additional  credit,  by  a  bill  for 
opening  free  ports  in  the  West  Indies;  by  regulations  beneficial  to  colo- 
inal  trade ;  by  a  modification  of  the  window  duty ;  and  lastly,  by  a  par- 
liamentary declaration,  that  general  warrants,  except  in  statutable  cases, 
were  illegal.  Another  act  of  particular  interest,  and  tending  to  the 
popularity  of  those  who  conceded  it,  was  a  restriction  upon  the  importa«> 
tion  of  foreign  silks.  But  while  lord  Rockingham  and  his  oolleagoes^ 
were  pursuing  this  prudent  and  patriotic  course,  the  nation  was  surprised 
20.  3n 
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on  tbe  dOlh  of  Jaly  by  the  annoancement  of  a  new  cabinet,  conaiftiB^ 
of  the  doke  of  Grafton,  first  lord  of  the  .treasory;  tbe  earl  of  Shelbame, 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state;  lord  Camden,  as  chancellor')  Charles 
Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  William  Pitt,  then  created  earl 
of  Chatham,  lord  privy-senl.  The  real  canse  of  this  change  was  never  clearly 
explained  ;  but  it  is  past  all  doubt,  that  the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet 
was  entirely  the  work  of  lord  Chatham,  whose  political  reputation  suffered 
considerably  by  bis  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  more  so  afterwards  by  tbe 
oircumstances  to  which  he  lent  the  powerful  sanction  of  his  name.  From 
such  a  junction  of  men  of  different  parties  apd  talents,  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, CTen  under  a  leader  remarkable  for  the  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the 
independence  of  his  principles.  Lord  Chatham,  says  Mr.  Burke,  **  made  an 
administration  so  chequered  and  speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery 
so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  in- 
laid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic ;  such  a  piece  of  tesselated  pavement, 
without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and 
courtiers ;  king's  friends  and  republicans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacberoos 
friends  and  open  enemies;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but 
utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  upon." 

However  rhetorical  this  description  might  be,  its  justice  is  supported  by 
the  truth  of  history ;  for  a  more  inefficient  council,  or  one  of  a  less  consistent 
character,  never  had  tbe  direction  of  public  affairs.  At  the  time  of  its  for- 
mation, the  high  price  of  provisions  occasioned  riots  in  several  places,  by 
which  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  try 
the  offenders.  Government  acted  with  remarkable  lenity  on  this  occasion, 
and  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  evil,  an  embargo  was  laid  upoi^  ail  vessela 
laden  with  grain.  This  measure,  though  called  for  by  strong  necessity,  was 
in  "itself  illegal,  and  therefore,  at  the  meeting  of  parliament,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  a  bill  of  indemnity  was  brought  in,  to  protect  those  who  had  pot 
the  order  of  council  in  force.  It  was  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  debate 
which  ensued,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  his  friend  the  chancellor,  should  take 
the  ground  of  prerogative,  by  vindicating,  under  urgent  circumstances,  a 
suspending  power  in  the  crown ;  while,  in  opposition  to  that  doctrine,  lord 
Mansfield  appealed  to  the  bill  of  rights,  and  argued,  with  invincible  eloonence, 
that  such  a  dispensing  power  was  unconstitutional  and  dangerous.  Parlia- 
ment concurred  in  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  chief-justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  an  amendment  accordingly  passed  for  indemnifying  the  ad- 
visers as  well  as  the  excfCutors  of  the  measure. 

Among  the  domestic  occurrences  of  the  year,  may  be  mentioned  the  unfor- 
tanate  marriage  of  the  king's  youngest  sister,  Caroline  Matilda,  then  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  to  Christian  VII.  king  of  Denmark ;  which  ceremony  took 
place  at  St.  James's,  by  proxy,  on  the  1st  .of  October,  and  at  Copenhagen,  on 
the  8th  of  the  following  month. 

A.  D.  1707.]  The  business  of  this  session  of  parliament  was  various  and  im- 
portant One  of  the  first  acts  was  the  reduction  of  the  land  tax  from  four  to 
three  shillings  in  the  pound ;  which  being  contrary  to  the  wish  and  strenooos 
efforts  of  the  ministry,  boded  that  their  duration  could  not  be  long. 

TJie  attention  of  the  legislature  was  next  called  to  the  state  of  the  India 
company,  occasioned  by  an  augmentation  of  the  dividend  upon  their  stock. 
Ministers  hfid  given  notice  to  the  directors,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
of  their  intention  to  bring  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  an  inquiry ;  upon 
which  it  was  agreed,  in  a  general  court,  to  offer  four  hundred  Uiousand 
pounds  a  year  to  the  public,  during  three  years,  with  an  indemnification  for 
whatever  loss  the  nation  might  sustain  by  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  tbe  tea- 
trade.  Parliament  acceded  to  this  proposal;  but  limited  tbe  period  of  pay- 
ment to  two  years.  When  the  act  for  this  purpose  passed,  ministers  recom- 
mended to  tbe  company  to  make  no  farther  increase  of  their  dividend,  till 
their  affairs  should  be  more  thoroughly  investigated ;  but  tbe  proposition  not 
beiag  complied  with,  two  bills  were  brought  in  during  this  session ;  one  to  regu- 
late the  qualification:*  of  voters  in  trading  companies,  and  the  other,  to  restrict 
the  dividendb  upon  East  Indian  stock  to  ten  per  cent.  This  last  bin  pio- 
'Vieed  a  violent  opposition  in  both  houses,  and  even  the  njiembers  of  tbe  cabi« 
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■et  were  divided  vpon  the  qnestiooy  uriiicb,  faowever,  was  carried  by  a  smalt 
majority. 

The  fotal  poliey  of  raising  a  reveDue  in  America,  being  still  cherished  by  the 
British  gOTernment,  the  ohaneellor  of  the  exchequer,  Gharies  Townshend,  Ten* 
tared  to  introdaoe  a  bill  for  laying  duties  on  glass,  paper,  colours  used  in  paint- 
ing, and  tea  imported  into  the  colonies.  This  measure  went  through  parliament 
without  any  difficulty,  and  in  due  time  received  the  royal  assent;  hot  its 
reception  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  proved  that  the  embers  of  discon- 
tent only  wanted  such  a  proceeding,  to  set  the  provinces  again  in  a  flame. 

Resistance  to  these  financial  enactments,  began  at  Boston,  in  resolutions 
amoantiog  to  a  prohibition  of  foreign  articles  of  commerce,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  encourage  nothing  but  what  was  of  native  produce.  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  entered  into  in  the  other  colonies ;  and  thus  it  was  obvious  that 
tibe  spirit  of  independence  was  gaining  an  ascendancy  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can states.  Another  proceeding  in  this  parliament,  which  contributed  to 
heighten  the  discontent,  was  the  suspension  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
assembly  of  New  York,  for  presuming  to  make  an  innovation  in  the  act  to 
supply  the  troops  in  barracks  with  necessaries.  The  provincial  assembly 
submitted  to  the  superior  power,  but  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  disobedience 
were  too  deeply  sown  to  be  eradicated.  While  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  parMit  state  and  her  dependencies  was  thus  weakening  every  day,  the 
cabinet  at  home  was  rent  by  divisions  which  threatened  its  speedy  dissoln> 
lion.  The  eari  of  Chatham,  by  continued  attacks  of  the  gout,  was  incapaci- 
tated for  public  business ;  and  none  of  his  colleagues  possessed  sufficient 
talent  or  influence  to  propose  or  carry  into  effect  such  measures  as  were 
necessary  to  invigorate  the  government. 

In  this  state  of  schism  and  imbecility,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about 
a  coalition  with  the  Rockingham  party ;  and  when  that  negotiation  failed, 
another  was  opened  with  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  friends,  which  was 
attended  with  no  better  success.  The  administration  was  now,  in  fact,  with- 
out ahead,  and  each  member  of  it,  in  the  absence  of  lord  Chatham » thought 
he  had  a  right  to  take  the  direction  of  the  council.  The  person  who  directly 
aspired  to  that  distinction,  was  Charles  Townshend,  a  man  of  wit,  but  defi- 
cient in  judgment,  a  specious  rather  than  a  persuasive  orator,  and  so  un- 
steady in  his  political  principles,  that  the  wonder  was,  how  such  a  meteor 
came  into  a  cabinet  which  he  was  more  likely  to  bewilder  than  to  guide. 

Whatever  were  the  pretensions  of  this  vacillating  statesman,  they  were, 
however,  put  an  end  to  by  an  irresistible  power,  for,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, his  death  contributed  still  more  to  weaken  a  tottering  administration. 
His  place  was  filled- by  lord  North,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Guildford;  and^  at 
the  same  time,  earl  Gower  became  president  of  the  council. 

Another  instance  of  mortality  occurred >  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  demise  of  Edwasd  duke  -of  York,  which  event  happened  at  Monaco, 
vrhile  making  the  tour  of  Italy.  He  was  a  prince  of  amiable  manners,  and 
much  beloved  by  the  people  for  bis  liberality. 

In  January,  ministers  received  some  additional  strength,  by  [a.^d.  1768. 
the  appointment  of  lord  Weymouth  to  the  rituation  of  secretary  of  state,  on 
tiie  resignation  of  general  Conway,  and  of  lord  Hillsborough  to  the  new  office 
of  secretary  for  the  colonies. 

The  act,  restraining  the  East  India  company  from  augmenting  their  divi- 
dends, being  about  to  expire,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  a  renewal  of  it,  which 
was  carried,  though  not  without  a  warm  opposition.  Another  proceeding  in 
this  parliament,  which  excited  much  attention,  was  a  motion  for  securing  the 
anbject  against  dormant  claims  of  the  crown;  and  though  ministers  got  rid  of 
it  by  an  adjournment,  the  bill  was  renewed  afterwards,  and  succeeded. 

This  motion  arose  from  the  conduct  of  government,  in  bestowing  a  leaae  of 
loglewood  forest,  and  the  manor  of  Carlisle,  upon  sir  James  Lowther,  which 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  Portland  family,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  king 
William,  for  the  space  of  seventy  years. 

The  dissolution  of  parliament,  on  the  10th  of  March,  was  followed  by  vio- 
lent contests  all  over  the  kingdom ;  but  chiefly  in  Middlesex,  for  which  county 
John  Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  large  majority,  after  proving  unsuccessful  in 
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Ihcr  flity  of  LoadoD.  Od  Uf  ekptfmiyfao  soraidarkl  to  lit  •out  of  klns^o 
benohy  bis  outlawry  not  having  been  renewed,  and  he  was  sent  to  |irisoou 
This  prodneed  serioas  riots,  pariioidariy  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  whidi,  beiai;  the 
day  appointed  Ibr  the  meetnig  of  paruaneat,  farooght  a  large  assenUy  of 
people  together  in  St  Geor^s  Fields^  for  the  pwrpose  of  oonveying  the 
patriotio  member  to  the  honse  of  eommons.  Government  adopted  the  pro- 
oaation  of  sending  a  militaiy  foree  into  that  neigh  boorfaood,  to  prevent  disor^ 
ders ;  hot  as  this  only  served  to  irritate  the  popolaee,  nets  of  violenoe  were  eom- 
nitted,  and  the  soldiers,  at  the  command  of  a  magistrate,  fired  upon  the 
rioters,  one  of  whom  was  killed.  Snoh  was  the  infiamed  state  of  the  pahlic 
mind,  that  the  coroner's  jury  hrooghtin  a  verdict  of  wiifnl  murder,  in  pobss 
qnenoe  of  which,  Mr.  Gimam,  the  justice,  was  tried  and  aeqaitted* 

The  outlawry  of  Wilkes,  soon  after  this,  was  reversed  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  one  thousand  pounds  for  bin  offensive 
publications,  and  to  a  further  imprisonment  of  twenty-two  months. 

The  late  riots  produced  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  magis^ 
trates,  recommending  a  rigorous  discharge  of  their  doty :  a  proclamation  wan 
also  issued  against  tumultuary  meetings  of  the  people,  and  in  these  measaren 
parliament  concurred  by  loyal  addresses  to  the  throne* 

While  the  English  metropolis  was  in  this  convulsed  state,  a  similar  ehollition 

Srevfdled  tbroogboot  the  American  colonies.  In  Febfoary,  the  assembly  of 
lassadiusetts  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
other  provinces,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  general  nnioa  for  the  defonca  of 
their  oommmon  rights.  This  measure  originated  with  Dr.  Franklin,  the  Ame« 
rican  agent  in  England,  bat  it  was  onlv  me  revival  and  modification  of  a  plan 
suggest^  by  the  same  extraordinary  character  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven 
years'  war.  The  object  of  it,  at  that  period,  was  the  security  irf'tiie  British 
colonies  against  the  French  and  Indians :  and  the  proposal  was  so  far  adopted, 
that,  in  1764,  an  association  took  place,  called  the  Albany  Congress,  hat  the 
combination  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  authority  of  government,  as  tending 
to  place  the  colonies  upon  a  footing  of  independenee.  Upon  comparing 
these  drcumslanees,  it  is  clear  that  the  design  of  a  separation  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  from  the  parent  country,  had  long  been  fostering;  and  that  the 
measures  pursued  by  successive  administrations,  for  the  internal  regnlalion 
of  the  colonies,  were  no  more  than  combustible  materials,  easily  made  waH^ 
servient  to  the  purposes  cf  revolution. 

^  The  circular  address  of  the  Massachusetts  assemhiy  produced  such  a  eenten- 
tlon  bbtween  that  body  and  their  governor,  that  Francis  Bernard  was  driven 
to  the  necesrity  of  applying  to  ministers  for  an  additional  military  forces.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  dissolved  the  provincial  assembly,  and  by  that  act  heightened 
the  public  resentment,  not  only  against  himsdf,  but  the  government  which  he^ 
represented.  Previous  to  this,  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  at  Boston, 
having  condemned  a  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  merchants  of  that  place; 
became  so  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  that  they  were  obliged,  first  to  take 
refuge  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  next  in  the  fortress^ 

Amidst  this  anarchy,  a  convention,  consisting  of  the  deputies  of  ninety-six 
towns,  met  at  Boston,  without  the  authority  of  the  governor.  This  self-con- 
stitnted  assemhiy,  after  passing  some  strong  rescdutions,  the  most  serious 
of  which  was  a  call  upon  the  people  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  separated  on  the  20th  of  Sej^temher.  The  same  day,  two  regi- 
ments, with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  arrived  at  Boston  iVom  Hsiifax ;  and 
shordy  after,  general  Gage  followed  with  two  more  regiments  from  Ireland. 
The  presence  of  this  force  kept  the  place  in  some  awe,  but  the  elements 
of  disaffection  remained,  and  only  wanted  an  occasion  to  explode  with 
greater  efleot.  While  these  things  were  in  this  disorder  abroad,  affairs  looked 
no  less  gloomy  at  home.  The  divisions  in  the  mimstry  continued ;  lord  Chat- 
tham  and  lord  Shelbume  resigned  their  places,  the  one  being  succeeded  by 
the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  other  by  lord  Weymouth,  whose  situation  ai 
secretary  of  the  northern  dopftrtment  was  filled  by  the  earl  of  Roehford. 

In  the  East  ladies,  the  Bnglish  company  bad  to  encounter  a  new  enemy  in 
Hvder  Aii,  a  Mohammedan  adventurer,  who,  from  beinc  a  private  soldier, 
■aised  hims^f,  by  his  aetivityy  courage,  and  address,  to  the  rank  of  a  prince^ 
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OB  fke  tmaX  of  Moiabur.  Tldt  entaprirfng  diief  Iittviiig  prer ailed  apon  the 
■loaai  of  tho  Boeowi  to  deoteio  war  against  the  Bogliah,  the  cooooU  of  Madras 
kuBediately  adopted  the  proper  meaaorea  for  breaking  the  fonnidable  con- 
Ibderaey.  Aoeordingly,  a  fospoctable  force  waa  placed  nnder  the  command 
of  eolonel  Smith,  who  advanced  with  great  eeleritj  to  the  neigfalioarhood  of 
Tfincomalee,  where  lie  gained  a  deeiaive  victor jOTor  the  confederates,  on  the 
90th  of  September,  \lftt.  This'defeat  so  disheartened  the  nisam,  that  be 
abandoned  Hyder,  and  porehased  a  peace  at  tlM  expense  of  the  dowanhee  of 
tho  Balagat  Camatic,  which  he  ceded  in  perpetnity  to  the  company.  Not« 
withstanding  this  defecdoo,  tho  spirit  of  Hyder  continned^  nnsnbdaed,  and 
by  having  tlM  advantage  of  a  nnmeroas  cavalry,  be  waa  enabled  to  commit 
many  depredations  npon  the  Bnglish  settlements,  as  well  as  npon  the  peace* 
able  inhabitants  of  the  adjaeent  districts.  To  redooe  tiiis  restless  fireebooter, 
an  ezpeditien  was  fitted  oat  at  Bombay  against  Mangaloie,  the  principal  fortress 
of  Hyder  on  the  aea-ooast,  and  on  the  26th  of  Febmary,  1768,  it  was  taken  pes- 
aasaian  of  vrltfa  UtHe  difficulty.  Still  the  spirits  of  Hyder  remaiaed  nnbroken, 
and  he  oontlnoe-d  his  predatory  warfore  with  considerable  i^jary  to  the  Eng- 
Hab,  and  also  to  their  ally,  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  At  length,  oolond  Wood,  on 
tho  4th  of  October,  |ained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  asmy  of  this  restless 
ftie,  and  compelled  \smk  to  retreat  to  his  monatainons  fortresses ;  from  whence, 
however,  he  made  iireqnent  ezonraionsto  the  plains  below,  seeldng  by  plander 
to  recmit  bis  finances,  and,  by  annoying  trade,  to  weaken  his  adversary.  la 
tida  eonne  he  eaeeeeded  so  well,  that  tiie  government  of  Madras  thoaght  it 
moat  pvadent  to  coochide  a  treaty  with  Hyder;  who,  in  conseooeace  of  it, 
aaon  foaad  himself  in  a  condition  to  maltiply  his  resoarces,  and  to  prepare 
aa^ile  means  for  renewing  hostilities  with  sUU  greater  effect 

At  this  period,  when  faction  rent  the  public  coonsels,  disalfeetlen  pervaded 
oar  arestem  colonies,  and  fonnidable  enemiea  assailed  our  eastern  posse»- 
slonSf  the  king  evinced  Ma  regard  for  the  extension  of  science,  aad  the  im- 
psovamsBt  of  the  arts.  In  1764,  the  honourable  John  Byron  was  sent,  with  two 
ahlpSy  to  explore  tile  southernmost  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  the 
greiat  Fadflc,  the  resnlt  of  which  was  the  addition  of  some  new  islands  to  the 
atoek  of  geographicalknowledge.  Soon  afterwards,  captains  Wallis  and  Carte- 
rat  aMde  forther  disoaveriea  In  the  samo  hemisphere ;  and  lastly,  lieutenant 
Cook,  in  1766^  being  appointed  to  take  out  the  astronomers  selected  t* 
make  their  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  enriched 
the  chart  of  the  Soalh  Sea  with  some  granpa  of  iaiandathat  had  escaped  pre- 
oading  navigators. 

At  home,  his  majesty,  who  bad,  In  1965^  iacorporated  a  sodety  of  artists, 
by  charter,  now  raised  a  more  splendid  and  useful  structure  for  the  advance- 
modt  of  paintSng,  seulptnre,  and  architecture,  in  the  establishment  of  tho 
royal  academy,  of  which  the  excellent  and  aooomplished  air  Joabaa  Reynolds 
the  first  president 
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Thb  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  in  1769, 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  American  colonies,  particularly  the 
refVactory  spirit  which  pervaded  the  town  of  Boston.  Tbe  debates  that 
ensaed  in  the  two  houses,  were  long  and  violent ;  but  in  bodi,  -resolotiona 
were  paaaed,  condemning  the  aota  of  the  Massadhusetts  assembly  as  tUegal. 
The  addresses  to  the  king  were,  as  usual,  responsive  of  the  speeM  ;  but  tho 
peers  carried  tbelr  loyalty  so  far  aa  to  reqaest  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
had  been  most  active  in  resisting  die  royal  authority,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  tried  in  Bngland,  on  an  obsolete  statute  of  Henry  the  Bighth.  This  pro* 
position,  so  ill-timed,  and  peouliarty'disgusting  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  met 
with  the  sanetfon  of  Uie  house  of  commons ;  but  it  was  never  acted  upon,  and 
CPBly  served  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  who  certaialy  did  not  want 
additional  fuel  to  keep  them  in  a  ferment 
'  The  aifairs  of  the  Bast  India  company  next  came  under  the  censideratioa  of 
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parliament,  with  wbom  that  corporatioii  entered  into  an  agreenent  to  |>ay  the 
pablio  four  hand  red  thoosand  pounds,  for  the  space  of  ^ve  years,  conditioD- 
ally,  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  increase  their  dividends  to  twelve  and 
a  haJf  per  cent ;  bat  that  if  a  redaction  shoold  take  place,  below  that  rate,  an 
equivaie'nt  sum  shoald  be  dedoeted  from  the  above  grant,  and  so  oontinae 
tin  the  fall  of  the  dividends  to  six  per  cent. 

Another  subject  which  excited  considerable  notice,  and  produced  some 
parliamentaiy  contention,  was  tlie  state  of  the  civil  Ust,  the  deficiencies  of 
which,  as  signified  in  a  message  from  the  icing,  had  occasioned  a  debt  of  five 
hundred  thoosand  pounds.  /Hie  motion,  to  clear  off  this  incumbrance,  was 
fiEur  from  being  received  with  complaisance  by  the  lower  house,  but  id%«> 
some  altercation  the  requisition  was  complied  with. 

The  case  of  Wilkes  now  absorbed  every  other  consideration,  and  this 
demagogue  was  again  raised  into  importance  by  the  indiscretion  of  ministers, 
and  the  pertinacity  of  the  legislature.  A  copy  of  lord  Weymouth's  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  reeomineoding 
the  utmost  vigilance  to  the  magistrates,  coming  into  the  hands  of  Wilkes,  was 
published  by  him  with  an  inflammatory  commentary,  in  which  the  aatfaor 
charged  the  noble  secretary  vrith  deliberately  recommending  murder.  Ijoid 
Weymouth,  instead  of  treating  so  base  a  calumny  with  the  contempt  whieb  it 
deserved,  complained  of  it  in  the  house  as  a  breach  of  privilege.  A  confer^ 
ence  vrith  the  commons  was  then  desired ;  and  the  result  was,  a  vote  of  ex* 
pulsion  against  Wilkes,  for  having  written  and  published  a  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tious libel.  A  new  writ  was  accordingly  issued  for  the  election  of  another  per- 
son to  represent  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  but  the  freeholders  being  mostly  in 
favour  of  the  old  member,  returned  him  again.  The  house,  upon  tliis,  deter* 
mined  that  the  return  was  invalid,  for  that  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled,  was 
ineligible  to  sit  in  that  parliament.  Another  election  took  place,  and  in  order 
to  secure  their  point,  ministers  put  up  colonel  Luttrei  as  a  candidate  for  the 
county.  In  the  event,  Wilkes  had  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three  Totes, 
while  his  opponent  had  only  two  hundred  and  ninety.  The  colonel,  however, 
was  declared  the  sitting  member,  and  the  clerk  of  the  erown  accordingly  re- 
ceived directions  to  insert  his  name  in  the  return.  The  effect  of  this  decision 
soon  appeared,  in  the  presentation  of  numerous  petitions  to  the  king,  calling 
upon  him,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  to  dissolve  a  parliainent  which  had 
trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  also  to  dismiss  a  ministry  who 
had. forfeited  the  public  confidence,  and  abused  their  trust.  On  the  other 
hand,  addresses  in  abundance  came  up  to  the  throne,  from  corporate  and 
other  bodies,  expressing  an  entire  approblktionof  the  proceedings  of  govern* 
ment,  and  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  all  factious  assemblies.  While  these 
transactions  disturbed  the  public  mind,  Wilkes  increased  his  triumphs  by 
gaining  a  verdict,  with  four  thousand  pounds  damages,  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  against  lord  Halifax,  for  the  illegal  seiaure  of  his  person  and  papers. 

A  spint  of  discontent  now  arose  in  Ireland,  occasioned  by  an  act  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  military  force  on  that  establishment,  and  by  a  money 
bill  which  was  sent  over  to  the  parliament  tl|ere,  from  the  privy-ooonml  in 
England.  The  former  measure,  though  unpopular,  was  suffered  to  pass,  but 
the  latter  was  rejected  with  indignation.  A  short  time  previous  to  these  ex- 
periments, which  had  for  their  aim,  how  far  the  people  of  Ireland  would  sub- 
mit to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  English  government,  an  act  passed, 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  ei^t  years.  Before  this 
there  was  no  such  thing,  properly  speakinj^,  as  popular  representation,  since 
the  same  house  of  commons  continued  without  dissolution,  from  the  accea* 
sion  of  the  monarch  to  his  demise.  The  boon  thus  granted  to  the  Irish  nation, 
was  received  with  great  joy  and  g^ratitude ;  but  unfortunately,  as  it  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  obnoxious  bill  from  the  privy-council,  the  people  tliere  began  to 
regard  it  with  snspicion,  as  a  treacherous  donation.  Lord  Townshend,  the 
viceroy,  in  his  speech  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  did  not  endeavour  to 
remove  that  impression,  for  he  censured,  in  strong  terms,  the  rejection  of  the 
English  bill ;  and  the  government  afterwards  acted  worse,  in  suspending  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature  of  that  kingdom  for  a  long  time ;  much  to  the  pub- 
lic injury  and  the  increase  of  popular  discontent. 
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tlrfs  year  was  rendered  remarkable  by  tbe  sabjagation  of  Cornea  to  the 
donlaion  of  Franee,  io  Tirtae  of  a  cession  from  the  repobHo  of  Genoa.  .  The 
aKenatioD,  however,  was  not  effected  witboot  a  straggle,  in  which  Pascal  PaoU 
distingoished  himself  as  the  leader  of  the  Corsicans j  bat  when  this  brare 
man  foand  that  all  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  that  extermination  would,  in 
ail  likelihood,  be  the  conseqnence  of  a  farUier  contest,  he  withdrew  secretly, 
and  came  to  England,  where  be  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  160'/. 
•  A.  D.  1770.]  On  the  9th  of  Jan.  tbe  British  parliament  opened  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  the  disorder  among  horned  cattle  was  made  a  prin- 
cipal object,  withont  the  least  allusion  to  the  state  of  domestio  politics.  But 
this  omission  was  amply  made  up  by  the  opposition  in  the  lower  house, 
where  an  amendment  was  moved  upon  the  address,  assuring  the  king  that 
his  Mthfnl  commons  woold  inquire  directly  into  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
discontents.  This  amendment  was,  indeed,  negatived,  but  the  very  introduc- 
tion of  it  proved  so  galling  to  the  cabinet,  that  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  it  resigned  their  places .  soon  afterwards,  among  whom  were,  lord-chan- 
eellor  Camden,  the  marquis  of  Granby,  and  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Manchester.  It  merits  observation  here,  that  Charles  Fox  formed  one  of 
this  administration,  and  that,  in  the  debates  which  arose  upon  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  he  strenuoosly  defended  the  right  of  the  house  of  commons  to  expel 
a  member  for  libel.  His  opponent  upon  this  *  subject  was  Edmund  Burke ; 
but  soon  afterwards  a  cordial  union  took  place  between  them,  which  sub- 
sisted for  a  great  number  of  years,  till  events,  still  more  extraordinary,  dis- 
solved die  connexion. 

The  cabinet  being  now  in  a  state  of  schism,  great  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  the  appointment  of  persons  to  the  vacant  offices,  for  such  was  the  dis- 
traction and  unpopularity  of  the  government,  that  hardly  an  independent  man 
was  to  be  found,  who  would  risk  his  peace  or  reputation  by  tbe  acceptance 
of  a  public  situation,  the  tenure  of  which  was  uncertain.  The  great  seal, 
after  having  been  refused  by  different  persons,  was  at  last  taken,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  by  the  honourable  Charles  Yorke ;  but  meeting  with  a 
stem  rebuke  for  so  doing,  from  his  brother,  lord  Hardwicke,  hp  instantly 
went  home,  and  destroyed  himself.  That  high  office  was  then  put  into  com- 
mission, and  on  the  28th  of  January  a  farther  change  occurred,  by  the  resig- 
natioD  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  to  whom  succeeded  lord  North,  as  first  lord  of 
Hw  treasury.  Three  days  after  this,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, to  rescind  the  votes  respecting  tbe  Middlesex  election,  but  it  was  lost ; 
as  also  was  another  to  the  same  purport,  brought  forward  in  the  upper  house 
by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  supported  by  lord  Chatham.  Some  of 
the  measures  of  this  session  of  parliament,  however,  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion, as  the  repeal  of  the  duties  laid  upon  certain  commodities  exported  to 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  tax  upon  tea,  which  last  was  retained, 
not  so  much  for  its  financial  importance,  as  a  claim  of  right  to  legislate  for  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatever.  Another  salutary  act  next  passed,  for  the 
regulation  of  proceedings  on  controverted  elections.  The  framer  of  this  use- 
l«ii  measure  was  Mr.  George  Grenviile,  and  it  has  ever  since  gone  by  his 
name  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  house,  it  encountered  a 
strenuous  opposition.   . 

The  practice,  upon  petitions,  had  hitherto  been  to  decide  the  disputed  oases 
by  a  general  vote  of  the  house,  after  hearing  witnesses  at  the  bar,  which 
■ode,  besides  the  interruption  of  other  business,  was  liable  to  many  abuses, 
and  was  often  marked  by  a  partial  judgment  The  new  act  provided,  that  every 
disputed  return  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee  balloted  for  by  the  house  at 
large,  and  afterwards  reduced  in  number,  by  each  candidate  striking  one  off 
akemately,  till  the  list  consists  of  thirteen  and  two  tellers,  all  of  whom  are 
sworn  to  do  justice  between  tlie  contending  parties. 

The  city  of  London,  having,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  calling  fer  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  complaining, 
in  bold  language,  of  existing  grievances,  gave  such  offence  to  the  commons, 
that  a  conference  with  the  lords  was  desired,  which  produced  a  joint  address 
to  tiie  throne,  strongly  expressive  of  the  indignation  of  both  houses  at  the  un- 
warrantable ooodnot  of  the  corporation,  in  endeavouring  to  sow  dissension 
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between  tke  reipeotive  Imnehes  ef  ikt  legitlalAfe,  sad  to  inpede  the 
lie  eonoenis.  Anddit  these  eooflieU,  tlie  press  was  not  idle,  and  many 
writers  of  Tarioas  talents  employed  that  potent  en|^ine«  ratlier  for  the  porpoee 
of  heightening',  than  allaying,  the  eontentions  spirit  which  prevaikd.  One  of 
tiw  most  formidable  of  these  literary  warriors  fooght  under  a  visor,  which 
neither  time,  prosecotion,  nor  indastxy,  coold  ever  remoTe.  The  perfona- 
ances  of  this  political  writer,  who  assmned  the  name  of  Jonias,  were  oon» 
▼eyed  to  the  world  throogh  the  channel  of  the  Pablio  Advertiser.  At  irst, 
the  objects  of  his  virulence  were  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  oalunety 
particularly  the  dnke  of  Graftoo,  to  whom  it  was  very  clear  that  he  bad  a 
neesonal  enmity;  for  he  poisned  that  nobleman  into  the  privaoy  of  domestic 
lifo,  and  basely  held  him  np  to  scorn,  on  account  of  some  alleged  deviations 
from  moral  purity.  Junius  did  the  same  by  other  personages  of  high  rank, 
whence  it  appeared  evident  that,  with  all  his  boasted  patriotism,  thu  cham- 
pion of  public  virtue  was  actuated  by  motives  which  obliged  him,  in  prudenoe, 
to  JLcep  his  own  character  from  investigntioii.  Oovemment  would  have  noted 
wisely  in  sullhring  the  inflammatory  effiuions  of  this  writer  to  pass  nanotiQed ; 
instead  of  which,  an  opportanity  seems  to  have  been  aasdonsly  sought^  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  Urn  to  light;  and  the  eonsequeaee  was,  that  Juntas  at- 
tained an  elevation  beyond  what  ho  was  entitled  to,  either  by  tlie  oogcacy  of  his 
reasonii^,  or  the  briltianoy  of  his  style.  After  attacking  several  distinguished 
indiriduals  with  bitter  inveotive,  Junius  took  aim  at'  a  Ughervobjeot,  and,  ia 
a  letter  to  the  king,  poured  fortii  unmeasured  abuse  upou  his  public  eondao^ 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  characteriaed  as  aa  unvaried 
course  of  imbecility  and  corruption*  Vor  tins  outrage,  the  attomey«^eneral 
filed  an  oflicial  information  against  the  printer,  WoodfoU,  whose  trial  took 
pAaee  in  the  coart  of  king's  bench,  on  toe  iSth  of  June.  Ijoid  Mansfield 
directed  the  jury  to  find  the  defeadaat  fpnilty  of  a  libel;  instead  of  which,  they 
returned  a  verdict  of  **  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing  only,"  whkSk 
aaMunted  to  a  virtoal  acquittal ;  and  thus  the  proeeeation,  in  this  instaaee, 
increased  the  evil  instead  of  sappressing  it.  In  some  other  cases  of  proseoa- 
tion,  however,  for  vending  the  same  libellous  production,  the  printers  and 
pubUshers  were  found  gufity,  and  suffered  both  tine  and  imprisonment. 

While  these  causes  ^  discontent  operated  at  home,  the  state  of  the  politi- 
cal horinoo  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  deepening  in  gloom,  and 
threatening  the  empire  with  the  speedy  explorion  of  a  storm,  the  demente  of 
which  had  been  long  accnmulatiog.  In  the  month  of  Mafch,  this  year,  the 
popvlaoe  of  Boston,  and  the  soldiers  stationed  there,  had  ao  afliay,  in  which 
aome  lives  were  test ;  the  military,  in  ccBsequence,  were  removed  to  the 
fort,  but  the  oflcer  who  commanded  them  was  tried  and  acquitted,  it  being 
fully  proved,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  American  jury,  that  the  mob  weia 
^^  aggressors. 

At  this  crisis,  the  nation  was  alarmed  by  preparations  for  a  war  with  Spain, 
on  an  occasion  in  wbiob  neither  power  had  sastained  aay  ininry,  or  could 
allege  a  jusMable  plea  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  Commodore  JByron,  in  his 
late  voyage  to  the  radfic  Ocean,  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  sovo- 
ivign,  of  a  clavter  of  barren  rocks,  called  FaUdand's  Islands,  inhabited  only 
by  seals  and  penguins.  In  virtue,  however,  ot  the  pompons  report  made  1^ 
that  navigator,  of  the  advantage  Ukelj  to  accrue  from  a  settlement  there,  the 
British  admiralty  caused  a  small  establbhment  to  be  made  at  Port  Bgmont, 
the  only  harbour  which  the  islands  afforded.  This  excsted  the  jeafousy  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  1770,  a  naval  and  military  foroe 
appeared  off  the  place,  from  whence  the  English  were  ejected  in  all  due  fons 
and  ceremony.  When  the  account  of  this  transacHen  arrived,  public  resent- 
ment was  inflamed  to  a  degree  unparalleled  since  the  memorable  affair  of 
Jenkins,  who,  in  the  year  1731,  told  a  romantic  story  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
oemmons,  of  having  had  his  ears  out  off  by  the  Spaniards,  in  his  voya^  homo 
from  Jamaica.  As  on  that  occasion,  the  people,  without  a  delibefate  inquiry, 
suffered  Uiemselves  to  be  carried  away  by  their  passtons ;  so  In  this,  the  gene- 
ral clamonr  for  war,  urged  on  by  Junius  and  the  oppositfon,  could  scarcely 
be  repressed.  In  this  exigency,  though  ministers  adopted  the  prudent  coarse 
of  mafcittg  military  and  naval  equipmeatei  they,  at  the  same  tiaie,  Ustaaed  to 
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tanu  of  aoooMBlodatloii^  so  Hitt,  after  m  few  menths  i^nt  in  negotiation,  ilia 
tidieolaiis  diapnle  was  broaglit  to  a  termination  witliont  bloodshed ;  oaoli 
partjragreeiBg'to  leave  tlie  islands  in  their  pristine  state,  and  to  the  qaiet 
possession  of  the  only  inhabitants  that  ooold  derive  any  benefit  from  them. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  the  following  year  began  with  a  [a.  d.  1771. 
contest  between  the  house  of  commons  and  the  citisens  of  London,  on  their 
rospectiTo  privileges.  Two  printers  having  been  ordered  to  appear  before 
tlie  bar -of  the  house,  for  inserting  in  their  papers,  reports  of  speeches  pre« 
tended  to  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  members,  whose  names  were  given 
at  length,  refused  to  comply,  and  absconded.  On  this,  the  sergeant-at4irmi 
was  directed  to  arrest  the  ofienders  wherever  they  could  be  foand ;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was 'at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king  for  their  apprehension. 
Sin  more  printers  were  next  ordered  to  attend  on  the  same  charge,  but  they 
also  treated  the  mandate  with  contempt,  and  all  of  them  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  city.  One  of  them  being  seised,  and  conveyed  before  Wilkes,  who  was 
then  the  sitting  aldennan,  receifcd  his  dischai]^e,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
bound  over,  by  that  magistrate,  to  prosecote  the  captor.  Alderman  Oliver 
liberated  aaother  printer,  and  the  lord-mayor,  Crosby,  did  the  same  by  a  third. 
These  proceedings  so  highly  provoked  the  house  of  commons,  that  Crosby 
and  Oliver,  who  were  members,  receired  orders  to  attend  in  their  plaoCs  s 
while  Wilkes  was  summoned  to  appear  at  the  bar.  The  two  former  mans* 
Irates  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  Wilkes  replied^ 
in  a  letter  to  the  speaker  that,  if  recognized  as  a  member  of  the  bouse,  he 
wonld  attend,  and  justify  his  conduct,  but  not  otherwise.  This  in? olved  the 
boose  in  a  dilemma,  but,  after  repeating  their  mandate,  and  receiving  the 
same  answer,  they  thought  proper  to  drop  bis  case  altogether. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  other  two  magistrates  applied  to  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  by  habeas  corpus,  and  demanded  their  liberation  ;  which  was  re- 
Ibsed,  and  they  remained  in  confinement  till  the  end  of  the  session.  This 
remarkable  oonMct,  however,  was  productive  of  one  important  benefit  to  the 
Mttion,  in  the  tacit  indulgence  given  by  both  houses  of  parliament  to  the 
pabKcation  of  their  proceedings ;  no  attempt  ever  baring  been  made  since,  to 
abridge  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  this  respect ;  and  although  the  standing 
orders  are  still  sofiered  to  continue,  the  member  who  should  offer  to  enforce 
them,  would  meet  with  little  support. 

During  this  session,  ministers  received  an  accession  of  strength,  in  the 
nomination  of  lord  Sandwich  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  and  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bathurst,  now  created  lord  Apsley,  to  the  oflice  of  chancellor^  while  Thorlow 
and  Wcdderbnrne,  two  lawyers  of  the  first-rate  talents,  were  made  attorney 
and  solicitor  general.  The  earl  of  Halifax,  at  the  same  time,  succeeded  the 
eari  of  Sandwich  as  secretary  of  state,  but  dying  soon  after,  his  place  was 
filled  up  by  Uie  eari  of  Suffolk,  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  acoepted  the  office  of 
lord  pnvy-seal. 

At  the  opening  of  the  parliament  in  the  following  year,  a  mo-  [a.  d.  1772. 
tion  was  made  for  the  augmentation  of  the  navy,  which  was  jostined  by  the 
plea,  that  as  the  French  had  sent  out  a  large  fleet  to  ^he  East  Indies,  it  be 
came  expedient  for  us  to  have. an  equal  force  in  that  quarter.  The  same  rea- 
son was  urged  for  the  increaseof  our  naval  establishment  in  the  West  Indies; 
and  it  was  further  alleged,  that  the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  ren- 
dered the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  indispensably  requisite  in  the  Mediter* 
vancan,  for  the  protection  of  our  Levant  trade.  These  reasons  were  plausi- 
ble, but  government  fell  under  suspicion  of  having  a  secret  object  In  the  mea- 
sure, and  on  that  account,  though  the  proposition  for  raising  twenty -five 
thousand  additional  seamen,  was  ultimately  carried,  it  met  with  a  strong 
opposition.N 

Another  circumstance  which  distinguished  the  history  of  parliament  this 
year,  was  the  petition  from  a  number  of  the  clergy,  and  some  members  of 
the  two  oniversities,  assembled  at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  praying  for  relief  from 
the  burden  laid  upon  their  consciences,  by  the  obligation  to  subscribe  thw 
thirty-nine  articles  of  religion.  TUs  application  prodnced  a  warm  debate, 
bat  the  motion,  that  the  petition  dioold  be  considered  in  a  committee,  was 
v^ceted  by  a  great  majority.  Another  hilly  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 
aO.  ""3  0 
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eitabtisbmeiit,  and  wktoh  ezpmeiiMd  a  similar  late^  wa^  fbat  for  feomiaif 
the  possessiooB  of  lay-sabjocts  against  any  dormant  dainis  of  the  cbarah. 
The  dissenting  ministers,  in  and  aboot  London,  made  also  an  application  to 
parliament  this  session,  for  relief  from  that  part  of  the  act  of  Toleration,  whieb 
required  thedi  to  snbsoribe  those  articles  of  the  church  of  England  which 
relate  to  doctrine.  The  motion,  that  tiidr  prayer  sfaoold  be  granted,  passed 
through  the  lower  honse;  bnt  in  that  of  the  lords  it  was  negatived.  There 
was  another  parliamentary  proceeding  of  this  year,  which  excited  maeh  ob- 
servation, and  some  serioos  debate.  The  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter to  lady  Waldegrave,  and  of  the  doke  of  Cumberland  to  the  daughter  of 
lord  Irnham,  gave  such  offence  to  the  king,  that  he  forbade  them  the  court. 
After  this,  a  message  was  sent  to  both  houses,  recommending  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  to  restrict  the  descendants  of  George  the  Second,  except  those 
of  foreign  Urth,  from  contracting  a  matrimonial  connexion  without  the  eoft* 
sent  of  the  king  in  council,  or  Uiat  of  parliament.  In  compliance  with  the 
royal  recommendation,  a  bill  to  this  purpose  was  brought  in,  and  passed ;  but 
not  without  giving  offence  to  many  persons  of  great  worth  and  talent,  who 
regarded  it  in  the  light  of  an  arbitrary^  restraint  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  and  an  express  violation  of  that  divine  code,  to  which  all  human  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  subservient. 

The  history  of  the  royal  family  was  fnrthor  cheqamed  this  year  by  two 
melancholy  events.  The  first,  was  the  death  of  the  princess  dowager  of 
Wales,  on  the  8th  of  February ;  and  the  second  was  the  imprisonment  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  Caroline  Matilda,  queen  of  Denmark,  on  the  malicious 
charge  of  an  illicit  intercourse  with  the  prime  minister,  count  Strnensee ;  who, 
with  his  colleague,  count  Brandt,  was  executed  in  a  most  barbarous  manner,  at 
Copenhagen.  This  tragedy  would  have  gone  to  a  still  deeper  length,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  <|ueen,  had*  not  her  brothei^  the  king  of  Bogland,  sent  a 
fleet  to  Elsineur,  with  a  peremptory  demand  for  her  liberation.  This  spirited 
conduct  had  a  proper  effect ;  and  the  yonng  victim  of  an  unprincipled  ooofe- 
deraoy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  queen-mother,  was  conveyed  to  Zdl  in 
Hanover,  where  she  died  in  1776. 

CHAP.  LVII. 
Gborqb  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1773  to  1775. 

The  attention  of  the  British  parliament,  in  1773,  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
affairs  of  India  and  America.  A  petijtioo  from  the  company,  for  a  loan  from 
the  public,  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  was  agreed  to  advance  the  sum 
of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  under  such  regulations  as 
should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  like  measure.  At  the  same  time,  lord 
North  proposed  two  resolutions,  one  for  the  restriction  of  the  dividends  to 
six  per  cent.,  till  the  repayment  of  the  Joan,  and  the  other  to  keep  the  com- 
pany from  dividing  more  than  seven  per  cent,  till  their  bond  debt  should  be 
reduced  to  a  million  and  a  half.  These  resolutions  passed  unanimously,  but 
when  the  minister  followed  them  up  with  others,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of 
the  state  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  enact- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  participation  of  profits  between  the  latter  and 
the  public,  till  the  discharge  of  the  loan  and  ^ebt,  a  violent  opposition 
arose,  both  in  the  general  court  of  proprietors,  and  in  parliament,  on  the 
plea,  that  this  was  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  power,  and  a  violation  of 
•bartered  rights.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  resolutions  were  carried,  and, 
thus  encouraged,  ministers  ventured  to  bring  forward  a  bill,  to  settle  certain 
regulations  for  the  better  management  of  the  oomfiaay's  affairs,  as  well  in 
India  as  in  Europe.  These  regulations  limited  the  directorship  to*  the  period 
of  f6ur  years ;  and  raised  the  qualification  of  electors  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  pounds  stock ;  the  mayor's  court  at  Calcutta,  was  confined  merely  to 
mercantile  causes  only  ;  a  new  judicial  establishment  was  to  be  formed  there ; 
and  a  superiority  given  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal  over  the  two  others. 

Though  these  resolutions  passed,  and  the  bill  embodying  them  received  the 
royal  assent,  the  measurewould  hardly  have  been  adopted,  had  it  not  been  foi 
the  evidence  of  abuses,  which  came  out  belore  the  committee  appointed  to 
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Inqiiiire  iolo  tke  sUteof  lodU*  In  tbe  o«ait«  of  thai  iBTdttigatiiHi,  a  series  off 
extortions  was  disclosed*  which  reflected  so  macb  upon  tho  national  charac- 
ter, as  to  call  imperiofislj  for  a  change  Jn  the  administration  of  oar  eastern 
possessions*  as  well  as  for  some  control  oveir  the  management  of  Uie  company's 
eifcamstances  at  home. 

Of  the  persons  whose  repatation  was  particnlariy  affected  by  the  exposare  of 
these  facts,  lord  dive  suffered  most;  and  tboagb  the  house  of  commons  passed 
a  fote*  that  be  had  rendered  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country, 
the  stain  which  the  report  of  the  committee  brought  upon  this  **  heaven-born 
general,"  as  lord  Chatham  called  bim,  bad  such  an  effect  upon  his  spirits, 
that  soon  afterwards  be  put  an  end  to  bis  existence. 

The  discontents  in  America  broke  out  this  year  into  acts  of  violence,  which 
too  plainly  indicated  that  the  bond  of  union  with  the  parent  state  was  on  the 
point  of  dissolution.  In  retaining  the  duty  upon  tea  imported  into  the  colo- 
nies, government  committed  a  fatal  error ;  since  the  impost,  though  trifling, 
was  viewed  by  the  provincials,  as  nothing  less  than  the  prelude  to  a  more 
extended  system  of  taxation..  Associations  now  became  general  throughout 
the  American  states,  for  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  eommodities,  and  tea 
among  the  rest .  Three  vessels,  with  that  article,  having  entered  the  port  of 
Boston,  were  boarded  by  a  number  of  armed  men,  disguised  as  Indians,  who 
threw  the  cargoes  into  the  sea,  but  without  doing  any  inmiy  to  the  crews. 
Similar  outrages  were  committed  in  other  places ;  and  at  Rhode  Island,  a  re- 
▼eooe  schooner,  stationed  there  to  prevent  smuggling,  was  seised  and  burnt. 

These  animosities  were  heightened  by  the  publication  of  some  letters  of 
governor  Hutchinson,  recommending  strongly  the  adoption  of  coercive  mear- 
sores  towards  the  northern  states.  This  correspondence  was  private,  but 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  deputy-postmaster,  lia\ing,  through  tbe  medium  of 
bis  office,  got  possession  of  the  letters,  transmitted  copies  of  them  to  th« 
assembly  of  Massachusetts,  a^a  time  when  every  incident  tended  to  increase 
the  popular  fury. 

The  first  step  adopted  by  government,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  tbe  out- 
rages that  had  occurred  at  Boston,  was  tbe  introducing  of  a  bill  for  taking  away 
from  that  town  the  privilege  of  a  free  port ;  which,  though  sealonsly  opposedf, 
went  through  both  bouses  with  great  rapidity ;  and  on  the  last  L4.  d.  1774. 
day  of  March  received  the  royal  assent.  This  act  was  followed  by  another, 
for  regnlattng  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts;  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  idter  tbe  constitution  there,  by  vesting  the  executive  power 
in  magistrates  appointed  by  the  crown.  A  more  strenuous  opposition  was 
made  to  this  bill  than  to  tbe  former,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  subversive  of 
chartered  rights ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority ;  as  also  was  an- 
other act,  of  a  still  more  offensive  description,  empowering  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  send  any  person,  charged  with  a  capital  offence,  for 
trial  into  a  distant  colony,  or  even  to  Great  Britain. 

In  vain  did  ministers  flatter  themselves  with  the  assorance  that  these  strong 
measures  would  bring  the  refractory  Bostonians  to  submission,  and  strike 
terror  into  tbe  rest  of  tbe  colonists.  The  three  bills  bad  a  quite .  contrary 
effect;  for  such  of  the  provincials  as  had  hitherto  evinced  a  moderate  and 
conciliatory  spirit,  now  united  with  their  countrymen,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Franklin,  the  respective  colonial  committees  formed  a  bond  of  compact, 
mder  the  ominous  designation  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  This  as- 
sociation was  followed  by  the  oiganisatioo  of  a  general  congress,  consisting  of 
the  representatives  of  twelve  colonies,  which  met  at  Pbiladelplda  on  tbe  6th 
of  September.  Tbe  first  act  of  this  assembly  was  tbe  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  an  entire  approbatioo  of  the  resistance  manifested  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  British  govern- 
ment; after  which,  a  letter  was  written  to  general  Gage,  remonstrating  irith 
fairo  upon  his  hostile  acts  towards  the  province  of  which  be  was  governor,  and 
calling  npon  him  to  discontinue  tbe  fortifications  carnring  on  at  Boston.  The 
congress  next  drew  up  a  dedaratioo  of  their  rights,  followed  by  an  appeal  to 
tbe  British  nation,  asserting  their  claim  to  a  participation  of  tbe  liberties 
enjoyed  by  their  fcMowsubjeotS ;  and  lastly,  they  petitioned  the  idng  for  n 
vedicn  of  griqvances.    Having  thus  laid  tl|e  foundation  of  a  representative 
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tyfltem,  tke  MBgrMS  i^MfSfld  mi  tiit  90tB  of  Oetober,  to  the  lOtli  of  H«y, 

in  tbe  followiB§^  yeor. 

While  these  tram eetions  were  takini^  place  fai  that  qvarter,  mioitters  iotro- 
daeed  into  parliameot,  a  hill  for  tbe  hetter  goiwrnmeot  of  Camda.  The 
chief  objects  of  this  legislative  proyision,  were  to  determioe  the  limits  of  the 
province ;  to  form  a  ooonoil  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown ;  to  establish  tbe 
ancient  French  laws,  hj  which  Canada  bad  been  governed  before  its  cession ; 
and  to  secure  to  the  Roman-catholic  laity  and  clergy,  the  fall  enjoyment  of 
their  estates.  Though  this  bill  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  e<|oity  and 
sound  policy,  it  did  not  pass  tbe  lower  house  without  a  fierce  opposition ;  and 
so  strong  was  the  prejudice  of  the  public  at  this  time,  that  the  measure  was 
actually  reprobated,  as  tending  to  encourage  popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  flM>st  remark- 
able drcurostance  attending  the  new  elections,  was  the  return  of  Mr.  Joha 
Wilkes  for  Middlesex,  without  any  opposition  from  the  court. 

The  royal  speech,  at  tbe  opening  of  ihe  session,  was  principally  directed  to 
the  insubordination  prevailing  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  refrac- 
tory spirit  manifested  in  the  other  colonies ;  and  it  concluded  with  a  detemi* 
nationy  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
over  every  part  of  the  British  empire.  The  motions  on  the  address  produced 
such  animated  debates,  that,  however  much  ministers  might  rely  upon  nume* 
rioal  force,  they  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  weight  of  talent  was  on 
A.  D.  1775.]  the  other  side.  Immediately  after  tbe  recess,  lord  Chatham 
moved  for  the  recall  of  the  troops  from  Boston,  as  an  indispensable  step 
towards  a  reconciliation.  But  Uie  argumentative  eloquence  of  this  illus- 
trious statesman,  which  was  wont  to  operate  upon  listening  senates  with 
electric  force,  could  now  eommand  no  more  than  eighteen  voioea  against 
iixty-eig^t ;  a  gloomy  presage  of  what  was  likely  to  follow. 

The  same  venerable  nobleman,  however,  aothated  by  the  purest  principle 
of  patriotism,  persevered  in  his  attempt  to  effect  a  conciliation ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  the  1st  of  February,  he  brought  in  the  outUne  of  a  bill  entitled, 
^  A  provisional  act  for  settling  the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  asserting  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  and  superintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  colonies/'  This  proposition  also  misearried ;  and  indeed  it  is  ohvions» 
that  no  measure  short  of  an  abandonment  of  the  right  of  taxation  could  have 
at  all  satisfied  the  colonists.  At  this  critical  period,  one  person  only,  in  the 
kingdom,  seems  to  have  viewed  the  question  in  a  clear  light.  Tliis  was  Dr. 
Tnoker,  dean  of  Gloucester,  who,  in  a  very  able  pamphlet,  made  it  apparent, 
that,  nnder  the  present  circumstances,  a  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
parent  state,  bv  an  amicable  agreement,  was  most  profitahle  for  both  countries. 
This  acute  and  intelligent  writer  observed,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  all  colonists 
to  aim  at  independence;  and  when  they  have  arrived  at  a  state  capable  of  sop- 
porting  themselves,  the  wisest  step  this  mother  country  can  adopt,  is  to  treat 
with  them  on  the  footing  of  equality.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  ministers 
nor  their  opponents  could  be  convinced  by  this  reasoning ;  for,  while  the  ono 
thought  it  practicable  to  coerce  the  Americans,  the  other  were  persuaded, 
that  a  concession  of  the  points  out  of  which  the  dispute  arose,  would  produce 
perfect  firiendsbip  between  the  two  states.  But  both  parties  in  the  British 
nenate,  at  this  period,  professed  an  equal  degree  of  indignation  at  the  proa- 
pect  of  granting  independency  to  the  American  insurgents ;  nor  did  the  Ini* 
ter,  Mhatever  might  oe  the  design  of  their  principal  leaders,  then  jndge  it 
prudent  to  make  an  avowal  of  such  an  object  Tbe  exertion  of  the  strong  arm 
of  authority  being  resolved  upon  by  both  houses  of  partiament,  a  joint  address 
was  carried  up  to  the  throne,  declaring  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  praying  that  bis  mtgesty  would  therefore  employ  tne 
most  effective  means  to  enforce  obedienoe  to  the  legislative  authority.  Accord* 
ingly,  a  vote  passed,  pursuant  to  the  royal  answer  and  message,  for  an  aog* 
mentatioa  of  the  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  while,  in  order  to  punish  the  refrac* 
tory  states,  another  bill  was  introduced,  to  dq>rive  them  of  the  freedom  of 
Uade,  and  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Tet, 
amidst  these  vigorous  aud  hostile  measures,  lord  North  surprised  both  sidea 
of  the  houaoy  by  am^ott  foi  suHteodingthe  exeiciBe  of  the  right  off  taTalioa 
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over  waA  «f  Ike  coliMiltf  m  ahooid  mdMafce  to  gnmt  ivppliM  of  <hdr  t>«m 
ndriair,  for  tbe  dafeaee  of  Koverimient.  The  intODtion  of  this  propodtloii 
WM,  to  offoftto  ft  divifioB  amosg^  tlie  Ameriotai  (  and  tbo  miaiator  himaeif 
ooknowMged,  that  Ua  objeet  thoroin  w%a  to  aoparato  the  boat  affeoted  flrom 
the  worat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motion  waa  oharacteriaed  by  tlio  oppoai* 
tion  aa  inaidiona  and  traaoherova  \  but  the  bill  paaaed  by  a  great  ueiority. 
Soon  after*  reaolntiona  were  broorht  forward  by  Mr.  Borke,  for  a  condliationi 
on  the  baala  of  allowing  the  oolonlal  kaaembliea  the  privilege  of  granting  anp^ 
pUea  for  the  aiipport  m  their  loeal  government,  in  peaee»  and  of  aida  to  the 
atato  in  time  of  war.  This  propoaition  waa  rejected  by  overwhelming  nam<>. 
ben,  and  another,  approaching  still  morO  nearly  to  that  of  the  minister,  Intro 
daoc»d  by  Mr.  David  Hartley,  fell  alao  toihe  ground  without  a  diviaion. 

Whilat  the  British  parliament  was  thus  engaged  in  diseussing  different  sohemea 
for  the  tormination  of  the  diaputo  between  the  mother  country  and  the  American 
eoloniea,  the  latter  were  every  day  increaaing  their  preparationa  for  effectual 
reaiatanoe.  The  lemoval  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  custom-house 
buaineaa,  from  Boaton  to  Salem,  waa  ao  far  from  producing  any  rivalahip 
between  the  two  ports,  that  the  favoured  town  deprecated  the  measure  with 
indignation ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  offered  their  stores  and 
wharfs  to  the  merohanta  of  the  former  place,  free  of  eipenae.  At  Boaton,  aa 
might  have  been  espected,  the  aapect  of  affairs  became  now  ao  alarming,  that 
general  Gage  thoughtit  neocaaary  both  to  form  an  encampment  on  the  com- 
mon of  the  peninanla,  at  the  extremity  Of  which  the  town  is  sitnated ;  and  to 
adopt  tiie  fiirther  security  of  seising  the  ammunition  lodged  in  the  provincial 
arsenal  at  Cambridge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island 
soeceoded  in  carrying  off  the  ordnance  from  the  batteries  erected  for  the  do^ 
fence  of  their  harbour ;  and  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  took,  vrithout  realat- 
anee,  a  small  fort,  containing  a  quantity  of  pinpowder.  But  the  moat  direct 
deouociationa  of  open  war  were  exhibited  m  the  reaolutiona  of  the  conTcn- 
tiona  of  Maryland  and  Pennaylvania,  for  providing  anna  and  ammunition,  aa 
well  aa  for  the  manufacturing  of  gunpowder. 

In  the  mean  dme,  the  congress  of  Massachusetts  published  aa  address  to 
their  fellow«citlsens,  infoiming  them,  that,  aa  hoatilitiea  were  to  be  appro* 
bended,  from  the  apeedy  iooreaae  of  military  force,  it  would  be  advtoable  to 
arm  and  discipline  the  militia.  This  appeal  was  answered  by  the  collection 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition,  at  the  town  of  Concord,  where  the 
proirineial  congress  was  held ;  and  general  Gage  being  apprised  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, sent  a  detachment  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  to  seise  and  destroy 
these  stores.  The  movement,  though  conducted  in  silence,  could  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  natives ;  and  when .  the  soldiers,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
reached  Lexington,  they  were  encountered  by  a  body  of  the  militia,  stotioned 
on  the  side  of  3ie  road.  A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  eight  of  the  provincials 
were  killed,  and  several  wounded ;  the  detachment  then  pushed  on  to  Con* 
eotd,  where  Uiey  spiked  three  pieces  of  cannon,  destroyed  some  gun  oar- 
liagea,  and  threw  into  the  river  a  quantity  of  powder  and  balL  While  flius 
employed,  the  people  poured  in  from  all  parts,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
■lako  a  hasty  retreat,  fighting  the  whole  of  the  iray  to  Mxington,  where  they 
fortunately  met  a  strong  reinforcement,  which  saved  them  firom  utter  extirpa* 
tion.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this  affair,  amounted,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoneca,  to  two  hundred  and  aeventy-three ;  while  that  of  the  Americana,  ao* 
eording  to  their  ovm  aecouni,  waa  leaa  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  numbes. 

Tlw  whole  province  now  roae  in  arma,  and  a  body  of  about  twonty  thou* 
aaiid  men  inveated  the  mllitaiy  posts  at  Boston.  The  other  oolonies  were 
equally  on  the  alert,  and  the  sound  of  war  began  to  extend  from  one  end  of 
North  America  to  the  other. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  tbo  oongreaa  met  for  the  aeoond  time,  at  Pfailadelpfala^ 
in  spite  of  the  royal  proclamation  inhibiting  sueh  an  assembly.  The  first  aoto 
of  this  associate  body  were,  the  passing  of  resolutiona  for  raiaing  an  army, 
and  for  the  iaane  of  paper  money  on  the  aecurity  of  the  United  Stetes.  Their 
next  meaaurea  were  of  a  retaliatory  nature,  prohibiting  the  colonisto  from 
aup^ying  the  British  fiahery  with  provisions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  New- 
foundland auffeied  great  pnvatioaa.    At  thia  early  penod,  aome  private  per* 
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sons  iti  Ihci  bade  sellleiBeiito  undertook  an  expodilioA  at  thftk  own  expeaae, 
ibt  object  of  whicli  wa«,  to  gain  posseseion  of  tbe  forte  on  the  lakee ;  and  a 
small  body  of  theae  adventurers,  under  Warren  and  Allen,  aarfniaed  Tioo»» 
derago  and  Grown  Point,  where  they  fo«md  a  qnantity  of  artUlofy  and  mili- 
tary storea.  At  the  end  of  May,  generala  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  ClinloB, 
arrived  at  Boston  with  a  supply  of  troops,  which,  with  the  ships  of  war  in 
the  harbour,  put  that  place  out  of  immediate  danger  from  tbe  insurgents* 
The  congress  at  Philanelphia,  instead  of  being  dismayed  by  this  increase  of 
naval  and  military  force,  eatcred  into  a  resolution  that  the  compact  between 
the  crown  and  tbe  people  >  of  Massachusetts  was  violated,  and  that  there* 
fore  it  was  expedient  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  lo  frame  a  new 
{government.  General  Gage,  on  the  other  hand,  issaed  a  proclamation,  offer- 
ing the  ldng*8  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance, -with  the 
exception  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock ;  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
that  those  who  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  pace,  and  remained  in  anna, 
should  be  treated  as  traitors  and  rebels.  This  proclamation  bad  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  adding  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  the  proscdbed  Hancock  waa 
chosen  president  of  tbe  congress. 

Tbe  sword  being  now  drawn,  further  hostilities  were  anticipated,  and  both 
sides  made  great  exertions  to  insure  sncoess.  To  facilitate  tb«r  operatioos 
against  the  British  force  at  Boston,  the  Americans  took  possession  of  Charlea- 
ton,  opposite  to  thnt  place^  and  here,  in  the  night,  they  threw  np  worka  with 
great  celerity  and  silence,  on  Bunker^  Hill,  commanding'  the  isthmns  which 
unites  the  peninsula  with  the  continent.  As  soon  as  these  intrenchmenta 
were  discovered,  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Jane,  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  tiiem  from  the  ships,  and  about  noon,  a  body  of  troops  marobed 
under  generals  Howe  and  Pigot,  to  attack  them  on  tbe  land  side.  Tbe  reoep-' 
tion  which  tbe  British  met  with  on  the  onset,  was  so  galling,  that  they  fell 
back,  and  for  some  time,  their  commander,  general  Howe,  was  left  sioneu 
They  were,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  drove  die  Americans,  at  the  point  off 
the  bayonet,  in  every  direction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  confliet,  Charleston 
was  reduced  to  ashes;  but  though  the  victory  remained  with  the  British,  it 
was  one  of  which  they  had  no  great  reason  to  boast,  their  loss,  in  killed  and 
Wounded,  amounting  to  above  one  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  provin- 
cials, as  returned  by  themselves,  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Im«> 
mediately  after  this  affair,  the  Americans  threw  op  works  on  another  hill,  and 
by  securing  their  posts  with  redoubts,  while  they  advanced  their  linen  to  the 
fortifications  on  the  peninsula,  they  held  their  opponents  in  oheck,  and  ren- 
dered their  situation  disagreeable. 

In  tbe  month  of  October,  general  Gage  returned  to  England,  leaving  the 
army  under  general  Howe  not  only  closely  beset  in  their  intrenchments  on  m 
neck  of  land,  bat  much  weakened  by  sickness  and  scarcity;  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  daily  increasing  both  in  numbers  and  the  means  iof  annoyance. 

During  theae  operations  and  conflicts  in  the  north,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia were  roused  by  the  acbitrary  proceedings  of  their  governor,  lord  Dnn« 
more,  who  had  seised  the  public  magazine  of  gunpowder.  On  being  remon- 
strated with,  be  threatened  to  emancipate  the  negro  slaves,  and  turn  them 
against  their  masters ;  in  consei|uence  of  whidi  menace,  the  people  arose,  to 
recover  what  had  been  so  illegally  taken  from  them.  The  ^vemor,  after 
sending  his  family  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  issued  a  proclamation  agjainst  tiie 
insurgents,  to  whom  be  applied  the  denomination  of  rebels.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  his  language  was  treated  withoontempt,  and  being apprdiensivO  of 
personal  danger,  lord  Donmore  auitted  his  post,  and  took  refuge  in  the  same 
mgate  with  his  family.  Here  nis  lordship,  being  joined  by  some  persona 
attached  to  the  service  of  government,  fitted  out  a  flotilla,  which  committed 
many  wanton  acts  of  cruelty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  but  being 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  take  tbe  town  of  Hampton,  a  proclammtioci  was 
published,  declaring  martial  law,  and  announoing  freedom  to  all  indented 
servants  and  negroes,  who  would  join  the  royal  standard.  At  length,  an  in- 
fections distemper  on  board  the  vessels  employed  in  this  predatory  warfare, 
compelled  the  chief  to  remove  with  them  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and'  thus 
relieved  tbe  Virginians  from  their  implacable  enemy. 
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The  aeeessioB  of  tbe  two  Garolinaa  and  Oeorgiv  to  tlitf  alliahee,  farther 
invigorBted  tbe  eooneels  of  the  congress,  which  gave  general  satisfhctum  to 
tiM  people  at  laif^e,  by  the  appointment  of  George  Washington,  who  bad 
served  wiUi  repntatlon  as  an  officer  hi  the  seven  years*  war*  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  American  foroes.  Enoooraged  by  the  snocess  of  tbe  expedi* 
tion  to  the  lakes,  tbe  invasion  of  Canada  was  now  resolved  apon,  and  accord* 
ingly,  a  body  of  troops,  amoonting  to  about  three  thoasaud  men,  raised  in 
tbe  provinces  of  New  Yoric  and  New  England,  were  placed  under  the  orders  of 
generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  Schuyler  made  an  attempt  to  carry  jPort  St. 
John,  on  lake  Charoplain,  but  failed,  and  then  retreated  to  Albany,  thus  leav- 
ing his  eolleagoe  to  conduct  the  rest  of  tbe  enterprise.  Montgomery,  though 
a  young  man,  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  daunted  by  this  defection.  After 
taldng  the  fortress  where  Schuyler  had  sustained  a  defeat,  he  attaeked  Mon* 
treal,  which  capitulated.  In  the  mean  time,  colonel  Arnold,  who  had  been 
detached  with  another  body^  of  men  from  the  camp  near  Boston,  arrived 
before  Qnebee  on  the  9th  of  November.  That  capital  was  badly  provided 
with  the  means  of  defence,  and,  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  withstanding  a 
siege,  sir  Guy  Carlelon,  the  governor,  was  absent  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, aeted  with  great  ^irit,  and  Arnold  met  with  a  resistance  which  he  little 
expected.  Thos  stood  affairs  when  general  Carleton  arrived,  and  imme- 
diately adopted  the  proper  measures  for  securing  the  important  post  in- 
tmsted  to  bis  care.  On  the  5th  of  December,  Montgomery  appeared  before 
tbe  upper  town  of  Qnebee,  and  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  bat 
received  no  answer  to  his  demand,  as  general  Carleton  refused  to  have  any 
communication  with  those  whom  he  deemed  rebels.  •  Works  were  then  opened 
in  form  for  a  siege,  bat  without  producing  any  effect ;  on  which,  as  the  season 
was  bed,  and  the  American  soldiers  suffering  much,  Montgomery  resolved  to 
storm  the  place.  A  desperate  assault  was  accordingly  made  by  the  two  divi- 
sions, one  on  the  upper,  and  the  other  on  tbe  lower  town ;  but  snob  was 
thmr  reception,  that  Montgomery «was  killed,  and  Arnold  wounded*  Still  the 
bloekade  was  continued  through  tbe  winter,  and  several  attempts,  were  made 
to  set  the  town  on  fire,  but  without  effect  This  desperate  enterprise  ended 
•D  the  6th  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  by  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the 
besiegers,  who  left  their  artillery  and  stores  behind  them,  with  some  of  their 
sick  and  wounded. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1775,  the  parliament  met,  when  the  royal  speech,  as 
nsual,  was  occupied  solely  with' the  state  of  the  war,  and  the  obvious  design  of 
the  Americans  to  establish  their  independence.  The  introduction  of  Hanoverian 
troops  at  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  in  the  room  of  those  which  were  sent  to 
America,  occasioned  some  warm  debates,  as  did  also  the  biH,  empowering 
die  crown  to  call  out  the  militia  in  every  case  of  rebellion,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  Some  changes  in  the  administration  took  place  this  year,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  succeeded  as  lord  privy-seal  by 
tbe  earl  of  Dartmouth ;  while  tbe  post  of  colonial  secretary,  vacated  by  the 
latter  nobleman,  was  given  to  lord  George  Germaine ;  and  the  earl  of  Roch- 
lord  relinaaished  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  sonthem  department,  to  lord 
Weymouth. 

CHAP.  LVIII. 

George  HI. — (continued.)  a.  d.  1775  to  1777. 

ft B  dispute  with  the  revolted  colonies  bad  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect, 
and  convinced  tbe  govemm.ent,  that  the  contest  would  be  of  tbe  roost  obsli- 
nate  and  sanguinary  description.  This  might  have  been  foreseen  long  before; 
and  yet,  when  hostilities  actually  began,  the  means  provided  for  bringing  the 
insorgcnts  to  submission,  were  found  totally  inadequate  to  that  object.  In 
this  emergenev,  recourse  was  had  to  a  measure  at  all  times  repulsive  to  huma- 
nitf ,  but  particularly  objectionable  in  the  present  instance,  where  one  branch 
of  a  great  empire  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  against  the 
other.  The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  war  can  onl^  be  justified 
in  extreme  enaeSf  and  when  tbe  existenoe  of  a  state  is  in  imminent  danger . 
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ihttit  Britaia,  ittlMf  oolilentlmi  with  Um  ookuilea^  had  not  Umt  plea  toMfee 
Ibr  the  adoption  of  iaoh  an  agenoy,  and  if  ber  natoral  atrangtli  was  ianik 
olant  to  tbo  sabjngatioa  of  the  Amerioaa  provinoesy  ihe  oaght  to  haTO  ra* 
ooded  from  the  oonfliot;  finoe  a  state,  no  longer  capable  of  enfoteiag  obe- 
dience, is,  in  a  certain  degree^  mieqaal  to  tbe  power  of  giving  proteotioa. 
Instead,  bowever,  of  maidng  a  timelj  preparation  for  the  contest  which  was 
about  to  ensne ;  or  of  yielding,  with  a  good  grace,  that  which  coaid  aot  bo 
retained,  ministers  negotiated  with  the  landgraye  of  Hesse  Cassei  for  the  lure 
of  a  body  of  troops ;  to  which  force  was  added  a  correspondent  one  obtained  to 
tiie  same  parpose,  from  his  majesty!s  hereditary  estates  in  Cienaanj.  The 
debate  which  followed  tlie  production  of  these  treaties,  in  the  hdnse  of  ooos- 
dions,  was  extremely  animated^  bat  the  motion  for  referring  them  to  a  com- 
mittee of  sopply,  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority;  aad,  nltimatelyy  tba 
employment  of  German  troops  in  tlie  Sritish  serrice  became  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  gricTances  of  this  nnhappy  war.  Soon  after  this^  the  dnke  of  Gralloo, 
now  enroUed  on  the  side  of  opposition,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  aa 
address  to  the  throne,  praying  his  nwjesty  to  issue  his  royal  prodaauition, 
dedariog  that,  if,  within  a  certain  period,  the  rcTolted  eohmists  woald  state 
their  complaints,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  legislators,  a  snspenaioa  of 
arms  should  take  place  until  the  matters  in  dispute  had  undergone  a  deli- 
berate invcstigatien,  and  real  evils  were  remedied.  The  foilure  of  this  inde- 
llnfte  proposition  was  no  more  than  what  might  have  been  expected,  when 
the  sword  was  drawn  with  an  equal  degree  ofasperity  on  both  sides ;  parlia- 
nent  bdng  bent  upon  the  establishment  of  its  authority,  and  the  colonists  as 
lesolately  determined  to  shalLc  it  off  altogether. 

In  America,  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  Icing's  troops,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Washington  into  that  town,  afforded  a  triumphant  spectacle,  which 
tended  more  than  ever  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  a  re-union  between  the  con- 
flicting parties.  General  Howe,  previous  to  iiis  abandonment  of  that  place, 
destroyed  Castle  William,  but  though  he  succeeded  in  demolisUog  the  worics, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  leave  behind  him  a  great  part  of  his  artillery,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  his  military  stores.  From  thence  the  British  commander 
retired  to  Hcdifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  lingered  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  state  of  utter  inactivity ;  thus  enabling  the  insurgents  to  embody  and  dis- 
cipline new  troops,  to  stren^^n  their  frontiers,  and  to  inspirit  the  people  at 
large,  with  a  full  confidence  of  success.  .  While  Howe  wasted  his  tiuM  In  a 
pacific  colony,  where  his  presence  was  not  wanted,  an  affair  happened  la 
Sooth  Carohna,  which  gave  new  life  to  the  American  cause,  and  indaoed 
many  to  declare  against  the  British  government,  who*  had  hitherto  acted  with 
cautious  wariness,  tendinx  rather  to  neutrality  than  hostility. 

A  band  of  Scotch  Highuinders  and  loyalists,  headed  by  an  oAcer  named 
Macdobald,  alter  committing  many  ravages,  had  the  boldness  to  mardi 
against  general  Moore,  who  was  stationed  at  the  strong  post  of  Rockfish- 
bridge.  Tbe  attack  was  impetuous ;  but  tbe  Americans,  baring^  been  rein- 
forced, compelled  the  assailants  to  retreat,  tearing  behind  them  their  com- 
mander, and  most  of  his  ofllcers.  Combats  of  this  kind,  which,  in  the  history 
of  other  wars,  would  be  too  insignificant  for  notice  or  detail,  are  of  moment 
in  marking  the  progress  of  a  people  from  imbecility  to  military  strength,  and 
from  dependence  to  sovereignty.  Another  attempt  to  establish  the  royal 
authority  in  that  garter,  was  soon  after  made  by  a  joint  expedition,  under 
admiral  sir  Peter  Farker  and  general  Clinton.  Tbe  fleet  anchored  off  the  bar 
of  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  S8th  of  the  same  month  that  an  attack  was  made  upon  tiie 
fort  of  Sullivan's  Island.  This  assault  was  conducted  wholly  by  the  naval 
force,  the  military  division  having  been  previously  landed  in  another  quarter* 
By  the  delay,  the  Americans  profited  sufficiently  to  place  the  fort  In  a  strong 
stateofdefenee,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  British  ships  ooald  make  no 
impression  upon  it  After  suffering,  therefore,  a  prodigious  loss  la  trilled 
and  wounded,  the  admiral  found  himself  compelled  to  give  the  signal  for 
retreat,  leaving  one  of  the  frigates  aground,  which  was  set  tm  fire,  to  piavaat 
ner  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  were  the  Amerieans  less  fi»rtanate  by  sea  UiisyeaTi  to  eonmadofw 
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HepUfti,  who  had  under  lib  oiders  five  ttoof  ihlps,  afler  miptoffSogr  seyenl 
mmhmmtmnkf  Tentnred  tomak«  a  suddeo  attack  upon  Providence,  one  of 
tbe  prinei|Md  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  be  seiaed  the  governor,  whom  he 
earned  off,  with  all  the  artillery  and  military  stores.  . 

Flashed  with  these  signal  advantages,  the  congress  now  threw  off  all  re* 
serve,  and,  on  the  4th  of  July,  declared  the  thirteen  colonies  of  ^a.  d.  1776. 
North  America,  flee  and  independent  states,  at  the  same  time  abjuring  their 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  renouncing  every  kind  of  political  or  commw- 
cial  connexion  with  the  parent  state. 

This  step  alarmed  many  of  the  inore  moderate  Americans,  and  Washingtmi 
aoaong  the  rest ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  any  repugnance  to  a  separation, 
as  from  a  fear  that  America,  m  tliis  incipient  state  of  organization,  wonld 
not  he  able  to  maintain  her  independence.  Dr.  Franklin,  tibe  author  of  this. 
measore,was,  however,  of  a  different  opinion;  and  he  soon  convinced  the 
general  himself  that  tbe  coume  now  adopted  was  both  politic  and  practicable. 
Franklin,  doring  his  long  residence  in  Sngiand,  well  knew  the  state  of  par- 
ties here,  and  what  difficulties  the  government  would  have  to  encounter,  in 
carrying  on  its  favourite  project  of  legislating  for  the  colonies.  But  it  is  now 
certain,  that  the  same  intriguer,  while  acting  in  London  as  an  agent  for 
the  provinces,  held  a  private  correspondence  with  some  of  the  principal  per- 
sons at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  whom  all  the  subjects  of  difference  were 
vegnlarly  imparted;  and  who,  under  the  mask  of  a  philosophical  intercourse, 
fomented  the  spirit  of  discord  in  America,  out  of  revenge  at  having  been 
deprived  of  Canada. 

In  England,  Franklia^iontrived  to  deceive  his  numerous  and  powerful  con- 
nexions, by  assurances  of  the  loyalty  of  tbe  American  people,  and  of  his  own 
oinoere  desireSi^  in  particular,  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  two  countries  upon 
a  stable  foundation.  Yet  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  holding  this  language 
here.  Ids  confidential  letters  home,  breathed  a  different  sentiment  **  Be 
patient  and  ciroumspect  a  little  longer,"  said  this  crafty  politician,  **  and 
yon  will  infallibly  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke."  It  deserves  observation,  how- 
ever, that  Franklin,  all  this  while,  was  playing  a  double  game,  and  endea- 
Tooring  to  secure  a  settlement  in  England,  (to  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
be  had  a  strong  attachment,)  subservient  to  his  private  interest.  The  duke  of 
Grafton  held  out  a  promise,  that  he  should  be  appointed  one  of  the  under 
secretaries  of  state,  but  deoeiTed  him,  and  was  never  forgiven.  Lord  North 
also  gave  offence  to  the  doctor,  by  not  granting  him  a  place  at  the  board  of 
trade,  when  strongly  urged  to  do  so,  by  some  one  who  had  penetrated  intO' 
the  doctor's  character,  and  was  well  aware  of  his  influence.  The  disappoint- 
ment soured  the  temper  of  Franklin,  but  be  was  too  cool  and  reserved  to  let 
any  ebullition  of  the  resentment  which  he  felt,  escape  bim  in  conversation 
with  his  English  acquaintance.  The  person,  however,  who  had  recommended 
him  to  the  minister,  fairly  told  the  latter,  that  he  would  one  day  sorely  repent 
sot  having  acceded  to  his  proposal.  '*  You  had  better,"  said  he,  '*  give  doe-* 
tor  Franklin  the  whole  board  of  trade,  than  refuse  him  a  seat  at  it."  Such 
are  the  slender  springs  by  which  the  fate  of  empires  is  often  determined. 
Franklin,  from  this  time,  bent  his  thoughts  upon  the  aggrandisement  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  punishment  of  Britain ;  though,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
latter  country,  be  assured  all  his  friends  that  there  was  nothing  which  he  so 
much  deprecated  as  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

The  state  of  war  being  now  decidedly  fixed  beyond  all  hope  of  accommo- 
dation, the  British  army,  after  haying  continued  in  a  state  of  inactivity 
some  months  at  Halifax,  was  conveyed,  at  the  end  of  June  to  Statea 
Island,  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  general  Howe,  and  his  brother  the 
admiral,  formed  a  junction.  On  the  14th  of  tbe  following  month,  lord  Howor 
sent,  by  a  flag  of  truoe,  a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  different  colo- 
nies, apprising  them  of  the  powers  with  which  he  and  his  brother  were  in  vested 
by  parliament,  of  granting  general  and  particular  pardons  to  all  who  would 
return  to  their  allegiance.  Lord  Howe,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  letter  to 
general  Washington,  as  to  a  private  gentleman,  without  giving  him  the  title 
belonging  to  him  as  the  commander  of  the  American  forces ;  in  consequenoa 
of  which  it  was  returned  unopened.  While  these  fruitless  efforts  at  ncjgotia- 
20.  3P 
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ttoa.  w«re  gwiM.M,  ftMMl  HoAra^  iMwiBy  lMe»  jcrttietf  by  <o«iid»nAi< 
fiirc«me9U,  aaosvpplied  witk  wi  abaBdaao^^f  wvlite  stores,  wahrad  la 
atlack  fha  proviacials,  wlia  wera  itroagly  aaaaoapad  at  BraaUfo,  apoo  Loay 
Island.  .AocordiD|^ly,  on  tha  dSd  of  Angast,  tha  troopa,  andar  gaaerals  CUn* 
ton,  lord  Coffnwallis«  and  earl  Paroy,  eflbatad  a  kuuHag,  aad  two  daya  after- 
wards an  angagemanl  took  plaaa,  in  wKioh  tbe  Aaevioans  wcia  pat  to  tka 
nw^withtlw  loss  of  near  three  thoasaod  SMa^wldletiiataf  theBritiBbaDd  Haa^ 
siasa  did  not  mnak  excaed  tbree  handaed;  Had  this  riotory  be^  folhnrad 
up  by  an  immediate  attaek  upon  the  Amenoan  liaea^  tbe  ladependent  oaoaa 
naajd  have  baaa  ladaced^  to  a  state  of  baonlialioaw  Instead,  bawevar,  of 
pQMoiag  the  adraotmga  whieh  bad  been  gainad,  tha  British  ooaanandav 
reattainad  tha  ardour  of  his  troops ;  and  thereby  gare  Washing loa  sn  oppor- 
tanlty  aC  esaaping  from  liong  Ismnd,  with  his  baggage,  atoras,  and  anmaai'^ 
tsaa.  Sbardy.  after  this,  a  ooaferenoa  was  held  betisaan  aaaie  maoibars  of 
tlM  oongrass,  of  whoas  FraakKa  was  aaa»  and  lord  Howe;  bnt  it  ended  as 
omary  fomar  nagotiatioii  had  doaa ;  for  when  tha  Britisb  oommiaaioiianh  tlioogb 
they  earned  tha  oHre  braooh  ia  oaa  hand,  and  tha  sword  in  tha  other,  oaa* 
fined  their  powers  to  SMre  acts  of  grace  and  indemnkyt  the  repnbttcaas  stonily 
lapliadv  that  a*  they  were  defending  their  rights,  they  stood  in  ao  need  of 
pardons^  Hie  aopeal  to  arms  being  thas  settled,  as  it  ware  by  aatiaal  obsti- 
naoy,  it  was  resolved,  oa  the  part  of  the  twoaonmaiideri  of  the  royal  forces, 
t»gain  possession  of  New  York,  on  account  of  its  ceatrieal  situation,  and 
marine,  iaiportanoe^  This  was  accomplished  on-  tha  16tb  of  Saptember,  with- 
oat  difficulty,  tbe  provincials  retiring  as  the  king's  troops  aopraaefaad  ;  hot 
previous  to  tiieir  retreat,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  seiieral  places ;  1^  which 
atrocious  act^  a  third  part  of  New  York  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  Amerieans  still  ooeoptad  some  strong  works  at  Kingsbridge,  and  on 
tha  aorthens  side  of  the  island  in  which  New  York  is  situated ;  Init  general 
Howe  turned  them,  and,  having  embarked  his  troops,  landed  them  on-  tba 
Connecticiit  side  of  the  continent.  From  thence  ho  pushed:  on  to  the  high 
gcaaadsv  named  the  White  Plains,  which  compelled  Washington  to  make 
sooh  a  moaement,  as  placed  him  in  a  front  direction-  to  the  royal' army  in  their 
lino  of  aiarch,  with  tha  river  Brusx  running  between  tfaemv  in- the'  dispirited 
and  sedoeed  state-  of  his  forces,  Waahiogton  deemed  k  inadvisable  to  risk 
another  battte ;  and  therefore,  when  the  Britisb  began  to  cross  the  river,  he 
oalled  iB<  hia  advanced  posts,  and<  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  nighty  on  the 
lot  of  November,  abandoned' his  camp,  and  withdrew  into  the  interior  of  the 
aoaatry.  Fort  Washington^  on  one  side  of  the  north  river,  and  Ftort  Lee  on 
the  other,  were  then  taken  possession  of  by  a  party  of  British  and  Hessians, 
who  captured^  in  the  former,  a  garrison  of  near  three  thoosaad  men,  bat  the 
latter  had  been  dismantled  and  relinqoished. 

By  these  saccasses>  the  Jerseys  were  completely  under  the  eommand  of  Ae 
nyal  troops,  who  extended'  their  oantonmento  ftom>  New  Brunswick  to  the 
Delaware. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Cllatan,  with  a  combined  force  of  British  and 
Hesriaos,  aided  by  a  fleet  mder  sir  Pfeter  Parker,  proceeded  against  Rhode 
Island,  which  tbe  republicans  abandoned  at  their  approach,  and  possession 
was  taken  of  it  on  the  8th  of  Deoember.  fn  Canada,  alsb^  the  royal  cause 
was  equally  puMsiaing,  by  the  defeat  of  the  American  flo^Ua,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Arnold,  on  lake  Champlain,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  two  days' 
oontiniiance.  Arnold,  with  only  one  galley  and-  tiiree  small  vessels,  escaped 
to  Ticonderago ;  abandoning,  in  his  flight,  Crown  Point,  where  he  set*  Are  to 
the*  houses,  and  destroyed  every  article  which  could  not  be  carried  away. 

Another  unfortunate  incident,  which  tended  to  throw  a  gloom  over  die  Ame- 
siaan  cause  at  this  period,  was  tbe  capture  of  general  hoe,  one  of  the  best 
ofllcers-  in  the  republican  servioe.  Lee,  in  his  march  to  join  Washington, 
saffsred  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  advance  a  eoosiderable  distance  before 
him,  of  whichi  when  colonel  Hareourt  was  appritted,  he  took  advantage, 
by  pashing  on  with  a  troop  of  light  horse,  and  seising  the  general,  carried 
him  oif  with  such  celerity,  as  to  elude  all  pursuit.  .The  possession  of  this 
piisoner  was  hailed  as  a  victory ;  and  the  offer  of  Washington,  to  exchange, 
foe  his  friend»  ux  fidd-oficers,  was  refused.    As.  Lee  had  formeriy  been  in  the 
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kkn^9  sertiee,  bo  #as  kept  m  oIom  coufamnueaif  aad  wooM  Ihkpc  bscii 
bMNii^lit  to  •  9Miit*iDartta],  if  the  congreM  htd  not  prevented' it,  hj  tbreatea- 
lag  !•  adopt  oMMnresof  retaiiatios.  Tbe  fortitade of  tlmt  aaaeaMy  at  tlits 
cmia*  wlwti  a  ipirit  of  de^ondencj  was  apreadiog  amoDf^  the  peo^e,  com- 
jaaaded  onivoriial  admiratioo.  loatoad  of  giviag  way  to  their  fears,  or  raSov- 
Itkg  discord  to  weaken  their  cooaaels,  they  framed  aad  aigaod  a  fomal  eom- 
paet  of  pcrpetnal  uaion  between  the  thirteen  ookwies,  for  their  matnal  govem- 
■wat  in  war  and  peace.  They  also  latMnired  aaiidnoaiiy  in  raising  a  now 
army,  and  providing  a  loan  for  the  exigencies  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Lastly,  they  endeavoured  to  reanimate  the  people,  espeeially  the  lohaLiiaats 
oC  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbonring  states,  to  resistawee,  by  powerful  in- 
Yootives  against  the  British  army  and  their  anxiliaHes. 

Notwithstandiog  tbe  determined  stand  made  by  the  congress,  who  had 
/oond  it  expedient,  from  the  proximity  of  the  royal  foroes,  to  remove  to  Bal- 
tiasore,  the  repoblican  caase  still  continued  in  a  state  of  depression,  and 
many  persons  of  considerable  wealth  and  inflnenoe  made  a  public  profession 
of  their  allegiance.  This  sentiment  of  returning  loyalty  prevailed  so  moch, 
partioolariy  at  Philadelphia,  that  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  detaeh 
three  regiments  thitlwr,  for  tiie  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  disaffected.  At 
New  Yoric,  however,  the  principal  inhabitants  presented  a  petition  to  the 
British  comflsandcrs-in-ehief,  deprecating  tbe  eondact  of  the  rest  of  the  oolo- 
msts,  and  declaring  their  acknowledgment  of  the  constitutional  sovereignty 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  American  states^ 

This  was  tbe  exaet  period,  when,  if  it  coald  have  been  aocomplisbed  at  all, 
the  redaetion  of  tbe  insnigent  provinces  was  most  likely  to  have  taken  eflect. 
Bat  instead  of  seiriag  tbe  opportonity  which  tbe  depression  of  the  public  * 
mind  offered  for  dissolving  tbs  repabliean  union, 'general  Howe  dispersed  his 
troops  in  winttr-qparters  ap  and  down  the  country,  as  if  their  presence  had 
been  barely  salBeient  to  keep  the  Americans  in  awe,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  breaking  the  peace. 

Washington,  perceiving  the  advantage  which  this  fatal  error  threw  into  his 
bands,  immediately  availed  himself  of  it,  and,  on  the  26th  of  December,  made 
a  sodden  diversion  upon  Trenton,  where  three  battalions  of  Hessians,  under 
oolonel  Rail,  and  some  British  cavalry,  were  quartered.  The  attack  was  so 
little  expected,  that  all  the  Germans,  to  the  number  of  near  one  thousand, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  their  commander  received  a  mortal  wound ;  but 
tbo  British  eileeted  tbeir  escape.  This  achievement  re-invigorated  the  Ame- 
ricans to  such  a  degree,  that  many  who  bad  quitted  tbe  standard  of  lode- 
peadeaee,  in  despair  of  success,  now  returned  to  it,  fbllowed  by  numerous 
iwlonteers ;  which  accession  of  strength  enabled  Washington  to  pursue  hh 
advantages,  and  to  carry  on  more  extensive  operations. 

Amidst  these  fluetuations,  the  provincials  had  also  to  contend  with  some  of 
tbo  aboriginal  tribes,  who  were  drawn  over  to  tbe  royal  standard,  as  auxilia- 
ries in  this  afflicting  contest.  The  Greeks  and  Gberokees  first  took  up  thb 
Imtchet,  under  an  impression  that  they  should  be  supported  by  a  considerable 
force  firem  Florida.  But  the  Indians  bad  not  been  long  in  the  field,  before 
tbe  Greeks  became  dissatisfied,  and  receded  from  their  confederates,  in  con- 
S€<|«enoe  of  the  failure  of  the  militarv  strength  which  they  expected.  The 
Gberokees,  however,  being  a  more  resolute  race,  adhered  to  their  engagement, 
because  it  afforded  them  the  means  of  gratifying  their  insatiable  appetite  for 

{dander  and  massacre.  The  depredations  committed  by  these  savages,  at 
ength  roused  the  people  of  Virginia,  and 'the  two  provinces  of  North  and 
South  Gardina,  to  arms  in  tfieir  own  defence;  and  with  such  vigour  was  the  war 
carried  on,  tiaat  the  Gberokees,  to  avoid  extermination,  sued  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  them,  upon  the  condition  of  abandoning  their  British  alliance. 

At  this  period,  while  a  cloud  of  doubt  bung  over  the  state  of  the  revolted 
eolonists,  Uieir  cause  excited  unoommon  interest  in  all  parts.of  Europe ;  bat 
particnIaHy  In  France  and  Spain.  Actuated  Jiy  a  spirit  of  enty  and  resent- 
ment, and  not  by  any  love  of  liberty  or  justice,  these  two  powers  lent  their 
assistance  in  a  covert  manner  to  the  Americans,  supplying  them  with  artillery 
and  military  stores,  and  tacitly  allowing,  or  rather  licensing,  engfineers  and 
other  ofieers  to  enter  Into  tbe  rebel  service.    This  waifare  in  disguise  was 
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baiiit^taiied  still  more  by  fbe  permitsioii  (^Tan  to  American  endeert^  to  hrin(; 
tbeir  prises  into  French  and  Spsinish  ports,  where  the  Tesacls  and  cargoes 
were  openly  sold,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  natore  and  nacioos.  The  iDjary 
which  British  commerce  thus  sustained,  obliged  the  admiralty  to  pat  in  coin^ 
mission  sixteen  additional  ships  of  4he  line,  to. increase  the  boonty  to  seaaiei^ 
and  to  recall  those  who  were  in  foreign  service. 

At  this  cTcntfal  crisrs,  a  circomstaoce  took  place  in  the  East  Indies,  which 
aeemed  to  threaten  a  revolntion  also  in  that  quarter.  The  nabob  of  Arcot,  bav- 
lOg,  by  his  ioflnenee  in  the  conncil  at  Madras,  prevailed  with  the  presidency 
there  to  co-operate  in  an  expedition  against  the  rajah  of  Taajore,  which  ended 
in  the  dethronement  of  that  prince,  and  the  dismemberment  of  Ids  territories, 
the  English  company  lost  no  time  in  sending  oot  lord  Pigot  to  assome  the 
goremment,  and  restore  the  deposed  chie£  The  nabob,  aware  that  aome- 
thing  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expected,  bad  \aken  care  to  seenre,  by  bribery, 
a  majority  of  the  council  in  his  favour,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  lord  Pigot, 
who  found  himself  dotfaed  with  an  empty  authority.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  the  primary  object  of  his  mission,  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  rajah ;  but 
when  he  proceeded  to  suspend  two  members  of  the  council,  and  to  put  under 
arrest  sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  commander  of  the  forecs,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  ag^nst  him,  headed  by  colonel  Stuart,  who  seined  his  person  in  the 
moat  treacherous  manneri  and  kept  him  in  close  confinement  at  the  mount 
near  Madras. 

The  confederates  having  thus  usurped  the  supreme  authority,  publiahed  a 
declaration,  justifying  the  ste^s  they  had  adopted  towards  the  governor,  who 
had,  as  they  said,  forfeited  all  legal  daim  to  authority;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  appoint  their  leader,  Stuart,  to  actio  his  place.  When 
the  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  reached  England,  it  occa- 
sioned warm  debates  in  the  court  of  directors,  and  the  house  of  commons* 
but  the  vote  to  recall  lord  Pigot  and  his  enemies,  proved  nugatory,  by  the 
death  of  that  nobleman  at  Madras^  May  11, 1777. 

CHAP.  LIX. 
George  III.  (coKTiNUED.y-A.  d.  1777  to  1778. 

The  predatory  warfare  carried  on  by  the  American  privateers,  and  also  by 
French  ships  under  the  republican  flag,  compelled  the  British  government  to 
get  a  bill  passed,  enabling  the  admiralty  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
sal against  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  revolted  states,  or  bearing  a  oommis- 
sion  from  the  congress.  This  measure,  as  being  a  necessary  act  of  self* 
A.  D.  1777.]    defence,  went  through  both  houses  without  opposition. 

The  same  complacency,  however,  was  not  shewn  to  another  ministerial 
motion  which  accompanied  it,  for  a  bill  to  "  empower  his  majesty  4o  secure 
and  detajn  persons,  charged  with,  or  suspected  of,  the  crime  of  htgh-treasou 
committed  in  America,  or  on  the  high  seas ;  or  the  crime  of  piracy.'^  This 
bill,  at  the  first  reading,  did  not  attract  much  notice  i  but  on  the  second,  that 
great  constitutional  lawyer.  Dunning,  detected  some  clauses  which  went  to 
the  length  of  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  in  consequence  of  which  an 
alarm  was  excited,  and  the  bill  amended. 

Warm  debates  also  arose  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  the  army  accounts 
were  laid  before  a  committee,  and  strong  disapprobation  was  expressed  at 
the  demand  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  for  levy-money,  in  the  raising  of  his 
hired  troops ;  but  barefaced  as  this  act  of  rapacity  was,  it  did  not  prevent 
that  mercenary  potentate  from  setting  up  a  dormant  claim  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  due  to  him,  as  he  pretended,  in  the  former  war. 

Though  the  conduct  of  this  petty  prince  created  general  indignation,  so  low 
was  England  fallen,  that  ministers  submiited  to  the  degradation  of  their 
country,  and  parliament  endured  the  imposition.  As  a  farther  trial  of  the 
public  patience,  a  message  was  brought  down  to  the  house  from  the  king, 
stating,  that  the  civil  list  bad  incurred  a  debt  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  re<|uesttng  the  means  of  discharging  it.  When  this  message  came  under 
discussion^  it  produced  a  long  investigation  of  the  expenditure  of  the  civil 
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flat ;  notwitiiitaiidiii^wbioh,  the  royal  desire  was  eomplied  iHlli,  and  even  one 
handred  thousand  pofinda  added  to  the  yearly  allowance.  These  rrants  to 
the  crown  were  attended  with  a  very  remarkable  ctrcnmstanoe,  which  occa- 
sioned much  Consideration  out  of  the  hoose,  and  not  a  little  altercation  in  par- 
Uaaent  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  the  speaker,  on  preseniinip  the  bill  for  the 
aopnentation  of  the  civil  list  to  the  king,  used  these  expressions,  "that  his 
majesty's  foithfal  commons  had  granted  him  not  only  a  large  present  supply, 
bat  a  Tcry  great  additional  revenae ;  great/  said  he,  "  beyond  example ; 
great  beyond  yonr  miyesty's  highest  expense :  and  this  they  hare  done  in  a 
well-gronnded  confidence  that  yon  will  apply  wisely,  what  they  have  granted 
fibertdly/'  The  speaker  farther  remarked,  that  the  present  grant  was  made 
"at  a  time  liill  of  dilBcalty  and  danger,  and  when  tiie  peoplq  iabonred^  under 
hardens  almost  too  heary  to  be  borne/' 

Though  the  house  passed  an  unanimous  TOtc  of  thanks  to  their  speaker  for 
his  dignified  conduct  on  this  Occasion,  ministers  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
bring  him  under  censure  for  the  indecoronsness  of  his  language.  Sir  Fletcher, 
thas  unexpectedly  and  unreasonably  attacked,  appealed  for  his  justification 
to  the  recorded  vote  of  the  house ;  but  Mr.  Fox  went  farther,  in  a  motion  for 
a  still  more  explicit  approbatipn  of  the  behaviour  of  the  speaker.  Ministers, 
finding  how  rashly  they  had  acted  in  this  business,  now  endeavoured  to  get 
•at  of  their  embarrassment  by  an  adjournment,  but  fidled  in  the  attempt,  and 
the  motion  was  carried. 

In  the  upper  house,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  on  the  90th  of  May,  made  an- 
other effort  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  After  a  pathetic  speech,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  his  Infirmities,  he  pleaded  with  his  #onted  ardour,  this  great 
man  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  requesting  that  the  most  speedy  and* 
effectual  measures  might  be  taken  for  potting  a  stop  to  the  hostilities  carrying 
•n  against  the  American  colonies,  upon  the  only  just  and  solid  foundation,  that 
of  the  removal  of  accumulated  grievances.  In  the  coarse  of  bis  speech,  he 
observed,  that  by  "  accumulated  grievances,''  he  meant  all  that  had  passed 
in  parliament,  respecting  America,  since  the  peace  of  1763. 

He  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  adopting  an  effectual  plan  of  conciliation, 
from  the  knowledge  that,  otherwise,  a  treaty  would  be  entered  into  between 
America  and  France.  At  that  very  time,  the  noble  lord  said,  America  was 
isontending  with  Great  Britain  under  a  masked  battery  of  France,  which  would 
be  opened  as  sopn  as  this  country  was  sufliciently  weakened.  What  the  illus- 
trious statesman  stated,  was  pretty  generally  known,  and  yet  the  ministeri- 
alists Lad  the  face  to  deny  that  there  was  any  danger  apprehended  from  the 
designs  of  the  French  court  The  house  gave  credit  to  the  assertion,  and  over- 
whelmed the  motion  of  the  British  Nestor,  by  a  majority  of  seventy-one. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  great  theatre  of  warfare,  on  the  western  con* 
tinent ;  where  a  striking  contrast  was  exhibited  between  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  contending  armies ;  for  while  the  American  continued  in  active  opera- 
tion throughout  the  winter,  his  opponent  did  not  take  the  field  till  the  month 
of  June.  The  first  object  of  Howe  was  to  bring  his  adversary  to  close  action 
and  a  general  engagement.  But  Washington  was  too  wary  and  prudent  to 
hazard  the  fate  of  the  cause  intrusted  to  him  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle.  All 
bis  manoBnvres  were  of  the  defensive  kind,  and  calculated  to  decei? e  and  ha- 
rass an  enemy  who  relied  upon  the  numerical  superiority  of  his  force.  On 
one  occasion  onlpr  did  the  republican  commander  fall  into  an  error,  and  that 
was  in  leaving  his  fortified  post  at  Mlddlebrook,  under  an  idea  that  the  Bri- 
tish were  upon  the  retreaL  This  movement,  however,  was  a  mere  feint,  prac- 
tised by  Howe  to  draw  the  Americans  from  their  lines ;  and  now,  concluding 
that  he  had  attained  his  object,  he  as  quickly  recalled  the  decoying  troops. 
Washington,  with  equal  celerity,  saw  his  own  mistake,  and  recovered  his 
camp  time  enongh  to-  avoid  what  his  adversary  sought  (General  Howe, 
thas  foiled,  retired  to  Staten  Island,  where  he  embarked,  on  the  23d  of 
July,  for  the  Delaware ;  but  finding  that  the  river  was  rendered  unnariga- 
ble  by  the  sinking  of  vessels  and  machines,  so  as  to  form  a  ohevanx  de 
friae,  he  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  there  effected  a  landing. 
Aboat  this  time.  Colonel  Barton,  a  provincial  oflicer,  with  a  body  of  volun- 
teen,  surprised  general  Prescott  in  Rhode  island,  and  carried  him  off  with 
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liis  ud^Hde^oamp,  by  wUdi  «xploi4  mi  eqwv«lMift  vas  oMaiMd  for  tbe 

fkan  general  Lee,  «bo  w«a  exefeaDged  0000  mfterwardfl* 

Wasbingtou^  appreheasive  <hat  Uie  de«igii  of  tiie  loyalitla  waa  4o  a^ake 
themselves  masters  of  Pbyailelpliia,qaitted  Ike  Jeraejrs,aiMl  marehadwilh  ail 
baste  for  ihn  proteolioa  of  tbat  capital*  la  the  aMaa  time*  geaeral  Howe,  who 
had  heeo  joiaed  by  lord  Corswallis,  adiraooed  fron  the  head  of  tiie  Chesa- 
peak,  and,  00  the  Mthof  Septotaher,  a  spirited  aotioa  took  plaee  betweea 
the  two  armies  al  Braody  wine,  a  short  distaooe  below  Philadelphia.  In  this 
battle,  the  Americaps  had  the  assistaoee  of  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and 
other  French  olBoers  of  dUttuctioD,  notwitbstandinf  wfaidi,  the  fepablioaaa 
were  defeated  with  a  great  toss*  The  fogitiYea  irsi  retreated  to  Chester,  and 
next  to  Philadelphia;  bol  that  place  not  beiag  teaaUe,  they  abandoned  it 
to  the  victors,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  on  the  20fh«  ia'  great  triumph. 
Washingtan,  however,  ia  bis  rotreat,  carried  off  aome  of  tbo  qvakera  and 
other  inhabitants  who  were  ooosidered  as  inimieal  to  tlie  tepnUiean  eaiise» 
and  sent  them  to  Vinginia*  He  then  took  np  a  position  in  the  vieinity  of 
Philadelphiji,  while  the  roval  forces  formed  an  ealensiTe  oneampaMnt  al 
German  town.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  Americana  made  a  anddea 
attack,  hot  wero  repolsed  after  a  aevere  eontesty  in  whiefa  the  lose  waa  great 
on  botfi  sides. 

Doriag  these  operatjona  «■  land,  load  Howe  waa  employed  in  bringing  the 
fleet  from  the  Chesapeak  to  the  Delaware,  where  the  Amerioaas,  beaidea  the 
obstacles  already  mentioned,  had  eoastmeted  sevaral  baUeriea  ofHrn  those 
points  which  most  efieotnally  conmianded  the  passage.  Bat  inrmidable  aa 
these  impediments  were,  the  aetifity  and  eoarage  of  the  British  seamen 
overcame  them :  the  river  was  cleared,  the  forta  were  demolished,  and  the 
American  shipping  ran  up  for  safety  beyond  Philadelphia,  till  the  crews, 
inding  escape  impossible,  and  defiDnce  aselcssy  set  fire  to  their  vesaeia,  and 
fled  into  the  coantry* 

General  Washington  having  now  received  reinforeeaMnIs,  was  enabled  to 
take  up  a  position  at  White  Marsh,  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Dela- 
ware, about  fonrteen  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  oontinned  to  elude 
all  the  efforta  made  by  Howe,  to  bring  lum  to  another  action.  The  Britisb 
army  then  returned  to  the  oity,and  Wasbiagtoa  removed  to  a  stronger  post, 
called  Valley  Forge,  where  he  took  op  his  winter-qnarters. 

While  the  transactions,  of  which  we  have  given  a  sketdi,  ware  passing  in 
the  centre,  operations  of  great  magnitode  were  going  on  in  the  northern 
eatreauty  of  the  Uni  ted  States.  To  cat  off  aH  iatecooorse  between  one  part  of 
America  and  the  other,  general  Bnrgoyne  andertook  to  penetrate  from  lake 
Cbamplain  to  Albany,  on  Hudson's  river,  where,  if  he  sooeeedad  in  esta- 
blishing himself,  he  woqld  have  been  enabled  to  keep  op  a  oammaaication 
with  the  main  army  in  tiie  middle  colonies.  Great  ezpecfatiens  were  formed 
from  this  plan,  and  a  force  of  seven  thotnand  men,  exclnrive  of  artillory,  waa 
introsted  to  the  general  for  the  ezeootion  of  it  A  nnmber  of  Caaadiaas  also 
volnnteered  their  services  in  this  expedition,  which  was  farther  strengthened 
by  the  Janetion  of  some  tribes  of  Indians ;  and  to  aid  the  armament,  a  separata 
force  waa  placed  uader  the  orders  of  colonel  St  Leger,  who  was  to  proceed 
from.  Fort  Oswego;  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Mohawk  river.  Bnrgoyno  hav- 
ing pitehed  his  camp  on  the  western  ride  of  lake  Cbamplaia,  ia  Jane,  pob* 
II shed  a  pompons  manifesto,  warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  danger  of  resiat- 
ing  the  royal  arms,  and  threatening  them  with  the  horrors  of  savage  war* 
fare  In  case  of  disobedience.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  the  army  advanced 
to  Ticonderago,  which,  though  strongly  garrisoned,  was  abaadoned  by  the  pro« 
vineials,  and  when  their  fllf^t  wias  traced,  an  active  porsoit  commenced,  both 
by  land  and  water.  The  rear  of  the  fugitives  being  overtaken,  saffered  eon- 
siderably  in  the  loss  of  many  men  and  aH  their  baggage.  Those  who  escaped 
reached  Fort  Edward  on  Hudson's  river,  bat  left  that  plaee  also  as  the  royal 
forces  advanced,  aad  retired  to  Saratoga.  In  the  mean  time,  great  exer^ 
tions  were  made  by  the  New  England  States  to  repel  aa  enemy  whom  they 
dreaded.  General  Arnold  was  sent  to  reinfarce  the  Americans  who  bad  fled 
from  Ticonderago ;  but  on  his  approach  to  Saratoga,  being  appriaed  of  the 
rnareh  of  colonel  St.  Leger  along  the  Mohawk  river,  he  kA\  back  to  Still 
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Wftter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  that  ofioer  with  general  Bargoyne. 
llie  latter  having  taken  op  a  potfliOn  It  Sitfatoga,  was  now  impeded  by  an 
increaaing  enemy*  apd  hia  army  began  alap  to  saffei^  fiom  the  want  of  provi- 
siona.  In  this  e^cigbiisy,  a  detAehtnent  "WtA  §ent  td  itMtrh  n  qiiiikmty  of  stores 
thttt  tedrbe^a  iteltecied  by  the  ABetidans  nl  Bamfagtun^  bntffie  ehtmpEM 
inilady  Aod.the  wh»lByartsr  nogagnd  in  H  were  either  killed  or  4akfid<pi£lmt* 


en«  Colooel  SL  heg^  was  then  employed  ib  hi  aAttttipl  niMta  Fort  Btlinwuc 
wilhalair  pcomftsdof  snedesft;  bnttiwiMftani^  belng^hkiramd  by  the  roitaaared 
apptaacii  of  Avnold  with  4  ^reatferooy;  threatened  tonbaflridon  tbtoaUie8,.K«U 
aiei^  was  tonlnit ed.  Vpau  tiii%  the  ootaiel  fodnd  hhitoeir M^easitaled  ito  Mi 
thefrmiidoii«fae  IM  of  Aiqpulity  leafing  beMod  him  hih  tents, wfftjnqst  of  Id* 
artillery  and  sIomb*  These  dhfeAh  afad  diidlstere  enaUwLCMdft^  wlia  had 
anpereedediSehnytoinllmooBimaad  «f  the  AmeriBani  araiyf  tn  |dlnAiiraid 


at  Sliil  WaMr»  in  the  mean  thne,  Bai^^ynev  haMog  pnodnd  h  inppiy  of 
l^niViaHnihy  detesmiued  to^foit  bis  peaitioli  at  teratogd^  and  drofuthe  Hnd* 
son;  wjdoh  design  k»  p*i in  dxeootion  ia  tb«  middle  of  Seplember^  and  ma 
«w  idlhof  thnt  tanlilk  namoopiwltii  thennsted  Aaseiitennimgr  atStiU  Waiar. 
▲  sharp  oonteA  ehsned,  dnd  gient  inrttvefy  was  shewn  en  bdtti.Mes,  #iihoiiil 
giving  An  Tiotory  to  eitfavr^  thdagh  "^  dltfaante  adlitatifvevideatfy  teste* 
with  tbeae  who  posiesaed  the  %est  means  dl  atendtinf  lijcBr  stniogti.  n# 
Botiah  Ibrmed  entoenclnsmiifc^  ndd  tlMir  opponents  did.  Ao  iasse,  bat  witb 
dUieread  prospeeli.  The  AmerhMms  were  in  the  inidilof  laaodkoes^'oad  enn« 
tinnally  reecsvUiff  freih  sdpplies  bf  men  and  ptovisioiai  Stemyal  umuft  ent 
thnoontsiiqp,  dwuidled  alMri^  by  deaertion^  attd  tha.ndiaiadar  nffitiwl  oaal' 
deinbiy  kj  Mtigne  and  privations.  At  the  beginning  of  Odtdber^  Bntyaya^ 
whose  only.liojpa  reefed  vpe*  teinisieameats  fMa  tbe  eontni  armyoidae 
ieninal  GlinMn^  iMido  b  aaoMment  fin  a  tebonnoissahob^aa  *eli  Iw  to  vmnr 
n  lotagkig  par^  nisbnm^hion another ehgagteealyin WMsli the BiMaii 
'  %  seteft  Ibssymid  wbm  ibilowdd  iarto  their  atranahiieDts  by  the 


The  mdy  ehanc^BOw  left  waa  to  xetttRit  to  Saidtdga,  bttt.thht  ^aat  nl|irdod 
no  aeennty,  add  on  the  Ifth  of  October  n  eipilaiatiob  wai  *i^bd.  with  tl|« 
AmeiieaA  eommalrier*  who  granted  motn  libevai  tetma  to  thd-vanqoishMlf 
than,  under  all  oifoaoMtaaeee,  thsor  hhd  «  tight  to  «C|»edt(  thd  BcMsh  befaiv 
not  only  allowed  to  mnish  out  with  the  heaioari  of  war^  but.  pesmitlatf  taenia 
baric  for  Bi^iand^  under  eondition  of  not  aetving  agaihst  AmMea  diuiim  tbo 
contest.  iSe  right  to  aeavch  the  baggdge  whs  e^en  tnlinqnisfafeid^  nd  the 
Canadians  obtained  petmiaaion  td  retam  home  on  similar. omdi^on^  with 
their  imBUHMiVoiWi 

General  G«tca»  thvoi^iKWt  thia  transaotion^  beha»od  witb  d  db^ioe  4i 
hnfaani^  that  did  him  great  honeor;  bntlusmaateid,iif  theieongtoea»>.di^pnaeea 
thenwehes  by  relasiag  to  ratil(f  the  toons  whioh  helmdellteiiad  into;  Om  00*4 
aequenoe  of  whieh  was,  that  fdi  the  eapUves,  ta  the  amectot  of  asar  .six  thon» 
aaad  meiiy  were  mad^  priaoners  of  wary  wtUk  a  view  of  bnilginip  them  dvai' tor 
the  repablican  service. 

The  condniA  of  gesnnd  jBorgoyno  in  tUa  nnfoiiinMdb  hnsid^as^ieoaHriolho 
sabjeet  of  aevem  naisoadveraiott^  and  oertainlly  in>aMny  rtiyeets>  Wds  ope»  to 
oensiue*  Bdt  on  the.  other  hand#  it  is  evident  thnt  tho  Idame  of  the<  Adlovb 
did  not^  vest  with  him  nieoe ;  for  die  two.oiieeni  on  whasd.ahriatanos'he  nriied 
to  enable  him  to  &oe  the  eaea^ryandaeoomfliehtheplad  which  ha  had  loitbed^ 
kept  at  a  diatanca^  Colonel  8t  La^Mf  instead  of  |Miridag4m»!aa  it  ipasf  la;* 
traded,  to  eilaUisI^a  JQBDiion  with Bar^yne^ spent  hiatibm  in  a  hsahiddnd 
attempt  u^  tako  a  tot,  which  failed  and  thte.  the  stovea^  that  ahaal*  hmm 
served  fer  anotbei  ol^eet,  wefe  difown  away. 

T^eondoflt  of  Clintoa«  whu  comawidod  atNew  Ymki  was  jiiBiitome«  ibv 
Instead  of  haateoing  op  tfea  Hadsea^  to  net  agdinsteataa  aildAiMid,M 
oonoented  himself  w&bdeptioyiqg  ships  and;seunag  stares^tbapdaste^fam^  df 
was  dearly  poifchiMied  by  tbolelo.oltha  northern  armyL;  WhUD  Bor* 
was  eooped  op  at  ^amtega^  waiting  to  lainfiEfiertmadtoj  tlu 


(oyne  was  eooped  op  at  ^amtega^  wmttog  to  mntaiertmadtoj  the 
intddef  bant  the  town  of  Bsopns^  whieh  wanton  aet»  rhieidaidd  to.nb  teflMlt 
nnUo  benefit*  «#rved  to  ifritate  the  reniiblieantf,  and  fnnaishnd  a  peatant  w 
the  Wach  of  the  articles  of  capitntotion  whieh  gvannd  ^ 
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Tub  lanrender  of  tiie  amy  of  general  Bnifojne  gtreek  a  damp  open  Ite 
spirits  of  tliose  wlio  liad  aogoied  great  ibm^  is  fovomr  of  tbe  royal  cam^ 
fkom  tiiat  ezpeditioii.  Hie  nembers  of  oppontion,  on  the  eontrary^  appeared 
to  exalt  in  a  duioonifitare  which  confinned  what  they  had  ofllea  predicted, 
that  the  American  ooloittee  were  not  to  be  rednoed  to  obedience  by  coercioo. 
bthehooae  of  locdt,  the  eari of  Ghadiam,  on  the  11th  of  December,  ITT?, 
BUide  a  powerloL  speech  on  the  sabfeet,  in  whiohy  after  deprecating  the  p«»- 
loagaAton  d  a  rninons  contest,  he  dwelt  wilh  bitter  asperity  anon  the  employi* 
ment  of  the  sayages  in  the  late  enterprise;  overiooking  the  net  tint  the  en- 
gagement of  snch  anxiliaries  was  by  no  means  a  new  thing  in  American 
warisre,  and  that,  nnder  his  own  administration,  the  TSvy  same  Indians  had 
been  considered  as  legitimate  allies  aipinst  the  French  and  Canadians. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  disconraging  circomstances  which  had  occurred,  and 
tfm.  little,  probability  there  now  was  of  attaining  the  original  object  of  the 
war,  the  goremment  still  remained  firm  to  its  purpose,  and  the  public  eon- 
tlnaedto  giro  it  support.  ScTcral  of  the  great  mercantile  and  mannfhctur- 
ing  towns  in  the  Idngdom,  as  Lirerpool,  Manchester,  Bdinbargh,  and  Glas* 
gow,  made  voluntary  offers  to  raise  regiments,  not  merely  for  local  defence^ 
Mt  foreign  serrice ;  and  though  .the  corporation  of  London  refused  to  follow 
the  example,  the  moniedcapitsJists  of  the  city  raisedalaige  subscription  for  tiM 
same  olject  This  spontaneous  patriotism  gave  great  offence  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  ministeia;  and  the  latter,  for  accepting  the  contributions  of  the  people, 
were  actually  dmiged,  by  some  riolent  spirits,  with  baring  acted  in  violation  of 
the  constittttional  rights  of  parliament  Lord  North,  however,  was  so  little 
affected  by  this  ridiculous  accusation,'  that  he  boasted  of  the  measvre  as 
a  triumphant  proof  that  the  war  was  popular,  and  that  his  administration 
was  approved  of  by.  the  public  voice.  SuU  the  statesman  was  not  so  bent  open 
npholdmg  the.rights  of  the  legtslatore,  as  to  be  inattentive  to  the  blessings  of 
peace.  At  this  very  time,  when  the  means  of  augmentiag  the  navy  and 
army  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts,  bis  mind  was  impressed  with  a  dedre 
A.  D.  1776.  J«  of  putting  an  end  to  hostilities.  In  the  middle  of  February,  he 
brought  Ibrward  two  bills,  one  dedsratory  of  the  intentions  of  parliament, 
idattve  to  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  and  the  other  to  enable  his  majesty 
to  appoint  comimssloiiers  fully  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  American 
congress  for  the  termination  of  existing  differences.  These  bills  passed 
ttrmigh  both  houses  with  seme  amoodmeDts ;  but  it  was  remarkable,  that  on 
lids  Qocasiim  the  ndnister  became  embanassed  by  a  new  opposition,  on  the 
part  of  his  pldest  adherents ;  for  tbe^  concessions  being  regarded  by  them  as 
an  abaadonssent  of  the  principle  on  which  the  war  eommenped,  produced 
lefleetlons  not  easily  answered,  and  hence  arose  a  division  in  which  king's 
friends  and  republicans  were  strangely  intermixed. 

.  When  tie  bills  received  the  royslassent,  the  earl  bfCarllsle,  Mr.  Bden,  and 
governor  Johnston;  tim  royal  comniisslonersi  were  immediately  ilespatcbed,  with 
doctor  Adam  Ferguson  as  their  secretary,  to  Ametics,  for  the  purposeof  opening 
an  andcable  negotiation  with  the  congress.  Previous  to  their  departure,  private 
intelligence  was  received,  that  a  treaty  6f  defence  and  commeree  had  been  al* 
ready  signed  between  the  French  midsters  and  the  Americao  deputies,  at  Paris ; 
but  so  little  was  the  fact  known  or  credited  by  the  British  government,  that  when 
the  duke  of  Orafton  mentioned  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  secretary  of  state 
expressed  his  disbelief  that  anv  sneh  thing  had  taken  place,  or  was  even  in 
eontemphitlon.  Tet  within  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  nunister  came  down  to 
the  hottse  of-  commons  with  a  message  from  the  king,  accompanying  the 
Frencfh  declaratien  and  treatv,  tbe  very  existenee  of  whioh  had  been  so  lately 
called  in  qtfestton.  The  motton  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pledging  the 
hoQse  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  tbe  nation,  was 
not  carried  wUhoot  being  opposed  by  a  strong  amendment,  severely  .antana^ 
-*rtingnpoh  tbe  conduct  of  ministers,  and  praying  Ibr  their  dismissal,  as  per- 
totally  unworthy  of  the  public  confidenoe. 


OK<»R«B  I  If.  4gl 

At  ibtf  ciijia,.wteft  |1>»  inAifln  mtm  thMUtatd  ivf Hi  a  new  v«r«  the  dvke  of 
Blchmond  Wouj^hl  forward  a  motion  cm  tluB  7Ui  of  April,  for  an  addrtst  to 
tie  ki«g«  ftubmittiDfl^  that  tha  eyentfl  of  the  eottteat  with  Avlerioa  bad  dii- 
appoioted  all  their  hopea»  and  that«  tharefore>  it  was  deiiraMa,  far  the  pabKc 
vdfare,  that  a  negotiation  with  the  Aoieriean  cefoniea  ihasld  ioi mediately 
take  place  opoo  aa  eqaal  fooUo^.  The  earl  of  Chatham,  thoagh  thea  labpor- 
iog  under  a  complication  of  disordera,  waa  bo  moah  afeoted  1^  the  intended 
proposition,  that  be  came  down  to  the  honae  wifi|>ped  np  in  flannel,  and 
scarcely  able  to  support  himself  on  hia  erwtohes,  i^oyosoly  to  resist  it  The 
dvike  having  finished  bis  speech,  the  great  statesman  arose,  and  alter  express- 
ing his  gratitade  that  he  was  enabled  to  appear  aoaa  more  im  the  disoharge 
of  his  public  doty,  protested,  in  an  energetie  manner,  against  the  measafe 
now  recommended,  as  one  tending  to  the  national  dilgyhce.  **I  rejoice,"  aald 
he,  ^'  that  I  am  still  alive,  to  lift  up  my  voiee  agtnnst  the  diemamberment  of 
this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy/'  After  laafte»ting  the  state  to  which 
the  ill-coocerted  measures  of  the  ministers  had  brought  the  country,  «iul  re- 
peating what  he  had  so  often  urged  in  the  same  aasemUy,  on  theimpaenibilvty 
of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force ;  lord  Chatham  dwelt  BMoh  upon  the  im^ 
portanoe  of  those  settlements  to  the  parent  state,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  conneaion  between  them  unbroken.  A  sepwratioa  ha  deprecated 
'  as  alike  injurious  to  both,  aad  partiealarly  to  Britain,  becanBe  it  wotM  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  her  resoareea,  and  of  iocreasiog  thooe  of  France.  Then 
reverting  with  eagerness  to  the  mischief  of  a  disroerobermeat  of  the  empirtf, 
tbe  venerable  orator,  l^Le  another  Deasosthenes,  burst  oht  into  this  a^stra^ 
phe,  "Where  is  the  man  who  wiil  dare  to  advise  such  a  measasa?  ShaH  a 
nation,  seventeen  years  age  ike  terror  of  tlie  world,  new  fall  prostrate  before 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  stoop  so  low,  as  to  say  to  its  imretentfe  enemf , 
*  Take  all  that  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  V    It  is  iaipossibie  f '  • 

This  powerful  speech  made  a  strong  impression  open  the  JiearcfB,  aad  aller  a 
short  pause,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  waa  evideatly  awed  by  it,  endewraiif  ed 
to  justify  liis  motives  upon  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  by  the  general  adaisaion 
that  the  breach  between  the  two  eoun tries  was  now  bccooBe  ivreeoMelieable; 
The  earl  of  Chatham  then  rose  again,  with  the  intent  of  eaplaining  what  he 
liad  before  advanced,  upon  the  practicability  of  a  re-uniea,  hart  Ms  enfeebled 
frame  could  not  sustain  the  agitation  of  his  excited  feelings,  and  he  fell  back 
in  a  fit  Tbe  peersw  in  alarm,  pressed  around,  each  eager  to  reader  that 
assistaaoe  which  marked  their  respect  for  the  IHostrioos  o^aot  of  their  attea* 
tion,  and  all  of  Ihem  too  much  overcome  to  proceed  m  the  iaspartant  boaitaess 
that-had  called  them  tegether.  The  house,  therefore,  adjourned,  aad  on  Ae 
1 1th  of  ihe  foUowiag.  month,  lord  ChaAhAm  axpirad,  leaving  an  fawperishable 
fame,  and  two  sons,  one  to  keep  ap  tlie  title,  and  tbe  ether  te  peipetcato  fbe 
name  of  William  Pitt.  Tbe  funeral  of  this  distiogoished  patriot,  who  doaed 
hia  brilliant  career  in  a  manner  so  worthy  of  his  teleats  and  virtne,  was  cele- 
brated at  tlie  pabiio  expeaae,  in  Westmiaster  Abbey,  where  a  meaSNaeilt 
to  his  memory  was  erected  by  parliament,  whiob  also  passed  a  vote  of  fowf 
thousand  a  year  for  the  support  of  the  earldom. 

The  fondaesa  of  lord  Chatham  for  the  colonial  estabKshmevt,  wasnatMrar, 
coBsideriag  that  a  great  parted  his  pobUo  life  had  beea  devoted  to  thb  de^ 
fence  of  it  against  France.  Nestfa  America,  in  fact,  ceastilnted  Ihe  f^i^ 
pal  theatre  of  the  glory  of  this  eminent  minister ;  and  by  wreatlog  Cawadfti 
from  tbe  French  orown,  he  vainly  thought  that  he  had  provided  an  oAecflMl 
aecority  for  oar  teniteriea  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  wisest  men,  hesr- 
ever,  have  their  errora,  which  aae  always  strongest  en  tbe  side  of  thebr  par- 
tiaiities.  Lord  Chatham  sesau  not  to  have  been  awaae,  that  in  eneodragiag 
a  military  spirit  among  the  oolonists,  and  relieving  them  ftom  the  fear  of  it 
foreign  enemy,  he  had  aavrittingly  faraiehed  those  domaats  wbtob,  soonef  o^ 
inter,  were  sore  to  be  employed  in  resisting  the  chdsss  of  the  BtfitfKh  pa¥lia<> 
meat  This  great  statesman  saw  the  oonsequemses  of  combating  France  on 
the  traasatiantie  continent;  but  he  was  reluctant  to  belieite  that  Ihe  time  was 
come  when  tiie  rfaention  of  even  a  nominal  sovereign^  over  Ameriea.  was 
no  longer  psictloaUe  or  desirable. 

Thia  aesaioh  of  tbe  British  pasliaswnt  was  distlogiilshed  by-  two  Miend 
2U  3q 
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The  fanwider  of  tiie  amy  of  general  Bmgojne  tftraek  m  damp  npoo  tti» 
spirilsof  tliotewbo  liad  augurod  great  thiafain  faYonrofthe  rojralcanaiL 
firom  ihaX  expedttioii.  The  nembers  of  oppoaition»  on  the  oontraty^  appeared 
to  exalt  in  a  diieomfitre  which  confirmed  what  they  had  often  prediotedi 
that  Ihe  Aneriean  cokiiiee  were  not'  to  be  redneed  to  obedienee  by  ooeroioQ* 
in  the  faonae  of  lordi,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1777t 
made  a  powerfol  apeeoh  on  the  anbjecty  in  which,  after  deprecating  the  pr»« 
loagation  of  a  rainoni  oonteet,  he  dwelt  with  bitter  asperify  anon  the  empmy^ 
ment  of  the  sayagea  in  the  late  enterprise ;  overiooking  the  met  thkt  the  en- 
gagement of  anch  anxiliariea  was  by  no  meant  n  new  thing  in  Ameiioui 
warfare,  and  that,  under  his  own  administration,  the  very  same  Indiana  had 
been  considered  as  legitimate  allies  against  the  French  and  Canadians. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  discoaraging  circamstances  which  had  oeooired,  and 
tibe  little,  probabiuty  there  now  was  of  attaining  the  original  object  of  the 
war,  tiie  goTcinment  still  remained  firm  to  its  parpose,  and  the  pabKo  eoo- 
tinaed.to  giro  it  support  Several  of  the  great  mercantile  and  mannfhctar- 
img  towns  in  tiie  kingdom,  as  LiTerpool,  Manchester,  Bdioborgh,  and  Olas* 
gow,  Bsade  Yofauitary  offers  to  raise  regiments,  not  merely  for  local  defence^ 
Mt  foreign  serviee ;  and  though  .the  corporation  of  London  refused  to  follow 
the  exaoHile,  the  OKinied  capitalists  of  the  city  raised  a  large  subscription  for  the 
same  olijecL  This  spontaneous  patriotism  gave  great  offence  to  the  oppo- 
nentsof  ministem ;  and  the  lattor,  for  accepting  the  contributions  of  the  |»eople, 
wereaetaally  dmiged,  by  some  violent  spirits,  with  having  acted  in  violation  of 
the  eoastitational  righto  of  parliament  Lord  North,  however,  was  so  little 
affected  by  this  ridienlous  aocasation,  that  he  boastod  of  the  measvre  as 
a  triumphant  proof  that  the  war  was  popular,  and  that  his  administration 
was  approve^  of  by  the  pubKo  voice.  Still  the  stetesnian  was  not  so  bent  upon 
npholdmg  the  righto  of  the  legislature,  as  to  be  inattontive  to  the  biessinga  of 
peace.  At  this  very  time,  when  the  means  of  augmenting  the  navy  and 
army  occupied  muoh  of  his  thoughts,  his  mind  was  loipressed  with  a  desire 
A.  n.  177&J,  •of  patting  an  end  to  hostilities.  In  tiie  middle  of  February,  he 
bn>urtttorward  two  bills,  one  <leciaratory  of  the  intentions  of  parliament, 
lelattve  to  the  right  of  taxiag  the  colonies,  and  the  other  to  enable  iiis  majesty 
to  appoint  commissioners  folly  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  American 
congrass  for  the  tormination  of  existing  differences.  These  bills  passed 
Ihrmigfa  both  houses  with  some  amendments  (  but  it  was  remarkable,  tnat  oo 
flds  occasion  the  ndnistor  became  embarrassed  by  a  new  opposition,  on  the 
part  of  his  pldest  adherents ;  for  the'  concessions  being  regarded  by  them  as 
an  abaadonsaent  of  the  principle  on  which  the  war  commen9ed,  produced 
nfleetions  not.euUy  answered,  and  hence  arose  a  division  in  which  king's 
friends  and  republicans  were  strangely  intermixed. 

•  When  thebiUsreeei¥edtberoyslassent,theearlofCarlisle,Mr.Bden,and 
gevemor  Johnstoi^  the  royal  commisrioners,  were  Immediatoty  despatched,  with 
deeUNT  Adam  Ferguson  as  their  secretory,  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  openlog 
an  aarieable  negotiation  with  the  congress.  Previous  to  their  departore,  private 
intelligence  was  received,  that  a  treaty  6f  defence  and  commerce  had  been  al- 
seadya^ed  between  the  French miidsters and  the  American  deputies,  at  Paris; 
but  so  little  was  the  fact  known  or  credited  by  the  British  governmeot,  that  when 
the  duke  of  Grafton  mentioned  it  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  secretory  of^  stote 
expressed  his  disbelief  that  anv  such  tluDg  had  taken  plaoe,  or  was  even  in 
eontemplatioii.  Yet  within  a  fortnighi  after  this,  the  minister  came  down  to 
the  hoine  of-  cooMnons  with  a  message  from  the  king,  accompanying  the 
Freneh  dedaratien  and  treaty,  the  very  existence  of  which  had  been  so  lately 
called  in  question.  The  motfon  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  pledging  the 
hoQse  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  righto  of  the  nation,  was 
m»t  carried  wUhcut  being  opposed  by  a  strong  amendment,  severely .animadi 
verthsf  upon  the  eondoct  of  ministers,  and  praying  for  their  dismissal,  as  peiu 
aonf  totally  nmworthy  of  the  pabUo  confidenoe. 
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icbmood  Woi^t  fonvani  a  moUon  on  tbe  7Ui  of  Aprils  for  an  addrM*  to 
tiie  king,  itubmiitiog  that  Uio  eyeDts  of  tbo  eoMteat  with  A«ioiioa  bad  dilH 
appointed  all  tfadr  hopo0,  aod  that^  thereforo,  it  wat  deiirafaltf^  far  the  pahlk 
welfare,  that  a  oc^EOtiatioo  with  the  AoitrieaD  coAoniea  ahoald  immediately 
take  place  upon  aa  equal  footing.  The  elurl  of  Chatham,  thoagh  the*  lahonr- 
iDg  under  a  complication  of  disordera,  waa  so  moah  aieotod .  1^  the  intended 
propoaition,  that  lie  came  down  to  the  honae  witi|>ped  np  in  flannel^  and 
acarceljr  able  to  anpport  biaMelf  on  hia  emtbhaa,  i^n^poady  to  reaiat  it  The 
dokc  having  finiahed  hia  apeech,  the  gieat  atateamaia  aroae,  and  alter  exprea»- 
iDg  hia  gratitude  that  he  waa  enaUed  to  appear  anaa  mere  js  the  diaobarge 
of  hia  public  doty,  proteftted«  in  an  energetio  manner,  agaioat  the  meaavfe 
now  recommended,  as  one  tending  to  the  nalional  dbgraee.  '*!  rejoice,"  aald 
he,  *'  that  I  am  still  alive,  to  lift  up  my  voiee  againit  the  diamembemient  of 
thia  ancient  and  moat  noble  monarchy/'  .  After  lame»tiag  the  atate  to  which 
the  ili-GOOcerted  meaaorea  of  the  miniaiers  had  brought  the  country^  4rad  rtf- 
peating  wha(  he  had  ao  often  urged  in  the  aame  aaaetnUi,  on  theSmpaaaibiivty 
of  reducing  the  colonies  by  force ;  lord  Gbatbam  dnNslt  aaanh  upon  the  intf^ 
portanoe  of  those  settlements  to  the  parent  atatei  and  the  nacessity  of  pre- 
serving the  connexion  between  them  uniM-oken.  A  aepmalaoa  ha  dep#eoated 
aa  alike  iojoriona  to  both,  and  partiealafly  to  Britain,  beeanae  it  woadd  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  her  reaoorces,  and  of  increasing  those  of  Fraaoe.  Then 
reverting  with  eagerneas  U>  the  mischief  of  a  diamerobevmeat  of  the  empiro, 
the  venerable  orator,  like  another  DetMiatheaea,  bucat  oOt  foto  thia  a|N>Btro^ 
phe,  "  Where  is  the  man  who  wiil  dare  lo  advise  such  a  measwfo?  ShaH  a 
nation,  seventeen  years  a|^  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  aod  stoop  so  low,  as  to  say  to  its  invateiwCe  enem|f, 
'  Take  all  that  we  have,  <inly  give  us  pe aoe  V    It  is  iaipoasibie  V  ^ 

This  powerfnl  speech  made  a  strong  impression  open  the  Jiearera^  and  aflMr  a 
short  pause,  the4uke  of  Richmond,  who  was  evideatly  awed  by  it,«nde«raQfad 
to  justify  his  motives  upon  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  by  the  gewesal  adaisakm 
that  the  breach  between  the  two  oouotfies  was  mow  become  ivreeonaiieable. 
Tlie  earl  of  Chatham  then  rose  again,  with  the  intent  of  eaplaining  what  he 
had  before  advanced,  upon  the  practicability  of  a  ro-uaien,  hwt  his  enfeebled 
frame  could  mtt  sustain  the  agitation  of  bis  excited  feeiings,  and  he  fail  back 
in  a  fit.  The  peera»  in  alarm,  pressed  around,  each  eager  to  render  that 
asaistaaoe  which  ouirhed  their  respect  for  the  iHostrioos  objoot  of  their  atten* 
tion,  and  all  of  them  too  much  overoome  to  proceed  in  the  insportant  bnaftiess 
that  bad  called  them  tegelber.  The  house,  therefore,  adfoumed,  and  on  A« 
llthof  the  foUowiag.  month,  lord  Chalhtai  expired,  leaving  an  tavp^isbable 
lame,  aod  two  sons,  one  to  keep  up  the  title,  and  the  other  to  peipetoate  the 
name  of  William  Pitt.  The  funeral  oi  this  distingOidied  patriot,  who  oidned 
Ids  brilliant  career  in  a  manner  so  worthy  of  his  telents  and  virtme,  was  cele- 
brated at  the  pabtic  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  meirtnient 
to  his  memory  was  erected  by  parliament,  which  also  passed  a  vote  of  fowr 
thousand  a  year  for  the  support  laf  the  earldom. 

The  fondness  of  lord  Chatham  for  the  colonini  estabKshmevt,  was  nanwar, 
ooBsideriag  that  a  icreat  part  of  his  poblio  life  had  been  devoted  to  thto  de^ 
fence  of  it  against  France.  Nastfa  America,  in  iaot,  censtifuttd  llie  f^i^ 
pai  theatre  of  the  giovy  of  this  eminent  minister ;  and  by  wrestling  Gawiadk 
from  the  French  orown,  he  vainly  thonght  that  he  had  provided  an  oA'ccI«mI 
aecurity  for  owr  tenilariea  in  that  part  of  the  worid.  The  wisest  men,  how^ 
ever,  have  their  errors,  which  ase  always  strongest  on  th&sidc  of  their  par- 
tkidities.  liovd  Chatham  seems  not  to  have  been  ai^aiie,  that  in  eneooroging 
a  military  spirit  among  the  colonists,  and  relieving  them  from  the  fear  ef  A 
foreign  enemy,  ho  had  unwittingly  foraiahed  those  demsnts  which,  soooef  olr 
inter,  werosnre  to  be  employed  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the  B^itlKh  paiilhi^ 
ment.  This  great  statesman  saw  the  oonseqneoces  of  oombating  France  on 
the  traasatlantic  continent;  hot  he  was  reluctant  to  belies  that  the  time  was 
come  when  the  retention  of  even  a  nominal  sovereign^  over  Ameriea.was 
no  longer  psietieaUe  or  desirablo. 

Thia  BOsaioh  of  the  British  pat liasMBt  was  diitiBgtffehed  by  two  lUmd 
2U  3Q 
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measQTM  of  polioy ;  oiw  in  extondtei^  to  IMtnd  some  bnuiebei  of  for«^;ii ' 
.commerce,  from  a  partkiiMitioB  of  which  that  country  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
eloded ;  and  tlie  other  was,  the  repeal  of  certain  penal  statotea  enacted  at  the 
rcToiation  af^aiast  tlie  profeMors  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  reli|pon. 

On  the  arrival  of  general  Borjpoyne  from  America,  a  coort  of  inqnirj  was 
appointed  to  ioTestlgate  hie  condoct,  but  the  officers  who  composed  tiie 
board,  reported,  that  as  he  was  still  a  j^risoner  of  war,  on  his  parole,  it  was 
contrary  to  the  rales  of  the  service  to  take  any  notice  of  his  case.  The  frene- 
ral,  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  fonnded  in  reason,  as  well  as  npon  precedent, 
demanded  a  conrt-mortial,  which  was  refaied  npon  the  same  (^ronnd.  Appli- 
cation on  his  behalf  was  next  made  to  parliament,  withoat  prodacing^  the 
olject  that  was  soof^bt.  Oovemroent  then  ordered  this  unfortooate,  tfaoagh 
gaSlant,  officer  to  rejoin  his  captive  army ;  and  on  his  disobedience  of  the 
mandate,  deprived  him  of  all  his  military  appointments. 

The  alliance  of  France  and  America,  with  the  extensive  preparations  car- 
rying on  for  the  commencement  of  war  in  Borope,  obliged  his  majesty  to  em- 
body the  militia,  and  to  form  several  camps  on  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
which,  in  the  ooorse  of  the  summer,  be  inspected  in  person. 

In  America,  nothing  of  importance  occnrred  till  the  beginning  of  May, 
when  the  congress  received  copies  of  the  treaties  tiiat  had  been  signed  at 
Yersaillcs,  the  intelligence  of  which  diffosed  nniversal  joy  throaghont  the 
United  States.  At  this  critical  period,  the  British  commissioDcrs  arrived  in 
Uie  Delaware ;  bnt  nnfortnnately,  no  cbanco  of  a  re*nnion  now  remained,  for 
the  republicans  had  taken  their  stand,  from  whence  they  conid  not  recede, 
and  the  powers  of  the  deputies  were  too  contracted  for  a  negotiation  upon 
eqasl  terms.  The  concessions  were  large,  and  prodnoed  considerable  de- 
bates in  the  congress;  but  as  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  not  recog- 
nised by  the  British  government,  in  the  docaments  transmitted,  it  was  re- 
solved that  no  progress  should  be  made  in  the  Mjastment  of  existing  dif- 
Cerenoes  npon  any  other  basis.  On  receiving  this  answer,  sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  saccecded  sir  William  -Howe  as  commander-in-chief,  immediately 
determined  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  which  design  was  promptly  car- 
ried into  execution,  on  the  I8th  of  June,  when  th^  whole  army  crossed  the 
Delaware  without  molestation.  Washington,  however,  being  soon  apprised 
of  what  had  taken  place,  despatched  a  corps  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  till  he  should  be  able  to  bring  up  his  whole  force.  The  march  to 
Sandy-Hook,  which  they  reached  on  Uie  30th  of  June,  was  very  slow,  and 
the  troops  suffered  much  from  the  oppressive  boat  of  the  weather,  so  that 
many  of  the  soldiers  fell,  without  a  wound,  from  that  cause  alone.  Notwith- 
stl^lding  this,  the  retreat  was  effected  in-  such  excellent  order,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  several  times  repelled ;  for  which  Lee,  who  commanded  them, 
was  afterwards  suspended  by  a  court-martial. 

On  their  arrival  at  New- York,  the  commissioners  endeavoured  to  open  a 
private  correspondence  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  American  Kovern- 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  them  over  to  the  royal  cause,  or  at  least  of 
infusing,  through  them,  a  spirit  of  conciliation  into  the  assembly  to  which  they 
belonged.  Thia  conduct,  instead  of  producing  a  healing  dispositioq,  had  the 
contrary  effect ;  and  a  paper  war  ensued  between  the  confess  and  the  com- 
missioners, which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  acerbity  on  both  sides. 
At  length,  the  latter,  finding  that  a  farther  stay  was  useless,  made  prepara- 
tions for  their  departure,  but  previonsljf  issued  a  jnanifesto,  iuveighing  in 
strong  terms  against  the  congress  for  uniting  with  the  aadent  and  inveterate 
enemy  of  Britain.  This  association,  they  said,  totally  altered  the  question 
between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  state;  and  therefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  laws  of  self-preservation  must  direct  the  measures  of  Great 
Britain ;  so  as  to  render  the  accession  of  ihe  insurgent  provinces  to  France,  of 
as  little  value  as  possible  to  that  power.  This  language  was  interpreted  by 
the  congress  as  a  threat  of  extermination,  and  taking  it  in  that  light,  a  coun- 
ter-manifesto was  published,  calling  upon  the  Americans  in  general^  to  reta- 
liate, by  burning,  ravaging,  and  destroying,  all  the  habitations  and  property 
of  the  adherents  of  Great  Britain,  whenever  the  troops  of  the  latter  should 
attempt  to  commit  any  depredations  on  the  subjects  of  the  United  States. 
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r  At  tto  fane  tiiM»ilMiMn|iiUdelAFftyetle,tddiv  offence  at  sombex^ 
ttoBf  intkededaimlioaoftheoomndMioBen  respectiD^  his  natiTe  coQntry, 
•ent  a  iwraoaal  obaHeoge  to  the  earl  of  CarUale,  oalliDfr  ^^  a  liar,  for  what 
wu  advanced  in  tbiit  paper.  To  thia  gaaeooade  his  lordship  made  a  suitable 
reply,  tdling  tiNS  Frenehnao,  that  private  honour  being  out  of  the  question, 
that  of  his  natioii  wowld  be  best  deaded  by  the  fleets  of  the  two  eovntries. 

The  treaehery  of  the  Freneh  court  was  aggravated  by  the  most  provoidng 
insult ;  for  while  every  exertion  was  making  to  oommeooe  the  war  on  an 
exteoalve  seale,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  received  the  polite  assnraoce, 
that  there  was  nothing  of  which  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  more  do- 
sirooa  than  to  enltivate  a  good  understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

This  dnpUcity  being  treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  the  French 
cabinet  immediately  evinced  the  sincerity  of  its  professions,  by  an  order  from 
the  minister  of  marine,  to  seiae  all  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of  France, 
although  no  war  had  been  declared.  A  similar  measure  of  course  took  place  on 
the  part  of  England ;  but  as  the  rupture  had  been  some  time  anticipated,  there 
were  few  detentions  on  either  side.  That  France  had  long  taken  a  resolution 
to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  Britain  and  the  colonies,  was  fully  proved 
by  the  celerity  of  her  warlike  preparations ;  for  at  the  time  when  she  aifected 
pacific  principles,  her  navy  was  put  into  such  a  formidable  condition,  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  there  were,  at  Brest,  thirty-two  ships  of  thc^  line,  all 
fully  equippi^  for  sea ;  while  Keppel,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  channel  fleet,  could  muster  no  more  than  six.  By  great  activity,  how- 
ever, that  officer  was  enabled  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  with  twentv  llne-of-* 
battle  ships,  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Keppel  met  two  French  frigates  which  were  sent  out  to  watch  his  manoeu- 
vres ;  one  of  them,  the  Licorne,  being  required  to  bring  to,  fired  a  broadside 
into  an  English  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  then  hauled  down  her  colours ; 
the  other,  the  Belle  Poule,  escaped,  after  a  running  engagement  with  the 
frigate  that  was  despatched  in  chase  of  her.  But  several  merchant  vessels, 
bound  for  France,  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  English  fleet  unmolested, 
as  war  had  not  yet  been  formally  declared.  Admiral  Keppel,  finding,  from 
the  crew  of  the  frigate,  that  the  fleet  in  Brest  harbour  was  greatly  superior  to 
his  own,  returned  to  port  for  a  rernforcement ;  and  on  the  9th  of  July  he 
sailed  again  with  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  to  which,  before  he  reached 
Ushant,  six  more  ships  were  added.  About  the  same  time,  the  French 
fleet  sailed,  in  three  divisions,  under  the  command  of  count  D'Orvilliers,  as 
the  chief,  the  count  Ducheflault,  as  second,  and  the  duke  de  Chartres.  son  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  the  third.  The  English  fleet  also  consisted  of  the 
same  number  of  divisions;  the  van  commanded  by  sir  Robert  Hariand, 
the  rear  by  sir  Hugh  Palliscr,  and  the  centre  by  the  honourable  Augustus 
Keppel. 

On  the  23d,  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  and  after  manoeu- 
vring for  some  days  in  such  a  manner  as  shewed  clearly  that  the  French  had 
no  disposition  to  fight,  an  action  began  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  which 
ended  towards  night,  without  any  loss  on  either  side.  Both  fleets  then  drew 
off,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  and,  to  all  appearance,  with  the  intention  of 
renewing  the  contest  the  next  day ;  but  when  dawn  came  on,  three  French 
ships  only  were  seen,  and  they  were  suffered  to  get  into  port  without  being 
impeded.  This  battle,  fruitless  of  laurels,  and  unproductive  of  any  advan- 
tage to  either  side,  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  England,  and  much  reflec- 
tion was  cast  upon  the  two  principal  commanders,  Keppel  and  PalHser, 
especially  as  they  were  known  to  be  political  adversaries;  the  former 
being  a  stanch  member  of  the  opposition,  and  the  other  an  adherent  of  the 
ministry.  After  some  contention  in  the  public  prints,  botli  admirals  pre- 
fered  charges  against  each  other,  for  neglect  of  duty  during  the  engagement, 
and  afterwards.  The  trial  of  Keppel  began  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, and  terminated,  at  the  close  of  a  month,  in  a  complete  aoauittal ; 
which  produced  the  most  enthusiastic  joy  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  so 
infatuated  were  the  people  Inr  the  spirit  of  party.  Both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment also  can^^ht  a  portion  of  the  same  feeling,  and  thanks  were  given  to  the 
acquitted  adnural  *'  for  having  gloriously  upheld  the  glory  of  the  British  flag  ;** 
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a  TOte  whiete  Hmt  now  wHI  W  iMHfAy  aooorli  to^Uk'ditf  any  omM,  elllMr  to 
those  wlio  paf fed  it,  or  tlio  povson  to  wmmo  feToar  it  was  doerood.  After 
tMft,  the  trial  of  Paliiser  came  on ;  and  ho  too  waa  honoanMy  aoyiitlad,  aad 
freed  from  the  charge  of  hatiiiip  aeglocted  his  daty^. 

Notwithstanding  tfais  dtoisioo,  whioh  shoiHd  have  ooBTlnoed  the  pabtio 
that  they  wero  wrong  Hi  espousing  tho  oaose  of  onoasore  thim  #w  oiior,  tiio 
popular  oalerf  was  so  giwic  against  Pidilser,  that  bo  rosigwed  all  bia  plaors, 
and  oTen  retired  from  parHament  to  a  prrrate  station. 

PrevioQS  to  this  partial  engagement  Between  the  Bngtisb  and  French  fleofs, 
a  squadron  of  tweWo  ships,  of  the  hrurgest  dimensioMy  and  tbr^e  fHgates, 
under  the  eoont  D'Bstaign,  sailed  from  Toulon  for  AmeHea,  and,  on  the  lltb 
of  inly,  sppeared  off  Sandy  Hook,  where  lord  Howe  lay  vitlionly  six  sailof  the 
Mne,  three  fifties,  two  ships  of  forty  gons,  and  some  smaller  Tessels.  Sojodl- 
doosly,  however,  had  the  noble  admiral  disposed  bis  force  within  the  Hook, 
that  IVBstaign,  tboagh  bo  came  to  an  anchor  outside,  dfd  not  thick  It  pru- 
dent to  make  aay  attack  upon  the  Engllsb  ships.  After  remaloing  there 
elcTen  days,  he  get  under  weigh,  and  sailed  for  Rhode  Island;  and  soaroely 
bad  he  departed,  tbao  some  scattered  ships,  belonging  lo  Byron's  feet  in  the 
West  Indies,  dropped  in,  having  soff^ored  so  much  in  their  passage  by  tern- 
pestooBS  weather,  that  their  arrival  on  the  coast  a  fow  days  before  would 
have  been  fatal.  The  object  of  DIBfttaign,  in  proceeding  to  Rhode  Island, 
was  to  sDrprlse  the  naval  and  mtHtary  force  concentrated  there;  bat  sir 
Robert  Pigot,  who  commanded  on  that  station,  bad  made  soeh  preparations 
for  defence,  that  neither  the  French  admiral,  nor  the  American  general  SalN- 
van,  dorM  venture  to  attack  Ms  works.  Lord  Howe  being  now  reinforced, 
followed  IVEstaifTn  with  all  speed  ;  and  the  latter,' on  descrying  him,  stood 
oot  to  sea,  to  avoid  an  engagement;  whioh  would,  however,  have  ensued,  bad 
not  a  sudden  storm  come  on,  that  parted  the  two  fleets,  and  enabled  the 
French  to  bear  away  for  Boston,  where  they  took  shelter  under  the  batteries. 
Lord  Howe  pursued  them  quite  into  tfie  harbour,  and  came  to  an  anchor. 
But  the  sitnation  of  the  enemy  close  to  shore,  tho  heights  of  which  were  all 
strongly  mounted,  prevented  the  attack  that  bad  been  meditated.  The  Bri- 
tish fleet  then  returned  to  Rhode  Island,  and  from  fhence  to  New-Tork, 
where  lord  Howe  relinquished  the  command,  and  took  his  departare  for 
Bnglaod. 

The  southern  provinces  of  America,  which  had  shared  but  little  of  the  cala- 
mity of  war,  became  now  the  scene  of  action.  At  the  en  d  of  November,  an  united 
body  of  British  and  Hessian  troops,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Campbell, 
embarked  at  Sandy  Hock,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river,  in 
Georgia,  on  the  !23d  of  the  following  month.  The  landing  was  effected  with 
little  difficulty ;  and  the  town  of  Savannah  taken,  after  defeating  a  body  of 
republicans  stationed  there  for  its  defence.  The  American  general  then  re- 
treated with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Sonth  Carolina,  and  thus  the  whole 
province  of  Georgia  brcame  an  easy  conquest.  The  military  operations  ra 
other  parts  of  the  American  continent,  during  this  year,  were  of  minor  impor- 
tance, 'fhe  worst  were  those  carried  on  by  a  body  of  native  loyalists,  called 
Tories,  in  coujunction  with  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  called  But- 
ler, who  perpetrated  dreadful  outrages  upon  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
back  settlements.  These  barbarities,  however,  were  retaliated  by  an  Ameri- 
can expedition  from  the  interior  of  Yirginia,  against  the  native  tribes  and 
Canadians,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  and  lake  Ontario. 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  a  fleet  of  transports  with  troops  was  de- 
spatched from  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some  republican 
establishments  in  that  pnrt  of  New-England  called  Plymouth  colony.  These 
places  were  not  of  any  moment  in  themselves,  but  being  the  resort  of  priva- 
teers, it  became  necessary  to  destroy  them,  for  the  protection  of  trade.  This 
service  was  eifectually  performed ;  and  the  same  expedition,  besides  taking 
a  great  number  of  cattio  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  put  to  the  sword  a  body  of 
Aiuerioan  cavalry.       ^ 

Such  was  the  reduced  state  of  the  war  on  the  continent,  but  in  the  West 
Indies  it  assumed  a  more  active  and  formidable  aspect ;  though  even  in  that 
interestiog  quavler;  where  Britain  had  a  considerable  stake,  the  negligence 
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of  niBMtn  vmm-  iriBfotoily  frit  Oa  tfcoTtkof  8et>ttnrt)ier,  tb«  OMurqab  do 
Booille  Iftoded  ti|w  thoQflMid  meo  mpon  the  ialand  of  I>oiiiinica,  the  gidrrison 
of  whioh  bcior  incaf  abk  of  makiag  any  roaiatance^  capittiiated  apon  boaoor^ 
able  tenaa.  AddBral  Barrtegtoa  waa  than  lyiag  at  BArbadoei^  bat  so  little 
eoBMiuniaatieQ  haxi  he  wHk  BDi;laod9  that  the  firit  iafiacmaUon  of  hostilttiea 
between  Franoe  and  Eogland,  received  by  him,  was  threogh  the  medium  of  a 
paper  pvMbhad  at  If  artiBMOw     > 

At  Ibe  begiBDiap  of  Novaaiber,  D*£ataign  aaiUd  from  Boitou,  b«t  instead 
of  ranniag  down  tiw  eoast  to  aasiat  tha  repoblicaiia^  be  abaped  bis  coarie  for 
Hartiaioo ;  ami  on  tbe  aame  day  commodore  Hotlmm  4|Qitted  Sandy  Hook^ 
with  five  tbomand  meiiy  under  tbe  command  of  geaaral  Grant,  destined  fior 
tbe  proteedoo  of  tbe  Biitiah  West  India  Islaada.  The  two  fleeU  would  pro^ 
bnbly  bare  enoonnteiedeacb  other  on  the  paaiaifOt  had  it  not  beea  for  a 
vaolent  stormy  whieh-soattered  tiie  French  sqaadcen,  bnt  that  of  Hotham  was 
kept  to^eHier  till  their  aiaival  at  Barbadoear  on  tbe  LOth  of  Decessber.  This 
tissely  roiniarcemeBt  iadneed  admiral  DarriiigtDn<  to  undertake  an  expedition 
againat  the  Frenob  isbmd  ol  St.  Loeie ;  and  on  dm  I3tb  of  the  same  month 
general  Meadows  oiectad  a  landing,  and  took  possession  of  the  beig bts  that 
had  been  previonsly  oocopied  by  the  Frencii  oomnmndantt  with  ^  regalara 
and  militia  of  the  isiandk  At  the  same  tune,  general  Preaeot,  with  five  regi- 
meats,  lan^d  in  aneahev  past  of  tbe  bofy ;  aoMi  while  the  two  divisions  were 
fmrsning  the  flying  enemy,  the  fleet  of  I^Estaign  appeared  i a  sight  This  force 
consisted  of  tweUe  sbipoi  of  tbe  laiKest  siae,  several  frigates,  and  transports 
conveying  nlno  thonsancl  troops.  Thescpiadron  of  admiral  Barringlon,  who 
lay  in  the  Col  de  Sae^  ambanted  to  no  mora  than  foar  iine*of*battle  ships, 
two  of  fifty  gaas*  and  three  IHgates,  vphieh,  ho«»ev«r,  he  so  arranged,  as  to 
form  a  complete  battery-  agaftast  the  French,  wbo  made  two  desperate  eibrts 
to  break  throogh  them,  withont  saeceas.  P'Bstaiga  then  withdrew  to  an- 
other part  of  the  Island,  where  he  landed  fn%  thousand  mea»  and  OMurcbed  at 
their  head  against  general  Meactows.  That  efilcer  had  only  thirteen  huiH 
dred  soldiera  oader  his  ooomiand,  but  having  gained  poasesaioQ  of  a  neck  of 
land,  enfiladed  by  batteries,  he  was  enabled  to  withstand  three  furioos  as* 
sanlts,  after  vrMeh  I>'£st8lgn  retired,  having  lost  thrice  tbe  nuraber  of  bis 
opponents.  At  langtb,  when  be  fimad  that  all  his  attempts  to  dislodge  the 
British  were  froMeos,  he  abandoned  the  island  to  its  fate,  and  the  capitnla* 
tkm  vraa  sigaod  before  bia  fleet  was  oot  of  sight. 

la  the  East  Indies,  events  were  eqaatty  favourable  to  the  Bnglish,  for  the 
campany  being  more  on  the  alert  than  the  government^  had  sent  out  despatches 
ovee-laod,  to  we  respactlve  presidencies,  apprising  them  that  hostilities  were 
daily  expected;  and,  therefore,  directing  that  an  expedition  shoubl  be  in- 
stantly made  agsinst  Pondicherry.  Pursuant  to  theae  instractioas,  major* 
geaoral  Monro,  In  August,  assembled  a  body  of  tvoeps  in  the  aeighboarhood 
of  that  place,  while  sir  Bdward  Veraoa,  with  tbe  fleet,  proceeded  to  block  up 
tbe  harbour.  Off  tbat  harbour  tbe  EagUsh  fleet  eacoontered  a  superior  force, 
coounaaded  by  M.  de  Tronjoly,  and  a  partial  action  ensued^  The  French  ships 
raa  iato  Pondicherry,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  refitted,  came  out  again,  and 
stood  off  to  sea,  leaving  the  garrison  to  make  the  best  defiraee  it  coald.  The 
geeemor,  tiioagb  abandoned  in  this  shameful  maoaer,  eondacted  himself  gal- 
bntly,  nor,  till  all  his  resources  were  exhaasted,  did  be  yield  to  neeessi^  by 
aa  offer  to  eapitalate ;  which  vras  accepted,  aad  on  the  17th  of  October,  the 
oeaqoest  of  FViadlcherry  pot  an  end  to  the  French  donnnion  in  the  iSast 
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Though  ministers  were  still  able  to  command  a  safficient  majority  in  both 
houses  for  the  prosecution  of  tbe  wsr,  their  strength  was  ocoasionatly  shaken, 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Keppel  on  the  !2th  of  Fehrnary,  fol-  [a.  d.  1779. 
lowed  aa  it  was  soon  sfter,  by  a  motion  of  censure  upon  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  could  not  fail  to  convince  them  that  their  power  was  in  the  wane. 
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The  motioay  indeed,  wai  lost,  kot  the  ^hfie  diioonftenl  vm  knidly  expraaied, 
and  ranny  officers  of  rank  and  merit  %Kf9  up  their  enplof  meota.  The  ill 
SQCcess  of  the  British  arms  in  America,  contributed  also  to  increase  the  oom- 

Elaints  of  the  people,  and  no  little  share  of  odium  was  cast  directij  or  ob- 
qnely  upon  sir  William  Howe  and  his  brother,  for  the  inefficieney  of  their 
operations  in  America. 

These  murmnrings  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  persons  implicated, 
that  they  demanded  an  investigation  of  their  conduct  GoTcrnment  would 
fiun  have  evaded  the  measure,  but  a  majority  of  the  house  of  oommons 
acceded  to  the  proposition  for  an  inquiry.  A  committee  was  formed,  and 
many  curious  circumstances  were  elicited,  little  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  different  public  departments.  On  the  main  question,  as 
regarding  the  general  management  of  the  war,  several  officers  were  examined, 
particularly  earl  Cornwallis,  general  Grey,  sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond,  rir 
George  Osborne,  and  major  Montresor,  whose  concurrent  testimony  went  to 
prove  that  the  force  sent  to  America  was  in  no  instance  adequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  its  object ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  country  readeied 
ndlitaiy  operations  extremely  difficnlt  to  the  invader.  On  the  other  hand, 
general  Robertson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Galloway,  both  well  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  the  seat  of  war,  were  of  opinion  that  the  naval  and  military 
strength  employed,  might,  by  proper  exertion,  have  crushed  the'  insurrection 
at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  After  the  inquiry,  had  proceeded  to  some 
length,  it  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  was  never  again  resumed.  While  the 
committee  sat,  the  case  of  general  Bargoyne  was  gone  into,  and  many  dr- 
enrostances  in  favour  of  that  officer  came  to  light ;  but  as  goveromeot  wished 
rather  to  stf6e  than  to  promote  inquiry,  the  proceedings  terminated  abruptly, 
without  being  brought  to  a  decision,  or  producing  any  report. 

The  extension  of  religious  freedom  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the  preced- 
ing session,  encouraged  the  dissenters  to  apply  for  some  indulgence,  and 
accordingly  a  bill  was  passed,  exemptinjjf  their  ministers  and  schoolmasters 
from  the  obligation  of  subscribing  certain  formularies  of  faith,  as  the  coadi- 
taons  of  toleration. 

A  farther  attempt  was  made  during  this  meeting  of  parliament,  to  relieve 
Ireland,  by  allowing  the  direct  importation  of  sugars  into  that  kingdom* 
from  the  West  Indies ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to  it  in 
petitions  from  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  the  mimsteriai  inflaence  was  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  measure  from  taking  effect,  and  the  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  question,  was  accordingly  lost.  In  oonseonence  of  this  narrow 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  tlie  merchants  of  DaUin  entered  into 
resolutions  against  the  importation  and  use  of  such  Britlflh  goods  as  could 
be  made  or  produced  in  Ireland. 

The  kingdom  was  now  on  the  eve  of  a  new  war,  for  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, on  the  16th  of  June,  presented  a  manifesto  to  the  court,  exhibiting  one 
hundred  general  articles  of  complaint,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  of  a  frivolous 
character,  and  evidently  brought  together  to  furnish  a  colourable  pretext 
for  the  announced  departure  of  his  excellency  from  this  country.  The  docu- 
ment being  laid  before  parliament,  produced  the  customary  addresses  to  the 
throne,  assuring  his  majesty  that  no  exertions  or  sacrifices  should  be  want- 
ing for  the  support  of  his  crown,  end  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  To  meet 
these  accumulating  dangers,  ministers  now  deemed  it  advisable  to  double  the 
militia,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  accordingly  brought  in  by  lord  North, 
which  was  carried,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause,  proposed  by  lord  Beauchamf^, 
allowing  the  raising  and  attaching  of  volunteer  companies  to  the  regimente 
of  each  county. 

This  bill,  after  undergoing  some  revision  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  which  the 
commons  agreed,  was  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent ;  as  also  did 
another,  suspending,  for  a  limited  period,  the  exemption  from  impressment 
for  the  naval  service,  the  only  persons  in  whose  favour  a  clause  was  in- 
serted, being  those  employed  in  the  coal  trade.  These  strong  measures  were 
called  for  hf  the  perilous  state  of.  the  country,  and  the  prospect  of  an  inva- 
sion, pn  which  account  they  experienced  but  little  opposition. 
^The  domestic  history  of  .this  year  was  stained  by  the  infuriated  seal  of 
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fkBMflaiwi  whkk  brake  mit  in  Ssotfuid,  on  aeooant  of  tho  recent  libe- 
mlity  of  parliemeirt  to  the  members  of  the  Romish  ohnrch.  Thoogh  that 
bill  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  friends  of  religioas  freedom,  there 
were  soaw  seotarian  bigots  who  eonld  not  endnre  that  toleration  shoold  be 
extended  to  any  Imt  themselves,  and  least  of  all,  to  papists.  The  general 
assembly  in  Seolland  leliised  to  conntenance  this  persecating  spirit ;  and 
when  a  motion  was  brooght  forward  in  that  body,  for  a  remonstranee  against 
the  indalgence  of  Romanists,  it  was  indignantly  rejected.  Bneooraged  by 
tins  act  of  liberaiityy  some  memben  of  that  persnasion  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  bill  that  had  been  passed  in  favonrof 
the  Bngllsh  Catholics,  oxtended  to  Scotland.  This  raised  the  wrath  of  the 
duunpions  for  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  a  pitch  resembling  that 
which  distinguished  their  fore&thers,  when  cathedrals  were  destroyed,  be- 
cause they  had  been  profaned  by  the  mass.  Inflammatory  papers  and  pam- 
phlets were  published,  and  harangues  still  more  malignant  were  deHvered, 
to  excite  tiie  ignorant  to  aets  of  ontrage.  On  the  night  of  the  9d  of  Febniaiy, 
the  boose  of  the  Catholic  bishop  at  Edinburgh  was  attaciced  by  a  mob,  who, 
after  pillaging  and  destroying  it,  proceeded  to  commit  similar  depredations 
upon  the  dwellings  of  other  persons  belonging  to  that  community.  In  this 
work  of  satage  destmctton,  the  old  Catholic  chapel  did  not  escape,  and  the 
rioters,  besides  demolishing  the  building,  burnt  or  carried  away  the  furniture 
and  library.  These  disgraoefol  scenes  were  soflered  to  continue  for  some 
days,  without  the  interposition  of  the  magistrates ;  till,  at  last,  thel  sealots 
ventured  to  attack  the  house  of  Dr.  Robertson,  principal  of  the  university,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Crosbie,  an  eminent  advocate,  who  were  considered  as  friendly  to 
the  Catholic  claims.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  being  apprised  of  the  intended 
visit,  had  taken  such  precautioos,  that  the  rioters  were  obliged  to  withdraw, 
after  breakinf^  some  windows.  The  dragoons  were  now  called  in  to  prevent 
fortber  mischief,  and  the  provost  condescended  to  assure  the  people,  that  no 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  papists  was  intended.  Similar  disorders 
began  at  Glasgow,  but  they  were  more  promptly  resisted  bv  the  magistrates 
and  inhabitants ;  so  that  comparatively  little  danfhge  was  done  there  by  Uie 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance. 

It  is  now  expedient  that  we  riiould  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
war  in  -the  western  hemispbere.  The  possession  of  Georgia  by  the  British 
army,  produced  some  very  active  operations  in  that  ouarter :  and  the  loyalisti 
of  the  back  settlements,  having  mustered  in  consiaerable  force,  penetrated 
into  North  Carolina,  where,  however,  they  experienced  a  severe  check  from 
the  militia  of  the  province,  and  lost  about  half  their  number  in  the  conflict 
General  Prevost  commanded  at  Savannah,  and  the  American  general  Lin- 
coln in  Sooth  Carolina.  The  latter  ofllcer  took  up  a  position  for  the  protec- 
tion of  that  province,  as  well  as  to  annoy  the  British  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  border-nver,  about  twenty  miles  above  Savannah ;  while  Ashe,  another 
republican  general,  with  the  same  view,  was  placed  still  higher  up,  having 
under  bis  command  a  body  of  provincials  and  militia.  'Lincoln  directed  Ashe 
to  penetrate  into  Georgia,  and  take  op  a  post  at  the  Briar-Creek,  near  Pnris- 
borg,  wbidi  he  had  scarcely  performed,  when  colonel  Prevost  came  a  poo  him 
by  surprise,  and  put  his  whole  force  to  flight,  after  they  had  sustained  a  great 
loss.  This  defeat  obliging  Lincoln  to  make  a  movement  by  which  the  passage 
of  the  river  into  South  Carolina  was  in  a  great  degree  laid  open,  general 
Prevost  took  tbe  advantage  of  it;  and  resolved  to  advance  towards  Charles- 
ton, where  be  was  told  that  the  inhabitants  only  waited  for  his  appearance, 
to  declare  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  After  dispersing  the  feeble  force 
that  had  been  left  to  defend  the  pass,  the  general  prooeeded  without  inter- 
mption,  till  he  came  within  gunshot  of  Charleston,  where  he  took  post  on  the 
1 1th  of  May.  On  summoning  the  town  to  surrender,  he  found  that  either  he 
bad  been  grossly  deceived  In  the  information  on  which  he  relied,  or  that  the 
people  were  overawed  by  their  Usar  of  the  republican  vengeance.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  remaining  any  longer  before  a  place  which  presented  formida- 
ble preparations  for  defence,  the  British  commander  deemed  it  most  prudent 
to  retira.  Accordingly,  on  the  2Qth,  he  broke  up  his  camp  in  the  night,  and 
erossad  Ashlev  river  intending  to  station  bis  troops  on  tbe  small  islaada 
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lyinr  «*  the  m&atk  of  CiMHrlettoii  lnfte«r«  md  te  unit  lb«te  S&r 
mcati  from  Nev*York.  On  the  mrttval  ^  ibsBe  ■uoeoMt  Ika  funeral  re- 
moved bts  oraiy  io  4be  island  of  Port  Bojiil,  IwtiroeB  Chwlciton  amd  Savoa- 
aah ;.  the  fMroteotioa  of  Ike  latter  piaco,  mam  denaadla^  hU  aolo  aititHiim. 
Ahoui  the  same  time  an  expedition  was  aeat  la  tin  Ohetapeali,  ander  tim  oom- 
•MBd  of  sir  Georipe  Collier  and  general  MattheiTy  trhieh  pteml  of  no  afher 
tenriee  than  thai  of  diitgegsiay  the  infaahitaota  of  Virsinia,  by  deateoyiBif  a 
quantity  of  etores,  aad  one  hnndred  and  -Mrty  veeiele  ia  Eliaabotii  river. 

Tliis  enterprise  was  followed  by  anotiier  on  tfie  Hndaoa,  or  North  lirer, 
whore  general  Vaogban  and  sir  George  Collier,  on  tiie  31st,  to€»k  tha  two 
atroag  forts  of  Yerplanlu  and  Stoney  Point,  the  oaptvre  of  whieh  oUigod 
Washington  to  remove  from  the  Jerseys,  and  take  np  a  position  ia  the  nmm- 
tainoas  distriot,  where  he  eontinned  on  the  defensivo,  waftehiag  tlw  moHoDo 
of  aa  enemy  tliat  boeame  weaker  every  day  hy  dosaHory  opecationa  of  wo 
material  effiot.  As,  however^  Stoaoy  Potat  mas  a  post  of  iotportaaoo,  hy  its 
oomnmnding  tim  passage  of  the  titer  inm  tim  'Gottaoctieat  aide  to  limi  of  the 
lerseys,  a  &tachmOBt  ander  the  repnbHcaa  general  Wajrae  was  aeat  to  die* 
lodge  the  Britisfa ;  whieh  object  waa  efieated,  and  tiie  nunasoa  made  priaowofa 
of  war.  Sir  fieaiy  CKnton,  upon  this,  hastened  with  a  ioioo  against  the 
Americaiis,  wim  in  their  tarn  were  oeinpelled  to  ahawloa  the  fort,  tboogh  tliey 
saooeeded  ia  demoKshiag  tiM  worlcs,  and  oarrylag  o9  tiie  artillery  and  stores. 

In  this  state  of  comparatiTO  ioaetnrity,  the  Amerieans,  stimulated  by  tim 
desire  nf  vengeance,  determiaed  to  pnnish  the  Indians  of  the  Biz  Nations,  wim* 
an^er  the  ooonnaBd  of  Bntler,  Bcwidt,  and  other  chieA,  had  destroyed  Wyo> 
Doing,  aad  several  beantifiil  townships  on  the  baaics  of  tlie  Sas^Qefaaanah river. 
Aooordiagly,  a  force  nader  geaeral  Sallrvan  was  detached  from  Waahiag* 
tea's  army,  to  mardi  against  the  Indians  and  tlmir  ooafederates,  who  made  a 
reeolate  stand,  bnt  were  defeated ;  and  the  repuhKoana,  not  tani cut  with  iotafly 
destroying  their  Tillages,  laid  waste  ail  the  com  growing  on  their  ptantstsaas. 
Bntler,  however,  was  not  sabdaed  by  tUs  blow,  for,  at  tim  beginnis^  of  No* 
vemher,  he  led  oa  his  savage  assooiates  ta  the  attack  of  Fort  StaawiJb»  vfeseh 
was  carried  by  assaalt,  alter  a  great  sianghter. 

Among  the  naval  occurrences  on  the  American  ooaat  daring  this  year,  one 
of  the  principal  was  aa  expedition  against  a  aettleamnt  fanned  by  the  Brilbh 
oa  the  Penobscot  river,  to  the  north  of  Boston.  The  tnhabitania  of  timi  ai^ 
and  neiglilMnirhood  lieing  ahumed  icir  their  trade,  despatched  aonmindore 
Saltonstall  with  a  military  fierce,  and  thirty-sevwn  sail  ii  ships*  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  dislodging  the  British  garrison,  aad  dissMstling  their  fort.  Urn 
Americans,  however,  found  the  phioe  too  strong  to  be  oarried  hy  their  efforts, 
and  afler  faatteriog  it  for  a  Ibrtaigbt,  the  appearanae  of  sir  Qeor^D  CoUier, 
who  was  detached  to  its  relief  by  sir  Boavy  Clinton,  impelled  tiwm  to  aban* 
don  their  works,  aad  run  np  the  river,  where  they  destroyed  aU  their  tesaeh 
exoept  two,  which  were  takea. 

At  the  beginaing  of  the  yaat,  the  French  i^vemment  sent  ont  a  sqaadran 
ander  the  marqais  de  Vandreail,  ta  reiafWee  D'Bstaign;  and  this  mroe,  ia 
its  passage,  made  a  descent  apoa  the  BngUab  fhotories  at  Senegal,  and  «itiier 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  ak  of  which  were  oaptaved.  Ia  the  OMan  lisM, 
adnnral  Byron  quilted  the  Ameriean  eaast  for  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  took  tlm  command,  and  being  now  ia  a  state  to  contend  with  the  French 
lloet^eadaavonred,  wMmut  effect,  to  draw  D*Bstaign  out  of  Marthiiao.  When, 
howwvev,  the  English  admiral  left  the.  station,  fisr  the  pnrpoaa  df  eovroying 
tha  liceward  Island  fleet  on  its  passage  to  Bagiaad,  the  Frenohroemmamier  sent 
a  fissce  to  capture  St  Vincent's,  a  ooa^oest  tint  was  soon  aceompliafced. 
IVBstaign  next  pot  to  sea  with  a  oonsidefahle  armament,  wbirii  had  been 
inoreaaad  by  a  rdnforeemeat  ander  La  Motte  Pi^net,  aad,  at  the  beginning 
of  July,  landed  on  the  island  of  Orenada.  Lord  Maoaitney,  tho  govainor, 
had  made  all  the  preparations  for  dnfonee  that  lay  in  bis  power»  bnt  tha 
atreagth  of  the  enemy  by  sea  aad  land  abKged  him  to  ptopose  temm  of 
enfatolarion.  which  B'BMaigB  refused  to  grant,  and  the  plnoe  maa  anrvan- 
damd  at  discretion. 

At  Ihia  eahionl  assmont  Bynn's  feet  returned,  aad  on  the  sixth  of  the 
maaih^  tho  tnn  nfandrans  .oama  in  cantaot,  the  British  ^^^^^t^^g  of 
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t«retttjM>iM  shipft  of  tbe  Hue  aad  a  IHgate ;  and  the  Frenob  of  twanty-six  ships 
0f  the  Hoe  and  twelve  fri^tes.  Ad  ent^agemeiit  Ibllowed,  bat  it  wfs  of  so 
▼efj  partial  a  description,  that  neither  side  gained  an  advantage,  and  iM>th 
teets  parted,  one  for  St  Christopher's,  and  the  other  for  Grenada.  Barly  in 
September,  D'Estaign,  with  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  departed  for  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  the  English  ship,  Ex- 
periment, of  fifty  gnns,  and  two  frigates.  The  return  of  the  French  heet 
excited  so  mdch  alann  at  New-York,  that  the  royal  troops  were^  drawn  firom 
Rhode  Island,  of  which  place  the  republicans  immediately  took  possession. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  D'Estaign's  object  did  not  extend  to  that 
quarter ;  for,  on  the  9th  of  September,  his  fleet  came  to  anchor  off  the  monUi 
of  the  Savannah  river,  where  a  considerable  force  was  landed,  which  joined 
that  under  the  command  of  general  Lincoln,  and  an  attack  upon  the  town 
soon  commenced.  Daring  the  cannonade,  general  Prevost  sent  a  letter  to 
D'Eataign,  desiring  permission  to  pat  the  women  and  children  on  board  the 
vessels  in  the  river ;  but  this  request  was  inhumanly  refased,  at  the  instiga- 
tion, as  was  said,  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  count  afterwards  applied  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets.  After  bombarding  Savannah  above  three  weeks,  the 
united  forces  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but 
were  so  vigorously  repulsed,  that  Uiey  broke  up  their  camp,  and  D'Estaign 
set  sail  for  Europe,  leaving  behind  him  neither  admirers  nor  friends. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, Don  Galvez,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  British  settlements  on  the 
Missisiippi.  As  a  counterbalance,  however,  to  this  achievement,  admirals 
Parker  and  Rowley,  after  capturing  several  valuable  French  West  India 
ships,  and  three -frigates,  reduced  Fort  Omoa,  in  the  bay  of  Hondo ras, 
Idtherto  deemed  impregnable.  This  exploit,  which  was  performed  by  a  very 
small  combined  force  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  threw  a  valuable  booty  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  A  garrison  was  put  into  the  fort,  but  the  climate  prov- 
ing very  unhealthy,  the  place,  not  long  after,  reverted  to  its  former  masters. 

In  Europe,  thc^two  powers  of  France  and  Spain  formed  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude ;  and  while  preparations  were  made  for 
an  attack  upon  Gibraltar,  the  combined  fleets  were  intended  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  heart  of  the  British  empire.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  June,  count 
IKOrvilliers  sailed  from  Brest  with  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  line ;  which,  on  his 
arrival  at  Cadis,  was  augmented  by  a  Spanish  force,  that  made  the  whole  fleet 
consist  of  near  seventy  une-of-battle  ships,  exclusive  of  a  number  of  vessels 
of  inferior  rates.  This  new  armada,  after  passingunobscrved  the  squadron  under 
sir  Charles  Hardy,  then  cruiring  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  entered  the  British 
ciiaanel  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  like 
a  semicircular  diain,  swept  all  in  its  way,  till  it  came  off  Plymouth  sound, 
where  the  Ardent,  of  sixty-four  guns,  was  so  completely  deceived,  as  to  ma 
quite  into  the  body  of  the  combined  fleet,  and  was  captured.  The  alarm 
excited  all  along  the  western  coast,  and  particularly  at  Plymouth,  was  natu- 
rally very  great ;  but  while  every  one  trembled  for  that  important  naval  arse- 
nal* and  expected  hourly  to  hear  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  no  attempt  at 
debarkation  was  made ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  this  extraordinary 
armament  aailed  down  channel,  iust  at  the  moment  that  sir  Charles  Hardy 
hove  in  sight,  who,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  into  port  with- 
out any  loss  or  damage.  The  cause  of  this  departore  of  the  combined  fleets, 
was  now  as  much  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  its  first  appearance  had  been  of 
apprehension.  Some  attributed  it  to  a  want  of  concord  between  the  com- 
manders, and  others  to  the  prevalence  of  a  disease  in  the  crowded  ships ; 
but  whatever  might  be  the  cause  which  operated  to  prevent  a  disembarka- 
tion on  the  British  shore,  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  culpable  neglect 
of  the  government  in  not  providing  for  the  national  security. 

The' presence  of  an  hostile  fleet  riding  triumphantly  in  the  British  seas, 
was  not  the  only  mortification  which  the  nation  had  to  endure  at  this  time. 
Paul  Jones,  a  freebooter,  licensed  by  the  American  deputies  at  Paris,  fitted 
out  a  privateer,  and,  in  conjanction  with  some  others,  committed  considera- 
ble mischief  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  England,  as  well  as  on  the 
shores  of  Scotland.  This  bold  adventurer  presumed,  at  last,  to  attack  a  con- 
21.  3r 
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Toy  eoniog  from  H<H»  nff  Jlirt w  nwgii  Head,  ftpd  aller  anuvt  aetton,  laik 
tte  Senpifl  frigate,  and  tke  ConatoM  of  Soarboroagk  afaoiad  abip*  wkieb  ha 
carried  with  bin  iato  Dankiric. 

In  addition  to  ••  many  oanset  of  diieootant  at  tUa  e? entfal  period,  the 
■tate  of  Ireland  waa  soeh  at  to  threaten  another  diiraption  ia  the  empire. 
Ever  since  the  eomneoceoient  of  hoatilities  with  the  ooloniea,  the  Iriah  peo- 
ple had  exhibiled  symptoma  -of  i^reat  impatienGa  oader  the  iapolillo  r«atri»- 
tiooa  whieh  had  for  a  long  aeriei  of  yeara  ahaokled  their  eommerce.  ▲  foir 
relaxationa  of  the  rigid  ayatem  had  indeed  at  times  been  wrong  from  the 
British  legislature ;  but  atill  too  many  remained,  for  an  aggriew ed  people 
easily  to  endore.  The  American  contest  made  the  inhabitants  of  that  king- 
dom senslbie  of  their  own  rights ;  and  oiroamstanoea  arose  out  of  the  war, 
wMoh  oonvineed  them  of  their  strength.  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  men  to  snpply  the  deficiencies  of  the  armios  abroad,  the  miiitary 
eatabUshment  of  Irelaod  was  redaoed  so  low  as  to  create  some  apprehenaions 
for  the  safety  of  the  island.  In  this  exigency,  reooarse  was  had  to  the  mea- 
sare  of  associating  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Toloateers,  whieh  plan  soon 
became  so  popular,  that  men  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions  pressed  forward 
with  a  tender  of  their  serTiocs.  After  giving  encouragement  to  this  apon- 
taneons  feeling,  goTcrnment  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  cndeaTonred  to  reduce 
this  new  spedea  offeree  under  the  ooptrol  of  the  crown.  The  prapoailion, 
however,  was  resisted ;  and  ministers,  having  gone  too  fiur  to  recede  with  a 
goad  grace,  aoquieseed  in  the  system,  and  supplied  the  arms  necessary  for 
Its  support.  The  Irish  became  now  so  much  aware  of  their  relative  ampor« 
tance  and  inherent  power,  that  they  no  longer  oonrted,  in  a  suppliant  strain, 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  trade,  but  insisted  upon  it  as  their  natural  right, 
which  they  were  determined  to  obtain.  The  parliament  of  that  kingdom, 
which  met  in  October,  became  only  the  organ  of  the  general  sentiment,  when, 
in  their  addresses  to  the. throne,  they  declared  that  this  concession  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries.  This  language  was  followed  up  by  a  correspondent  resolotian, 
for,  apprehensive  lest  the  government  might  again  aim  to  crash  the  rising 
spirit  by  a  prorogation,  the  parliament  passed  a  money  bill  only  for  six 
months ;  knowing  full  well  that  the  necessities  of  the  state  would,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  require  a  farther  supply. 

T%e  British  parliament  met  at  the  end  of  Noveoriier,  and  one  of  the  first 
aubjecis  that  came  under  discussion,  was  the  state  of  Ireland.  In  the  house 
of  lords,  the  earl  of  Shdburne  moved  a  resolution  of  censure  upon  ministers, 
for  having  criminallv  negleoted  the  affirirs  of  Ireland.  The  motion,  indeed, 
was  negatived,  but  it  drew  forth  a  remarkable  declaration  from  eari  Oower, 
the  late  president  of  the  council,  that  while  in  oflice,  he  had  done  every 
tidng  in  ms  power  for  the  relief  of  Iieland,  without  being  able  to  carry  hia 
wishes  into  effect.  On  the  I3tfa  of  the  following  month,  lord  North  introduced 
Into  the  house  of  commons  his  propositions  for  die  benefit  of  the  sister  king- 
dom. These  were,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of  Irish  wool- 
lens to  any  part  of  Europe ;  next,  a  repeal  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  import 
tation  of  glass  made  in  that  country ;  thirdly,  leave  for  the  Irish  to-  carry  en 
a  direct  trade  to  and  from  the  British  colonies  and  the  coast  of  America,  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  as  should  be  enacted  by  the  pariiament  of  Irelaad. 
These  propositions,  which,  a  short  time  before,  would  have  produced  a 
general  clamour  among  the  manufacturing  interests,  now  passed  without 
opposition;  and  before  the  recess,  two  bills,  embodying  the  principal  af 
them,  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  public  service,  this  year,  lost  two  valuable  officers  under  very  melan- 
choly mroumstances.  The  first  was  captain  Cook,  who,  after  enriching  the 
sphere  of  geographical  knowledge  by  his  important  discoveries  in  three 
arduous  voyages,  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  savages  of  Owhyhee,  on  the 
14di  of  February,  ITW.  The  other  was  captain  Farmer,  of  the  Qaebec  fri- 
gate, who  was  blown  up,  after  silencing  the  fire  of  a  French  ship  of  anpeiior 
foice,  off  Ushant,  on  the  fith  of  October. 
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GbOROB  III.  (CONTIN0ED.>--A.  D.  1760. 

Tab  patienee  with  which  Um nation  had  hitherto  borne  inoreasing  bonloaf, 
and  the  oonfidenoe  reposed  in  govemmeDt,  bad  ^een  ao  ill  repaid  by  the 
meaaares  pnrsaed,  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  begpan  now  to  be  manifested 
in  petitions  to  parliament  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  particularly  in  reg^ard 
to  the  prodigaHQr  of  the  pQbUe  expepditure.  Enoooraged  by  the  number 
and  weight  of  these  applications,  Mr.  Burke  braught  forward;  on  the  11th  of 
Pebmary,  1760,  his  plan  **  for  tbe  better  seeority  of  the  independence  of 
fwrliament,  and  tbe  eeonomical  reform  of  the  dvil  and  other  establishments." 
This  famous  scheme  comprehended  ^\e  distinct  bills,  having  for  their  objects 
the  abolition  of  useless  and  sinecure  places,  the  sale  of  the  royal  forests  and 
efown  lands,  and  the  annexatioQ  of  the  jurisdictions  of  Wales  and  the 
daehies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall  to  the  crown.  Leave  was  given  for  the 
Introduction  of  the  proposed  measure  upon  the  grounds  specified  in  the  mo* 
tion,  bdf  in  tbe  Issue  the  only  point  that  was  suffered  to  be  carried  into  effect 
was  that  for  the  annihilation  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  which 
passed  by  a  majority  of  only  eight  votes.  Various  other  propositions  lev 
feform  in  the  national  revenue  and  eapenditure  were  rejected;  yet  as  the 
opposition  had  thus  partially  sneeeeded  in  one  article,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  public  mind  was  strongly  impressed  in  favour  of  the  general  priaciple,  new 
efforts  were  made,  and,  in  one  very  remarkable  instance,  with  effect.  Tliia 
was,  the  resolution  proposed  by  Dunning,  afterwards  lord  Ashborton,  '*  That 
the  Influence  of  the  crown  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished.''  The  motion  passed,  as  also  did  another  proposed  by  the  same 
celebrated  advocate,  '*  That  it  is  competent  for  this  house  to  examine  into 
and  correct  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  the  public  revenue."  A  third  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Pitt,  afterwards  lord  Camelford,  **That  it  was  the  daty  of  the  boose  to  provide 
an  immediate  redress  of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  the  petitions  that  had 
been  presented,"  was  equaHjr  successful;  and  thus  far  tbe  opponents  of 
ministers  appeared  to  have  gained  an  advantage  that  was  likely  to  produce 
more  immediate  and  important  results.  By  this  time,  however,  the  alarm 
was  felt,  not  only  in  the  cabinet,  but  tbroup;h  all  the  subordinate  departments 
of  the  executive  government.  The  administration  rallied  their  forces,  and 
soch  was  their  Influence,  that  when  Dunning  moved  an  address,  praying  his 
majesty  neither  to  dissolve  nor  prorogue  parliament  till  measures  should  bo 
adopted  to  diminish  the  regal  in|luence,  and  to  correct  the  evils  that  were 
generally  complained  of,  his  motion  was  rejected. 

Besides  the  open  enemies  with  which  England  had  to  contend  at  this 
period,  she  suffered  much  from  the  secret  traffic  in  naval  and  military  stores 
carried  on  by  the  Dutch,  eontrary  to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  express  pro- 
▼fsion  of  particular  treaties.  Remonstrances  took  place  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  dispute  appeared  to  be  set  at  rest,  when  the  rupture  with  Spain  pn^- 
dneed  a  demand  on  the  States  General  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  exist-' 
ing  contracts,  by  which  'it  was  settled,  that  in  case  Spain  attacked  either 
Britain  or  Holland,  tbe  two  powers  should  make  a  oommon  cause  against 
that  power.  In  virtue  of  this  agreement,  a  call  was  made  upon  the  States 
Genera!  for  the  stipulated  aid ;  to  which  no  reply  was  returned.  While  mat- 
ters thus  stood  in  suspense,  tbe  British  governroeot  obtained  intelligence  that 
several  Dutch  ships,  laden  with  stores  for  Brest,  were  about  to  leave  the 
Texel,  under  the  convoy  of  admiral  count  By  land,  who  was  proceeding  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Upon  this,  commodore  Fielding  was  sent  out  with  orders 
to  examine  the  convoy,  and  detain  all  those  ships,  on  board  of  which  he  should 
find  any  articles  contraband  of  war.  When  the  two  squadrons  met,  the  Eng- 
lish boats,  which  were  sent  to  search,  were  fired  at;  and  the  Dutch  admiral 
went  still  further,  by  pouringa  broadside  into  the  ship  of  the  eomoDodore,  and 
then  strack  his  colours.  The  whole  fleet  came  into  Spithead;  and  on 
the  I7th  of  April  a  proclamation  waa  pvblished,  in  whidi  it  was  deeiared, 
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V 

that  the  sobjeots  of  the  United  Provinoes  were  to  be  eomidered  ae  other 
neutrals  not  pri? ileged  by  treatjr. 

In  the  mean  time»  the  maritiine  rights  of  Britain  were  attacked  bj  the 
armed  neutrality,  as  it  was  termed,  of  the  northern  powers.  At  the  head  of 
this  confederacy  was  the  empress  Catharine,  who  caused  a  manifesto  to  be 
issued  at  Petersbarg^b  on  the  26th  of  February,  declaring  that  "  free  bottoms 
make  free  goods,"  and  thus  at  once  asserting  the  privilege  of  all  neutrals  to 
trade  indiscriminately  in  every  article,  whether  warlike  stores  or  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  with  belligerent  powers. 

Against  a  principle  ao  adverse  to  ^11  the  acknowledged  rights  of  nations^ 
and  particularly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Britain,  a  firm  stand  was  made, 
and  the  domineering  autocratix*  was  obliged  to  temporise  in  her  policy, 
though  the  other  powers  at^war,  for  obvious  purposes,  highly  approved  of  the 
doctrine. 

At.  the  beginning  of  the  year,  sir  George  Rodney  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  with  directions  to  proceed  first  for  die  relief  of  Gibraltar,  then  closely 
.  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards.  On  his  passage  he  fell  in  with  a  convoy  bound 
to  Cadiz,  consisting  of  fifteen  merchant  vessels,  under  the  protection  of  a 
line-of-battle  ship  and  some  frigates,  all  of  which  he  captured.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  on  the  16tb  of  January,  being  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Rodney  came 
up  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  do  Langara,  who 
endeavoured  to  elude  an  engagement ;  but  all  his  efforts  to  escape  proving 
fruitless,  by  the  superior  skill  of  his  antagonist,  an  action  ensued,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  capture  of  the  admiral's  ship  of  eighty  guns,  and  three 
others  of  seventy  guns  each :  two  of  the  same  force  ran  on  shore  after  strik- 
ing their  colours,  and  one  was  blown  up,  with  all  the  crew.  The  rest  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  got  into  Cadis ;  while  Rodney,  after  performing  his  commission 
at  Gibraltar,  sailed  for  his  appointed  station,  leaving  the  prizes  to  be  con> 
veyed  to  England  by  admiral  Digby,  who  in  his  passage  captured  a  Freneh 
ship  of  war,  and  some  vessels  laden  with  military  stores  for  the  Manritias. 
Rodney,  on  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  French 
admiral  Guichen  out  of  Martinique,  where  he  lay  with  a  superior  force ;  but 
as  no  manceavres.  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  harbour  of  Fort  Royal,  the 
English  commander  left  some  light  vessels  to  keep  a  look-out,  and  then 
sailed  for  St.  Lucie.  In  the  middle  of  April,  Guichen  set  sail,  and  was  pur«^ 
sued  by  Rodney,  whose  force  consisted  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  while  that  of 
the  French  amounted  to  twenty-three.  A  partial  action  took  place,  but 
nothing  decisive  was  produced,  and  the  two  fleets  separated  without  sustain- 
ing any  material  injury.  Op  the  i5th  of  May,  another  engagement  occurred, 
with  a  similar  result ;  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  admiral, 
who  complained  indirectly  of  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  ofllcers.  Soon  after 
this,  the  Spanish  admiral  Solano,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  fleet  of 
transports,  conveying  above  eleven  thousand  men,  arrived  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  joined  the  French,  making  in  the  whole  thirty-six  line-of-battle 
ships,  which  put  the  British  islands,  particularly  Jamaica,  in  a  state  of  great 
jeopardy.  In  the  midst  of  the  alarm  produced  by  the  appearance  of  so  great 
a  force,  the  two  fleets  separated,  on  account  of  the  sickness  which  broke  oni 
in  the  Spanish  ships,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  away  for  the  Havannah ; 
while  that  of  Guichen,  being  in  a  bad  condition,  steered  for  Europe. 

The  operations  on  the  continent  of  America  were  somewhat  more  active  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  than  they  had  lately  been ;  but  they  were  still  far 
from  assuming  a  magnificent  or  decided  character.  After  a  long  passage, 
sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  in  February  off  Savannah,  from,  whence  .he  pro- 
ceeded to  South  Carolina,  where  he  landed  his  troops,  and  soon  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  the  islands  to  the  south  of  the  harbour  of  Charleston. 
On  the  1st  of  April  he  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  which  was  vigorously  defended 
by  general  Lincoln,  while  several  bodies  of  troops,  regular  and  irregular,  con- 
tributed to  harass  the  besiegers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  admiral 
Arbuthnot,  who  forced  his  way  into  the  harbour,  proved  of  effectual  service  to 
the  British  army.  The  siege  lasted  till  the  lUh  of  May,  when  Lincoln  finding 
that  the  place  was  no  longer  tenable,  offered  to  surrender,  and  accordingly 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed,  by  which  the  Americans  in  arms,  to  tHi 
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Bvmber  of  aiioiit  alx  lliovsand,  were  made  priaonert  of  war.  x  A  oonaideraMe 
qoantity  of  artillery,  with  three  AmerieaD  frif^atee,  one  PrjBBoh  ship  of  the 
came  desorlptioD,  and  a  polacre,  fell  iato  the  hands  of  the  tiotors ;  bat  all 
private  property  was  respected.  » 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  lord  ComwalUs,  who  had  a  separate 
eommand  on  Cooper's  riTer,  having  received  information  that  an  American 
Ibroo  was  assembled  on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina,  despatched  thither 
colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  another  of  light  in* 
fimtry.  That  officer  proceeded  with  sach  celerity,  as  to  surprise  the  enemy 
at  a  place  called  Waxsaw,  where  the  repablicans  suffered  a  total  defeat,' 
with  a  great  loss  of  men  and  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  These  successes 
had  such  an  effect  in  the  soulh,  that  when  sir  Henrv  Clinton  departed  for 
New-Tork,  there  were  few  persons  in  arms  against  the  British  government 
in  that  quarter;  and  miny  of  the  leading  inhabitants  voluntarily  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  his  migesty.  In  the  absence  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  by  generals  Knyphaosen,  Trjon,  and  Robert- 
son, against  the  advanced  posts  of  Washington  at  Springfield.  Accordingly, 
six  thousand  men  crossed  from  Staten  Island  to  Elizaheth  Town,  in  New- 
Jersey,  but  when  they  oame  to  the  place  of  destination,  it  was  found  too  well 
guarded  to  admit  of  an  attack  with  any  prospect  of  success,  and  the  party 
retomed  without  accomplishing  any  thing.  On  the  arrival  wof  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton from  Carolina,  the  plan  was  resumed,  and  though  the  Americans  had 
now  collected  a  greater  force  in  that  quarter,  their  troops  were  drawn  in,  and 
the  town  of  Springfield  was  totally  destroyed. 

On  the  1  Ith  of  July,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  with  six  thon- 
sand  men,  commanded  by  the  count  de  Rocbambeau,  who  was  welcomed 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  republicans,  and  more  so 
when  he  declared  that  he  was  only  the  harbinger  of  a  much  greater  force 
destined  for  the  same  sen  ice.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  fleet,  under  the 
eommand  of  Arbothnot,  received  such  a  reinforcement  by  the  junction  of 
admiral  Oraves,  as  enabled  these  two  officers  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  French  squadron  was  completely  blockaded.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  accompanied  the  fleet  with  about  six  thousand  men,  was 
desirous  of  attacking  the  works  of  the  enemy  on  Rhode  Island,  but  the  naval 
commanders  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  the  design  waa  given  up,  and 
general  Clinton  returned  to  New-Tork  in  time  to  save  that  place  from  the 
design  formed  against  it  by  Washington,  who  bad  crossed  the  north  river  Ibff 
the  purpose  of  making  the  attempt;  however,  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
British  commander-in-chief,  the  American  general  relinquished  his  project 

AAer  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  earl  Cocnwallis,  who  bad  been  left  la 
command  in  that  quarter,  sent  lord  Rawdon  to  Camden,  with  a  consideraUo 
force  for  the  support  of  the  royalists  in  North  Carolina.  Upon  this,  the 
republicans  collected  a  formidable  army,  which  was  placed  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  general  Gates,  who  marched  towards  Camden.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
on  being  apprised  of  this  morement,  hastened  to  the  same  place  with  abont 
two  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  fourth  were  militia  and  refugees,  who  had 
seen  little  service.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force,  both  in  numbers 
and  effect,  between  the  republicans  and  royalists,  his  lordship,  on  learning 
where  Gates  lay  encamped,  marched  in  the  night,  and  on  his  way  fell  in  with 
the  enemy,  who  was  advancing  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  British  by  sur- 
prise. At  daylif^ht  on  the  )6th  of  August,  an  action  took  place,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  which,  the  militia  attached  to  the  American  army  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat;  and  though  the  other  troops  continued  the  combat  for  sonTc 
time,  they  also  at  last  gave  way,  add  carried  off  their  commander  with  them. 
The  loss  of  the  vanquished  consisted  of  near  nine  hundred  killed,  and  one 
thousand  taken  prisoners ;  while  that  of  the  victors  did  not  much  exceed 
three  hundred. 

The  defeat  of  the  hero  of  Saratoga  was  not  the  only  mortification  which 
the  Americans  experienced  in  that  quarter ;  for,  not  long  after,  general  Sump- 
ter  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  Catawba  springs,  by  colbnel  Tarleton,  and 
entirely  routed,  the  greatest  part. of  his  force  being  either  killed  or  made  pri- 
aooors.    On  the  other  handi  colonel  Ferguson,  a  very  active  officer,  who  had 
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been  d«ipftteh^whh  8  fora«^|Wrtof  wUoh  wudf  bito«iiraiiing»40tlw 
tier«  for  the  porpotfe  of  baniMiD|;  the  tutmj  in  North  Cmndbuty  was  ovot* 
taken,  In  hit  retain,  by  a  body  greMy  aupcrior  to  hia  ova,  aad  killed^  aftor 
an  obstinate  conflict ;  and  those  who  fell  not  in  the  battle  wore  takooaaptive,  la 
the  amonnt  of  eight  hundred  men.  In  the  north.  Fort  Aaae  and  Fart  Qaorge 
were  reduced  by  major  Carietoa,  whose  foree  was  composed  abiefly  oi 
Indians.  la  the  same  quarter,  sir  John  iofanson  destroyed  the  aattleaneata 
of  Schohary  and  Stone  Arabia,  after  several  eagagements,  in  all  of  wfai«di  be 
proTod  Tiolorions.  It  merits  observation,  that,  Contrary  to  the  reports  of  the 
Americans,  the  Indians  in  this  warfare  were  stated  by  those  ofloers  to  have 
behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation,  neither  stripping,  nor  in  aay  respeel 
ilI«*osing,  their  prisoners. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  aa  event  ocoarred  at  this  period, 
which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  aspect  of  the  war,  and  gave  to  the  repvblieaa 
cause  a  feature  of  forbidding  austerity.    General  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  activity  In  the  oaase  of  iodepeii- 
denoe,  from  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities,  having  reoeived,  aa  be  tbaagbt, 
some  harsh  treatment  from  the  congress,  opened  a  secret  negotlalioB  with 
sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  delivering  up  the  post  and  troops  which  he  commanded 
at  West  Point,  on  the  north  of  Hudson's  river.  -  The  British  commander.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  important  object,  despatched  major  Andr^,  the  akto- 
de-camp  general,  up  the  nver,  to  arrange  the  proper  measures  with  Arnold ; 
and,  on  the  91  st  of  September,  that  officer  landed  la  the  night  near  the  Ame- 
rican camp.    After  communing  with  the  general  some  tine,  and  reeeiving 
some  documents  of  moment,  the  major  was  furnished  with  a  horse  and  pass- 
port, under  the  name  of  Anderson,  to  make  his  way  back,  by  another  route,  to 
New* York*    He  passed  the  outposts  of  the  army  without  molestation,  but  on 
the  next  day  was  stopped  and  examined  by  three  volunteers,  who  were  at  first 
disposed  to  let  him  proceed  ;  but  some  suspicions  arising  in  the  minds  of  the 
men,  they  insisted  upon  bis  going  to  head-ouarters.    Here  the  presence  of 
mind  of  Andr^  forsook  Mm,  and  by  offering  a  reward  for  his  liberty,  he 
betrayed  himself.    On  being  taken  to  quarters,  the  papers  with  which  he  had 
been. intrusted  by  Arnold,  were  found ;  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  this 
gallant  young  man  received  sentence*  of  death.    Even  the  American  soldiery 
bewailed  his  fate,  but  their  stem  commander  was  inexorable,  and  Andr% 
was  ignomlnlottsly  executed  as  a  spy.    In  England,  a  general  sympathy  waa 
excited  by  this  tragic  circumstance,  and  a  monument  was  erected  in  boaoar 
df  this  valuable  officer  and  excellent  man,  for  such  be  was  in  every  respect,  in 
Westminster  Abbey.    Arnold,  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
unfortnnatecaptureof  the  victim  of  his  treachery,  effected  his  escape;  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  British  service ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  war,  distinguished  himself  by  many  heroic  exploits  against  his 
countrymen.    Before  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  came  to  England,  and 
died  in  London  about  twenty  years  since.    With  respect  to  the  case  itself, 
though  major  Andr6  was  disguised,  he  could  not  strictly  be  considered  as  a 
spy,  inasmuch  as  he  came  accredited  by  his  own  general  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  particular  post,  and  was  furnished  with  passports  from  the  latter 
for  his  safe-conduct.    Washington  lost  more  by  this  act  of  barbarity,  than 
he  ever  gained  by  all  bis  military  achievements.  Shortly  after  this  catastrophe, 
Henry  Laurens,  the  late  president  of  the  congress,  was  taken  on  his  passage  to 
Holland,  and  in  his  possession  was  found  the  projected  treaty  with  the  states* 
general.    After  an  examination  by  the  privy-councll,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high-treason ;  of  which  crime,  abstractedly,  he  was  as  much 
guilty,  as  Andr6  was  of  being  a  spy.   The  British  government,  however,  did  not 
proceed  to  such  an  extremity,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  following  year,  Lau- 
rens was  set  at  liberty.    This  capture  brought  the  differences  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland  to  that  point  which  had  been  long  foreseen,  and  on  the 
20th  of  December,  war  agBiust  the  latterpower  was  pubHcly  declared. 

'  We  must  now  revert  to  those  naval  proceedings  oi  this  year  whidi  have  not 
Already  been  detailed. 

Admiral  Geary  having  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  on 
the  death  of  sir  Charies  Hardy,  sailed  at  the  beginning  of  June,  with  twenty- 
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fjkn9  «U|M  4»f  te  Um,  t/a  wUA  fooB  «flerwafd«  six  more  wer«  RdiM.  In 
the  fi»lJowi«f  month,  be  luul  tbe  fortaae  to  oaptaro  twel?e  Frenek  sMps  bOond 
lioiao  froitt  the  West  Indies,  hat  the  rest  of  the  fleet  eeoaped  in  a  fO|:.  On 
the  other  hapd,  a  valuable  convoy  of  Bnglieh  ships,  bound  for  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  fell  in  tbe  way  of  tbe  oomblned  Freneb  and  Spanish  fleets, 
which  took  i^ve  of  the  former,  and  above  fifty  of  the  latter.  Admiral  Darby, 
who  anoeeeded  Geary  in  the  command  of  the  channel  fleet,  had  a  partial 
action  with  a  French  foroe  maeh  snperior  to  his  own,  in  tbe  month  of  Nov«m<< 
ber ;  b^as  neither  side  seemed  disposed  to  continoe  the  combat,  and  no 
captureS^ere  made,  the  rencounter  was  withoat  a  victory. 

Alter  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  by  Rodney,  the  Spaniards  eaerled  themfolves 
to  tbe  utmost  in  blockading  that  fortress  on  all  sides ;  and  in  order  to  des^y 
a  British  squadron  which  lay  in  the  bay,  several  fir&*ships,  sapported  by  gal- 
leys, row4>oats,  and  men-of-war,  were  sent  in ;  bat  the  attempt  proved  aboiw 
tive,  thiongh  tbe  enterprising  bravery  of  the  sailors  and  the  garrison. 

In  the  West  Indies  a  dreadfol  bnrrioane  oocnrred,  which  began  at  Jamaioft 
on  the  3d  of  November,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  and  an  irmption  of 
the  SOS,  that  in  its  regress  swept  away  the  town  of  Savanna  la  Mar,  with 
throe  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Barbadoes,  it  did  not  oouMnenoe  till 
the  10th  of  the  same  month,  but  the  oooseouenoes  were  lamentable,  in  the 
destroistion  of  Bridgetown ;  and  tbe  death  of  some  thousands  of  the  people* 
The  devaatatioas  In  the  other  Islands,  English  and  French,  were  also  vmry 
great ;  and  many  ships  were  lost,  together  with  the  crews.  The  squadron  of 
admiral  Rowley,  in  oonvoying  home  the  Jamaica  fleet,  sufEsred  so  much,  that 
several  of  tbe  vessels  were  obliged  to  return  in  a  disabled  state,  and  two 
men-of-war  foundered  at  sea* 

Having  taken  this  review  of  the  state  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land,  ouf 
attention  most  now  be  directed  to  the  eoodilaon  of  the  British  capital,  which 
eabibited,  in  the  eoorse  of  the  summer,  a  frightful  picture  of  anarchy,  pro- 
duced by  the  inflammatory  spirit  of  fanatioaJ  bigotry.  In  the  preceding 
year,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  disgrao^al  riots  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
ooeasioned  by  the  virulence  of  some  sealots,  who  fiancied  that  the  Protestant 
leligioB  was  endangered  by  the  r^eal  of  the  penal  laws  against  popery. 
After  the  suppression  of  those  disorders  in  this  north,  it  was  little  to  be 
expected  that  scenes  of  similar  outrage  would  eaour  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire.  Such,  however,  was  the  case ;  and  lord  €korge  Gordon,  brother  to 
the  dnke  of  Gordon,  having  become  the  head  of  an  entbnsiastic  body,  calliag 
tbemself  es  **  The  Protestant  Association,"  harangued  them  with  snob  effect, 
that  it  was  agreed  to  present  a  petition  to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the 
late  act,  signed  by  twenty  thousand'  persons  at  least.  Accordingly,  on  the 
second  of  June,  above  twice  th^t  number  assembled  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
and  being  marshalled  into  companies,  with  flags  and  favours,  proceeded  in 
military  order  to  Palace-yard,  where  lord  George  undertook  to  present  theic 
petition  to  tho  house  of  commons,  of  which  ha  was  a  member.  This  he  did^ 
and  moved  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  be  taken  into  immediate  oansi^ 
deration.  A  debate  ensued,  and  while  the  subject  was  under  discaseion, 
lord  Gemge  went  out  several  times  to  address  the  petitioners,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  lobby.  The  motion  for  reading  the  petition  being  nega- 
tived, pffodacad  a  strong  sensation  in  the  mob,  who  behaved  with  great  inso-> 
lenee  to  several  noble  personages,  as  they  were  going  to  and  from  the  house 
of  lords.  The  arrival  of  a  party  of  soldiers  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the 
atsociators,  but  it  was  only  to  collect  again  in  other  places ;  and  the  same 
evening,  the  mob  destroyed  two  Romish  chapels,  one  in  Dake-street,  Lin* 
eoln's-Inn-Fields,  and  the  other  in  Warwick-street,  Golden-square.  The 
next  day,  being  Saturday,  the  disposition  to  riot  appeared  to  have  subsided, 
but  tbe  following  evening,  without  any  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  k  mob  assem^ 
bled,  and  burnt  the  Romish  chapel,  with  three  dwelling-houses,  belonging  to 
persons  of  that  persuasion,  in  Moor-Fields.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
many  bouses  were  destroyed,  not  of  Roman  Catholics  only*  but  of  persons 
who  were  considered  as  friends  to  the  extension  of  toleration ;  or  wlio  bad 
rondered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  assoeiatavs,  by  their  activity  l»  endea* 
voaHag  to  pf  esorve  the  peace,  and  to  take  the  rioters  into  custody;    Ob 
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Wedoefday,  the  dliorder  was  at  its  height ;  and  thirty-six  fires  were  seen 
blaalDg  at  oaoe,  in  dlflTerent  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Amoog  other  piaeei 
that  fell  before  the  mob,  were  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  and  King's 
Bench.  The  Bank  also  was  in  a  very  perilous  state,  two  attempts  haTing 
been  made  to  force  the  boilding,  the  preservation  of  wbidi  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  alderman  Wilkes,  the  only  one  of  the  eity  magistrates  who 
distiagnished  himself  during  the  riots.  The  lord  mayor,  Kennet,  appeared 
panio-stmck,  and  Ins  oondact  was  altogether  so  soandaloos,  that  a  proseca- 
tion  was  ultimately  institnted  ag^nst  him,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
where  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty.  When,  by  tiie 
pusillanimity  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  no  less  strange  imbedlity  of  minis- 
ters, the  capital  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  the  king,  who 
had  sat  up  two  or  three  nights  in  extreme  auiety,  issued  his  mandate  to  the 
military  to  act  vrithout  the  eivil  power ;  in  consequence  of  which,  public  tran- 
quillity was  restored  in  a  few  hours,  though  not  without  the  sacrifice  of  aeve- 
nd  lives.  A  special  commission  soon  followed,  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners, 
several  of  whom  were  executed  in  London  and  Southwark ;  but  many  nM>re 
received  the  royal  pardon.  During  these  outrages  in  the  capital,  a  similar 
spirit  appeared  at  Bath ;  but  after  the  destruction  of  the  Romish  chapel,  and 
of  the  house  adjoining,  bdonging  to  the  priest,  the  riot  was  quelled,  and  the 
principal  leader  exebated.  Lord  George  Gordon  was  now  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  but  when  brought 
to  his  trial,  4n  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  jury  ro* 
turned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  conceiving  that  his  offence  did  not  amount 
strictly  to  the  crime  for  which  he  was  indicted. 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  after  the  recess,  some  resolutions  wera 
brought  forward  in  the  lower  house,  to  quiet-tbe  apprehensions  of  ill-informed 
people,  respecting  the  act  'for  the  relief  of  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,-  a  bill  passed  throogli  tiie 
ooounons,  restraining  Papists  from  educating  the  children  of  Protestants. 
When  the  proposed  act,  however,  eame  before  the  peera,  it  was  rejected, 
very  justly,  as  an  improper  concession  to  the  spirit  of  perseontion  that  had 
tf  ready  produced  such  horrible  eflects.  During  this  session,  the  letter  that 
had  been  issued  by  lord  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  giving  orders  for 
taking  away  all  arms  from  persons  who  had  not  the  royal  authority  for  hav- 
ing them,  underwent  a  rigid  investigation,  and  motions  of  censure  followed, 
which  were  negatived  without  a  division.  On  the  8th  of  July,  parliament  was 
prorogued,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  it  was  dissolved. 


CHAP.  LXIII. 

George  in.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1780  to  1781. 

Whiib  Britain  was  involved  in  a  war  with  three  Buropean  powers  and  the 
American  states,  a  formidable  confederacy  threatened  the  entire  expulsiou 
of  the  East  India  company  from  their  possessions.  This  asaoeiation 
consisted  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  Nisam  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Mahrattas,  who 
enrolled  among  their  adherents,  several  of  the  petty  chie&  in  different  parts 
of  Hindoostan.  To  ward  off  the  threatened  danger,  the  government  of  Bom- 
bay placed  a  considerable  force  under  the  command  of  general  Goddard, 
who,  in  February  1780,  marched  against  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  Guaerat, 
which  he  took  by  assault  He  next  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Mahratta 
ohiefs,  Soindiah  and  Holkar,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  after  sustaining  a 

S^reat  loss,  the  enemy  abandoned  their  position.    These  advantages  were 
bllowed  wiUi  some  other  achievements  equally  favourable,  in  that  quarter ; 
while  on  the  side  of  Bengal,  the  fortress  of  Gwaiior,  hitherto  considered  im- 

gregnable,  fell  before  a  force  commanded  by  major  Popham.  On  the  other 
and,  the  coaist  of  Coromandel  exhibited  a  very  different  aspect ;  for  while 
the  other  presidencies  were  on  the  alert,  that  of  Madras,  Uiough  most  imme- 
diately endangered,  continued  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  till  Hyder  Ali,  like 
an  almae  avalanche,  burst  through  the  GhaoU,  and  overspread  the  plains  of 
Hie  Caraalic  irith  his  numerous  hosts  of  cavalry  and  infantry.    His  son. 
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TlpfittO  Mb,  tt  tho  iMio  time^  mttohed  with  •  |Hi#«iftri  mvgpf  SfrftUist  the 
Borlfceni  dtrean ;  while  on  the  opporite  iide^  nameroes  fcodtei  of  imtltetrHiei, 
^eM  med  iM  desperate,  approeehed  Madara  and  tlie  TiqeTcll?  dbtriet 
Hyder,  taking  advantage  of  the  panic  into  whiefa  the  rapidity  cf  bis  mev^ 
menta  had  thrown  tiie  British  aotborities,  and  against  whieh  they  bIMl  nadto 
no  preparations,  suddenly  iovested  Arcot4  To  reiiete  that  important  forttiais, 
air  Hector  Monro  coUeeted  a  very  inadeqaate  ibn;e«  and  dcspalehed  orders 
to  colonel  BailUe,  then  commanding  a  Iwdy  of  troops  in  the  Gantoor  idroiit', 
•n  join  htm  with  all  speed.  H^der,  aware  of  this  design,  threw  htmselF  ifei 
the  way,  between  the  Britisb-  army  ctimmanded  by  Moorot  and  that  wliioh 
was  advancing  nnder  Bsillie.  Tippoo  Saib  was  also  ordered,  b^  his  fktJMft^, 
to  fall  opon  the  latter  with  all  his  force,  bat  met  with  snch  areoeptioti  that  be 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  The  colonel,  however^  being  sttfl  ibcapable  of  pene- 
trating with  Ms  small  army,  tbrooghdie  iOMnense  mass  opposed  to  him,  applied 
to  sir  Hector  Monro  for  assistance ;  in  eoaseqnenoa  of  whicb,  colonel  Fletch^ 
hastened  io  him  with  a  reinforcement,  and  snoceeded  iH  flirming  the  desired 
Jnnction.  The  united  forces  now  proceeded  in  a  fofwaid  direction  totr ardh 
Conjeteram,  where,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  they  weto  encoutttarM  bt 
Hyder  and  Ms  whole  army,  consisting  of  tweoty-flvC  thoasand  cavalry,  IMrty 
Teginents  of  native  inftintry,  a  body  of  French  anidliariei,  and  a  namerons 
train  of  artillery,  served  by  experienced  engineers  of  the  same  eonbt^. 
iSvoh  Was  the  disparity  of  mimerical  strength  between  the  combatants  <  and 
yet,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  Hyder  was  npon  the  point  of  qaitting  the  MA, 
when  accident  gave  htm  that  victory,  which  all  his  proWes^  could  hoi  haVe 
aeeompllshed.  At  tMs  critical  moment,  one  of  the  tumbrils  of  anHAttnttSoh 
belonging  to  the  British  army  blew  op ;  and  Tippoo,  with  the  Freiich  con- 
federates, pereeifing  the  opening  caoBed  by  the  explosion^  immediately 
-Tvshed  in  open  the  centee.  Upon  this  alt  was  eCiffoslon  and  camaga ;  dblCiMl 
Fletcher  fell,  with  many  other  brave  meh,  and  colonel  Bsillie^  belh^  des- 
perately wounded,  was  made  prisoner.  AroOt,aflef  this  disaster,  ti^aS  CIos6ly 
beset  on  all  sides ;  htn  thoagb  relief  was  hopeless,  the  garrisCU  held  ont 
bravely  till  the  8d  of  Navember,  ^hen  the  place  tras  carried  by  stontii 

Intelligenoe  of  the  alarming  state  of  Madras  belhg  cotiimttnicated  to  the 
preaidenoy  of  Bengal,  sir  Eyre  Coote  lost  no  time  in  hnstetllilg  thithet,  Ibf  fiie 
pbrpose  of  repelling  an  enemy,  whose  asceadaacy,  there  was  too  ttibeh  wesson  to 
dread)  would  be  attended  with  fatal  conseqnonces  to  the  British  interests  lb  thb 
oast.  The  general  reached  Madras  two  days  after  the  fall  of  Arcot,  add  id- 
ttantly  formed  his  camp  of  seven  thousand  men,  atfh  place  close  tc  the  town, 
oalled  the  Monnt,  patiently  waiting  for  an  opportoiiity  tc  commetfCe  elKcfive 
«pcratloi«s  against  Hyder  All.  That  chief  also  adgmettfcd  his  foKsei  very 
eonsiderabty,  employiog  them  in  different  lieges,  for  the  purpCse  of  dlvdrtfri^ 
the  attention  of  the  British  commander,  afid  weakening  Ms  fol-cC.  ^tttttA 
Cocffe  diarehed  first  to  the  relief  of  Wandewssh,  before  trhich  H^der  Mm^ 
self  lay  In  great  strength }  but  as  soon  as  the  English  army  advabced,  h6 
iMide  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  likewise  drew  ott  tho  troops  wldeh  w&ee  fa^ 
-vesting  other  places.  From  the  middle  of  lann  ary ,  to  the  1  st  of  July,  1781 ,  the 
Mysore  chief  contrived  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  bnt  on  that  day  Coote 
forced  Mm  to  a  battle  near  Ouddalore ;  and,  after  a  dHperafe  conRI6t,  de* 
irated  Mm  with  great  slaaghter.  Hyder,  however,  being  superior  in  <iavalry, 
removed,  in  tolerable  order,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arcot,  whilst  bis  autft^' 
Kdnfst  advanced  towards  Bengal,  to  meet  the  reinforcement  which  he  expected 
from  thence.  Having  effected  a  junction  with  that  force,  at  the  begltitfin^ 
of  August,  he  marched  against  Trepassore,  and  on  taking^  it,  proceeded 
to  attack  Hyder,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  and  fooght 
ftoother  battle,  which  ended  still  more  gloriously  than  the  former,  in  driv* 
lag  that  fAief  from  all  Ms  strong  posts,  and  forcing  him  to  abandon  the 
field.  A  month  afterwards,  Hyder  appeared  at  Sholingeer,  with  a  numerous 
army.  In  which  were  many  French  officers  of  great  ability ;  bnt  again  the  Bri-* 
tish  triorophed,  and  sir  Eyre  Coote,  having  relieved  Vellore,  which  wai 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  dosed  the  campaign. 

'    Prom  this  seene  of  Indian  warfare,  we  must  now  return  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Btttish  parliament.    On  the  26th  of  Janaaty,  the  puMie  basktcM  begad 
21  3  s. 
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with  a  neisage  from  the  kia^ ,  oonmaidcatioip  the  papen  rdatiair  to  tte  Tii|^- 
tare  with  the  United  Provincei .  *  Some  altercatioa  ensoed,  in  whieh  the 
oppoaitioB,  as  asoai,  called  in  qaestioa  the  jastice  and  policy  of  the  new  war ; 
but  though  amendments  were  proposed  in  both  hoases,  the  addresses,  as 
originally  moyed,  in  approbation  of  tiie  condaot  of  government,  were  car- 
ried. Soon  afterwards,  two  petitions  were  presented  to  the  lower  hoase,  one 
from  a  namber  of  British  residents  in  the  provinces  of  Bahar,  Bengal,  anf 
Orissa,  oomplaiidng  of  the  oppressions  committed  by  the  sapreme  oonrt  of 
jadicatore  at  Calcntta ;  and  the  other  from  the  governor-general  and  coao- 
oil  of  FortWiiKam,coBcnnrittg  with  the  former  respecting  the  grievances  pro- 
daced  by  that  establishment,  and  praying  for  an  act  of  indemnity)  on  accoonl 
of  their  having  employed  a  military  force  to  protect  the  people. 

As  the  conit,  which  gave  occasion  for  these  extraordinary  appeals  to  the  legis- 
latare,  had  been  insHtated  under  the  auspices  of  lord  North,  that  minister  was 
Tcry  anxious  to  save  its  credit;  but  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  all^atiotts 
proved  so  strong,  that  the  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  carried  without 
a  division ;  and  when  the  report  was  brought  up,  the  abuses  were  so  fully 
substantiated,  that  a  bill  for  new-modelling  the  court  of  judicature,  passed 
through  both  bouses,  and  received  the  royal  assent«  The  minister  himself 
soon  after  moved  for  a  secret  committee,  to  inc^oire  into  the  causes  of  the  war 
in  the  Camatic ;  which  was  carried,  but  not  without  an  opposition  from  Mr. 
Fox,  wh9  proposed,  as  an  ameodment,  that  the  investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted openly.  The  comnuttee,  consisllog  of  fifteen  members,  though  chosen 
by  ballot,  proved  to  be  four  to  one  in  favour  of  the  minister ;  who  obtained 
another  triumph  over-  the  company  this  session,  by  compelling  them  to  pay 
£20,000  as  a  remuneration  for  the  continuance  of  their  charter.  The  origi- 
nal proposition  was  £634,000 ;  but  that  sum  appeared  so  enormous,  under 
existing  circumstances,  that  the  minister  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  demand,* 
which  even  then  was  justly  reprobated  as  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  acts  of 
financial  tyranny  ever  witnessed. 

Mr.  Burke  again  brought  forward,  but  without  success,  his  bill  for  an 
economical  reform  in  thepublio  departments, which  was  seconded,  in  a  most 
luminous  speech,  by  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who,  on  this  occasion,  gave  the  first  dis- 
play of  his  extraordinary  powers  as  a  statesman  and  parliamentary  orator. 

The  loan  for  twelve  millions,  negotiated  by  lord  North,  subjected  him  to 
some  veiy  severe  censure,  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  the  terms,  by 
which,  it  appeared,  that  the  contractors  had  gained  near  half  a  million.  That 
the  bargain  was  a  most  improvident  one,  the  minister  himself  allowed,  saying 
that  he  would  not  have  made  it,  could  he  have  foreseen  what  had  happened. 
This  plea  of  ignorance,  however,  was  evidently  afiected,  and  intended  to 
cover  a  nefarious  job,  which  had  for  its  object  the  acquisition  of  majorities 
in  parliament,  to  support  ministers  in  their  phices. 

Thus  the  public  benefit  gave  way  to  motives  of  ambition  and  private  in- 
terest; a  war  was  procrastinated,  when  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally 
entered  into,  was  confessedly  no  longer  attainable ;  and  the  people  were  bur- 
dened with  increasing  taxation,  merely  to  enrich  contractors  and  stock-job- 
bers. Against  such  a  phalanx,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  various  proposi- 
tions for  removing  evils,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the  motion  made  at  the 
close  gf  the  session  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  conolnding  peace  with  the  colonies,  was 
A^gatived. 

Of  the  military  transactions  in  Europe  and  America,  tihjs  year,  the  first  to  be 
mentioned,  is  the  atten^t  made  on  the  6th  of  January,  1781,  to  seise  the  island 
of  Jersey  by  surprise.  This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  baron  de  Rolle- 
court,  who,  with  eight  hundred  men,ianded  upon  the  island  in  the  night,  and 
before  day,  reached  the  town  of  St.  Heller,  which  he  entered  so  suddenly, 
as  to^  take  prisoners  the  lieotenanl-govemor,  magistrates,  and  principal 
inhabitants,  who  were  compelled  to  sign  a  capitulation,  under  a  threat  of 
seeing  the  place  destroyed  in  caae  of  a  refusal.  Bliaabeth  oastle  was  then 
summoned  to  surrender ;  but  captain  Aylmer,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
instead  of  complying  with  the  demand,  fired  upon  the  invaders.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  militia  and  some  of  the  king's  troops  were  coliected  by  m^jor  Piei^ 
aoa^  nnd  formed  upon  the  heights  which  commanded  the  town :  and  when 
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re<)aired  by  Rollecoart  to  comply  with  the  temis  of  the  eapitolation,  returned 
for  aDBwer,  that  if  the  FrcDoh  did  not  sorrender  priaonera  of  war  withiv 
twenty  ihinntea,  they  ihoald  be  attacked.  This  waa  no  empty, threat;  for 
thcs  i^allant  oiBcer«  at  the  head  of  his  little  band,  soon  drove  the  enemy 
from  street  to  street,,  to  the  market-place,  where  their  commander,  who  had 
obliged  the  lieatenant-governor  to  stand  by  his  side,  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Major  Pierson  also  received  a  shot  through  the  heart ;  which  tragical  event 
threw  a  dismal  cloud  over  a  victory,  that  terminated  in  the  death  or  capture 
of  all  the  invaders. 

The  transatlantic  war  appeared  now  to  have  taken  a  torn  favourable  to  the 
aide  of  royalty.  Owing  to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  republican  treasury, 
the  anny  of  Washington  was  reduced  to  great  hardships,  and  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordinatioB  arose,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  pay,  and  a  service  not  onl^ 
arduous  in  itself,  but  prolonged  beyond  the  original  term  of  enlistment  After 
much  murmuring,  many  remonstrances,  and  no  redress,  the  Pennsylvania  line 
quartered  at  Morristown,  in  the  Jerseys,  broke  out,  on  new-year's  day,  into 
open  mutiny;  and  declared  they  would  serve  no  longer,  unless  their  de- 
mands were  satisfied.  Attempts  to  reduce  the  malcontents  by  force  proved 
ineffeetnai,  and  irritated  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  seiaed  the  military 
stores,  formed  a  separate  camp  at  Princetown,  and  elected  a  commander 
with  other  officers  from  among  themselves.  When  general  Clinton  heard  of 
tfais  defection,  instead  of  watching  it  with  caution,  he  adopted  the  rash  mea- 
anre  of  tempting  the  mutineers  to  join  the  royal  standard ;  and,  as  if  he 
thought  his  propositions  were  sdre  of  acceptance,  he  moved  to  Staten  Island, 
to  tsike  advantage  of  what  might  happen.  The  insurgents,  however,  though 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  government,  had  too  much  of  republiceii  sternness 
of  temper,  to  yield  to  these  overtnres ;  and  instantly  executed  summary  ven- 
geance upon  &e  messengers.  They  then  removed  to  Trenton,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  as  far  as  possible  from  the  British  lines,  and  to  avoid  any 
more  allnrements  of  the  same  kind.  A  similar  mutiny  soon  after  broke  out 
in  the  Jersey  division ;  but  both  parties  returned  to  their  obedience,  on  being 
assured  that  all  the  subjects  of  which  they  complained  should  be  speedily 
settled  to  their  satisfaction. 

In  the  south,  lord  Cornwallis,  early  in  January,  advanced  towards  the  bor^ 
ders  of  North  Carolina,  against  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  general  Gates 
iff  that  quarter.  Greene  eluded  an  engagement,  but  Morgan,  a  republican 
partisan,  being  encoontered,  on  the  18tb  of  that  month,  by  colonel  Tarleton, 
near  the  Pacolet  river,  defended  his  position  with  such  firmness,  that  the 
royalists  were  totally  routed.  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  being  informed  of  this 
disaster,  hastened  a  part  of  hil  force  to  intercept  Morgan ;  but  that  attempt 
failing,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  Greene ;  with  whom 
he  came  up  on  the  15th  of  March,  at  a  place  called  Guilford  Court-house. 
The  republicans  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  British  troops, 
who  were  besides  much  harassed  by  excessive  fatigue.  Notwithstanding 
Ibis  inequality,  the  royal  cause  prevailed,  and  the  Americans  were  driven 
from  the  field;  though  the  defeat  was  not  so  complete  as  it  would  have 
been,  bad  the  victors  been  able  to  follow  up  their  success  by  a  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives.  Lord  Cornwallis  then  returned  slowly  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  which  place  had  been  previously  reduced 
by  some  troops  from  Charleston.  Greene,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  sooa 
found  himself  suiBciently  strong  to  march  against  lord  Rawdon,  who  was 
posted  at  Camden.  The  American  general  came  before  that  town,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  and  instantly  began  to  make  demonstrations  for  an  attack. 
Lord  Rawdon,  however,  instead  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  commence 
an  assault,  rushed  out  with  every  man  of  his  corps,  and  taking  the  Americana 
by  surprise,  put  them  completely  to  the  rout 

This  achievement,  though  highly  honourable  to  the  heroic  ardour  of  the 
commander  and  his  brave  soldiers,  proved  of  no  essential  benefit ;  for  such 
was  the  state  of  the  country,  that  Camden  appeared  to  be  no  longer  a  safe 
position ;  and  therefore  the  British  troops  soon  after  left  it  for  Charleston. 
At  this  time  Greene  invested  Fort  Ninety-six,  and  made  several  inelfec- 
jual  attempts  to  carry  it  by  assault;  on  wliich  he  turned  the  siege  into 
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4  UboiMcJtt,  hut  wliaii  lofd  RmwdoD  tame  to  itt  relief,  be  Woke  «p  Us 
mimp%  aod  made  a  liaaty  retreat.  Upon  bis  departure  the  fort  was  de- 
ilMOilif  bed,  and  the  garriaan  proceeded  to  join  the  main  army.  I^ord  CornwaU 
Ha  m$m  deemed  it  adviaable  to  march  with  all  hia  foice  into  Virginia,  where 
iooefal  Phiilipa,  who  waa  aeeonded  by  Arnold,  carried  on  a  deanltory  war- 
UK  against  the  republicaaa.  The  mareb  of  bia  lofdship  took  ap  a  month, 
9ad  on  bia  ardval  at  Peteraborgh,  he  foand  that  general  Pldllipa  bad  faHai  a 
Witbiii  to  bia  exertiona,  after  defeatiag  aereral  bodiea  of  proviooial  troopa, 
and  destroying  many  dockyard  a,  araenala,  and  ahipping  on  the  riTora*  I«onl 
G^rawallit  oontfoaed  the  same  ootirae  of  operationa  far  aomo  time,  bot  when 
1^  Fayetl*,  to  whom  he  waa  opposed,  received  oonaiderable  reinfiarae* 
menu,  the  British  commander  waa  coaapeUed  to  aet  upon  tbe  defenstre ;  for 
which  perpoae  be  firat  took  ap  a  positioo  at  'Wiliiamabaigfa,  and  attzt  at 
York-town,  lying  on  a  penlnaula  formed  by  two  riven.  Here  be  tfaaow  «p 
lartilleatieiis,  as  be  also  did  on  the  opposite  aide,  called  Gkmeeater  Point,  to 
gaard  tbe  entrance  of  Jamea  riren  Hta  lordakip  had  reaaon  to  apprebend 
that  be  ahouid  aoon  have  to  contend  with  the  oombiaed  American  and  Francb 
foreea,  for  the  general  attention  waa  new  draifn  to  Virginia,  tbe  inbabitnaU 
qf  vbieh  province,  aa  weU  aa  their  neigbboura,  made  lond  oomplainta  tm 
aecoint  of  tlie  loaaea  they  bad  anatained  threngb  the  passivoceodnet  of  Waali* 
bigton*  Tbe  republican  commander,  however,  appeared  to  be  so  little  motred 
by  tbeae  marmaringa,  that  bo  aeeaaed  rather  to  enconvage  them,  for  tim  psww 
poae  of  carrying  bia  aeliemea  mora  effectaally.  While  the  people  in  tim 
aovthem  atatea  vnere  olamorooa  for  bis  presence,  Wa^nglon  made  gnat 
damonatiationa  for  an  attack  apon  New-Yori^  in  wbiob  be  ao  eompietely 
deoeived  Clintoo,  that  the  Baitiah  oonunander  waa  kept  in  eontinoal  alam; 
and  instead  of  aendiDg  off  a  anpply  of  troopa  to  aaaiat  lord  Coai^waliia,  ba 
reaerved  all  hia  force  to  repel  an  aaaaolt  which  waa  never  intended.  Itaa 
affaire  atood  till  Waabiagton,  who  vas  now  joined  by  Roohambema,  finding 
that  be  oonld  reach  Virginia  in  a  shorter  time  than  Clinton,  broke  «p  bw 
eamp  on  n  aodden,  and,  by  forced  marobea  anived  early  in  September  at 
Annapolis  ia  MarylandL 

lo  the  mean  time  admiral  Hood  came  into  the  Cheaapeak  from  the  Weat 
Indlea,  witii  foarteen  aail  of  tim  line;  bat  not  meeting  there  air  Samael 
Graves,  aa  he  eapeoted,  aatled  iaunediatel^  for  Sandy  Hook,  where  that 
ettaer  asaamed  the  eomaaand.  At  thia  etitieal  period,  the  French  admiral 
I>e  Graaao  aivived  off  tbo  Cheaapeak  from  the  Weat  Indiea,  and  ao  eompfteteiy 
blocked  up.  the  meta,  aa  lo  prevent  tba  eaaape  of  tiie  Britiab  army  firoaa 
York-town  by  aea ;  while,  on  the  land  aide,  the  combined  foreea  were  too 
nqmerooa  to  be  attacked  with  the  least  ohaaoe  of  aoeoeaa.  On  tbe  6th  of 
Septembev,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  two  fleeta,  that  of  Do 
Oraaae^  oonaiating  of  tw^nty-fonr  aail  of  the  line,  and  that  of  Gravea  to  nine- 
teen. Keitber  side  gained  the  victory;  bnt  while  eaob  lay  by  to  repair,  tbe 
Fccneb  reoeived  sneb  a  reinforoement,  aa  obliged  tbe  Eoglisb  to  letarn  to 
New*York.  Thus  lord  Cornwallia  waa  left  to  hia  fate,  aurronnded  by  n 
French  nrmy  of  abotiteigbt  thousand  aaen,  and  thirteen  tbonaand  Americana. 
The  benches  were  'opened  on  the  7tb  of  October,  when  near  one  hnndaed 
pieces  of  otdnanee  kept  op  an  inceaaaat  fire  oa  the  worka  of  tl»e  Britiab, 
wbieb  were  aoon  reduced  to  a  raiaoda  condition.  Natwithitonding  tbia, 
lerd  ComwaUia  heU  out  with  aarprisiog  resoMion  till  tbe  19tb,  when,  findiag 
that  all  hope  of  asaiatance  waa  at  an  end,  and  that  it  waa  impoaaible  to  raaiat 
the  threateaed  aaaanlt,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  n  naeless  wnato . 
of  Mfe^  be  relnotaatly  gave  up  the  place,  and  hia  army  became  prisonera  of 
war.  Five  days  after  this  eveat,  tba  Bagliah  fleet,  with  tbe  army  oader  Clin- 
ton., arrived  fi'om  New- York,  but  on  being  made  aoqoainted  witb  what  had 
occurred,  returned  again  to  that  place;  nor  did  the  French  admind  think  it 
adviaable  to  risk  an  action. 

While  tbe  royal  eanae  became  despevate  in  that  <|Qarter,  Arnold,  who  had 
been  despatohed  witb  a  body  of  troopa  into  Connectieut,  made  himaelf  men- 
tor of  New-London,  which  town  be  wantonly  deatroyed,  though  he  waa  a 
native  himaelf  of  tbe  province.  In  Sootb  CaroKnav  the  repabliean  general 
Greene,  having  reaoined  aooae  reinforeementay  mv^ked  against  oqloiiei  StesN 
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aiiy  lAo  wbA  itilioiiei  m  Oie  CoBfciea  'riv«r ;  Vot  the  laltdr  b«te|r  apflriMd 
of  the  iotended  attftck,  veCreatad  to  the  Sataw  Springg,  abiNrt  aizty  miles 
from  GharleetOD,  where  he  waited  for  the  eoeaijr,  and  on  the  8th'  of  Septem* 
ber«  an  obetiaate  eoDilicI  toek  plaoe,  wbiob  eaded  withoat  aoy  advantage  on 
either  tide.  Hie  Biitish,  bowevery  oentinaed  to  fall  haeic  upon  Chat leatea, 
where  tliey  took  op  a  strong  poet^  and  coatinaed  to  oany  on  an  indeeitive 
warfare  for  aome  time. 

Barly  fin  the  saainier  of  Ibia  year,  Pensaeola,  the  capital  of  Eaat  Florida^ 
waa  taken,  after  a  long  aiege,  by  a  Spanish  Ibice  nnder  tiie  ooounand  of  Den 
GalTes,  goTemor  of  the  Havaanah. 

If  the  naval  eiploits  of  tliis  year  wero  not  of  a  very  liriHiant  aatare,  tbey 
sifll  kept  np  the  oharaeter  of  oar  seamen  for  bravery,  as  well  as  of  their  ooab- 
manders,  for  consummate  skill  and  perseverance. 

Admiral  Rodney,  after  his  return  to  the  West  Indies  from  New-Tork,  eon- 
certed,  with  general  VaugliaB,  a  plan  fbr  the  reoaptnre  of  St.  Viaeent;  bat 
finding  the  defences  too  strong,  tbe  mectttated  attack  was  relinq^ahed. 
These  commanders  next  tamed  their  attention  to  the  Datob  settlements ; 
and  on  the  9A  of  Febraary  took  possession  c^  the  island  of  Enstatiaa,  tlio 
governor  being  totally  naapprised  of  the  war  between  the  two  coontries* 
As  tills  place  had  been  long  a  free  port,  and  tiM  general  depository  of  West 
Indian  and  American  eommodities,  the  riches  that  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  captors  were  immense,  and  amoonted,  at  the  lowest  ealcalatioa,  to  three 
millions  sterling.  In  addition  to  this  booty,  two  handred  and  fifty  vessela 
were  taken  in  the  harbonr^  besides  a  fleet  of  thirty  merohantmen,  with  their 
convoy,  which  had  but  just  before  sailed  for  Europe.  As  a  farther  decoy  fee 
the  sake  of  making  prlaes,  the  Botch  lag  was  kept  hoisted  for  some  time,  in 
conseqnenoe  of  which  many  ships  entered  the  harbour,  without  tbe  least  sus- 
picion of  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  Of  the  property  thus  oaptared,  a 
conaiderable  profportioa  belonged  to  neutrals,  and  not  a  littlo  to  British 
subjeelB,  who  ehumed  It  of  Rodney ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  "  The 
island  was  Datob,  evary  thiag  ia  it  was  Batch,  aad  that  tins eibre  as  Botch  it 
shoold  be  treated.^  Tbe  oaae  of  these  aidferers  was  hard  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  eondact  of  the  victors  produced  load  complaints'  in  parliament ;  where, 
thongh  motioas  Isr  inquiry  were  sacoesifaUy  resisted  by  ministerial  in^ 
finance,  many  praaft  of  rapacioiisnesa  aad  oppreosioa  came  out  in  the  dis* 
(»aalon,  which  left  a  dae|^  staan  npoa  the  parties  implieated.  Before  the  cad 
of  Ae  year,  this  island  agaia  reverted  to  its  former  auaters,  by  tiie  laad^ag- 
of  the  DMU^uia  Be  BoaUle^  who,  after  subduing  Tobago,  dispossaased  the 
Btoglish  firom  Bastatioa,  and  retook  moch  of  the  spoils  which  tliey  had  net 
boMi  able  to  carry  away.  About  the  time  when  Rodney  aehieved  this  eon- 
qaest,  wHh  little  eredtt  to  himself,  a  aqnadran  of  privateers,  naeomanssioned, 
penetrated  into  the  ri  vsm  of  Bemerary  and  Bsseqnibo,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana, 
where  they  seiaed  a  aumber  of  Builch  ships,  and  plundered  many  hoosea; 
ia  eonscqaence  of  which,  the  govemos  made  a  voluntary  surrender  of  these 
settlements  to  the  Britisb  autkaritiea  at  Batbadoes,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
protected  from  those  fceeboaters. 

In  Europe,  the  sicEC  of  Gibraltar  occupied  much  attention,  and  the  epera» 
tiont  against  that  Ibroess  were  carried  on  with  soeh  vigour  by  t  bo  Spaniards, 
that  tiie  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ouiaa,  tkieugb  tbe  fovtificatioBa  aua- 
tained  bo*  Httle  iofory.  So  elosely,  however,  was  the  place  biookaded  on 
all  sides,  that  tbe  garmea  suffered  very  nxnoh  for  the  want  of  proviaieasu 
At  the  beginning  of  March,  therefore,  admiral  Barby,  who  commanded  the 
chaanel  fleet,  sailed  thither  with  a  large  supply  of  stores,  which  he  succeeded 
in  conveying  into  the  place  without  any  loss.  In  his  passage  out  he  waa 
aoeompanied  by  A  sqoadpon  under  oamaaodaie  Johnstone,  consisting  of  twa 
ships  of  the  Kne,  and  three  of  fifty  gnns  each,  with  some  firigateo,  and  a  eon^* 
voy  of  East  Indiamenv  Tbe  ebyect  of  thia  expeditfian  waa  an  attack  upon 
tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  wfakh  account,  three  thousand  men,  commandesi 
by  general  Meadows,  were  embarked  on  board  the  respective  ships*  After 
parting  flom  Barby,  tbe  commodore  proceeded  to  Port  Praya,  in  St  Jago, 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Yard  Islands,  where,  oni  the  \6A  of  April,  he  was  attacked 
br  the  Ff eneh  admiial  Sufl^iny  who  «ma  faoand  ta  the  Eaat  Indies,  with  §i§^. 
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sail  of  the  Hoe.  The  aetion  began  with  great  apiiit  ob  b«tb  tides,  the  India- 
men  taking  part  in  the  engagemeht,  till  the  fire  became  too  heaTjr  for  ▼essoU 
of  their  burden,  and  they  retired  from  the  conflict.  Saffrein,  thoogh  greatly 
soperior  in  force,  did  not  think  proper  to  continoe  the  contest,  hot  bent  lus 
course  with  the  utmost  speed  to  False  Bay,  near  the  Cape.  The  design  of 
the  English  was  now  disconcerted,  but  Johnstone,  being  apprised  that  five 
homeward-bound  Dutch  East  Indiamen  lay  in  Saldanba  Bay,  hastened  thi- 
ther without  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them.  On  his  approach, 
the  Dutch  ships  ran  ashore,  and  were  set  on  fire  by,  the  crews.;  hot  the  Eng- 
lish seamen  succeeded  in  saving  four,  and  the  other  blew  op.  The  com« 
roodore,  with  his  own  ship  and  tbe  frigates,  then  conveyed  the  prises  to  Eng- 
land, leading  general  Meadows,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  to  proceed  to 

India. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  off*  the  great  Dogger- 
bank,  in  the  North  Sea,  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets ;  the  one  com- 
manded by  Zoutman,  and  the  other  by  Hyde  Parker.  The  former  consisted 
of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  from  fifty-four  to  seventy-four  gnu,  ten  frigates^ 
and  &ye  sloops ;  the  latter  amounted  to  five  sail  of  the  Une,  one  fifty-pin 
ship,  and  several  frigates.  Each  fleet  had  a  convoy  under  its  protection, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  merchant  vessels  were  sent  off 
with  the  frirates ;  the  Dutch  to  the  Texel,  and  the  English  to  their  own  coast 
The  action  lasted  near  four  hours,  and  was  contested  with  the  utmost  fury  on 
both  sides,  till  both  fleets  lay  like  hulks  upon  the  water.  No  ship  was 
taken ;  but  the  Hollandia,  a  Dutch  ship  of  sixty-eight  guns,  went  to  the  bot- 
tom, In  making  for  port. 

About  the  same  time,  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  after  landing  some 
forces  at  Minorca,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  St  Philip's  castle,  passed 
through  the  straits,  and  shaped  their  course  for  the  British  channel,  off  the 
entrance  of  which  they  appeared  at  the  end  of  August,  stretching  in  a  close 
line  from  Ushant  to  tbe  ides  of  Scilly.  As  admiral  Darby  was  then  at  sea 
with  only  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  united  force  of  the  enemy  con- 
sisted of  near  fifty,  the  most  alarming  apprehensions  were  entertained  for 
his  safety.  The  English  fleet,  however,  got  into  Torbay  without  any  loss, 
and  the  ships,  now  increased  to  thirty,  were  immediately  moored  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  a  formidable  front  in  case  of  an  attack.  But,  though 
this  was  hourly  expected,  owing  to  a  difference  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  commanders,  no  engagement  took  place ;  and  by  tbe  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  two  squadrons  separated,  that  of  Ouichen  for  Brest,  and  that  of 
Cordova  fo;*  Cadiz.  Early  in  December,  the  former  put  to«  sea  again,  with 
nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  large  convoy  under  his  protection,  consisting 
of  transports  and  store-ships,  some  bound  for  the  Esist,  and  others  for  the 
West  Indies.  The  British  ministers  had  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  this 
force,  but  not  of  the  number  of  ships ;  so  that  Kempenfelt,  who  was  sent  out 
to  intercept  Ouichen,  had,  when  he  fell  in  with  him,  only  twelve  sail  of  tbe 
line ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  twenty  of  the  trans- 
ports, with  eleven  hundred  troops  on  board,  and  a  great  quantity  of  war- 
like stores. 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  the  affairs  of  India,  where  transactions  of 
considerable  moment  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  district  of 
Benares,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  nabob  virier  of  Onde,  had,  in  1776, 
been  transferred  by  treaty  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  from  whom  of  coarse 
Cheit  Sing,  the  rajah,  derived  his  authority.  After  the  rupture  between 
France  and  England,  the  conduct  of  this  chief  became  very  suspicious,  and 
bis  disaffection  to  tbe  Company  increased  to  such  a  degree,  when  Hyder  Ali 
appeared  in  the  field,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor-general,  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  put  him  under  arrest  at  Buxar,  in  July  1781.  The  rajah,  however, 
contrived  to  effect  his  escape ;  and  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  then  at  Chnnar 
on  the  Oanges,  proceeded  to  depose  him,  and  appoint  another,  chief  in  his 
room.  In  tbe  interval,  Qheit  Sing  made  an  effort  to  secure  himself,  with  bis 
treasures,  at  Bidjuygur,  a  fortress  hitherto  reckoned  Impregnable ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  a  force  commanded  by  major  Popham,  the  deposed  rajah 
"^onght  it  most  prudent  to  take  a  second  flight,  carrying  off  the  greatest  part 
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Hf  Ui  riches  with  him,  le«?iB|^  mioagh,  how^Ter,  to  reward  the  oaptors  for 
their  fatipie  and  exertioos. 

la  the  motttii  of  August,  the  inemhers  of  the  English  factory  at  Fort  Marl- 
borough, in  Sumatra,  with  the  assistance  of  the  crews  of  fiye  Bast  lodiamen, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  that  island.  Bat  a 
more  important  acquisition  was  that  of  Negapatam,  a  sea>port  and  fortress 
belonging  to  the  same  nation,  on  the  coast  of  Tanjore ;  which  capitulated  to 
a  eoBjuDct  military  and  naval  force,  commaaded  by  sir  Hector  Monro  and 
ttir  Bdward  Hughes,  on  the  I2th  of  November,  after  a  siege  of  nine  days. 
In  eooseqnence  of  this  capture,  Hyder  Ali  abandoned  all  the  places  which 
lie  had  taken  in  that  part  of  the  Garnatic. 


CHAP.  LXIV. 
Gborob  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1782. 

As  it  was  now  clear  that  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  America  had  been 
attended  with  no  advantage,  and  that  all  hope  of  recovering  the  sovereignty 
over  the  colonies  was  at  an  end,  the  ministerial  influence  began  to  lessen 
rapidly,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament.  On  the  72d  of  February,  1782,  gene- 
ral Conway  moved  an  address  to  the  throne,  imploring  his  majesty  to  adopt 
measures  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies.  This  motion  pro- 
duced a  long  and  warm  debate ;  but  though  ministers  endeavoured  to  muster 
their  utmost  strength  in  support  of  the  contest,  they  could  succeed  only  in 
obtaining  a  majority  of  one ;  which,  they  were  fully  sensible,  amounted  rather 
to  a  defeat  than  a  victory.  Five  days  afterwards,  the  opposition  followed  up 
their  advantage,  by  moving  a  direct  resolution  against  the  c«ontinuance  of  an 
oflTensive  war  in  North  America ;  which  blow,  ministers  attempted  to  ward 
off,  by  a  motion  for  an  adjournment,  but  failed ;  and  the  original  proposition 
was  carried  against  them,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes.  An  address 
formed  upon  tUs  resolution  was  then  presented  to  the  king,  who  returned  for 
answer,  that  he  would  take  such  measures  as  should  appear  most  conducive 
to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  revolted  co- 
lonies ;  and  that  his  efforts  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  directed  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  against  his  European  enemies,  until  a  peace  could  be  pro- 
cured, consistent  with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  On  the 
report  of  this  answer  to  the  bouse,  and  the  motion  for  the  customary  address 
of  thanks  to  the  king,  general  Conway  introduced  another  resolution,  that 
the  house  of  commons  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the 
country,  all  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  prosecution  of  an  offensive  war 
in  Noith  America,  which  passed  without  a  division;  and  thus  completed  the 
downfall  of  lord  North's  administration.  Shortiy  after  this,  his  lordship  ap- 
peared in  his  place,  and  having  announced  to  the  house  that  he  was  no  longer 
m  office,  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  carried  wHhout  opposition. 

In  the  mean  time  the  new  cabinet  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  marouis 
of  Rockingham,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  the  earl  of  Sbelbume  and  Mr. 
Fox,  aecretaries  of  state ;  earl  Camden,  president  of  the  council ;  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  lord  privy-seal ;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer; viscount  Keppel,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  general  Conway,  commander  of  the  forces ; 
the  duke  of  Portland,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  lord  Thurlow,  the  only 
meml>er  of  the  former  administration,  as  chancellor. 

It  was  rather  from  necessity  than  choice,  that  the  king  submitted  to  this 
change ;  and  the  parting  with  lord  North  was  felt  Tery  seriously  by  his  ma- 
jesty, who  esteemed  that  nobleman  greatly  and  deservedly,  for  ms  public 
integrity  and  private  virtues.  Perhaps  no  minister  in  this  country  ever 
•truggled  through  more  difficulties ;  ami  certainly  none  was  more  unfortunate. 
As  a  statesman,  he  excelled  in  finance,  but  he  was  defective  in  judgment, 
and  incapable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  great  kingdom  upon  an  exten- 
sItc  scale  of  operations.  Hence  his  plans  were  badly  formed,  and  worse  exe- 
cuted ;  nor  when  any  error  was  discovered  in  the  management  of  the  war, 
had  he,  or  bis  eolleagttes,  the  skill  to  retrjcYC  it,  by  adopting  better  measures. 
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Olio  Uttader  foll^ved  another  te  qviok  MWMsiSoa, ;  fend  trlMh^  Iby  food  luck 

rather  than  by  foresight,  a  fa?oarable  event  took  plaee^  ttiraa  gvoerd j  oo«^ 
terbalano^d  by  tome  iniafortinM  df  gTNtlar  niagnitode.  Am  an  apolof^  for 
Ike  BiBbter,  who  ao  tong,  and  andar  aaek  periloaa  ciroanataooet ,  maiotaiaed 
hia  post,  it  has  been  said,  that  he  entirely  disapproved  of  the  American  war ) 
and  that  be  coadaoted  it  from  year  to  year,  in  obedienoe  oaly  to  tha  reaola* 
iioa  of  his  royal  master. 

The  tratb  of  this  statement  resta  apoa  no  evidence  of  aqtlMitity,  and  Ikara- 
Ibre  may  justly  be  ealied  in  qoestion.  Bat  if  the  assertioa  eoold  be  ptovedf 
Ae  plea  woold  weaken  instead  of  justifying  the  obaraoler  of  the  state  aman  oa 
whose  behalf  it  has  been  confidently  advaoeed ;  since  it  would  sImw  that  Mi 
sense  of  pabiic  duty  w%s  weakened,  to  say  the  least,  by  a  tame  aobmiaaion 
to  the  pertinacity  of  the  sovereign,  whose  favour  he  regarded  beyond  the 
interests  of  the  public.  The  story,  however,  is  incredible,  and  more  so,  as 
it  was  never  brought  forward  by  the  nolitical  enemies  of  the  minister,  tlMogh 
they  carried  their  animosity  against  him  so  Air  as  to  threaten  him  with  im- 
peachment and  the  block. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  thehoihie  after  the  arrangement  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Eden,  who  had  been  secretary  to  lord  Carlisle,  the  late  viceroy 
of  Irelaodi  movedi  without  a  previous  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
repeal  that  clause  in  the  act  of  George  the  First  which  asserted  the  right  of 
the  British  parliament  to  make  laws  binding  upon  the  sister  kingdom.  As 
an  excuse  for  his  precipitaocy  in  brii^og  forward  this  important  subject, 
Mr.  Eden  observed,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  which  ren- 
dered some  such  concessions  necessary  to  prevent  a  rapture.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  living  the  honoorable  mover  credit  for  the  pnnty  of  his  motives,  the 
new  ministers  fell  upon  bim  with  extraordinary  acrimony,  charging  him  with 
being  guilty  of  aa  act  of  indecency  and  preanmption>  for  introducing  so  grave 
a  subject,  without  first  making  known  his  intention,  or  commanicating  the 
iaot«  of  which  he  was  in  possession,  to  his  mi^esty's  government.  It  was 
further  iosinttated  against  Mr.  Bden,  that  his  singular  conduct  was  the  Vesult 
of  pique,  occasioned  hj  the  dismissal  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  from  the  viceregal 
dignity  and  the  lord-hentenaacy  of  the  county  of  York.  But  these  all^^ 
tions  were  leas  disreputable  to  the  person  accused,  than  to  those  by  whom  they 
were  brought ;  since,  on  his  part,  they  evinced  a  warmth  of  friendship,  and  oa 
theirs  a  spirit  of  illiberal  resentment.  At  length,  borne  down  by  a  torrent  ot 
invective,  Mr.  Eden  escaped  by  withdrawing  his  motion :  and  die  very  next 
day,  a  message  was  brought  down  from  the  king,  corresponding  exactly 
with  the  proposition  which  nad  been  so  unmercifully  treated.  This  was  soon 
foUowcxl  by  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act,  which  measure  shewed  plainly 
anaogh  that  the  outcry  raised  against  the  original  mover^  as  though  he 
wanted  to  gain  a  little  momentary  popularity,  arose  from  the  wish  of  minis- 
tara  to  engross  the  merit  of  favouring  Ireland  to  themselves. 

When  &D  duke  of  Portland  communicated  the  resolutions  of  the  British 
legislature  to  the  Irish  legislative  assemblies,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  inuae- 
diately  passed,  accompanied  by  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  poanda  to 
governiaent  for  raising  twenty  thousand  seamen.  At  the  same  time,  a  aum 
of  fifty  tbooaand  pounds  was  voted  by  parliament,  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate,  to  be  settled  upon  Henry  Grattan,  in  consideration  or  hia  eminently 
palriotio  service*  to  Ireland.  The  British  senate,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  aession,  was*  chiefly  occupied  in  tlie  discussion  of  variona  plaas  of  reform ; 
among  which  were  two  bills,  one  for  disqualifying  revenue  oncers  from  vot- 
ing at  the  election  of  members  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  other  lor 
excluding  contractors  from  a  seat  in  parliament  Both  bills  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  thus  were  a  vast  number  of  persons  deprived  of  their 
aatoral  rights  and  elective  franchise,  because  they  held  subordinate  places 
Qoder  public  boards,  while  their  superiors,  who  possessed  grater  influence, 
were  allowed  to  retain,  not  only  the  privilege  of  voting  for  candidates,  but 
thai  of  sitting  in  the  hoase  of  commons.  About  the  same  time,  the  famous 
eaoaomieal  hill  of  Mr.  Bmtke  was  revived,  with  a  recommendation  from  the 
throne,  in  conseaaeace  of  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigato 
tha  civil  ttat:  and,  apoa  their  report,  ao  act  waa  passed  for  the  abofiti4Ni  oC 
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virlouf  flUperiaoQS  6M4tB ;  the  saltms  of  v#bidll  amosBled  to :  tfeieoiy  tbottr 
saod  a  year.  In  the  progrelis  of  tbis  biil  throogfa  parliament,* aaoy  persons 
obserted  that  It  differed  materially  from  that  which  was  originaJly  proposed 
by  its  aatfaor,  wbd  assigned  as  his  reason  for  contracting  the  plan,  and  making 
so  many  alterations  in  it,  that  he^raerely  complied  with  the  opinions  of  others, 
^nd  the  change  of  cirennstances.  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  while 
-ministers  felt  themselves  bound  by  their  former  pledges  to  adopt  some  mea- 
sures of  reform,  they  were  equally  nnwilliog  to  abridge  the  means  which  they 
possessed,  of  obliging  their  numerous  friends,  and  of  thereby  strengthening 
tiicir  parliamentary  interest.  » 

Another  subject  of  moment  which  excited  poblie  attention  at  this  period, 
Und  produced  a  long  and  animated  debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  ^the 
motion  made  by  Mr^  Pitt,  on  the  7th  of  May,  **  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament, 
mnd  to  make  a  report  thereon."  In  the  general  prinoiplo,  that  the  existing 
system  of  legislative  representation  is  unequal,  irregular,  and  unconstiio- 
tsonal,  the  mover  and  Mr.  Fox  concurred ;  bat  many  friends  of  both  these 
great  men  differed  widely  from  them,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Among  the  other  proceedings  of  the  senate 
during  this  session,  those  which  related  to  the  government  of  India  were 
some  of  the  most  prominent.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  and  discussion, 
the  conduct  of  several  persons  who  had  filled  offices  of  great  trust  in  the 
East,  were  subjected  to  severe  animadversion ;  and  the  peculations  of  some  of 
them,  particularly  sik*  Thomas  Rumbold,  Mr.  Whitehall,  and  Mr.  Perring,  were 
deetiied  deserving  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  The  committee  on  India 
affairs  also  moved  an  address  to  the  king  for  the  recall  of  sir  Elijah  Impey, 
who  held  a  jpdicial  seat  in  Bengal ;  which  measure  was  adopted.  AnoUior 
incident,  of  minor  consequence,  in  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  year,  was 
the  motion  for  rescinding  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  against 
Wilkes  in  the  year  1769.  This  proposition  was  carried,  though  opposed  not 
only  by  lord  North,  but  by  Mr.  Fox ;  for  which  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
both  these  statesmen  formed  part  of  the  administration  by  whose  influence 
the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  took  place 

While  the  government  was  busily  occupied  in  effecting  impr<^vemen(s 
throughout  the  several  departments  of  the  state,  and  in  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  peace  with  the  republic  of  America,  an  event  occurred  oh  the  first  of 
July,  which  suddenly  dissolved  the  cabinet.  This  was,  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  who  was  immediately  succeeded  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  by  the  earl  of  Shelbnrne.  The  appointment  of  this  nobleman, 
however,  gave  such  dissatisfaction  to  several  of  his  colleagues,  that  they 
resigned  their  places  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  new  minister  called  to 
bis  aid  Mr.  Pitt,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend  and 
lord  Grantham,  as  secretaries  of  state,  and  earl  Temple,  as  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  This  sudden  change  surprised  the  nation,  and  produced  some  sharp 
conflicts  in  parliament,  where  general  Conway  and  Mr.  Fox,  from  being  politi- 
cal friends,  became  warm  combatants.  The  general,  who  still  continued  in 
the  cabinet,  charged  the  secede rs  with  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  a 
neglect  of  the  public  good  for  private  ends ;  while  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other 
hand,  sarcastically  observed,  that  his  gallant  friend  had  too  much  complai- 
sance, and  was  too  ready  to  trust  the  promises  of  other  men.  The  great 
orator  then  adverted  in  strong  language  to  the  conduct  of  the  noble  earl  at 
Ihe  head  of  affairs,  and  drew  no  flattering  portrait  of  him,  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  deceased  marquis,  of  whom  he  said,  '*  that  he  promised 
little,  because  he  religiously  performed  every  promise  that  be  made.  The 
noble  earl,  on  the  contrary,"  added  Mr.  Fox,  *'  had  an  extravagance  and  pro- 
fusion in  his  manner  of  making  promises,  and  a  magnanimity  in  his  manner 
of  breaking  them." 

Mr.  Pitt  was  not  behindhand  in  repelling  these  furious  attacks  upon  his 
noble  associate,  and  the  argument  which  he  made  use  of  was  extremely 
pointed.  **  If,*'  said  he,  **  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  really  such  a 
dislike  to  lord  Shelburne,  how  came  he  to  accept  him  as  a  colleague?'' 

From  the  bickerings  of  statesmen,  and  the  transactions  of  parliament, 
22.  3t 
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which  eloMl  ito  litltef  on  tlie  11th  of /nly,  we  matl  now  tarn  to  take  a  re- 
view of  the  events  of  &e  war  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  the  West  Indies*  the  settlements  of  Denwrara  and  Bsseqoibo  were 
reeaptared  at  the  end  of  Jfanoaryt  by  the  French  militarj  and  naval  fofees^ 
under  the  command  of  the  marqnis  de  Booille  and  count  de  Grasse ;  who 
also  succeeded,  shortly  after,  in  taking  St.  Christopher,  or  St  Kittys,  not- 
withstanding the  exertions  made  for  its  protection,  and  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed gariison,  by  admiral  Hood.    This  loss  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
the  islands  of  Nevis  and  Montserrat    These  disasters  on  the  part  of  tne  Eng- 
lish, placed  Jamaica  in  a  very  perilous  situation,  for  while  the  French  fleet 
rode  triumphant  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  the  Spaniards,  on  the  islands  of  Caba 
and  Hispaoiola,  used  such  exertions,  that  in  a  little  time  the  combined  naval 
force  would  have  consisted  of  sixty  ships  of  the  line,  which,  with  a  cor- 
respondent military  strebgth,  must  have  rendered  them  resistleas.    Such  was 
the  alarming  state  of  the  British  settlements  in  that  quarter,  when  Rodn^, 
on  the  19tb  of  Febmary,  arrived  at  Barbadoes,  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  three  ships,  thus  making  an  entire  force  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates.    On  the  8th  of  April,  De  Grasse  left  the  harbour  of 
Fort  Royal,  in  Martinique,  with  a  large  convoy,  and  the  next  day  the  two  hos- 
tile 6eets  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  when  an  engagerorat  began,  which  ended 
with  no  loss  on  either  side ;  except  that  two  of  the  French  men-of-war  were 
so  much  disabled,  as  to  be  obliged  to  run  into  Guadaloupe  to  refit    In  the 
mean  time,  De  Grasse  kept  on  his  course  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  and  trans- 
ports, followed  by  the  Bnglish  at  a  considerable  distance.    But  on  the  12th, 
the  pursuers,  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  came  within  gunshot,  and  a  general 
action  ensued,  which  lasted  without  intermission  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  sunset    The  battle  was  most  obstinately  contested,  but  the  manoeo? re 
which  at  this  time  was  put  in  practice,  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line,  gave  the 
English  one  of  the  completest  victories  e? er  reconied  in  the  history  of  nar al 
achievements.    The  Ville  de  Paris,  of  one-hundred-and-twelve  guns,  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  De  Grasse,  after  beating  off  several  ships,  and  suffering  a 
dreadful  carnage,  struck  to  the  Barflenr,  commanded  by  admiral  HcknI. 
Four  other  ships  of  large  dimensions  were  captured  at  the  same  time,  but 
one  of  them  blew  up  almost  immediately  after  her  surrender ;  and  another 
went  down  during  the  euf^gement,  on  receiving  a  single  broadside. 

What  rendered  this  tnumph  peculiarly  remarkable  and  satisfactory,  was 
the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  attended  with  the  loss  of  a  single  vessel  on 
the  part  of  the  victors ;  and  though  the  slaughter  was  great,  that  in  the  whole 
English  fleet  did  not  exceed  what  was  sustained  on  board  the  Yille  de  Paris  alone. 
Of  the  ships  that  escaped,  some  were  dispersed,  but  the  greater  number, 
under  Bougainville  and  Vaudreuil,  crowded  all  the  canvass  they  could  spread, 
for  St  Domingo,  pursued  by  admiral  Hood,  who,  in  the  Mona  passage,  came 
up  with,  and  captured;  two  sail  of  the  line,  and  as  many  frigates.  Kodney, 
on  the  completion  of  his  victory,  directed  his  course  to  Jamaica,  where  be 
was  received  as  the  deliverer  of  that  island,  and  of  all  the  West  India  settle- 
ments belonging  to  Great  Britain.  But  at  home,  the  new  administration 
treated  this  great  commander  in  a  very  different  manner ;  by  depriving  him 
of  his  employment,  and  ordering  him  to  return  to  England,  where,  by  way 
of  palliating  their  own  disgrace,  they  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  peer. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Cuba  made  an  attack  npoit 
the  Bahama  islands,  which  fell  without  resistance,  by  being  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  defence.  In  the  bay  of  Honduras,  the  Spaniaids,  after  recovep* 
ing  Fort  Omoa,  made  themselves  masters  of  Fort  Dalling  on  the  Mosquito 
shore ;  but  their  attempt  to  expel  the  British  settlers  and  logwood-cutters, 
failed,  by  the  exertions  of  a  mixed  force  of  regulars,  negroes,  and  Indians, 
who  not  only  repeUed  the  aggressors,  but  were  enabled  to  become  assailants 
in  their  turn,  on  the  Black  River,  where  the  Spaniards  were  routed,  and  left 
a  great  store  of  plunder  to  the  victors. 

During  the  summer,  a  petty  enterprise,  which  did  little  honour  to  those 
who  planned  it,  was  undertaken  against  the  English  settlements  in  Hudson's 
Bay ;  where  Perouse,  who  afterwards  was  lost  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  de- 
stroyed the  storehouses,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  he  spared,  for  the 
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of  Ihe  dpfeaaeleaa  inhabitanls.  Oa  the  •tkei  iMUMly  sonie 
Uforaes  beloB^ng  to  the  African  Company,  assisted  by  the  crews  of  two 
skips  of  war,  earned  with  little  tronble  all  the  Dutch  settlements  on  that  coast. 
In  Borope,  the  war  asst^ned  a  more  formidable  appearance.  Fort  St.  Philip^ 
SB  Hie  island  of  Minorca,  after  a  siege  of  near  six  montlis,  sorrendered  to  a 
eombined  force  of  French  and  Spaniards,  commanded  by  the  duke  de  Crii- 
Ion ;  bat  the  captnre  tended  more  to  the  glory  of  the  vanquished  than  the 
victors,  the  garrison,  at  tiie  time  of  the  capitulation,  being  r^oced  by  slaugh- 
ter and  disease,  to  no  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty  men  capable  of  bear* 
Sng  arms,  and  those  so  wasted  by  fatigue  and  fain]ne»  as  to  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  their  eonqaerors,  when  they  marched  but  with  the  honours  of  war. 
The  duke  de  Crillon  met  with  a  reverse  of  fortune  in  the  next  employment  of 
Ids  talents,  which  were  directed  against  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 

The  reduction  of  that  important  place  ha4  long  been,  very  naturally,  an 
object  upon  which  the  court  of  Madrid  placed  its  hopes ;  but  no  time  appeared 
00  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  it  as  the  present,  when  England  was 
involved  in  an  apparently  unequal  contest  with  three  powerful  states,  after  a 
long  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  subjugate  her  American  colonies.  The  siege 
of  Gibraltar  began  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  and  had  now  lasted  near  four  years  with  little  progress,  for 
•nch  was  the  nnremitting  vigilance,  and  so  fertile  were  the  mental  resources 
«f  the  governor,  general  Elliot,  that  works  looked  upon  as  irresistible  feU 
lelove  him  as  fast  as  they  were  erected.  After  allowing  the  assailants  to 
earry  on  their  operations  for  a  considerable  time,  almost  without  interruption* 
nnd  nntii  their  batteries  were  nearly  completed,  this  cool  and  intrepid  com- 
mander, on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  1 7Sl,  sent  out  a  small  detach* 
■sent  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  attacked 
the  Spaniards  with  such  promptitude,  that  they  fled  in  every  direction.  The 
pioneers  and  artillery-men  then  spread  their  fire  with  a  rapidity  of  execution, 
tlmt  redooed,  in  a  few  moments,  all  their  formidable  preparations,  and  the 
labour  of  many  months,  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  Though  appalled  by  this  blow, 
the  besiegers  did  not  relinquish  their  design.  Twelve  thousand  French 
troops  were  called  to  assist  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  fortified  rock ;  and 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  employed  in  the  senrice,  was  given  to  the  duke 
de  Criiion,  while  the  plan  of  attack  was  intrusted  to  the  chevalier  d'Arcod, 
one  of  the  ablest  engineers  in  Europe.  The  scale  on  which  this  mighty  pro- 
ject was  formed,  excited,  by  its  magnitude,  so  much  attention,  that  many 
persons  famous  for  their  prowess  and  tactics,  resorted  to  the  scene  of  action 
io  witness  the  operations.  Among  others  who  visited  that  famous  spot,  to 
behold  the  greatest  display  of  military  art  ever  exhibited  since  war  became 
a  system,  were  the  two  French  princes,  the  count  D'Artois,  afterwards  Louis 
XVIII.  and  the  duke  de  Bourbon.  The  conductor  of  the  siege,  and  his  engi- 
neer, founded  tiieir  confidence  of  success  upon  the  formation  of  floating  bat- 
teries, so  constmcted,  they  thought,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  set  on  fire  or 
rank;  while  the  artillery  which  they  carried,  consisting  of  brass  cannon  of  an 
extraordinary  calibre,  should  convey  certain  ruin  into  the  works  against 
which  they  were  directed.  For  this  purpose,  ten  ships  of  the  largest  size 
-werecot  down,  and  furnished  with  addiUonai  timbers  of  prodigious  thiok- 
■ess,  that  side  of  each,  next  the  line  of  attack,  being  fortified  with  a  wall  of 
cork,  and  another  of  impregnated  wood,  between  which  were  layers  of  wet 
nand  and  gravel;  while  the  interior  was  amply  supplied  with  water.  In 
siddition  to  these  gigantic  machines,  several  new  batteries,  of  commensurate 
magnitude  and  force,  were  formed  on  the  land,  and  a  fleet  consisting  of  forty 
sail  of  the  line,  with  other  vessels  of  various  sizes,  protected  the  whole. 

Eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  1782,  the  floating  batteries  were 
arranged  in  a  line  from  the  new  to  the  old  mole,  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
.  aine  hundred  yards  from  the  English  works.  As  soon  as  these  stupendous 
stmctares  were  properly  moored,  a  tremendous  cannonade  opened  on  each 
-  aide ;  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries  seemed  to  give  a  sure  promise  of  accom- 
plishing the  most  sanguine  expectatioBs  of  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  their 
soccess.  After  some  hours,  however,  had  been  spent  in  the  bombardment, 
witlKMit  any  apparent  impression  on  the  works  of  the  place,  torrents  of  fiery 
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balls  deiMiided  from  &e  roek,  with  an  aini  and  ttttd  thai  omM  aol  be  m- 
sisted  even  by  the  precaatioDs  adopted  to  secare  the  ioatiof  batteriea  fraa 
destractioo.  The  ship  of  the  Spanisb  admiral  wdft  the  first  which  oangbt  fira, 
aad  in  a  few  minutes  ail  the  rest  of  the  line  exhibited  the  same  awCal  appear* 
ance.  As  night  came  on,  the  scene  was  so  magsifioeatly  awful,  that  eves 
the  imagination  of  Homer  would  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  •  describe  it 
with  language  and  imagery  adequate  to  the  graiidear  and  diversified  objects 
of  this  terrific  scene.  In  the  confusion  produced  by  the  eooflagration  of  the 
batteries,  the  crews  of  the  Bnglish  boats  were  sees  combating,  aa  it  were« 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy,  to  prevent  them  from  estingnisfaing  the  flameSp 
and  of  saving  the  other  vessels  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  fire«  Wbeo, 
however,  the  victory  was  complete,  the  same  intrepid  men  who  had  fearlessly 
risked  their  lives  in  the  conflict,  were  e4)aaNy  veatorons  in  relieving  their 
enemies.  Some  of  these  unhappy  beings  were  dinging  to  broken  pieees  of 
timber,  and  others  swimming,  while  numbers  remalnml  in  tlie  barning  vessels, 
from  whence  the  heated  gons  spread  death  around  in  all  directions.  .  Not- 
withstanding this  aooomolation  of  horror  and  danger,  the  sailors  in  oar  gun- 
boats,  commanded  by  captain  Roger  Curtis,  were  seen  every  where  exerting 
themselves  to  save  those  with  whom  they  bad  bat  just  before  been  engaged 
most  furiously  in  combat ;  and  it  may  well  be  observed,  that  the  four  haadred 
Spaniards  who  were  thus  rescued  from  the  fiames,  or  a  watery  grave,  by 
British  homanity,  formed  the  proudest  trophy  of  that  memorable  day. 

The  garrison  aaffered  comparatively  but  little  loss  daring  this  tremendoss 
attack ;  and  the  damages  sustained  by  the  works  were  quickly  repaired.  All 
idea  of  reducing  Gibraltar  by  military  operations,  being  now  relinqnished, 
the  combined  powers  placed  their  hopey  entirely  upon  the  superiority  of  their 
naval  force,  which  was  considered  as  fully  sufficient  to  cut  06"  any  supplies 
that  the  British  government  might  send  for  the  relief  of  the  fortress.  Svery 
nerve,  however,  was  strained,  to  save  tins  valuable  outpost  of  the  empire  * 
and  in  the  middle  of  September,  Lord  itowa  sailed  for  Gibraltar  with  tlurty- 
foor  sail  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  fire*ship8,  to  protect  a  large  fleet 
of  transports,  with  troops  and  stores  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  After 
suffering  much  by  galei  of  wind  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  the  armament  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  11th  of  the  following  month*  at 
the  very  critical  moment  when  the  oombined  fleet  at  Algeziras  was  so  moch 
disordered  by  the  tempestuous  weather,  that  several  of  the  store-ships  were 
enabled  to  run  into  the  bay  without  difficulty.  The  rest  of  tho  transports, 
however,  were  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  current  into  the  Mediteranean^ 
followed  by  the  admiral ;  and  two  days  afterwards,  the  combined  fleet,  lo 
the  number  of  forty-two  ships  of  the  line,  sailed  in  the  same  direction.  Lord 
Howe,  though  his  force  was  now  reduced  to  tbirty-<two  line-of-battle  ships, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  drewap  to  receive  them ;  but  when  they  per- 
ceived his  intention  to  risk  a  battle,  'they  altered  their  position,  and  ran  In 
shore;  thus  leaving  the  straits  and  bay  of  Gibraltar  entirely  open  to  the 
British  fleet.  All  the  supplies  were  now  landed,  and  on  the  2(Hh  Losd 
Howe  sailed  again,  followed  by  the  enemy;  who,  the  next  day,  eadeavonrrd 
to  cut  olf  the  rear  of  the  Britisb,bot  when  battle  was  once  more  oifered 
them,  they  declined  the  challenge,  and  returned  to  Algeziras ;  while  their  gal- 
lant opponents,  having  fully  accompHshed  the  arduous  service  on  whicb  tliey 
had  been  employed,  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  England. 

The  channel  fleet  this  year  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  oombined  force  ef 
the  enemy,  was  obliged  to  act  principally  on  the  defensive,  in  the  protnefion 
.of  the  coast  and  commerce.  In  April,  admiral  Barrington  sailed  with  twelve 
ships  of  the  line,  for  the  hay  of  Biscay,  where,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
he  captured  the  Pegase,  French  man-of-war,  and  a  ship  armed  en  flate  with 
twelve  transports^  conveying  soldiers  and  stores  to  the  Bast  Indies.  On. the 
other  hand,  tlie  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  at  the  beginniag  of  Jooe,  feU  in 
with  the  oatward-boond  Newfbondland  and  Qnebeo  convoys,  of  wUoh  they 
took  eighteen,  the  rest,  with  the  armed  vessels,  effecting  their  escape  by  anpe- 
rior  sailing.  This  misfortane  created  so  mnch  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
homeward-bonnd  Jamaica  fleet,  that  lord  Howe  sailed  eariy  in  Inly,  with 
twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  for  the  parpose  of  n>eeting  ^nd  defendittg  It 
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ftgmliwt  ^M  ail— ipU  of  tlie  enemy,  ihoagb  the  combined  iqundroiis  of  ^Franto 
nod  Spain  wore  tb'en  aetaally  riding  at  the  moutb  of  theohaonel  with  abore  doa>« 
ble  bis  foree.  By  toperior  seamanship  and  great  braTery,  the  wliole  conToy 
arrived  safe,  and  the  protecting  fleet  returned  vithoat  iojory  to  Spitbead. 
Here,  bowerer,  a  melancholy  accident  ooenrred  sfaorly  after,  in  the  loss  of  the 
Royal  George,  ofone-hnndred^and-eightgnns,  commanded  by  admiral  Kem- 
peiielt  This  fine  ship  having  been  hove  down  for  the  purpose  of  examintng 
her  bottom,  suddenly  ^are  a  heel,  which  threw  her  oflf  the  balance,  and  the 
ports  being  open,  she  instantly  went  down,  with  eight  or  nine  hundred  sool^ 
on  board;  amon|r  whom  was  the  admiral,  who,  at  the  time,  was  writing  in  hts 
cabin.  In  addition  to  this  calamity,  the  second  Jamaica  fleet,  on  its  voyage  to 
Korope,  under  the  convoy  of  sir  Samuel  Graves,  sulTered  so  severely  by  a  storm, 
off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Kamillies,  was 
abandoned  and  set  on  fire.  The  Centaur,  captain  Inglefield,  was  kept  abovo 
water  by  extraordinary  efforts,  till  the  2dd  of  September,  when,  as  she  was 
on  the  point  of  going  down,  the  commander  and  ten  of  the  crew  pushed  off 
in  a  boat,  and  were  scarcely  clear  when  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom.  In 
this  dreadful  state,  the  wretched  survivors,  with  a  small  stock  of  provisions, 
and  a  blanket  for  a  sail,  struggled  sixteen  days,  but  at  last  arrived  safe  at 
Fayal.  The  Ville  de  Paris  also,  and  the  Glorteux,  two  of  the  prizes  taken  by 
lord  Rodney,  foundered,  and  only  one  man  of  tfao  former  ship  esoaped 
to  rela4e  the  awful  tale.  The  Hector,  man-of-war,  while  in  the  act  of  sinking, 
was  cruelly  attacked  by  two  French  frigates,  and  had  many  of  her  people 
killed  or  wounded.  Such  was  the  inhumanity  of  the  enemy,  that  they  aban<* 
doned  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  to  share  the  fate  of  the  ship,  fh>m  whence, 
however,  they  were  providentially  delivered  by  a  vessel  bonnd  to  Newfound- 
land. Besides  the  men-of-war,  there  perished  in  this  hurricane  a  great  aom- 
ber  of  the  convoy. 

CHAP.  LXV. 
George  III.  (continued.) — a.  d.  1782  to  1783. 

OoR  attention  is  now  called  to  the  state  of  the  war  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  1782,  sir  Edward  Hughes,  with  a  eom^ 
bined  naval  and  military  force,  carried  by  assault  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Trineomalee,  In  the  island  of  Ceylon.  This  capture  threw  a  rieh  booty  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  who,  however,  did  not  long  retain  possession  of  (ho 

Slaoe,  which  in  the  course  of  the  summer  was  retaken  by  the  Fronoh  admiral 
nifrein.  That  commander,  previous  to  his  success  in  gaining  Trineowalee, 
had  three  indecisive  actions  with  sir  Edward  Hughes,  the  first  In  February,  the 
second  in  April,  and  the  last  on  the  6ftb  of  July,  when  a  French  liae-of-battlo 
ship  of  sixty-four  guns  struck  to  her  antagonist,  bnt  afterwards  rehoisted  her 
eolonrs,  and  bore  away  with  her  companions  for  Coddalore.  The  English  admiv 
ral  demanded  the  surrender  of  this  vessel,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  war,  hni 
received  for  answer,  that  the  striking  of  the  eolonrs  was  a  mere  accident. 
After  the  recapture  of  Trineomalee,  another  engagement  took  place  between 
the  two  fleets,  on  the  3d  of  September,  without  any  loss  on  either  side; 
but  one  of  the  French  ships,  in  its  return  to  Ceylon,  was  wrecked  at  the 
month  of  the  harbour. 

During  these  maritime  operations,  transactions  equally  active,  but  more 
efllolent,  were  taking  place  on  the  Indian  peninsula.  Hyder  Ali,  after  dosely 
besieging  Tellicherry  for  a  considerable  time,  was  suddenly  attacked,  on  the 
8tb  of  January,  by  major  Abingdon,  who  had  jost  arrived  with  a  re.^peotabld 
force  from  Bombay.  The  assault  upon  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Mysore  chief 
was  so  vigorous,  that  his  troops  fled  precipitately,  and  left  an  immense  booty 
to  the  victors.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  month, Tippoo  Saib,  with 
the  French  nnder  M.  Lally,  surrounded  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot, 
commanded  by  colonel  Braitbwaite,  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon  river,  near 
Tanjore,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  defeated  the  English  force,  all  of 
whom  were  either  taken  or  slain.  This  disaster  was  succeeded  by  the 
liall  of  Cvddalore,  which  on  the  8th  of  April  surrendered  to  the  French, 
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could  only  be  joadfted  by  tiie  hardest  neoesaitj.  On  the  dlvidoii,  the  oppo* 
•ition  triamphed  in  the  lower  house,  by  a  majority  of  tixteen  in  fiiYirar  oTtbe 
amendments  moved  by  lord  John  CaTendisb  and  lord  North,  to  the  address  of 
thanks  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt.  In  the  upper  hoasey  however, 
the  resuit  was  different,  for  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  On  the  ^Ist  of  the  same  noatk,  the 
subject  was  resumed  in  the  commons  by  lord  John  Cavendish,  who  moved 
**  that  the  concessions  granted  to  the  adversaries  of  Oreat  Britain,  were 
greater  than  they  were  entitled  to,  eithcrr  from  the  aetnal  state  of  their  respee- 
tite  possessions,  or  from  their  comparative  strength/' 

This  resolution,  after  a  long  and  eager  debate,  was  carried  by  a  majority 
ijf  sevenleen ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  eari  of  Sfaelhame  resigned  his 
situation  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Notwithstanding  this  diBSoloUoa  of 
the  administration,  the  executive  government  remuned  at  a  stand  for  some 
weeks,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  new  cabinet. 

During  this  suspension  of  the  pnblic  businesa,  Mr.  Coke,  member  for  Nor- 
folk, on  the  24th  of  March,  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  beseeohing  him 
to  form  an  administration  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and  sooh 
as  might  tend  to  bring  to  a  close  the  unfortunate  divisions  and  distraetions 
-of  the  country.  The  address  was  graciously  received,  and,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
the  famous  coalition  ministry  was  publicly  annonnced :  consisting  ofthe  duke 
of  Portland,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  secre^ 
lanes  of  state ;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  Kep- 
pel,  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  lord  iS(ormonf,pre8ident  of  the  council;  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  lord  privy-seal ;  the  earl  of  Hertford^  ehamt>eriain ;  and  the 
earl  of  Dartmontb,  steward  of  the  household ;  viscount  Townshend,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance;  Mr.  Burke,  paymaster-general  of  the  foroes;  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  Mr.  Fitxpatriek,  secretary  at 
war.  The  earl  of  Northlngton  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland;  and  the 
seals  were  taken  from  lord  Thuriow,  out  of  pique,  and  put  into  commission. 

The  first  measure  of  importance  which  emanated  from  this  extraordinary 
juncture  of  discordant  elements,  was  a  loan  for  13,000,000»  on  the  three  per 
cent,  stock.  In  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  which  took  place 
on  the  16tb  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  evinced  his  great  financial  powers,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  bouse,  and,  by  a  close  investigation,  demonstratively 
proved,  that  the  bargain  was  beneficial  only  to  money-lenders,  and  speculators 
m  the  funds.  The  conclusion  was  partially  admitted  by  ministers ;  but  in  jus- 
tification of  themselves,  they  adopted  the  plea  which  they  bad  so  often  repro- 
bated on  former  occasions,  when  lord  North  called  necessity  to  his  aid,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  extravagance  of  his  contracts. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt  again  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  reform 
in  the  system  of  pariiamentary  representation;  hot  his  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  usual  power  of  numbers,  after  a  debate  containing  a  repetition 
of  the  old  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  was  observable,  however,  that  though 
Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  upon  general  principles,  he  treated  the  subject 
In  a  much  more  reserved  and  cautious  manner  than  he  had  done  when  out  of 
place ;  while  his  colleague,  lord  North,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the  eon- 
stitotion  as  it  stands,  and  maintained  the  influence  of  the  crown  as  an  essen- 
tial barrier  against  the  democratic  ascendancy  of  the  house  of  commons. 

On  the  23d  of  the  following  month,  ministers  brought  down  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  the  for- 
mation of  a  separate  establishment  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  sum  re- 
quired being  only  sixty  thousand  pounds  as  an  outfit,  the  king  taking  upon 
himself  to  allow  the  prince  fifty  thousand  a  year  out  of  the  eivll  list,  the  pro- 
position was  acceded  to  without  the  least  dissent. 

Early  in  this  year,  a  new  institution  of  chivalry  took  place,  exclusively  In- 
tended for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  the  knights  of  the  illostrioos 
order  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  the  reigning  monarch  is  always  to  be  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  lord-lieutenant  for  the  time  being,  the  grand  master. 
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CHAP.  LXVI. 

GBOROB  III.  (CONTlNeEi>.)-*A.  D.  1788  lo  1784. 

Wu^u  the  Iwo  pftrtkB  wbor  bow  formed  the  odbhiet,  agreed  to  bory  their 
aaiieiiiie*  m  oblivioB,  and  to  ooaiesoe  for  the  perpoae  o&dTerthrowiDgtbe 
•dniaUtnitioB  efleidSlwlberiie,  tlMj  estimated  their  atreng^  by  the  name* 
dealibree  wfclaiith^  cembiaatioa  wonld  give  them  in  parliaaieat;  witheot 
eaeetaling  into  eoaaideratioo  the  joflueitoeof  pnUie  opinloiiw  TUa  sbeired 
thai  thenMii  who  had  been  Ibr  to  miaagr  yean  4it  dareot  eooiity  «rith  each* 
othen  were  aetoKled  leu  by  phtrlotic;  than  anbitioiis  awtiTei.;  aad  that- all' 
their  atiife  mrose  "kom  the  iove  of  pteee,  and  the  emleaToar  to  gain  or  teonre 
power.  The  Whigs  aoffered  BMvre  in  repotation,  by  tiiia  nnnatoraljimctien^ 
tluui  their  aasooiateSffer  the.  latter  bsTing  been  always  on  the  defensive 
while  in  office,  ooaM  hardly  be  charged  with  hanng  comprondsed  any  thiogi 
€if  Iheir  prtaoiplesy  when  tat  tiie  eonclnsion  of  the  war  they  aoeeded  to  the 
tesms-ofjilliaiioe'proffeced  them  by  their  eld  antaf^enists.  The  ease:  was  far 
oiherwiae  with<Mr.  Foa  and  his  friends,  for  they  had  often  assailed  the  moral* 
chnsaetBr*  of  lord  Nesthy  and  repeatedly  denoonoed  fahn  as  a  great  pnblio 
delinqnent,  witli:whom>it  was  criminal  to  have  any  politioai  connexion.  The 
people  oooldtiot easily  fsrget.the  strong  langnage  which. had  been  so  often 
need  by  > the  great  leader  of  the  opposition,  in  the  house  of  oommons ;  or  how- 
often  iw.bad'there  threatened  to  bring  the  minister  to  trial  aad  the  bloch,  for 
the^niaoas  condition  to  which  he  had  reduced  the  countiT-.  Such  a  union, 
therefore,  as  the  present,  at  the  very  period  when  the  nation  was  smarting 
under  the  wounds  which  it  had  received  by  the  measutes  of  the  noble  lord, 
wae.too  palpably  inconsistent  and  grossly  indecorous,  to  be  palliated  by  any 
excuse,  etther  of  aeeessity  or  policy,  fivery  independent  and  conseientioas 
mind' vegarded' the  coalition  with.concCIrn;  but  those  persons  who  dived 
deeper  into  the  causes  of  political  changes,  were  of  ojiinioB' thai  'this  elngnlar. 
asseoiatioa  most  have  some  secretobjectyfor  the  derelopement  of  which  they 
loohcdwMi  intense  anxiety*  The  idea  was  natural,  and  they  who  enter- 
tained'it  were '  not  aoifered  to  wait  long  for  the  sealisation  of  what  they 
appEsliended.  Scarcely  had  this  heterogeneous  ooojunetion  takeiT  pface, 
befoaeflsftuits  appeared  in  a  mostportenloiis  and  gigaatie  form,  equally 
alarming  to  the  people  and  the  crown.  Here  again  the  ooalition  ministry 
displayed  a  strange  want  of  politieai  prndenoe,  for  instead  of  waitlag  till  the 
poblic.  sentimeait  was  scoured  in  their  favour,  they  all  at  once  ventured  to 
bring  forward  a  schenw  of  legislation,  ealcolated  by  its  boldness  and  novelty 
te  eaeite.general  sospioMi. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  autumnal  session,  Mr.  Fox  moved 
for  leutveto  bring  in  two  bills,  one  '*  For  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  hands  ef  oeirtain  ebmmissidners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ptielors  and  the  public  i"  and  the  other  **  For  the  better  government  of  the 
territorial  possessions  •  and  dependenciiss  in'India."    In  the  former,  it  was 
proposed  to  transfer  the  managemeat  of-  the  eastern  possessions,  revenues, 
and  oommeroe'  of  the  Company,  with  all  the  powers  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  court  of.  prapiietors,  to  seven  persons  named  in  the* 
bill,  who  were  to  hold  the  trust  four  years.    Subordinate  to  this  paiAiaaMn- 
tary  beard,  bat  for  tracfingiporpoaes  only,  were  to  be  plsoed-nioe  asrtitavt  * 
dlreetora,  eacb  a  proprietor  of  taw  thousand  pounds  India  stock.    Thb' 
vacancies  iii  the  chief  directorship'  wdre  to  be  fUled  up,  as  they  occurred,  by 
the  kiag ;  and  those  at  the  interior  board,  by  a  general  court  of  proprietors ; ' 
but  lo  somplete  the  climax  of  absolute  power  on  the  pari  ef  mlnistera,  the 
whole  .nfeuiSh  body  might  be  ejected  at  any  time  by  an  addresi^  to  the  crown 
from  either  house  of  parliament    The  second  biU  related  solely  to  the  powers ' 
and  conduct  of 'the  govemor^eneral  and  council  in  tbe:Bast.    • 

The  speech,  of  Mr.  Foxion  iotrodociog  •  ^  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  his 

plana*  lasted  above  two  hoors^  and  ill  it  he  took  a  very  luminooB  view  of  the 

birtoiy.of  the  government  of  British  India,  concluding  wHh  professing  It  to 

be  his  inleatioii  to  abolish  Monopolies  altogether,  as .  extremely  injurieas  te 
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€Otild  only  be  joatiied  by  the  hardest  necessity.  On  the  dKUioiiy  the  oppo* 
sition  triamphed  in  the  lower  bouse,  by  a  majority  of  sixteen  to  Hfouw  of  the 
amendments  moted  by  lord  John  Catendlsh  and  lord  Nortb«  to  tlie  addreas  of 
thanks  broofcht  forward  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt.  In  tbe  upper  boose,  however^ 
the  result  was  different,  for  tbe  aaaendment  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  On  the  21  at  of  the  same  nootb,  tbe 
sobject  was  resomed  in  the  commons  by  lord  John  Cavendish,  who  moved 
**  that  the  concessions  granted  to  the  adversaries  of  Great  BritaiSy  vrore 
greater  than  they  were  entitled  to,  either  from  the  aetnal  state  of  their  ronpee- 
tive  possessions,  or  from  their  comparative  strength.'' 

This  resolution,  after  a  long  and  eager  debate»  was  carried  by  a  majority 
t)f  seventeen ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  earl  of  Shelbame  rosined  bis 
situation  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Notwithstanding  this  dissolatioa  of 
the  administration,  the  executive  government  remained  at  a  stand  for  some 
weeks,  owing  to  the  difDculty  of  forming  a  new  cabinet. 

During  this  suspension  of  tbe  public  business,  Mr.  Coke,  member  for  Nor- 
folk, on  the  24th  of  March,  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  beseeching  him 
to  form  an  administration  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his  people,  nod  each 
as  might  tend  to  bring  to  a  close  the  unfortunate  divisions  and  dIstraetlonB 
of  the  country.  The  address  was  graciously  received,  and,  on  the  2d  of  April, 
the  famous  coalition  ministry  was  publicly  announced :  eooslsting  oflho  doke 
of  Portland,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  seere* 
taries  of  state ;  lord  John  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  Kep> 
pel,  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  lord  S torment,  president  of  the  conndl ;  the 
'earl  of  Carlisle,  lord  privy-seal ;  the  earl  of  Hertford^  cbamlieriain ;  and  the 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  steward  of  the  household ;  viscount  Townshend,  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance ;  Mr.  Burke,  paymaster-general  of  the  foroes ;  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  Mr.  Fitspatrick,  secretary  at 
war.  The  earl  of  Northlngton  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
seals  were  taken  from  lord  Tburlow,  out  of  pique,  and  put  into  commission. 

The  first  measure  of  importance  which  emanated  from  this  extraordinary 
juncture  of  discordant  elements,  was  a  loan  for  12,000,000,  on  the  three  per 
cent,  stock.  In  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  which  took  place 
on  the  I6th  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  evinced  his  great  financial  powers,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  house,  and,  by  a  close  investigation,  demonstratively 
proved,  that  the  bargain  was  beneficial  only  to  money-lenders,  and  specniators 
in  the  funds.  The  conclusion  was  partially  admitted  by  ministers ;  but  in  jns- 
tification  of  themselves,  they  adopted  the  plea  which  they  had  so  often  repro- 
bated on  former  occasions,  when  lord  North  called  necessity  to  his  aid,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  extravagance  of  his  contracts. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt  again  brought  forward  his  motion  for  a  reform 
in  the  system  of  parliamentary  representation ;  but  his  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  the  usual  power  of  numbers,  afler  a  debate  containing  a  repetition 
of  the  old  arguments  on  both  sides.  It  was  observable,  however,  that  though 
Mr.  Fox  supported  the  motion  upon  general  principles,  he  treated  the  sobject 
In  a  much  more  reserved  and  cautious  manner  than  he  had  done  when  oat  of 
place ;  while  his  coHeagnCr  lord  North,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  the  oon- 
stitution  as  it  stands,  and  maintained  the  influence  of  the  crown  as  an  essen- 
tial barrier  against  the  democratic  ascendancy  of  the  house  of  commons. 

On  the  23d  of  the  following  month,  ministers  brought  down  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  the  for- 
mation of  a  separate  establishment  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  som  re- 
quired being  only  sixty  thousand  pounds  as  an  outfit,  the  king  taking  apon 
himself  to  allow  the  prince  fifty  thousand  a  year  out  of  the  civil  list,  the  pro- 
position was  acceded  to  without  the  least  dissent. 

Barly  in  this  year,  a  new  institution  of  chivalry  toek  place,  exelosivdj  in- 
tended for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  the  knights  of  the  illostrioos 
order  of  St.  Patrick,  of  which  the  reigning  monarch  is  always  to  be  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  lord-lieutenant  for  the  time  being,  tbe  grand  master. 
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CHAP.  LXVI. 

GEOROB  III.  (cONT|N0Bb.)— A.  D.  1788  to  1764. 

WiMH  the  two  iNtftks  wbo^BOw  fomed  the  oftbinet^  agmd  to  bory  tbetr 
MiaMities  in  aUivioB*  aDdio  ooaletoe  for  the  pttrpoM  o&OTortliro  wing  the 
sdniMBtAtiea  ef  lerdShelberiie,  they  estimated  tbetr  etrength  by  the  name* 
neelfi»ree«hialithtf  eembimtioii  would  give  them  in  pariiameiit;  witheot 
oiatnlini:  into  eoneideiatioa  thednOuenoe-of  paiilifl  opinltonw  .Tins  siiewed 
tliai  thenMn  who  had  been.lbr  so  mianf  jrears  >at  diseet  enmity  srith  esch* 
othert  were  ^etnated  less  by  phtriotiG;  thao  ambttions  awtifes ;  and  that' all' 
their  siltfe  arose  from  the  iote  of  pisee,  and  ^e  endeavoor  to  gain  or  seoure 
power*  Tlie  Whige  sofferod  more  in  repatalion,  by  this  unnataral  jnaotien^ 
iIma  tlMir  aasodatesv  for  the  latter  baling  been  always  on  the  defensive 
whilO'in  offioe,  eoold  hardly  be  charged  with  having  comprondsed  any  thiag> 
of  "their  princ^ea^  when  lat  tiae  eonclasion  of  the  war  they  aoeeded  to  the 
terms* of  allianoe'proffeced  tliem  by  their  old  antaf^emsts.  The  ease: was  far 
oClwrwise  with«lir.  Fos  and  his  friends,  for  they  had  often  assailed  the  moral* 
ofaasaeter*  o€  lord  Novthy  and  repeatedly  denoonced  fahn  as  a  great  pnblio 
dcMnqnent.  irith'-ffhnm  it  was  criminal  to  have  any  pelitioai  connexion.  The 
people  eoold 4iot easily  itsrget.the  strong  langoage  whiofa  had  been  so  often 
naed  by  itho  great  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  tbe  honse  of  oonimons ;  or  how- 
often  lie. Imd  tibere  threatened  to  bring  the  minister  to  trial  and  the  block,  for- 
Iherafaoas  eondition  to  wh&sh  he  had  rednoed  tlie  conntrnp.  Soeh  a  n»on, 
tbcreforo,  as  the  present,  at  the  very  period  when  the  nation  was  smarting 
under  tfie  wonndswiiioh  it  had  received  by  the  measnies  of  tbe  noble  lord, 
wa»4oo  palpably  inconsistent  and  grossly  indeeorons,  to  he  palliated  by  any 
ejLcnse,  either  of  nscessity  or  poHcy.  Bvery  independent  and  conseientious 
nmnd  legarded  tbe  coalition  with.concelii;  bnt  those  persons  who  dived 
deeper  Into  the  causes  of  political  changes,  were  of  oflinion'that  ^this  aingolar. 
asseodatioa  mnst  have  some  secret  object,  for  the  developement  of  #hiob  they 
looked  wMi« Intense  anxiety.  The  idea  was  natural,  and  they  who  enter- 
tained'it  were  >  not  snffered  to  wait  long  for  the  realisation  of  what  they 
apprshended.  Searcely  had  this  heterogeneons  ooojonetion  takeir  place, 
befoM  its  froits  appeared  in  a  mrost  portentous  and  gigantio  form,  equally 
alarming  to  tbe  people  and  the  crown.  Here  again  the  ooalition  ministry 
displi^ed  a  strange  want  of  politieal  prudence,  for  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
poblie.  sentiment  was  seoored  in  their  favour,  they  all  at  once  ventured  to 
bring  forward  a  scheme  of  legislation,  ealculated  by  its  boldness  and  novelty 
to  enoite.general  snspidte. 

Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  autumnal  session,  Mr.  Fox  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  two  bills,  one  *'  For  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Gosipany  in  the  hands  of  oertain  ehmmissidners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ptietors  and  the  public  i"  and  the  other  **  For  the  better  government  of  the 
territorial,  possessions  ■  and  dependencies  in'India."    In  tbe  former,  it  was 
proposed  to  transfer  the  managemenl  of •  the  eastern  possessions,  revenues, 
and  commerce  of  the  Company^  with  all  the  powers  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
board  oi  dvectors  or  court  of  proprietors,  to  seven  persons  named  in  the  • 
bill,  who  were  to  hold  the  trust  fonr  years.    Subordinate  to  this  parKaUMn- 
tary.  beard,  bnt  fisr  trading»porpoaes  only,  were  to  be  placed -nine  assfailant' 
direetora,  each  a  proprietor  of  two  thousand  pounds  India  stoolr.    This' 
vacancies  in  the  chief  directorship'  wdre  to  be  filled  up,  as  they  occurred,  by 
the  king  s  and-  timse  at  the  inferior  board,  by  a  general  court  of  proprietors ; ' 
but  to  complete  the  climax  of  absolate  power  on  the  pari  of  ministers,  the 
whole  .of  eaoh  body  might  be  ejected  at  any  time  by  an  address  to  the  crown 
from-  either  boose  of  pariiament    The  second  bill  related  solely  to  tbe  powers ' 
and  oondoct  of  the  govemor^eneral  and  council  in  the:Bast. 

Thespeechof  Mr.  Fox,on  introdoclog  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  bis 
plane».  lasted  above  two  boors,  and  id  it  he  took  a  vory  luminous  view  of  the 
history «of  Ihe  government  of  British  India,  conoloding  with  professing  it  to- 
be  hi^  intention  to  abolish  %ionopolies  altogether^  as .  extremely  injurfoos  te 
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the  general  interests  of  trade  and  the  conntry.  Mr.  Pitt  made  an  able  reply 
to  this  speech,  bot  the  great  eontest  was  reserved  for  another  occasion.  In 
the  mean  time,  petitions  against  the  proposed  measure,  were  poured  in,  not 
only  from  the  court  of  directors  and  the  gjeat  body  of  proprietors,  bat  from 
the  city  of  London,  and  other  places  t  and  it  soon  became  very  clear,  thai  the 
nation  at  laige  was  hostile  to  the  new  system,  as  one  that  tended  direotljr  f 
give  an  undue  ii^uenoe  to  the  ministers  of  -the  orown. .  The  bills,  how- 
ever,  proceeded  rapidly  through  the  respective  committees  of  the  hoiis* 
of  commons;  and  though  combated  in  every  stage  with  unabating  perse- 
verance and  talent,  the  first  was  carried  on  the  morning  of  the  Oth  of  Dooem- 
ber,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  si  v.  But  the  grand  trial  of  strength 
vi^  now  to  come,  and  the  whole  empire  looked  with  eager  expectation  for 
the  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  bill  was  first  read  on  the  very 
day  after  its  passing  the  oommons.  Two  days  were  then  taken  op  in  heaiiag 
counsel  against  it  at  the  bar:  after  which,  a  motion  wa^made,  on  the  17tii, 
for  referring  the  bill  to  a  committee;  but  it  was  rejected  in  a  dtviaioa  of 
ninety-five  to  seventy-six,  leaving  the  ministers  in  a  minoritv  of  nineteen. 
Thus  fell  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  polioy  ever  contrived  by  any  set  of 
statesmen  while  in  power ;  but  its  magnitude  was  too  unwieldy  even  for  the 
able  hands  with  whom  it  originated,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  iat- 
tered  themselves  in  having  fixed  it  upon  an  immoveable  basis,  the  whole 
machine  overturned,  and  crushed  its  authors  in  the  downfall.  Within  a  tow 
hours  after  the  loss  of  the  bill  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  messenger  eame  from 
the  king  to  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  demanding  their  official  seals,  and  at 
t|ie  same  time  informing  them  that  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagree- 
able to  his  majesty.  The  rest  of  the  cabinet  received,  on  the  following  day, 
their  dismissal,  with  similar  marks  of  the  royal  disapprobation.  A  new 
ministerial  arrangement  was  immediately  formed,  at  the  head  of  whioh  was 
William  Pitt,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  united  in  himself  the  two  offices  of 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  eari  Gower  became 
president  of  the  council ;  viscount  Sydney,  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department;  and  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  for  that  of  foreign  afiairs; 
while  lord  Thurlow  resumed  the  great  seal ;  lord  Howe  was  appointed  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty ;  the  duke  of  Richmond  obtained  the  ordnanee ;  the 
duke  of  Rutland  was  appointed  lord  privy-seal;  Mr.  William  Wyndlmm, 
Grenville,  and  lord  Mulgrave,  became  joint-paymasters ;  and  Henry  Dundas, 
treasurer  of  the  navy. 

Respectable  as  this  assemblage  of  talent  and  connexions  was,  it  wanted 
the  con^denoe  of  the  house  of  commons ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  nation 
now  saw,  with  fearful  interest,  that  branch  of  the  legislature  at  direct  variance 
vrith  the  throne.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  dissolution  of  parliament  was 
naturally  expected;  and,  therefore,  to  ward  It  off,  Mr.  Erskine  brought 
forward  a  resolution,  purporting  that  the  house  of  commons  would  conaider 
as  a -public  enemy,  any  one  who  should  advise  his  majesty  to  adopt  such  a 
measure.  This  proposition  was  carried,  and  an  address  to  the  king,  founded 
upon  it,  received  for  answer :  '^  Thai  his  majesty  would  not  interrupt  their  pre- 
sent meeting  by  any  exercise  of  bis  prerogative,either  of  prorogation  or  dissolu- 
tion." The  meeting  of  parliament,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1784,  after  the 
recess,  exhibited  a  tempestuous  appearance,  more  nearly  resembling  the 
stormy  days  of  Charles  the  First,  than  any  other  period  in  tbe-Snglish  annals. 
The  matter  at  issue  was  no  longer  a  mere  question  of  particular  poliepr,  but 
whether  the  sovereign  had  a  right  to  choose  and  retain  his  own  ministers. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  a  long  speech,  maintained,  that  the  present  government  wan 
-worse  than  none,  because  it  was  one  originating  in,  and  supported  by,  secret 
influence ;  be  therefore  moved  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee, to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  The  debate  on  this  motion 
was  very  long  and  violent ;  bot  at  the  end  of  it,  three  resolutions  were  car- 
ried, the  first,  that  no  sums  should  be  issued  from  the  treasury  for  a  limited 
time,  without  stating  the  reasons  of  the  disbursement,  and  the  objects  to 
which  the  same  were  applied ;  the  second,  that  an  account  of  all  sums  issued 
from  the  19th  of  December,  up  to  the  present  day,  should  be  laid  on  the 
table;  and  lastly,  that  the  second  reading  of  the  nmtioy  bill  should  be  poatp 
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poned  IMI  tlM  98d  of  Feimary.  After  thus  impedinif  goTeramaBt,  by  stop- 
ping tbe  neoeMBiy  rappliei,  the  opposidon,  tbroogh  the  nMdiam  of  lord  Sur- 
rey, niQVed  tbe  followiog  proposition,  **  That  io  tbe  preseot  state  of  tbe  ooon- 
try,  it  WM  Ugbly  necessary  to  form  an  administration  possessing  tbe  eonfidence 
of  the  pablio."  This  was  also  earned ;  and  another  resolution  followed  it,, 
**  That,  previoas  to  tbe  late  arrangement  of  a  ministry,  mmonrs  had  been 
iodnstrionsly  propagated,  and  ways  and  means  ased,  in  no  respect  oalcnlated 
to  ooaciMate  tbe  confidence  of  parliament  in  tbe  present  administration ;. 
and  that  the  sacred  name  of  majesty  bad  been  intentionaUy  employed  aod> 
abused,  for  promoting  these  measures/' 

•  On  tbe  10th,  tbe  committee  was  resumed,  when  lord  Charles  Spencer  pro- 
d«eed  a  motion  to  this  effect,  that "  As  ministers  came  into  office  under  new 
and  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  par-' 
lianent,  their  continuance  was  disrespectful  to  tbe  house  of  commons,  and 
highly  iaiurions  to  the  public."  This  resolution  was  also  adopted  after  a 
repetition  of  tbe  old  charges,  and  not  a  little  asperity,  on  both  sides. 

It  was  observable,  Jiowever,  amidst  this  storm,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  young  as  he 
was,  towered  with  admirable  dignity  above  all  his  compeers,  aqd  frequently 
threw  his  antagonists  Into  confusion  by  his  firm  and  cool  behaviour.  In  tbe 
ftice  of  an  overwhelming  m^iity,  he  kept  his  seat  undauntedly,  and  even 
ventored  to  bring  forward  his  own  bill  for  the  better  government  and  manage* 
went  of  tbe  affsirs  of  the  East  India  company.  This  bill  was  read  the  first 
itat  as  a  matter  of  course ;  hot  wbco  its  commitment  was  moved  for  on  the 
iSd  of  January,  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  a  rigoroas  examination  of  tbe  plan:. 
ooBtrastIng  it  with  bis  own,  and  claiming,  as  was  natural  enough,  the  sope- 
viority  for  his  unfortunate  offspring,  which,  he  affirmed,  would,  if  it  had  not 
been  strangled  in  tbe  birth,  have  proved  an  absolute  remedy  for  all  eaisttng 
disorders,  and  an  effectual  preventive  of  future  abuses.  Though  the  rcjeo- 
tioB  of  the  bill  followed,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  jet  the  majority  was 
only  eight,  which,  considering  the  temper  and  strength  of  opposition,  indi- 
cated a  feeling  rather  favourable  to  its  merits. 

While  the  conflict  was  running  high,  some  of  the  most  independent  mem- 
bers of  tbe  house  of  commons,  being  desirous  of  extinguishing  tbe  flame  of 
discord,  whioh  seemed  to  threaten  serious  consequences,  held  several  meet- 
ings, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pacification  between  tb^  leaders  of- the  two 
partiesp  The  result  was,  a  proposal  to  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pttt, 
for  a  reciprocal  conjunction  of  interests  and  connexions.  No  objection  was 
made  to  the  design,  either  by  his  grace  or  the  minister ;  but  when  the  former 
consulted  Mr.  Fox,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  desired  adjustment  was  im- 
practicable. Nothing  would  satisfy  the  mtfn  of  tbe  people,  as  he  was  called, 
but  an  absolute  surrender  of  tbe  citadel  at  discretion ;  and  therefore  when 
the  duke  of  Portlsnd,  at  the  next  meeting,  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  resign  his  place,  the  minister  indignantly 
spumed  at  the  base  condition,  and  the  negotiation  terminated.  The  door  of 
amity  being  now  shut,  hostilities  were,  renewed  with  increased  animosity, 
and,  on  tbe  3d  of  February,  tbe  opposition  carried  this  resolution,  '^That  the 
eontlttuancein  office  of  the  present  administration  is  an  obstacle  to  the  union 
wbtch  is  aeoessary  to  eonciliate  tbe  confidence  of  the  boose  and  of  the 
public. ' 

Hitherto  the  peers  had  preserved  a  perfect  neutrality,  but  when  they 
observed  that  the  struggle  affected  not  only  the  constitutional  righU  of  the 
crown,  but  their  own  particular  powers  as  an  integral  part  of  the  legislature, 
it  became  evident  that  silence  could  no  longer  be  maintained  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  doty  they  owed  to  themselves,  the  sovereign,  and  the  nation. 
The  stopping  of  the  supplies  by  a  vote  of  tbe  commons,  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  upper  house,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  usurpation  of  a  right  to  sus- 
pend tbe  operation  of  acts  already  passed  for  public  benefit.  Interposition, 
therefore,  being  now  called  for  by  the  extraordinary  presumption  of  the 
^mlnant  party  in  the  lower  house ;  the  earl  of  Effingham,  on  tbe  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, after  a  speech  replete  with  good  sense,  and  marked  by  moderation, 
BBOved  these  resolutions,  *'  That  an  attempt  in  any  one  branch  of  tiie  legista- 
lature  to  suspend  tbe  execution  of  a  law,  by  separately  assuming  to  itoelf  tho 
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n^i  of  a  diiwtlioiMuy  power;  wUeK  b^  act  of  paflialaiMt,  ig  tMtM  te 
mnj  body  of  aeil»  to  be  oxoroMod  in  sneb  a  nanoer  as  they  jiM%e  esMdieat, 
ia  onconstilotioDaW  Seooodly,  that,  acoordiag'  to  tbe  koown  primaplea  of 
Hda  exedlent  eonititoAioo^  tbe  vndoobtod.autborjtj  of  apfbialiD|p  to  tbe 
great  oiioea  of  ej^eootiTe  gOTeitinieot»  is  aoiely  .tested  bi  his  inajesty;  and 
that  this  boase  has  e^vecy  reasoa  to  plaoe  tbo  ftrmest  reHanee  on  bia  nn^ieaty'a 
wisdom  in  tbe  exercise  of  this  prerogative/'  These  resolatioas  being  ear* 
ried  by  a  majority  of  fifky-seven«  were  saooeededbyab  address  to  thA.thffona^ 
in  which  tb^  lordB.assoied  bis  msfesty,  that  they  wovid,  ilpon  all  oceasions, 
support  him  in  the  just  exercise  of  those  prerogattvlDB  wfaiab  tbe  wisdom  d 
tbe  law  had.  intrusted  to  him,  for  the  presenratioQ  of  tiwir  lives'and  proper- 
ties; and  upon  wMeh  depended  the  blessings. tbe  people  Merited  from  tbe 
tbe  best  of  ail  forms  of  govenivEient.'' 

Thns  tbe  nation  witneiised  tbe  nneopmen  spectacle  of  a  oontsst  between 
tbcdiffensnt  branehes  of  the  legjtf atare,  the  demooratte  part  of  tbe  6onstita- 
tion  being  at  direct  issne  both  with  tto.aiiBtocraoy  and  the  monarchy ;  tat  ibe 
most  extraordinary  ciraumstanoa  attending  tbe  conflict  was,  the  aappert 
given  by  the  people  to  tbe  erovisi.and  the'.mUsteS'at  tbis'  tnteresltng  ensts. 
The  resolntionS'Of  the  beoseaf  peers  pcodwoed  six  of  .an  opposite  d^aeap- 
tion  in  the  commons,. demanding. of  the.  king  the.  fovmatidtt  of  aw  eAeimt 
administration.  To  this  peremptoi^  reqoisi feion,  no  other  aosarer  was  fetnmed 
than  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  bis  plaoe,  "*.  That  bis  m^iesty  bad.mit 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  ministers ;  and  that  tbe. latter  had  not  deemed 
it  neeessary  to  resign." 

Upon  this,  tbe  asperity  of  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  tbe  highest  •  pitch  of  intess* 
perance ;  and  he  scrupled  not  to  affirroy  that  snch  langoage  bad  never  been 
beard  in  the  hoase  of  commons  since  tbe  Revolution,  or  atleait  mane,  the 
accession  of  the  reigning  monarch*  **  II  was,"  he  said,  f  *  a  flat  and  -peremp* 
tory  negative  to  tbe  sentiaMnts  and  wishes  of  bis  majesty's  faitifid  oommonsy 
who,  aracntly  and  solidtoasly  desiioos  of  the  public  welfare,,  and*  tbe  bomror 
of  every  branch  of  the  legislature,  bad  taken  the  awst  teantions  and  delicato 
means  In  their  power,  not  only  to  prevent  a  breach;  but*  even  to  elose  tbe 
wound  that  was  already  made."  In  the  same  extraordinary  strain  cvf  de- 
clamation he  went  on  to  dedare,  that  *^if  the  king  oontinoed  to  retain  the 
ministers  he  had  appointed,  contrary  to  tiie  resolntioos  of  the  oommoan,  the 
two  parties  were  at  direct isane,  and  that  the  latter  bad  a. right  to. lay  an 
embargo  upon  the.  public  monef ." 

After  an  ail(|Onmed  debate,  distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary  acrifenony, 
another  address  to  the  king  was  resolved  upon,  praying  his  majesty  to  ^  give 
satis&ction  to  the  house,  by  forndag  an  administration  agreeable  to  tbe  pub- 
lic wish,  and  adeqaate  to  the  sitoation  of  affairs." 

To  Ibis  demand  (he  king  returned  a  calm  but  determined  answer.  **  I 
observe,"  said  he,  *^  that  there  is  no  charge  or  complaint  suggested  agaiast 
iny  present  ministers ;  nor  is  any  one  or  more  of  them  specifically  obfcoted  to; 
aod  nonibers  of  my  subjects  have  expressed  to. me,  in  tbe  warmeat  manner, 
their  satisfaction  at  the  late  chan^^es  I  bave  made  in  my  conadla.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  trust  my  faithful  commons  will  not  wish  that  timensen* 
tial  offices  of  the  esecutive  government  should  be  vacated,  until  I  see  a 
prospect  that  such  a  plan  of  union  as  I  have  called  for,  and  they  have  poiale4 
out,  shall  be  carried  Into  effect."  Unabashed  by  this  ^xpttoit  and  argumante- 
tive  declaration,  the  dominant  party  were  resolute  in  bringing  tbe  regal  preni^ 
gative  under  their  feet ;  aod  with  as  little  respect  to  the  principles  of  eqaity, 
aa  to  the  feelings  of  the  monarch,  they  carried  up  another  addressi  maah  mam 
difl^ise,  and  expressed  in  a  Mgher  tone  of  dictetion  than  tim  former.  'Witboat 
assigning  any  reasons  for  the  required  change,  the  conunons  concladad  their 
renmnstranoe  in  these  haogbty  terms :  ^'  We  feel  bound  to  remain  firm  in  tbn 
wish  expressed  to  your  majesty  in  our  late  humble  address,  and  Aa  theraNi 
fbre  find  ourselves  obliged  again  to  beseech  your  majesty,  that  you  woold  be 
grevclbasly^pleased  to  lay  the  foundation  9f  a  strong  and  steble  govatmnan^ 
by  tbe  pteviooi  remevai  of  your  pstosent  ministers.*'  » 

The  reply  of  the. king  to  tbis  unconditional  demand  that  be  would  sorran- 
der  up  his  mosi  valuable  privilege  to  tbe  ambitious  wHl  of  a  powerfal  faction. 
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iimu  iMnpAuhed  hj  tlie  sanM  iifmttei0'wttlr  V^  fomnw  liilfwett.  AflMr 
fcfiefttllig  ms  desire  to  Ibrm  an  admi oittratioD  iipoii  a  btead  and  stable  ptkt^ 
oipI6^  bit  itti^estj  siiid,  **  I  nliiahi  in  Hie  same  seAtiaents,  but  1  eontfame 
eqatilly  eolitniced,  cbat  it  is  an  object  not  Vicely  to  be  obtained  by  the  die* 
BU^lloa  ofniy  pfesent  ministers,  i  miist  repeat,  that  no  oiiarge  or  oomplainty 
ser  any  speeilfe  objection,  is  yet  made  agslnst  any  of  them.  Tf  there  j^A 
any  sneh  rronnd  for  their  IremoTal  at  present,  ft  oagbt  equally  to  be  a  re^tfoti 
for  not  airaiitting  them  as  a  part  of  that  extended  and  united  admintstratioii 
wMcAi  yon  state  to  be  requisite.  I  did  net  consider  tlie  Mlare  of  my  recent 
endeaToors  as  a  final  bar  to  the  aocompltshmeiit  of  die  purpose  whibh  I  had 
In  Tiew,  if  it  could  hare  been  obtainea  on  those  principles  of  fairness  and 
eqnality,  trithoot  which,  it  can  neither  i>e  bonborable  to  those  who  are  eo»* 
eemed,  nor  lay  the  foundation  of  snob  a  strong  and  stable  goTcmmenty  as 
may  be  of  lasting  adTantage  to  the  cotmtry.  Bnt  I  know  of  no  farther  steps 
which  I  can  take,  that  can  be  effectnal  to  remo?e  the  difficulties  wliioh  ob» 
struct  that  desirable  end.'* 

Indignant  at  this  repulse,  the  party  made  another  desperate  attempt  to 
shake  the  royal  resolrc,  by  moving  a  declaration  of  grievances,  witbont  con* 
descending  to  speciff  what  they  were ;  and  by  expressly  catling  upon'  the 
sovereign  to  admit  the  principle,  that  he  was  bound  to  discard  &  servants, 
whenever  they  should  become  obnoxious  to  a  majority  of  tlie  house  of  com- 
mons, who,  on  their  part,  were  under  no  obligation  to  assign  arreason  for  the 
demand.  The  king  called  upon  them  for  a  statement  of  tludr  mtftkwtB,  and  a 
specification  of  oflTences ;  in  reply  to  which,  they  sadd,  ^  We  have  made  no 
charge  agmnst  any  of  them,  because  it  is  their  removal,  and  not  their  ponisli- 
ment,  wMoh  we  have  desired."  Between  a  dismissal  and  a  puiiisbmeiit,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  a  distinction  i  but  the  arrogance  of  the  faetiop,  in  de* 
mending  of  the  king  to  abandon  the  universal  rule  of  equity  which  equally 
binds  states  and  individuals,  was  so  Uagrant,  that  many membenrwho  bad 
hitherto  gone  on  with  the  opposition,  now  receded,  and  the  new  resoistioa 
passed  only  by  a  single  vote. 

This  difision  was  a  death-blow  to  the  party ;  but  theti  complete  hmailia- 
tlon  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  10th  of  March  the  mutiny  bill  was  sulTered  to 
pass,  aiKl  OU  the  34th,  tbe  parliament  was  prorogued  hy  the  king  in  person, 
who  made  a  very  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  **  I  can  liavo  no  other  oh)ect| 
but  to  preserve  the  true  principles  of  our  tree  and  happy  constitution,  and  to 
employ  the  powers  intrusted  to  me  by  law  fbr  the  only  end  for  which  'tliey 
were  given,  the  good  df  my  people.*'  The  next  day  a  dissolution  took  places 
by  proclamation ;  and  thus  that  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation  which  the  oppo* 
sitiott  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  avoid,  though,  at  tho  same  time,  they 
boasted  of  their  popularity.  The  issue  proved  the  futiiity  6f  tliebr  prstea* 
sions,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  Ungdom,  interests  were  overthrown,  which 
had  hiihertd  been  deemed  immoveable,  and,  on  the  whole,  above  one  hundred 
and  sixtv  of  the  old  members  were  rejected,  solely  on  account  of  the  part  wliiell 
they  had  recerntly  acted  in  the  house  of  commons.  On  the  18fli  of  May  the 
new  paiiiament  met,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  ministerial  interest  was 
immediatelv  felt,  in  tbe  addresset  6f  thanks  moved  to  the  king,  for  having, 
by  hit  fortitode,  saved  the  constitution,  under  oircumstances  of  great  and 
unprecedented  danger. 

The  most  severe  contett  during  the  late  genetnl  tslection,  was  that  for 
Westminster,  where  the  candidates  were  lord  Hood,  Mr.  Fox,  and  sir  Cedi 
Wrty ;  but  the  struggle  lay  between  the  two  last  candidhtes.  At  the  end  of 
tbe  poll,  ihstead  of  returning  Mt.  Fox,  who  bad  a  clear  majority  in  bis 
favour,  the  hfgh-beiliflT  granted  a  scnittny,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
eight  months  elapsed  befbre  the  snccessfbl  candidate  could  take  bis  seat  for 
Westminster,  after  vhcating  that  for  the  Scotch  borough  of  Kirkwall*  For 
thia  procrastination,  the  high-bdliirwas  called  to  account,  and,  in  an  notion 
brought  against  him,  was  cast  In  two  timusand  pounds  damages. 

On  the  31st  of  June,  the  ministers  brought  forward  several  resolutknit,  on 
wfaicb  was  founded  the  Commutatidn  act,  so  named  from  its  providing,  by  a 
tax  upon  windows,  for  a  proportionate  redeetion  In  the  impost  upon  tensi 
The  chief  Inducement  alleged  for  this  measure  was,  the  Increase  of  smoggling; 
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the  qnanCitjp  of  tern  aetaally  oontamed  -to  the  kiogdom  at  that  tiney  heiag 
proved  to  be  more  than  dovUe  what  waa  aold  by  the  India  oompanj.  To 
rBoomiDend  the  proposed  plan  still  farther,  it  was  asserted,  that  a  great  saTiof 
woold  be  made  oy  the  redaction  of  a  namber  of  revenue  officers ;  and  that 
there  would,  moreover,  be  a  considerable  addition  made  to  the  tonnage  of 
shipping  employed  in  the  Bast  India  commeroe.  The  bill,  notwithstanding 
these  reasons  in  its  favoor,  was  vagoroosly  opposed  iji  its  progress  through 
parliament ;  but  it  obtained  the  royal  assent,  and  was  followed  by  two  othem, 
one  in  favour  of  the  East  India  dompaay,  enabling  tbem  to  divide  an  in- 
terest of  eight  per  cent  on  their  capital ;  and  the  other,  granting  tbem  a 
farther  respite  of  duties  then  owing  to  the  exchequer ;  with  allowance  to 
accept  bills  beyond  the  amount  prescribed  by  former  acts,  and  also  permis- 
sion to  settle  their  future  dividends.  These  steps  were  preliminary  to  the 
Important  act,  *'  For  the  better  governing  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
company ;"  which  was  only  a  modification  of  that  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  by  Mr^  Pitt,  in  the  •  preceding  parliament.  In  the  first  place,  a 
board  of  control  was  established,  consisting  of  commissioners  nomioated  by 
theUng  from  the  members  of  the  privy-council ;  and  authorised  to  superior 
tend. ami  check  die  operations  of  the  company,  civil  or  military,  in  the  £ast ; 
with  a  right  of  investigating  their  papers  at  home,  and  all  despatches  received 
by  them  from  abroad.  The  court  of  directors,  by  tliis  act,  was  also  resu  ained 
from  sending  any  orders  or  instructions  to  India,  without  previously  com- 
mutticating  the  same  to  the  board ;  though  the  latter,  in  cases  of  emergency^ 
was  empowered  to  transmit  their  own  orders  thither,  subject  to  no  revise  or 
inspection  whatever*  The  appointment  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  by 
this  act  vested  in  the  crown,  together  with  the  power  of  removing  the  governor- 
general,  president,  or  a  member  of  the  eouncil,  in  any  of  the  settlements  of  the 
company.  The  governor-general  and  council  of  Bengal  were  hereby  vested 
with  entire  anthority  over  the  other  presidencies,  in  all  matters  relating  to 
traBshctions  with  the  native  powers,  and  in  the  application  of  the  revenues 
and  forces.  The  other  parts  of  the  bill  embraced  various  particulars  for 
the  regnlation  of  the  internal  concerns  of  lndia»  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  court  of  justice  for  the  prosecution  of  crimes  committed  in  the  Bast. 
This  bm  was  enconntered  by  a  furious  opposition,  who  left  not  a  single  part 
cxf  it  noassailed ;  notwithstanding  which,  it  went  triumphantly  through  both 
houses  by  great  majorities.  At  the  end  of  June,  the  budget  was  brought  for- 
ward, containing  a  loan  of  six  millions,  with  some  new  taxes,  which  expe- 
rienced a  very  favourable  reception,  and  the  minister  received  many  compli- 
ments from  all  sides  on  his  financial  abilities.  A  motion  was  soon  afterwards 
made  for  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland  to  the  heirs  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1746 ;  which  passed  the  com- 
mons without  opposition ;  bat  in  the  upper  house  it  was  resisted  by  the  chancel- 
lor Thnrlow,  whose  objeotioos,  however,  were  overruled,  and  the  bill  received 
the  roysl  assent  On  the  20th  of  August  this  session  of  parliament  ended. 

The  state  of  Ireland  at  this  period  was  extremely  interesting,  and  exhibited 
an  ap^oarance  indicative  of  im|portant  changes.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1783,  a  representative  meeting  of  the  volunteers  was  held  at  Dnngan- 
non,  where  it  was  agreed  to  hold  another  assembly  of  convention,  as  it  was 
called,  in  November  following,  at  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
a  plan  of  parliamentary  reform.  At  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  Flood,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  and  celebrated  for  his  oratory  and 
gatriotism,  brought  the  subject  forward,  in  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
ill  **  For  the  more  equal  representation  of  the  people."  This  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  eighty,  and  both  houses  concurred  in  an  address  to 
the  king,  expressing  the  happiness  they  eiyoyed  under  his  government,  and 
their  resolution  to  support  the  constitution  witli  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The 
oosvention  of  delegates,  upon  this,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  king,  of  an 
opposite  tendency,  stating,  that  tbeir  wish  for  the  remedying  of  certain  per- 
versions in  the  parliamentary  representation,  ought  cot  to  be  imputed  to  a 
spirit  of  innovation,  but  to  a  desire  of  upholding  the  constitution,  and  of 
cementing  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
.   In  March,  I784»  Mr.  Flood  renewed  his  motion,  which,  however,  was  agam 
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i«)eot0d  by  ah  ovehvMming  majority.  The  defeat  el  tliia  measare  prodvoM 
another  meeting  of  reformers  at  Dttblin,  on  the  7tb  of  Jone>  when  a  petitiotf 
to  the  lung  waa  resolved  npon ;  together  with  an  address  to  the  people,  iu: 
which  it  was  proposed  that  fire  persons  shoold  be  elected  from  every  county^ 
oity,  luid  great  town,  to  meet  at  the  capital,  under  the  name  of  the  **  National 
Congress."  This  ominous  sound  excited  the  alarm  of  government  to  suoh  a 
d^ree,  that  proeeediogs  were  instantly  adopted  to  guard  against  the  appre- 
hended danger.  Accordingly,  the  attorney-general  for  Ireland  sent  a  letter 
to  the  sheriflfs  of  the  eity  of  Dublin,  threatening  them  with  an  official  prose*- 
cntion,  if  suoh  an  assembly  was  suffered  to  take  place.  At  the  same  time, 
the  high-sheriff  of  (he  oonnty  of  Dublin  was  proceeded  against  in  the  court 
of  king's  beneh,  for  having  presided  at  an  assembly  of  delegates,  for  which  he 
was  sentenoed  to  a  fine  and  short  imprisonment.  Some  o&er  magistrates  in 
different  counties  were  prosecuted  on  the  same  account ;  as  also  were  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  newspapers  in  which  the  proceedings  and  reso- 
fatioos  of  illegal  meetings  were  advertised.  In  spite  of  these  rigorous  mea« 
sures,  the  congress  met  on  the  25ih  of  October,  and  passed  several  resoln- 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  which  were  determined  upon  at  the  former 
assembly.  In  addition  to  this  cause  of  discontent,  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  greatly  agitated  by  the  depressed  state  of  their  man ufact ores ;  and  the 
rejection  of  a  plan  proposed  in  their  parliament  during  this  session,  for  lay- 
ing protecting  duties  on  all  srtioles  of  drapery  imported  into  that  kingdom* 
raised  a  ferment,  which  broke  out  in  some  serious  riots  in  Dublin ;  but  by  the 
interposition  of  the  guards,  order  was  restored  without  the  loss  of  any  lives. 

CHAP.  LXVII. 

George  IIL  (continued.)— a.  d.  1784  to  1780* 

Aaoi7T  this  time,  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  greatly  endangered  by  the 
conduct  of  the  emperor  Joseph  towards  thcstates  of  Holland.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  reduced  condition  to  which  the  Dutch  government  had  been 
brought  by  the  late  war,  and  particularly  of  the  dissensions  into  which  the 
eountry  was  thrown  by  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  stadtholderate,  his 
imperial  majesty  laid  claim  to  the  country  of  Maestricht,  and  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt.  In  Aprils  1784,  the  slates-general  sent  deputies  to  Brus- 
sels, for  the  purpose  of  settling  these  disputes ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  in  that  city,  the  Austrian  forces  entered  Holland,  and 
made  themselves  masters,  without  resistance,  of  the  old  Fort  Lillo ;  which 
hostile  measure  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  the  barriers,  and  different 
attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt.  Matters  having  gone  thus 
fiir.  the  negotiations  at  Brussels  were  broken  off,  the  imperial  ambassador 

Snitted  the  Hague,  and  an  Austrian  army  was  about  to  march  into  the 
^oteh  territories,  when  the  French  court  interfered,  and  prevented  further  hos- 
tilities; thougli  not  before  the  people  of  Holland  had  broken  one  of  their  dykes, 
and  inundated  the  country.  At  length  the  dispute  terminated,  and  a  defini- 
tive treaty  was  conclnded  at  Paris,  by  which  it  was.  settled,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Scheldt,  from  Antwerp  to  the  Saftingen,  should  belong  to  the  emperor, 
bat  that  from  thence  to  the  sea,  the  right  of  navigation  should  remain  with 
the  Dutch.  Thus  was  prevented  that  object  which  had  been  so  much  desired 
by  the  imperialists,  of  making  Antwerp  a  free  port.  Besides  this  point,  the 
Dutch  also  retained  the  country  round  Maestncht ;  but  not  without  the  pay- 
ment of  a  considerable  sum,  which  replenished  the  almost  exhausted  treasury 
of  the  emperor.  That  eccentric  monarch  also  conceived,  at  this  period,  an- 
other project,  in  which,  however,  he  met  with  still  worse  success.  This  was, 
the  proposed  exchange  of  the  Low  Countries  for  the  electorate  of  Bavaria ;  a 
measure  which.  If  it  could  have  been  carried  into  effect,  would  have  greatly  en- 
riched his  Austrian  dominions.  But  the  scheme  having  alarmed  several  of  the 
German  princes,  they  (gladly  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who,  old  as  he  was,  became  the  head  of  the  confederation, 
and  made  such  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  that  the  emperor  reliiiquiriied 
the  design,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  was  prevented. 
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n^  Bij^tfih  pidiamettl,  ftfter  Ibci  receti^  met  tgiUa  oopllia  tfHiof  J«MHyv 
178ft»  w)nmi  tho  piioelpal  featnre  «f  tbe.  loyal  tpfiMbfraa,  tke  riwiwitiniil 
ialefooorve  betweea  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland,  Thb  lobjeot  ooevpieA 
a  eonalderable  part  of  the  seiAioa;  and  after,  niaeh  eiaminaflon  ,eC  «i]» 
denoe  at  the  bar  o£  the  honae,  the  ministry  brcmght  ibrvard  aiuMii^  pwnmai 
tiona,  which  were  classed  ander  two  headst  irst»  the  importation  of  the  pro* 
daoe  of  oar  colonies  in  America  and  tlie  West  Indiei*  throosh  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain ;  seoondly ,  n  mutoal  exchange  betweea  the.  two  eo«ntriea»  of 
their  respective  prodactions  and  mannfactares  opon  eqnal  teroM*  Theso 
eonoessiotts  occasioned  sp  mnch  opposition  from  vario«Sk.comnierDial  in- 
terests, that  several  amendments  and.  additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
tiiem  bj  Mr.  Pitt»  the  principal  of  which  were,  that  whatever  oavigalion  laws 
the  British  parUamoit  should  hereafter  enact,  the  same  should  be  passed  by 
that  of  Ireland ;  that  there  should  not  be  imported  throng  that  island  into 
Great  -Britain,  any  of  the  commodities  of  tne  West  Indies,  exoept  svob  as 
were  the  growth  of  oor  own  cdonies*  and  that  Ireland  shonld  not  trade  to 
any  country  beyond  th^  Cape  of. Good  Hope,  and  the  .stseichts  of  Magellan, 
.to  the  detriment  of  the  East  India  Companf .  The  bill,  inofuding  these  pen* 
positions^  having  been  read  once  in  the  Bnglish  boose  of  commons,  was  trans* 
mitted  by  the  privy-eooncil  to  Ireland,  wliere  it  created  such  a  lerment,  tfai^ 
notwithstanding  the  miyoritv  of  nine  in  iu  favour,  ministers  thonglit  it 
most  prudent  to  let  it  proceed  do  farther.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  UiA  na- 
tional congress  met  at  Dublin,  attended  by  above  two  hundred  delegates ; 
and  in  May,  Mr.  Flood  renewed  hisnietion  for  the  reform  of  parliaawnt,  with 
the  same  success  as  before.  Associations  were  now  fonned  in  every  part  of 
that  kingdom,  hostile  to  tbe  British  supremacy,  and  bearing  a  very  near 
resemblance  to  those  provincial  assemblies  which  laid  tbe  foundation  of  the 
American  indepeodcnce, .  Xbcpriocipal  re8oIutions.oC  the  Irish  meetings  went 
to  the  prohibitiOD  of  all  articles  of  Eoglish  manufacture ;  and  those  merchants 
in  Dublin  who  were  reluctant  to  comply  with  the  general  fleotiment,  became 
eiposed  to  the  vengeance  of  tbe  mob,  m  consequence  of  which,  parties  of  sol- 
diers were  distributed  throughout  the  city,  to  preserve  property,  and  restrain 
the  populace.  

The  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  eqgaged  mnch  of  the  conaideratton  of  par- 
liament during  this  session.  This  was  one  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  new  board  of  control  had  been  devoted,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  that  body  the  court  of  directors  drew  up  orders  to  be  sent 
to  the  committee  at  Madras,  for  the  investigation  of  these  debts,  ne  board, 
however,  disapproved  of  these  orders,  and  caused  a  new  letter  to  be  framed, 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  creditors  were  expressly  acknowledged,  and  a 
period  for  the  payment  assigned,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Carnatic.  The 
matter  was  now  brought  under  ihe  notice  of  tlie  house  of  lords,  on  a  motioa 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  for  copies  or.  extracts  of  all  orders  or  letters  issued  by 
tbe  directors,  conformably  to  the  new  act.  A  debate  ensued,  and  the  motion 
was  negatived ;  as  also '  was  another  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  reform  in  parliamentrwas  again  brought 
forward  on  the  .18th  of  April ;  and  the  plan  recommended  was,  to  transfer  the 
right  of  having  representatives,  from  thirty-six  decayed  boroughs,  to  the 
counties,  and  those  principal  towns  which  do  not  send  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  motion,  though  ably  discussed,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
sevepty-fonr* 

A  treaty  of  alliance  was  entered  into  this  year,  between  France  and  Hol- 
land,, by  which  the  former  gained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  the  Dutch 
counsels.  The  effect  of  this  influence  was  soon  seen  in  the  attempts  made 
by  the  republicans  to  get  rid  of  the  stadtholderate.  The  states  of  Holland 
deprived  tbe  prince  of  Orange  of  the  government  of  the  Hague,  and  bis  body- 

Sard,  in  consequence  of  which  that  prince  withdrew  to  Breda,  and  sent  hi» 
oily  to  West  Frieslaod.  Upon  this,  the  states  proceeded  to  discharge  the 
soldiers  from  their  oath  of  fidelitv  to  tbe  stadtholder,  and. took  from  th» 
prince  fit  military  honours.  His  highness,  who  had  removed  to  MiddleborfTy 
then  went  to  Guelderiand,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  adgaeent  provineee^f 
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Utreeht^  he  liad  matty  adtierenta.  Thus  ttooid  the  postnre  of  affairs  in  that 
ooantry,  when  the  venerable  Frederie,  Idni^  of  Prastia,  interposed  on  behalf 
of  the  prioce,  who  was  bis  nephew ;  bat  so  little  were  his  remonstrances 
legarded,  that  the  refractory  states  actually  began  to  take  measures  for  war* 
like  operations. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1786,  the  British  parliament  asHemhled,  and  when 
tiie  usual  address  of  thanks  to  the  king  was  moved,  Mr.  Fox  seized  the 
opportunity  of  censuring  the  conduct  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  suffering 
the  French  influence  to  preponderate  over  the  councils  of  the  Dutch  republic. 
That  great  orator  then  entered  into  a  wide  field  of  argument,  to  shew  the 
oeoessity  of  our  forming  continental  alliances ;  in  which  be  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  no  less  strenuously  endeavoured  to  maintain,  that  the  true  interest 
of  this  country  lay  in  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  Thus  men  of  the 
strongest  minds  fluctuate  in  their  judgment  accosding  to  circumstances,  and 
the  political  doctrine  which  at  one  period  they  regard  as  incontrovertible, 
beeomes,  under  new  impressions,  inconsistent  and  dangerous.  Within  a 
short  space  of  time  after  this,  the  eloquent  assertor  of  the  right  and  duty  of 
Britain  to  meddle  with  the  internal  concerns  of  foreign  states,  attacked  the 
minister  for  adopting  that  very  line  of  policy  which  he  had  himself  recom* 
mended.  The  first  subject  of  moment  that  came  under  the  consideration  of 
the  house  of  commons  this  session,  was  the  plan  proposed  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  as  roaster-general  of  the  ordnance,  for  erecting  fortifications  to 
^otect  the  important  naval  arsenals  of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth.  On 
bringing  forward  the  estimate  of  the  measure,  accompanied  by  a  motion  for 
carrying  it  into  effect,  an  interesting  debate  arose,  the  result  of  which  was, 
an  equal  division  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  on  each  side.  The 
speaker  then,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  gave  his  casting  vote  against  the 
proposition,'and  tiie  scheme  was  in  consequence  abandoned. 

On  tbe  39th  of  March,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  bis  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  by  setting  apart,  yearly,  the  sum  of  one  million  out  of  the  pub- 
lie  revenue,  to  constitute  a  sinking  fund.  Tbe  minister  calculated,  that  the 
iaterest  of  the  stock  purchased  by  these  means,  and  suffered  to  accnmnlato 
at  a  compound  rate,  would,  with  tbe  annuities  occasionally  falling  in,  leave, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  a  surplus  of  four  millions,  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  exigencies  of  tbe  state.  The  principle  of  this  measure  was  generally 
admitted,  and  though  objections  were  made  to  some  parts  of  the  plan,  the 
hill  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  This  cele- 
brated act  was  followed  by  another,  for  transferring  certain  duties  on  foreign 
wines,  from  the  customs  to  the  excise.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  change, 
were  the  necessity  of  putting  a  check  upon  smuggling,  and  of  suppressing 
the  illicit  practice  which  too  extensively  prevailed,  not  only  of  adulterating 
wines,  but  of  manufacturing  spurious  liquors  which  were  sold  under  that 
denomination. 

This  bill  was  followed  by  another,  appointing  commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  landed  estates  of  the  crown. 
Some  opposition  was  set  up  against  this  institution,  but  tbe  motion  for  it 
passed,  and  tbe  board  has  ever  since  continued  to  act.  By  far  the  most 
important  business  of  the  session,  however,  was  that  which  produced  the 
memorable  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  17th  of  February,  Mr. 
Burke  brought  the  subject  forward  in  a  prolix  detail  of  the  history  of  Indian 
affairs,  from  the  commencement  of  lord  Clive's  administration;  to  the  reports 
of  the  committees,  and  the  resolutions  founded  upon  them  by  the  comorons. 
Having  taken  this  survey  of  tbe  case,  with  a  view  to  an  impeachment,  Mr. 
Burke  proceeded  to  move  for  papers,  on  which  to  grround  his  articles  of  accusa- 
tion. Most  of  these  were  granted  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
plaoe,  charged  Warren  Hastings,  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  with  sun- 
dry high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Nine  articles  were  then  rxhibiled,  and  in  the 
following  week,  thirteen  more  were  produced.  On  the  26th,  a  petition  from 
Mr.  Hastings  was  presented  to  the  house,  praying  to  be  heard  in  his  defence, 
and  to  be  allowed  a  copy  of  his  accusation,  which  was  granted ;  and  the  1st 
of  May  appointed  for  his  appearhnee.  The  hearing  took  up  three  days ;  and, 
on  the  1st  of  inne,  Burke  entered  into  his  6rst  charge,  which  related  to  the 
22.  dx 
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Rohilla  war.  After  t  laminoiu  ipoeeli,  in  which  the  orator  displayed  all  the 
powers  of  his  extraordinary  mind,  the  hoose  came  to  a  resolatiai,  that  the 
condoct  of  the  accused  was  jostilied  by  the  circumstances  in  whii^  he  was 
placed  ;  and  thos  the  primary  article  of  accasation  fell  to  the  groamL  On 
the  13th  of  Jane,  Mr.  Fox  introdaced  the  charge  respecting  the  expulsion  of 
Cheit  Sing,  the  ngah  of  Benares ;  and  though  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Hastings 
clearly  proved  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  case  but  what  was  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  Eastern  laws,  and  that  the  deposed  chief  was  a  dependant 
on  the  Company,  so  littlo  was  the  history  of  India  known  at  this  time,  that 
the  resolation,  to  make  the  article  a  ground  of  impeachment,  was  carried  by 
a  miyorlty  of  forty.  This  decision  struck  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  with 
astonishment,  for  they  had  been  led  to  expect  a  very  different  result ;  but 
they  were  mere  chagrined  at  finding  that  the  minister  had  voted  with  the 
majority.  Many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  admirers,  and  some  of  his  colleagues  too,  were 
not  less  surprised  andxoncemed  upon  this  occasion.  Lord  Thuriow's  indig- 
nation was  roused  very  high,  and  it  required  some  address  to  keep  him  from 
throwing  up  the  seals.  The  excuse  which  the  minister  made  to  his  private 
friends,  was,  that  he  conceived  the  prosecution  would  overwhelm  the  mana- 

Sin  in  disgrace,  and  speedily  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  the  accused  party, 
ut  in  this  idea  he  was  mistaken ;  and  tiie  enemies  of  Mr.  Hastings  having 
gained  their  object  thus  far,  were  resolved  to  push  matters  to  tlM  ntmost 
extremity,  by  embarrassment  and  protraction. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceedinfri,  Mr.  Dundas  brought  in  a  bill  to  aoMad 
the  act  of  his  coadjutor,  for  regulating  the  government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
paqy.  By  this  supplementary  enactment,  it  was  provided  that  the  governor^ 
general  should  also  enjoy  the  office  of  commander-in-chief;  have  the  right 
of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  council ;  and  be  empowered  to  decide  npon 
all  measures,  whether  agreeable  to  the  judgment  of  that  board  or  not  This 
bill  experienced  considerable  resistance  in  both  houses;  notwithstanding 
which,  by  ministerial  influence  It  was  carried,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  ses* 
sion  on  the  11th  of  July,  received  the  royal  sanction. 

During  the  same  month,  a  convention  was  agreed  to  in  London,  betwee* 
the  Spanish  and  English  governments,  by  their  representatives,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  a<ynsting  some  differences  respecting  tiie  boundaries  within  whidh 
the  cutting  of  logwood  and  mahogany  should  be  carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras, and  along  the  Mos(|uito  shore.  After  much  discussion,  Eni^and  recog- 
nized the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  those  territories ;  while,  on  the 
part  of  that  power,  a  more  extended  line  of  demarcation  was  granted  to  Ae 
British  settlers,  than  they  had  before  possessed.  A  still  more  important 
treaty  was  concluded  soon  after,  between  France  and  England ;  the  primaij 
object  of  which  was,  the  reception,  upon  certain  conditions,  of  the  eommodi* 
ties  of  each  country  into  the  ports  of  the  other.  Hitherto,  the  jeakKwy  of 
trade,  by  the  imposition  of  higfh  duties  and  other  exactions,  had  almost  pro- 
eluded  any  commercial  intercourse  between  the  rival  nations ;  but  now  a 
more  enlightened  poliey  began  to  operate  for  their  reciprocal  advantage ;  and 
one  proof  of  the  ascendancy  of  liberal  principles  was  given  bv  the  French 

government,  in  the  abrogation,  as  far  as  related  to  Bntish  snbieets,  of  the 
arbarous  droit  d'aubaine,  by  which  the  personal  property  of  all  for^gners 
dying  in  that  country,  was  considered  as  oelonging  to  the  crown. 

Public  sensibility  was  much  affected  this  summer,  by  the  attempt  of  a 
female  maniac  uppn  the  life  of  the  king.  On  the  2d  of  August,  as  his  mi^esty 
was  stepping  out  of  his  private  carriage  at  the  gardeii*gate  of  St.  James's 
palace,  a  decently  dressed  female  held 'out  a  paper,  and  when  the  king 
extended  his  hand  to  receive  it,  a  blow  was  aimed  at  his  breast  wi^  a  knife. 
Though  the  king  warded  off  the  stroke,  the  woman  was  about  to  repeat  it, 
when  she  was  prevented  frmn  effecting  her  object  by  one  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard.  A  council  was  immediatelv  convened;  but  the  insanity  of  the 
woman,  whose  name  was  Margaret  Nicholson,  appeared  so  manifest,  that, 
instead  of  sending  her  to  trial,  she  was  consigned  to  the  hospital  of 
Bethlehem,  where  she  lived  many  years.  The  fortitude  and  humanity 
of  bis  majesty  were  on  this  occasion  remarkably  conspicuous.  When  first 
assaulted,  the  king  drew  back,  and  said,  *'  What  does  the  woman  mean  T 
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At  that  monent,  the  yeoman  discoveriiig  the  weapon,  ezelaimed»  '*  It  ha 
kaile  V*  when  the  kin|^,  with  the  greatest  ealmneie,  ohserved,  **  I  am  not  hart ; 
take  eare  of  the  poor  woman ;  she  is  mad  ;  do  not  hart  her/' " 

The  news  of  this  attempt  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  pnblic  mind  at 
large,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  empire  that  did  not  join  in  con- 
gratnlating  their  sovereign  on  his  providential  escape. 

Among  the  foreign  OGcarrenoes  of  this  year,  the  death  of  Frederic,  com- 
monly called  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  merits  notice.  This  celebrated  monarch, 
whose  milituy  fame,  at  one  period,  extended  over  the  whole  world,  closed 
his  career  at  Potsdam,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1780,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  the  Third.  Bonndless  as 
fab  ambition  had  been  during  the  former  part  of  his  eventful  reign,  his  latter 
years  were  marked  by  moderation ;  and,  while  he  watched  over  the  liberties 
of  Germany  with  proper  attention,  he  devoted  his  priocipal  care  to  the  arts 
of  peaoci  and  the  improvement  of  his  dominions. 


CHAP.  LXYIII. 

ObOROB  IIL  (CONTINUBD.)— a.  d.  1787  to  1789. 

On  the  9d  of  January,  1787,  the  British  parliament  commenced  its  sitting, 
«fler  a  very  protracted  recess ;  and  the  first  measare  of  importance  that  camn 
jnder  consideration,  was  the  commercial  treaty  recently  concluded  with 
France.  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  the  advantages  that  were 
likely  to  result  from  such  an  intercourse  of  trade,  to  both  countries,  and  con- 
doded  with  moving  a  resolution,  that  all  articles  which  were  of  the  growth  or 
manofaetnre  of  the  Buropean  dominions  of  the  French  monarch,  and  not  spe- 
cified in  the  tarif  of  the  treaty,  should  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  on  the  pay- 
ment of  equal  duties  with  those  charged  on  the  same  kinds  of  goods  brought 
ftom  other  countries.  Mr.  Fox,  though  he  could  not  combat  the  general 
prineiple  on  which  the  treaty  was  founded,  argued  strenuously  for  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  this  country,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  France.  In  conformity  with  this  position,  the  basis  of  which  was 
mere  assnmption,  he  attacked  tlie  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  proposed  an 
ainendment  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  without  success ;  and  the  original 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one.  The  minister  fol- 
lowed np  this  resolution,  by  moving  that  the  wines  of  France  be  imported, 
anbject  to  the  same  duties  as  those  of  Portugal.  This  also  was  combated 
vrith  great  energy,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  old  ally,  and  repugnant 
to  an  eaisting  treaty  with  that  state.  The  resolution,  however,  was  carried, 
and  the  measure  having  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses,  a  concurrent 
address  of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  king,  for  having  entered  into  a  con- 
nexion so  favourable  to  the  manufacturing  interests. 

About  the  same  time,  a  singular  dispute  arose  in  the  house  of  lords, 
relative  to  the  privileges  of  the  Scotch  peerage.  Two  members  of  the 
sixteen  representatives,  the  earl  of  Abercorn  and  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
having  recently  been  created  Bnglish  peers,  it  became  a  question  whether 
they  could,  after  that,  continue  to  sit  in  an  elective  capacity,  as  well  as  hold 
their  hereditary  seats.  Lord  Stormont  holding  that  they  could  not,  made  a 
motion  accordingly,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  lord  Loughborough ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chancellor  as  vigorously  maintained  that  both 
characters  were  compatible.  The  house,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
motion ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  by  the  creation  of  the  earl  of  Abercorn  as 
^scount  Hamilton,  and  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry  as  baron  Douglas,  in 
Bngland,  there  were  two  vacancies^  in  the  representation  of  the  peerage  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  26th  of  February,  produced  his 
great  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise ;  a  measure  of 
Incredible  labour  and  detail,  but  of  infinite  advantage  in  commerce,  by  facili- 
tating and  simplifying  the  intricacies  attendant  on  mercantile  transactions, 
and  Uie  settiement  of  duties.  A  few  trifling  objections  were  made  to  some 
particulars  of  the  measure,  bat  they  were  overruled;  and  when  the  bill 
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Eohilla  war.  After  a  lamlnoua  ipeeeli,  in  whieh  the  orator  diiplayed  all  tBe 
powerg  of  his  extraordinary  mind,  the  booie  came  to  a  reaolntion^  tbat  tbe 
condact  of  the  aconsed  was  jnatified  bj  the  eircnmstanoet  in  whieh  be  was 
placed  ;  and  thai  tbe  primary  article  of  acoatation  fell  to  the  i^ond.  On 
the  13th  of  Jane,  Mr.  Fox  introdaced  Uie  charge  respecting  the  expnlsjon  of 
Cheit  Sing,  the  nyah  of  BenHres ;  and  thoagh  the  adrocates  of  Mr.  Hastings 
elearly  proved  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  case  bot  what  was  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  Eastern  laws,  and  tbat  the  deposed  chief  was  a  dependant 
on  the  Company,  so  little  was  tbe  history  of  India  known  at  this  time,  tbat 
the  resolation,  to  make  the  article  a  ground  of  impeachment,  was  carried  bjr 
amigority  of  forty.  This  decision  stmck  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings  witli 
astonishment,  for  they  had  been  led  to  expect  a  very  different  resnlt ;  hot 
the^  were  more  chagrined  at  finding  that  the  minister  bad  TOted  with  the 
majority.  Many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  admirers,  and  some  of  his  colleagoes  too,  were 
not  less  surprised  andxsoncemed  upon  this  occasion.  Lord  Tbnrlow's  indig- 
nation  was  ronsed  very  high,  and  it  required  some  address  to  keep  bim  from 
throwing  np  the  seals.  Tbe  excuse  which  tbe  minister  made  to  bis  private 
friends,  was,  that  he  conceived  tbe  prosecution  would  overwhelm  tbe  mana- 

Sers  in  disgrace,  and  speedily  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  tiie  accused  party, 
tut  in  this  idea  be  was  mistaken ;  and  tiie  enemies  of  Mr.  Hastings  having 
gained  their  object  thus  far,  were  resolved  to  push  matters  to  ihe  utmost 
extremity,  by  embarrassment  and  protraction. 

In  the  course  of  these  proceediof^s,  Mr.  Dnndas  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend 
tbe  act  of  bis  coadjutor,  for  regulating  the  government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
paqy.  By  this  supplementary  enactment,  it  was  provided  tbat  tbe  governor^ 
general  should  also  enjoy  the  office  of  commander-in-chief;  have  tbe  right 
of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  council ;  and  be  empowered  to  decide  upon 
all  measures,  whether  agreeable  to  the  judgment  of  that  board  or  not.  TUs 
bill  experienced  considerable  resistence  in  both  houses;  notwithstanding 
which,  by  ministerial  influence  it  was  carried,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion on  the  11th  of  July,  received  the  royal  sanction. 

During  the  same  month,  a  convention  was  agreed  to  in  London,  between 
the  Spanish  and  English  governments,  by  their  representetives,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  some  differences  respecting  the  boundaries  vritbin  wUdi 
the  cutting  of  logwood  and  mahogany  should  be  carried  on  in  tbe  bay  of  Hon* 
doras,  and  along  the  Mos(|uito  shore.  After  much  discussion,  England  reoQg^ 
nized  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  those  territories ;  wiiile»  on  tbe 
part  of  tbat  power,  a  more  extended  line  of  demarcation  was  granted  to  tibo 
British  settlers,  than  they  had  before  possessed.  A  still  more  important 
treaty  was  concluded  soon  after,  between  France  and  England ;  the  primary 
object  of  which  was,  the  reception,  upon  certain  conditions,  of  tbe  eoounodi* 
ties  of  each  countrjr  into  the  porte  of  tbe  other.  Hitherto,  the  jealoosy  of 
trade,  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  and  other  exactions,  bad  almost  pre- 
eluded  any  commercial  intercourse  between  the  rival  nations ;  but  now  a 
more  enlightened  policy  began  to  operate  for  their  reciprocal  advantege ;  and 
one  proof  of  the  ascendancy  of  liberal  principles  was  given  bv  tbe  French 
government,  in  the  abrogation,  as  far  as  related  to  British  sobiecte,  of  tbe 
barbarous  droit  d'anbaine,  by  whieh  tbe  personal  property  of  all  foreigners 
dying  in  that  country,  waa  considered  as  oelonging  to  tbe  crown* 

Public  sensibility  was  much  affected  this  summer,  by  tbe  attempt  of  a 
female  maniac  uppn  tbe  life  of  the  king.  On  the  2d  of  August,  as  bis  mijesty 
was  stepping  out  of  bis  private  carriage  at  tiie  garden^gate  of  St  James'a 
palace,  a  decently  dressed  female  held 'out  a  paper,  and  when  tbe  king 
extended  his  band  to  receive  it,  a  blow  was  aimed  at  bis  breast  with  a  knife. 
Though  the  king  warded  off  the  stroke,  the  woman  was  about  to  repeat  it, 
when  she  was  prevented  from  effecting  her  object  by  one  of  tbe  yeomen  of 
tbe  guard.  A  council  was  immediatelv  convened;  but  tbe  insanity  of  tbe 
woman,  whose  name  was  Marp^aret  Nicholson,  appeared  so  manifest,  that, 
instead  of  sending  her  to  trial,  she  was  consigned  to  tbe  hospital  of 
Bethlehem,  where  she  lived  manj  years.  Tbe  fortitude  and  humanity 
of  bis  majesty  were  on  this  occasion  remarkably  conspicuous.  When  first 
"lissanlted.  tbe  king  drew  back,  and  said,  **  What  does  the  woman  mean  !** 
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At  that  monent,  th«  yeoman  dlMoveriog  the  weapon,  ezetaimed,  '*  It  fi  m 
knife  I''  when  the  kin|^,  with  the  greatest  oalmneee,  ohser? ed,  ^  I  am  not  hoit ; 
tnl(e  earn  of  the  poor  woman ;  she  is  mad  ;  do  not  hart  her." ' 

The  news  of  this  attempt  made  a  great  impression  opoo  the  pnblio  mind  at 
large*  and  there  was  scarcely  a  hamlet  in  the  empire  that  did  not  join  in  con- 
gratnlating  their  so?ereign  on  his  providential  escape. 

Among  the  foreign  oconrrenoes  of  this  year,  the  death  of  Frederic,  com- 
aionly  called  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  merits  notice.  This  celebrated  monarch, 
whose  mlliUmr  fame,  at  one  period,  extended  over  the  whole  world,  closed 
lus  career  at  Potsdam,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1786,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  the  Third.  Boundless  as 
lus  ambition  had  been  during  the  former  part  of  his  eveniful  reign,  his  latter 
years  were  marked  by  moderation ;  and,  while  he  watched  over  the  liberties 
of  Germany  with  proper  attention,  he  devoted  his  principal  care  to  the  arts 
of  peaoci  and  the  improvement  of  his  dominions. 

CHAP.  LXYIII. 

GaoRGB  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1787  to  1789. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1787,  the  British  parliament  commenced  its  sitting, 
after  a  very  protracted  recess  ;  aud  the  first  measure  of  importance  that  camn 
jnder  consideration,  was  the  commercial  treaty  recently  concluded  with 
France.  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  the  advantages  that  were 
likely  to  result  firom  such  ao  intercourse  of  trade,  to  both  countries,  and  con* 
einded  with  moving  a  resolutioD,  that  all  articles  which  were  of  the  growth  or 
nannfaetnre  of  the  Buropean  dominions  of  the  French  monarch,  and  not  spe- 
cified in  the  tarif  of  the  treaty,  should  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  on  the  pay- 
ment of  equal  duties  with  those  charged  on  the  same  kinds  of  goods  brought 
ftom  other  countries.  Mr.  Fox,  though  he  could  not  combat  the  general 
principle  on  wliich  the  treaty  was  founded,  argued  strenuously  for  the  neees* 
sity  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  this  country,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  France.  In  conformity  with  this  position,  the  basis  of  which  was 
mere  assnmption,  he  attacked  tbe  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  without  success ;  and  the  original 
resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirtjr-one.  The  minister  fol- 
lowed up  this  resolution,  by  moving  that  tbe  wines  of  France  be  imported, 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  those  of  Portugal.  This  also  was  combated 
with  great  energy,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our  old  ally,  and  repugnant 
to  an  existing  treaty  with  that  state.  The  resolution,  however,  was  carried, 
and  the  measure  having  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses,  a  concurrent 
address  of  thanks  was  presented  to  tbe  king,  for  having  entered  into  a  con- 
nexion so  favourable  to  the  manufacturing  interests. 

About  the  same  time,  a  singular  dispute  arose  in  the  house  of  lords, 
relative  to  the  privileges  of  tbe  Scotch  peerage.  Two  members  of  the 
sixteen  representatives,  the  earl  of  Abercorn  and  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
having  recently  been  created  English  peers,  it  became  a  question  whether 
they  could,  after  that,  continue  to  sit  in  an  elective  capacity,  as  well  as  hold 
tbeir  hereditary  seats.  Lord  Stormont  holding  that  they  could  not,  made  a 
motion  accordingly,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  lord  Loughborough ; 
while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  chancellor  as  vigorously  maintained  that  both 
characters  were  compatible.  The  house,  however,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
motion ;  and  it  was  resolved,  that  by  the  creation  of  the  earl  of  Abercorn  as 
viscount  Hamilton,  and  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry  as  baron  Douglas,  in 
England,  there  were  two  vacancies^  in  the  representation  of  the  peerage  of 
Scotland. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  26th  of  February,  produced  his 
great  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  and  excise;  a  measure  of 
Incredible  labour  and  detail,  but  of  infinite  advantage  in  commerce,  by  facili- 
tating and  simplifying  the  intricacies  attendant  on  mercantile  transactions, 
and  the  settlement  of  duties.  A  few  trifling  objections  were  made  to  some 
particulars  of  the  measure,  but  they  were  overruled;  and  when  the  hili 
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oflfended  the  people  of  Brabant  by  bit  inoorations,  tbougbt  proper,  at  (be 
beginoiog  of  tbe  year,  to  abolish  the  old  ooartt  of  jodicatore,  and  to  inatitnte 
a  new  lystom  of  jurlspnidenee  and  etvil  government  for  those  states.  As 
these  alterations  weie  repngnant  to  the  old  oonstitntion,  known  in  Inlanders 
by  the  name  of  tbe  **  Joyous  Entry,"  tbe  people  beoame  alarmed,  and  tbe  spirit 
of  disaCTeetion  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country.  In  Brussels,  tbe  syo* 
dies  of  the  trading  oompanies  joined  in  a  memorial,  deelariag,  that  if  the 
sovereign  persisted  in  a  violation  of  tbe  articles  of  the  Joyous  Bntry,  bis  sub- 
jects were  discharged  from  their  allegiance.  Intimidated  by  this  resistance, 
tbe  Aostfian  authorities  suspended  the  imperial  edicts,  till  the  final  resoln- 
tion  of  the  monarch  could  be  known.  Instead,  however,  of  making  any  con- 
cession, the  emperor  was  about  to  send  an  army  into  Brabant ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  scenes  of  carnage  were  expected,  the  march  of  the  troops  was 
oountermanded,  and  the  Joyous  Entry,  for  tbe  present,  was  restored.  This 
sudden  change  in  the  imperial  councils  was  occasioned  by  the  declaration  of 
war,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  against  Russia ;  and,  as  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  in  alliance  with  the  latter  power,  immediate  orders  were  given  to  send  a 
large  force  into  the  field. 

At  this  time,  the  internal  state  of  France  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of 
disorganization.  The  deteriorated  condition  of  the  public  revenue,  ovring 
partly  to  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  but  chiefly  to  its  imprudence  in  join- 
ing the  Americans  agURSt  England,  rendered  some  great  financial  measures 
necessary,  to  provide  for  tbe  national  distress.  The  first  step  taken,  was  ihat 
of  calling  a  convention  of  the  notables,  or  principal  persons  belonging  to  the 
different  classes  throughout  tbe  kingdom.  This  assembly  met  at  VersaOles 
on  the  9d  of  February,  and,  in  the  course  of  tbe  proceedings,  tbe  minister, 
M.  de  Calonne,  after  laying  before  the  members  an  exact  state  of  affairs,  pro- 
posed various  sources  of  supply,  the  principal  of  which  was  one  resembling 
the  land-tax.  This  impost  was  so  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  body,  that 
^a  general  spirit  of  resentment  was  exeited  against  the  proposer  of  it,  and  be 
became  so  much  an  object  of  popular  dislike,  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  go 
into  voluntary  exile.  To  him  succeeded  M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of 
Toulouse ;  but  as  the  measures  of  that  prelate  were  not  more  acceptable  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  be  also  quittcid  France  for  Italy. 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  being  thus  forsaken  by  bis  ministers,  and  dissatisfied 
witb  the  assembly  to  whose  collective  wisdom  he  had  looked  for  support, 
dissolved  tbe  convention,  without  being  able  to  provide  any  effectual  means 
for  the  removal  of  his  dilBculties.  In  this  exigencv,  tbe  parilament  of  Paris 
recommended  to  the  monarch,  the  convocation  of  the  states*general  of  the 
kingdom,  a  measure  which  had  not  been  adopted  for  near  two  centuries.  In 
tbe  mean  time,  the  necessities  of  the  state  calling  for  an  immediate  supply,  tbe 
king  bad  recourse  to  the  usual  mode  of  raising  money  by  royal  edicts,  which 
the  parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  register;  and  for  its  contumacy  was 
banished  to  Troyes.  This  proceeding  only  increased  the  embarrassments  of 
tbe  government,  and  the  monarch,  who  wanted  talents  and  fortitude,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  revoke  tbe  sentence  which  he  had  passed,  and  also  to  irith- 
draw  Uie  offensive  edicts. 

Tbe  calm  produced  by  this  act  of  conciliation,  however,  was  of  short  dura* 
tion ;  for  tbe  wants  of  the  state  becoming  every  day  more  pressing,  the  king 
met  the  parliament  on  the  I9th  of  November,  and  produced  two  new  edicts,  one 
of  which  was  for  a  loan  of  450  millions  of  livres,  and  the  other  for  the  restoration 
of  the  protestants  to  their  civil  rights.  This  last  was  obviously  intended  to 
'render  tbe  other  more  palatable ;  but  instead  of  having  that  effect,  a  warm 
debate  arose,  in  tbe  midst  of  which,  the  king,  tired  out  by  the  delay,  interrupted 
the  proceedings,  and  insisted  upon  the  immediate  registry  of  the  act.  Tbe 
demand  was  opposed  by  tbe  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  vehement  protest ;  and 
the  parliament  followed  his  example.  In  consequence  of  this  behaviour,  tbe 
duke  was  exiled  to  one  of  bis  estates,  and  two  members  of  the  parliament 
were  sent  to  prison. 

In  conseaoence  of  the  agitated  state  of  the  continent,  parliament  was 
called  together  at  the  end  of  November,  but  the  alarm  of  war  having  by  this 
time  passed  away,  an  adjournment  again  took  place  tHl  after  the  recess.    On 
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^e  90th  of  Febra&ry,  1788,  lord  Rawdon  moved  an  address  to  bis  majesty, 
prajiog  him  to  take  ioto  consideratioD  the  serrices  of  those  captains  in  the 
nary,  uho,  on  accoont  of  their  age,  had  been  passed  over  in  the  late  general 
promotion.  A  similar  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the  lower  house,  but  the 
fate  of  both  was  the  same ;  as  it  was  considered,  if  not  unconstitutional,  jet  in- 
expedient, for  parliament  to  interfere  in  the  advancement  of  flag  officers. 

The  principal  subject  which  came  under  notice  this  session,  was  the  AfH- 
ean  slave  trade.  A  petition  for  the  abolition  of  this  iniquitous  traffic  had  been 
presented  from  the  society  of  Qaakers^in  the  preceding  year;  and  so  power- 
ful was  the  impression  made  by  that  statement,  as  to  elicit  similar  applica- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  poor  negroes  from  the  two  universities  and  other  pob- 
lie  bodies.  The  management  of  this  important  cause  was  intrusted  to  the 
eare  of  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  in  whose  absence,  on  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt  moved 
a  resolution  that  the  house  would,  in  the  ensuing  session,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstances  of  the  slave-trade.  Some  objection  being  made  to 
the  proposed  delay,  sir  William  Dolben  very  prudently  brought  forward,  aa 
a  temporary  measure  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  a  HII  for  the  regulation  of  the 
shipping  employed  in  the  African  trade,  by  restricting  the  number  of  slaves 
to  the  amount  of  tonnage.  This  measure  was  adopted,  and,  with  some 
amendments,  was  passed  into  a  law.  At  the  close  of  the  session  in  June,  the 
minister  introduced  a  proposition  for  the  rcKef  of  those  Americans,  who,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  had  suffered  on  account  of  their  loyalty.  A  jum,  amount- 
ing to  about  a  million  and  a  half,  was  accordingly  voted  for  this  purpose,  to 
be  paid  by  instalments,  and  raised  in  tlie  way  of  lottery. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  this  year,  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  began  in 
Westminster-ball,  with  a  very  imposing  effect,  the  galleries  being  crowded 
with  all  that  was  splendid  and  august  in  rank  and  fashion.  After  spending 
two  days  in  the  customary  formalities,  Mr.  Burke  opened  this  great  cause  in 
a  speech  of  uncommon  length,  but  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  by  the 
variety  of  information  which  it  imparted,  and  the  richness  of  the  language  in 
which  it  was  clothed.  The  managers  of  the  impeachment  then  stated  their 
.  intention  to  try  each  article  singly,  which  mode  of  procedure  being  objected 
to  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Hastings,  was  referred  to  the  lords,  who  equitably 
determined,  that  the  whole  of  the  charges  should  be  disposed  of  on  the  part 
of  the  proseeution,  previous  to  the  defence.  The  trial  then  went  on  till  the 
16th  of  Jane,  when  it  was  adjourned  to  a  day  after  the  ensuing  meeting  of 
parliament. 

Never  perhaps  did  England  appear  to  more  advantage  than  at  this  period : 
the  threatened  storm  of  war  had  been  providentially  averted ;  partv  feeling 
had  subsided  into  urbanity ;  trade  was  flourishing ;  and  the  finances  began  in 
consequence  to  gather  strength.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  when  suddenly  the  horison  assumed  a  Ipwring  aspect, 
and  alarming  appiehensions  were  entertained  respecting  the  king ;  tboagn  for 
some  time  the  public  were  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  malad^r  which  was 
supposed  to  threaten  his  life.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  theii'  majesties 
visited  Cheltenham,  as  well  for  amusement,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  medi- 
-cinal  waters  of  that  place.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Windsor,  rumours  of 
the  most  serious  nature  were  spread  respecting  the  health  of  the  king ;  and  at 
one  time  it  was  even  reported  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  These  fears, 
however,  were  dissipated  by  his  appearance  at  the  levee ;  but  at  the  end  of 
October,  the  fact  became  too  well  ascertained,  that  a  mental  derangement 
had  taken  place.  This  melancholy  event  produced  a  jpeneral  concern 
throughout  the  nation ;  and  a  deep  solicitude  was  I'eit  respecting  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  in  the  exigency  occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  the  executive 
government. 

Parliament  having  been  prorogued  to  the  90th  of  November,  met  on  that 
day  as  a  matter  of  course;  when  both  houses  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  royal  physicians  were  examined  by  the  privy-council, 
on  the  state  of  the  king.  Their  answers  were,  that  his  majesty  was  incapable 
of  business,  and  that,  though  there  was  a  great  probability  of  his  recovery,  it 
was  impossible  to  sav  when  the  desired  event  would  take  place.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  parliament  again  assembled,  and,  in  each  house,  a  commit* 
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tee  was  appointed  to  examioe  the  pkysieians,  whose  report  was  to  the  sane 
effect  as  hefore  stated.  This  necessary  inquiry  bein^  finished,  Mr.  Pitt 
nored  for  another  coflamittee  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  search  the 
joarnals>  and  report  precedents  of  such  proceedings  as  had  heen  adopted 
m  cases  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  being  prevented  or 
interrupted  by  infancy,  sickness,  or  infirmity.  To  this  motion  Mr.  Fox 
objected,  as  unnecessary,  it  being  his  decided  opinion,  that  whenever  the 
sovereign  became  incspable  of  discharging  the  regal  functions,  the  heir 
apparent  had  an  indisputable  right  to  take  upon  him  the  executive  power. 
This  strange  doctrine  was  treated  by  the  minister  as  bordering  very  closely 
npon  treason  to  the  constitution ;  and,  in  direct  opposition,  he  boldly  main- 
tained, that  the  heir  apparent  had  no  more  right,  in  such  an  emergency,  thaa 
any  other  subject ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  deficiency  lay  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature. 

This  important  subject  occasioned  considerable  discussion,  and  when  Mr. 
Fox  found  that  the  sense  of  the  house,  as  well  as  of  the  nation,  was  against 
him,  he  attempted  to  extricate  himself  by  getting  rid  of  the  qoestion.  The 
other  friends  of  the  prince  did  the  same,  but  the  minister  being  now  re- 
solved to  bring  the  matter  to  an  absolute  decision,  refused  to  suffer  it  to 
remain  in  a  dormant  state  of  uncertainty.  It  was  a  'point  of  great  pobSio 
interest ;  and  therefore,  though  Mr.  Pitt  was  aware  that  his  conduct  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  ascending  power,  he  nobly  determined  to  forego 
all  private  consideration,  for  the  general  benefit.  The  result  was,  the  triumph 
of  principle  over  party ;  and,  in  both  houses,  powerful  majorities  decided 
against  tne  claim  so  injudiciously  set  up  for  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  and  carried  sundry  resolutions,  stating,  that  as 
his  majesty  was  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  functions  of  royalty,  it  was  tbo 
right  and  doty  of  the  lords  and  commons  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying 
the  defect  of  the  |>ersonal  exercise  of  the  regal  authority,  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required. 

Thus  stood  this  momentous  business  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  1789,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Mr. 
Cornwall,  died,  whose  place  was  filled  up  by  the  honourable  William  Gren- 
ville.  Another  examinatiofi  of  the  physicians  now  took  place,  and  their  report 
was  favourable  to  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  king's  recovery,  thoogb  some 
of  these  gentlemen  were  much  less  sanguine  in  their  expeetations  than  others. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  be 
invested  with  the  whole  royal  authority,  as  regent,  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions and  restrictions.  The  first  was,  that  his  royal  highness  should  not  have 
the  power  of  creating  peers.  The  second,  that  he  should  not  grant  any  other 
place  or  pension  for  life,  or  in  reversion,  than  such  as,  from  its  nature,  is  so 
held ;  and  the  third,  that  he  should  have  no  power  over  the  king's  personal 
property.  In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  the  minister  proposed  two 
others;  one,  intrusting  the  queen  with  the  entire  care  of  the  person  of  the 
king  during  his  illness,  and  the  whole  authority  over  the  royal  household : 
the  second  was,  for  the  nomination  of  the  council  to  assist  her  majesty  with 
their  advice.  All  these  resolutions  were  moved  separately^  and  every  one 
produced  a  warm  debate;  the  leading  members  of  the  opposition  being 
extremely  indignant  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  regent.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the* accession  of  strength  which  that  party  had  gained,  by  the 
defection  of  some  members  who  had  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  vote  on  the 
ministerial  side,  the  resolutions  proposed  were  all  carried,  and  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  the  lords  in  a  conference  between  the  two  houses.  On  the  37th 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  prince  of 
Wales,  with  the  resolutions  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  parliament,  and  to 
ascertain  from  his  royal  highness,  whether  he  was  willing  to  accept  of  the 
regency  on  these  conditions.  This  proceeding  was  adopted  in  concurrence 
with  the  lords;  and  the  prince  returned  for  answer,  that  his  duty  to  the  king, 
Ms  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  his  respect  for  the  desires  of 
the  two  booses,  outweighing  ever^  other  consideration,  he  would  nadertake 
the  weighty  trust  proposed  to  him,  conformably  to  the  res ointioiis,  though 
sensible  of  the  diflkulties  that  mast  attend  its  ezecQtiony  in  .the  peculiar  dr- 
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oamitoiioef  in  wbiok  it  was  committMi  to'  bii  ohftrge,  and  of  which  ho  wm 
aeqoaioted  with  no  other  example.  This  business  settled,  the  next  measure 
was,  that  of  enabling  the  two  houses,  which  till  now  had  sat  merely  in  the  cap»- 
dty  of  a  conventional  parliament,  to  act  as  a  legislative  body.  For  this  pur- 
pose, earl  Camden,  the  president  of  the  council,  moved  that  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  should  be  issaed,  appointing  commissioners  to  open  the 
parliament  in  the  usual  Xorm.  This  motion  was  carried,  and,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  the  regency  hill,  containing  thirty-two  clauses ; 
but  as  it  was  not  passed  into  a  law,  a  particular  detail  of  it  in  this  pisce  is 
unnecessary.  'While  it  was  yet  pending  in  the  upper  house,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, on  the  lUth  of  the  same  month,  stated,  that  from  the  report  of  the 
physicians,  he  apprehended  there  was  no  need  for  proceeding  any  farther  with 
the  bill ;  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  lordship  acquainted  the  house,  that  he 
had,  on  that  day,  seen  his  majesty,  and  found  him  perfectly  recovered. 

Adjournments  of  the  two  houses,  in  consequence,  took  place,  till  the  lOth  of 
March,  when  the  parliament  was  regularly  opened  by  a  commission,  under 
the  sign  manual  of  his  majesty.  The  accustomed  formalities  having  been 
gone  through  with,  the  chancellor  informed  the  commons,  that  the  king  being 
DOW  recovered,  and  capable  of  attending  to  public  business,  had  commanded 
the  commissioners  to  ponvey  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  proofs 
they  had  given  of  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  their  concern  for'  the 
honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.  Congratulatory 
addresses  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  king  and  queen,  by  both  houses; 
and  great  rejoicings  took  place  at  this  happy  event  all  over  the  countrv.  A 
day  of  general  thanksgivwg  was  also  appointed,  which  was  observed  with 
remarkable  solemnity ;  and  the  king,  accompanied  by  the  royal  family,  and 
attended  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  went  in  procession  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paurs,  where  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  before  the 
august  audience,  by  Dr.  Porteus,  bishop  of  London. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  regency,  the  Irish  parliament  diifered  totally  from 
that  of  Great  Britain,  for,  without  waiting  to  be  guided  by  the  decisions  of 
the  superior  legislature,  that  body  determined  at  once  upon  presenting  an 
address  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  requesting  him  to  take  upon  himself,  uncon- 
ditionally, the  government  of  that  kingdom,  during  theincapacity  of  his  majesty. 
Deputies  were  appointed  to  bring  over  this  address ;  but  on  their  arrival, 
the  convalescence  of  the  king  was  announced,  and  the  Irish  proposittoo 
became^  in  consequence,  a  mere  matter  of  compliment. 

CHAP.  LXIX. 
George  III.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1789  to  1701. 

TtaB  parliamentary  history  of  the  year  after  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
faculties,  was  not  marked  by  any  transactions  worthy  of  a  particular  notice. 
In  the  month  of  June,  the  election  of  a  new  speaker  took  place,  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Grenville,  on  his  being  appointed  secretary  oi' 
state  in  the  room  of  lord  Sydney.  The  choice  then  fell  upon  Mr.  Addington, 
BOW  lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  opposed  by  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  on  the  popular 
interest.  The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  owing  perhaps  to  the  great  national 
question  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  king's  illness,  went  on 
with  so  manyjnterruptions,  that  the  prisoner,  in  a  very  pathetic  address^ 
set  forth  the  hardships  and  grievances  which  he  had  to  sustain  by  the  length 
of  this  heavy  prosecution ;  the  like  of  which,  for  procrastination,  was  never 
before  known.  **  It  is  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  '*  that  I  should  survive 
to  its  close,  if  continued  as  it  has  hitherto  proceeded ;  and  although  I  know 
not  what  to  make  the  speciGo  prayer  of  my  petition,  I  do  beseech  your 
lordships  to  consider  what  injury  my  health  and  fortune  must  sustain,  if  it  be 
your  determination,  that  I  must  wait  till  it  shall  'please  the  justice,  or  the  can- 
dour, of  the  honourable  house  of  commons,  to  close  this  prosecution." 

In  reply,  it  was  feelingly  observed  by  earl  Camden,  the  venerable  president 
of  the  council,  that  there  was  not  a  noble  lord  present,  who  did  not  wish  to 
render  Mr.  Hastings  the  assistance  he  prayed  for,  but  that  it  was  oat  of  Iha 
23.  3t 
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rlrmr  dr  Um  Iiomo  of  lords  to  rrtiore  Urn,  Mog  bomd  lo  oat  it  oat,  ktt 
ht  ever  so  Umg,  It  woo  o  prooeedio|^  irineb,  in  its  nature,  tbio  coa«- 
try  h96  never  before  ex^rioneed,  and  it  wns  beyond  tbe  gift  of  foresf^  lo 
tell  wben  on  end  woold  be  pot  to  it.  Tbe  ftirther  ooosiderotion  off  the  triol 
was  therefore  pot  off  lott  fatoro  doy,  and  on  the  lithof  Aogost  parliaauat 
was  proro^ed. 

A  circamstance  occurred  fai  the  coarse  of  the  trial,  which  excited  nocii 
notice,  and  pfaeed  the  conduct  of  the  managers  ip  a  very  onfavoorable  light 
Iff  r.  Borke,  in  one  of  his  extravagant  flights,  declared  that  Mr.  Hastings,  to 
screen  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  a  native  chief,  named  Noocomar, 
had  caosed  his  enemy  to  be  mordered  by  the  formality  of  law,  on  the  frivo- 
lous charge  of  forgerv.  Now,  that  Noncomar  had  sultered  death  for  soeh  an 
offence,  was  certain ;  hot  the  fact  formed  no  part  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  of  course  the  prosecutor  was  not  warranted  in  bringing 
forward  this  as  a  new  sobject  The  prisoner,  in  consequence,  prayed  the 
house  of  commons,  thftt  he  might  be  heard  in  his  own  defence ;  hot  instead  of 
granting  this  reasonnble  and  just  request,  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment 
opposed  even  the  reception  of  the  petition.  A  warm  debate  ensoed,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  tbe  efforts  of  the  managers  to  get  rid  of  the  petition,  it  was  read, 
'and  produced  a  resolution,  that  the  words  complained  of  ought  not  to  have 
been  spoken. 

The  attention  of  the  world  was  now  fixed  upon  the  tremendous  Bcenos 
that  were  exhibited  in  the  capital  of  France.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  states-general  took  place  at  Versailles,  but  though  tbe  appearance 
of^tbe  assembly  was  at  first  very  dignified,  the  elements  of  discord  soon 
began  to  explode,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  third  estate  bad  so  completely 
jgained  tbe  ascendancy  over  the  other  two  orders,  as  to.  assume  to  itaelf  tbe 
title  of  tbe  national  assembly. 

This  uanrpation  of  the  whole  legislative  authority,  was  rendered  rramrkahle 
by  the  tame  acquiescence  of  the  olergy,  from  whom  a  different  bebavionr 
•ought  to  have  been  expected.  The  nobles,  indeed,  for  the  most  port,  ooo- 
*tinned  firm  in  asserting  their  own  rights,  aad  in  an  attachment  to  the  king. 
Thus  supported,  Louis  at  first  seemed  resolved  to  make  a  stand  agninat  the 
■demooratio  party,  whose'  proceedings  were  declared  null,  and  the  aosembly 
was  ordered  to  separate.  Tbe  royal  mandate,  however,  was  diaobeyod,  vio- 
lent commotions  ensued,  and  the  French  soldiers  appeared  ready  to  talce 
5 art  with  the  populace.  Alarmed  by  these  revolutionary  symptoms,  tbe  king 
esired  tbe  nobles  to  relax  from  their  pretensions,  and  the  consequeooo  was, 
a  junction  of  the  three  estates;  by  whieb  means  the  popular  part  obtained 
Uie  preponderance.  Tbe  calm  that  followed  was  of  momentary  duration,  for 
the  dismissal  of  Necker,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  from  his  office  as  minister 
of  finance,  prodoeed  fresh  convulsions,  imd  the  attempt  to  restore  order  b^ 
means  of  a  foreign  regiment,  being  defeated,  the  populace  of  Paris  rose  In 
nms.  On  tbe  14tfa,  an  immense  assemblage  invested  tbe  BaatillOt  the 
^governor  of  which  fortress  at  first  domanded  a  parley,*  but  soon  after  con- 
nenced  a  heavy  firo  upon  the  boaiegers,  numbers  of  whoa  wore  alaltt.  This 
•01,  instead  of  disheartening  the  orowd,  oerved  only  to  mako  thorn  deaperato. 
They  renewed  their  attempU  with  a  fory  that  braved  all  reaialanee,  and  bno- 
Ing  entered  the  citadel^  dragged  the  governor  to  the  **  Place  do  Orove,"  wbore 
bis  bead  was  severed  from  his  body,  aad  oarried  In  -tiinmph  tbrougb  all  the 
<pnblio  streets, 

IThis  was  followed  by  Bfmltar  scenes  of  summary  yengfaoee  upon  persoos 
vrho  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  mob ;  and  thus  one  of  the  first  eapl- 
talsin  iSnrope  was  given  op  to  a  state  of  lawless  anardrjr.  At  Yersailles, 
aM  was  consternation ;  and  tbe  king,  without  regnrding  the  formsi  of  majesty, 
instantly  sought  protection  from  the  national  assembly.  It  was  but  two  days 
befbre,  timt  the  monarch  had  treated  the  same  body  with  disdain,  and  received 
their  remonstrance  with  anger.  But  now  he  appeared  before  them  as  n  sop- 
pKant,  invoking  their  assistance  in  humiliating  terms,  disavowed  any  inten- 
|tion  of  employing  force  to  subjugate  the  capital,  and  implored  them  to  uso 
^their  inflnence  in  restoring  peace  to  tbe  distracted  metropolis.    Tbe  aaaombly 
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iiM«iv«il  tiM  ftOltii  MvenifB  mink  afipw^wl  ItynUj*  mmI  f«v#  bin  Mfvcaooea, 
of  tbefr  lincert  desire  to  oomplj  with  bie  wisbea* 

Very  different  was  tbe  Aspeot  of  attaira  at  Paiia*  where  the  popiilace^  intoxi- 
cated by  Heeatioasoeas,  deiaaaded  tbe  perional  attendaace  of  the  Jdog,  to 
saactioD  tbeir  oatrafoone  procetdioga ;  aceompaaying  this.reqaisition  with  a 
threat,  in  ease  of  refoeai,  of  aettnig  fire  to  tiie  paJaoe  of  Versailles,  and  ojf ' 
imiaolatinf  tbe  whole  royal  family  to  the  national  resentment. 

Tbe  onhappy  monareb,  terrified  at  the  dangers  which  sorroaoded  him, 
yielded  Obedieaee  to  tbe  lawless  mandate,  and  after  receiTing  the  sacrament, 
set  out  at  an  early  hour  io€  Paris,  leafing  bis  family  behind,  without  any 
expectation  of  seeing  them  more.  On  bis  entrance  into  the  city,  all  was 
gfoomy  dfseoBteat,  and  as  be  passed  along,  no  one  dared  to  greet  him  with, 
an  expression  of  loyal  regard.  Being  eoodneted  to  tbe  Hotel  of  the  City^ 
Bailly,  the  mayor,  a  man  whom  science  ooght  to  have  polished  into  bamanity* 
treated  bis  so-vereigo  with  insnit,  and  compelled  him  to  appear  in  the  i^aleony, 
before  tbe  assembled  populace,  who  did  not,  however,  at  that  lime,  offer  him 
any  viofeaee ;  and  tbe  next  morning  he  was  suflered  to  return  to  Versailles* 
In  the  diean  time,  however,  some  of  tbe  royal  household  thougbt  it  most 
prudent  to  seek  safety  la  flight,  aad  escaped  to  Flanders.  Several  of  the 
ooortlecs  followed  tbetr  example ;  and  such  was  the  fear  created  by  the 
tamnlioary  state  of  tbe  metropolis,  that  even  many  of  those  who  had  been  mos^ 
active  in  bringing  abont  the  revolution,  fled  from  a  scene  of  terror  to  which 
tbey  had  themselves  mainly  contributed. 

While  these  outrages  were  going  on,  tbe  national  assembly  continued  it$^ 
deliberations ;  and,  on  tbe  20th  of  August,  framed  a  declaration  of  rights,' 
serving  as  tbe  basis  of  a  new  eonstitotioo.  This  system  consisted  in  esta^ 
blishing  a  limited  and  hereditary  monaroby ;  but  phioed  tbe  legislative  autho- 
rity above  tbe  executive.  Such  was  tbe  degraded  oondition  ef  the  kingi 
that,  painful  as  it  was  U*  bis  feelings,  be  acocded  to  this  scheme  of  governt 
ment,  and,  on  tbe  20th  of  tbe  following  month,  gave  it  the  royal  sanction. 

After  this,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  tranquillity  and  confideoo^ 
would  have  taken  place  of  anarchy.  But  tbe  democratical  party  were  not 
satisfied  with  a  state  which  loft  even  only  a  shadow  of  royalty.  A  scaroity  of 
bread,  which  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  disordered  condition  of  tbe  king* 
dom,  gave  occasion  to  a  fresh  insnrrection,  and,  on  the  6Ui  of  October,  a  mol^ 
of  the  most  ferocious  character  proceeded  to  Versailles,  where  tbey  made  an 
attack  upon  tbe  palace.  Atnong  this  unprincipled  orew  were  many  women, 
who,  armed  with  destructive  weapons,  assaokod  the  guards  stationed  at  tbf 
queen's  doer,  burst  into  tbe  apartments,  and  penetrated  the  chamber  in 
which  she  bad  slept.  Tbe  exertions  made  to  retard  Ae  efforts  of  U)^ae demons^ 
and  the  cries  of  *  save  tbe  queen,'  wbicb  resoonded  on  every  side,  gave  bof 
just  time  to  escape,  though  nearly  uadresaed.  The  bed  from  which  she  had 
just  risen,  was  then  stabbed  in  various  places  by  her  mefoiless  parsuers,  aad 
the  fragments  were  either  scattered  about,  or  carried  away,  as  trophies  oi 
disappointed  vengeance.  The  king,  meanwhile,  appeared  in  the  balcony, 
imploring  the  enraged  populaoe  to  spare  his  atteadaols,  but  in  vain,  for  num- 
bers of  them  were  murdered  in  Ma  presence.  Louis,  appalled  by  this  horri- 
ble spectacle,  and  justly  fearing  that  bia  nearest  iMnds  would  suffer  next, 
entreated  the  queen  to  remove  to  Rambouillct,  as  a  place  of  temporary  shel- 
ter. But  Maria  Antoinette  heroically  declared  ber  resolution  to  share  tbe 
fate  of  her  husband,  by  accompanying  him  to  Paris,  and  there  die,  as  she  had 
lived,  queen  of  France.  Apprehensive,  however,  of  the  probability  of  falling 
a  Tictim  by  the  way,  to  tbe  rage  of  ber  infuriated  persecutors,  she  concealed 
a  ooniard  about  ber  person,  as  a  last  resource  against  brutal  outrage.  Ifi 
this  spirit  she  entered  the  coach,  and  placing  herself  bv  tbe  side  of  La  Fa>  ette» 
took  the  young  dauphin  in  ber  lap.  The  proceasion  then  moved  slowly 
towards  the  capital,  amidst  a  dense  multitude,  while  tbe  heads  of  the  unfor- 
tunate guards,  who  bad  fallen  in  tbe  discbarge  of  their  duty,  were  held  up  to 
view  on  pikes.  On  the  arrival  of  tbe  royal  prisoners  at  tbe  Thuilleries,  tbey 
were  cond noted  to  tbe  apartments  allotted  for  tbeir  reception,  cannon  being 
tnounted  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  tbe  possibility  of  escape.  Such  waa 
tbe  spectacle,  tbe  tepoH  of  which  sbookod  e^tff  heart  of  aenHbilityj  librottgk-' 
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oot  the  oiviliied  world,  and  yet  there  were  perioiis  in  Bogluid,  who  rejoleetf 
at  hearing  of  what  woold  have  difgraeed  a  horde  of  Afrioan  barbarians.  A 
few  week!  after  this  disfcnsting  scene.  Dr.  Price,  in  a  sermon  delivered  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Bnnflish  revolotion,  at  the  meetinfr-hoose  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  compared  the  tragedy  that  had  been  reeently  acted  at  Parts«  to  the 
advent  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  langnage  of  the  pious  Simeon, 
the  preacher  exalted,  because  he  had  lived  to  see  **  a  king  led  in  triampb, 
and  an  arbitrary  monarch  snrrenderinK  himself  to  his  subjects" 

Daring  these  awfnl  oceorrenoes  in  France,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  exiii- 
bited,  but  upon  very  different  grounds,  symptoms  of  a  rhange  of  government. 
The  refusal  of  the  states  of  Brabant  to  vote  the  customary  supplies,  so  pro- 
voked the  emperor  Joseph,  that  he  annulled  his  late  ooncessMms,  and  even 
retracted  the  oath  he  had  taken,  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  Joyous  Bntry. 
Goaded  by  military  despotism,  and  enraged  at  the  violation  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  Flemings  took  up  arms  in  their  own  defenoe,  and  in  some 
cities  expelled  the  Austrian  garrisons.  On  the  aoth  of  November,  the  states 
of  Flanders  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  by  a  public  decree, 
passed  an  edict  for  the  raising  of  an  army,  and  entered  into  a  federal  union 
with  (he  states  of  Brabant  Ghent  and  Brussels  next  renounced  the  imperial 
authority ;  and  all  the  citisens  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to 
defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  country.  The  affairs  of  the  emperor 
were  emliroiled  still  further,  by  disputes  with  his  Hungarian  subjects,  whom 
he  had  insulted  by  a  violation  of  their  immunities,  and  by  removing  the  rega- 
lia of  the  kingdom  from  Buda  to  Vienna.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  central 
part  of  Europe  at  this  period  ;  and  the  extremities  were  not  in  a  more  tran- 

3 nil  condition.  The  king  of  Sweden  was  not  only  involved  in  a  war  with 
tussia,  but  embroiled  in  a  contest  with  his  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  put 
under  arrest,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  king  then  proceeded  lo  abolish 
the  senate,  and  to  reinstate  in  its  room  a  new  court;  be  also  framed  an 
act  of  confederation,  by  which  all  the  people  were  hound  to  mutual  defenoe, 
and  the  conservation  of  the  existing  system  of  government. 

A  revolutionary  spirit  also  appeared  at  Constantinople,  owing  partly  to  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  war  with  Russia ;  but  chiefly  to  the  cruelties  of 
Selim,  the  grand  stgnior,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  uncle,  Abdul  Haniet, 
one  of  the  best  sovereigns  that  ever  reigned  over  the  Mussulmans. 

While  other  countries  were  thus  agitated  by  civil  broils,  or  engaged  ia 
sanguinary  wars,  England  exhibited  a  scene  of  perfect  repose,  accompa- 
nied by  every  sign  of  prosperity  and  harmony. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1790,  parliament  was  opened  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  continent  and  this 
Uufrdom  was  glanced  at  ^err  happily,  but  without  any  reference  .to  partica- 
lar  circumstances.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Mr.  rox,  in  a  committee  of 
snpiily,  took  occasion  to  mention  the  French  revolotion  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approbation.  This  called  up  Mr.  Burke,  who  entered  into  the  subject  with 
uncommon  ardour,  painted  the  atrocities  of  the  French  In  glowing  coloars, 
and  concluded  by  prononncing  an  admirable  euloglum  on  our  own  constita- 
tlon,  which,  as  the  fonndation  of  all  onr  prosperity,  he  woold  defend  with  his 
last  breath,  and  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Sheridan  accused 
Burke  with  supporting  despotism,  and  libelling  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Tirtuoas  employment  of  contending  for  the  rights  of  humanity.  Mr.  Burke, 
In  reply,  defended  himself  from  the  charge,  and  after  cautioning  the  bouse 
against  the  promoters  of  innovation,  renounced  all  farther  connexion  with 
Sheridan,  leaving  hiim,  as  he  said,  to  enjoy  his  momentary  popularity,  and 
the  mean  applause  of  his  clubs. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts 
was  renewed  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  very  elaborate  speedi,  which  was  replied  to 
'at  great  length  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  latter 
of  whom  observed,  **  that  he  had  never  before  delivered  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  He  now  avowed  himself,  as  he  always  had  been,  a  friend  to  anil* 
mited  toleration;  but  as  this  was  a  question  of  power,  he  conld  not,  he  said, 
a€C|oiesce  in  the  motion."  The  decision  of  the  house  shewed  the  powerful 
effect  which  had  been  excited  by  the  late  evenU  in  France,  for  the  proposed 
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rtpeal  was  refeetad  by  a  gfMit  minority.  Two  days  altar  this,  Mr.  Flood 
rngtan  brongbt  forward  bis  aonaal  proposition^  for  a  reform  in  tbe  represen- 
tation of  tbe  people ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  be  withdrew  bis  motion^ 
on  pereeivinf^  that  the  sense  of  tbe  boose  was  decidedly  against  any  alteration 
vnder  existing  circnmstanees. 

In  tbe  eonrse  of  tbe  same  month,  tbe  salary  of  tbe  speaker  of  tbe  boose  of 
eommons  was  raised,  by  an  ananimoas  role,  to  lix  tboosand  a  year ;  every 
member  rjing  in  expressions  of  respect  towards  Mr.  Addington,  for  bis  coo- 
dact  in  tba  chair. 

The  opening  of  the  budget,  on  tbe  19th  of  April,  proved  highly  honourable 
to  the  talents  of  the  minister,  and  afforded  a  very  cheering  prospect  to  the 
oonntry ;  by  shewing  that  tbe  public  revenue  exceeded  tbe  expenditure,  and 
that  the  national  resources  were  considerably  on  the  increase.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  aospicions  aspect  of  affairs,  within  less  than  a  fortnight  parliament 
was  surprised  by  a  message  from  the  king,  containing  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence that  hostilities  were  likely  to  take  place  between  this  country  and 
Spain.  Tbe  cause  of  this  sodden  alarm  was  thus  explained.  In  tbe  year 
1786,  five  ships  were  fitted  out  by  some  enterprising  persons,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  carrving  on  a  fur  trade,  from  the -north- west  coast  of  America  to  Canton. 
This  speculation  proved  so  successful,  that  similar  attempts  were  made  from 
Bengal;  and  in  1786,  a  factory  was  established  at  Nootka  Sound,  a  port 
situated  near  the  fiftieth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  Besides  taking  posses- 
sion of  this  harbour  in  the  name  of  bis  Britannic  majesty,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  the  native  Indians,  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of 
land  along  the  shore,  on  which  it  was  intended  to  form  a  settlement  Store- 
booses  were  then  erected  at  Nootka,  and  .there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
establishment  would  prove  a  profitable  concern.  But  while  the  persons 
thus  engaged  were  flattering  themselves  with  the  lucrative  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  from  their  enterprise,  the  Spanish  government  to  the  south- 
ward began  to  be  jealous  of  the  rising  colony.  On  tbe  6tb  of  May,  1780, 
two  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  that  nation,  entered  the  sound,  and  having 
seised  tbe  English  vessels  that  were  there,  carried  them  as  lawful  prizes  to 
St  Bias.  What  tended  to  aggravate  this  daring  outrage,  and  to  render  the 
insult  intolerable,  was  the  different  treatment  manifested  towards  two  Ame- 
riean  ships,  then  in  the  port  of  Nootka,  and  which  were  not  only  left  unmo- 
lested, but  suffered  to  proceed  to  China  with  their  cargoes.  As  soon  as 
tbe  information  of  this  violent  proceeding  reached  the  English  goTernment, 
the  particulars  were  eommunicated  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  with  a 
declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  of  bis  determined  resolve  to  support  the 
bonour  of  bis  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Tbe  boose  of  eommons 
'voted,  unanimously,  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  instantly  passed 
a  vote  for  one  million,  to  enable  government  to  carry  on  vigorous  prepara- 
tions. A  powerful  armament  was  immediately  equipped,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ambassador  extraordinary  was  despatched  to  Madrid,  to  demand 
satisfaction.  However  reluctant  the  court  of  Spain  might  be  to  retrace  its 
stops,  the  deefsive  tone  of  Britain,  and  the  distracted  state  of  Franoe,  ren- 
dered submission  necessary ;  and  after  a  short  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
m  compensation  should  he  made  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  English 
settlers  at  Nootka,  as  the  basis  for  a  more  extended  and  complete  adjust* 
ment  of  the  existing  differences. 

While  the  negotiation  was  going  on,  tho  court  of  Spain  secretly  endeam 
▼oored  to  induce  the  French  national  assemhly  to  enter  into  the  quarrel* 
That  body  affected  to  do  so,  and  a  naval  force  was  even  ordered  to  be  fitted 
out  at  Brest ;  but  the  means  were  wanting,  and,  in  consequence,  tbe  Spanish 
government,  after  much  delay,  signed  a  convention,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
tiiat  tbe  settlement  at  Nootka  should  be  restored,  and  that  British  subjects 
should  enjoy  a  free  navigation  in  tbe  Fadfio  ocean,  except  within  ten^leagues 
of  the  coast  occupied  by  Spain. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  resnmed  in  tbe  middle  of  February,  on  a 
ebarge  of  bribery,  which  part  of  tbe  case  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Anstmtber  r 
but  as  nothing  direct  could  be  proved,  tbe  managers  endeavonred  to  supply^ 
tbe  defect  by  circumstantial  evidence.    On  the  10th  of  June,  the  sitting  of 
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pMrliamelit  wlift  doied  bT  ^  speeoh  frMB  tke  tbfooe,  lUkdo* Ilie'Coltovlag 4af' 
a  dissolation  took  place  by  proclamatioo. 

The  French  revoiQiioQ,  at  this  djais.  excited  a  vei^  lively  iDieFeal  throoKb- 
oat  the  British  domiDiona.  Maoy  etuba  were  formed  in  the  nieiropeUa*  immI 
other  places,  all  in  favoar  of  that  event,  and  avowedly  profe&aiaif  to  aapport 
aimtiar  principles  with  those  oa  which  it  was  fooaded.  The  aoni%ersary  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  was  also  very  generally  celebrated,  aod  booka 
recommending  the  new  lijchts  of  political  philosophy  were  widt'ly  circulated. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Burke  published  his  famous  work,  eniitlcH  **  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution  ;*'  in  which  he  completely  disaeeted  and  expost^d  the 
radicfil  enormities  of  that  system  of  boaated  perfection.  The  effect  produced 
by  this  masterly  performance  waa  electrical,  and  numbers  who  bad  been 
misled,  were  now  convinced  of  their  error,  in  takinf^  the  part  of  a  lawless  ban- 
ditti. There  were,  however,  atill  many  who  refnaed  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
▼oice  of  troth  and  eloquence.  Bigoted  to  tbeir  prejudices,  they  justi6ed  not 
only  the  end,  but  even  the  meaaa  employed  by  the  revolutiooists  of  France ; 
and  some  scrupled  net  to  hail  the  change  that  had  been  wrought  on  that  aan- 

Siinary  field,  as  the  opening  era  of  naiversal  liberty.  The  treatise  af  Mr. 
nrke'was  repUed  to  by  several  writers,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  «aa 
Thomas  Paine,  whose  work,  enUtJed  **The  lUghts  of  Mao,"  had  an  amaaing 
dronlation,  being  eatrenusly  welt  oaloulated  to  make  an  impression  upon  iol-> 
gar  minds.  At  first,  government  took  n*  notice  of  this  performance ;  bat 
when  it  was  followed  by  a  secoad  patt,  ItiU  of  scurrility  against  the  British 
constitution,  a  prosecution  took  place,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  de<*iared 
the  author  gulity  of  a  libel.  Paine,  howevet ,  eluded  judgment  by  quittii^  the 
kingdom  for  Franc6,  where  he  became  a  membfr  of  the  natioaal  conventioa. 
— That  country  continned  in  a  slate  of  complete  disorganiaation ;  and  in  apite 
of  the  boasted  wisdom  which  was  said  lo  diatiaguiah  its  counsels,  the  people 
only  exchanged  one  species  of  despotism  for  another.  Ail  regard  to  proper^ 
was  confounded,  and  the  work  of  spoliation  this  year  begaa  by  a  confisca- 
tfon  of  the  estates  of  the  elergy :  to  which  measare  succeeded  the  abolition 
oi  all  titles  of  distiaotioa,  and  hereditary  honears,  and  this  leveUiag  syatcn 
plainly  indicated  what  followed,  in  the  seizure  of  the  domaias  of  the  nobility. 

In  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  aH  obedience  to  authority  was  set  at  defiaaoa» 
and  nothing  but  disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  tbroughont  the  provinoea. 
Necker,  now  finding  that  bia  talents  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of  direatiag 
poblio  affairs,  pleaded  ill  health,  aa  an  eaonae  for  retiring  from  bflioe ;  aad 
though  at  oee  time  hia  reatgnation  woald  have  created  a  ferment,  he  waa  suf- 
fered to  leave  the  kingdom  withant  parlic«la.r  notice.  Boon  after  this,  the 
national  assembly  obliged  the  beneficed  clei|py  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  new  constitotintt ;  and  those  who  refnaed  the  leat,  were  deprived  of  their 
preferments.  In  consequence  of  this  arbitrary  act,  many  hundreds  of  oon* 
acientioua  ecdeaia sties,  aaaong  whom  were  aeveral  of  the  epiaeopal  ojeder, 
quitted  their  livings,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  foreigtt  landa. 

On  the  20th  of  Febraary,  this  year,  died  the  emperor  Joseph,  little  regretted 
by  his  own  family,  and  generally  despised  by  his  aabjecta.  He  was  sueoeeded 
l^  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  whoae  first  ohjeot  waa  to 
nake  peace  with  the  Turks,  in  which  object  he  found  do  difficulty,  each 
power  returning  to  the  same  state  aa  before  the  war.  The  aettlemeat  of  the 
disputes  with  the  Belgians  was  not  so  easily  effected,  for  the  revolutionary 
spirit  had  made  aueh  a  progress  aiaong  tbem,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  authority  was  greatly  impeded.  At  length,  however,  tlie  unitod 
ififlneoce  of  Oreat  Britain,  Prnafia,  aad  Holland,  with  a  declaration  of  tba 
emperor,  that  he  would  govern  his  pravineea  according  lo  the  aacient  cna* 
toms,  brought  the  insurgents  to  a  atate  of  snbmiasfon. 

The  empress  of  Russia  waa  at  this  time  engaged,  on  the  one  aide,  la  a  war 
with  Swedea,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Turka.  In  the  farmer  ahe  suffered 
acme  signal  defeats  by  land  and  sea ;  but  in  the  latter,  her  foreea  under  Potem- 
kin  and  Suwaroff  gained  many  aplendid  Ticlories,  partieolariy  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fortress  of  Ismail,  on  the  Oannbe,  whera  abave  twattiy  thouaaMi 
Ottomaaa  were  put  to  the  swofd* 

lo  the  Baai  Indies,  a  war  brobi  out  Odi  year  balwean  <ba  CSompnoy  and 
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TIppoo  Saib,  the  saltan  of  Mysore ;  owing  to  the  ravares  oommitted  by  this 
obief  in  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  an  afly  of  the  Engrlish.  All 
attempts  to  bring  Tippoo  to  reason  by  negotiation^  having  proved  fruitless, 
a  forma!  declaration  of  war  ensued,  and  two  armies,  one  in  the  Carnatic, 
oommaaded  by  general  Meadows,  and  the  other  in  Bombay,  by  general  Aber- 
orombie,  were  sent  into  the  field. 

ThoQgh  some  fortresses  were  taken  by  the  English  in  the  eovrse  of  the 
•ampaign,  and  the  rajah  of  Travancore  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  lord 
Cornwallis  deemed  it  expedient,  oonsidering  tne  enemy  with  whom  he  bad  to 
ooDtend,  to  take  apon  himself  the  chief  command  of  the  forces ;  with  which 
view  be  fixed  bis  qaarters  at  Fort  St  George,  early  in  December. 

While  matters  stood  in  this  posture  in  the  East,  the  attention  of  parlia*- 
■lant  was  called  to  the  subject  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Hippisley  in  the  house  of 
commons,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1701,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bei^pal,  in  attacking  Tippoo.  It  was  observed  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  interests  of  England  were  not  identified  with  the  eoncems  of  the  raiah  of 
Travancore,  and  that  the  latter  was  in  fact  the  aggressor,  in  the  dispute 
between  him  and  the  sultan  of  Mysore.  Parliament,  however,' judged  di& 
lerently ;  and  tbe  juatiee,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  war,  was  so  strongly 
made  out,  that  the  motions  made  to  censure  it,  were  overruled  by  great  majo* 
rities.  Early  in  this  session,  the  benefit  of  toleration  was  fahher  extended 
towards  the  Roman  catholics,  who  were  released'  from  certain  penal  laws 
existing  against  them,  on  tailing  an  oath  of  allegiance,  oonsonant  to  their 
religions  principles.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  originated  in  the  house  of 
eommons,  but  it  was  rendered  still  more  liberal  to  tbe  parties  relieved,  by 
amendments  in  the  house  of  lords. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures,  however,  which  came  before  parlia- 
ment, was  the  bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ; 
by  appointing  for  each  province  a  legislative  council  and  assembly,  modelled 
npon  the  plan  of  the  British  constitution.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment 
was  also  settled  by  an  allotment  of  lands  for  its  support ;  besides  which  a 
provision  was  made  for  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  progress  of  this  act  through 
the  lower  boose,  was  marked  by  some  warm  altercations  between  Fox  and 
Bnrfce,  the  former  justifying  the  democratic  principles  on  which  the  French 
revolution  had  been  conducted,  and  the  latter  as  vehemently  reprobating 
uiem.  The  contest  ran  so  high  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  as  to  occasion  a 
complete  breach  of  friendship  between  these  two  distinguished  characters, 
who  never  afterwards  met,  except  in  public. 

On  the  S8th  of  March,  a  message  was  delivered  to  the  house  from  tbe 
king,  stating,  that  bis  efforts  to  bring  about  a  pacific  termination  of  tbe  war 
between  Ronla  and  tbe  Ottomans,  having  failed,  owing  to  the  ambition  of 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  his  majestv  had  found  it  necessary  to  augment 
his  naval  forces.  Though  the  usual  adoress  was  moved  and  carried  in  both 
houses,  it  met  with  a  strong  opposition ;  and  such  was  the  unpopularity  of 
tbe  proposed  war,  that  Mr.  Pitt  found  it  expedient  to  relinquish  his  design 
of  taking  part  with  Turkey  against  Russia. 

Towwds  the  close  of  the  session,  which  ended  on  the  l<Mh  of  June,  a  bill 
was  passed  very  rapidly,  for  the  settlement  of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  on 
the  eoast  of  Africa,  as  an  experimental  measure,  to  ascertain  whether  the  cul- 
ture of  coffee,  sognr,  and  other  articles,  the  growth  of  the  West  Indies,  might 
not  be  effected  by  the  labour  of  free  negroes.  This  scheme  was  opposed 
▼ery  zealously  by  the  mercantile  interest,  but  in  vain,  and  the  establish- 
ment took  plaee ;  though  the  result  has  been  far  from  answering  public  ex- 
peetation. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  closed 
their  case,  and  three  days  afterwards  that  gentleman  made  a  powerful  defence 
at  the  bar,  in  which  he  spoke  with  sll  tbe  indignant  energy  of  conscious  inno- 
nenee;  and,  after  giving  a  detailed  narrative  of  bis  pubUo  services,  he  rou- 
ckided  by  saying,  **  I  gave  you  all,  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confis- 
cation, disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeachment."  The  lords,  after  hearing  biro 
with  deep  attention,  adjoomed  ihrtber  proceedings  till  the  ensuing  session  ot 
parHnment. 
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Trb  progreM  of  tho  Frencb  reTolationary  priaeiples  excited  alarm,  jealoiify, 
uid  animosity,  wherever  the  moral  contagion  made  its  appearance.  In  Eng- 
land, the  spirit  of  party  ran  extremely  high,  and  the  formation  of  dabs  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality  gave  too  moeh 
canse  to  apprehend  that  the  aealots  for  reform  were  bent  upon  overtoming 
the  constitution,  in  an  exact  imitation  of  their  foreign  associates.  The  lan- 
gaage  held  out  by  some  political  philosophers,  tended  to  confirm  this  sos- 
pimon ;  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  talked  of  laying  grains  of  ganpow^ 
der  imder  the  old  fabric  of  luperstition,  seemed  to  savour  less  of  metaphor 
than  of  an  organined  plan  of  operation.  The  manner  also  in  which  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  the  revolution  in  France  was  celebrated  by  certain  societies,  served 
to  increase  the  general  nneasiness,  and  to  ioOame  the  resentment  of.  those 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  calm  deliberation.  The  populace,  on  great  pub- 
llo  questions,  always  act  on  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and,  therefore,  they  are 
most  criminal,  who,  in  defiance  of  prudence,  conduct  themselves  in  a  way 
likely  to  eall  the  angry  passions  into  disorder  and  outrage.  A  melaodioly 
illustration  of  this  truth  appeared  this  summer  at  Birmingham,  where  party 
•pint  raged  to  excess,  not  only  among  the  superior  classes,  but  among  thie 
labourers  and  mechanics  of  that  great  manufacturing  district 

Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  a  large  meeting-house  in  the  town,  rendered  himself 
particularly  obnoxious  to  the  loyal  part  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  vehemenoe 
of  bis  invectives,  both  in  print  and  in  preaching,  against  the  established  order 
of  things.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  acts  of  outrage  would 
have  been  produced  at  Birmingham,  had  not  a  public  advertisement  appeared, 
announcing  the  commemoration  of  the  French  revolution  at  the  Hotel,  on  the 
14th  of  July.  Previous  to  the  intended  meeting,  an  inflammatory  handbill  was 
circulated,  in  which  the  people  were  urged  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Freuch, 
by  the  following  seditious  appeal :  "  Is  it  possible  to  forget  that  your  own  par* 
liament  is  venal,  your  minister  hypocritical ;  your  clergy  legal  oppressora ;  the 
reigning  family  extravagant;  the  crown  of  a  certain  great  personage  becoming 
every  day  too  weighty  for  the  head  that  wears  it — too  weigh tjr  for  the  people 
that  gave  it ;  your  taxes  partial  and  oppressive;  your  representation  a  cruel  Insult 
upon  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  relfgion,  and  freedom  1 — ^But  on  tbe  14th 
or  this  month,  prove  to  the  sycophants  of  the  day,  that  you  reverence  tbe  olivo* 
branch ;  that  yon  will  sacrifice  to  public  tranquillity,  till  the  migority  shall 
exclaim, '  The  peace  of  slavery  is  worse  than  the  war  of  freedom !  Of  that 
day  let  tyrants  beware !' "  Who  was  the  author,  or  who  were  the  droulatofs, 
of  this  incitement  to  commotion,  never  could  be  ascertained ;  but  tbe  effcet 
It  produced  was  different  from  what  was  intended.  The  multitude  regarded 
tbe  address  with  indignation,  and  naturally  enough  associated  it  with  the 
announced  political  meeting.  In  consequence,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  assembled  round  the  Hotel,  hissing  the 
gentlemen  as  they  passed.  Nothing,  however,  of  a  more  serious  cast  oceorred 
till  the  company  broke  up,  when  every  window  in  tbe  front  of  the  house  was 
oompletely  demolished.  The  two  dissenting  meeting-bouses  next  became  the 
objects  of  attack ;  that  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  completely  demolished,  but  tbe  other 
was  only  stripped  of  its  pulpit  and  pews,  wbch  were  made  -a  bonfire  of  in 
the  neighbouring  burying  ground.  From  thence  the  rioters  proceeded  to 
Dr.  Priestley's  house,  which,  with  all  its  furniture  and  library,  they  entirely 
destroyed ;  but  here  one  of  the  mob  met  with  his  death  by  the  falling  of  a 
heavy  stone. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  renewed  the  following  day,  and  again  on 
Saturday,  nor  was  even  the  Sabbath  suffered  to  pass  without  similar  outrage8» 
which,  however,  were  mostly  extended  to  some  places  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town.  On  that  night,  three  troops  of  light  dragoons  arrived,  amidst  the  a»- 
clamations  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  town  was  immediately  illuminated.  By 
the  next  morning,  every  thing  was  tolerably  quiet  in  Birmingham,  but  tbe 
rioters  still  continued  their  depredations  in  the  a<U«cent  villages,  till  Wed- 
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■cidfty»  wben  by  the  anited  exertioDS  of  tbemagigtraoy  and  the  miUtary,  the 
disorder  wu  eappressed.  At  the  eosniiig  assises,  soTeral  of  the  rioters  were 
tried,  and  two  of  the  principal  ones  soffered  death. 

Symptoms  of  a  tomolt  appeared  also  in  the  metropolis  on  the  same  •  occa- 
sion; batharinip  another  object.  On  the  14thof  Jaljr,  aboat  one  thoasand 
partisans  assembled  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French  revolution 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  which  drew  together  a  great 
mob,  who  paraded  the  streets,  and  compelled  many  persons  to  iUamioate 
their  booses.  By  the  activity  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  presence  of  some 
soldiers,  bowcTer,  all  farther  ootrage  was  prevented. 

The  domestic  historjr  of  this  year  was  distinguished  by  the  marriage  of  the 
doke  of  York  to  the  princess  Frederica,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Ung  of  Frassia. 
This  ceremony  took  place,  first  at  Beriin,  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  again 
at  the  queen's  palace,  in  England,  on  the  23d  of  November. 

The  stale  of  France  was  now  approaching  towards  the  crisis  which  all  dts* 
eeming  men  had  long  anticipated.  Some  of  the  elder  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and 
in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  June,  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  king's  sister, 
monsieur  and  his  wife,  escaped  from  the  Tbuilleries,  through  a  subterraneous 
passage,  and  set  off  for  the  frontiers.  At  Varennes,  however,  Louis,  Maria 
Antoinette,  and  madam  Elizabeth,  were  stopped  by  the  postmaster,  and 
brought  back  under  a  guard.  Monsieur  and  his  lady,  by  taking  a  different 
route,  reached  Brussels  without  interruption.  This  event  produced  some 
rigorous  decrees  against  the  emigrants ;  but  as  yet  no  fresh  act  of  violence 
was  shewn  towards  the  monarch,  who,  at  the  begnoning  of  September,  signi« 
ied  his  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
the  national  assembly  dissolved  itself,  after  having  sat  two  years ;  but  the 
resolutiDn,  that  none  of  the  old  members  should  be  eligible  to  a  re-election, 
was  an  act  of  political  suicide,  for  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  find  an 
aaoose.  The  consequence  of  this  unwise  measure  was,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen,  that  the  new  constituent  body  was  made  up  of  men  totally  ignorant 
of  public  business,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unconnected  by  any  common  prin- 
ciple. Most  of  these  unfledged  legislators  were  republicans,  and  selected  from 
toe  inferior  orders  of  society,  with  talents  barely  sotBdent  to  qualify  them 
for  mischief.  One  of  their  first  measures  was  the  passing  of  a  decree,  de- 
nouncing death  against  all  emigrants  who  did  not  return  by  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  ensuing  year.  This  sanguinary  edict  was  followed  by  another, 
little  less  cmel,  against  those  ecclesiastics,  who,  from  conscientious  scruples, 
declined  taking  the  civic  oaths.  To  these  tyrannical  decrees  the  king  refused 
to  give  his  sanction,  and  by  so  doing  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies. 

The  war  between  the  Turks  and  Russians,  after  several  desperate  conflicts, 
the  result  of  which  was  mostly  favourable  to  the  latter,  terminated  in  August^ 
by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  fortress  of  Ocsakow,  and  all  the  oountry  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dneiper,  were  alienated  from  the  Ottoman  diadem. 

In  the  East  Indies,  lord  Cornwallis  having  resolved  to  push  the  war  Into 
the  heart  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  marched,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
against  Bangalore,  one  of  the  strongest  places  belonging  to  the  sultan ;  and,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  it  was  carried  by  storm.  The  capture  of  this  fortress 
laid  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  open  to  the  conqueror,  but  being 
disappointed  in  the  expected  supplies,  his  loroship  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
defer  the  meditated  attaek  till  the  ensuing  season.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1792,  the  confederated  forces,  consisting  of  the  English  troops, 
those  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas,  encamped  about  seven  miles  from 
Seringapatam.  The  sultan,  in  the  mean  time,  had  not  been  inactive,  but  had 
taken  op  a  strong  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  his  front  and 
flanks  being  oovered  by  a  bound  hedge,  and  a  number  of  ravines,  swamps, 
and  watercourses ;  with  a  long  chain  of  redoubts,  full  of  cannon.  Notwith* 
standing  the  formidable  appearance  of  these  works,  lord  Cornwallis  lost  no 
time  in  making  an  attack,  and,  in  the  night  of  the  flth,  three  divisions  marched 
to  the  assault,  the  right  under  the  orders  of  general  Meadows,  the  left  led  by 
colonel  Maxwell,  and  t^e  centre  directed  by  the  noble  commander  in  person. 
The  enterprise  was  difficult  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  the  strength  of  the 
23.  ^  3z 
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v«re  soflM  aU^  Vf <UMh  —gi— trat  At  tan  tlw  attack  befan,  the  nooa*  aUa- 
ing  brighty  and  every  moyemaDt  oondooted  is  a  magalfioeat  tlyUR.  Oederal 
lleadofia  adwooed  againsl  Tippoo'a  strongeat  battevy  of  Sanpeaiw,  aod 
tboogb  tarioe  repolaed»  the  beeiegera  retarned  again  to  the  ebarge,  and  the 
poai  waa  oarried,  attended  with  a  great  slaughter.  On  the  other  side,  ocrto^ 
•el  Maxwell  rapidly  led  the  left  to  the  stonn  of  a  fortified  pagoda,  on  iJie 
beighta ;  having,  in  his  |>rogi!ess,  to  rednoe  three  powerftil  redoabts',  each 
aeoured  b^  a  ditoh ;  bnt  bis  soldiers  overoame-all  obstrnotioos,  and^  ODreaoh- 
ing  the  ultimate  object,  were  enoountered  by  the  enemy  in-  great  nmnbcn; 
Wflo  made  a  deaperate,  hot  ineffectoal  resistance. 

Daring  these  operations^  lord  Comwallis  rapidly  led  ott  tiie  centre, 
apposite  the  tenl  of  TIppoe,  where  stood  the  flower  of  the  Myaorean  army ; 
bat  here  the  assailants  were  impeded  for  a  short  space,  by  the  ancammon 
strength  of  the  worka;  which  at  length  were  forced;  and  a  tremendoas 
alani^ter  waa  the  price  of  the  aoqnisitioo.  The  enemy  fovght  with  an«ntlNi- 
ijlaatic  Airy,  obstinately  exerting  tbemselrea  to  the  last  moment  in  stCanung 
a  torrent  that  bore  down  all  before  it.  Whea  the  soldiers  of  Tippoe  fell  back, 
their  opponenta  pnshedon^  broke  the  line,  and  all  was  coafosioo.  Here  lord 
Comwallis  was-  expaied  to  imminent  danger ;  fon  baring  sent  off  a  part  of 
Ua  colnmn  to  snpport  the  troops  in  another  quarter,  the  enemy  took-  advan- 
tage of  the  cireomstaace,  and  forming  in  his  rear,  again  came  on,  increasinfp 
in  nombers  and  forv.  Thf^  were,  however,  repolsed,  with  considerabto 
loss,  and  his  lordship,  having  socceeded  on  the  camp,  crossed  the  river, 
to  stonn  atriangolar  redonbt,  which  also  wastaken  after  an  obstinato  deft  nee. 
The  possession  of  this  post  was  contested  in  several  successive  attempts,  all 
of  which,  however,  failed,  thoagh  nombers  of  fresh  troops  were  brooght  op  for 
the  purpose,  among  whom  were  several  Earopeans. 

For  a  consideraUe  time,  the  British  and  their  allies  had  to  soataiB  the  lira 
of  ooo  bnndred  pieces  of  cannon,  notwithstanding  which,  and  the  other 

Krilaos  circnmstances  that  attended  the  enterprise,  the  loss  of  the  assailaaCa 
re  a. vary  insigniflcabt  proportion .  to  that  of  tho enemy.  In  crossing^'  the 
river*  the  water  was  up  to  the  necks  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  bottom  waa  <  so' 
had,  that  they  frequently  stomUed  and  felL  Owing  in  a  great  measure  ta 
this»  not  a  cartridge  was  fit  for  asci  and  the  whole  business  was  aocompliahed 
by  the*  bayonet 

The  sultan  now  finding  his  situation  hopeless^  surrendered  to  tha'victar^ 
and  signed  the  preliaHnary  articles  of  a  treaty,  in  which  ha  agreed  to  oedO' 
one.  half  of  bis  territories  to  the  allied  powers,  also  to  pay  a  large  suas  by- 
wav  of  indemnity ;  to  release- all  the  prisoners  taken  from  them,  either  by  hb- 
father4Nrbimself,  andtodeliaer  op  bis  two  sons  as  hostages  till  thO'  terms 
should  be  falfilled; 

This  last  ceremony  was  perforaMd  ia  the  English  cemp  with  great  solem- 
nity, on  the.26th ;  and  soon  after,  the  lands  thus  wrested  from  Tippoo^  were* 
divided  in  three  equal  portions  between  the  confederatesr 

Bach  was.  the,  glorious  and  speedy  termination' of  this  war;  and  yet,  at  tlo' 
very  time  whea  lord  CornwaOis  had  brought  the  haughty  tyrant  of  Mysore 
ta  a  state  of  humiliation,  the  BngHsh  opposition  al  home  were -predicting 
nothing  butdiaaslers  to  the  Company  from  this  veiy  contest. 

At  the  opening  of  parliament  in  January,  Mr.  Orey  moved^  as  •  an  amand- 
meat  to  the  address,  **  That  the  house,  fully  sensible  of  the  evils  of  a  pro- 
crastinated wer,  which  must  be  ruinous  to  the  fiosnoes  of  the  Obmpaay,  can- 
not help  expressing  their  regret,  that  the  prospects  held  out  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne*  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  have  not  been 
realiaed.'*  Mr.  Fox  followed  in  the  same  querulous  strain «  bnt  Mr.  Ddndaa 
very  happily  ridiculed  the  phantoms  which  bad  been  raised,  for  the  purpose 
of  excitlDg  discontent,  by  a. reference  to  the  fall  of  Bangalore,  and  the  crip- 
pled resources  of  Tippoo. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  which  came  before  parliament  this  seaston, 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade^    The 


preposition  was  argued  ia  the  lower  house  at  great  length,  and  with  a  power- 
rol  appeal  to  the  passions;  botthe  more  it  was  discussed,  the  greater  efleet 
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M  piMJibBd  in  tbe  emne  of  Mferiof  fevnurfty.  After  a  iw«mdetata,<oi  tii 
3d  of  April,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  ao  abolition  of  the  trafBc,  by  a  oca*- 
nderable  cnajority ;  and,  vlliinately,  U  was  proposed  ttMt  the  period  of  its 
UmtaftioB  alMaM  be  fised  lor  tbe  1st  of  lamary,  17M  In  tbe  boose  of  lords; 
tfie  qaestion  was  considered  with  Bnch  less  warmtb  Iban  ia  tbe  «oaiaiOBs '; 
and  tbe  resah  was  diieront ;  for  tboagh,  on  tbe  prindple,  balb  branobes  af 
tbe  Ipi^islatare  oeoeaired,  tbe  peers  left  tbe  timt  of  elosiai^  tbe  slare-trada 
sdtog^er  iadeioite.  In  tbe  coarse  of  tbe  debate,  tbe  duke  of  Ciarenoe  dia^ 
tlngoisbed  binself  by  a  very  able  speeeb,  in  wbich  be  advocated,  from  per^ 
aoaal  knowledge,  tbe  oanse  of  tbe  West  Indian  planters,  with  ooasiderabla 
animation  aad  effect. 

Tbe  paiiiameotary  history  of  this  year  was  also  rendered  remarkable  by  aa 
alteration  of  the  law  of  libel.  Abont  ten  years  before  Ibis,  Mr.  Barke  eadei^ 
▼oared  to  settle  tbe  sobjeot,  by  giving  to  Jaries  a  general  ri^t  of  deeisioBy  on 
tiie  qoestion  of  law,  as  well  as  fact,  free  from  tbe  control  of  tbe  jodges ;  bal 
tbe  attempt  at  that  time  failed.  In  the  present  session  it  vras  reaewed  mora 
anspieioasly  by  Mr.  Fox,  and,  with  tbe  sapportof  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Oreatllie^ 
it  was  carried  tbroogb  both  booses.  The  bill,  bowever,  was  aealoosiy  opposed 
by  tbe  cbanoellor,  and  ofaief^jaslioe  Keojon,  on  thegroonds  formerly  advanced 
by  eari  Mansfield ;  bat  to  their  argoments  lord  Looghboroagb  and  eari  Cam- 
den replied  at  great  length,  and  with  considerable  force. 

An  extension  of  toleration  was  this  year  manifested  towards  a  class  of  snb^ 
lects  hitherto  so  little  regarded,  that  their  very  existenoe,  as  a  religioos 
body,  was  almost  unknown  to  tbe  greater  part  of  the  nation.  These  persons 
formed  the  renmant  of  the  ancient  Scotch  episcopal  chorch ;  an  establishment 
that  was  once  great,  bat  which  bad  given  way  at  the  revolation  to  ^e  ascend- 
ancy of  tbe  presbyterian  ioflaence.  From  that  period  this  venerable  eoamm* 
nion,  allboogb  so  nearly  allied  to  the  chareb  of  England,  had  been  not  only 
depressed,  bat  grievoasly  persecated  by  the  enactment  of  penal  statutes  of 
tbe  most  galling  description.  As  the  present  era  seemed  fayoorabie  to  tbe 
claims  of  this  safering  chorch,  a  bill  was  broaght  into  tbe  boose  of  lords, 
having  two  objects,  one  olanse  being  the  repeal  of  the  laws  that  had  been 
passed  in  the  reign  of  George  tbe  Secoad,  against  the  pastors  of  tbe  Scottish 
episcopal  ehureb ;  and  the  other  claase  for  regulating  tbe  conseeratioB '  and 
creation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  that  society.  The  introduction  of 
this  bill  broaght  on  a  discussioa  of  the  subject,  in  whidh  the  lord  chaacellor 
appeared  ineBned  u>  oppose  it,  till  he  was  set  right  by  bishop  Horsley,  who 
gave  a  lomiaoos  history  of  the  Scotch  episcopal  choreb,  and  supported  its 
cause  in  the  present  instance  so  powerfully,  that  tbe  measaie  was  carried 
without  a  disaeating  Yoiee.  Very  difiermit  was  the  fate  of  an  application 
made  ia  tbe  house  of  commons,  on  behalf  of  the  Unitarians,  by  Mr.  Fox.-  Tim 
motion  of  that  gentleman  for  a  oommittee  of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  of 
the  repeal  and  alteratian  of  sundry  acts  which  affected  those  persons  who 
denied  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trihity,  was  opposed  most  streaooosly  by  Mr. 
Borko  and  tbe  minister,  both  of  whom,  but  particolarly  the  fovmer»  eontendedv 
tbat  Uie  parsoas  en  whose  behalf  this  proposition  was  made,  mixed  pcllties 
with  their  religious  opinions  in  a  way  that  did  not  entitla  Aem  to  ladalgeneaL 
This  was  den&d  by  the  principal  members  of  the  opposition,  bat  tbe  danger 
of  innovalion  n^peared  so  glaring,  that  the  motion  was  negatired  by  a  great 
■Mjority. 

The  profreas  of  the  new  doctrines  of  liberty  and  e^aidity  having  excited 
great  qneasineas,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  issue  a  royal  proelamatiesi  aipainst 
tbe  eircnlaliott  of  seditious  traota,  and  the  insUtation  of  societies  foanded  «■ 
tbosa  principlea.  This  measare  beiag  communicated  to  both  heosea  of  par- 
liament»  ocoasioaed  sobao  aaunated  debates,  and  the  address  to  the  kio9^ 
opon  the  SMluaot»  was  v^t  ia  oach  assembly  by  an  amendsieot*  deayio|(  tba 
tmtenoe  of  ai^  danger^  and  condemning  the  ooodoct  of  ministevs  for  nisi- 
ing  annecasaary  alasm.  The  judgment  of  parliament,  bowover,  was  adverse 
to  tMt  of  the  opposition,  and,  in  their  joint  addfess  to  the  throne,  tbe 
lofda  and  oommtons  said,  "  Wo  oaaaot  see  w»tt»ot  iadigaatioo,  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  weaken,  in  the  minds  of  your  mijesty's  snb- 
joatj^  the  sentiments  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  sad  of  attachment  to  tba 
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form  of  ^overnmeiity  oif il  and  rdigioiu,  lo  lutppilj  estabtiibed  witbia  Ibw 
realm.'' 

In  tho  npi>er  hoase,  tbe  prince  of  Wales  personally  appeared  to  support 
tbe  address,  in  doing:  wbioh,  he  made  an  excellent  and  irery  impressive  speecb. 
**  The  oottstitution/'  he  observed,  '*  was  a  snbjeet  which,  at  a  Terr  enrly 
period  of  his  life,  be  had  contemplated  with  pleasure,  and  which,  to  the  end 
of  it,  he  hoped  would  continue  unimpaired.  It  was  a  constitution  which  had 
afforded  protection  to  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  he  trusted  it  would  confinno 
that  advantage.  He  therefore  thought  it  the  duty  of  every  well-wisher  to 
this  country,  and  true  lover  of  real  freedom,  to  support  this  oonstitotioa 
by  every  effort  in  his  power,  as  a  sacred  gift  delivered  to  our  ancestors,  and 
Isonsldered  by  them  as  the  best  practical  model  of  civil  government,  to  secure 
the  liberty,  the  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  tbe  subject." 

During  tiiis  session  of  parliament,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  by  the  establishment  of  stipendinry 
magistrates,  at  the  head  of  different  offices,  with  a  number  of  persons  to  net 
nnder  their  orders.  Though  the  necessity  of  this  reform  was  snfficieotly 
obvious,  it  was  not  suffered  to  take  place  without  meeting  with  a  streauoaa 
opposition ;  and  an  institution  oalcnlated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblio, 
was  reprobated  as  an  engine  of  oppression,  and  an  additional  restrictioo  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  such  a  pitch  will  the  spirit  of  party  carry  mem 
of  superior  intellect,  when,  instead  of  legislating  with  a  single  e^e  to  national 
advantage,  they  view  every  thing  through  the  medium  of  prejudice.  This 
was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  session,  which  ended  on  the  16tb  of  June. 

We  most  now  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  Burope  at  this  eventful  crisis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  tbe  hostile  designs  of  Austria  and  PruMin 
against  France,  were  too  plainly  indicated  in  the  activity  of  military  prepa- 
rations, to  be  misunderstood,  though  the  emperor  Leopold  endeavoured,  an 
far  as  he  could,  to  disguise  his  intentions.  At  this  time,  tiiere  was  a  club  ia 
France,  eagerly  disposed  for  war,  as  the  surest  means  of  accomplishing  the  abso- 
lute do  wnmll  of  tbe  monarchy.  This  desperate  party,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Jacobins,  from  tbe  monastery  at  Paris  where  the  members  held  their 
meetings,  in  a  short  time  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overawe  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  give  the  law  to  the  nation.  While  the  capital  was  tbas 
agitated  by  internal  factions,  the  emigrants  congregated  in  military  array, 
and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Goblentn,  whither  many  of  the  nobles  repaired, 
to  assist  in  the  great  enterprise  which  they  had  in  view,  of  delivering  their 
country.  Just  at  this  critical  moment,  an  unexpected  event  occurred,  which 
retarded  the  design,  and  threw  a  momentary  cloud  over  the  hopes  of  the 
French  royalists.  This  was  the  sudden  death,  by  poison,-  as  was  supposed, 
of  the  Austrian  monarch,  on  the  1st  of  Ifarch.  Leopold  was  suceeeded  by 
bis  son,  Francis  the  Second,  who  quickly  evinced  lus  resolution  to  pursue 
the  course  which  had  been  begun  by  his  father ;  ana  to  adhere  to  the  treaty 
that  had  been  entered  into,  the  preceding  year,  bfstween  the  late  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Prusua,  at  Pilnit^  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  unite  their  means, 
for  the  re*establishment  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  in  the  possession  of  his 
legitimate  rights  as  king  of  France. 

The  national  assembly,  however,  being  full  as  eager  for  hostilities  as  the 
two  potentates  could  be,  resolved  to  anticipate  them,  and,  on  the  94di  of 
April,  the  king  was  compelled  to  sign  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria.  This  measure  was  not  received  with  more  fanatical  triumph  by  the 
revolutionary  aealots  in  France,  than  by  the  expatriated  royalists  on  iu  bor- 
ders ;  but  the  former  looked  for  spoliation,  and  the  latter  for  revenge. 

At  this  time,  Dumourier,  an  officer  who  had  aoqmrod  distinctioa  by  his 
iervlces,  was  at  the  head  of  the  war  department;  and,  to  do  him  iostioe,  he 
managed  his  trust  with  energy  and  talent  Tbe  first  operations  of  the  Fieaoh, 
however,  were  marked  by  disaster,  and  angnrM  inanspicionsly  to  the  levo- 
tioaary  cause.  La  Fayette  entered  the  Austrian  Netheriands  with  aa  aiaiy 
of  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  supported  by 
anoUier  under  Rocbambeau ;  while  a  third  was  to  attaek  Mens,  and  Dillon  was 
to  make  a  diversion  on  Tooruay.  This  plan  underwent  some  alteration,  and 
the  consequences  were  fatal ;  the  besiegers  of  Mens  were  defeated,  and  the 
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eoTpi  of  Dillon,  after  retreating  from  before  the  enemy,  avenged  themselves 
by  murdering  their  commander.  La  Fayette  also  made  an  attempt  npon 
Namnr  without  snecess,  for  want/ as  it  was  said,  of  proper  supplies.  The 
whole  military  arrangements  being  thas  disorganized,  Dnmonrier  took  the 
command  npon  himself,  as  lien  tenant-general  of  all  the  armies.  Two  manifes- 
toes were  now  isaned  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  stating  their  respec- 
tive reasons  for  taking  up  arms ;  and  both  concluding  in  nearly  the  same 
profession,  that  their  object  was  the  establishment  of  a  legal  power,  to  pre- 
vent the  incalculable  evils  resulting  from  insubordination,  the  subversion  of 
authority,  and  the  licentiousness  of  anarchy. 

The  Prussian  monarch  supported  his  declaration,  by  marching  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  men  to  Coblentz,  where  the  emigrant  princes  joined  him  with 
their  associates  in  arms.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  now  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  combined  forces,  and  this  general  soon  after  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  to  the  inhabitants  of  France,  the  language  of  which  was 
more  calculated  to  inflame  than  to  moderate  the  passions  of  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  After  denouncing  as  rebels,  all  the  national  guards  who 
should  presume  to  fight  against  the'  allied  troops,  the  duke  threatened,  '*  in 
case  any  violence  should  be  ofliered  to  the  persons  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family  of  France,  to  give  the  city  of  Paris  up  to  military  execution,  and 
expose  it  to  total  destruction.'' 

This  imprudent  publication,  instead  of  terrifying  the  French,  or  proving 
beneficial  to  the  unhappy  personages  who  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  ban- 
ditti, had  quite  an  opposite  effect ;  for  the  people  were  exasperated  to  the 
height  of  fury  against  the  invaders,  and  the  prevalent  faction  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  work  of  revolution  to  a  climax.  All  respect  for 
order  was  now  at  an  end  in  Paris ;  the  mob,  incited  by  the  Jacobins,  reigned 
predominant,  and  groups  of  desperate  characters  were  seen  every  where, 
haranguing  the  populace,  and  stirring  them  up  to  acts  of  outrage.  Ruffians 
of  broken  fortunes  poured  continually  into  the  capital  from  different  pro- 
vinces, and  of  these  desperadoes,  those  from  the  southern  departments  were 
by  far  the  most  ferocious.  What  followed,  vras  the  natural  consequence  of 
such  a  frightful  accumulation  of  mischief  and  crime.  In  the  middle  of  the 
summer^  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  constitution,  by  Danton,  Robe- 
spierre, Maraty  Collot  d'Herbois,  Barbaroux,  Eglantine,  and  Cbabot,  a 
band  of  miscreants,  who  attafned  a  bad  pre-eminence,  by  the  total  absence  of 
every  virtue.  These  wretches  having  mustered  their  partisans,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  about  eight  hundred  Marseillois,  began  their  murderous  career 
OS  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  by  first  suspending  the  mnnioipal 
authorities,  sounding  the  tocsin,  and  attacking  the  Thuilleries.  So  unex- 
pected was  this  assault,  that  the  national  guards  were  taken  by  surprise, 
D.ut  the  Swiss  troops  were  soon  under  arms.  This  was  the  moment  when 
Louis  XVI.  might  either  have  secured  his  crown,  or,  by  a  brave  resistance, 
have  gained  the  name  of  a  hero.  But,  too  timid  to  struggle  with  danger,  or 
too  tender  to  shed  blood,  this  amiable  monarch  sought  refoge  in  the  national 
assembly,  and  left  bis  defenders  to  perish. 

This  pusillanimous  step  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  his  ruin.  The  con- 
spirators, who  had  been  repulsed  in  their  first  attempt  upon  the  palace,  re- 
tnrned  to  the  assault  with  increasing  numbers,  and  the  guards,  being  without 
a  commander,  though  they  fought  desperately,  were  overpowered  and  massa- 
cred. Every  part  of  the  building  flowed  with  blood,  and  the  heads  of  the 
faithful  adherents  to  the  king  were  carried  about  the  city  on  pikes.  In  this 
tragedy  near  a  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  many  persons  were  afterwards 
shot  as  they  passed  along  the  streets. 

The  triumphant  faction  having  thus  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  govern- 
ment, eanscd  the  nnlAppy  monarch  and  his  family  to  be  shot  up  in  the 
gloomy  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  there  to  wait  the  decision  of  a  convention, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  convoked  in  the  room  of  the  national  assembly. 

While  these  disorders  prevailed  at  Paris,  the  allied  armies  entered  the 
French  territories,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Longwy  and  Verdun* 
This  intelligence  only  made  matters  worse  in  the  capital,  where  the  prisons 
were  crowded  with  the  victims  of  popular  fury ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
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tbe  to^s^i  iwptf  amo  sounded,  as  the  sigD»l  ,of  anolbv  ^w aura.  Tbjs  gar- 
bage lasted  foor  aiiys  in  ,the  metropolis  >  wliicli  bloody  ejcanple  was  folJowei 
at  Orleans  and  i^ovae  otber  places.  Amidst  ^lese  hoirors,  the  €4>DyenUPo 
commenced  its  sittings,  and  the  first  of  its  ficts  was  the  aboUtioo  of  xoyalty ; 
ji  decree  thi^  too  plainijr  indicated  tJ^  catastrophe  which  shortly  afterwar4s 
jtppl^  place. 

In  the  meaJ?  tippe,  the  Piussiao  army,  that  h^A  peaetratad  iato  Cbaia- 
pag^ef  began  to  Experience  considerable  embarrassments,  the  obief  of  vbicli 
aro^e  from  tbe  want  of  j^rovisions  in  a  barreo  coontry.  This  distress  w^s 
aggravated  by  a  contagions  disorder,  ^bic^  did  even  more  eaecuUoa  thaa 
fhe  aword. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  haying  recovered  fir^m  their  first  paaie^  bow 

g resented  a  formidable  barrier  against  the  in.vaderf ;  apd  numerous  volnotecrf 
astened  from  all  tbe  provinces  to  the  national  standard.  Thos  situated*  tb« 
duke  of  Brunswick,  instead  of  marching,  as  he  bad  proposed,  to  the  rescue  of 
the  royal  family,  abandoned  them  to  their  fate,  gave  up  the  places  which  bo 
)iad  captured,  and  made  a  sodden  retreat  to  tbe  frontiers.  Such  was  tbe  ter- 
mination of  an  expedition  which  had  excited  the  attention  of  all  Burope, 
and  from  which  the  friends  of  order  and  humanity  had  augured  the  happiest 
effects. 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  in  the  heart  of  Burope,  the  north 
exhibited  scenef  of  a  melancholy  description.  Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Swe- 
den, having  given  umbrage  to  the  aristocratic  body  by  certain  measures, 
which  tended  to  limit  their  authority,  some  of  the  most  desperate  of  that  partjr 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  his  destruction.  After  a  yaristy  of  ooatri* 
Taoces  had  been  sugjpested,  it  was  resolved  to  assassinate  the  king  at  a 
masquerade.    Accordingly,  a  discontented  oficpr,  named  Ank/^rstroeoi,  was 

f  itched  upon  for  this  purpose,  which  he  accomplished  in  the  evaoing  of  the 
6ih  of  March.  The  murderer  escaped  aft^r  perpetri^ting  the  deod,  but  was 
apprehended  the  next  day,  and  made  an  ample  confession  of  the  whole  plot, 
in  consequence  pf  which,  baron  Bielke,  who  waf  at  the  head  of  it,  poisoned 
himself,  but  tbe  rest  were  tr^ed  apd  convicted.  Notwithstandiuf  this,  Ankar* 
Stroeqi  alone  suffered  death ;  the  senteuoe  fipon  his  employers,  whose  guilt 
was  fully  proved,  neing  commuted  either  ^o  banisbmefit  or  ipiprisoiimaaC 

Tlip  fate  of  Poland  came  this  year  to  a  crisis ;  but  o^ing  to  Uie  tremendi^s 
tfagedy  acting  in  France,  it  excited  not  that  deep  interest  throughout  Burope, 


of  the  foolish  liberties*  ap4  received  h|f  eptiri^  impfo.bation;  apUBr  which,  king 
Eft^qislans  solemnly  s^cre  to  th^  mainient^npe  of  it  at  tbe  aUar.  The  whole 
proceeding,  b'oifevpr.  proved  bi^teful  {o  the  arbitrary  coart  of  S^.  Petfrsburgh, 
and  whei^  Cathpripe  oad  nni^bed  the  war  witb  tbe  Porte,  she  scrupled  not  tq 

fcrh  her  ^rms  against  Poland.  In  this  exigency,  Stanislaus  oatuf  ally  looke4 
the  king  of  Prussia  for  support  or  mediatjon;  but  thoqg^  that  monarch 
had  gnaran|ee4  tb^  ind^pend^ce  of  Poland,  ^t  pow  receded  irovs  his  t^f!Nt^ 
inent,  and  open^j'  joined  the  empress  in  lier  ambitious  ^(eirs.  Stanislaat 
then  called  ^  ipeeting  qf  the  4eputies  oi  the  provinc4»s,  91)  tlie  39d  of  July, 
io  deliberate  qpon  tbe  best  measures  to  be  adopted  for  tbe  welfare  of  thii 
nation.  Of  two  evils,  they  were  obliged  to  chqose  tbe  least,  either  to  have  tbeis 
country  entirely  destroyed  by  the  immense  armitss  whioli  threatened  to  o¥er<i 
run  it ;  or  to  comply  with  the  terms  imposed  qpon  thepi  by  their  two  powes^ 
ful  neighbours.  '  The  latter  step  was  preferred  for  the  sake  of  humanitj,  an4 
the  l^^ig  was  not  only  obliged  to  annul  ^e  new  constitution,  and  to  ^aala- 
blish  the  If  retched  systeip  which  had  existed  before  the  i^v^lut^^ftm  bat  Cjf  en 
tp  4elivqf  HP  bi^  anHy  \q  the  KHSsian  gei^a^L  Brjpi^kL. 
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CHAP.  LXXI. 

Oeorgb  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  17^*to  1703. 

Tbb  iDvarfOB  of  Frttnee  by  the' Anstriaii  and  Pmsirfadahiries,  had  afa  ^ffedV 
tbe  yeiy  rewrfo  of  wfaat  was  ekpected ;  and'  idtrt^ad  of  disb^afteDibj^  the 
people,  or  makiop  Uiem  hoist  the  rojal'standard,  tfae'prbdiMiatidn  of  thh  dttj^e' 
of  BhiDswiek  caosed  a  prodl^iOuy  iderease  of  the  r^pdbKean  (btc^s.  At  the' 
beginuioff  of  the  ctaiipalgii;  Bunioari ef  bad  no  more thkn  sdn^nt^eti  tfaddlraifd^ 
men  nnder  his  oomiiiand,  bOFt  in  a  few  mooths  he  bad  morb'  thab'  ffVb  tindes' 
that  ifiimbciK  The  other  generals  Id  the  French  'selrHcte  #cfre^  eqintlly  stf  ccess- 
fbl;  so  tbatfrodi  aetiog  on  the  defenstre;  they  wtfrto  noV  abfe  td' carry*  ori' 
aotiveoperatlonsrilf  the  territories  of  the  etoemy.  Tb^  (Mset^nen^s  were  iitf' 
the natntttl' order  of  things;  for<  thongh  tbtf  nalioiial  obii^bntidn'  bad,  by  a^ 
decree,  formally  remoaneed*  aAf  iutentions  of  making  ctonqbe'sts;  the  French'' 
artarifv  were  nmt  employed  ib  schetanes  of  aggrandiaement.  In  the  month' 
of  S«|itemb<er(  gtfneral  Monie^qnlon  entered  Shvoy;  wlrteh  he  reduced  witb^ 
ont  resistance,  and  the  convcDtion  imia^dlately  cmls6d  the  coitfhtry  to  be' 
efenvtled  aiMng'  the  depSfrtm«tfts'of  the  rdpoblio. 

At  the  same- time,  general  Oifstlne^was  making  simllhr  cbnq nests  ob  the' 
side  of  OeroMmy.    After  captbrtng  Spires,  be  attacked  Wbrfais,  #bich '  sooW^ 
surrendered,  as  atso  did  Meiit#  and  Frankfort ;  but  the'  cit?  of  Cobfents,  being 
defended  by  tbef  emigrants  and  a  strong  body  of  Abstrlans  aMT  Prussian's;' 
bafled  his  efforts* 

DoiMmrier  was  equally  forttfuatein  several  engagemenii,  the  most  decish^^ 
of wfaich-wa's'that  fovgbt  otf  the  6th  of  Notemlier,  at  J^mappe.    The  Austriah^ ' 
were  stronijgty  entrenched ;  but  atl  their  lines  were  forced,  and  carried  at 'the  ^ 
p^at  of  the  bayonet.    Thfs  battle' gate  to  the  repobticans,  on  thilt  side,  MemI; 
Tonrnay;  and  Bfussels ;  to)  wbtch  succeeded  in  rapid  succession',  Ghetaf,  Abf- 
werp,  Malioes,  Namar;  Cbarleroi,  Louvain,  and  Osfend.     Intoxicated  by' 
these  conquests,  the  nallonat  contention  denounced,  in  eflbdt,  war  againkt 
erery  existing  gorermAelM,  by  promising  assistance  to  all  thdse  p^opl^  who ' 
were  desirous  of  friiedom.  The  folly  which  prompted  this  decree,  was,  bo werer, 
nothing,  compared  to  the  act  of  wickedness  that  came  immediately  after  if. 
To  fill  up  the  measure  of  public  crime,  the  same  infemousbody  resolved  npott' 
making  a^  sacrifice  of  their  helpless  monarch,  whose  existence  they  affected  to  ' 
coniider  as  dangerous  to  liberty.    A  mbck  trial  took  place,  whidh,  thongh  It  * 
began  on  the  11th  of  December,  did  not  end  till  the  17th  of  January,  when  ' 
the  convention  decreed',  that  this  unfortunate  sovereign,  whose  only  crime,  * 
if  possible^  was  an  excess  of  humanity,  had  conspired  against  the  nation,  for  ' 
which  he  merited  death*    Seutence  to  that  eflbct  was  accordingly  pronoudcedy' 
and,  on  the  2Ist,  it  was  put  in  execution)  with  circumstances  of  barbarity ' 
that  wouM  have  <lisgraeed  a  horde  of  cannibals.' 

This  dreadftil  tragedy , which,  In  circumstantial  cruelty,  exceeded  the  affroeious  '^ 
nwrder  of  Charles  the  First,  struck  all  Borope  with  astonishment,  and  kindled  a  ' 
general  spirit  of  indignatlen  against  the  perpetratotn.    So  much  horror,' in" 
fact,  hftd  been  already  excited'  by  the  French  republic,  that  its. friendship" 
wns  considered  as  pestilential,  attd  the  snrrbundibg  sttttes  trembM'for  their  * 
seourity,  when  they  saw  withwhat  ardour  the  example  of  regl<$ides  was  recom*> 
mended'  for  general  imitation.     The  greeting  given  by  the  convention  to  ' 
foreigners,  whose  only  claim  to  that  distinction  consisted  in  being  traf^orS  ta ! 
their  own  governments,  was  enough  to  create  alarm  throughout  the  ciyilixed  ' 
world.    In  England,  the  danger  at  this  time  was  certainly  very  great,  for ' 
though  the  body  of  the  nation  was  loyal  and  religious,  thef  e  were  many  des- 
perate characters,  who  laboured  intensely  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  siiiiihir ' 
in  every  respect  to  that  which  called  forth  the  execration  of  all  virtuous ' 
minds.    Nbmerous  clubs  were  also  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
having  fdr  their  object  the  propagation  of  those  levelling  doctriiies  which  * 
had  produced  the  downfttll  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  ettibction  of  reli* 
gion  in  that  country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing  thit  the  republicans  meditated  a  ^ 
wttr  with  England,  ministers  deemed  itneeesMry  to  cfiHouttlieinflitia/and)  asm 
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mattet  of  coarse,  to  convene  parliament  at  an  earlier  period  than  osnal.  The 
•essiou  was  opened,  on  the  13tl|  of  December,  with  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
in  which  his  majesty,  after  mentioning  the  increased  actiTity  of  the  seditioos 
societies,  and  the  spirit  of  riot  which  bad  been  manifested  in  different  parts 
of  the  l(in|;dom,  alluded  to  the  state  of  the  continent,  and  the  too  plain  Indi- 
cations gi?en  by  France,  of  a  disposition  to  excite  disturbances  in  other 
countries,  and  to  violate  the  positii e  stipulations  of  existing  treatiea.  Tlie 
debates  that  ensued  in  both  houses,  were  of  the  most  animated  description, 
but  particularly  so  in  the  commons,  where  Mr.  Fox  treated  the  royal  speeob 
with  more  than  ordinair  freedom.  The  chief  part  of  It,  he  said,  was  eom- 
posed  of  assertions  of  dangers  which  he  knew  were  false,  and  which,  tbone 
who  made  them,  knew  were  not  true.  It  was  a  compound  of  causes  and 
pretexts,  artfully  blended  for  public  delusion.  With  the  riots  or  inanr- 
rections  he  was  unacquainted,  and  he  challenged  ministers  to  prove  their 
existence.  They  were,  however,  merely  imaginary,  or  created  only  for  tba 
purpose  of  drawing  forth  the  subsidies  of  loyalty  from  the  nation,  in  order 
that  those  who  were  near  the  sovereign,  might  catch  some  portion  of  the  popu- 
larity which  they  had  so  artfully  extorted. 

M  r.  Fox  was  equally  incredulous  in  regard  to  any  danger  from  the  suooesses  of 
the  French  on  the  continent,  and  took  occasion  to  remind  the  honse,  that,  by 
his  exertions,  a  war  with  Russia  had  been  prevented.  But  this  great  statesnmn 
did  not  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  the  agent  of  Russia,  whither  be 
actually  sent  as  his  ambassador  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Robert  Adair,  who  re- 
ceived more  distinguished  honours  from  the  empress  Catherine,  than  the  aoere- 
dited  British  minister  himself.  There  was  yet  another  circumstance  connected 
with  this  point  of  history,  to  which  public  attention  ought  to  have  been 
drawn.  By  the  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Bngllsh  government, 
Russia  was  enabled,  not  only  to  carry  all  her  objects  against  Turkey,  but  to 
accomplish  the  nefarious  design  of  reducing  Poland  to  an  imperial  province. 
Such  was  the  consequence  of  (hat  activity  in  preventing  a  war,  for  whicb 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  took  unbounded  credit  to  themselves.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  great  leader  of  opposition  was  foiled,  because  the  perils  by 
which  the  country  was  surrounded,  appeared  too  glaring  to  be  misunderstood. 
Every  man,  not  wilfully  blinded  by  political  prejudices,  saw,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  French  republicans,  the  same  ambitious  spirit  and  intriguing  aim  at  aggran- 
disement, that  had  characterised  the  nation  when  under  a  monarchical  despot- 
ism. The  name  only  was  changed,  the  tyrannical  and  unprincipled  disposition 
remained,  without  even  the  formalities  of  diplomatic  chicanery  to  give  a  colour 
to  its  rapaciousness.  Mr.  Fox  concluded  his  severe  censure  of  the  speech 
and  proposed  address,  by  offering  an  amendment,  purporting,  that  the  nouse 
would  inquire  into  the  new  and  extraordinary  causes  of  their  assembling. 
This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  who  had  been  hitherto  one  of  the  warmest 
admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  who  now,  with  several  others,  felt  the  necessity  of 
sacri6cing  party  considerations  for  the  public  welfare.  In  reply  to  what  bad 
fallen  from  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  non-existence  of  danger  and  insurrection,  be 
observed,  that  facts  were  called  for,  but  he  saw  not  the  necessity  of  them, 
when  every  man's  observation  convinced  him  of  the  danger.  A  system  first 
originated  in  this  country,  with  what  was  called  a  Constitutional  Society, 
friiich  had  been  transplanted  to  France,  where  it  soon  so  improved  under  the 
genius  of  that  republic,  as  to  be  competent  to  all  the  blessed  works  whicb 
the  world  subsequently  witnessed,  and  it  was  now  brought  back  again  to  Eng- 
land, so  perfectly  organised  in  all  its  parts^  as  to  be  thought  capable  of  effect- 
ing similar  achievements  here. 

Burke,  as  usual,  was  vehement  in  his  philippic,  both  against  his  old  asso- 
ciates, and  the  objects  of  their  admiration.  At  length,  the  original  address 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  forty.  Notwithstanding  this 
schism  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  Mr.  Fox  persevered  in  combating  the  men- 
sures  of  government,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  address  was  brought  up, 
be  moved  another  amendment,  expressive  of  the  great  concern  the  boose 
felt  at  the  probable  interruption  of  tranquillity,  and  strongly  recommending,  if 
it  were  yet  possible,  that  negotiation  should  precede  a  mptnre  with  France. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  on  this  ocoasiouy  he  declared  his  intentioii 
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of  speedfly  nUBldng  a  fpeeific  motion  for  the  purpose  of  aokbowledgiog 
the  repablic  of  Franee,  and  of  enterinK  ittto  a  negotiation  witb  ber  on  tbe  siiok 
ject  of  tbe  Scheldt.  Mr.  Fox  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  bis  opinion 
that,  had  socb  a  measare  been  adopted  some  time  before,  many  evils  woald 
bave  been  averted,  and  perhaps  tbe  royal  blood  been  saved,  which  possibly 
was  now  streaming  firom  the  axe  of  injastice  and  impolicy. 

The  eloqnence  of  the  great  orator,  however,  made  so  little  Impression  npbn 
the  boose,  that  the  proposition  was  negatived  without  a  division.  Still  firm 
to  bis  purpose,  and  unmoved  by  the'' desertions  from  his  standard  which  at 
every  debate  took  place,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  following  day,  brought  forwaird 
another  motion  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  **  praying  him  to  send  an  am^ 
bassador  to  the  provisional  executive  council  of  France,  to  negotiate  with 
them  concerning  any  subject  that  might  be  a  cause  of  hostility.'' 

It  should  here  be  observed,  that  when  the  French  king  was  dethroned 
by  the  convention,  and  thrown  into  prison,  orders  were  sent  to  earl  Gower* 
the  British  ambassador,  to  quit  Pans,  as  his  diplomatle  character  was  now 
at  an  end.  This  measure,  though  attended  with  a  format  correspond encd 
between  his  lordship  and  Le  Bran,  the  republican  minister,  produced  atf 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the* latter,  nor  was  it  taken  as  an  aet  in  any 
dcicree  indicative  of  an  hostile  intention.  Chanvelin,  the  Freneb  minister  at 
the  court  of  London^  oontinoed  still  to  reside  here  after  the  return  of  lord 
Crower,  though  bis  public  functions  had  necessarily  ceased,-  ever  since  tha 
dethronement  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  represented.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  thereibre,  if  adopted,  would  have  given  to  this  man  fbll  powers,  and  be 
who  had  just  before  been  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XVI.,  would  have  ap->' 
peered  at  the  English  court  as  the  delegate  of  his  master's  murderers.  Such 
was  the  state  of  sel^dej^adation  to  which  this  proposed  measure  would 
have  subjected  Great  Bntain.  But  parliament  indignantly  refused  to  oou»« 
tenanee  regidde ;  and  this  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  also  rejeotecl  idthont^ 
divinon. 

On  the  Idtb  of  tbe  same  montt,  lord  Orenvllle  introduced  into  tbe  upper 
house,  a  bill  to  establish  regulations  eoneeming  aliens  oondng  into  the  king>» 
dom,  or  actually  residing  here,  under  peculiar  ciromnstaDces. 

This  measure  was  strenoously  opposed  1^  tbe  manpils  of  Iiansdowne  and- 
lord  Lauderdale,  the  former  of  whom  attacked  it  in  two  motions,  one  for  nego-.- 
tlatlngwith  the  French  convention,  by  sending  over  an  ambassador  to  inter- 
cede  in  behalf  of  Louis  XTI.,  and  the  other,  to  solicit  relief  ft'om  the  same 
body,  §K  tiie  unfortunate  emigrants  who  bad  sought  refoge  in  this  kingdom. 
These  propositions  were  deservedly  treated  as  preposterous  in  themselves, 
and  calculated  to  lower,  rather  than  exalt,  the  dignity  of  Great  Britain.  That 
llie  ftirious  demagogues  who  bad  gained  tiie  supveuuicy  in  France,  would  be 
todneed  to  relax  in  tbelr  course,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  iwasoa  and  humu" 
nity,  no  man  who  contemplated  their  eharaeter  and  proceedings,  could  possi- 
bly believe.  Besides,  the  same  convention,  at  Ibis  very  time,  were  reeeiving 
deputations  from  the  seditioos  clubs  in  this  oountr^,  who  had  for  their 
avowied  aim,  the  establishment  of  a  republio  in  imitatton  of  tbe  model  whiob 
was  so  much  tbe  object  of  their  admiration.  The  motions  of  the  marquis  were- 
therefore  negatived  without  a  di^sion ;  and  the  language  of  lord  Lauderdale, 
the  neaipos  ehampion  of  the  revolution,  drew  a  severe  nastigation  iivm  lord 
Loughborough,  who  soon  afterwards  beeame  cbaqeellor. 

That  there  was  a  party  in  the  kingdom,  aiminr  at  an  innovation  similar  to 
what  bad  taken  place  on  the  continent,  might  be  denied,  his  lordship  observed, 
but  fticts  were  of  more  authority  than  words,  and  from  them  the  case  was  made 
evident  to  demonstration.  '^  When,"  said  he,  **  the  French  first  altered  their 
system  of  government,  and  imprisoned  their  moaareb,  there  was  a  gleam  of 
py,  which  could  not  be  hid,  very  visible  on  the  countenances  of  a  particular 
description  of  people,  and  they  went  some  extraordinary  lengths  in  eelebrat* 
ing  tiie  event.  Tbia  was  in  some  measure  checked  by  the  vast  armaments 
formed  against  the  usurping  power  of  France ;  and  when  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  armies  approached  Uus  capital,  all  was  dismay  with  a  certain  party. 
They  bung  their  heads  in  silent  deraair,  and  considered  the  levelling  nrstem 
as  for  ever  daatroyed  $  bat  when  the  fate  of  war  had  changed  the  tide  of 
93.  4  4 
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•ffliini  aptet  fke  omaUaed  Mmki,  Ifcejoyof  ihe»iiiDepMtarluie«r  notowdi. 
Mid  tbe  toci^tiet  agaio  opened  their  oommaiiieatioos,  ia  a  manner  pmhMif 
lK>iUle  to  omr  eoaedtatiee.  Embaeaies  were  sent  to  Franee,  to  congratnlate 
tbe  athefetical  national  aesembly  of  that  coontry  on  their  success,  and  erea 
so  far  as  to  promise  tbe  asslstaooe  of  certain  members  here,  in  case  of  an  in- 
sarrection,  who  wonid  endeavoor  to  plant  tbeir  tree  of  infamoos  libertj  in 
tUs  happy  eonntry.''  Hating  taken  this  retrospect,  and  reprobated  the  oon- 
dnet  of  persons  in  high  station,  who  eonntenanced  a  canse  teodiog  to  demo* 
raliae  the  world,  the  learned  lord  nrged  tbe  necessity  of  passing  tlie  aKea 
blllf  in  order  to  secvre  the  kingdom  from  foreign  and  internal  enemies.  When 
the  bill  came  to  Uie  lower  boose.  It  was  encoontered  by  Mr.  Fox*  who,  in 
the  diseussiott,  obsenred,  that  *'  much  bad  been  contended  on  the  danger 
created  by  the  i>rogres8  of  French  priooipies,  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not 
belie?e  those  principles  coald  make  their  way  into  n  country  like  this,  or  any 
other,  ei^oying  rational  liberty." 

If r.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  not  more 
than  ten,  or  at  most  fifteen,  gentlemen  in  that  hoase,  who  oonld  stand  op 
with  grate  laces,  and  profess  tbeir  disbelief  of  eiisting  dangers. 

It  was  in  tiiis  memorable  debate  that  Mr.  Burke  ended  a  long  speech  with 
declaring,  thattliere  were  assassins  in  this  coontry,  armed  with  daggers,  for 
Hbe  extirpation  of  kings;  then  snddenly  snatching  from  his  bosom  a  weapon 
of  that  kind,  mannfiaotared  at  Birmingham,  he  threw  it  noon  the  floor,  exclaim* 
Ing,  **  Behold  the  boasted  fratemication  of  Frenchmen  V' 

The  proposed  bill  being  snpported  by  OTcHlowing  minorities,  amon^:  whom 
were  many  members  of  the  old  opposition,  went  vapidly  throogh  parliament, 
and,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1703»  reeeiTcd  the  royal  assent  by  commission. 

Another  preeantlonary  measore  resorted  to  by  goeemment,  at  this  awfol 
period,  etinced  the  danger  arising  from  French  inflneace  and  connexions. 

Sir  John  fioott,  the  attomey'treneral,  and  now  lord-chancellor,  soon  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  called  its  attention  to  a  tery  serioos  sobjeot,  for 
which  there  existed  no  legal  remedy.  A  practice  had  lately  obtained,  of  pay- 
lag  artiicera,  nutttfactnrers,  and  lahonrers,  in  many  parts  of  tbe  kingdom, 
with  asslgnats,  and  other  secorities,  from  bodies  of  men  in  Franoe.  On  the 
danger  el  Snoh  a  praetieo,  he  obserred,  it  was  onneeessary  to  dwell,  for  it  was 
evident  to  every  nma ;  he  therefore  contented  himself  with  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prohiliit  the  oirenlatiQn  of  promissory  or  oBior  ooase, 
orders,  aadertaklngs,  or  obHgmtiona,  of  whatever  kind,  issoed  by  any  poblio 
authority  in  Franoe.  The  naatiDn  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  eheek  this  evil* 
being  assented  to,  a  legislativo  enaetment  on  the  snbjeet  was  soon  after* 
wards  provided. 

While  the  British  parUaoient  was  thus  employed  in  meaeurea  called  lor  bj 
urgent  neoessity,  to  repel  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  country,  the  repnhl»* 
can  agent,  Ghauveltn,  on  the  part  of  his  maatera,  remonstroAed  with  govern* 
meat  on  the  snt^jeet,  and  denmnded  a  satisfaetory  explmmtiett,  whether  the 
alien  bill,  and  the  aogmentation  of  the  forces,  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
an  hostile  intention  tewaids  ibe  French  repaUi&  Lord  OreaviBe,  in  his 
reply,  doelined  giving  any  eKplanatinn,  and  oendnded  with  sayings  "  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  inform  yon  in  the  moat  positive  terms,  in  answer  to  what  you 
tell  me  on  the  aiAiieet  of  our  preparations,  that  nOder  the  present  ctronsn- 
stances,  all  those  measures  will  ho  oontintted  whioh  amy  be  judged  neoeaaary 
to  place  us  In  a  state  of  proteeUng  the  safety,  tranquillity,  and  the  righta  of 
this  country,  as  weU  as  to  guarantee  those  «t  our  alliea;  and  to  set  up  a  hniw 
rier  to  those  views  of  ambitioo  and  aggvandiaement,  dangoffons  at  att  tioMa 
to  the  rest  of  Borope,  but  whreh  heoome  atil  more  so,  wIms  auppoited  hy 
thepropagation  of  principles  destmetive  of  all  aoclal  order/' 

The  repoblioan  deiegato  next  insisted  upon  knouriag  whether  Us  poraon 
and  papers  wonid  be  seenred  from  the  operation  of  the  alien  act,  but  was 
nformed,  that  being  in  a  private  obaraeter,  he  would  be  treated  as  other 
toseigners ;  and,  on  the  ^th,  be  received  an  order  to  quit  the  kingdom  witidtt 
a  week.  Thus  the  sword  was  aasheatbed,  and,  on  the  96th,  a  oommunicft* 
tlon  from  the  king  announced  the  same  to  each  house  of  parliament ;  where 
the  aubjoet  was  taken  into  eonsideratiott  on  the  let  of  Fehraaiy  loUowing* 
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and  aMnifM  i^ot«d,  thmikftfiif  Ms  majotfty  for  tfie  infbniiattoii  ht  wag  fta- 
chMsly  pleased  to  afford  then,  offeriai^  tbeir  condoleiiee  for  tlie  ttt^nt  mi^ 
hapfiy  oeeamaoe  ia  a  aeighbooring  kingdom,  and  proiiiiriiig  the  rappoit 
raqured,  for  tlio  aagoMOtatioD  of  (be  natal  and  military  Ibroes. 

The  address,  however,  was  not  saffered  to  pass  in  either  hodso  witlioiit 
opposition.  In  tile  lords,  an  amendneirt  was  proposed  by  earl  Stanhope,  and 
seoonded  hy  lord  Lauderdale,  depreeating  a  war,  bnt  it  was  negatived  with* 
out  a  division ;  after  which,  the  two  peers.  In  eonjonetion  with  the  earl  (if 
Devby,  entered  on  the  jonmai  a  long  protest,  declaratory  of  their  sentimenls. 
Ia  the  hovse  of  eommons,  BIr.  Pitt  went  very  mfnntely  into  the  history  of  (ho 
French  revolotioa,  particularly  the  latter  stage  of  it,  in  order  to  shew,  that 
llMwgh  the  professions  of  the  new  repnhlic  had  heen  anricable,  her  conduct 
had  mflitated  directly  against  her  paeiAo  deetarations.  8ho  had,  fndeedl, 
disavowed  all  views  of  aggraadisentent,  and  every  intendon  of  interference 
with  the  govemnMat  of  neutral  nations.  Bnt  so  Hr  from  acting  conformably 
with  these  promises,  she  bad  por»ued  an  opposite  coarse.  In  (be  first  iiv* 
mance,  she  had  annexed  Savoy  to  her  own  departmeots,  and  (he  convention, 
IB  tlie  decree  which  had  been  passed  for  that  purpose,  amHmnoed  to  the 
world  that  they  would  do  the  same  by  every  coantrv  in  whicb  their  arms 
sliovld  be  sBoeessful.  The  decree  whleb  tiie  assembly  passed  in  0eeem- 
ber,  stafsd  expressly,  that  where  teatperary  success  gave  tfiem  possession, 
it  shoald  be  accompanied  by  (what  was  cmrfrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  as 
praoUsed  among  all  civilised  nations)  a  total  subversion,  and  extinction  of 
the  ancient  government.  By  the  same  decree,  their  vlctorioos  generafs 
were  cnrdered  to  treat  9a  enemies,  all  who  would  not  accept  of  what  Uhey 
called  liberty.  French  fraternity  was  offered  freelv  ia  all,  at  fbt  poittts  of 
French  bayonets ;  and  the  mild  and  moderate  principles  of  what  was  .termed 
iVee  government,  were  promnlgated  from  tte  montlis  of  cannon. 

**  An  alliance  with  such  a  country,"  Mr.  Pitt  observed,  **  however  mocb  it 
ndght  be  desired  by  some  men,- appeared  to  him  to  be  nothing  thott  of  snb- 
ndttiag  to  be  a  province  of  France ;  and  a  negodatioii  with  thmr  JaooMn  clubs 
■ad  petty  municipalities,  in  bis  opinion,  led  iomort  dangerous  consequences, 
timn  would  have  followed  a  neglect  of  the  most  atebitlous  projiects  and  exer- 
tloDs  of  the  most  amliitfous  period  of  the  old  monardiy."  The  minister 
then  proceeded  to  particular  proofs  of  the  interfersnce  of  the  republican  con^ 
Tcntion  with  the  govemmeufs  of  neutral  nadons,  and  he  dwelt  very  strongly 
oift  their  conduct  towafds  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  But  hii  principal 
argument  for  resistance  to  the  FVcBch,  was  ground^  upon  fbe  violadon 
of  ate  right  of  the  Dutch  io  the  navigation  of  ne  Scheldt.  Now,  it  was  an 
isdispatable  foot,  that  Prance  herself  was  bound  as  a  gcrarantee  to  malntaitt 
ttat  very  right,  which,  by  en  open  breach  of  Ikith,  she  was  the  irst  to  viofate. 
It  was  true,  that  the  Dutch  had  as  yet  only  made  a  formal  protest  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  hot  their  fbar  was  no  reason  why  this  country  should,  with  apatf^,  suffsf 
one  mprlncipled  aggrenion  to  precede  a  tide  of  encroachment,  which,  if  not 
thndy  <yppOMd,  might  end  in  the  ruin  of  England  and  all  B^nope. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  adduced  a  curious  instance  of  the  hostne  intentioBS  of  tlm 
French  towards  this  country.  At  the  very  time  when  Chianvelin  wa« 
pressing  for  his  reception  in  a  dlplomatfc  character,  and  complained  of  the 
offensive  construction  put  upon  the  decree  of  the  conventiott-,  which  olfored 
Uberty  and  assistance  to  all  people,  the  minister  of  marine  in  that  coun- 
try sent  a  cireubr  letter  to  the  sea-ports,  intimatiog  that  *'  England  and 
Spain  were  preparing  to  attacic  them ;  that  fhese  two  despots,  after  penecut- 
ittg  tlie  patriots  and  republicans  in  their  own  countries,  were  endeavonring  t6 
deter  tfhem  from  punishing  die  traitor  Lonis,  and  that  the  king  and  parHamcnC 
of  England  meant  to  make  war  on  them.  But  would  the  BngHsfr  republicans 
pomiit  It  ?  No ;  they  are  firm  to  our  cause,  and  ready  to  receive  us  with  open 
win  if  to  their  succour— we  will  make  a  descent  on  Bbghtnd,  and 


carry  wKh  us  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty,  and  transplant  into  that  counfrr 
tlie  sacred  trceT  Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  •Mr.  Pitt  said, 
that  he  sbenM  contintfo  to  exert  himself  for  the  mahitenanoe  of  peace ;  bnt 
that  ft  would  be  impodog  upon  tfao  house,  and  contrary  to  hfii  own  opinfon, 
ta  dodana  a  praiaMlfir  of  it 
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The  mptioD  wUob  followed  it«  pladsing  tii«i  home  to  affMnd  the  meaiMi  tl^ 
enable  bis  majesty  to  malDtain  the  Hfpbts  of  bis  people,  aod  those  of  his  allies, 
was  combated  at  considerable  length  by  Mn  Fox,  whose  arguments  went  ta 
shew,  that  the  interest  of  this  kingdom  lay  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strict  sea- 
trality,  that  the  French  had  no  hostile  Tiews  against  England,  and  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  not  an  object  worthy  of  contention.  The- 
ingenuity  of  the  orator,  however,  failed  in  producing  conviction,  and  the 
address,  as  originally  moved,  was  carried  without  a  division.  On  the  very 
same  day  when  the  British  parliament  came  to  this  resolution,  the  Freneli 
convention  denounced  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  '*  the  king  of  Bor- 
land, and  the  stadtbolder  of  the  United  ProvinceA."  The  preamble  to  this 
decree  contained  a  redtal  of  various  articles  which  were  considered  as  aols 
of  aggression  against  the  French  nation,  on  the  part  of  England ;  but  the 
republican  assembly  had  nothing  more  to  charge  the  stadtbolder  irith  than 
his  supposed  subservience  to  the  British  cabinet.  All  that  bad  been  advaneed 
by  the  opponents  of  ministers,  was,  therefore,  refuted  by  the  oondoot  and 
language  of  the  convention ;  and  it  was  now  demonstrated,  thai  even  had 
not  our  government  taken  the  stand  it  did,  hostilities  would  inevitably  baTa 
taken  place  in  a  verv  short  period. 

The  declaration  of  war  being  communicated  in  due  form  to  parliament,  pro- 
duced the  usual  addresses,  which  were  opposed  in  both  houses,  bythe  sane 
train  of  reasoning  as  had  been  pursued  m  the  former  debates.  The  result, 
however,  was  the  same,  and  from  this  time  the  ranks  of  opposition  becane 
thinner  irom  desertion  every  day.  This  did  not  deter  Mr.  Fox  from  bringing 
forward,  on  the  18th,  five  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  house ;  first.  That 
it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  to  make  war  on  France  for  any 
interference  in  her  internal  afiairs,  or  for  the  establishment  of  any  partlniilar 
form  of  government  in  that  country.  Secondly,  That  the  aggressions  of 
France  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify  a  war,  in  the  first  iqstanee, 
prior  to  a  negotiation  to  obtain  explanation  and  redress.  Thirdly,  That  in 
the  late  negotiation,  his  nuyesty's  ministers  had  oqt  pursued  measures  likelj 
to  obtain  redress,  nor  to  avert  a  war,  not  having  stated  the  grounds  opoo 
#hich  peace  might  have  been  maintained.  Fourthly,  That  the  rights  of  nea* 
tral  nations  had  not  been  attended  to  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  their 
neglect  of  interfering  against  the  late  unjustifiable  and  abominable  invasion 
of  Poland,  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  And  fifthly.  That  it  is  the  doty  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  to  advise  his  majesty  against  entering  into  any  treaty 
which  might  retard  or  prevent  bis  making  a  separate  peace  with  France." 

The  most  sinj^ular  of  these  propositions,  was  the  one  oomplaining  of  the  eon* 
duct  of  the  British  government,  in  neglecting  to  interfere  against  the  nnprin- 
cipled  invasion  of  Poland.  Thus  Mr.  Fox  refuted  himself,  for  while  he 
affected  to  think,  that  the  treatment  of  France  towards  our  ally  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  our  resentment,  he  seemed  ready  to  jus- 
tify a  war  on  behalf  of  a  country  with  which  we  were  very  remotely  connected. 
Burke,  in  reply,  observed,  that  Poland  had  never  before  been  considered  of 
such  great  consequence,  and  that,  in  all  the  revolutions  which,  for  more  than 
a  century,  had  occurred  there,  this  country  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
interfere,  not  even  by  Mr.  Fox  himself,  till  now,  when  England  was  involved 
in  a  war  for  defence  and  preservation. 

The  resolutions  having  been  moved  and  seconded,  were  got  rid  of  by  the 
previous  question,  the  majority  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-six.  On 
the  21st,  lir.  Grejr  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  embodying  all  the  nat- 
ter contained  in  the  five  resolutions  of  Mr.  Fox,  condudiag  with  a  oenaure 
upon  ministers,  and  "  praying  his  majesty  to  listen  no  longer  to  oonnsels 
wnich  had  forced  the  country  into  an  unhappy  war,  but  to  embrace  the  earliest 
occasion  of  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace."  As  this  new  attempt  was  un- 
supported by  any  fresh  arguments,  it  received  very  little  notice,  and  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  proposition  was  negatived  without  a  division.  The  next  effort  of 
opposition,  was  in  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  existeoce  of  seditious  practices  in  this  country.  This 
subject  came  under  discussion  on  the  4th  of  March,  but,  after  a  warm  debate, 
the  modon  was  lost.    On  the  llth  of  the  same  montl^  the  minister  opened  the 
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Itiidf6t»  a«d  after  ttating  that  hesbonld  steadily  adiwre  to  the  lystom  of  con- 
iiDiiiog  the  rcdactioo  of  the  nattosal  debt,  be  observed,  that  four  millions  and 
a  balf  would  be  wanted  to  make  good  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  current 
year.  This  sum  be  proposed  to  raise  by  loan,  and  to  provide  for  the  interest 
by  continuing  the  taxes  that  bad  been  laid  on  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  armament  This  finaneial  plan  met  wHh  general  approbation,  though 
partiaUy  opposed  by  Fox  and  Sbeiidan,  the  latter  of  whom  compaied 
the  speech  of  the  minister  to  that  of  an  officer  haranguing  his  troops,  when 
about  to  storm  a  French  r^doobU  On  the  Idth,  the  attorney-general  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  traitorous  correspondence  with  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  The  beads  of  the  proposed  measure  went  to  prohi- 
bit, under  j|>enalty  of  high-treason,  all  persons  from  supplying  France  with 
arms,  provisions,  bullion,  and  woollen  cloths ;  also  interdicting  British  subjects, 
under  different  penalties,  from  purchasing  lands  in  France,  or  vesting  pro- 
perty in  the  funds  of  that  countr^ ;  restraining  them  from  going  thither  with- 
out a  passport ;  and  from  insuring  vessels  either  going  to  or  sailing  from 
French  ports.  Mr.  Fox  censured  this  motion  in  the  strongest  terms,  as 
repugnant  to  every  idea  of  justico  and  liberty.  But  be  was  roplied  to  with 
equal  force  by  the  solicitor-general,  who  observed,  that  the  measure  was 
rendered  imperative  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present  war,  and 
the  necessity  of  crippling  the  resources  of  France.  The  bill  was  brought  in, 
and  experienced  a  most  vigorous  opposition  in  its  progress  through  both 
houses;  but  after  receiving  some  amendments  in  the  lords,  to  which  &e  com- 
mons acceded,  it  ultimately  passed,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

Another  important  proceeding  which  came  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament at  this  time,  was  one  for  the  relief  of  commercial  credit.  In  eonse- 
Jiuence  of  the  great  extent  to  which  mercantile  speculation  had  been  carried 
or  some  years,  trade  and  manufactures  had  greatly  increased ;  but  by  un- 
foreseen events,  a  stognation  was  now  experienced,  owing  principally  to  the 
deficiency  of  specie,  and  the  overflow  of  paper  that  had  been  brought 
into  circulation.  To  meet  the  existicg  difficultv,  and  prevent  farther  mis- 
chief, the  minister,  on  the  25th  of  April,  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to 
inquire  into  the  facts,  and  make  a  report  of  the  causes.  This  was  complied 
with  ;  and  upon  the  statement  made  to  the  house,  Mr.  Pitt  moved,  to  place  at 
the  disposal  of  commissioners,  five  millions  in  exchequer  bills,  to  be  advanced 
under  certain  restrictions  and  regulations,  to  such  persons  as  might  be  de- 
sirous of  accommodation  for  a  limited  period,  and  on  finding  proper  securi- 
ties. A  bill  to  this  purpose  was  brought  in  and  passed;  by  which  means  the 
temporary  evil  was  remedied,  and  commerce  again  became  flourishing. 

On  an  application  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  a  renewal  of  their 
charter,  Mr.  Dondas  supported  Uie  petition,  by  steting,  at  great  length,  the 
advanteges  which  the  revenue  derived  from  that  trade  as  it  stood ;  and,  on 
his  motion,  an  act  passed  for  the  further  continuance  of  the  monopoly.  Soon 
after  this,  Mr.  Sheridan  brought  under  review  the  conduct  or  lord  Auck- 
land, who,  as  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
imperial  ambassador,  after  the  murder  of  the  king  of  France,  presented  a 
•memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  stotes-general,  calling  upon  them  to  forbid  the 
entrance  into  their  territories,  of  all  the  members  of  the  national  convention, 
or  the  pretended  executive  council,  who  had  taken  part  in  that  crime ;  and 
desirin|^  also,  that  if  any  of  those  persons  should  be  discovered  and  arrested, 
they. might  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice,  to  serve  as  a  lesson  and 
example  to  the  human  race.  This  memorial  was  stigmatized  as  inhuman, 
and  tending  to  encourage  assassination ;  but  though  a  motion  to  reprobate 
it  by  an  address  was  urgently  insisted  on,  the  house  of  commons  refused 
to  accede  to  it ;  and,  at  the  "close  of  the  session,  lord  Auckland  so  com- 
pletely answered  the  charge  broucht  against  him,  that  the  peers  expressed 
their  public  approbation  of  ids  conduct 

The  hackneyed  topic  of  parliamentary  reform  was  broufpht  op  this  ses- 
sion, by  Mr.  Grey,  on  a  motion  to  refer  certain  petitions,  having  that  object, 
to  a  select  committee.  This  produced  a  long  debate,  in  Uie  course  of 
which,  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  opportunity  of  accounting  for  the  change  that  had 
taken  place  in  his  mind  on  this  great  question.    He  was  once,  he  said,  a 
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friend  to  moderate  ntarm ;  bttt  tbe  meumre  now  pwyooedy  bo 
uBioitable  to  tke  times,  daa^root  to  Ike  oonstitDtioii^  and  likely  to  jmo- 
doee  tlie  greatest  miaeliiofs  mtboat  any  possible  good.  In  snppoit  of  this 
jodgmeet,  he  said,  there  were  soeietles  in  the  kincdom,  alHiated  with  the 
Jaoobin  olohs  of  Fraooe,  aad  actively  employed  for  &e  pnrpoee  of  spreading 
revolatiooary  prinoiples,  ooe  medtnm  oC  which  was  Uie  pretest  of  parlin- 
aeatary  reform.  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  eontrary,  In  Ids  amnient  lor  the  motion, 
ohnrged  the  American  and  other  wars  to  the  oorraption  of  that  honae,  and 
the  too  great  sobserviemsy  of  its  members  to  the  views  of  the  ooort.  In  tim 
end,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two  bnndred  and  forty -^Mie. 

On  the  171b  of  Jnne,  Mr.  Fox^drew  the  attention  of  the  boose  of  eommons 
to  the  state  of  the  war.  After  assertiag  that  neither  the  tranqniility  of 
Europe,  nor  the  safety  of  o«r  allies,  eoold  be  considered  as  endangored  by 
the  French  revolntion,  he  obsenred,  that  tim  contlnoance  of  iMMiilities 
wonid  be  nnprodoctWe  of  any  good  effects,  even  If  attended  with  success ;  hot 
that  to  this  ooantry  the  coQseqoenoes  wonId  he  most  destnietivc.  Imprwsed 
with  these  aeotimeats,  he  recemmendod  a  speedy  and  general  pacincation, 
and  conoladed  by  mofing  a  long  address  to  his  majesty,  reeapitolating  the 
vnrious  CTcnts  of  the  war,  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  reoommend- 
ing  an  immediate  negotiation  with  France.  This  motion  was  raslsted  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  termed  it  one  of  the  most  impolitic  and  preposteroos  ever 
brought  forward  in  a  deliberative  assembly*  He  contended  that  the  prinri- 
pleaon  which  the  war  had  been  oodertaken,  rMnainod  nnchanged,  and  that 
the  character  of  the  enemy  called  for  a  Tigoroos  proseeation  of  the  contest, 
as  weU  to  seenre  the  tranquillity  of  other  aatioas,  as  that  of  oar  own. 

On  a  division,  there  were  for  the  motion  ft>rty*seven,  and  against  it  one 
handred  and  eighty-seven.  This  was  the  lost  qoestion  of  any  moment  in  tho 
present  session,  wMch  ended  by  a  speech  fvsm  the  throne,  on  tlie  21st  of  tho 
le  month. 
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George  IIL  (continued.)— a.  d.  1703  to  1794. 

Whatever  pretences  to  moderatioD,  in  regard  to  other  powers,  the  French 
convention  might  setup,  their  condact  plainly  indicated  the  ambitions  designs 
which  they  entertained.  At  tlfc  time  when  they  endeavoored  to  make  it 
appear  that  Ifaev  wished  to  live  on  peaceable  terms  with  their  neighhoars,  the 
republican  armies  were  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  neutral  states. 

Thus  Damourier,  after  the  battle  of  Jemappe,  Instead  of  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  drew  a  strong  force  close  to  the  Dutch 
territories.  His  object  was  evident;  and  the  moment  he  received  the  decree, 
by  which  war  was  declared  agaiost  England  and  Hotfand,  he  marched  into 
the  country,  where  he  circulated  an  insolent  manifesto,  calling  npon  the 
friends  of  freedom  to  join  his  standard.  After  reducing  Breda  and  Gertniy- 
denberg,  which  cost  him  little  labour,  he  laid  siege  to  Wifliamstadt,  and 
blockaded  Bergen- op-Zoom;  but  thee^ctual  resistance  opposed  to  him,  and 
the  report  of  the  (fisasters  sustained  by  the  French  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
before  Maestricht,  obliged  him  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  towards  Antwerp, 
leaying  several  of  his  cannon  behind  him.  Being  now  closely  pressed  by  the 
Austrians,  onderthe  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  general  Cfairfait,  the  French 
commander  resolved  to  risk  another  battle,  which  acconficgly  took  pfaee  on 
the  T 8th  of  IVTarch,  at  Neerwinden,  but  though  obstinately  contested  from 
raomfng  till  night,  it  ended  in  the  discomfltHre  of  the  republicans.  Soon 
after  this,  Ihrmouiier  took  up  a  position  near  Louvain,  where  he  succeeded 
in  repulsing' the  Austrians,  till  m  hMt'af  Ifamurinto  their  hands  compelled 
him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  out  of  the  ITetherlands,  and  retire  Into  Franca. 
In  all  revolottomr  of  a  military  character,  success  constitutes  the  criterion  of 
merit ;  and  he  who  chances  to  be  unfortunate,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
former  popuhnity,  is  almost  sure  of  disgrace.  This  was  the  fate  of  Pomon- 
rier ;  and  ho  who  was  recently  the  idol  of  the  reptribUCy  liecame  now  on  otpjcot 
of  jealousy. . 
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To  tT€rl  tbe  popular  ifidigaaUiiB  from  tiM0i8elT0t»  ike  con? OBtioD  resolvod 
to  ncffiice  their  general ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  Dooioiifier^  from  tbe 
kaovledge  wfajob  be  bad  of  theae  laacbiiiations,  migbt  eotertain  similar 
deeigot  agaiost  his  masters.  But  tbe  time  was  not  yet  oome,  nor  were  tbe 
people  safidently  prepared  for  a  return  to  niooarebj,eveB  if  snob  bad  been 
tbe  object  of  this  extraordinary  obaraeter.  Sespicions,  bowe^er ,  w ere  formed, 
tbat  be  meditated  some  Tiews  of  tb^  kind,  and,  therefore,  four  commissioners 
were  despatebedt  to  arrest  bim«  and  send  bim  to  Paris,  Apprised  of  tbis 
visit,  Domottrier  took  tlie  necessary  measares  for  bis  secarity.  He  pat  tbe 
■Mssengers  under  guard  on  tbeir  arrival,  and  sent  tbem  to  tbe  prince  of 
Saae-Cobourg,  as  prisoners.  After  this  bold  step,  be  tboi^gbt  tbat  his  infla- 
naee  over  tbe  army  woold  enable  bim  to  crush  tbe  faction  which  then  oppressed 
bis  eonntry.  But  be  was  mistalcen ;  the  soMiers  were  too  strongly  infatuated 
with  revolntionary  principles  to  be  perverted,  and  be  escaped  with  difficnity  to 
tbe  Austrian  lines.  From  this  period,  tbe  star  of  Domourier  declined,  and» 
in  1813,  be  ended  bis  days  in  an  obscure  part  of  England. 

We  must  now  trace  the  operations  of  the  allied  powers  against  tbe  new 
republic.  At  tbe  end  of  February*  three  battalions  of  tbe  guards,  destined 
for  Holland,  under  tbe  command  of  tbe  dufce  of  York,  embarked  at  Green- 
wich, in  tim  presence  of  the  king  and  royal  fanuly.  These  were  followed  fay 
other  Chosen  troops,  who,  on  their  arrival,  were  joined  by  the  Hanoveriana. 
The  campaign  opened  with  a  brilliant  prospect,  and,  on  the  8th  of  May,  the 
combined  forces  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French,  near  St,  Aamnd, 
in  wbicfa  tbe  latter  lost  four  thousand  men,  among  whom  was  tbeir  general 
Bamplerre,  who  was  shot  in  the  head.  On  tbe  lOtb  of  July,  Conde,  after 
having  been  blockaded  for  some  time  by  tbe  imperial  troops  onder  the 

Kittoe  of  Wirtembnrgh,  surrendered ;  and,  on  tbe  93d  of  tbe  same  month, 
rata  was  delivered  up  to  tbe  king  of  Prussia  in  person. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  York  laid  siege  to  Valenciennes,  which, 
after  a  proloi^ed  resistance  of  six  weeks,  surrendered  on  the  37th  of  July, 
the  garrison  amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men,  being  allowed  to  march 
to  the  neat  advanced  posts  of  tbeir  countrymen  without  molestation.  This 
aoquisition  cost  the  conquerors  a  number  of  valuable  4ives,  owing,  in  a  great 
OMaaore,  to  the  alow  manner  in  which  the  siege  was  conducted,  which  was 
■pen  tbe  old  principles,  instead  of  being  vigorously  assaulted  at  tbe  begin- 
ning. The  IbSu  of  Valenciennes,  and  tbe  retreat  of  tbe  French,  inspired  the 
prince  of  Oobonrg  vrith  the  idea  tbat  a  march  to  Paris  was  practicable ;  but 
tbe  dokoof  York  thought  difierently,  and,  indeed,  considering  the  ill  success 
whieb  bad  so  kitely  attended  tbe  espedition  of  tbe  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  simi- 
lar mttempt  wonid  at  this  time  have  been  very  basardous.  On  the  other 
Inmd,  the  conrao  that  was  adopted  proved  more  disastrous  than  a  combined 
movement  of  the  allied  forces  upon  the  heart  of  France  could  well  have 
bean,  had  tbe  bold  proposal  taken  pbme  without  delay.  Tbe  separation  of  tbe 
troops  nndor  tbe  command  of  tbe  duke  of  York,  from,  tbe  main  body  of  the 
ImpcfWiata  and  Praasians»  had  a  bad  effect  upon  tbe  common  cause,  and 
gavo  time  to  the  enemy  to  cencentrate  and  augment  their  strength.  The 
plan  of  operattoaa  being  now  cooftned  to  a  reduction  of  the  principal  fron- 
tier towns,  his  royal  bigbness  marched  towards  Dunkirk^  and,  on  the  18tb  of 
Augnat,  tiie  Aiglisb  guards,  commanded  by  general  Lake,  defeated  tbe 
Fkwneii  at  liacdles.  The  siege  of  Dunkirk  eonmenced  immediately  after 
thia-  fflvaatagt,  but  though  the  outposts  were  driven  in,  tbe  contest  was  ex- 
tMamif  anvero,  and  general  Dalton,  of  the  Austrian  service,  fell  in  tbe  attack. 

Oh  ika  tttb,  the  woaka  were 'completed,  b«t  tbe  place  was  so  vigorously 
dMNMled^  and  the  greottA  oecapied  by  the  assailsinta  was  ao  exposed  on 
wvery  flido,  thaa  there  soon  appoared  very  little  ohaaoe  of  saoceasw  At  the 
baginnfng  of  floptHnher,  the  garrison  otado  several  sallies,  in  scum  of  wbioh 
thenf  were  f  epolsed,  hot  in  otheri  they  proved  viotoiioua,  and,  by  the  snpo- 
ffiorlty  of  anaabera,  gained  pasaessioQ  of  slaliona  faom  whence  they  wero  en- 
abled to  annoy  the  beeiegera.  In  the  mean  time,  numbers  of  volunteers  worn 
raised  in  tMe  interior  of  d^  eonntsy,  who,  with  a  large  force  eemmaaded  by 
tbe  rspubUcao  general  Hoochasd,  formed  a  camp  at  Mont  Cassel,  waiting 
Ibr  an  opportamty  tor  nttadcthooovflriag  army  onder  aaarshal  Frc^tagypoatad 
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at  Hondsoboote.  On  the  7th,  a  partial  aotfon  took  plaoe,  in  whioh  the  VnmiA 
were  repalsed,  bat  the  next  day,  by  bringing^  their  entire  force  to  bear  vpott 
cyery  point,  Uiey  snoceeded,  notwithstanding*  the  resistance  opposed  totheai, 
in  forcing  the  centre,  commanded  by  general  Walmoden.  In  cooseqneooe  of 
this  defeat,  the  duke  of  York  fonnd  it  necessary  instantly  to  abandon  his 
position,  and  to  leave  most  of  his  cannon  and  stores  before  Daniurk.  The 
retreat  was  orderly,  though  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  rise  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  catting  off  the  invaders.  The  dake  of  York  was  freqaently  in  danger 
of  falling  into  their  hands,  and  his  brother,  prince  Adolphas,now  dokeof 
Cambridge,  after  being  severely  woanded,  was  actually  a  prisoner  for  soasa 
time,  together  with  the  field-marshal  Freytag,  in  the  village  of  Rexpoede. 
Lackily  their  quality  was  anknown,  and  general  Walmoden  having  obtained 
intelligence  of  their  situation,  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops, 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  released  bis  illustrious  friends.  The  dake  of  York, 
In  the  mean  time,  pushed  on  to  join  the  Austrian  general  Beanlien,  near  Coar* 
tray,  but  that  oflScer  had  already  recaptured  Menin,  so  that  this  part  of  Flan- 
ders was  now  almost  wholly  recovered.  In  consequence  of  this  sadden 
reverse,  the  convention  caused  Houchard  to  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  Ilia 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  bis  decapitation  followed  with  the  osual  eelerity. 
The  French  now  attacked  Nieoport,  bat  were  defeated  in  their  attempta  1^ 
the  garrison,  and  the  seasonable  arrival  of  a  British  force  ander  sir  Charles 
Orey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prince  of  Coboarg  was  ansaccessfnl  in  his 
endeavoar  to  take  Maubeage ;  though,  after  several  engagements,  lie  made 
himself  master  of  Quesnoy,  where  be  secared  winter-quarters  for  his  army. 

On  the  Rhine,  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  commanded  by  general  Warn* 
8er»  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French,  at  Weissenhnrgh,  where  the 
repablioans  were  driven  from  their  works,  with  the  loss,  in  slain,  of  fifteen 
thousaod  men.  This  brilliant  achievement  accelerated  the  oaptare  of  Hagiie- 
tian  and  Fort  Louis ;  bat  while  the  allied  troops  antieipated  the  ftdl  of  Stras- 
borgh,  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  interior  of  France  compelled 
<the  Aastrians  to  retreat  to  Haguenan,  and  the  Prassians  to  Lantern.  At  the 
latter  place,  another  action  occurred  soon  after,  in  whieh  the  repablicaas 
were  repalsed  with  a  considerable  slanghten  Wormser  was  not  so  forta- 
nate ;  for  though  strongly  posted,  he  had  to  sustain  several  forioas  aaaanlts 
made  by  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  under  the  renerals  Pichegni 
and  Hoche.  The  superiority  of  the  republican  forces,  and  the  rapidity  with 
whioh  they  renewed  their  attacks,  had  die  elTeet  of  driving  the  Austrians  froei 
all  their  works*  Two  sanguinary  baftles  ensued,  in  which  the  French  wete 
again  the  conquerors,  and  the  Austrians  retreated  across  the  Rhine.  Wcia^ 
senburgh  was  soon  after  retaken,  and  the  prince  Holienlohe,  who  had  been  fi»r 
some  tune  besieging  Landau,  broke  up  suddenly  from  before  that  place,  and 
liastened  to  Ments. 

While  the  war  raged  with  various  snoeess  in  Flanders  and  along  the  Rhine, 
the  southern  provinces  of  France  exhibited  a  spirit  of  re-action,  whieh  in- 
spired the  friends  of  order  with  hope,  and  fired  the  aealots  of  anarchy- with 
fury.  The  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Toukm, 
indignant  at  the  ruin  brought  upon  their  country  by  the  misoreants  who  had 
usurped  the  government,  entered  into  a  social  compact  for  the  restoration  of 
a  monarchical  constitution.  The  revolutionary  despots,  alarmed  at  this  pre- 
eeedinjf,  lost  no  time  in  preparing  the  means  of  extinguishimr  this  anion,  and 
of  punishing  those  who  dared  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  oonvention. 
Hordes  of  military  executioners,  under  Collet  d'Heriiois»  were  despatehed 
to  reduce  Lyons ;  which  dty  made  a  noble  but  unsQeoesslul  reststaBee,  for 
the  space  of  two  months,  when  it  fell  a  prey  to  tira  barbarianSy  who  cnnsed 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  to  flow  in  torrents  through  the  streets,  while  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  plaoe  were  demolished.  The  me  of  this  elegant  olty 
atruek  such  a  terror  into  the  people  of  Marseilles,  that  thev  epeMd  their 
gates  at  once  to  the  ferocious  republioans,  and  made  a  humble  submission 
to  the  convention.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  however,  being  resolved  to 
hold  out,  entered  into  a  ne^odation  with  admiral  lord  Hood,  and  suirendered 
to  him  the  arsenal  and  shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIL  but  with  an 
express  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  qonstitBtion  of  the  year  17f^l,    His  loid* 
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Mp  acceded  to  tltii  condition,  and  accordini^ljr  landed,  on  tko  27th  of  AngUit, 
fonrteen  thousand  men,  consisting  of  English,  Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  Ctor- 
mans,  and  Piedmontese,  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  But  neither  Uiis 
force  nor  the  fleet  conid  withstand  the  repuhlicans,  who,  on  their  arrival, 
took  possession  of  the  heights  which  commanded  the  town  and  harboor.  The 
garrison  made  a  sortie,  and  destro3*ed  the  first  batteries  that  were  erected  i 
hut  instead  of  returning  immediately  to  the  city,  they  Tcntured  to  pursue  the 
fugitifes,  and  in  consequence  became  exposed  to  the  attack  of  a  far  more 
formidable  force  than  that  which  they  had  defeated.  To  complete  the 
misfortune,  general  0*Hara,  who  commanded  the  allied  force  at  Toulon^ 
quitted  the  town  to  recall  his  troops,  but  having  received  a  shot  in  the  arm, 
he  was  made  prisoner.  On  the  19th  of  December,  the  republicans  stormed 
the  place  witn  such  vigour,  that  all  hope  of  retaining  it  was  abandoned  i 
and  immediate  orders  were  given  to  destroy  the  arsenal  and  dockyai'd.  A 
few  vessels  were  brought  ofi',  but  fifteen  French  sail  of  the  line  and  several 
frigates  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitauita  waa 
pitiable  in  the  extreme,  for^  though  many  escaped,  they  bore  an  insignificant 
proportion  to  the  numbers  who  fell  victims  to  republican  barbarity. 

France,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  year,  exhibited  the  deplorable  speo^ 
tade  of  a  nation  given  up  to  madness.  On  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  two 
factions  arose  in  the  convention,  one  named  the  GirondistB,  and  the  other 
the  Mountain.  Though  both  republicans,  tliey  were  of  different  characters; 
the  former  being  comparatively  men  of  moderation,  while  the  latter  were  bold^ 
nnprincipled,  and  sanguinai^.  The  Girondists  had  numerous  partisans  in 
the  provinces,  but  their  rivals  had  on  their  side,  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  all 
the  rabble  of  Paris.  Thus  supported,  the  party  of  the  Mountain  gained  an 
aseendancy  in  the  convention,  and  from  that  moment  the  capital  and.  ail 
France  became  subject  to  a  system  of  terror,  the  like  of  which  never  stained 
the  page  of  history.  A  revolutionary  government  was  now 'established,  con- 
sisting of  two  councils,  one  termed  the  "  Committee  of  Publio  Safety,"  and 
the  other,  **  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,^  the  members  of  which  were 
changed  every  month.  To  enforce  submission  to  their  will,  and  keep  Ihv 
nation  in  awe,  these  tyrants  instituted  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  before  whicli 
whoever  appeared,  was  certain  of  his  fate.  Science,  virtue,  and  wealth,  wer0 
now  considered  crimes  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty ;  and  no  person,  onleaa 
protected  by  his  poverty  or  his  vices,  had  any  chance  of  escaping  the  ven- 
geance of  this  engine  of  despotism.  To  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  other 
features  of  this  complex  mass  of  iniquity,  religion  was  abolished  by  a  publysi 
decree,  and  the  rites  of  paganism  were  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the  dese^- 
orated  temples*  A  new  calendar  was  also  framed,  in  which  the  names  of  tli# 
months  were  changed  for  capricious  appellatives,  that  in  naDy  parts  of  the 
world  could  neither  be  understood  nor  adopted  without  absurmty ;  and  tm 
complete  the  climax,  these  legislators  of  nature  decreed  that  death  is  an  eter- 
nal  sleep  1 

Amidst  this  folly  and  impiety,  the  revolutionary  government,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Robespierre,  displayed  considerable  energy  in  conducting  the 
operations  of  war ;  but  then  it  had  neither  the  check  of  an  opposition  to  fbaf, 
nor  the  sense  of  honourable  feeling  to  control  and  regulate  ita  meastarea. 
Devoid  of  all  principle,  these  tyrants  considered  the  entire  population  of 
France  as  a  mere  machine  to  be  directed  at  pleasure.  After  confiscating  the 
levenuea  of  the  church  and  the  estates  of  the  nobles,  they  seised  tJie  pro- 
perty  of  private  persons  of  all  descriptions,  and  next  issued  a  quantity 
of  paper  money,  called  assignats,  which  the  people  were  obliged  to  take  at 
the  value  set  upon  them«  under  penalty  of  losing  the  whole  of  their  substMice, 
and  even  their  lives.  Consistently  with  the  same  arbitrary  system,  all  the 
male  inhabitants  of  a  certain  age  were  compelled  to  enroll  themselves  as- 
aokiiers.  By  this  means,  near  a  million  of  men  appeared  in  arms,  ready  to 
march  against  foreign  enemies,  and  to  pot  down  fnsurrectioas  at  home.  All 
France,  therefore,  was  one  vast  theatre  of  military  operations ;  the  laboara 
of  the  peasantrv  being  put  in  requisition  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  the 
towns  filled  with  forges,  foonderies,  and  magasioes.  The  beUs  of  the  dhniobMr 
were  broken  in  pieces  and  cast  into  cannon  j,  leaden  coftM  weresMHeiiiBiB' 
34.  4  b 
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ballet! ;  and  tbe  art  of  war  feemed  now  to  be  the  sole  bnsinesa  of  baman  Hfe. 
Amidst  these  i^f^ntic  projects,  tbe  work  of  destmction  went  on  with  fearfol 
aeoeleratioo,  unremitted  in  Tiolence,  and  inoreasinif  in  craelty.  The  prisons 
were  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and  as  fast  as  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  despatched  them  to  the  scaffold,  new  objects  of  sospi- 
oion  and  accusation  were  sought  out,  and  consigned  to  the  same  gloomy  dun- 
geons, there  to  wait  the  decision  of  the  tyrants.  Equally  vindictlTO  and 
nngrateful,  oroel  and  cowardly,  the  ruling  faction  condemned  to  the  aae, 
those  who  had  served,  and  those'  who  had  opposed  them.  General  Custine, 
who,  by  his  ezertioos,  had  repelled  the  combined  armies  of  the  Austrians  and 
Pnissians  from  tbe  heart  of  France,  was  now  dragged  to  tbe  bar,  and  hurried 
to  the  guillotine,  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy,  and  neglecting  the 
defence  of  Valenciennes. 

Maria  Antoinette,  the  amiable  widow  of  Louis  XTI.,  after  suffering  un- 
paralleled indignities,  was  charged  with  unhfard-of  crimes,  and  doomed  to 
death,  which  she  endured  with  the  spirit  of  a  heroine  and  the  meekness  of  a 
martyr.  She  was  followed  to  the  block  by  that  monster  of  perfidy  and  vioe, 
Philip  duke  of  Orleans,  commonly  called  by  his  republican  name  of  Egalit6, 
who  bad  oontribated  more  than  any  man  to  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy, 
and  the  murder  of  his  illustrious  relatives.  The  Oirondists,  at  tbe  bead  of 
whom  was  Brissot,  next  expiated  by  their  blood  for  the  errors  they  had  com- 
mitted in  overthrowing  the  ancient  government,  without  substituting  any 
thing  better  than  anarchy  in  its  stead. 

Such  was  tho  frightful  picture  which  France  exhibited  at  this  critical 
period,  when  human  policy  was  confounded  by  changes  that  seemed  to 
threaten  the  otter  extinetion  of  all  the  bonds  of  civil  societv.  Hie  nations 
around  stood  appalled  by  the  portentous  phenomenon,  and  while  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  resisting  the  danger  that  menaced  them,  their  counsels  nweie 
distracted,  and  their  jealousy  of  each  other  prevented  them  from  acting  with 
effect,  in  opposition,  to  the  common  enemy. 

Britain  alone  presented  a  dauntless  front  a'gainst  the  disturbers  of  tbe 
world;  and  though  her  exertions,  in  this  stage  of  the  contest,  were  neither 
lemarkably  brilliant  nor  successful,  they  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  a  deter- 
mined resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  maintain  the  conflict,  with- 
out being  intimidated  by  the  progress  of  the  republican  arms. 

As  yet,  the  .only  naval  action  of  moment  was  the  capture,  after  an  obstl- 
aate  contest,  of  the  Cleopatra,  a  French  frigate  of  the  largest  class,  and  oar- 
lying  a  broad  pendant,  by  the  Nymph,  of  the  same  force,  under  the  command 
of  captain  Pellew,  now  lord  Exmooth.  In  the  West  Indies,  soon  after  the 
announcement  of  hostilities,  general  Cuyler,  with  a  small  foroe,  reduced 
Tobago ;  and  about  the  same  time,  the  two  small  fishing  isles  of  St  Pierre 

~  Miquelon  were  taken  possession  of  without  resistance. 


CHAP.  LXXIII. 

GBOROB  m.  (CONTIMUBD.)— A.  D.  1794  tO  ITOOw 

On  the  2lst  of  Jannary,  1794,  the  parliament  was  opened  with  a  speeeh  Ihmi 
the  throne,  in  which  the  state  of  France  was  represented  as  ftimishing  sufll- 
dent  cause  for  a  continuance  of  tbe  war. 

The  addresses  whieb  followed,  were  responsive  of  the  same  sentiments ; 
but  the  opposition,  though  still  few  in  nnmners,  remained  firm  and  vigorous 
in  their  attacks  upon  the  measures*of  government,  which  were  characterised 
as  fruitless  and  hopeless,  while  the  new  republic  was  represented  as  increas- 
ing In  strength,  and  becoming  invulnerable.  The  confidence  of  ministers, 
however,  was  not  shaken  by  these  gloomy  predictions ;  and  the  majorities  in 
both  houses  enabled  them  to  pursue  the  war  with  renewed  energy. 

Eighty-five  thousand  men  were  voted  for  the  navy,  and  sixty  thousand  for 
the  army.  But  this  Spparent  disproportion  in  the  two  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  accounted  for  by  tbe  employment  of  German  auxiliaries ;  the  tem- 
porary landing  of  a  body  of  whom  in  iht  Isle  of  Wight,  gave  occasion  to  some 
violent  debates ;  and  attempts  were  mad^  but  in  vain^  to  ground  upon  it  a 
""^ito  of  oeoMire  against  miniitenk 
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The  tratliet  that  hftd  bem  entnred  into  with  diiTereBt  eoatinental  powers, 
famished  also  ample  sobject  for  discussion  and  animadYersion.  Of  these, 
the  prinoipal  was  that  concluded  with  Prussia,  which  power  stipulated  to 
bring  sixtj-two  thousand  men  into  the  field,  on  condition  of  receiving  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  month.  The  subsidy  was  reprobated  in  strong  terms  by 
Mr.  Fox,  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  grant,  but  bis  motion  for  that  pur- 
pose was  overruled ;  although  there  were  few  persons  either  in  or  out  of  the 
house,  that  placed  any  reliance  upon  the  honour  of  the  monarch  whose  assist- 
ance was  so  dearly  purchased.  The  prince  of  Hesse  was  another  potentate 
whose  assistance  Britain  procured  in  a  similar  way,  though  at  a  less  charge; 
while  in  the  south,  a  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  was 
bestowed  upon  the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  enable  him  to  secure  his  dominions 
from  the  inroads  of  the  republicans.  At  this  period,  when  such  great  exer- 
lions  were  made  to  strengthen  a  confederacy  against  France,  symptoms 
of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  America  were  indicated.  In  order 
to  distress  the  enemy,  several  vessels  laden  with  corn,  bound  from  the  United 
States  to  the  French  ports,  were  detained,  and  the  cargoes  purchased  by  our 
government  A  remonstrance  followed  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  notwi  th- 
standing  which,  fresh  orders  were  issued  to  seize  all  ships  belonging  to  that 
power,  found  in  the  act  of  conveying  provisions  to  France  or  her  colonies.  In 
addition  to  these  causes  of  complaint,  oflfence  was  taken  at  tlie  conduct  of  the 
English  in  extending  their  boundaries  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  beyond  the 
supposed  limits  fixd  at  the  peace.  Under  these  prQvocations,  the  American 
eongress  laid  an  embargo  on  all  British  vessels ;  but  the  dispute  was  soon 
after  amicably  adjusted,  and  a  liberal  treaty  of  commercial  intercourse  was 
concluded  between  the  two  countries. 

While  government  was  thus  involved  in  actual  war  with  one  republic,  and 
aearljT  embroiled  in  contention  with  another ;  the  progress  of  revolutionary 
principles  threatened  immine^it  danger  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
The  institution  of  political  societies,  in  professed  imitation  of  the  clubs  which 
had  done  so  much  mischief  abroad,  created  great  alarm;  but  when  these  as^o- 
idated  bands  began  to  adopt  the  character  of  a  national  convention,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  portentous  evil.  The  first  legal  pro- 
ceeding that  took  place,  was  against  an  organized  body  of  reformers  in  Scot- 
land, the  leading  members  of  which,  Mnir  and  Palmer,  the  one  a  lawyer,  and 
the  other  a  clergyman,  were  sentenced  to  transporiation  for  sedition.  This 
judgment  excited  so  much  indignation,  that  several  attempts  were  made  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  to  set  it  aside,  and  procure  a  new  trial.  The. 
motions  to  Ma  efiect  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  the  culprits,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  exerted  in  their  favour,  and  the  rank  they  held  in  life, 
were  sent  to  Botany  Bay. 

In  England,  the  principal  of  the  reforming  associations  was  denominated 
the  Corresponding  Society,  because  it  consisted  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
ramifications,  spreading  from  the  central  body  in  London  all  over  the  nation, 
and  holding  a  communication  with  each  other  by  delegates.  Tbou^h  the 
ostensible  object  of  this  union  was  a  correction  of  alleged^  abuses  in  the 
representative  system,  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  its  real  aim  was 
the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  government  upon  a  similar  plan  to 
that  of  France.  The  proceedings  of  these  reformers  at  their  meetings,  and 
the  uniform  language  of  the  members,  too  clearly  marked  their  intentions ; 
though  as  yet  no  open  act  of  direct  hostility  to  the  state  had  occurred,  that 
could  be  strictly  denominated  treason.  The  privy-council,  however,  thinking 
that  the  evidence  already  obtained  was  sufficient  to  warrant  a  charge  of  that 
high  nature  against  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  society,  caused  them  to  be 
apprehended,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  message  was  then  transmitted 
to  both  bouses,  from  his  majesty,  informing  them  that  seditious  practices  had 
been  carried  on  by  certain  societies  in, London,  connected  with  others  in  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a  convention  to  represent  the  people 
of  England.  This  royal  message  was  accompanied  by  the  papers  of  the 
accnsed  parties,  which  had  been  seized,  and  were  now  made  the  subject  of 
an  examination  in  a  secret  committee  of  the  house  of  commons. 

The  next  proceeding  of  govemment  in  this  exigency,  was  the  sospension 
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of  the  liabeu-corpiM  tet,  whieh  meMure,  titoai^  It  wet  wtfb  a  streBnooi 
opposition  in  both  hoases,  was  jastified  oa  the  bfoad  prinelpley  tiiat,  aadar 
certain  oircamstances,  it  is  necessary  the  people  shoold  part  with  thdr 
liberty  darings  a  short  space,  that  they  may  seoaro  it  more  permaneDtly  for 
ever.  This  was  the  last  measure  of  importanee  in  the  present  session,  which 
ended  on  the  11th  of  July. 

The  first  aohievement  in  the  military  history  of  this  year,  particolarly 
desenring  of  notice,  was  the  oaptore  of  the  island  of  Martlnico  by  the  forces 
under  sir  Charles  Grey,  and  the  fleet  of  admiral  Jenris.  This  important  con- 
qnest  was  accomplished  with  little  loss,  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  soon  after, 
St  Lncia  and  Gaadalonpe  surrendered  to  the  British  arms ;  but  the  French 
inhabitants  of  tiie  latter  island,  taking  advantage  of  the  sickness  which  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  jparriaon,  rose  and  recovered  the  possession  of  it 

The  campaign  in  Europe  opened  with  a  victory  gained  by  the  duke  of  York 
over  the  French  near  Cateau,  on  the  16th  of  April,  but  this  waS'Only  a  pre- 
lude to  one  still  more  brilliant,  which  crovmed  the  allied  army,  nnder  the 
command  of  his  royal  highness,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  surrender  of  Landrecies,  near  which  place  the  battle 
was  fought  This  conquest  so  exasperated  the  desperate  faction  which  then 
held  the  iron  rein  of  government  in  France,  that  a  decree  was  passed,  order- 
ing the  republican  armies  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  British  and  Hanoverians. 
This  sanguinary  mandate,  however,  was  never  executed,  and  the  duke  of 
Tork  exhibited  in  his  orders  a  striking  contrast  to  the  republican  ferocity,  by 
directing  that  all  prisoners  should  be  treated  with  kindness.  After  the  battle 
of  Landrecies,  the  enemy  made  such  great  exertions  in  recruiting  their  armies, 
that  Pichegru  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  marched  from  Lisle  against  the  British  commander ;  while 
Jourdan,  with  at  least  an  equal  force,  opposed  the  Imperialists  In  the  duchy 
of  Luxembourg.  Piohegm  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  duke  of  Tork^ 
near  Toarnay,  but  was  repulsed  vrith  considerable  loss.  By  bringing  op 
fresh  forces,  however,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  bring  on  another  action,  in 
#hicb  the  republicans  proved  snccessfol,  and  his  royal  highness  escaped  with 
difficnlty  from  falling  into  their  hands. 

^  On  the  22d  of  May,  a  general  attack  was  made  upon  the  combined  army 
ip  the  same  direction,  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  The  contest  lasted 
from  ^ye  in  the  morning,  without  intermission,  till  nine  at  night,  when  the 
French  retreated,  and  fell  back  npon  liisle,  leaving  twelve  thousand  dead 
upon  the  field,  and  several  cannon  in  the  possession  of  the  victors.  This 
advantage  was  followed,  two  days  afterwards  by  a  splendid  affair  on  the 
Sambre,  where  th6  Austrian  general  Kannitz  defeated  the  republicans,  who 
lost  above  t^e  thousand  men,  and  about  fifi^  pieces  of  cannon.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Prussian  general,  Mollendorf,  surprised  the  French  camp  at 
Kayserslauterq,  where  he  slew  above  one  thousand  men,  and  took  two  thou- 
s^uid  prisoneili,  with  all  the  stores  and  artillery. 

We  must  now  quit  the  field  of  military  operations,  to  give  a  brief  narrative 
of  naval  proceedings.  To  protect  trade  and  annoy  the  enemy,  a  large  fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty-four  line-of-battle  ships,  and  fifteen  frigates,  was  fitted 
out  early  in  the  spring,  and  placed  nnder  the  command  of  lord  Howe.  It  was 
Known  that  the  French  had  been  equally  active  in  putting  their  marine  in  order 
at  Brest,  chiefly  wi^  a  view  to  secure  the  arrival  of  a  valuable  fleet  of  ships 
laden  with  corn  frooi  America.  The  British  admiral,  therefore,  had  three  dis- 
tinct objects  to  engage  his  attention ;  one,  the  care  of  different  convoys,  the 
other,  to  attack  the  euemy ;  and  the  last,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  was  of  the  utmost 
ifnportance  to  France.  On  the  2d  of  May  lord  'Howe  sailed  from  Spithead, 
anid  when  clear  of  the  channel,  he  despatched  admiral  Montague  with  the 
different  merchantmen,  according  to  their  destination,  while,  with  twenty-six 
sail  qf  the  line,  he  remained  to  scour  the  bay  of  Biscaj^  On  the  16th,  the 
French  fleet,  amounting  to  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  sixteen  frigates, 
quitted  Brest  harbour,  under  admiral  YiUaret,  and  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andre,  a 
■Member  of  the  convention.  Three  days  afterwards,  this  force  was  farther 
increased  by  the  addition  of  another  ship  of  the  Ihie;  and,  at  the  same  time» 
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«igl»te6»  w  tiMB^VMMb,  nmking  pert  of  the  LUhoa  edbfdy,  were  eaplnml 
by  the  French  fleet.  Id  the  moroing^  of  the  2l8t,  bewerer,  lord  Howe  fell  in 
with  tea  of  ihes*  Testeli,  and,  oo  being  informefl  that  the  enemy  were  aot 
fitr  to  the  westward,  immediately  crowded  all  sail  in  that  direction. 

It  was  not  till  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  that  the  two  fleeta  came  in  sight 
of  each  other,  when  tlie  French  hauled  their  wind  and  formed  a  line,  but  with^ 
oat  any  inteniion  to  engage.  The  porsoit,  therefore,  eontinaed,  and  tho 
Aadacions,  captain  ParlLer^  when  night  fell,  oame  op  with  the  Revoiation* 
Baire,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  being  in  the  rear.  An  action  com- 
menced, which  lasted  near  twa  hours,  within  half  a  eable's  length,  and  then 
tihe  Frendi  ship  bore  away  in  a  crippled  state ;  though  she  was  supposed  to 
Imve  previoosly  slmok  her  colours.  At  this  dme,  the  rear  ditisiott  of  the 
republican  fleet  was  attacked  by  admiral  Pasley,  bat  the  Aodadous  being  much 
damai^,  and  let^  by  the  porsoing- ships  of  the  squadron,  was  obliged  to  pro^ 
oeed  to  port. 

.  In  the  mean  time,  lord  Howe  kept  near  the  enemy,  bat  no  general  engage* 
meat  took  place  till  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  Hhenit  was  discovered 
liial  the  French  ships  were  completely  repaired,  and  increased  in  number. 
The  two  fleets  were  now  four  miles  asunder,  but  not  in  regular  order, 
many  of  the  firitiah  being  far  astern,  notwithstanding  which  the  signal 
was  thrown  oat  fof  a  dose  action,  which  began  a  little  after  nine,  and 
lasted  tin  past  one,  when*  the  French  adnriral  bore  away,  leaving  to  the  vic- 
tors the  Sans  Pareil,  Le  Juste,  L'Amerique,  Impetueux,  Northumberland, 
and  AcbiMe,  In  addition  to  which,  anotber  ship,  called'  the  Vengeur,  went 
down  in  the  fight  with-abont  hirif  her  crew,  the  rest  being  saved  by  the  boats 
of  the  Alfred.  Tbns  ended  this  hard-fought  contest,  and,  on  the  13th  of  June, 
lord  Howe,  with  his  priaes,  arrived  at  S pithead. 

But  white  the  British  flag  triumphed  on  the  main,  the  current  of  aflhirs 
ran  against  the  allies  on  the  continent.  The  French  having  increased  their 
aimiea  by  forced  ICTies,  were  enabled  to  bear  down  in  overwhelming  nam* 
bers  upon  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  obliged,  after  a  determined  resistance, 
to>  retreat  first  to  Oodenarde,  and  then  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  seasonably  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  kHrd  Moira  with  ten  tfaoa- 
sand  llritisb  troops.  Though  this  accession  saved  the  army  from  exUnctlbo, 
it  could  not  step  the  progress  of  the  republicans,  who  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Charieroi,  defeated  ClairAiit,  and  took  Ypres. 

On  the  24tbof  Jwne,  Bruges  waaeaptored,  in  eonseqaence  of  which,  Ostend 
was  evacuated,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who  defeated  the 
prince  of  Saae^Cobourg  in  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  which  opened  to  them  the 
gatea  of  Ghent  and  Brussels.  Flashed  with  these  rapid  conquests,  the  repub- 
lioans  advanoed*against  Clairfait,  who  was  covering  Loovain ;  but  resistance 
waa  fmitless,  the  Imperialists  gave  way,  and,  on  the  I6th  of  Jnly,  that  city 
also  yielded  to  the  torrent.  Antwerp  next  surrendered  without  a  shot,  and 
thoa  the  whole  of  the  Belgic  premoees  became  an  appanage  of  France.  The 
armies  of  tfaerepablie  were  equally  successful  in  other  quarters.  Namur 
reoelved  them  without  opposition,  llege  and  its  whole  territory  submitted  to 
their  yoke,  and  in  Dutch  Flanders,  Cadsand  and  Sluys  were  reduced  by 
general  Moreao.  On  the  side  of  Germany,  Kaiserslautem,  Spire,  and  other 
fortresses,  fell  ahnost  as  last  as  the  l^encfa  approached,  and,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  a  battle  was  fought  between  tfaem^and  the  Prussians,  which,  after  an 
obstinate  eontest  of  near  two  days,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter. 
Other  engagements  of  a  most  sanguinary  nature  followed,  in  all  of  which  the 
French  proved  Tictnrious ;  and  not  only  regained  the  places  that  had  been 
taken  from  thenr  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  many  strong  fortresses 
bestdea»  by  which  means  vast  stores  of  amnmnition-  and  provisions  foil  into 
their  hands. 

The  fate  of  Anstrian  Flandera  too  plainly  augnred  that  of  the  United  Pro- 
vioeeSk  The  duke  of  York,  however,  being  unwilling  to  abandon  either  that 
country  or  Brabant,  pressed  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  to  make  with 
faim  another  stand  against  the  enemy.  That  commander  deemed  the  mea- 
sure usdess,  and  thus  Belgium  waa  left  to  the  meroy  of  the  French,  who 
iliatantly  compeHed^aH  the  yoangmen  to  take  up  arms,  called  In  thecoio^ 
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•ad  salittltoted  for  it  aasigiiatf,  betring  Iho  sum  noiiiiMl  ▼alM«    Soah  wciv 
the  first  blessiogs  prodaoed  bj  a  anion  with  the  new  repablio. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  doke  of  York,  wboie  army  was  reduced  to  lots  than 
forty  thoQsand  men,  began  to  put  Breda  and  fioii-le-dao  into  a  state  of 
defence ;  bat  while  thus  engaged,  he  was  attaclied  bj  a  force  of  more  than 
doable  his  nomber,  under  Pichegro.  Finding  that  this  situation  ooald  not 
be  maintained,  bis  royal  highness  retired  to  a  position  near  Nimeguen,  which, 
from  its  strength,  was  considered  as  likely  to  hold  out  for  a  long  time.  This 
expectation,  however,  proved  fallacioos,  for  that  fortress,  on  the  appearanoo 
of  Uie  enemy,  surrendered  almost  immediately,  and  the  British  army  was,  in 
Oonseqoence,  under  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Waal.  The  fall  of  Maas- 
tricht followed  soon  after,  and,  to  increase  the  misfortunes  of  the  allies,  the 
frost  set  in  at  an  early  period,  and  with  such  uncommon  scTcrity,  that  the 
livers  became  passable  by  immense  armies,  with  heavy  trains  of  artillery ;  an 
advantage  of  which  the  French  took  instant  advantage,  by  crossing  the  Maes, 
and  attacking  the  allied  army,  who  retreated  for  the  space  of  thirty  mUes, 
fighting  all  the  way. 

In  the  south  of  Burope,  the  republican  arms  were  no  less  successful.  The 
Spaniards,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  displayed  more  energy  than  oould 
have  been  well  expected ;  but  after  taking  Bellegarde  and  some  /other  places 
on  the  side  of  the  Bastern  Pyrenees,  they  were  suddenly  checked  and  do- 
feated  in  their  turn,  with  the  loss  of  their  principal  towns  on  the  northom 
frontier. 

The  French  were  also  Tictorious  in  Italy,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Oneglia,  a  sea-port  in  the  gulf  of  Genoa; 
after  which  they  advanced  into  Piedmont,  earned  a  fortified  camp,  and 
secured  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  western  of  the  Alpine  passes ;  while,  on 
the  northern  side,  the  republican  general  Dumas  cleared  all  the  redoubts  and 
batteries  along  Mount  Cenis,  and,  in  the  south,  another  force  gained  a  ooos* 
plete  victory  over  the  Austriaos  and  Sardinians,  who  were  pursued  to  tho 
walls  of  Alessandria. 

On  the  other  hand,  Corsica  surrendered  to  lord  Hood,  and  became  lnoor> 
poraled  with  the  British  empire  by  a  formal  resolution  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  island,  in  which  Pascal  Paoli  presided.  But  this  empty  bonour 
did  not  long  attach  to  the  crown  of  England,  for  the  Corsicans  were  as  little 
inclined  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  new,  as  of  their  old  masters,  and,  in  ooa- 
sei^uence,  the  island  was  abandoned,  after  being  governed  by  sir  Gilbert 
BlJiot,  as  viceroy,  not  quite  two  years. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  French  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola  came  under 
the  British  dominion  this  year,  when  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  captors  at  Port-au-Prince.  But  in  other  respects  the  acquisition  was 
attended  with  melancholy  consequences,  chiefly  through  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  emancipated  negroes.  Alter, 
therefore,  retaining  possession  of  St.  Domingo  four  years,  with  more  charge 
than  profit,  and,  what  was  worse,  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  TaluaUe 
lives,  the  place  was  left  to  be  contended  for  by  the  blacks  and  their  former 
masters. 

While  the  French  arms  were  ylctorious  on  every  side  of  the  republic,  the 
interior  of  the  country  exhibited  the  frightful  picture  of  a  people  groaning 
under  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  despotism.  In  spite  of  the  exertions  made 
by  Robespierre  and  his  adherents  to  uphold  their  authority,  the  spirit  of  dla- 
afl'ection  spread  widely  throughout  the  provinces,  and  conspiracies  were 
formed  in  the  capital  to  overthrow  the  l^rsnt,  who  seemed  to  delight  la 
nothing  so  much  asJiuman  blood.  Even  to  the  last,  when  he  knew  that  hia 
conduct  had  raised  numerous  enemies,  be  pursued  the  same  sanguinary 
course,  and  commonly  sent  to  the  scaffold  sixty  or  seventy  persons  a  day. 

One  of  the  last  of  his  victims  was  the  pious  and  accomplished  princess 
Elisabeth,  sister  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  and,  as  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  she 
was  dragged  to  the  block  already  reeking  with  the  blood  of  twenty-six  suf- 
ferers, whose  bodies  lay  stretched  around,  while  their  beads  were  exhibited 
aloft,  to  render  the  scene  more  appalling.  But  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at 
hand :  Tallien,  and  the  rest  of  the  conttderates,  aware  that  tiieir  lives  de- 
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pended  upon  prompt  and  Tigorons  measures,  denoonoed  Robespierre,  in  the 
eonveotloD,  as  an  enemy  to  the  republic ;  and  the  signal  being  Urns  gi? en,  an 
instant  arrest  took  place.  A  tremendons  uproar  arose ;  bat  wbile  the  two 
parties  straggled  for  the  ascendancy,  Barras  socceeded  in  getting  the  com* 
mand  of  Paris,  by  which  means  the  convention  prcTailed  over  the  Jacobin 
faction,  and,  on  the  37tb  of  July,  Robespierre,  after  an  InefTectaal  attempt  to 
destroy  himself,  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  terror,  as  it  was  emphatically  called,  but  with  It 
the  disorders  of  the  country  did  not  terminate.  The  department  of  La  Ven- 
dee, in  the  old  province  of  Poitou,  was  in  a  complete  state  of  insurrection, 
occasioned  by  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  the  Catholic  religion.  Exasperated  at  the  indignities  offered 
to  objects  which  they  regarded  with  reverence,  and  shocked  at  the  decree 
which  abolished  public  worship,  the  Yendeaos  rose  in  a  mass,  and,  had  they 
been  properly  trained  or  armed,  they  might  have  proved  the  happy  deliTerers 
of  their  ajBlicted  country.  At  first  they  had  no  other  weapons  than  pikes  and 
I  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  to  defend  themselves  with  against  muskets  and 
sabres ;  yet,  confiding  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  provoked  by  tho 
Injuries  they  had  sustained,  these  people,  to  the  amount  of  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  opposed  and  defeated  the  republicans  in  several  pitched 
battles.  The  coQvention,  alarmed  at  these  disasters,  at  length  sent  against 
the  insurgents  several  veteran  regiments,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a 
decree,  that  all  the  efficient  male  population  of  the  neighbouring  departments 
should  repair  to  the  national  standard. 

By  these  means  the  revolt  was  put  down,  but  not  till  the  royalists  had  sus- 
tained several  hard-fought  conflicts,  in  which  they  were  mowed  down  like 
grass  in  the  field.  When  all  farther  resistance  was  hopeless,  above  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  Were  women  and  childrea, 
crossed  the  Loire  into  Britany ;  while  great  numbers  sought  shelter  in  tho 
woods  and  fortresses  of  the  country,  where  they  were  hunted  down  by  their 
persecutors,  and  destroyed  as  beasts  of  prey.  The  towns  and  villajges  were 
burnt,  the  helpless  inhabitants  that  had  been  left  behind  were  murdered 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  above  eleven  hundred  thousand  head  of 
cattle  were  driven  away. 

Wbile  the  rerolutionary  war  raged  with  such  violence  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  Poland  was  doomed  to  experience  the  same  dreadful  scourge.  The 
independence  of  that  kingdom  had  already  been  annihilated  by  the  unap» 
poasable  malignity  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  base  treachery  of  tho 
court  of  Berlin.  The  Poles,  however,  were  little  inclined  to  endure  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  thinking  that  the  state  of  things  in  France  olfered  a  fair  opportu- 
nity for  the  recovery  of  their  rights,  they  broke  out  into  an  open  revolt  under 
Kosciusko,  against  their  oppressors.  After  gaining  some  advantaf^es  over 
the  Prussians,  the  Polish  general  was  totally  defbated  by  the  Russians,  on 
the  lOtb  of  October,  in  consequence  of  which  Stanislaus  soon  after  resigned 
his  orown,  and  that  kingdom  fell  a  prey  to  the  three  great  powers,  who  bad 
combined  for  the  purpose,  and  evidently  only  wanted  a  pretext  to  make  the 
partition  that  now  took  place. 

From  the  state  of  the  continent,  and  the  operations  of  the  war,  our  atten- 
tion must  next  be  directed  to  certain  domestic  events,  whicb  at  once  exhi- 
bited the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Bri* 
tish  constitution*  "* 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  two  persons,  Robert  Watt,  a  wine-mer* 
chant,  and  Darid  Downie,  a  goldsmith,  of  Edinburgh,  were  tried,  on  separate 
indictments*  for  liigh-treason,  in  forming  a  plan  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  these  persons  were  members  of  a  poli*- 
tieal  association,  called  the  British  convention ;  and  that  Watt,  who  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  society,  digested  the  following  project.  A  fire  was  to  bo, 
raised  near  the  excise  oflice,  and,  while  the  soldiers  were  busily  employed  in 
endeavoaring  to  extinguish  it,  the  associates  were  to  attempt  the  castle 
and  seeore  the  banks.  Having  made  themsehres  masters  of  the  dty,  the 
Mfbrmcrs  proposed  to  address  his  majea^»  commanding  him  to  dismiss  his 
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mtDiiterj,  or  take  tke  oQttseqneiiees.  To  carry  this  scbeme  into  effiet;  Ike 
l^ffisoDor  had  four  tbotMand  pikes  made,'  aod  persoas  were  Dominatod  to 
eotamaoicate  with  the  friends  of  the'  people  in  the  eoooiry.  After  a  trial  of 
tweaty-two  hours,  Watt  was  found  guilty,  and  senteneed  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered ;  which  judgement  was  oarried  into  execotiont  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  16th  of  Ootober.  Downie  was  also  oonvicted,  but  tboagh  ho 
also  received  a  umilar  sentence,  yet,  as  there  were  some  oiioumstancea  in 
bis  favour,  he  obtained  a  reprieve. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  month,  came  on,  at  UieOld  Bailey,  before  sir  James 
Byre,  lord-chief-justioe  of  the  common  pleas,  the  trials  of  the  peraona  who 
had  been  confined  some  months  in  the  Tower.  Thomas  Hardy  was  the  first 
arraigned,  and  his  case  occupied  the  court  eight  days,  when  the  jury,  after  n 
long  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  same  result  followed  the  trials  of  John  Home  Tooke  and  John  Tbelwall ; 
but  the  other  prisoners  were  only  arraigned*  and  discharged.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  these  solemn  proceedings,  upon  which  publio  expectation  had  been 
intensely  fixed.  6rea/t  rejoicings  took  place  among  aome  parties  on  thia 
occasion ;  and  yet  the  event  of  the  trials  rather  proved  the  purity  of  the  laws, 
and  the  equity  of  their  administration,  than  the  innocence  of  the  aecnsed, 
who,  had  they  been  tried  for  sedition  Instead  of  treason,  would  most  asaoredlj 
have  been  all  found  guilty,  since',  in  the  last  case  of  all,  the  jury  deliberated 
■early  two  hours  before  they  conld  agree  upon  their  verdioC 

CHAP.  LXXIV. 
George  III.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1795. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  presented  a  melancholy  appearance,  particolarly 
on  the  side  of  Holland,  where  the  people  seemed  ratUer  to  eonrt  the  arrival 
of  the  French  as  benefactors,  than  to  dread  them  as  enemies. 

After  being  repulsed  by  general  Dundas,  in  several  attempts  to  cross  the 
Waal,  the  troops  of  Pichegro  ultimately  succeeded  in  that  object  at  three 
different  points,  and,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1706^  made  a  general  attack 
vpon  the  position  occupied  by  the  allied  forces,  who,  in  consequence,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Amersfort.  One  division  of  the  British  army,  under 
lord  CMhcart,  crossed  the  Bms  at  Meppen ;  and  another,  commanded  by  sir 
Ralph  Abererombie,  after  defeating  a  body  of  French  near  Bentheim,  passed 
that  river  at  Rheine.  Having  thus  evaonated  the  United  Prorinees,  whore 
they  had  suffered  dreadful  ha^ships,  the  troops  proceeded  to  the  HanoTorinn 
territory,  and  in  the  spring  returned  to  Bngland. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  pursued  their  course  vrith  scarcely  any  oppo* 
aition,  and,  on  the  20th  of  January,  entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph.  A 
national  convention  was  immediately  aasembled,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
France ;  and'  the  constitution  of  the  republic  underwent  a  complete  change 
after  the  same  model.  The  stadtholder  and  his  family  with  difficulty  effected 
their  escape  to  England,  where  they  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  and  a 
princely  asylum  at  Hampton  court.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  NetherlaBda 
passed  under  the  French  domination,  and  the  people  of  those  countries  soon 
Ibond  to  their  cost,  that  the  change  was  of  a  nature  to  make  them  remember 
their  former  condition  with  regret.  Immense  contributions  were  exacted  ol 
the  reduced  provinces,  and  not  the  smallest  regard  was  paid  to  the  par^ 
tiality  which  they  had  evinced  for  their  new  friends  and  rulers.  As  the 
Dutch  and  their  neighbours  had,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  the  yoke  upon 
themselves  by  their  avarice  and  want  of  patriotism,  no  one  pitied  them  under 
the  sufferings  they  were  now  doomed  to  experience  in  oonseqaeace  of  din 
fraternisation  which  they  had  courted.  What  they  now  felt  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen ;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  when  he  last  quitted  Brussda, 
did  laconically  predict  the  event :  *'  Gentlemen^"  said  the  moaarob,  *^yoe  wish 
to  admit  the  French;  well,  you  shall  have  them."  That  city  shortly  after 
teoeived  their  rcj^ublioan  friends  with  joy,  whidi,  in  a  little  time,  was  tamed 
te  sorrow.    The  mgratitudo  of  the  Dutch  was  punished  In  a  similar  way. 

OaeeC  the  first  measnna  4idQpte4  by  tiw  Biiliah  ^ovenHieiily  «tes  ikm 
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Uirfled  ProriAMB  beoanie  mn  appendage  of  Fnmaei  watia  lyaM  enbaiio  on 
all  Dniek  vessel*.  Among  tliose  detained,  were  seventeen  Biit  India  Mips, 
Ae  demand  which,  two  persons  were  seat  over  from  the  new  government. 
When  these  depntles  presented  themselves  before  lord  OrenviHe,  his  lord' 
aUp  asked  them  in  what  oapacity  they  wished  to  be  ifeoeived  ?  Their  answer 
was,  "  As  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people  of  Batavia.''  "  Then*'' 
aaid  his  lordship,  "  I  Icoow  of  no  such  power ;  and  therefore  must  decline  anjr 
farther  eonferenee  with  yon." 

The  coalition  that  had  been  formed  against  the  revolutionary  govemmeol, 
being  thus  broken,  afforded  a  plea  to  the  king  of  Prossia,  and  the  prince  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  to  recede  from  their  engagements.  They  accordingly  par- 
chased  a  peace  by  ceding  all  their  possessions  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhiaek, 
nnd  binding  themselves  not  to  furnish  any  contingent  troops  or  other  soo- 
oonrs  to  the  emperor,  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body*  England  and  Ans- 
trin  were,  therefore,  left  to  maintain  the  contest  alone;  for  Spain,  after  suf- 
fering the  most  distressing  calamities,  was  also  obliged  not  only  tasne  lor 
peace,  bat  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  France. 

There  was  reason  to  soppose,  under  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred, 
that  the  strength  of  ministers  would  suffer  diminution  jn  parliament;  and 
Ibis  aetoally  happened,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  might  have  been 
nzpeeled.  The  session  opened  on  the  30di  of  December,  1704,  with  a  toy  id 
■peeoh,  in  which,  though  the  reverses  and  disappointments  experienced  in 
the  lale  campaign  were  stated,  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war  with 
▼igonr  was  enforced.  The  motions  for  the  usual  addresses  followed,  b«t  in 
the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Wilberforce  surprised  both  sides,  by  proposing 
an  amendment,  deprecating  the  farther  continuance  of  the  war,  aalesa  just 
•nd  reasonable  terms  of  peace  could  not  be  obtained.  This  recommenda* 
tion  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  contended,  that  by  disbanding  our  foroei^ 
ve  should  enable  the  French  to  increase  their  strength,  and  overwhelm  as  a| 
no  distant  period.  Mr.  Fox  combated  the  argament  of  the  minister  with 
oonsiderable  effect,  but  in  the  end  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majoii^  of 
ene  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

A  motion  broogbt  forward  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  a  lepeal  of  the  act  for  the 
auspension  of  the  habeas  corpus,  gave  occasion  to  some  severe  animadjrer- 
aions  on  the  conduct  of  government,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  wlio 
were  engaged  in  the  late  trials.  The  prosecution,  however,  was  no  fees 
ably  defended  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Adair,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  Mr.  Wind* 
■ham,  who  appesJed  to  the  evidence  as  sufficient  proofs  that  a  conspira«f 
against  the  constitation  of  the  country  had  actually  existed.  The  motion 
was  negatived ;  and  soon  after,  the  attorney-general  sacceeded  in  obtaining 
A  renewal  of  the  act  On  the  4th  of  February,  the  minister  brought  down  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  stating  the  necessity  of  advancing  a  loan  of  four 
millions  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  exertions  for 
the  coBunon  cause  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  In  the  debate  to  which  the 
■Muaage  gave  rise,  the  subsidy  to  Prussia  came  under  discussion,  aad  though 
Mr.  Pitt  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  that  monarch  had  not  been  honourable. 
he  endeavoured  to  support  the  character  of  his  imperial  majesty,  in  whom, 
m»  yet,  appeared  nothing  to  warrant  a  suspicion  of  his  good  faiths  The 
BOtiott  which  foUowed,  for  a  compliance  with  the  terms  proposed,  was  ulti- 
mately carried.  Another  subject  which  came  before  parliament  this  session* 
was  of  a  domestic  nature.  A  marriage  having  been  negotiated  between  the 
prince  of  Wales  and  his  cousin  the  princess  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Bmnawiok,  her  highness  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  landed  at  Green- 
wich on  the  7th  of  April.  The  next  day  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  eba- 
pel  royal ;  and  on  the  STZtb,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  commons,  from  the  king, 
teeommending  to  their  consideration  the  provision  of  a  settlement  suitable  to 
the  rank  of  the  royal  pair.  An  act  accordingly  passed,  though  not  withoot 
some  opposition,  fixing  the  annual  revenue  of  the  prince  at  the  sum  of 
£196,000,  exclusive  of  the  rental  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwaii.  Out  of  this 
nggfsegate  income,  however,  ig78,000  a  year  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  liqnidaliag  the  debts  of  his  royal  highness^  which  aaK>unted  to  the 
flomofi&OaOyOOO. 

24.  4c 
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Id  this  iesBion,  {Mirliftment  wa«  relitired  from  the  lieavj  harden  it  had  to 
long  endored  by  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  who,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
was  honoarablj  acquitted  on  all  the  charges,  of  which,  with  soeh  a  biaae  of 
eloqoence,  he  had  been  aocased.  In  proportion  as  the  Irial  advanced,  ita 
interest  lessened,  and,  when  it  terminated,  the  result  caased  no  sarprise ;  for 
•nob  was  the  defectiveness  of  the  evidence,  that  all  men  wondered  how  a 
prosecntion,  apon  such  grounds,  could  have  been  instituted.  The  only  bene* 
fit  which  resulted  from  the  proceedings,  was  the  information  thereby  imparted 
in  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  light  thus  thrown 
on  the  history  of  British  India. 

Public  attention  was  at  this  time  much  excited  by  the  politieal  state  of 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  recall  of  earl  Fitswilliam  from  the  government 
of  that  kingdom.  From  the  Itnown  sentiments  of  that  nobleman,  in  favour 
of  a  general  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  the  Homan  Catholics  were  encouraged 
to  bring  their  cause  before  parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  &eir  strenuous  advocate,  Henry  Grattan,  moved,  in  the  Irish  bouse  of 
commons,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  relieve  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholio  religion,  from  certain  statutes,  by  which  tliey  were  disabled  from  hold- 
ing public  offices.  No  opposition  was  anticipated  to  the  proposed  measure; 
and  a  committee  was  actually  nominated  to  prepare  the  bill.  At  this  stage  of 
the  business,  however,  ministers  interfered ;  and  as  lord  Fitzwilliam  refused 
to  exert  his  influence  against  the  required  concession,  his  romoval  followed 
without  delay.  Earl  Camden  was  appointed  to  that  high  station,  but  the 
reception  which  the  new  viceroy  experienced  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  respect  shewn  to  his  predecessor,  sufficiently  marked  the 
popular  feeling  towards  the  British  government.  The  subject  was  brought 
forward  soon  afterwards,  in  the  upper  house,  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  la 
the  lower  by  Mr.  Jekyll ;  hot  ministers  prevented  the  proposed  inquiry,  on  the 
ground  that  the  crown  had  an  undisputable  right  of  control  over  the  servanta 
df  its  own  appointment.  As  in  the  Irish  parliament,  a  motion  for  an  Inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  into  the  reasons  of  the  recall  of  earl  Fliswit* 
liam,  met  with  a  similar  fate,  the  report  that  his  lordship  had  exceeded  the 
line  of  his  instructions,  appeared  to  be  well  supported.  In  truth,  at  this 
"very  time,  thero  e|xisted  societies  In  Ireland,  organiied  upon  repbbliean 
principles,  and  holding  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  revolutionary  leaders 
in  France.  The  proceedings  of  these  associated  bodies  wero  directed  by 
men  of  superior  rank,  who  stimulated  the  lower  orders  to  disaJfection,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  rants,  with  the  entiro  aboli- 
tion of  tithes  and  taxes.  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  refomi 
were  only  set  up  as  colourable  pretexts  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects ; 
but  laiige  sums  were  levied  upon  the  members  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  to 
farther  views,  of  which  the  contributors,  perhaps,  were  not  aware. 

Oovemment  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  these  machinations,  but  the 
state  of  the  country  did  not  warrant  measures  of  restraint,  which  mi^ht  only 
have  inflamed  the  public  mind ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  deemed 
safe  to  make  concessions  of  such  a  nature  as  those  now  demanded,  since 
experience  had  fully  sh^wn,  that  every  grant  onlv  led  to  greater  encroach- 
ments. For  these  and  other  reasons,  therefore,  ministers  disapproved  of  the 
conduct  of  earl  Fitswilliam :  and  how  completely  they  were  justified  in  the 
stand  which  they  took  against  innovation,  appeared  soon  after,  in  the  trial  of 
the  reverend  William  Jackson,  at  Dublin,  on  the  oharge  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  conspiring  with  his  enemies  to  bring  about  a  revo- 
lution in  Ireland.  The  evidence  was  so  clear,  that  though  the  jury  recom- 
mended the  prisoner  to  mercy,  none. of  them  professed  to  have  any  doubt  of 
his  guilt.  When  brought  up  for  judgment,  on  the  dOth  of  April,  the  nnfor- 
tnnate  man  was  seised  with  convulsions,  and  expired  at  the  bar  before 
sentence  was  pronounced ;  having,  previously  to  his  departure  from  Newgate, 
taken  a  strong  dose  of  poison. 

The  British  parliament  was  closed,  on  the  27th  of  June,  with  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  which  expressed  some  hopes,  that,  under  the  change  of  clrcnm* 
stances  that  had  taken  place  in  France,  the  accustomed  relations  of  peaoe 
and  amity  might  be  restored  and  preserved. 
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.  Having  taken  a.  review  of  the  domeatio  affaire  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
former  part  of  this  year,  we  must  now  trace  the  .operations  of  the  war  on  tii6 
cootinent  of  Europe. 

After  reducing  Lnxembourg,  the  French  made  a  division  of  that  territory 
into  thirteen  departments,  agreeable  to  the  new  order  of  political  geography ; 
while  in  the  United  Provinces,  Pichegrn  poblicly  proclaimed  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  Dutch,  but  accompanied  these  blessings  by  a  requisition  of 
clothes  and  other  articles,  to  the  value  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  Eng- 
lish money. 

Jourdan,  who  commanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  crossed  that  river  near  Dns- 
seldorf,  and  forced  the  Austrian  posts  on  the  Mayne,  carried  Frankfort,  and 
laid  siege  to  Meota.  In  the  mean  time,  the  armies  of  Clairfait  and  Wnrmser 
having  formed  a  junction,  defeated  Pichegro,  who  had  advanced  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Jourdan ;  and  the  latter  also  suffered  so  considerably,  that  the  French 
were  driven  from  their  works  before  Ments,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  Man' 
beim.  The  Austrians  followed  up  these  advantages  by  getting  possession  of 
the  palatinate,  and  establishing  themselves  in  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  where  they  remained  during  the  winter, 
in  the  course  of  which  an  armistice  was  concluded,  first  with  the  French 
generals,  and  next  with  the  government^  for  three  months. 

In  the  summer,  great  expectations  were  formed  in  England,  from  an  expe- 
dition fitted  out  for  the  coast  of  Britany,  having  two  objects ;  one,  the  making  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  other,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chouans,  as  the  royalists  were  called,  who  had  hoisted  the  white  flag  again  in 
La  Vendee,  under  general  Charette.  At  the  earnest  request  of  that  chief,  a  large 
body  of  emigrants  was  collected,  and  conveyed  with  some  English  troops  to 
Quiberon  bay,  where,  after  taking  a  fort  garrisoned  by  six  hundred  republicans, 
entrenchments  were  formed,  and  other  preparations  made  for  carrying  on  a 
vigorous  warfare.  The  Chouans,  inspirited  by  this  supply,  enrolled  them- 
selves under  the  royal  standard  in  great  numbers ;  and  had  their  aeal  been 
properly  supported,  the  cause  in  which  they  embarked  might  have  prospered. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  first  embarkation  was  not  followed  op  in  snob  a 
manner  as  to  insure  success.  The  revolutionary  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  idle ;  but  sent  general  Hoche  with  a  formidable  force  to  the 
<K>ast,  where  he  threw  up  redoubts  on  the  heights,  which,  by  commanding  the 
lines  of  the  emigrants,  effectually  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior. An  attempt  to  earry  the  republican  lines  failed,  and  the  emigrants  were 
driven  back  to  their  own  works  with  considerable  loss ;  which  would  have  been 
greater,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fire  of  the  British  ships  of  war  in  the  bay. 
The  naval  force,  however,  could  not  keep  the  fortifications  that  had  been 
erected,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  took  summary  ven- 
geance upon  their  unfortunate  captives  with  characteristic  inhumanity,  put- 
ting to  death  count  de  Sombrenil,  the  bishop  of  Dol,  and  a  number  of  ecde- 
siasticSft  Thus  terminated  an  enterprise,  which,  with  proper  management, 
might  have  proved  essentially  serviceable  to  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
undertaken.  It  was,  however,  productive  of  a  partial  advantage,  in  cheeking 
the  progress  of  the  French  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  by  obliging  them  to 
draw  off  many  of  their  troops  from  that  direction  to  the  sea-coast. 

The  Dutch  suffered  this  year  more  than  they  had  ever  done  in  any  former 
war,  being  not  only  deprived  of  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
also  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  their  possessions 
in  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  took  from  the  English  the  island  of  St. 
Lucia,  and  some  parts  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.  But  neither  these  advan- 
tages, nor  the  victories  which  the  republicans  obtained  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, were  productive  of  any  national  benefit  The  fall  of  Robespierre  and 
his  i3/lincipal  adherents,  instead  of  allaying  the  popular  discontents,  or  of 
restoring  the  capital  to  a  state  of  tranquillity,  occasioned  new  disorders. 
The  Jacobins  still  continued  stroiig  in  numbers,  and  their  influence  over  the 
common  people  was  such,  that  disturbances  arose  in  various  places,  as  well 
as  at  Paris.  A  scarcity  of  bread  furnished  the  pretext  for  the  most  violent 
insurrections ;  and  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  the  terrorists,  as  the  Moan- 
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lain  pMiy  ^Mrt  ealletf*  very  nearly  pradaoed  another  rerohrtioD  not  leaa 
aangwiaafy  timn  ai^  tiiat  bad  hitherto  aoottrred.  The  eonyetitioD,  after  beins 
dispersed  by  Uie  noters,  succeeded  at  last  in  regaining  its  authority,  and 
order  was  restored,  though  not  withoat  bloodshed. 

On  the  Ml  of  lane  this  year,  died  in  the  Terapfo,  at  the  age  of  little  more 
tiian  eleven  years,  the  nnfortanate  son  of  Lools  the  Sixteenth.  Snspidooa 
•f  fbnl  p«actieea  apere  naturally  formed  on  the  oeoasion,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  well  founded ;  though  the  fate  of  this  innocent  youth 
was  certainly  aecelerated  by  confinement  and  want  of  proper  care.  Pnblie 
pky,  however,  was  so  strongly  excited  by  the  melancholy  event,  that  the 
oonvenfioa  thought  it  necessary  to  mahe  some  atonement  for  the  cruelty  that 
had  been  eoaunltted,  by  giving  up  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  the  daughter  of 
the  late  moaarch,  in  exchange  for  some  republican  ofllcers. 

A  new  constitntian,  of  a  moderate  character,  was  now  fhimed,  and,  for  tibo 
government, of  the  nation,  five  persons  were  nominated,  called,  **  The  DIrec- 
tary ;"  but  the  alteration  was  not  suffered  to  take  place  without  opposition 
and  comsMtions.  Barly  in  Ootober,  the  rabble  of  Paris  rose  in  amis,  and  a 
furious  eonfliot  ensued  between  the  dtiaens  and  the  soldiers,  who  were  sta- 
tioned round  the  hall  of  the  convention ;  nor  did  the  affair  end  without  the 
loss  of  many  lives  on  Imth  sides.  In  this  affhiy.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  dis* 
played  his  prowess,  and  by  his  exertioDS  contributed  very  materially  to  the 
leaioratioa  of  tranquillity. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  aMmtii,  the  supreme  authoritjTwas  transfstved  from 
the  ooBveation  to  the  five  directors,  namely,  Rewbel,  Latonmeor,  Barras, 
fiieyes,  aad  Lepaux,  who  were  iastalled  into  their  ofllee  vrith  an  imposing 
parade  of  magnificence,  approximating  in  some  degree  to  the  forms  of  regality. 

But  while  the  French  nation  was  thus  in  effect  getting  rid  of  the  levelling 
system,  Oreat  Britain  appeared  to  be  threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  Jaco- 
lunioal  delusion  and  impostare.  The  societies  which  had  been  but  partial^ 
aupprcMod,  now  began  to  take  upon  them  a  formidable  character,  and  to 
ooa«eiie  meetiiif^a  of  the  people  in  public  places.  The  high  price  of  grain 
this  year  oontnbnted  to  aggravate  the  popular  discontents  occasioned  by 
the  reverses  which  the  allies  had  experienced  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
To  these  oauses  of  excitement  was  added,  the  natural  impatience  produced 
by  an  inoiease  of  taxation  and  the  stagnation  of  trade.  Under  such  circum- 
stancea,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  should  be  a  general  clamour 
ftu-  peace,  or  that  designlttg  men  should  succeed  in  persuading  the  multitude 
that  an  alteration  of  tiie  government  was  the  most  efl^ctual  remedy  of  every 
political  eiil.  Numerous  meetings  were  called,  to  petition  the  legislature  for 
a  termination  of  the  war,  a  reform  of  pariiament,  and  the  removal  of  minis- 
tars.  At  length,  the  Corresponding  Society  proceeded  so  far  as  to  collect 
the  people  by  thousands  in  the  fields  of  St.  Pancras,  close  to  the  metropolis, 
whm  tribttttcs  were  erected  in  the  French  fashion,  and  harangues  delivered 
f^om  them  to  the  assembled  populace.  The  consequence  was  what  might  have 
been  expected ;  for  when  the  king  went,  on  the  29th  of  October,  to  open  the 
parliaaMut,  the  state  carriage  was  surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd  of  per- 
sona, demanding  peace  and  tiie  dismissal  of  Pitt  This  tumult  increased  as 
the  procession  advanesd,  and  in  the  narrow  part  leading  from  Palace-yard 
to  tlm  house  of  lords,  a  biillet  passed  through  one  of  tiie  fRasses  of  the  coach, 
very  near  the  king,  whose  lifo  was  evidenUy  the  object  of  this  infomons  ont- 
nige«  In  bis  retom  to  the  qaeen's  palace,  his  majesty  was  assailed  by  the 
most  abominable  lanc^age,  and,  in  the  park,  an  attempt  was  actually  mnde 
to  stop  the  carriage  and. drag  the  sovereign  out ;  which  would  have  been 
effected,  had  not  the  guards  come  spin  time  to  rescue  him  from  his  periloqs 
situation.  Some  persons  were  apprehended  for  their  concern  in  this  daring 
ftfttaolL;  hut  only  one  man,  a  printer,  was  convicted  of  having  been  active  in 
the  riot,  for  which  ImTwos  sentenced  to  the  pillory,  and  an  imprisonment  of 
five  years. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  king  noticed  the  disappointments  the 
fKttoh  had  BMt  with  in  Germany,  and  the  embarrassments  under  which  thev 


., _„  they 

monmd  at  home ;  cireumstaneea  lending,  it  was  hoped,  to  tiie  acceptance 
of  aqnitahit  and  pemanent  teram  of  paattentioa.    Notwithstaadttng  th 
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ftnrmHrablo  wpwteBtnlioM,  the  aeeetMity  of  a  vigOToas  proaeevtioB  of  Oe 
•oBtaat  was  itrongly  urgfed,  as  the  most  ukely  meaas  of  attaiaisff  an  hdnour- 
able  peace. 

After  the  asaal  address  to  the  kiai^y  in  which  the  lords  and  eDinoioiis  eoo- 
eorred,  two  bills  were  brought  iato  parliament,  in  cooseqoenee  of  the  late 
dangerous  riot.  The  first  ori|cinated  with  lord  Grenvltle,  add  had  for  its 
objeet,  the  more  effectaal  secarity  and  presenration  of  his  majestj's  person 
and  government  against  treasonabTe  and  seditions  practices.  The  other  was 
prodneed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  intended,  as  the  preamble  declared,  to  prcTont 
aeditioas  meetings.  Both  bills  were  warmly  opposed  in  every  stage  of  their 
progress  through  the  two  bouses ;  and  were  characterised  as  flagrant  Tiola- 
tions  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  particularly  as  an  illegal  restriction  of 
the  right  of  petitioning  the  legislature  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  These 
objections,  ho#ever,  proved  unavailing,  and  the  two  bills  were  carried  by 
powerful  majorities. 

Another  subject  which  occupied  the  early  atfention  of  parliament  this  ses- 
sion, was  the  high  price  of  com,  which  affected  all  the  neoessaries  of  life.  A 
eonmittee  being  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present  scarcity, 
reported,  that  except  in  the  article  of  wheat,  the  crops  had  been  abundant ; 
so  that  by  the  proper  mixture  of  different  grains,  a  considerable  alleriation 
of  the  existing  evils  might  be  obtained.  Ultimately,  it  was  deemed  proper 
la  open  the  ports,  and  to  encourage  the  importation  of  corn,  by  oCTering 
liferent  bounties,  till  a  certain  quanUty  should  be  received.  These  measures 
were  adopted,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  an  engagement  was 
entered  into  bjr  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wheat  in 
their  own  families  by  every  possible  expedient.  This  last  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, however,  was  sererely  ridiculed  by  some  members  of  the  upper  house 
of  partiament,  who,  not  aware  of  the  effect  of  example,  treated  it  as  silly, 
ftitile,  and  ridiculous. 

Aa  early  as  the  7th  of  December,  the  minister  brought  forward  his  budget, 
wbieh  be  introduced  with  a  declaration  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
stiil  sufieient  to  carry  on  the  war  for  several  years,  without  any  materiid 
fnetease  of  the  public  burdens,  or  injury  to  trade.  As  this  observation  was 
•ecompaiaed  by  the  proposition  for  a  loan  of  eighteen  millions,  warm  debates 
ensued,  but  wtthont  shaking  the  confidence  of  parliament  in  the  executive 
government.  While  these  proceedings  were  going  on,  both  houses,  and  the 
nation  at  large,  felt  much  surprise  at  a  message  from  the  king,  signifying  his 
Inolination  to  meet  any  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  which  had  for 
its  obfect  the  restoration  c?  peaee.  The  motion  for  an  address  in  reply  was 
met  1^  an  amendment  for  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. Warm  debates  ensued,  but  the  amendment  was  rejected  without  a 
division. 

The  nautical  history  of  this  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any  extraordi- 
nary aehievements,  because  the  French,  after  the  defbat  of  their  fleet  by  lord 
Howe,  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  military  operations.  On  the  14th  of 
March,  admiral  Hotham,  with  foorteen  sail  of  the  line,  engaged  fifteen  of  the 
•nemy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  a  smart  contest,  succeeded  in  cap- 
taring  the  Ca  Ira  of  eighty,  and  the  Censeur  of  seventy-four  guns.  At  the 
beginning  of  June,  admiral  Cornwallis,  with  a  small  squadron  of  five  Hne-of- 
battle  ships,  after  taking  several  transports  laden  with  stores,  effected  his 
retreat  in  a  masterly  style,  and  without  loss,  from  a  fleet  of  thirteen  ships  of 
tlM  line  and  six  frigates,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

CHAP.  LXXV. 

GeOEG  E  III.  (CONTINUBD.)— A.  D.  1796. 

The  declaration  given  by  Ms  majesty,  expressive  of  his  readiness  to  treat  for 
a  general  peace,  induced  Mr.  Grey,  soon  after  the  recess,  to  bring  on  the 
sobiect  in  a  motion  for  an  address,  recommending  a  direct  commanicatfon 
with  tiie  executive  directory  of  the  French  republic,  for  the  speedy  accom- 
pKsbment  of  tiiat  desirable  object.    Mr.  Pitt  resisted  the  motion,  as  fnoon- 
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liatent  in  itself,  and  demding  to  the  coyntiy.  Ad  bonoimble  pesoe,  he  eon- 
claded,  could  only  beobtaioed  by  elevated  dignity  and  vigorous  preparations. 
Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  band,  uressed  for  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of  the 
J'rench  republic,  and  moved  the  immediate  conunenoement  of  a  negotiaUoa. 
His  arguments,  though  eloquently  enforced,  failed  id  making  an  impression 
upon  the  bouse,  and  the  motion  wai  rejected.  • 

Different  attempts  after  this  were  made  to  briug  down  opon  mioisters  Totes 
of  ceosore,  but  they  were  all  unavailing ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  sea- 
sloo,  Mr.  Pitt  produced  a  new  budget  and  loan,  which,  with  the  proposed 
iaxes,  received  the  sanctioo  of  the  legislature,  and,  on  tbe  20th  of  May,  par- 
liament was  disAolved  by  proclamation. 

While  the  British  government  was  employed  in  providii^  the  means  for 
renewing  the  war  with  vigour,  or  terminating  it  with  honour,  the  belligerents 
on  the  contioent  were  not  less  active  in  their  exertions  to  prosecute  the  con- 
test on  a  scale  of  tremendous  magoitude.  In  Germany,  tbe  states  of  tho 
empire  were  required  to  fornish  their  respective  cootiDgents ;  and  io  Franee, 
all  the  young  men  were  rigorously  compelled  to  enter  the  military  service. 

The  campaign  opened  in  Italy,  on  the  9tb  of  April*  the  republican  aimy 
being  commanded  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  This  extraordinary  character 
was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  bis  father  was  a  notary  in  mean  circom- 
stances.  Napoleon,  while  a  boy,  was,  through  the  interest  of  M.  Marbcenf, 
placed  in  the  military  academy  at  Brienne,  and  next  in  that  of  Paris.  In  his 
19th  year,  he  became  a  cadet  in  the  artillery,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
much  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  that  Barras,  who  superintended  the  operations, 
took  him  under  his  protection.  Afterwards,  he  added  to  his  reputation  at  Nioe, 
where  he  was  a  general  in  the  same  branch  of  service.  '  When  Barras  became 
a  member  of  the  directory,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Buonaparte 
to  tlie  chief  command  in  Italy,  and  here  began  that  career  which  had  a  iron- 
derfttl  effect,  not  only  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  upon  the  whole  civiliaed 
world.  The  first  action  of  moment  in  this  quarter,  occurred  at  Montenotte, 
near  Savona,  where  general  Beaulieu,  at  the  head  of  a  combined  army  of 
Austrians  and  Sat'dinians,  attacked  tbe  French,  but  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  This  victory  was  followed  op  by  a 
second  at  Monte  Lexino,  where  the  allies  left  above  three  thousand  dead  on 
the  field,  and  eight  thousand  prisoners.  On  these  occasions,  Boonaparte 
was  well  supported  by  tbe  generals  Augereau,  Massena,  La  Harpe,  and  Joe- 
bert ;  but  many  French  officers  as  well  as  men  were  slain  in  both  conflicts.  A 
rapid  succession  of  victories  ensued  at  Millesimo,  Dego,  Mondovi,  and  Cos- 
saria,  which,  opening  tbe  road  without  interruption  to  Tnrin,  compelled  tbe 
king  of  Sardinia  to  sue  for  peace,  at  the  expense  of  ceding  to  the  repob* 
lie  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice. 

Buonaparte  having  now  only  one  enemy  of  consequence  to  ooDtend  with, 
advaaced  ioto  Lombardy,  and,  on  tbe  lOtb  of  Maj,  again  defeated  marshal 
Beaulieu  at  Lodi,  on  the  river  Adda.  Tbe  Austnao  general  had  here  ooa- 
eentrated  all  his  force  in  a  very  strong  position,  and  planted  thirty  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  defend  the  bridge.  Buonaparte,  on  his  advance, 
ordered  up  all  his  artillery  to  force  a  passage ;  but  the  tremendous  fire  which 
was  kept  up  by  the  Austrians  checked  their  progress,  and  a  dreadful  slangb- 
ter  was  ihe  consequence.  This  murderous  contest  lasted  some  hours,  and 
at  length  the  republicans  began  to  give  way,  when  Massena,  Berthier,  Dal- 
lomagne,  and  Gervoni,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  French  soldiers,  infuriated  by  the 
example  of  their  chiefs,  poshed  on  with  such  rapiditj^,  that  the  Imperialists 
fell  back,  the  cannon  was  taken,  and  all  was  confusion*  All  this  was  accom- 
')>lisbed  by  the  infantry,  for  the  cavalry  crossed  the  river  at  a  fords ble  pass. 
'  The  Austrians,  besides  all  their  artillery,  lost  in  this  battle  about  three  thou- 
sand men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners.  (General  Beaulieu,  with 
part  of  his  troops,  retreated  towards  Mantua ;  while  the  rest  fled  to  Milan, 
whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  entered  the  latter  city  on  the 
18th,  without  resistance. 

In  the  mean  time,  tbe  people  of  Pa  via  arose  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  and, 
headed  by  their  ecclesiastics,  assaulted  the  castle  which  was  garrisoned  by 
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aboot  three  hnodred  French  soldiers.  Baonaparte,  on  beings  apprised  of  this 
commotionl  hastened  to  Pavia,  which  he  soon  sabdoed,  hot  inflicted  a  terri- 
ble pttnishment  a  poo  the  inhabitants,  by  ordering  all  the  members  of  the 
mnnicipality  to  be  shot,  for  not  curbin{^  the  licentioasness  of  the  populace* 
Soon  after  this,  the  republicans  grained  another  victory  cfver  Beanliea,  by 
passing  the  Mincio  op  to  the  middle,  the  infantry  holding  their  mnskets  oYcr 
their  heads;  and,  hafing  made  two  thousand  prisoners,  proceeded  toYerona.- 

Having  thus  nearly  subdued  the  whole  of  Lombardy^  the  French  entered 
the  papal  territory  ;  and  ip  the  middle  of  June  took  possession  of  Bologna, 
the  capture  of  which  city  was  followed  by  that  of  U rhino  and  Ferrara,  where 
a  great  iinantity  of  artillery  and  military  stores  fell  into  their  hands.  Alarmed 
at  these  disasters,  and  knowing  the  character  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend 
with,  the  pope  despatched  commissioners  to  negotiate  for  a  peace ;  which  was 
granted,  on  condition  of  his  paying,  within- three  months,  the  sum  of  twenty- 
one  milltoDS  of  liv res,  and  giving  up  to  the  republic  a  quantity  of  the  choicest 
pictures,  statues,  vases,  and  manuscripts.  This  new  species  of  robbery,  the 
French  noyr  invariably  carried  on  wherever  they  came,  despoiling  churches, 
palaces,  monasteries,  and  private  houses,  of  every  article  of  curiosity  which 
could  be  carried  away,  to  aggrandise  Paris. 

The  example  of  the  pope  was  quickly  followed  by  the  king  of  Naples,  who 
was  also  permitted  to  make  peace  with  France,  on  terms  of  the  most  humiliat- 
ing descnptioD.  The  triumphant  republicans  now  marched  into  Tuscany,  and 
took  possession  of  Leghorn,  where  they  seised  much  private  property,  under 
the  pretence  that  it  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  states  at  war  with  France. 
The  British  factory,  however,  had  previously  taken  care  to  remove  with  roost 
of  their  effects  to  Corsica ;  so  that,  though  the  French  gained  a  large  stock  of 
plunder  in  this  great  commercial  city,  they  were  extremely  provoked  at  not 
finding  those  immense  treasures  which  constituted  their  principal  object  in  vio- 
lating the  neutrality  of  an  independent  state,  then  at  peace  with  the  republic. 
Out  of  revenge  at  their  disappointment,  they  prohibited,  by  a  decree,  the  resi- 
dence or  entrance  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  into  the  ports  of 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  which  a  military  force  commanded  by  major  Dun- 
can, and  a  naval  squadron  under  commodore  Nelson,  captured  Porto  Ferrajo, 
in  the  isle  of  Blba.  The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  reverses  which  his  forcea 
bad  experienced,  made  new  and  great  efforts  to  preserve  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, and  to  check  the  farther  progress  of  the  enemy.  General  Beanliea 
was  now  superseded  in  the  command  by  marshal  Wormser,  a  man  advanced 
in  years,  but  one  of  the  ablest  tacticians  of  the  age,  and  still  possessed  of 
great  mental  as  well  as  bodily  energy.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  this  mili- 
tary veteran,  was  to  draw  lines  along  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  French  from  penetrating  those  passages ; 
bot  though  the  works  were  constructed  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  with  incre- 
dible labour,  the  republicans  soon  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  them. 
The  Austrian  general,  however,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  pushed  through 
the  Tyrol  against  the  French,  whom  he  dislodged  from  some  of  their  posi- 
tions, and  defeated  in  several  engagements,  in  consequence-  of  which  the 
siege  of  Mantua  was  raised,  and  Buonaparte  was  forced  to  abandon  Verona, 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  his  forces.  Being  now  in  a  condition  to 
resume  offensive  operations,  he  attacked  the  Austrians,  and  defeated  them 
in  a  series  of  engagements,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  which  was  fought  at 
Roveredo,  where  six  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  twenty-five  pieces 
of  cannon.  These  disasters  obliged  Wurmser  to  quit  Trent  suddenly  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  take  op  a  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  Bas- 
sano,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  the  republicans,  who  took  from  him  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  Finding  his  situation' 
untenable,  the  Austrian  general,  after  obtaining  some  reinforcements,  made 
his  4vay  good,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  surrounded  him,  to  Mantua, 
the  ^tfs^  of  which  important  place  recommenced  soon  after. 

General  Alviosy  was  now  despatched  with  a  powerful  army  to  the  relief  of 
Wurmser ;  but  Buonaparte,  aware  of  the  advance  of  this  force,  marched  to 
intercept  it,  and  a  battle  came  on  near  the  Brenta.  The  action  was  obstlnatehr 
contested^  and  as  the  French  retreated.to  another  position  early  on  the  fot» 
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loving  BMUvlQg,  thefe  is  raMoa  to  believe  tiuit  tlie  Innmmut  of 4be  vieloty,  mmIi 
M  it  .was,  remaiAed  with  tlioee  wlio  were  al>le  to  maiotaio  their  grouod.,  Ob 
^e  16th  of  November,  however,  another  engagoflMBt  tooii  plaoe  at  Areola, 
which  oooUaaed  for  three  dayi  tacceiiively,  when  the  Aastriaaa  abaodoned 
ail  their  positioDJ-,  and  retreated  to  Viceosa,  havings  loat  tea  thooaand  meo  in 
lUUed  and  wonoded,  eacloiive  of  prisonera.  But  Uiia  trophy  waa  not  elieaply 
earned,  for  fife  of  the  republican  generals  were  aeverely  wounded,  and  two 
were  lulled,  beaidea  a  prodigious  numlier  of  inferior  officers  and  privates. 
Yet  the  victory  proved  so  decisive,  as  to  aocelerat^  the  surreader  of  Mantua, 
and  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  north  of  Italy,  which  was  then,  wiib  the 
addition  of  some  of  tiie  papal  tenitory,  formed  into  a  new  state,  mder  the 
name  of  tlie  Cisalpine  republic. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  operations  of  the  war  in  Ger- 
many, where,  the  armistice  having  ended  on  the  9Lst  of  Mny,  the  FiemA 
army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  under  general  Joordan,  advanced  tlie  name 
day  against  the  Austriaas,  and  gained  a  partial  advantage.  On  the  M* 
lowing  morning  the  netaon  was  renewed,  when  the  Aosiriana  retienled, 
with  the  lose  of  above  two  thousand  men.  Another  engagement  toolL  place 
with  equal  success,  at  Altenkirchen ;  and  about  the  same  time,  general 
Moreau  defeated  the  archduke  Charles,  in  three  succesaive  actions  on  the 
Rhine.  The  prince  io  eonaeqoence  retired,  with  the  intention  of  mardiing 
to  oo^pemte  with  manhal  Wurauer ;  on  iHiich  the  French  general,  to  pre- 
vent it,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  continued  to  harass  the  Austriaas  by  aeveral 
movements,  tiH  at  length  the  archduke  seised  an  advantaguoos  opportanity  of 
becoming  the  assailant  in  his  turn,  with  such  vigour,  that  after  sustaining  a  oon* 
siderable  loss,  the  republicans  repassed  the  river,  and  fell  bask  to  Coblents. 

Upon  this,  general  Moreau  brought  up  his  whole  anny,  and,  on  the  38th 
of  June,  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  near  Renohen;  between  the  French 
and  loBperislists,  when  the  latter  retreated  with  great  leas.  -Another  con- 
flict, still  more  sanguinary,  followed  near  Rastadt,  which  pat  that  plane  in 
possession  of  the  republicans,  while  their  antagonists  took  ap  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  front  of  Ettii  ngen.  Moreau,  finding  that  the  hvchdube  iind  obtained 
considerable  reinforcements,  Ihooght  proper  to  call  in  all  the  delaehed  divi- 
sions of  the  French  army  in  that  direction ;  with  which  united  force  he  attacked 
the  Aostiians  again,  and,  by  the  superiority  of  numbers,  compelled  tbem  to 
retire  towards  the  Neckar. 

Horing  these  operations,  the  French  under  Jourdan  were  equally  active 
oa  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  they  captured  Frankfort,  Wurtsbntg,  and  Kooig- 
stein,  by  which  means  a  passage  was  effected  into  the  interior  of  Germany, 
where  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Mosenbarg.  Alarmed  at  their 
progress,  the  archduke,  whose  army  had  been  greatly  weakened  bgr  various 
engagements,  formed  a  junction  with  Wartenslebeo,  and  marched  against 
Jourdan.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Aostrians  were  tiw  eoaqnerora :  the 
republican  general,  in  consequence,  abandoned  Nuremhurg,  and  began  Ms 
retreat  towards  the  Rhine,  followed  by  the  Imperialists,  who,  on  the  9d  of 
September,  gained  another  battle,  which  produced  the  capltnlatioa  ofWarta- 
burg,  and  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war.  Though  Jootdaa 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  and  laeraased  the 
Rhine  at  the  end  of  the  month,  bis  conduct  gave  so  much  disaalisfhettmi  to 
the  directory,  that  they  took  die  command  from  him,  and  uaaiiriad  it  apon 
Beraadotte. 

While  Jourdan  was  retreating  before  the  Austrians,  Moiaaa  was  paraalQg 
a  brilliant  course,  and  gaining  several  splendid  victories ;  but  now  he  also  was 
doomed  to  suffer  a  reverse.  The  expulsion  of  tbe  republican  army  from  the 
Lower  Rhine,  gave  the  Aostrians  such  a  decided  superiority,  that  the  arob* 
duke  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  clear  the  upper  circle.  Haring  possensed 
himself  of  the  roounlainous  passes  into  the  Brisgaw,  his  Mghneas  thereby 
redoced  Moreau  to  tbe  necessity  of  fighting  a  geneial  battle,  or  retreating. 
'The  French  general  adopted  the  latter  course,  thoagh,  for  the  better  effecting 
it,  ho  ventured  to  attack  an  Imperial  division,  commanded  by  geaetal  La 
Tear.  Tbe  action  took  place  at  Steinhaosen,  on  the  30th  of  S^tember,  bat 
thuNinIt  w«a  anfovoanble  to  the  Fianch,  who  oonCiaaed  thoir  iiiliiigiadii 
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eoarie  till  tbe  bflgiaoins  of  tbo  following  moDtb,  when  Moreaa  baTioff  «roMed 
tbe  Danabe  at  ReidliDgei^  made  aootber  attempt  apon  tbe  Aastrian  general, 
wbo  was  compelled  to  retire  io  bii  tarn,  leaving  aboot  fire  tbonsand  pri- 
soners and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  repablicaas.  Morean 
now  renewed  bis  march,  and,  on  the  I6tb  of  October,  reached  Strasborgh. 
This  retreat  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  that  bril- 
liant era  of  military  exploits.  The  campaign  in  Germany  ended,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, with  the  capture  of  Kehl  by  the  Aastrlans,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, in  which  the  conquerors  lost  more  men  than  the  besieged,  who  sar<- 
rendered  not  till  redaced  to  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  no  enterprise  of  mnch  importance,  either  by  - 
sea  or  land,  distinguished  her  arms  during  this  year.  In  the  West  Indies, 
tbe  English,  besides  regaining  the  islands  of  St.  liucia,  Grenada,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, made  themselves  masters  of  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Ber- 
bice,  where  a  great  number  of  vessels,  richly  laden,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  captors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  war  in  St.  Domingo  was  carried  on  with  various 
success,  but  the  extension  of  the  posts  along  a  chain  of  three  hundred  miles, 
obliged  general  Williamson  to  form  an  establishment  of  negro  battalions, 
and  bodies  of  colonial  cavalry.  To  this  force,  his  successor,  general  Forbes, 
made  a  farther  addition,  in  taking  a  number  of  natives  into  Uie  British  pay ; 
by  which  means  ho  was  enabled  to  attack  the  republican  fortress  of  Bom<« 
barde,  which  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  June. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  year,  the  Dutch  made  a  great  exertion  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  s<|uadron  of  three  ships  of  the  line,* 
four  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  under  admiral  Lucas,  was  destined  for  this 
service ;  and  it  was  expected  that  a  French  fleet  would  have  joined  the- 
expedition,  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  no  such  junction  took  place.  Tho 
Dutch  armament  left  the  Texel  in  March,  and  as  it  was  dangerous  to  pass 
throuffh  tbe  Channel,  it  shaped  a  circuitous  course,  by  the  north  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  so  that  it  did  not  reach  Saldanha  bay  till  tbe  beginning  of 
August.  Intelligence  of  this  event  being  brought  to  the  governor-general 
Craig,  his  excellency  immediately  marched  in  person,  with  his  advanced 
guard,  to  encounter  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  admiral  Elpbinstone, 
with  his  fleet,  appeared  off  the  bay,  and  came  to  anchor  outside  of  the  Dutch 
fleet ;  the  commander  of  which,  perceiving  bis  danger,  and  the  utter  imprac-' 
ticability  of  landing  or  escaping,  surrendered  without  a  shot.  Previous 
to  this,  admiral  Elphinstone  had  taken,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  fort  of 
Negombo,  the  capture  of  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Colombo  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon ;  while  admiral  Rainier  enriched  himself  and  his  companions^ 
by  getting  possession  of  the  yaluable  islands  of  Amboyna  and  Banda. 

On  the  other  band,  tbe  French  admiral  Richery  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the 
English  cruisers,  by  slipping  out  of  port  io  the  course  of  tbe  summer,  with 
six  sail  of  the  line.  Having  captured  several  merchantmen  in  the  straits,  ho 
proceeded  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  carried  on  a  predatory  warfare,  by 
destroying  tbe  storehouses  and  fishing  vessels,  after  which  he  returned  to 
France,  without  meeting  a  single  ship  of  war,  or  sustaining  the  smallest 
damage.  England  also  experienced  another  check  this  year,  in  the  landing  of 
a  French  force  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  the  inhabitants  now  bailed  the 
republicans  as  their  friends,  and  joined  them  in  such  numbers,  that  the  vice- 
roy, sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  deemed  it  advisable  to  abandon  a  place,  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  not  be  retained  without  more  sacrifices  than  it 
was  worth. 

But  though  the  French'  gained  this  object,  they  failed  disgracefully  in 
another,  upon  which  they  bestowed  greater  exertions,  and  of  tbe  success  of 
which  they  bad  formed  the  most  confident  expectations.  Encouraged  by  the 
assurances  that  the  malcontents  of  Ireland  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a 
republican  flotilla  on  their  shpres,  to  hoist  tbe  standard  of  revolt,  tbe  direc- 
tory resolved  to  fit  out  an  armament  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in  order  to 
strike  a  deadly  blow  at  a  viul  part  of  the  British  empire.  Accordingly, 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
transports,  were  equipped  at  Brest,  on  board  of  which  fifteen  thousand  oho* 
%L  4D 
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pen  iroop*  wfro  «m^twlM<i,  under  Um  •ommand  of  genenJ  Hoch*.  This 
ie^t  sikiled  on  tli«  16ih  of  Dcoembor,  hot  jant  afUr  clearinfr  the  barbonr, 
ilke  weather  beoame  io  iempestnouti,  that  the.  ships  were  separated,  and  many 
of  them  were  entirely  dUroasted.  Ooe  or  two  Testels  foonflered,  aod  that 
which  carried  the  geoeral.  after  being  driven  about  for  a  month,  retamed  to 
porl  with  difficttltj.  In  the  mean  lime,  admiral  Bouvet,  who  csommaDded 
ibe  second  division,  reached  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  appeared  off  Baotry 
bajp  After  remaining  there  three  dajs  without  making  any  attempt  to  land, 
he  was  forced  to  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  bnt  some  of  the  squadron 
returned  again  in  a  short  time,  while  others  appeared  off  the  Shannon.  As 
nothing  of  a  hostile  nature  took  place,  it  was  evident  that  the  dispersion  had 
broken  the  design  of  the  enterprise:  upon  which,  the  scattered  ships  not 
being  joined  by  the  rest  of  their  consorts,  quitted  the  coast,  and  retarned  to 
France.  Thus  ended  this  formidable  expedition,  which  created  great  alarm 
{o  Ireland,  but  the  yeomanry  aod  volunteers  displayed  uncommon  spirit, 
and  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  dii^play  of  patriotism ;  though,  if  a 
iudgment  is  to  be  formed^  from  what  oconrred  not  long  after,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  Britain  was  not  more  indebted  for  its  preservation  to  the 
action  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  sincerity  of  Irish  loyalty. 

The  object  of  the  French  directory,  in  this  bold  measure,  was  the  destmctioa 
of  a  nation  which  had  opposed  an  effectual  barrier  to  that  spirit  of  universal 
dominion,  which  formed  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  republicans,  through* 
out  all  their  changes.    Of  the  hatred  of  France  to  this  country,  a  striking 

Sroof  appeared  in  the  decree  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  all  articles  of  Eng* 
sb  manufacture  or  produce  into  any  port  of  the  republie,  or  its  depeoden* 
oies.  Yet,  in  the  faco  of  this  malevolent  and  haughty  assumption  of  autho* 
rity  over  the  Buropean  continent,  the  Bnliah  government  condescended  to 
ooi^rt  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  the  very  power  that  was  seeking  its 
destruction  in  every  possible  way.  On  the  33d  of  October,  w hen  lord  Malmes- 
bury  entered  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  terms  of  a  pacification, 
4^e  dockyards  aod  arsenals  of  France  were  in  ftill  employment  for  the  in- 
tAMled  expedition  against  Ireland.  The  principle  of  reciprocal  compenaa* 
^on  on  which  the  British  minister  was  empowered  to  treat,  proved  so  repug- 
nant to  the  ambitious  views  of  the  directors  of  the  republican  government, 
^ho  would  relinquish  nothing,  that,  on  the  21st  of  December,  his  lordship 
laoeived  orders  to  quit  the  capital  within  eigbt-and- forty  hours.  The  resoil 
iK>nld  surprise  no  one  who  saw,  in  the  French  despots,  an  inclination  to  make 
war  upon  the  United  States,  for  having  recently  eondoded  an  amicable  treaty 
with  England.  Hostilities,  however,  were  prevented  from  taking  place 
between  the  two  repnbUcs,  owing  principally  to  the  ascendaney  of  a  part)  in 
Americil,  more  &voorable  to  the  interests  of  France  than  to  the  honour  of 
^eir  own  country. 

Tbqs  ended  a  year  replete  with  great  events,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  demise  of  two  sovereigns;  victor  Amadous,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  tho 
Empress  Catherine,  of  Russia.  The  first  of  these  monarchs  died  at  Turin,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  in  the  7 1st  year  of  his  age,  sind  the  23d  of  his  reign,  much 
beloved  and  sincerely  lamented  by  his  subjects.  The  latter  expired  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy t  en  the  lOth  of  November,  in  the  6dth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
d6th  of  her  reign,  leaving  a  character  more  to  he  admired  than  esteemed. 

CHAP,  l-XXVL 

QeOHGE  III.  (CONTINUBD.)— A.  D.  1796  tO  1707. 

The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  began  on  the  27th  of  September,  for 
the  choice  of  a  speaker,  and  other  formal  business,  after  which  an  adjoorn- 
ment  took  place,  till  the  6th  of  October,  when  bis  majesty  went  in  state  to  the 
bouse  of  lords,  aod  delivered  a  speech  from  the  throne. 

The  chief  points  to  which  the  attention  qf  the  august  assembly  was  called, 
were  the  intended  negctiation  for  peace,  the  maoiCest  design  of  the  enemy  to 
attempt  an  invasion,  and  the  hostile  designs  of  Spaio.  The  i^ldsess  was  ntoved 
in  the  npper  booaaby  lofd  Bathuxat ;  bnt  an  aIQlC■d■lei^  waa  piopoaed  by  eail 
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Ff  ttwilttttid,  wlib  reoon^aided  tbat  n6  stops  sboold  be^takeo  by/ this  csHin 
try,  ineoBsistMit  with  tlie  origlntl  objects  of  the  war,  and  that  a  striot  regard 
sboald  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  balaoee  of  power,  by  adhering  to 
the  faith  of  existing  treaties.  As  this  motion  went  indirectly  to  militate 
against  acknowledging  any  other  than  a  laanarohical  form  of  goTemment  id 
France*,  it  was  resisted  by  lord  Grenville,  and  nbgatived  wiiboat  a  divisioo^ 
Earl  Fitawiltiam  then  entered  apon  the  jonrnals  a  very  elaborate  and  expli-* 
cit  protest  against  negotiating  wiib  the  persons  exercising  the  govermneat 
of  France,  and  deprecating,  in  very  strong  language,  reiterated  solicitatlooa 
for  peace,  to  a  power  with  whose  very  existence  all  fair  and  equitable  aeceai4 
modation  was  incompatible.  These  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Borke,  and 
there  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  paper  thus  placed  upon  the  joomal  of  the 
house  of  lords,  emanated  from  the  pen  of  that  celebrated  statesman.  It  was 
oracular,  and  the  event  quickly  eonflrroed  the  justness  of  the  principles  os 
which  the  argumentation  was  founded.  But  while  this  nobleman  passed  a 
censure  upon  ministers  for  lirtoally  recoj^niaing  the  revolutionary  goveriH 
ment  of  France,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  blamed  them  in  equally  severd 
terms,  for  not  once  naming  the  republic  or  directory  in  the  royal  speech. 

On  the  18tb  of  October,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  committee  of  the  bouse  of  commons^ 
brought  under  consideration  that  part  of  the  royal  speech  which  respeoted 
the  meditated  iavasion  of  this  country.  To  repel  the  attempts  of  the  enemyi 
he  proposed  the  raising  of  fifteen  thousand  men  by  parochial  assessment, 
which  number  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  sea  and. land  services. 
In  addition  to  this  force,  he  proposed  a  supplemental  militia  of  sixty  thoa<» 
sand  men,  to  be  called  out  and  disciplined  in  divisions,  according  to  oircom* 
stances.  The  other  parts  of  this  defensive  plan  consisted  in  forming  a  body 
of  irregular  cavalry,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  to  be  furnished  by 
those  persons  who  kept  horses  for  pleasure ;  and  a  corps  of  7000  gamekeepers. 
Distinct  bills  for  carrying  into  effect  these  propositions  were  brought  for- 
ward and  passed,  though  not  without  experiencing  a  strenuous  oppositioa 
from  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  an  invasion,  and 
treated  the  whole  as  a  ministerial  fabrication,  to  create  false  alarms,  and  pro« 
dttce  an  absolute  monarchy. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  financial  scheme,  from 
which  it  appeared  tliat  two  millions  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
were  reqnited,  to  cover  the  current  expenditure.  In  the  course  of  his  state* 
ment,  the  minister  mentioned  an  advance  that  had  been  made  to  the  emperor 
of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  to  justify  which,  Mr.  Pitt  said 
he  ahould  not  merely  look  for  indemnity,  but  approbation.  Mr.  Fox,  how* 
ever,  was  so  far  from  acceding  to  this  claim,  that  he  animadverted  on  thtf 
ooudnct  of  his  great  rival,  in  terms  of  the  most  acrimonious  and  personal 
severity.  He  even  brought  forward  a  motion  to  impede  the  measures  of 
government,  by  preventing  the  supplies,  and  menaced  the  minister  with  tbo 
vengeance  of  a  public  prosecution.  Throughout  this  storm  of  eloqdent  denun- 
ciation, Mr.  Pitt  retained  his  self-possession  with  uncommon  firmness,  and 
when  tlireatened  with  an  impeachment,  replied  in  these  dignified  tenosSy  **  I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now,  or^at  any  time,  eon- 
ildent  of  the  rectitude  of  my  conduct,  and  of  the  ultimate  result  of  his  inquiry. 
If  I  could  doubt  it,  arrogant  as  it  may  appear  to  put  my  opinion  in  hostility 
to  the  collective  judgment  of  this  house,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  would  rather 
feel  the  eonsoiousness  of  having  produced  the  benefit  I  have  by  this  measure, 
though  I  should  thereby  Incur  the  imputation  of  guilt,  than  owe  my  acquittal 
to  that  injurious  remissness,  which  would  have  occasioned  the  worst  of  evils 
to  tbe  country  I  am  bound  to  protect  at  any  risk,  and  whose  welfare  is  the 
earnest  and  unremitting  study  of  my  life." 

In  this  parliamentary  conflict,  the  violence  of  the  assailant  had  an  effect 
the  tery  reverse  of  what  was  intended :  for  the  measure  on  which  it  was  con- 
tended a  charge  ought  to  be  raised,  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  effort  to  stop  the  ways  and  means  was  defeated  by  a  great  majority. 

The  return  of  lord  Malmesbury  from  bis  fruitless  missionr  spread  a  glooHi. 
cffw  the  country,  and  produced  an  alarming  depression  of  the  pubKe  ftondsi 
The  rupture  of  the  negotiation  was  officially  announoed  to  pttffliaaaaBl,  ob  th% 
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96tb  of  Deoember,  in  a  meiMire  from  the  kinr ;  bat  tlHNigh  the  opiNMitioa,  as 
Qtnal,  endeaTonred  to  throw  ail  the  blame  of  the  failare  open  thia  eoaotry, 
the  voice  of  parliament  dedded  againit  them,  and  the  addresaes  were  ear- 
ned in  both  hoasea. 

The  new  year,  1797, opened  with  ayery  dismal  aspect,  and  theeroliarniasment 
of  the  banlK  of  England,  in  conseqaence  of  the  exorbitant  calls  upon  it  for  cash 

Iiayroents,  occasioned  a  general  stagnation  of  trade,  and  increased  the  popn- 
ar  discontent.  Much  of  this  distress  arose  from  the  timorous  apprehensions 
of  the  people,  who,  alarmed  by  the  dread  of  iuTasion,  thought  their  property 
insecure  except  in  their  own  possession ;  in  conseauenoe  of  which  there  was 
a  general  run  upon  the  provincial  banks  all  over  the  kingdom.  At  this  cri- 
sis, a  suspension  of  payment  in  specie  took  place,  by  an  order  of  the  privy- 
oouncil  to  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  England,  till  the  decision  of  pailiament 
should  be  known.  The  subject  was  accordingly  'communicated  in  due  form 
to  both  houses,  in  a  royal  message,  and,  on  the  28th  of  February,  it  came 
under  consideration.  As  might  have  been  exp^ted,  violent  debates  ensued, 
but  in  the  end,  a  bill  was  passed,  empowering  the  bank  to  issue  small  notes, 
descending  to  the  value  of  one  pound.  In  the  house  of  commons,  a  secret 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  bank,  when  it 
was  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  surplusage  of  property  belonging  to  the 
establishment  amounted  to  three  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  pounds,  over  and  above  its  debts ;  and  exclnsive'of  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  due  thereto  from  government.  The  report  went  on  to  state,  that 
considering  the  pressure  that  had  already  occurred,  and  which  was  likely  to 
remain,  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue  the  present  measures  some  time 
longer,  for  the  protection  of  public  credit.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  passed  to 
that  effect,  restrfoting  the  issue  of  cash  by  the  bank,  and  making  Uie  tender 
of  its  notes  equivalent  to  the  offer  of  money. 

While  Great  Britain  laboured  under  these  difficulties  at  home,  her  6ap 
waved  triumphantly  on  tbe  ocean.  There  was  nothing  which  the  French 
envied  more  than  the  great  naval  superiority  of  a  power  whose  resources 
seemed  inexhaustible,  and  whose  vigour  appeared  to  increase  amidst  the 
aocumulation  of  perils.  The  defection  of  two  maritime  allies,  and  their 
their  junction  with  the  new  republic,  against  whom  they  were  lately  in  arms, 
now  presented  a  favourable  opportunity  for  weakening,  if  not  subduing,  the 
tyrant  of  the  sea.  The  court  of  Spain,  ever  subservient  to  the  ambitions 
Views  and  intrigues  of  France,  readily  consented  to  place  its  marine  at  the 
disposal  of  the  directory.  Such  great  exertions  were  made  in  this  depart- 
ment at  Cadis,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  of  which  some  ships  were  of  a  very  large  siie,  were  ready  for  sea.  This 
fleet  was  destined  to  co-operate  with  a  French  squadron  at  Brest,  and  with 
that  object  put  to  sea  early  in  February.  At  this  time,  admiral  sir  John 
Jervis  commanded,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
some  frigates ;  a  disparity  of  force,  however,  which  was  fully  compensated 
by  the  excellent  eondition  of  the  vessels^  the  appointment  of  the  crews»  and 
the  valour  of  the  officers. 

On  the  14tb,  the  British  admiral  being  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  discovered  the 
Spanish  fleet  bearing  up  under  a  press  of  sail.  No  time  was  lost  in  manoeav- 
riog,  but  before  the  enemy  could  form  in  a  line,  the  action  commenced  wiUi 
such' promptitude  and  skill,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  ships  were 
separated  from  the  rest.  The  attempt  to  reunite  threw  the  whole  into  greater 
confusion,  and  after  a  furious  contest,  in  which  commodore  Nelson  bore  a 
distinguished  part,  tbe  Spanish  admiral  thought  proper  to  retreat  io  Cadis, 
leaving  four  of  his  ships,  two  carrying'  one  hundred  and  twelve  guns  eaoh, 
one  eighty-four,  and  the  other  seventy-four,  in  the  possession  of  the  victors. 
For  this  brilliant  achievement,  admiral  Jervis  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  earl  St.  Vinceoti  commodore  Nelson  received  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  and  captain  Calder  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

In  the  same  month,  the  English,  under  tiie  command  of  general  sir  Ralph 
Ahercrombie,  and  admiral  Harvey,  took  from  the  Spaniards  the  valuable 
island  of  Trinidad  ;  but  of  the  four  ships  of  war  which  were  In  the  harbonr, 
three  were  set  on  fire  and  destroyed. 
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Soon  after  Ibis,  the  French  government  made  itielf  ridicalontf  by  an  enter- 
prise, which  only  served  to  create  a  momentary  alarm.  At  the  end  of  Febra- 
arjr,  three  frigates  and  a  store-ship  appeared  in  Cardigan  bay,  and  landed  there 
about  fourteen  handred  men,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  of  brigade ;  but 
the  country  people  rose  instantly  in  arms,  and  lord  Cawdor  putting  himself 
at  their  head,  marched  against  the  invaders,  who  surrendered  without  having 
committed  any  acts  of  hostility.  The  prisoners  were  afterwards  ascertained 
to  he  galley  slaves,  who  had  been  liberated  on  condition  of  serving  in  Italy ; 
but  as  the  regular  soldiers  refused  to  admit  them  into  their  ranks,  the  direc- 
tory transported  the  poor  wretches  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  either  to  be 
maintained  or  slaughtered. 

But  a  circumstance  now  occurred  of  a  nature  truly  portentous,  and  which 
threatened  to  accomplish  the  humiliation  of  England,  in  a  manner  far  more 
effectual ly  than  could  be  done  by  a  combii^ation  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
For  some  time,  discontents  had  prevailed,  and  been  artfully  fomented  among 
tbe  seamen  in  the  navy,  respecting  the  inadequacy  of  their  pay  and  pensions; 
but  so  seeretly  did  the  agitators  act,  that  no  suspicion  of  the  existing  conspi- 
racy was  entertained  even  by  the  most  vigilant  officers,  till  the  15th  of  April, 
when  the  signal  for  sailing,  made  on  board  the  queen  Charlotte,  lord  Brid- 
port's  flag-ship,  became,  according  to  the  preconcerted  plan,  the  announce- 
ment  of  a  mutiny;  and  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  three  cheers  were  given, 
wbieb  passed  throughout  the  whole  fleet.  Two  days  afterwards,  an  oaUi  was 
administered  to  every  seaman,  obliging  him  to  stand  firm  in  the  cause ;  and 
some  ofiicers  who  were  disliked  by  the  respeotif  e  crews,  were  sent  on  shore. 
Each  ship  sent.two  delegates  on  board  the  Qeeen  Charlotte,  where  the  con- 
sultations were  held  in  the  great  cabin ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  was  conducted,  it  appeared  evident  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
organized  and  digested  by  persons  very  superior  in  talent  to  the  class  of 
men  who  were  the  instruments  of  the  confederation.  The  proceedings,  how- 
ever, were  conducted  with  a  moderation  and  strictness  of  discipline  that  did 
honour  to  the  character  of  British  seamen ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that 
there  were  grievances  under  which  the  navy  had  too  long  laboured,  and 
which  obviously  called  for  redress.  Two  petitions  were  drawn  up  by  tbe 
delegates^  one  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  the  other  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, both  expressed  in  decent  language,  and  stating  their  complaints  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty,  upon  this,  proceeded 
to  Portsmouth,  and  the  mutineers  were  informed  that  their  demands  should 
be  complied  with ;  but  the  seamen,  doubtful  that  nothing  short  of  a  parlia- 
mentary decision,  or  the  royal  proclamation,  could  give  validity  to  the  pro- 
mise, refused  to  submit,  till  lord  Bridport  went  on  board  his  ship,  and  by  his 
influence  prevailed  upon  them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Matters  seemed  now  to 
be  settled,  but  the  suspicions  of  the  men  were  not  yet  allayed.  The  delay  of 
a  fortnight  made  them  apprehensive  that  the  pledge  which  had  been  given 
them  was  not  sincere ;  and  indications  of  a  fresh  and  more  violent  commo- 
tion began  to  be  exhibited,  when  lord  Howe,  who  possessed  more- of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  sailors  than  any  other  person,  went  down,  and,  by  his  bare 
word,  brought  them  to  order.  A  bill  for  the  augmentation  of  pay  in  the  navy, 
with  a  clause  continuing  the  allowance  to  wounded  seamen  till  they  were 
cured,  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  sanction  the 
same  month. 

There  was  now  reason  to  expect,  from  the  concessions  which  had  been 
made,  that  harmony  was  perfectly  restored.  But  such  was  not  the  case,  for, 
on  the  22d,  Another  mutiny  broke  out,  in  the  ships  of  war  lying  at  the  Nore, 
the  crews  of  which  elected  delegates,  and  drew  up  a  new  set  of  demands 
opon  government.  These  revolters  were  Joined,  on  the  4th  of  June,  by  the 
seamen  of  four  of  admiral  Duncan's  fleet  in  the  North  sea.  The  leader  of 
the  mutiny  was  one  Richard  Parker,  a  native  of  the  west  of  England,  who 
had  but  lately  entered  the  naval  service  as  a  volunteer,  pursuant  to  tbe  act 
for  augmenting  tbe  number  of  seamen.  This  man  had  the  advantage  of  a 
good  education,  and  was  well  fitted,  by  the  daring  boldness  of  his  spirit,  to 
conduct  a  desperate  combination  like  that  in  which  he  was  now  engaged. 
The  lords  of  the  admiralty,  upon  the  disagreeable  intelUgenee  of  tins  fresh 
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eoitimotlon,'  repaired  to  Slirerness,  where  ao  interview  took  place  between 
them  and  a  depotatioa  of  delegates ;  bot  without  prodocing  any  good  effect. 
The  new  claims  were  too  ladeAnite  and' extravagant  to  be  taken  into  coasi- 
clerattun ;  and  as  it  became  evident  that  some  iecrct  agency  was  at  work,  of 
which  the  roisgnidcd  seamen  were  themselves  Ignorant,  It  became  the  duty 
of  government  to  make  a  determined  stand.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dele- 
gates declared  their  intention  of  blocking  np  the  Thames;  and  they  were  as 
good  as  their  word,  for  four  of  the  ships  were  moored  at  equal  distances, 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that  no  vessels  could  pass  up  or  down  with- 
out permission  of  Parker,  who  was  on  board  the  Sandwich,  and  asanmed  the 
title  of  president 

In  this  awful  state,  the  admiralty  cansed  the  buoys  to  be  taken  op  at  the 
Note,  and  batteries  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  proclamation 
was  also  issued  by  the  king  in  council,  declaring  the  ships  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion, and  interdicting  all  commnnication  with  them  from  the  shore.  The 
mutineers,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  these  vigorous  preparations, 
appeared  lAore  resolute ;  and  stationed  four  of  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  in  such  a  manner,  as  completely  to  obstruct  the  navigation.  Bot  the 
bond  of  onion  which  held  these  refractory  spirits  together,  soon  began  lo 
relax.  Discussions  arose  among  them,  when  they  found  that  they  bad  nothing 
to  hope  by  persevering  in  disobedience.  Some  of  the  more  moderate  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  rest  of  their  comrades  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  government  and  the  generosity  of  the  nation.  The  advice,  tbongb 
ill  taken  by  the  violent,  made  some  impression  on  others,  especially  when  ft 
was  known  that  their  conduct  met  with  the  disapprobation  Qf  the  orews  in 
the  western  ports.  The  schism  increased,  and,  on  the  15th  of  Jone«  the 
Repulse,  one  of  the  rebellious  ships,  escaped  into  Sheerness,  while  the  Leo- 
pard ran  op  the  Thames.  Similar  attempts  were  made  by  other  Teasels, 
m  oonsequenoe  of  which  some  blood  was  shed  ;  but  it  being  now  evident  that 
the  power  of  the  delegates  was  at  an  end,  those  unhappy  men  began  to  take 
measures  for  their  own  safety.  The  navigation  of  the  river  was  re-opened, 
and  all  the  ships  surrendered.  Parker  was  brought  to  trial,  and  suffered  at 
the  yard-arm,  acknowledging  the  justness  of  his  fate.  Some  others  of  the 
most  desperate  ringleaders  were  also  executed,  after  which  a  general  pmrdon 
was  issued. 

While  the  fleet  was  in  this  state  of  disorder,  a  bill  passed  through  paitfa- 
ment,  but  limited  in  duration  till  one  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  for  the  punishment  of  attempts  to  excite  mutiny  and  sedition  in  the 
navy,  or  to  seduce  individuals  in  the  sea  or  land  service  from  their  allegiance. 
This  measure  originated  in  the  persoasion  that  the  disturbances  which  had 
thrown  the  nation  into  such  imminent  danger,  were  occasioned  by  emissaries. 
^  It  has  been  gravely  said,  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion, and  that  the  idea  was  chimerical,  yet  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of 
the  fact,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  naval  department  by  parochial  levies, 
and  the  raising  of  substitutes,  proved  the  means  of  introducing  a  number  of 
designing  and  disloyal  characters  into  the  ships  of  war,  so  that  there  is  too 
much  reason  for  believing  that  neither  of  the  mutinies,  especially  the  last, 
was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  seamen  themselves.  At  the  time  when  the 
marine  bulwark  of  the  state  appeared  to  be  shaken,  the  heart  of  the  empire 
exhibited  alarming  symptoms  of  disaffection.  The  livery  of  London  having 
framed  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers  for  ever, 
preparatory  and  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  a  speedy  peaee,  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  present  it  at  a  levee ;  which  was  refused,  as  being  the  privilege  of 
the  corporation  alone.  Other  meetings  were  convened  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  some  of  them  being  held  in  the  fields,  contrary  to  law,  were  dispersed  by 
the  magistrates.,  who  caused  the  riot  act  to  be  read,  and  took  a  few  of  the 
most  forward  of  the  orators  into  custody. 

In  this  gloomy  state  of  things,  the  public  mind  was  much  depressed  by  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Continent. 

The  campaign  opened  on  the  side  of  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  the  Imperialists,  notwithstanding  their  late  disasters,  made  great  efftnris 
to  retrieve  their  affairs,  and  drive  the  republicans  beyond  fhc  Alps.     With 
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tbifl  view,  Alviozi,  at  (h«  head  of  a  considerable  amy,  desotndod  the  Tyrol, 
and  suddenly  paMipg  the  Brenta,  stormed  CoroDa,  which  bad  been  strongly 
fortifiedt  and  was  well  garrisoned.    The  French  general  Joabert,  in  oonse- 

?|aeDee  of  this,  fell  back  upon  Rlvoli,  while  Buonaparte,  who  was  at  Yerqna, 
ound  his  centre  furiously  attacked  by  the  Auatrians  under  Davidovich. 
Perceiving  that  the  object  of  these  movements  was  the  relief  of  Mantua, 
Napoleon  made  a  forced  march  to  the  heights  of  Sao  Marco,  where  he  formed 
a  junction  with  Joubert,  and,  on  the  14th  of  January,  defeated  general 
Aivinzi  at  Rivoli.  The  fall  of  Mautua  immediately  followed,  after  a  siege 
which  had  cost  the  French  twenty-two,  and  the  Austrians  twenty -four  thou-> 
sand  men.  At  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  hospitals  were  crowded  with  sick* 
and  to  such  a  state  was  the  place  reduced  by  famine,  that  the  horses  of  the 
troopers  had  been  wholly  devoured  by  the  garrison.  Boonaparte  was  so 
elated  by  this  conquest,  that  he  published  an  address  to  his  soldiers,  in  whicli 
bo  stated  that  they  bad  been  victorious  in  fourteen  pitched  battles,  and 
seventy  engagements ;  that  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy  more  than  ona 
bandred  thou!)«uid  prisoners,  ^s^  hundred  field  pieces,  and  two  thousand 
cannon  of  large  dimensions.  He  added,  that  the  contributions  raised  in 
the  conquered  countries  had  supported  the  army  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign ;  while  thirty  millions  of  livres  had  been  sent  to  the  national  trea- 
sury. Having  thus  flattered  the  vanity  of  his  army,  Buonaparte  declared  faia 
intention  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  and  of  pro-» 
sen  ting  liberty  to  the  enslaved  people  of  Hungary. 

Previous  to  the  execution  of  this  threat,  however,  the  French  general  mada 
a  new  war  upon  the  pope,  and  having  subdued  all  the  ecclesiastical  pro* 
Tinoes,  between  the  Adriatic  sea  and  the  Apennines,  approached  within  a 
abort  distance  of  Kome.  This  produced  another  treaty,  by  which  the  pontiff 
purchased  peace  again  at  the  expense  of  fifteen  millions  of  livres,  the  cessioo 
of  AvigBoa  and  the  Venaissin,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
literary  treasures.  Buonaparte  now  directed  bis  soJe  attention  against  the 
Auatrians,  who  were  commanded  by  the  vchduke  Charies.  Several  action* 
were  fought,  and  some  of  them  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Alpine  regionSy 
but  the  republicans  were  every  where  tlie  victors ;  notwithstanding  which, 
their  situation  became  very  critical,  for  the  natives  of  the  mountainona 
districts  felt  so  little  disposed  to  welcome  the  invaders,  that  they  harassed 
them  much  in  the  defiles,  and  did  them  still  more  injury  by  cutting  off  their 
supplies.  Under  these  circumstances.  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  artifice, 
and  affeoted  the  language  of  moderation.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  tbo 
archduke,  in  which,  after  lamenting  the  miseries  of  war,  he  asked  whether 
bis  highness  wished  to  merit  the.  title  of  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  tha 
saviour  of  Oermany?  The  archduke,  aware  that  to  necessity  alone  be  wan 
indebted  for  this  adulation,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived,  bot 
answered,  "  That  he  was  not  entrusted  with  any  power  to  treat,  and  that  be 
could  not  enter  into  any  negotiation  whatever." 

Hostilities  therefore,  recommenced,  and  Buonaparte  advanced  within 
tlurty-five  German  leagues  of  Vienna,  on  the  walls  of  which  city  lie  threatened 
to  plant  the  tri-coloored  flag.  Fortunately  for  him,  this  menace  struck  a 
panic  into  the  people,  and  appalled  the  emperor,  who  immediately  sued  fbr 
that  peace,  of  which  the  republicans  stood  in  more  need  than  himself.  Biiona* 
parte  welcomed  the  overture  with  the  greatest  joy,  a  suspension  of  araia 
took  place  instantly,  and,  within  nine  days,  a  formal  treaty  of  pacificatioD 
was  signed  at  Eckenwald,  by  which  his  imperial  majesty  reoounoed  alt  right 
to  the  Austrian  Netteilands,  acknowledged  the  Cisalpine  lepoblio^  aaA 
Ugreed  that  the  Rhine  should  be  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations,  tha 
navigation  of  the  river  being  conceded  to  the  French. 

While  the  army  of  Italy  was  pursuiog  its  course  amidst  the  mountains  of 
Stiria,  the  republicans  ander  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  at  MoUieim,  and 
«fter  porsoing  the  Austrians  eight  days  successively,  entered  the  Brisgaw; 
where  the  intelligence  of  peacoput  a  stop  to  their  farther  progress,  and  tec* 
minated  the  war  in  that  quarter. 

Bttositpnrte,  haviog  settled  th&  preUmtnariea  oC  peace  witk  the  emp«ror^ 
tarned  \i^  arm«  o^iUAft  Veqk^  which  citjr  wias  eoifeied  1^  Aug eroai^  attte 
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bead  of  twenty-five  tiioasand  oien^  on  the  12th  of  May ;  and  the  ^Teninient 
was  instantly  changed  to  a  democratic  mnnicipality,  by  the  anthoritr  of  the 
conqueror.  Ultimately,  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  this  once 
celebrated  state,  with  its  territories  of  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Adriatic  Isles, 
was  assigned  over  without  ceremony  to  the  boose  of  Austria. 

Great  Britain  being  now  left  without  an  ally,  made  another  overture  to  the 
French  government  for  a  pacific  negotiation.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
and  the  city  of  Lisle  being  appointed  for  the  place  of  conference,  lord 
If  almesbury  repaired  thither  early  in  June.  While  the  important  business 
was  transacting  with  some  prospect  of  an  amicable  termination,  another 
oonvulsion  occurred  at  Paris,  where  the  military  power,  having  gained  the 
nseendancy,  dissolf  ed  the  legislative  assembly,  and  established  in  its  room  a 
committee  of  public  safety.  The  efiect  of  this  revolution  on  the  pending 
negotiation  soon  appeared,  for  new  plenipotentiaries  were  appointed,  who 
insisted  upon  dt  cession  of  all  that  England  had  taken  from  France  and  her 
allies  during  the  war :  and  as  lord  M almesbury  could  not  give  an  answer  to 
the  demand  without  fresh  instructions,  he  received  orders  to  quit  liale  ia 
twenty-four  hours. 

Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  to  procure  an  inglorious  peace,  for  that  sock 
a  treaty  as  the  one  which  lord  Malmesbory  was  authorized  to  negotiate, 
would  have  deserved  the  appellative,  is  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
ease  his  proposals  bad  been  accepted,  Savoy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  woold  have  formed  an  appendage  of  France ;  while 
all  the  powers  over  whom  her  arms  had  prevailed,  would  have  been  no  more 
tlian  the  vassals  and  tributaries  of  the  republic.  Inebriated  by  success,  the 
rulers  of  thai  country  determined  to  apply  all  their  natural  and  acquired 
strength,  to  the  subjugation  of  the. only  state  that  had  endured  the  shook  of 
the  revolutionary  war  without  humiliation. 

As  Ireland  appeared  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  point  where  an  effectual 
blow  could  be  given,  it  was  resolved  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  having  a 
landing  on  that  island  for  its  object.  With  this  view,  a  large  army*  was  col- 
lected in  Holland  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  a  squadron  was  prepared 
for  its  reception,  under  the  command  of  admiral  De  Winter.  These  proceed- 
ings could  not  be  concealed  from  the  British  government,  and  though  the 
destination  of  the  enterprise  was  kept  a  secret,  a  respectable  squadron  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  admiral  Duncan,  to  cruise  in  the  North  sea,  and 
watdi  the  Texel.  That  gallant  officer  performed  his  trust  uo  well,  that  the 
Dutch  did  not  dare  to  Venture  out,  while  he  continued  on  the  station :  and  in 
consequence  of  this  procrastination,  the  French  troops  were  disembari^ed. 
At  length,  the  British  admiral  being  obliged  to  repair  to  Yarmouth  roads  to 
refit,  the  opportunity  was  seised  for  the  departure  of  the  republican  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty -six  ships,  of  which  fifteen  were  of  the  line. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  admiral  Duncan  returned 
towards  the  coast  of  Holland  with  such  despatch,  that,  on  the  lOtb  of  Octo- 
ber, the  two  fleets  came  in  contact  about  nine  miles  from  the  land,  between 
Camperdown  and  Egmont.  The  force  on  each  side  was  about  equal,  that  of 
the  English  amounting  to  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  ship  of  fiftv  guns. 
The  signal  being  given  to  break  the  line,  vice-admiral  Onslow  led  his  divi- 
sion against  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  commenced  the  battJe ;  while  the  com- 
mander-in-chief having  passed  through  with  his  division,  closed  upon  the 
van.  The  two  admirals,  Duncan  and  De  Winter,  now  sought  each  other,  the 
former  in  the  Venerable  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  the  latter  in  the  Vryheid  of 
the  same  force.  After  an  engagement  of  above  two  hours,  the  Dutch  ship 
having  lost  all  her  roasts,  and  a  vast  number  of  men,  struck  her  colours. 
The  vice-admiral  Reyntier,  in  the  Jupiter,  surrendered  soon  after  to  admiral 
Onslow ;  but  rear-admiral  Story,  who  commanded  In  the  centre,  instead  of 
supporting  bis  chief,  bore  away  for  the  Texel  with  his  division,  and  subse- 
quently claimed  praise  for  his  conduct  in  saving  this  part  of  the  fleet.  Eleven 
ships  of  the  Dutch  fell  into  the  hands*  of  the  victors,  of  which  the  greater 
number  were  of  the  line,  and  the  rest  frigates.  This  achievement  equalled 
any  of  the  naval  exploits  of  former  times ;  and  though  the  two  fleets  were 
vpon  an  equality  in  number  imd  appointment,  yet  the  ^lish  ran  great 
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hflMid  IP  fightitts  <qN«i  a  lee  ftiid  very  d«i|pftKHi0  akflt'Ct^wiMiiA  ^i#.!Valer»  tt 
tbe  end  of  Ibe  {engagement,  was  in  depth  no  more  than  nine  f^tlMMis,  .Among 
the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  captain  BnrgesiSt  of  this  Artfeol,-       ^ 

Admiral  Daoean,  for  this  important  service,  was  raised  W  the  raniL  of  a 
visconnt,  his  second  admiral,  Onslow,  was  created  a  baronet,,  and  captaiaa 
Trollope  and  Fairfax  were  honoared  with  tbe  title  of  kbights-bannerets,  as 
old  order  of  ohivalry,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  revived,  after  the  lipse 
of  some  centuries.  One  English  officer,  however,  met  with  a  different  mark 
of  distinetion.  This  was  Williamson,  captain  of  the  Agincoart,  f^ho,  for  not 
coming  into  the  action  in  obedience  to  tbe  signals,  was  bronght  to  a  coart- 
martial.  And  dismissed  the  service. 

Tbe  great  importance  of  this  navel  victory,  added  to  those  of  Howe  and 
Jervb,  induced  government  to  appoint  a  day  of  tbaaksgiviBg  for  the  sucoesh 
of  the  British  armA,  and*. on  the  19th  of  Deeember,  his  mi^esty,  with  the  tiro 
hoBses  of  parliameat,  went  in  tiolema  procession  to  St.  Panl'li  oathedAl,  the 
ilaga  taken  from  the  enemy  being  carried  by  sailors  of  the  dijBTerentflfMtfil.  . 

Two  expeditions,  however,  undertaken  this  year  bj4he  £bglish  against  the 
Spaniards,  proved  disastrous  to  th^e  assailants.  On  Uie  reiiuctiaD  of  Mntdad 
in  February,  general  Abercrombie  and  admiral  Harvey  formed  the  desini  of 
capturing  the  valuable  island  of  Porto  Rico.  The  squadron  accordingly 
sailed  from  Martinico  for  that  object,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of  destinatiOB 
on  the  17th  of  April ;  but  finding  that  the  fortifications  were  too  strong  to  be 
forced,  the  troops  were  rdmbarfced,  and  the  fleet  returned  without  loss.  The 
other  expedition,  which  was  wholly  conducted  by  the  maritime  service, 
proved  more  unfortunate.  Lord  8t.  Vincent,  thinking  that  the  island  of 
Tenerifle  might  be  conquered  without  much  difficulty,  detached  rear-admiral 
Nelson  io  the  Theseus,  with  seven  other  ships,  and  one  thousand  marines,  on 
that  enterprise.  The  squadron  arrived  off  the  island  on  the  23d,  of  Xuij^ 
and  having  gained  possession  of  Santa  Cros,  made  an  attack  on  the  adjacent 
fort ;  but  met  with  a  resistance  which  had  not  been  antidpated. .  Every 
attempt  to  carry  the  batteries  failed ;  and  when  the  assailants  retreated  to 
the  beach,  they  found  most  of  their  boats  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
surf.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  having  assembled  all  the  force  of  the 
island,  marched  against  the  invaders,  whom  he  summoned  to  surrender. 
Nelson,  however,  though  wounded,  refused  to  capitulate ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
with  unparalleled  generosity,  not  o^y  suffered  the  whole  to  depart  to  their 
ships,  but  supplied  them  with  neeessaries.  In  this  disastrous  business.  Nel- 
son lost  an  arm,  and  captain  Richard  Bowen,  with  six  lieutenants,  their  lives. 

• 

CHAP.  LXXVII. 

ObOKGB  III.  (CONTINUBD.)~A.  D.  1797  to  1798. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  parliament  was  opened  with  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  the  king  signified  much  concern  that  hii  earnest  endeavours 
to  restore  peaoe  on  secure  and  honourable  terms,  had  proved  ineffeo- 
tnal.  He  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  papers  which  be  had  ordered 
to  be  laid  before  both  houses,  would  abundantly  prove  to  them  and  the 
world,  that  tiie  long  delay  and  final  rupture  of  the. late  begotiation  wwe 
to  be  solely  ascribed  to  tbe  evasive  conduct  and  inordinate  ambition  of 
France.  He  observed,  that  during  the  period  of  hostilities,  the  revenue  had 
been  highly  productive,  and  that  commerce  had  snrpassed  its  former  Umits. 
fie  noticed  &ie  important  victory  gained  by  the  fleet  under  admiral  Duncan; 
and  concluded  with  alluding  to  the  blessings  which  vre  derive  from  our  dvil 
and  religious  establishments,  that  had  so  long  distingoiahed  us  among  all  the 
nations  of  Boiope. 

The  accustomed  address  araaopposed  in  each  hooae ;  partacoiariy  in  the  com- 
mons, where  Dr.  Laurence  and  lord  Temple,  censored. ministers  for  offerings 
too  knuch  to  France,  as  the  pricio  af  peace.  Sir  Jbbn  Sinclair,  on  the  contrary« 
thodght  that  the  French  had  beefi  treated  with  ah  'nnbecGfasing  harshness  of  lan> 
gnage  in  parliament ;  and  that  too  little  had  been  oaneedad  on  oor  part  in  the  lata 
negotiation  at  Lisle.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply,  said  that  nobody  bat  a  dn  veller  in  poH- 
36.  4  b 
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ties  wovld  oro&OM  to  sire  op  ereiy  tbiog  to  the  Freneh,  in  the  liope  of  reetMag 
BomtHdng  baek,  upon  no  other  assnrance  than  their  i^enerositjr.  The  minister 
professeo,  that  thoogfa  he  could  not  assent  to  the  opinions  of  some  gentlemem 
who  bad  asserted,  that  with  sach  an  nsnrpation  as  the  one  which  subsisted 
in  France,  no  peace  conld  be  concladed ;  yet,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
enemy,  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  listen  to  any 
terms  compatible  with  the  hononr,  dignity,  and  welfare,  of  this  coantry.  Mr. 
Pitt  then  went  into  a  history  of  the  late  negotiation,  the  roptore  of  which  be 
•hewed  to  haTC  originated  solely  in  the  perfidiousness  of  the  French  mlers. 
Nothing  now  remained  for  this  coantry,  bnt  a  Tig^roas  prosecution  of  the 
contest,  to  support  which  a  new  measure  of  finance  was  brought  fosward  on 
the  Mth,  in  a  committee  of  ways  and  means.  This  gigantic  plan  consisted 
in  raising  seven  millions  for  the  ensuing  year,  not  by  way  of  loan,  bnt  by  an 
addition  to  the  assessed  taxes,  according  to  the  rate  of  income,  from  six^ 
pounds  a  year  to  two  hundred.  When  this  plan  of  taxation  was  annonneea, 
the  people  took  the  alarm,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  meroben 
of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  borough  of  Soothwarfc, 
were  instmcted  to  oppose  it  with  all  their  foree.  Mr.  Fox  had  for  some  time 
seceded  from  his  parliamentary  duties,  but,  thus  called  upon  by  bis  consta- 
tnents,  he  attended  in  his  place,  and  made  a  long  speech  against  the  new 
scheme,  which  he  said  ought,  if  at  all,  to  baye  been  adopted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  The  bill,  however,  with  some  modifications,  passed  through 
both  booses,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Jaduary,  1798,  recelTcd  the  royal  assent. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  message  was  brought  down  to  the  house  of  commons, 
from  his  majesty,  purporting,  that  as  be  had  received  advices  of  preparation 
making  in  France  for  an  invasion  of  these  kingdoms,  he  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  omit  no  precaution  which  might  contribute  to  their  defence.  His 
majesty,  therefore,  recommended  the  drawing  out  and  embodying  of  the 
militia,  pursuant  to  the  late  act,  that  they  might  march  as  occasion  should 
require.  The  measure  was  carried  into  execution ;  and  a  bill  was  also  passed 
for  the  enumeration  of  all  males  between  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  capa- 
ble of  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  nation.  The  bill  suspending  the  act  of 
habeas  corpus  was  renewed  'r  and  another  legislative  measure,  called  for  by 
the  nrgency  of  the  case,  was  had  recQprse  to,  of  superseding  the  protections 
granted  to  seamen  in  the  mereanttle  service. 

These  measures,  instead  of  depressing  the  spirits  of  the  people,  had  a  con- 
trary effect,  and  at  no  period  did  the  natives  of  Britain- ever  display  greater 
energy  and  constancy  than  while  labouring  under  unusual  privations. 

Many  battalions  of  militia  tendered  their  services  to  go  out  of  the  kios^ 
dom,  and  accordingly  twelve  regiments  were  actually  sent  to  Ireland ;  while 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  pressed  forward  in  the  several  counties  of  Bog- 
land,  to  enroll  themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  national  defence.  By  way  of 
checking  or  diverting  the  preparations  of  the  enemy,  government,  in  the 
spring,  sent  an  expedition  against  maritime  Flanders,  the  flotilla  being  com- 
manded by  captain  Pdpham,  and  the  troops  by  general  Coote.  On  the  arri- 
val of  the  armament  before  Ostend,  the  bombardment  of  the  town  took  place, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  soldiers  were  landed,  who  proceeded  instantly  to 
blow  up  the  basin,  gates,  and  sluices  of  the  Bruges  canal,  as  well  as  to  destroy 
the  transport  schuyts,  by  which  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  Hol- 
land, France,  and  the  coast  of  Flanders.  After  accomplishing  this  work,  the 
general  retreated  to  the  shore ;  but  on  his  arrival  it  appeared  that  a  reim- 
arkation  had  become  impracticable,  by  tiM  violence  of  the  wind  and  surf. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  this  misfortune,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  up  a 
position  on  the  sand-hills,  where,  in  the  morning,  the  British  troops  were 
attacked  by  the  governor  of  Ostend,  with  such  a  superiority  of  force,  that, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  they  all  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  general 
Coote  himself  being  wounded,  and  colonel  Campbell  killed. 

Thus  ended  an  enterprise,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  enemy 
.from  conveying  military  and  naval  stores  to  the  coast,  by  the  medium  of  the 
canal  of  Bruges ;  and  yet  within  a  few  months  all  the  damage  was  repaired, 
and  that  line  of  communication  was  completely  restored  to  its  former  state.  * 

The  news  of.  this  disaster  was  immediately  followed  by  the  more  al«niiing 
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a  rebellioD  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  said  that  ^lis  iasnrrection  was 
the  conseqaenoe  of  the  recall  of  earl  FitswiHiam ;  bat  the  assertion  is  ontrde, 
ibr  the  organisation  of  the  societ/  called  the  United  Irishmen  look  place  long 
before  the  appointment  of  that  nobleman  to  the  Tieeregal  dignity.  The 
object  of  the  confederation  was  a  revolotwn  exactly  similar  to  that  of  France, 
conformably  to  which,  a  repobltcan  system  of  representation  was  framed,  with 
an  exeoutiTe  directory  of  five  persons,  who  were,  lord  Edward  FItsgerald,  bro- 
ther to  the  dnke  of  Leinster,' Arthur  O'Connor,  nephew  of  lord  LongdeviUe, 
Oliver  Bond,  a  tradesman  of  Dublin,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  a  barrister,  and 
Dr.  M^NcTin,  a  physician.  The  (dsn  itself  was  the  work  of  TheoMd  Wolfe 
Tone,  an  Irish  barrister  of  considerable  talents.  The  directory  had  an  aoere- 
dited  agent  at  Paris,  whose  influence  operated  very  powerfoUy  in  thwarting 
the  late  negotiations  at  Lisle ;  and  haying  so  far  succeeded,  it  was  now 
resolved  to  put  all  that  force  in  motion,  which  the  leaders  of  the  oonspinMy 
considered  as  being  folly  adequate,  with  some  assistance  from  France,  to 
carry  their  design  into  effect.  A  simultaneous  rising  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined on,  in  which  the  castle  of  Dublin  was  to  hare  been  scoaed,  with  the 
artillery,  while  other  places  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  same  time.  In  connexion  with  the  same  scheme,  O'Connor, 
and  Coigley,  a. priest,  with  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Binns;  proceeded 
by  the  way  of  London  towards  the  coast,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  IVanee. 
But  government  having  intelligence  of  their  mission,  caused  the  parties  to 
be  arrested  at  Maidstone,  and,  at  thejansuing  assises  for  the  county  of 
Kent,  they  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  treason.  Although  the  three  were 
equally  guilty,  Coigley  only  was  convicted,  and  he  underwent  the  senten/M 
of  the  law  soon  afterwards.  The  disclosure  of  the  plot  by  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, led  also  to  the  seiaure  of  fourteen  of  the  delegates,  and  three  members 
of  the  directory,  at  Dublin.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  arrest  lord  Edward 
Fitsgerald,  who  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  stabbed  one  of  the  men 
witb  a  dagger  of  a  peculiar  constr action,  upon  which  the  other  fired  at  the 
assassin,  who  shortly  afterwards  died  of  bis  wounds. 

But  though  many  of  the.chiefs  were  secured,  and  others  were  struok  with 
dismay,  a  partial  insurrection  took  place,  of  which  the  stoppage  of  the  mails 
was  the  appointed  signal.  The  first  attempt  of  the  rebels  was  upon  the  town 
and  gaol  of  Naas ;  but  the  design  being  discovered,  they  were  quickly  repulsed 
by  the  military,  and  three  of  their  leaders  were  executed.  Another  party 
was  defeated  about  the  same  time  by  general  Dundas,  near  Kilcullen,  and  a 
third  body,  at  Rathfarnham,  was  dispersed  by  a  very  small  ^orce  under  lord 
Roden.  These  were  mere  trifling  disturbances  compared  to  what  followed  in 
the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  where  the  disaffected  Catholics,  relying 
upon  the  promised  assistance  from  France,  took  up  arms  in  great  numbers, 
under  an  ecclesiastic  named  Father  John  Murphy,  the  parish  priest  of  Kilcer- 
miek.  This  zealot,  who  had  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  Spain, 
collected  his  followers  hj  ligfatiog  a  fire  open  an  eminence,  to  which  a  similar 
answer  was  given  from  another  hill  near  Boolavogue.  After  disarming  the  pro- 
testants,  and  burning  their  houses,  the  desperadoes  repaired  to  the  village  of 
Oulart,  near  Kilmeckridge ;  and  as  their  numbers  were  now  increased  to-abont 
fourteen  thousand,  armed  chiefly  with  pikes,  they  proceeded  with  great  confi- 
dence and  violence.  On  hearing  of 'these  outrages,  a  detachment  of  the  North 
Cork  regiment,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  nine  chosen  men,  under  lieute- 
nant'ccjonel  Foote,  with  some  of  colonel  Lehnnte's  yeoman  cavalry,  marched 
against  the  insurgents,  who  were  then  posted  on  Oulart  hill.  The  attack  at 
first  was  saccessfal,  and  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  enemy  stimulated  the 
regular  troops  to  climb  the  heights  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives ;  but  on  their 
advance,  they  found  the  hedges  lined  with  musketry,  and  their  own  flanks 
turned ;  so  that  out  of  the  whole  party,  only  the  commanding  oflicer,  trith 
four  otiiers,  escaped.  This  was  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  the  day  following 
father  Murphy  issued  circular  notices,  commanding  all  persons  capable  of 
bearing  arms  to.  join  him  immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Ennis- 
corthy ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  late  success, 
that  prodigious  numbers  rushed  to  his  victorious  standard.  After  saying 
mass  on  the  hill,  and  setting  fire  to  some  houses  in  the  vicinity,  the  reverend 
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eommander  natolied,  at  tho  h«ad  of  about  six  tlioaaaDd  of  Ida  adheranlSy 
along  the  main  road  to  NewtRmn  Barrj,  while  another  bodj,  pofted  on  a 
neighboofinK  eminence,  advanoed  on  the  omwiite  side,  for  the  porpose  of 
throwiog  the  king*a  trooijps  into  disorder*  A  sharp  confliot  ensued,  hot  in  fkt 
end  the  insargents  gidned  their  objeot,  and  tiieir  opponents  OTacaated  the 
place.  Having  so  tec  sneceeded,  the  rebels  fimned  a  eamp  onVinegar-hiil  early 
the  next  morning,  thcev  np  entrendnaents,  erected  batteries,  and  maimged 
all  their  affairs  in  a  military  stjie,  by  means  of  a  ooauaittee  of  twelre  leaders, 
ibar  of  whom  were  priests,  there  being  generally  twenty  of  that  order  distri- 
buted among  the  tnlataated  malcontents,  whom  diey  mitemately  led  to 
prayers  and  to  murder.  Thus  stimulated^  the  peasants  flocked'  together  in 
anon  nnmbersi  that  the  main  bbdy^o<^  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men.  Sen- 
dnela,  videttes,  and  piequet  guards,  were  posted  around,  and  all  the  appearance 
of  military  order  was  observed,  though  it  was  easy  to  se^  that  the  major  part 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms^  while  the  strange  shew  of  teats,  eon- 
risting  ctf  <}uilts,  blankets,  &n.  gave  to  the  whole  scene  a  grotesque  mpear'^ 
ance.  Neithea  did  they  omit  &  more  stem  and  terrible  points  of  civil  war ; 
Uit  having  tn»ed  an  old  windmill  into  a  prison,  they  collected  their  onfor^ 
fnnate  captives,  and  having  tried  them  in^a  summary  way,  sentenced  them 
to  be  sho^  or  put  todeath  by  the  pike/ in  the  front  of  the  kne.  To  habituate 
lie  misguided  people  to  haidy  enterprises,  excursions  were  made  in  different 
Areetlona,  foe  the  sake  of  depredation  and  plunder.  One  party  of  them, 
tmder  the  direotion  of  father  Keams,  seised  the  town  of  Borris,  and  burnt  all 
the  houses  belonging  to  the  loyal  yeomanry ;  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  the  mansion^hooscy  though  they  were  possessed  of  a  fidd'^ 
pieoe.  • 

•  About  tids  time  they  formed  another  camp  on  the  hill  of  Forth,  commonly 
oidled  Three  Rook  Moontain,  upon  which  the  detachment  marched  in  pro« 
cesaion  from  Bnhisoorthy,  led  by  father  Murphy,  holding  a  large  crucifix  in 
hia  aims.  Here  they  experienced  anotiier  instance  of  success,  in  surprising 
a  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery,  who  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  two 
hdwitaers.  lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  being  inlbrmed  of  these  events, 
advanced  agafnst  the  rebels,  with  two  hundred  of  the  Donegal  regiment, 
and  oaehmidred  and  fifty  yeomen  cavalry.  Bui  the  latter  met  with  such  a 
toeCptlDO,'  that  they  wheeled  about  and  fled ;  on  which  the  enemy  rushed  down 
the  mountain  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  io  dot  them  off,  and  would  have 
effected  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  stand  made  by  the  Donegal  regi- 
mant,  whioh  reptdsed  them  by  a  heavy  flre  of  mosketiy,  and  then  retreated  to 
Wexford.  That  town  next  became  the  object  of  the  insurgents,  and  having 
now  some  pieces  of  artillery,  vrith  a  large  ouantity  of  stores  and  ammunition, 
Uiey  felt  qnite  confident  of  success,  especially  as  they  were  Inflamed  to  fury  by 
the  exhortations  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  assured  them  that  the  balls  of  the  here^ 
tics  would  make  no  impr^sion  upon  a  true  believer.  Colonel  Maxwell  per- 
eeiving  that  the  place  was  not  tenable  by  his  small  force,  against  the  increase 
inr  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  disaffected  populace  of  the  town,  deter* 
milled  to  quit  Wexford,  which  he  did  on  the  aoth,  and  soon  after  the  rebels 
OBtcTOd  it  hi  triumph.  Elated  with  thitf  success,  they  now  resolved  upon 
greater  exploitt. '  Accordingly,' they  divided  their  army  into  three  divisions; 
dne,nn^r  the  command  of  Beanchamp  Bagcnal  Harvey,  who  had  for  his 
coadjutor,  father  Philip  Roche,  of  the  parish  of  Killan,  was  destined  to  attack 
the  town  of  New  Ross ;  a  second  was  to  seise  Newtown  Barry,  situated  ia 
a  dsifile  surrounded  f»y  steep  modntaina,  the  possession  of  which  would  open  a 
oomiranlcation  with  the  rebels  of  Cariow  and  Kildare ;  while  the  third,  led  by 
a  person  called  general  Periy,  with  whom  were  associated  the  fathers  John 
and  Michael  Murphy,  was  intended  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gorey.  After 
gaining  these  points,  it  was  resolved  to  march  to  the  capital,  Ivhere  the  rebels 
oafculated  upon  being  joined  bv  a  numerous  body  of  partisans.  But  In  this 
confidence  they  were  fated  to  be  disappointed.  Though  they  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  upon  Newtown  Barry,  they  were  driven  out  again  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  yeomen  cavalry  ;  and  they  were  not  more  fortunate  at  Oorey ; 
but  another  body  of  them,  posted  at  Bailymore-hill,  delbated  colonel  Wal- 
Mo,  who  had  advanced  hgainat  them  too  rashly,  and  fell  In  the  onset.    The 
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lOM  of  tbe  commapdei  flirew  his  troops,  who  were  for  the  most  part  newly 
raised  and  inexperieneed,  into  sneh.  disorder,  that  they  made  a  hasty 
retieat,  leaving^  two  siz-poonders  and  a  howitzer  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
These  pieces  were  now  tamed  ai^atnst  the  fugitives,  who  would  have  been 
wholly  destroyed,  hot  for  the  interporition  of  colonel  Cope,  of  the  Antrim 
militia.  That  oficer  rallied  his  men  on  the  road,  and  thereby  impeded  the 
proi^ress  of  the  rebels  for  some  time ;  bat  he  coald  not  prevent  them  from 
entering  Gorey,  and  general  Loftos,  in  conseqaence,  found  it  necessary  to 
nbandon  Arklow. 

The  enemy,  flushed  with  this  sneeess,  resolved  to  attacic  New  Ross,  where 
general  Johnson  was  stationed  with  a  conriderable  military  force.  Accord- 
iogly,  at  tY9  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Jane,  thirty  thonsand  insurgents 
•nmuieed  against  the  town,  about  one  fourth  armed  with  muskets,  and  the 
teat  with  pikes ;  but  they  had  also  with  them  four  field-pieces,  and  some  swi- 
vels. Having  marched  up  to  the  place  with  daring  resolution,  they  drove  in 
the  gnasd,  took  possession  of  the  alarm  posts,  and  made  use  of  their  artillery 
with  some  dexterity.  The  onset  was  furious,  and  though  repulsed  at  tlie 
nam  gate  by  a  detachment  of  the  fifth  dragoons,  they  rallied  with  such  promp- 
titude, as  to  seise  on  a  field-piece,  which  was  instantly  turned  against  the 
troops.  They  now  entered  the  town,'  and,  notwithstanding  the  fire  kept  up 
by  the  cannon  placed  at  the  cross  lanes,  they  swept  all  before  them  with  an 
irreaistible  impetuosity.  The  military,  unable  to  stand  the  shock,  gave  wa^, 
and  fled  over  thf  bridge  with  precipitation.  At  this  critical- moment,  general 
Johnson  rode  up,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  fugitives,  returned, 
aad  entered  the  town,  where  the  rebels  were  dispersed,  and  a  great  part  of 
them4n  a  state  of  intoxication.  Thus  surprised,  they  retreated  in  disorder, 
leaving  two  tboosand  six  hundred  dead  on  the  spot.  This  reverse  pot  an 
end  to  the  authority  of  Harvey,  who  was  immediately  deposed  from  the  com- 
mand, and  appointed  prerideot  of  the  council  at  Wexford.  Father  Roche, 
vribo  now.beeaihe  the  leader  of  the  rebel  army  on  Lacken-hlll,  issued  requisi- 
tions to  the  Catholics  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  while  father  Michael  Murphy, 
who  acted  as  general  at  Gorey,  meditated  an  attempt  upon  Dublin.  It  was 
BMeessary,  however.  In  the  first  place  to  get  possession  of  Arklow,  which  had 
been  reoocopied  by  the  king's  troops.  Accordingly,  about  twenty  thousand  in^ 
snrgents,  horse  and  foot,  with  two  six-pounders,  advanced  against  the  place, 
vrhich  waS'Stitongly  barricadoed.  The  attack  continued  with  great  fury  about 
two  hours ;  and  though  one  division  was  defeated  by  colonel  Wynne,  at  the 
liead  of  the  Welsh  fosileers,  the  other,  led  by  father  Michael  Murphy,  made 
several  ineffectual  assaults  on  a  barricade,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by 
showers  of  musketry  and  g^pe-shot.  At  length,  the  priest,  grown  desperate, 
advanced  with  the  cross  to  urge  his  followers  to  another  attempt,  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  harangue,  he  received  a  cannon-ball,  which  killed  him  instantly. 
Upon  seeing  their  leader  fall,  the  insurgents  dispersed  and  fled. 

Notwithstanding  these  miscarriages,  however,  a  strong  body  still  remained 
entrendied  on  Vinegar-hill^  against  whom  general  Lake  proceeded  with  a 
considerable  force ;  bat  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  some  loss,  that  the 
king's  troops  sueceeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  lines.  One  divirion 
of  tibe  fugitives  escaped  to  Wexford,  where  they  committed  a  horrible  massa- 
cre on  the  bridge  ;•  while  another  party,  who  retreated  into  Kilkenny,  burnt 
vMages,  and  defeated  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  The  latter  body  of  rebels 
vraa  headed  by  father  John  Murphy,  who  was  soon  after  defeated,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  executed  on  the  spot,  his  head  being  placed  on  the  market-place 
of  Tallow.  Thus  ended  the  rebellion  in  the  south,  but  Antrim  still  held  out, 
and  it  was  not  till  attacked  with  cannon,  that  the  insurgents  evacuated  the 
place.  In  this  assault,  lord  O'Neil,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  Irish 
roiKlia,  was  slain.  The  rebels  were  also  repulsed  In  an  attempt  upon  Car- 
rickfergus ;  and  at  Ballynahinch,  where  they  made  a  resolute  stand,  they 
received  a  total  overthrow.  In  the  mean  time,  courts-martial  were  held  for 
the  trials  of  the  leaders,  among  whom  was  Harvey,  who  was  surprised  in  a 
eave  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Wexford.  His  execution  speedily 
followed,  and  his  large  property  was  seized  by  the  crown.  .  The  number  of 
oolprits  who  suffered  death  for  their  agency  in  the  rebellion,  was  compara. 
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tif  eljr  f  mall,  and  set eral  of  the  chiefs  reoeisred  a  paidoD,  on  makiog  an  anple 
confession  of  their  guilt,  and  expatriating  themsel? es  for  life.  Lord  Goau- 
waliia,  the  new  viceroy,  distinguished  himself  on  this  oocasfon  by  his  able 
conduct  and  moderate  spirit;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
deluded  peasantry  returned  to  their  cbttages,  and  many  of  their  leaders  wbo 
had  escaped  detection,  became,  or  affected  to  be,  peaceable  subjects. 

Throughout  this  terrible  commotion,  the  French  directory  appeared  pas* 
sive,  and  took  no  steps  to  assist  the  rerolters.  But  when  the  insurrection 
ended,  they  evinced  an  eagerness  to  revive  it,  by  sending  over  a  force  that 
would,  had  it  arrived  earlier,  have  produced  serious  effects.  On  the  32d  of 
August,  a  body  of  French,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred  men,  landed  at 
the  bay  of  Killala,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  under  general  Humbert,  who  imme* 
diately  took  up  his  residence  at  the  bishop's  palace.  But  though  the  green 
flag  was  displayed,  and  every  allurement  was  held  out  to  draw  the  natives  to 
their  favourite  standard,  only  a  small  number  at  first,  and  those  of  the  lowest 
desci^iption,  could  be  tempted  to  join  the  invaders.  After  leaving  a  small  garri* 
son  at  Killala,  to  keep  up  the  communication  and  receive  supplies,  Humbert 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Castlebar,  previously  establishii^  a  provisional 
government,  and  giving  orders  for  the  raising  of  twelve  native  regiments.  He 
also  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  every  Irishman,  iiom  sixteen  to  forty, 
to  repair  to  the  French  camp ;  for  the  purpose  of  marching  against  the  oom- 
aion  enemy.  Government,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  idle,  and  general 
Hutchinson,  by  a  rapid  march,  anticipated  the  enemy,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  chief  town  of  Connaught.  The  French,  however,  advanced  with  a 
determination  to  attack  the  king's  troops  encamped  near  Castlebar,  and,  on 
the  27th  of  August,  a  battle  was  fought,  which  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of 
general  Lake,  who  lost  six  hundred  men  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Castle- 
bar now  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  French,  who  were  now  joined  by  a 
number  of  deserters  from  the  Irish  regiments  of  militia.  Emboldened  by  this 
success,  Humbert  proceeded  with  bis  whole  force  towards  Tuam,  with  the 
manifest  design  of  seising  the  capital ;  but  bis  career  was  soon  stopped  by 
lord  Cornwallis,  who,  having  collected  a  body  of  troops,  advanoed  in  person 
against  the  invaders.  The  French  general,  apprised  of  this  movement,  and 
not  daring  to  rely  upon  bis  auxiliaries,  made  a  retrograde  but  oireoitoos 
march,  with  the  hope  of  receiving  more  effectual  reinforcements.  Aware  of 
this,  the  lord-lieutenant,  with  his  usual  celerity,  pushed  on,  to  out  off  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy ;  and,  on  the  8tb  of  September,  colonel  Crawford,  having 
come  up  with  their  rear  at  Ballinamuck,  attacked  them  so  vigoroosly,  that 
the  whole  body  of  French  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

The  insurgents  fied  in  all  directions,  but  many  of  them  were  taken*  among 
whom  we^e  three  of  their  chiefs,  Teeling,  Blake,  and  Roche,  who  were  soon 
after  brought  to  trial  and  executed. 

The  tardiness  of  the  French  directory  in  supporting  this  expeditfon,  was 
little  accordant  with  the  activity  which  commonly  characteriaed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  military  republic.  At  the  time  when  Humbert  was  In  the  heart 
of  the  country,  anxiously  waiting  for  supplies,  an  armament  was  preparing 
with  a  reinforcement' of  troops  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  from  whence  the 
squadron  did  not  depart  till  the  16th  of  September.  This  force,  which  con- 
sisted of  one  ship  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  was  encountered,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  off  Lough  Swilly,  by  air  John  Borlaso  Warren,  who  commanded 
&ye  tail  on  that  coast.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  strength,  the  French 
bore  down  in  order  of  battle,  and  an  action  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes 
ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the  flag-ship  and  five  of  the  frigates  were,  taken. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  the  noted  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who,  after  plung- 
ing his  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war  by  his  republican  schemes,  was 
now  returning  thither  with  a  commission  as  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France.  Knowing  that  an  ignominious  death  would  be  the  reward  of 
his  exertions,  this  incendiary  soon  after  put  a  period  to  his  turbulent  exist- 
ence. After  this,  a  party  of  the  rebels  still  lurked  amidst  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains  in  Ireland,  occasionally  skirmishing  with  the  troops,  and  fre- 
quently committing  outrages  upon  the  peaceable  inbabitanU.  Their  leader 
was  one  Holt,  who  for  some  time  baffled  all  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
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take  Hin;  andjit  feo^  be  became  so  formidable,  that  gofenment' deemed 
it  expedient  to  grant  him  a  pardon  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  kingdom. 

Oar  attention  must  *now  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  continent,  where 
new  and  extensive  scenes,  the  resalt  of  French  ambition,  were  taking  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  evcntfal  year,  a  congress  was  held  at  Rastadt,  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  settling  the  dispates  between  the  Freneh  republic 
and  the  emperor.  In  regard  to  his  claims  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
That  monarch,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  had  consented  to  make  the 
Rhine  the  boundary  of  the  two  powers,  and  he  agreed  also  to  give  up  Ebren- 
breitstein  and  Ments,  so  that,  as  it  should  seem,  there  remained  but  few  arti- 
cles of  any  moment  to  settle.  But  the  encroachments  of  the  French  knew  no 
limits ;  and  the  present  consultations  too  plainly  evinced  the  little  dependence 
that  was  to  be  placed  on  the  faith  of  men  elated  by  success.  Buonaparte  was 
one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  this  diplomatic  assembly,  but  his  eager  temper 
was  ill  suited  to  the  province  in  which  he  was  plaeed ;  he  therefore  retired,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  an  employment  more  suited  to  his  genius. 

Daring  the  sitting  of  the  conjerress,  the  flame  of  war  was  rekindling  in  the 
heart  of  Italy.  Though  the  directory  had  already  humbled  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  the  prospect  of  riches  incited  them  to  a  fresh  attack  upon  his  defence- 
less states.  A  riot  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  the  Christmas  week,  famished 
a  pretext  for  this  violation  of  the  treaty ;  and  general  Berthier,  on  the  10th  of 
Febmary,  entered  the  city,  where  he  planted  the  tree  of  liberty,  established 
a  repabKcaa  form  of  government,  and  sent  the  pope  to  France.  Having  thus 
set  at  defiance  all  respect  to  neutrality,  the  directory  made  war  upon  the 
Swiss,  for  refusing  three  demands,  which  those  people  could  not  grant  without 
embroiling  themselves  with  other  nations.  These  requisitions  were,  first,  the 
free  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Lugano  for  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  secdndly,  a 
passage  for  twenty-five  thousand  troops  through  their  territories ;  and  thtrdljr, 
the  dismission  of  the  English  minister. 

General  Brune  now  entered  the  Helretic  territory,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable army,  and,  on  the  12d  of  March,  seized  the  castle  of  Dornoch.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Berne  surrendered  without  making  any  resistance;  and 
the  object  of  the  invaders  was  immediately  manifested  in  the  change  of  the 
government  from  a  federal  and  independent  republic,  into  a  state  of  depen- 
dency upon  France.  The  cantons  of  Berne«  Zurich,  Soleure,  and  Friburg, 
sobmitted  to  this  revolution,  but  the  smaller  states  of  Uri,  Schwits,  Under- 
walden,  Glaris,  and  Appensel,  held  out  bravely  against  the  usurpation  of 
tbeir  rights.  In  their  memorial  to  the  French  general,  they  said,  **  A  nation, 
which  amidst  its  native  mountains  possesses  no  other  property  than  its  flocks, 
religion,  and  liberty,  solemnly  promises  every  mark  of  attachment  not  incom- 
patible with  its  independetfce.  We  are  ready  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
never  to  take  up  arms  against  France ;  hot  we  demand  in  return,  the  mainte* 
nance  of  a  oonstitution  which  recognizes  for  its  basis  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  has  conferred  upon  us  ages  of  happiness." 

Though  this  remonstrance  had  neither  the  effect  of  moderating  the  views  of 
the  French  directory,  nor  of  stimulating  the  greater  cantons  to  make  bead 
against  the  common  enemy ;  the  confederated  ones  of  the  Grisons  resolved  to 
defend  their:  liberties  or  to  perish.  Surrounded  by  hosts  of  foes,  these  hardy 
mountaineers  quitted  their  homes,  and  took  place  near  the  lake  of  Zug,  followed 
by  the  French  general  Schawenburg*  who  immediately  on  his  advance  began  an 
attack.  The  Swiss,  aware  that  valour  alone  would  be  of  no  avail  against  sack 
a  superiority  of  force,  feigned  a  retreat,  and  having  drawn  the  invaders  into  a 
defile,  defeated  them  with  a  great  slaughter.  In  conseqaenoe  of  this  achieve- 
ment, a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  free  states  were  not  only  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  internal  government,  but  were  released  from  all  con* 
trihations.  The  Swiss,  however,  soon  saw  that  a  rapacious  power,  bent  upon 
aniversal  dosbinion,  is  not  to  be  bound  by  the  formality  of  contracts.  Within  a 
few  weeks  after  this  pacification,  the  French  entered  the  canton  of  Underwal- 
dcB,  and  after  a  terrible  battle,  which  lasted  two  days,  gained  possession  of 
the  town  of  Standts,  where  they  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  set  the  houses 
on  fire.  This  horrible  act  of  treachery  and  barbarity,  which  would  have  dis- 
graoed  the  savages  ^f  any  age  or  conntry,  completed  the  subjugation  of 
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SwitMrlandy  and  stamped  the  seal  of  indelible  infimj  upon  tlie  bistory  of 
France* 

But  tbe  continent  of  Europe  .was  too  limited  for  the  rapacity  of  the  French 
directory.  At  the  time  that  their  armies  were  Tavagingr  the  eoeleatastieal 
states  in  Italy,  and  binding  the  inoffenaiTe  cantons  of  Switaerland  to  the 
iron  yoke  of  repabfican  despotism ;  a  vast  armament  waa-  preparing  at  Mar- 
seilles and  Toolon,  for  an  eaterpriie  more  romantic  in  appearance  tlmn  even 
tbe  cmsades.  Tbe  magnitade  of  the  preparationa  could  not  fail  to  ezctte 
general  attention,  bnt  so  secretly  was  the*  object  kept,  that  even  those  who 
were  abont  to  be  employed  in  the  expedition,  were  left  in  donbt  respecting 
the  place  of  their  destination.  At  length,  when  all  the  preparations  were  eom- 
pleted,  Buonaparte  set  sail  with  an  army  consisting'of  forty  thousand  Tclaran 
soldiers,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery  and  military  stores.  Aflter  paaa- 
ing  Sicily,  he  was  joined  by  a  squadron  from  Venioe,  under  admiral  Braeja, 
who  now  hoisted  bis  flag'  en  board  tlie  Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  as  commander  of  the  whole  fleet  On  Uie  9th  of  June,  the  armament 
appeared  off  Mnlta,  and  Buonaparte,  who  only  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
seiae  that  TUuable  island,  demanded  leave  to  eater  the  port.  This  being 
refused  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tbe  order,  tbe  French  proceeded  at  onoe 
to  debark,  and,  on  the  12th,  catered  the  city.  Tbns  in  tbe  course  of  a  few 
days,  Malta,  which  for  above  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  possessed  a  lol^ 
character  as  a  sovereign  and  military  state,  sunk  into  the  alqect  condition  ef 
▼assalage,  and  became  an  outpost  of  the  French  republic.  Having  appointed 
n  provisional  government,  and  garrisoned  tbe  place,  Buonaparte  departed 
for  the  great  object  of  his  expedition,  and,  on  tbe  last  day  of  tbe  monUi, 
anchored  on  tbe  coast  of  Egypt.  A  landing  haviug  taken  place,  the  French 
troops  soon  obtained  possession  of  Alexandria'  and  Rosetta,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Cairo,  which  they  entered  on  tbe  28d  of  July.  While 
the  army  was  "thus  secaring  the  conquest  of  the  country,  the  fleet  took  up 
a  position  in  the  bay  of  Abonkir,  the  ships  being  moored  at  the  distance 
of  near  a  cable's  length  from  each  other ;  the  flanks  strengthened  by  gun> 
boats,  and  the  admiral  in  the  centre,  while  a  little  isle  on  the  left,  provided 
with  a  battery  of  cannon  and  mortars,  enflladed  tbe  whole. 

Such  was  tbe  situation  of  this  formidable  squadron,  in  search  of  which 
rear-admiral  Nelson  had  been  detached  by  lord  St  Vincent,  early  in  the 
summer.  Tbe  English  fleet,  consisting  of  fonrteen  sail  of  the  line,  hastened 
first  to  the  coast  of  Naples,  to  obtain  information,  after  which  it  steered 
towards  Sicily,  and  there  the  commander  received  intelligence  of  the  capture 
of  Malta ;  wmch  leaving  no  doubt  of  tbe  ultimate  destination  of  tbe  French 
force,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Alexandria,  where  be  arrived  three  days 
before  the  French.  Thus  disappointed,  the  indefatigable  Nelson  pat  again 
to  sea,  and  repaired  to  Rhodes,  and  from  thence  to  Sicily,  where  he  obtiued 
refreshments.  While  at  Syracuse,  be  obtained  such  information  re^ieotiiig 
the  French  squadron,  as  induced  him  to  return  once  more  to  the  Africaa 
coast,  and,  on  the  1st  of  Au^st,  to  his  great  joy  be  discovered  the  object  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  in  quest.  On  reconnoitring  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  tbe  English  admiral  determined  to  adopt  a  new  evolution,  for  the 
success  of  which,  though  extremely  haaardous,  he  relied  upon  the  aUIlof 
bis  oflBcers,  and  the  tried  bravery  of  his  sailors.  Though  tbe  French  had 
moored  their  ships  in  a  close  line  along  the  margin  of  deep  water,  and  very 
near  tbe  shoals,  it  occurred  to  the  fertile  mind  of  Nelson,  that  there  maat  be 
a  channel,  sufficiently  capacious  withinside,  for  the  passage  of  his  own  ves- 
sels, since,  where  one  could  swing,  another  could  float 

This  idea  no  sooner  struck  him,  than  be  resolved  upon  bis  plan,  which  heim* 
mediately  communicated  to  his  officers,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  promptly  into 
execution.  The  su  n  was  now  going  down  u  pon  multitudes,  who  were  never  more 
to  see  its  face  again ;  but  the  English  admiral,  disregarding  tiie  inconvenience 
ariringfrom  darkness  and  an  inhospitable  shore,  threw  out  the  signal  for  battle, 
which  was  instantly  obeyed  from  the  van  to  tbe  centre.  To  the  CuUoden,  cap- 
tain Trowbridge,  tbe  honour  was  given  of  leading  In,  but  that  ship  had  not  far 
advanced,  before  she  fttruok  upon  a  sandbank,  and  became  immoveable.  This 
^rcumstance,  which  was  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  comBuaider  and  his  gnl- 
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tmxk  erew,  proved  of  the  aoit  eMeotiid  sortteci  to  H^  riMiof  thedlvWoa,  «a  |« 
enabled  them  to  ftToMI  a  limilar  ndselianoe.  The  Ooliatb,  followed  bj  the 
ZealOQSy  Orion,  and  Tbeseos,  now  pasted  ia,  aiMl  thouprh  aMalled  by  the  batp> 
teries  and  the  gan^boats,  attaeked  the  Tan^thips  of  the  Pi«aek  hi  aucceeaan^ 
and  then  poehed  on  between  their  Hne  of  battle  and  the  l«ad»  In  the  meaa 
tioM,  the  Taagvard,  with  the  admiral's  0ag,  kept  on  the  ewtiNle,  and  eamo 
to  anchor  otose  to  the  Spartrate,  a  Freneh  Une-of«battle  ship  off  ber  oarn  siaei 
while  the  Bfinotaor  was  opposed  to  the  Aeqntten,  the  Defence  t»  tie  8oa« 
▼erain  People,  and  tbe  Swiftsnre,  of  seventf-'fear,  to  the  Franklin  of  eii^btif 
gans,  eommanded  bjr  admiral  Blan^det  Bat  the  tnost  naeqaal  part  of  tha 
eontest  fell  to  the  lot  of  captain  Darbr^  who.  In  the  BeHeropbeti,  of 
four  ^ns,  had  to  snstain  ^e  tremendooa.fire  of  the  Orimit. 

Sneb  was  the  jndidoas  disposition  of  tbe  British  fleet,  that  it 
npoB,  aad  separated  firom  the  rest,  aboirt  half  of  the  eaemy'a  aUpa, 
the  others  were  compelled  to  remain  inaetire.  Notwithstaodini^  thi%  iba 
battle  raged  with  unabated  fury  for  two  hoars,  when  two  of  tbe  Fnncb  sbifMi 
struck  their  colours,  and  a  third  soon  after.  The  Orient,  howersr,  stiU  eim* 
tinaed  to  pour  forth  saecessire  broadsides  from  all  her  decks,  and  seemed  to 
be  more  than  a  mateh  for  her  adrersaries,  till  a  Httle  after  ntoe  o'olooh,wlmM 
she  was  perceived  to  be  on  lire,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  blew  np  with 
a  most  tremendous  explosion,  the  force  of  which  was  so  great,  that  tbe  fUliiii^ 
of  the  masts,  yards,  and  other  pieces  of  the  wreck,  endangered  tiM  aafbiy  mt 
the  vessels  en  all  sides.  An  awful  pause  ensued,  but  it  wae  only  momeatesy  i 
for  the  battle  raged  till  noon  of  the  following  day,  when  tbe  victory  waa  eoia« 
plete.  Thus  ended  an  engagement,  to  which  it  would  he  di  Andt  to  And  m 
parallel  for  its  boldness  and  its  results.  Out  of  the  thfrteenr  sail,  the  tdairaf  a 
ship,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  the  Thnoleen,  were  banst;  ami 
the  FrankiB  and  Tenant,  of  eighty  guns,  with  seven  others  of  leveoty^liMtt 
guns  each,  were  captnreid.  Two  Teasels  of  the  Kne,  the  OottUMinie  Tell«  eontw 
manded  by  admiral  Tllleaeuve,  and  the  Genereux,  with  two  frigates,  esoapod  3 
bat  these  also  afterwards  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Cfuisefs;  sathai 
the  whole  of  this  armament,  of  which  the  greatest  expeetatloos  bad  beeit 
formed,  was  either  taken,  sunk,  or  destroyed.  The  loss  of  men,  oo  the  pass 
of  Ac  French,  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  sta  thousand;  Mils  thataf 
the  English  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  killed,  among'  whom  waa 
captain  Westcott^of  tbe  Theseus,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy^sevenwtuwdedi 
In  the  middle  of  the  action,  adn^iral  Kelsear  was  setoioly  wcioaied  ia  th# 
head,  but  his  ship  still  maintained  the  fight,  under  the  orders  of  captain  Bon^^ 
For  this  important  achievement,  tbe  British  commaDdor  was  des«raadl|r  ele« 
vated  to  the  peerage,  and  ftirther  rewarded  with  a  penrioa;  other,  bstaasa 
were  conferred  upon  different  officers  of  the  fleet,  and  the  drntdu  off  baiii 
booses  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the  seameo. 

At  the  close  of  tbe  year,  Minorca  Was  wrested  from  the  Spaniasds  by  a» 
force  under  admiral  Duckworth  and  general  Stuart)  and  the  ifetaiidof  Goaa^ 
ia  the  Hedfterranean,  was  also  taken  about  the  same  tisso.  On  the  other 
hand,  St.  ]>om{ngo»  tbe  grave  of  Boropeans,  for  the  aeqttlsHion  and  retontiott 
of  which,  hnmense  treasures  and  a  vast  number  of  lives  had  been  sactiliead# 
was  now  given  up  to  the  black  chier,  Toussaint  fOovertofe. 

CHAP.  LXXVIIl. 
Geoaqb  TTL  (covtinued.)^a.  d«  1798  to  178D» 

The  victory  of  the  Nile  was  productive  of  extsaordiaary  and  moat  impar- 
tont  events.  In  Bngland,  it  had  tbe  effect  of  inspiritiDg  the  people,  so  tba# 
the  attempts  of  tbe  opposition  to  qioderate  the  national  feeing,  bf  reeomw 
mending  overtarea  of  peace^  were-  rejected  wiHi  general  indlgvalton.  Oo 
theoouBnent,  those  powers  which -had  been  for  some  time  vaeilleting,  if  not 
actually  erovohing  to  the  haughty  republic,  now  shook  off  their  fears,  ami 
began  to  assume  an  attltude'ofdeflance.  The  grand  slgniof,  who  was  more 
pecoHarly  interested  In  tbe  reeeot  achievement  on  the  coast  of  Bgypt,  oon« 
ferred  the  bigfaest  marks  of  distinetion  upon  the  British  admtraH  aadat  tha 
25.  4P 
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sametraM  iMiied  a  formftl  dedtjpatkm  of  war  afMiifft  FmoM^for  havi^p 
treaeberoiitlyt  and  witboot  the  tlighleal  proTocatioo,  ioTaded  bis  territories. 
The  emperor  of  Rnssia  also  pat  his  naval  and  military  forces  in  motion,  to 
sopport  the  common  canse ;  and  the  eoart  of  Vienna,  although  it  had  so 
lately  oonolnded  a  pacification  with  the  direotorjTv  gave  plain  mdicatioos  of 
its  design  to  renew  hostilities.  Bat  the  most  forwmird  potentate  in  the  new 
combination,  was  Ferdinand  IV.,  of  Naples*  who  not  only  distingoisbed 
admiral  Nelson  by  honoars  and  rewards,  bat  levied  contribations  npon  the 
ecclesiastioal  and  monastical  bodies,  to  enable  him  to  raise  an  army  of  sixty 
thonsand  men.  He  also  took  into  his  pay  sixteen  thonsand  Anstrians,  and 
formed  a  treaty  with  England,  which  power  stipolated  to  famish  the  money 
necessary  for  the  snpport  of  his  military  establishment.  Tet  while  Ferdi- 
nand displayed  ibis  cUvalroas  spirit,  his  means  were  inadeqnate  to  the 
ol^eot  of  his  seal ;  for  bis  troops  consisted  of  raw  recraits,  few  if  any  of  whom 
had  ever  seen  an  enemy ;  and  what  was  worse,  he  had  not  an  oflicer  in  his 
service  capable  of  leading  them. to  battle.  To  supply  this  want,  he  had 
recoorse  to  his  relative  the  emperor,  who  sent  him  general  Mack,  a  man  of 
very  questionable  reputation.  On  the  29th  of  November,  the  Neapolitan 
anny«  headed  by  the  king  in  person,  entered  Rome,  from  whence  general 
Championet  retired  od  their  approach,  first  taking  care  to  throw  a  garrison 
into  the  castle  of  St  Angelo.  About  the  same  time,  a  British  squadron  ob- 
teined  possession  of  Leghorn,  which  so  elated  the  Sicilian  monarch,  that  he 
despatched  an  envojrto  the  pope,  who  was  then  in  Tuscany,  inviting  him  to 
return  to  his  capital.  The  pontiff,  however,  declined  the  proposal,  thinking 
that  a  prince  who  had  been  unable  to  reduce  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  was 
not  likely  to  make  any  long  stay  at  Rome.  In  this  his  holiness  judged  rightly, 
for  Championet  having  collected  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  compelled 
Mack  to  concentrate  all  bis  force  in  an  entrenched  camp,  which*  on  the  15th 
of  December,  was  stormed  by  geoeral  Macdonald,  and  eleven  thousand  Nea- 
politans became  prisoners  of  war.  This  victory  produced  the  inunediale 
evacuation  of  Rome,  and  Ferdinand  fled  to  Naples,  from  whence,  on  new- 
year's  day,  1799,  he  embarked  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  admiral  Nelson,  who 
oonveyed  him  and  his  familv  to  Palermo.  Thus  ended  the  romantic  but  impru- 
dent enterprise  of  a  sovermgn,  who  had  no  resources  on  which  he  could  r«ly 
to  repair  his  misfortune.  Naples  was  now  entered  In  triumph  by  the  eon- 
qneror,  who,  in  the  true  revolutionary  style,  proceeded  instantly  to  establish 
a  new  form  of  government,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Partbeoopean 
republic. 

But  the  oase  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  more  to  be  pitied ;  for  the  French 
directory,  with  a  characteristic  disregard  of  all  equity,  proceeded  to  .deprive 
him  of  his  crown  and  capital,  merely  because  the  English  had  entered  Leg- 
horn, and  that  some  Piedmontese  were  supposed  to  have  joined  the  Neapo- 
litan army ;  circumstances  with  which  he  had  no  connexion,  and  over  which 
he  could  have  no  control. 

While  these  changes  were  taking  place  in  Italy,  the  French  troops  were 
employed  in  reducinf^  the  fortress  of  Ebrenbreitstein,  og  the  banks  of  the 
Rmne ;  the  fall  of  which  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  Germanic  princes,  and 
accelerated  the  operations  of  the  new  confederacy  against  the  ambitious 
republic,  to  whose  rapacity  there  were  no  bounds.  A  treaty  had  already 
been  concluded  between  Russia  and  England,  for  opposing  the  arms  of  France; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  tempted  by  both  parties  to  join  in  the  coalition, 
the  one  offering  to  Cnmlsb  him  with  forty-five  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry, 
whieh  the  court  of  London  engaged  to  support  by  a  subsidy. 

As  no  inducjBments  could  prevail  with  that  monarch  to  depart  from  his  neu- 
trality, the  emperor  Francis  was  applied  to  with  the  same  proposition; 
which  be  accepted,  notwithstanding  the  losses  he  had  already  experienced. 
It  should,  however,  be  considered,  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  suflicient 
reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  French,  whose  conduct  to  the  Swiss  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  to  say  nothing  of  what  had  occurred  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  placed  his  hereditary  dominions  in  a  critleal  situation.  Those  events 
had  already  roused  his  suspicions  to  such  a  degree,  that  by  way  of  preoau- 
tioB,  he  thought  it  neccasary  to  station  a  fbrmidahle  body  of  troops  in  the 
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ttouDtaliiovs  ptrt  of  tbt  Orfoons,  and  aaotber  army  between  the  Inn  and  tliie 
Lech.  In  the  mean  time,  tbecoogrett  at  Raatadt  contiaaed  to  tit  with  some 
appearanoeofainoerity;  when  the  march  of  the  Rnssiana  towards  Austria 
{;ave  fresh  alarm  to  the  French  goveromeot.  Remonstranoes  ensued ;  and  such 
complaints  were  made  on  both  sides,  as  plainly  evineed  that  hostilities  were 
far  from  being  unespected  by,  or  unacceptable  to,  either  parl^.  Tlie  Ans- 
trians,  besides  the  armies  already  mentioned,  now  assembled  two  others, 
iHider  experienced  generals,  the  principal  one,  on  the  Rhine,  bcdng  commanded 
by  the  arohdnke  Charles. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  inactiTc,  and  Jouidan,  to  whom 
the  direction  of  the  war  was  intrusted,  formed  a  plan  of  operations  on  a  scale 
safleiently  grand,  it  was  thought,  to  ensure  complete  success.  The  forces 
placed  under  his  orders,  assumed  the  appellation  of  the  **  army  of  the  Danube," 
because  that  rirer  was  expected  to  be  the  principal  scene  of  its  eiploits. 
The  republican  general  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  next 
day  entered  Manheim  without  resistance.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
DOW  made  by  the  directory,  who  charged  the  emperor  with  violating  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  but  the  most  curious  complaint  of  all  was  that 
which  accused  his  majesty  of  a  design  upon  the  independence  of  Swltser* 
land,  a  country  that  had  already  passed  under  the  iron  yoke  of  France. 

Hie  two  great  riyal  armies  baring  approa<^ed  each  other,  soon  rendered 
mn  action  inevitable ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  March,  Jourdan  was  attacked  by 
the  archduke  at  Pfullendorf.  The  battle  was  obstinately  contested;  and 
ended  without  any  material  adTantage  on  either  side.  FItc  days  afterwards, 
it  was  renewed  on  the  plain  of  Ueblingen,  where  the  Frencb  were  com- 

Jletely  defeated,  and  driven  through  the  Yal  d'Enfer  to  the  Rhine,  whicli 
oordan  recrossed,  and  then  returned  himself  to  Paris,  to  account  for  his 
conduct,  which  he  justified,  and  threw  all  the  blame  of  his  miscarriage  upon 
the  directory,  for  compelling  him  to  act  upon  the  offensive,  with  an  army 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  enemy.  The  victorious  Austrians  now  advanced 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  towards  Switserland,  where  Massena  com^* 
manded,  who  lit  first  succeeded,  not  only  in  clearing  the  Orisons,  but  in  send-' 
ing  troops  into  the  Tyrol.  The  defeat  of  Jourdan,  however,  g^ve  a  new  turn 
to  aflkirs  in^this  quarter,  and  early  in  April,  Schaffhausen  received  the  Impe- 
rialists, though  th^  French  endeaTOured  to  impede  their  progress  by  destroy- 
inic  its  beautiful  bridge.  Several  other  advantages  were  gained  by  the  arch- 
duke, who,  on  the  4th  of  June,  brought  Massena  to  a  general  action  at  Zurich, 
and  having  defeated  him  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  entered  that  city,  which 
^e  French  had  abandoned,  leaving  thirty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
qaantity  of  military  stores.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  also,  the  repobli 
cans  experienced  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  insomuch  that  a  secret  league 
was  actually  formed  among  the  different  states,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  their  territories.  The  latter,  in  the  mean  time,  seised  Florence  and 
Leghorn,  where  they  sequestered  a  quantity  of  property,  the  acquisition  of 
which  appeared  to  be  the  sole  object  of  Scherer,  the  minister  of  war,  who 
bad  succeeded  Championet  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

But  this  was  a  momentary  triumph,  for,  in  an  attadc  upon  the  Austrian 
general  Melas,  at  Verona,  Scherer  was  defeated.  Another  battle  followed 
soon  after,  in  which  the  republicans  were  again  nnsnccessfnl,  in  consequence 
of  which  Scherer  was  superseded,  and  Moreau  invcfted  with  the  cldef  com- 
mand; but  his  force  did  not  amount  to  forty  thousand  men,  who  were  much 
harassed  and  dispirited.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Suwarrow  entered  Verona, 
as  the  commander  of  the  allied  army,  and  two  days  after  his  arrival  he  com- 
pelled tiie  French  garrison  at  Brescia  to  capitulate.  Tins  achievement  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  27th  of  April,  by  an  obstinate  battle  at  Cassano,  wh^e  Moreaa 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and, 
in  conseonence,  the  directory  of  that  ephemeral  institution  abandoned  Milan 
to  the  allies*  In  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  equally  unfa- 
vourable to  the  republicans,  who,  by  their  arrogance  and  extortions,  had  made 
themselves  enemies  in  those  places  where  they  were  at  first  welcomed  as 
friends  and  deliverers.  The  Austrian  general  count  Bellegarde,  about 
the  same  tioMB,  obtained  a  series  of  eonqnests  in  the  Tyrol,  while  Uolae 
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4itl«clged  Hm  'FfWMili  Drofli  «|l  tMr  pMto  m  Uie  Grriioo  ooantiy.  Mftnjr 
actioot  also  ooeorred  io  Switieriaiid:  the  people  of  the  Vallais  roge  io  a»jaias9« 
»ii4  oearljr  the  whole  of  tin  Yalteliiie  wasoociipied  by  the  Imperiftlistel  Oo 
the  96Ui  uf  May,  Peaehiera  aorrendered  to  the  aUiet,  who  aoi  Umg  miter 
expelUd  the  repubUoaoe  from  Tuiia  aod  Mantoa*  Morean,  findini^  hioMolf 
that  preMed  on  all  lidee,  abandoaed  bis  poaition  near  'the  Po,  and  retreated 
alowij  iaio  the  Oeooeae  territory,  haviof  bow  only  tweaty-eigclit  tboaaand 
ineD.  Thoe  tliere  appeared  every  proapeot  of  deliTeriae  Italy  and  the  adja- 
eent  couniriea  from  the  preaence  of  the  maraadera;  watcb  desirable  event 
would  ia  f^l  probability  have  taken  place,  had  not  Sawarrow,  ioatead  of  keep- 
ing his  loree  ooUeoled,  partitioned  and  directed  it  to  a  maltiplioity  of  objeeta. 
Moreaa  took  adtaatage  of  ttda  diviaion,  and  ordered  Maedonald  to  join  hiai 
from  Naplea  with  all  apeed.  That  general  obeyed  the  mandate  immediately, 
and,  io  hia  n>f  ie,  took  Modena,  after  defeating  aome  Aaatrian  deiachmenU. 
Sawarrow,  who  was  then  before  Turin,  baatened  withont  delay  to  impede  the 
progreaa  of  Maedonald,  whom  he  enooontered  on  the  banka  c»f  the  Trefaia; 
bat  thongb  three  battlea  were  foof^bt,  io  which  the  alliea  bad  the  adTaatage, 
the  republican  genend  aucceeded  in  effecting  hia  retreat,  and  making  hia  way 
good  to  Genoa,  where  be  waa  joined  by  Moreaa,  who  had,  in  the  mean  UaM, 
defeated  ooont  Bellegarde  near  Tortona.  On  the  other  band,  Bologna,  Ale** 
pnndiia,  and  Mantua  were  taken  by  the  Anatriana  (  and  Moreaa  waa  in  dan- 
ger of  being  cot  off,  when  ioubert,  with  laige  rrinforceayMiits,  aaaamed  tba 
eommand,  and  plaoed  the  army  of  Italy  in  a  state  to  eommenee  offensivo 
cfmrationa. 

Thia  general  being  determined  to  distingniah  himaelf,  quitted  the  entreneked 
camp  at  Conigliano,  and  marobed  againat  the  alliea.  Haviag  gained  the 
beighta  of  Novi,  which  commanded  the  immense  plain  where  the  Auatriana, 
Ruasians,  and  Piedmoateae,  lay  encamped,  a  coosoltation  waa  held  reapect- 
ing  the  propriety  of  rialUng  a  battle ;  hot  before  the  French  generals  came  to 
^  determination,  Suwarrow,  with  bis  wonted  promptitude,  attacked  their 
left  wing,  and  Joubert,  in  advancing  at  the  head  of  ua  ataff,  received  a  mor- 
tal wound.  The  eommaod  now  dcTohed  upon  Moreau,  who  maintained  the 
eombat  with  great  apirit  aeveral  houra,  and  then  retreated  to  his  foimer  poai* 
Uon  near  Genoa*  Tiiia  victory,  which  took  place  on  the  I4th  of  Angoat,  pro- 
miaed  advantagea  of  the  higheat  importance  to  the  allies,  and  its  immediate 
effpot  waa  the  reductaon  of  Tortona.  Suwarrow  added  greatly  to  hia  repata* 
tioB  by  it ;  and  hia  sovereign,  in  commemoration  of  the  exploit,  eoaferred  on 
the  veteran  the  appropriate  title  of  Piince  Italiski.  But  unfortunately,  anc- 
eesa,  which  ought  to  have  aoted  as  a  stimulus  to  new  exertions,  hnd  n  eootrary 
effeoty  and  instead  of  eo^iperating  with  energy  against  the  enemy,  tbo  allied 
armies  began  to  be  jealous  of  each  other.  This  discordant  spirit  rooe  at  last 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  separation  took  place,  and  a  new  plan  of  operations 
was  adopled,  which  proved  ruinous  to  Uie.  common  cause. 

It  was  now  resolYed  that  Melas  should  oontinue  the  war  in  Italy  ;  while 
Suwarrow  waa  to  enter  Switaeriand,  and,  after  defeating  Massena,  cajry  the 
terror  of  his  viotoiieus  arms  into  the  French  republic,  which  oomtry  waa  at 
tliia  time  in  a  atate  i»f  IbroMot,  bordering  upon  a  revolution,  owing  to  the 
disasters  that  tad  occurred  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign.  Publii^ 
iodignalion,  howeter,  waa  in  aome  degree  appeaaed  by  the  diamiaaal  of  four 
membera  of  the  direetery,  and  the  adoption  of  new  measures  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  A  law  waa  passed,  ior  embodying  the  whole  of  the 
miliiainf  eansoriptionw  and  oederv  were  also  issued  to  increase  the  regninr 
troops  to  five  hundred  tkonsnnd  men. 

Massena,  who  had  been  for  socae  time  aeting  on  the  defensive,  waa  now 
enabled  to  ennunenoe  a  amre  deeiaive  eourae ;  and  his  troops  again  appeared 
in  the  field,  to  prevent  the  jonotion  of  the  Rnsaiana  wiHi  Prince  Ckarlea. 
Several  aetioaa  occurred,  in  which  the  Anstrians  w«re  defeated,  and  the  French 
in  eonaeqnenoe  seined  the  opportaaity  of  penetrating  into  GernMUiy,  ior  the 

Crpose  of  levying  coatrilmtions.  The  archduke,  appriaed  of  this  movement, 
mediately  crossed  the  Rhine  in  person,  to  check  the  progreaa  of  the 
repoblioana,  aod  to  save  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  from  their  depredntionB. 
Maatena,  taking  advantage  of  the  dcpactun  of  the  piiaoe,  rnsalrod  to  give 
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teUk  lo  ibe  allM  fbpoe  of  AutUiant  and  Roaaiaaf,  tbe  former  omlinaiide4 
tbjr  Hotse,  and  the  latter  bj  prince  Korsakoff.  In  tliie  movement  the  Frenoh 
f;eaeral  «m  eomptetely  suooeeefQl,  and  the  Auatriaa  oommander  fell  in  the 
roeflict.  Jmt  after  thie  action,  which  took  place  near  Zariob,  on  the  34th  of 
September,  Suwarrow  entered  Switserlaod,  after  feeling  the  heighta  of  St 
Gothard.  On  descending  into  the  canton  of  Uri,  the  irst  intelligence  that 
reached  him  was  the  discomfiture  of  the  allies*  which  threw  him  into  each  a 
rage,  that  he  told  Komakow,  *'  if  he  made  anoUier  retfograde  step,  he  wooM 
take  off  hn  head/'  That  general,  chagrined  at  the  reception  he  had  met  with 
/rom  Us  chief,  and  anxious  to  recover  his  good  opinicii,  collected  his  scat- 
tered forces*  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  troops  of  Aostriaas,  endeavoured  to 
resnme  his  former  position,  in  which,  however,  he  was  foiled  by  the  snperior 
tactics  of  lAopeaa. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sawarrow  displayed,  notwithstanding  the  excessive 
fotignes  which  he  and  his  troops  had  undergone,  all  the  talent  and  energy  of 
his  great  military  reputation.  Amidst  incessant  laboor  and  oontinnal  ccmibato, 
he  arrived  in  die  valley  of  Mntten,  where  an  obstinate  contest  took  place 
between  the  Rassians  and  the  French,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  who 
gained  possession  of  the  bridge  and  the  post  of  Brannaa.  But  they  soon  after«- 
wards  experienced  a  6heck ;  for  Massena  so  eifectoally  closed  the  passage 
between  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt  and  Zurich,  that  Sawarrow  fooud  it  expo*' 
dient,  for  the  first  time  In  his  military  life,  to  retreat.  He  effected  this  in  a 
masterly  manner ;  and  though  actively  parsoed  and  harassed  by  the  repnbiih- 
cans,  the  Russian  troops  climbed  heights  which  were  to  appearance  inaoeea- 
siUe,  and,  wiUi  the  loss  of  their  caoooo  and  baggage,  descended  into  the 
country  of  the  Grisons.  Massena  now  turned  his  atteation  against  Korsa^ 
kow,  who  bad  been  left  near  Constance  with  an  united  army  of  Imperialists 
and  French  emigrants.  A  batUe  ensued,  in  which  the  Russian  prince  was 
again  defeated ;  hot  the  republicans  were  prevented  from  following  up  this 
advantage,  by  the  bravery  of  their  countrymen,  under  the  duke  d'Bnghieny 
who  covered  the. retreat,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valomr.  This  victory, 
however,  threw  Switserland  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  thm 
armies  once  more  penetrated  into  Germany,  where  they  captured  Frankfort, 
Manheim,  and  Heidelberg.  Disheartened  at  these  changes,  and  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  Suwarrow  assembled  the  wreck  of  his  forces  at 
Coire,  and  reiamed  home  through  Bohemia:  but  on  bis  arrival  at  Petersburgh, 
the  Ueatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  capricious  emperor,  overpowered 
bis  lofty  mind,  and  he  soon  afterwards  sunk  into  the  grave. 

Having  thus  traced  the  course  of  this  celebrated  commander,  through  the 
last  act  of  his  militarv  history,  it  is  necesiiary  to  take  a  review  of  some  of 
the  occnrrenccf  which  his  victorious  career  produced  in  Italy.  As  soon 
AS  Hacdonald  retreated  from  the  sooth,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
Iforean,  who  was  perilously  situated  in  the  Genoese  territory,  the  people  of 
Naples  began  to  evince  their  desire  to  throw  off  the  republican  yoke.  Thm 
apirit  waa  encouraged  by  cardinal  Ruffe,  who  hoisted  the  standard  of  royalfy 
in  Calabris,  where  he  succeeded  in  collecting  an  army  suflpciently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  French,  who  were  defeated 
in  several  actions.  Flushed  with  success,  the  military  ecclesiastic  marohed 
to  Naples,  which  he  entered  with  little  opposition,  while  the  members  of  the 
new  government  sought  refuge  in  the  forts.  The  cardinal,  knowing  that  his 
forces  were  more  nomerons  than  strong,  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  a  civil 
war,  by  negotiating  with  the  republican  patriots,  who  consented  to  surrender 
on  the  terms  which  were  offered  them.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  king 
fetnmed  from  Sicily,  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  commanded  by  admiral  lord 
Nelson ;  and  the  first  act  of  royalty  performed  by  Ferdinand,  was  to  anool 
the  treaty,  and  lay  siege  to  those  fortresses  which  still  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French  and  iasurgents.  The  castles  of  Oto  and  Naovo  were 
aoon  reduced  by  the  Eaglisfa  seamen  and  marines;  but  the  fortress  of  St.  Bimo 
made  a  vigorous  defence  for  some  days,  when  the  commanding  officer,  appr^ 
hcBding  that  an  auaolt  was  aboat  to  take  place,  for  which  he  was  not  snfii- 
dently  prepared,  consented  to  a  capitulation,  by  one  article  of  which  aU 
the  sabjects  of  his  Sicilian  majesty  wore  delivered  op  to  the  allies.    It  was 
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to  bvra  been  expected,  that  under  nil  tlie  draamitnneei^  nn  Mnnestr  w^old 
IwTe  iNsen  granted ;  bat  the  mind  of  Perdiawid,  little  snseeptible  or  liberal 
impraasions,  waa  beat  upon  Tengeanoe,  and  he  gratllled  bis  reaentneat  by  a 
terrible  nomlier  of  exeontiona,  to  wMch,  it  fa  lamentable  to  refleet,  hia  aifiea 
gave  bat  too  mnoh  eacoqragement  After  patting  to  death  jome  of  the  moat 
enlightened  of  hii  aol»)eota,  this  Imbedle  monarch,  fearing  a  reaction,  reim- 
barl^ed  on  board  the  ihip  of  the  BngUah  admiral,  and  retarned  to  PaleroM, 
where  he  fixed  hia  raaidenoe.  WhUe  these  tragical  erents  were  paaaing  at 
Naplea,  the  inhabitants  of  Toscany  took  op  arms,  and  attacked  the  French 
with  snch  impetoositjr,  that  they  made  a  hasty  retreat  ftom  Lnoea  and  Leg- 
horn. The  capital  of  Italy,  however,  still  held  out,  and  thoogh  the  Neapolttana 
blockaded  it  on  one  side,  and  the  Tuscans  on  the  other,  general  Oarnier, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  compelled  them  to  retire.  At  length,  when 
the  BngKsb,  under  oommodora  Troabridge,  appeared  df  the  BMMith  Of  the 
Tiber,  September  the  20tb,  a  negotiation  ensaed,  and  the  repobllcans  agreed 
to  anrrender  Rome,  Civita  YeccSiia,  and  the  adjacent  posts,  on  condition  that 
the  troops  shonld  be  sent  to  Prance,  and  their  allies  snlfered  to  depart  witli- 
ont  molestation.  These  terms  were  scrnpalonsly  observed ;  and  when  the 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  had  the  weakness  to  demand  of  Tronbridge  the 
Neapolitan  patriots,  the  honest  seaman  gave  him  a  direct  refusal,  ezpreaaed 
in  IsLiigaage  of  virtnoos  indignation. 

.  The  tide  of  success  expeiienced  by  the  allies  in  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  summer,  stimulated  the  Britiah  government  to  make  an  attempt  to  reatore 
the  stadtholdcr  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  In  this  object  the  emperor  of 
Russia  concurred,  and,  acoordin^y,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Petenborgh, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  by  which  his  imperial  majesty  agreed  to  furnish  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  troops,  and  a  correspondent  naval  force,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  a  subsidy.  While  the  necessary  preparationa  to  fulfil  thia 
engagement  wera  making  in  the  Russian  ports,  and  magaaines  were  collect- 
ing at  Bremen,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange  repaired  to  Ungen  on  the 
Sms,  where  he  >  was  joined  by  sereral  of  his  countrymen,  who  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  government.  At  the  same  time,  a  considerable  body  of  Bug- 
Jish  troops,  in  two  divisions,  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Kent ;  one  of  these 
being  nader  the  command  of  sir  Ralph  Aliercrombie,  and  the  other  under  the 
duke  of  York.  The  first  branch  of  the  expedition,  which  sailed  on  the  13th 
of  August,  under  the  convoy  of  admiral  Mitchell,  had  for  its  main  object  the 
possession  of  the  Holder,  which,  by  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Texel, 
was  likely  to  facilitate  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  many  of  the  crews, 
as  well  as  the  ofllcers,  being  known  to  remain  well  aUsoted  to  the  stadtholdcr 
and  his  fandly. 

On  the  27tb,  a  landing  was  effected,  and  the  next  day  tha  Dutch  troopa 
evacuated  the  fortress,  while  the  ships  which  had  been  anchored  in  tlie  Mara 
Diep,  got  under  weigh  and  ran  into  the  Texel.  Admiral  Mitchell,  however, 
aoon  followed,  and  obtained  possession  of  nine  men-of-war,  and  three  India- 
men  ;  after  which  he  pushed  on,  with  the  intention  of  advancing  to  Amster- 
dam ;  but,  on  the  aoth,  the  Dutch  commander.  Storey,  gave  up  the  rest  of  hia  fleet, 
oonsfsting  of  one  ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  four  of  sixty-eight,  two  of  flfty- 
four,  three  frigates,  and  a  sloop.  The  Frendi  government,  alarmed  at  tbeaa 
tranaactions,  desnatohed  general  Bruno  with  an  army  into  that  country,  to  act 
against  the  invaaera,  who  had  now  assumed  a  position  with  the  right  to  Pet- 
ten  on  the  German  ocean,  and  the  left  on  the  Zuydor  Zee,  having  the  canal  of 
Zuype  in  their  front,  which  contributed  to  their  security,  as  well  as  toauppfy 
them  with  fresh  provisions.  The  enemy  being  now  in  oonsiderable  foroe, 
narohed  by  break  of  day,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  in  three  columns,  to  nttaok 
the  English.  The  onset  was  furious,  but,  in  the  end,  the  aasailanta  wera  repulsed, 
and,  about  ten  o'elock,  were  compelled  to  retreat  towards  Alkmaar,  leaving  the 
ground  strewed  with  their  dead  and  wounded.  Three  daya  after  this  exploit, 
the  duke  of  York  arrived  at  the  Helder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  eight  batta- 
lions of  Russians  landed  there  under  general  D'Hcrmann  ;  while  the  heredi- 
tary prince  of  Orange,  beading  a  respecuble  body  of  Dutch  voluateera,  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  the  general  confidence  of  success.  The  duke  being 
resolved  to  seiae  the  first  opportunity  of  makipg  an  attack  upon  all  the  pos£ 
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tions  of  the  enexnj,  Usoed  orders  for  that  paqMMfr  immediately*  AAer  tb« 
necessary  arraDgementa  were  made,  the  allied  forces  moved  focward  in  fou< 
columns,  throagh  a  coantrjr  iotersected  with  ravines  and  canals,  while  the 
bridges  were  removed,  and  the  roads  rendered  for  the  most  part  impassahle. 
In  addition  to  these  obstacles,  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  on  the  heights 
and  along  the  sandhills,  which  extend  from  Patten  to  Bergen,  while  several 
of  the  intermediate  villages  were  secured  by  entrenchments.  On  the  19th 
of  September,  the  column  under  general  D*Hermann  commenced  an  attack 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  with  such  effect,  that  in  a  short  time  the  town  of 
Bergen  was  taken.  But  the  Russians,  by  advancing  too  far  in  a  wooded 
country,  encountered  a  superior  force,  and  were  repulsed,  incoosequenee  of 
which,  the  place  they  bad  captured  was  abandoned.  This  failurs  decided 
the  fate  of  the  enterprise,  for  though  the  British  were  successful  in  three 
attacks  upon  Walmenhysen,  the  head  of  the  Lang  Dyke,  and  Hoome,  they 
werr  now  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  resume  their  former  position.  This 
mischance,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  allies  from  recommencing  offensive 
operations.  After  the  army  had  been  recruited,  it  was  again  put  in  motion  on 
the  2d  of  October,  and  an  attack  made  on  the  whole  line  of  Uie  enemy  near  Alk- 
maar.  The  troops  were  divided,  as  before,  into  four  columns,  under  generals 
Abercrorobie,  D  Essen,  Dundas,  and  Pulteney :  and  the  plan  was  so  arrauged, 
as  to  enable  the  several  corps  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  interme- 
diate detachments ;  but  the  chief  effort  was  directed  on  the  left,  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  French.  The  engagement  began  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
lasted  till  the  same  hour  In  the  evening,  when  the  Dutch  and  French  gave  way, 
and,  during  the  night,  abandoned  all  their  positions.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  day,  the  allies  entered  Alkmaar,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  hoisted  the 
standard  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  also  did  those  of  some  other  places  in 
North  Holland.  The  duke  of  York  being  now  resolved  to  harass  the  enemy, 
pushed  on  his  advanced  posts,  which  four  days  afterwards  brought  on  another 
general  action,  with  the  whole  force  of  Brune,  at  Baccum.  The  battle  was  des^ 
perately  contested ;  but  though  the  allies  remained  masters  of  the  field,  the 
enemy  were  still  in  great  force,' while  their  lines  were  so  strenj^thened  by  for* 
tified  redoubts,  as  to  render  any  attempt  upon  them  impracticable.  Added 
to  this,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  setting  in  of  the  winter,  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  and,  above  aU,  the  apathy  of  the  people,  made  any  longer  stay  in 
the  country  extremely  hazardous.  On  all  these  accounts,  his  royal  highness, 
the  commander-in-chief,  after  holding  a  consultation  with  his  officers,  gave 
orders  for  a  reimbarkation ;  previous  to  which,  a  negotiation  was  entered  into 
with  general  Brune,  when  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Winter 
should  be  considered  as  exchanged ;  that  the  dismantled  batteries  at  the 
Helder  should  be  restored  ;  and  that  eight  thousand  prisoners  of  war  in  Bng« 
land  should  be  liberated.  An  effort  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
commander,  to  recover  the  Dutch  fleet ;  but  the  duke  of  York  peremptorily 
declared,  that  rather  than  consent  to  such  a  sacrifice,  he  would  risk  aU  con« 
sequences,  and,  by  cutting  the  dykes,  inundate  the  country. 

This  threat  had  its  effect ;  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  allfed  troops 
departed  for  Eqgland  without  farther  molestation.  But  if  the  Dutch  had  any 
cause  to  exult  in  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  their  pride  was  humbled  by 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  most  valuable  colonies  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
In  the  middle  of  August,  a  naval  and  military  force,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Hugh  Seymour  and  lieutenant-general  Trigge,  entered  the  river  of 
Surinam,  and  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender  the  whole  of  that  settle- 
ment to  the  British  arms,  within  forty-eijpht  hours.  This  acquisition  was 
made  without  firing  a  gun ;  but  the  colousts  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
change ;  for  trade  immediately  began  to  revive,  and  a  number  of  enterprising 
adventurers  repaired  to  Surinam,  to  purchase  goods,  and  carry  on  comraer* 
cial  speculations,  which  influx  of  capital  contributed  very  mudi  to  clinch 
the  inhabitants. 

In  the  east,  the  English  were  still  more  successful,  Tippoo  Saib,  though 
he  had  suffered  so  much  by  his  temerity,  in  commencing  hostilities  against 
the  formidable  power  of  the  India  Company,  continued  to  cherish  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  avenge  himself  for  the  mortifications  he  had  endured.    The 
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French  revolatton  roased  bis  spirit  to  sach  a  degree  of  confidence,  that  he  wai 
Indaced  to  eater  into  an  alliance,  offensire  and  defensive,  with  the  repubtir« 
He  also  agreed  to  snbsidiae  any  nomber  of  troops  that  might  be  sent  into  hia 
dominions,  for  Hie  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  carry  on  Uie  war  against  the 
EngMsh.  Little  doobt  can  be  entertained  that  the  invasion  of  J^^pt  was 
connected  with  this  engagement  between  the  French  government  and  the 
snltan  of  Mysore.  The  earl  of  Momington,  now  marqois  Wellesley,  who 
was  then  goveraoivgeneral  of  Bengal,  having  received  information  of  this 
treaty,  wrote  to  TIppoo,  expressing  his  surprise  that  he  shonid  have  formed 
sach  a  connexion,  and  proposing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Mysore,  to  esta- 
blish peace,  and  settle  any  miaanderstanding.  The  answer  of  the  sohan  was 
so  evasive,  that  his  lordsldp  gaTe  orders  for  the  army  of  Bombay,  commanded 
by  general  Stoart,  to  march  from  Cananore,  for  the  pnrpose  of  forming  a 
junction  with  that  of  Madras,  under  general  Harris.  In  the  mean  tinie,Tfp- 
poo  passed  his  own  frontier,  on  the  6th  of  March,  to  encounter  general  Stoart ; 
bat  though  the  sultan's  troops,  were  three  times  fhe  number  of  the  British, 
tiie  latter  were  niotorioos.  Tippoo,  after  this  defeat,  retreated  to  Seringapa- 
tarn,  from  whence  he  marched  again,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  attack  gene* 
ral  Harris,  bwt  with  no  better  success  than  berore ;  on  which  be  returned  once 
more  to  his  capital,  where  he  made  active  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  The  British  commander  having  encamped  at  a  short  distance  from 
Seringapatam,  on  the  6th  of  April,  began  the  necessary  operations  fhr  the 
siege ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  he  was  joined  by  the  army  fh>m 
Bombay.  An  overture  of  peace  was  now  made  to  the  suhan,  who  required 
time  for  consideration,  hoping  by  that  means  to  delay  the  siege  till  Zemaon 
Shah,  upon  whose  assistance  he  relied,  should  arrive  from  the  north  of  India. 

General  Harris,  perceiving  the  object  of  the  chief,  resolved  to  attack  the 
city  without  loss  of  time.  The  batteries  were  accordiogfy  opened  on  the  last 
day  of  April,  and,  by  the  3d  of  the  following  months  an  opening  was  made  in 
the  wall,  sufficient  to  warrant  an  assault.  On  this  occasion,  a  new  stratagem 
was  had  recourse  to;  and  it  was  resolved^  contrary  to  the  ordinary  practice 
in  warm  climates,  to  commence  the  attack  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  the 
garrison  would  be  In  a  manner  off  their  guard.  The  troops  intended  to  be 
employed  in  this  service,  were  accordingly  stationed  In  the  trenches  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  May ;  and,  a  littTe  after  noon,  they 
moved  onward  under  major-general  Baird.  Having  crossed  die  rocky  bed 
of  the  Gavery,  notwithstanAnjp  a  heavy  fire,  they  passed  the  glacis  and 
ditch,  after  which  they  immediately  began  to  ascend  the  breaches  of  the 
ffanssebray  and  nunparts  of  the  forts,  surmounting  every  difficulty  with  the 
greatest  bravery.  The  noise  at  first  rather  excited  the  curiosity  than  the 
rears  of  the  sultan,  who  had  but  lately  relieved  the  guard ;  after  taking  a 
slight  view,  therefore,  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where  all  appeared  tranquil,  he 
retired  again  to  his  palace,  but  was  soon  called  out  once  more  by  the  shoots 
of  his  troops,  and  the  firing  of  the  artillery.  On  ieaming  what  had  happened, 
Tippoo  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  took  bis  station  near  one  of 
the  gates,  where  he  M\,  in  the  vain  effort  to  save  his  palace  and  capital.  Aa 
hnmense  booty  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  captors,  while  the  conquered  territories 
were  divided  between  the  India  Company,  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  the 
Mahrattas.  Some  districts  of  Mysore,  however,  were  assigned  to  Maha 
llajah  Kishenna  Waddiar,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  conntry, 
which  appointment,  the  resalt  of  sagacious  policy,  ga^e  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Hindoos,  without  tnereasing  their  power. 

Durina  those  eventful  changes  in  the  east,  the  French  army  in  Egypt  expe- 
rienced incessant  fatigue ;  for  the  Mamelukes,  though  ignorant- of  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  warfkre,  kept  the  invaders  of  their  country  in  continual  alarm, 
by  the  suddenness  of  their  attacks,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements. 

The  two  principal  chiels,  Ibrahim  and  Morad  Bey,  were  defeated  in  several 
actions,  and  driven  into  the  Desert,  yet  they  had  sufficient  resources  to  enable 
them  to  harass  the  French  troops,  nnmbers  of  whom  were  cut  off*  by  the  Incur* 
sions  of  the  Arabs,  while  many  fell  rictims  to  the  plague.  Buonaparte,  how- 
ever, persevered  in  his  design  of  rendering  Egypt  a  permanent  portion  of  the 
Frenoh  empire,  witli  which  view  he  formed  an  institute  at  Cairo,  and  esta- 
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lilishod  a  number  of  regnlatioosj  oivil  ai  well  as  military.  To  iog:ratiato 
hiiDself  with  the  people,  he  professed  the  greatest  veneration  for  Bf  abomet* 
aod  on  every  occasion  referred  to  the  Koran,  as  his  aathority  for  the  mea» 
sores  be  adopted,  and  the  mission  which  he  pretended  to  have  reoeived.  In 
an  address  to  the  ioianms  and  chiefs  of  the  Mossnlman  faiUi,  Buonaparte  had 
the  boldness  to  say,  *'  Is  there  a  man  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  all  my  opera* 
tions  are  conducted  by  destiny  !  Instruct  the  inhabitants,  that  ever  since  the 
world  has  existed,  it  was  written,  that  after  haviog  overcome  the  enemies  of 
Islamism,  and  destroyed  the  cross,  I  should  come  from  the  farthest  parts  of 
the  west,  to  fulfil  the  task  which  has  been  imposed  upon  me.  Make  them 
see,  that,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Koran,  in  more  than  twenty  passages, 
that  which  has  happened  was  foreseen,  and  that  which  shall  take  place  has 
also  been  explained ;  let  those  then,  whom  the  fear  of  our  arms  aioae  pre- 
vents from  pronouncing  imprecations,  now  chan|;e  their  dispositions,  for,  in 
oflTering  prayers  to  heaven  against  us,  they  solicit  their  own  condemnation ; 
let  the  true  believer  then  present  vows  for  our  success.  I  could  call  to 
account  each  individual  among  yon  for  the  most  secret  sentiments  of  his 
heart;  for  I  know  every  thing,  even  that  which  you-never  communicated  to 
any  person ;  aod  the  day  will  come  when  all  the  world  shall  witness,  that,  aa 
I  act  in  consequence  of  orders  from  above,  human  elTorts  are  of  no  avail 
against  me.*' 

But  this  pretence  to  divine  authority,  though  accompanied  by  the  assumption 
of  the  %;enerated  name  of  All.  could  not  impose  upon  the  people  whose  favour  it 
was  intended  to  propitiate.  The;iitoation  of  the  French  became  every  day  mora 
perilous,  particularly  on  the  side  of  Syria,  where  the  pacha  Achmet  D'Jenar 
was  known  to  be  collecting  magazines,  aod  preparing  for  hostile  operations. 
Buonaparte,  therefore,  resolved  to  march  against  this  chief,  and  accordingly 
set  out  from  Cairo,  at  the  head  often  thousand  men,  in  five  divisions;  while 
the  heavy  artillery  was  transported  by  sea.  El  Arisoh,  Gaaa,  and  Jaffa,  fell 
in  rapid  succession  before  this  force ;  but,  at  the  latter  place,  Napoleon 
covered  himself  with  eternal  infamy,  by  causing  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred captives  to  be  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Yet  this  barbarian,  in  a  let- 
ter to  D'Jenar,  had  the  effrontery  to  say,  **  As  God  grants  me  victory,  I  will, 
like  him,  be  clement  and  merciful,  not  only  towards  the  people,  but  towards 
their  rulers."  The  object  of  this  epistle  was,  to  prevail  upon  the  pacha  to 
abandon  the  Mamelukes  and  English,  in  which  case  the  writer  promised  to 
take  him  into  favour.  But  the  old  chief  was  not  to  be  doped  by  the  deoep- 
tive  arts  of  a  perfidious  enemy.  Relying  on  the  assistance  of  the  English 
and  Turks,  he  returned  a  defiance  to  the  French  commander ;  who  ordered 
his  army  to  advance,  and,  on  the  17th  of  March,  they  reached  the  river,  which 
runs  close  to  the  walls  of  Acre.  A  bridge  being  formed  in  the  night,  all  the 
troops  passed  over  the  next  day,  and,  on  ascending  the  heights,  to  their  great 
mortification,  they  beheld  the  English  colours  flying  in  the  harbour. 

This  squadron  was  commanded  by  sir  William  Sidney  Smith,  with  whom, 
as  a  volunteer,  happened  to  be  associated  colonel  Phelippeaux,  a  French 
royalist,  who  had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  Buonaparte,  but  of  opposite 
principles.  These  ofiicers,  who  arrived  at  Acre  only  two  days  before  the 
French,  by  their  presence  encouraged  the  pacha  to  defend  his  capital,  which 
at  first  he  was  inclined  to  abandon  as  ui^tenable.  Fortunately,  at  this  crisis, 
the  English  seised,  on  the  coast,  seven  transports  laden  with  ammunition,  and 
the  artillery  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Acre ;  which  capture  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  city  and  annoy  the  enemy.  The  operations  for  the  siege,  however, 
went  actively  on,  and.  the  trenches  were  opened  on  the  20th,  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  from  the  walls;  but  as  the  assailants  were 
deficient  in  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  they  made  but  little  impression  on  the 
place.  The  principal  attack  was  made  upon  a  tower,  in  which  a  breach  was 
at  length  effected,  and  the  counterscarp  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  springing  of  a  mine.  An  assault,  therefore,  was  now  resolved  upon ; 
but  the  attempt  failed,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiers  fell,  together  with 
some  oflBcers  of  rank.  This  repulse  so  elated  the  pacha,  that  he  dispersed  fir- 
mans among  the  Arabian  chiefs,  urging  them  to  fall  upon  the  common  enemy 
of  their  faith.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  besiegers  still  carried  on  their  opera* 
26.  4o 
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Hmis  with  onremitted  vigilance ;  and,  encooraged  by  the  temporary  departure 
of  the  English  ships,  ti^hich  were  obliged  to  put  to  sea  in  consequence  of  the 
weather,  they  advanced  to  the  conntersearp,  part  of  which  was  blown  op, 
and  a  lodgment  made  in  the  town  wall,  whepce  they  proceeded  to  nndeiTnino 
the  tower,  to  increase  the  breach.  The  retnm  of  the  squadron,  however. 
Invigorated  the  troops  within  the  town,  and,  on  the  7tb,  the  British  marines 
and  seamen,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turks,  made  a  sally,  in  which  the 
besiegers  lost  several  men.  About  this  time,  the  attention  of  Buonaparte 
Was  oalled  off  by  the  appearance  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  approach  of  an  army 
fipom  Damascus.  A  battle  ensued  near  mount  Tabor,  m  which  the  French 
were  victorious ;  and,  after  burning  a  number  of  villages,  their  commander 
returned  again  to  the  works  before  Aore,  where  the  siege  was  resumed  with 
new  vigour.  The  garrison,  however,  proved  equally  active ;  and  though  a 
great  loss  was  sustained  in  the  fall  of  colonel  Phelippeaux,  no  relaxation 
took  place  in  consequence  of  it,  for  even  when  the  French  obtained  an  addi* 
tion  of  heavy  artillery,  and  began  immediately  to  batter  in  breach,  the 
Ttarks  and  tKeir  allies  fought  them  desperately,  both  above  ground  and  in 
tiieir  snbterraneons  works.  Buonaparte  repeatedly  changed  his  plan  of 
Operations ;  but  being  foiled  in  atl  his  attempts,  he  became  Infuriated,  and 
so  regardless  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  that  the  dead  served  as  a  rampart  to 
the  survivors.  On  receiving  a  supply  of  powder  fropi  Gaza,  the  tower  and 
eartaliD  were  again  battered,  and  the  latter  fell;  upon  which,  Napoleon 
Impaired  thither,  and  ordered  a  new  assault.  The  grenadiers  accordingly 
fashed  forward,  and  two  hundred  of  them  actually  entered  the  town  through 
the  aperture ;  but  their  progress  was  soon  arrested  by  the  English  and  Turks, 
who  attacked  them  so  fiercely,  that  they^  made  a  hasty  retreat,  general  Ram- 
band,  who  led  them,  being  killed,  and  his  coadjutor,  Lasnes,  wounded. 

Buonaparte,  maddened  by  these  repeated  disasters,  resolved  to  haaard  a 
new  assault ;  but  the  troops  who  were  ordered  out  for  the  service,  refused  to 
mount  the  fatal  breaeb  over  the  putrid  bodies  of  their  nnburied  conntrymen. 
Another  body  of  grenadiers  then  nndertoek  the  post  of  honour,  but  on  advan- 
cing, they  found  their  farther  progress  impeded  by  three  lines  of  defence;  a 
farious  combat  then  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  repulse  of  the  French,  who 
lost  several  more  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  men.  In  proportion  as  the 
troops  relaxed  in  their  efforts,  and  the  capture  of  Acre  became  doubtful,  the 
eo'untenanoe  of  Buonaparte  displayed  the  war  of  passions  which  raged  in  his 
mind.  To  increase  his  chagrin,  he  received  alarming  intelligence  from  Cairo, 
where  the  plague  had  already  carried  off  seven  hundred  men,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  French  troops  were  in  daily  expectation  of  being  overpowered  by 
tlie  Mamelukes,  Turks,  and  Arabs.  In  this  emergency,  Napoleon,  after  having 
besieged  Aore  near  ten  weeks,  was  under  the  necessity  of  evacuating  his 
lines,  and  eomnieneing  his  retreat ;  buft,  previous  to  bis  departure,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  boasted  of  the  exploits  they  had 
aehfeFved,  and  eoneluded  by  saying,  "  In  a  few  days  more,  you  might  have 
seised  the  paicha  in  the  midst  of  his  ]palace ;  however,  at  this  critical  season, 
the  capture  of  Acre  Is  not  worth  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose." 

'  On  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  he  found  that  the  Tories,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen 
thousand  men,  had  landed  at  Alexandria,  to  which  place  tL*ey  were  about  to 
lliy  siege.  Buonaparte,  upon  this  intelligence,  immediately  pot  his  troops  in 
motion,  and  marched  towards  Aboukir,  where  the  Turks  were  strongly 
entrenched.  A  dreadfhl  battle  was  here  fought,  on  the  25th  of  Joly,  in  which 
the  Frenoh  were  victors,  Mustapha  Facha,  the  Ottoman  general,  being  among 
the  prisoners,  while  all  his  soldiers  were  either  destroyed  or  taken. 
'  This  achievement  obfiterated  the  painful  impression  made  by  the  discom- 
fitnre  before  Acre ;  but,  instead  of  completing  fte  conquest  of  Egypt,  the 
J^ench  commander  suddenly  embarked  at  Alexandria,  and,  on  the  l6Ui  of 
October,  reached  Paris.  Another  revolution  was  the  consequence  of  his  arri- 
1^1,  for,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  senate  being  forcibly  dissolved  by  Uie 
soldiers,  a  new  government  was  instituted,  consisting  of  three  consuls,  of 
whom  Buonaparte  was  the  chief. 
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CHAP.  LXXIX. 

George  III.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1800. 

BuoNAPA«TE,  having  now  attained  the  sopremo  aathority  in  Franoe,  for  bit 
two  eolleagoes  were  mere  ciphers,  began  bis  career  of  sovereignty  by  enter* 
lag  into  negotiations  for  peaoe,  not  with  any  real  design  to  aocomplisli  that 
object,  but  obviously  for  tbeporpese  of  throwing  the  odium  arising  from  the 
eontinnance  of  hostilities  npon  the  allies.  The  attempts  of  the  first  consul  to 
draw  the  coart  of  Vienna  into  a  separate  treaty,  having  failed,  he  next  applied, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way,  ta  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  letter,  not 
addressed,  according  to  the  osoal  eticpiette,  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
but  to  bis  miuesty,  with  direetions  that  it  should  be  delivered  Into  bis  own 
hand.  In  this  epistle,  Buonaparte  said,  "  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French 
nation,  to  occnpy  the  first  magistraoy  of  the  republic,  1  think  it  proper,  on  enter* 
ing  into'  office,  to  make  a  direct  communication  of  it  lo  yont  majesty.  Th^ 
war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  mast  it 
be  eternal  \  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  ?  How  can  the 
two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Burope,  powerful  and  strong  beyond  what 
their  safety  and  independence  reifaire,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatnessi 
the  benefits  of  oommerca,  internal  pfosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families! 
How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  thai  peace  is  of  the  first  necessity,  as  well  as 
of  the  first  glory?  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your 
majesty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering 
it  happy.  Your  majesty  will  only  see  in  this  overture,  my  sincere  desire  to 
oontribttte  efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a 
step,  speedy,  entirely  ooofidential,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms,  which, 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  disgnlse  the  dependenoe  of  feeble  states,  prove,  only^ 
in  those  that  are  strong,  the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  each  othtr.  France 
and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still,  for  a  long  time,  to  tho 
Injury  of  all  other  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  own  exhaustion ;  bat  I 
will  ventore  to  say,  that  the  fate  of  all  oivilized  states  is  attaobed  to  Uie  ter- 
mination of  a  war  which  has  convulsed  the  whole  world.'' 

This  bombastioand  indefinite  oommunieat ion  was  answered  by  lord  Grenf> 
vllle,  in  a  lonr  note  addressed  to  Talleyrand,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs ;  in  whiob  his  majesty  stated,  that, "  he  could  not  place  bis  reliance  on 
the  mere  renewal  of  general  professions  of  pacific  dispositions  ;  since  similar 
professions  had  been  repeatedly  held  out  by  all  those  who  had  successively 
directed  the  resources  of  France  to  the  destruction  of  Europe." 

But  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  this  spirited  reply,  was  that  which 
recommended  the  **  establishment  of  that  dynasty  of  princes,  which  had  pre* 
served  to  the  French  nation,  for  so  many  ages,  prosperity  at  home,  and  cent 
sideratfon  and  respect  abroad."  Yet  it  was  observed,  that,  "  however  desir- 
able such  an  event  might  be  for  that  country,  and  the  whole  world,  his 
majesty  did  not  limit,  to  its  accomplishment,  the  possibility  of  a  snre  and 
solid  pacification ;  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  prescribe  either  the  form  of  goveror 
ment,  or  the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  t 
great  and  powerful  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  consulting  only  the  secari^ 
of  his  own  dominions,  and  those  of  his  allies,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  ]S«rop«^ 
he  would  seice  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  concerting  the  means  of  a 
general  pacification ;  but,  as  at  present  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining 
that  object,  it  remained  for  him  only  to  pursue,  with  other  powers,  those 
exertions  of  jost  and  defensive  war,  which  his  solicitude  for  the  happiness  of 
his  subjects  would  not  permit  him  to  continne  beyond  the  necessity  in  whipb 
it  originated,  nor  to  terminate  it  on  any  other  grounds  than  those  calculated 
to  insure  them  the  enjoyment  of 'their  tranquillity,  constitution,  and  inde* 
pendenoe." 

Talleyrand  quickly  gave  a  rejoinder  to  this  note,  and  retorted  upon  the  allies 
the  charge  of  having  provoked  hostilities.  The  French  repoblic,  aoeording  to 
this  declaration,  bad  uniformly  been  distinguished  by  the  most  placable  sen* 
timents,  and  so  far  from  having  any  inclination  to  conquest,  she  had  evinced 
ber  love  of  peace,  and  her  respect  for  the  independence  of  all  governments. 
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In  coDolnsioDy  the  propo8»l  for  a  negotiation  was  repeated,  and  plenlpo- 
tentiarieB  were  invitea  to  repair  to  some  conYenient  town  on  the  frontieri, 
for  tbe  pnrpose  of  eflfeoting  a  pacification.  Lord  Grenville,  however,  in  the 
name  of  his  majestv,  again  declined  accepting  a  proposal  to  treat  separately 
from  his  allies ;  and  thns  tbe  correspondence  ended. 

The  British  parliament  was  at  this  time  sitting,  and,  on  tbe  23d  of  Janaarj, 
1800,  a  message  was  sent  by  his  majesty  to  both  bouses,  accompanying  the 
papers  which  bad  so  recently  passed  between  the  two  governments.  When 
the  sabjeet  came  noder  discussion,  lord  Orenville,  in  moving  the  address, 
went  into  a  long  and  able  examination  of  the  causes  and  objects  of  the  war, 
which  last,  he  said,  could  not  be  attained  by  reljing  upon  the  insidious  propo* 
sals  of  the  chief  consul,  whose  whole  career  was  marked  by  crime  and  per- 
fidy. The  duke  of  Bedford  proposed  an  amendment,  in  a  speech  replete 
with  invective  against  ministers,  who  were  accused  of  deliberately  wishing  to 
retard  peace,  with  the  sole  view  of  restoring  monarchy  in  France.  In  the 
lower  house,  Mr.  Fox  boldly  echoed  what  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand  had 
asserted,  that  the  French  were  not  the  aggressors  in  the  war.  The  same 
great  orator  recommended  conciliation,  because,  as  he  thought.  Napoleon 
was  really  deriroos  of  peace,  to  crown  his  glory ; '  and  chiefly  because  France 
atood  Jn  need  of  repose,  to  repair  her  losses.  These  arguments,  however, 
failed  to  make  an  impression  on  either  assembly,  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  was  supported  by  increased  majorities. 

The  secession  of  tbe  opposition  leaders  from  their  public  duty,  rendered 
the  history  of  parliament  at  this  period  rather  barren  in  thje  display  of  elo- 
ouence.  The  most  important  subject  which  came  under  coosidenition  during 
tne  session,  was  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  the  preceding 
year,  tbe  attempt  made  to  carry  the  measure  through  tbe  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, fhiled ;  but,  at  the  opening  of  the  present,  the  whole  plan  of  the  anion 
was  adopted  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature  in  that  kingdom.  On  the 
31st  of  April,  the  momentous  topic  was  brought  forward  for  discussion  in  the 
British  parliament;  and  though  tbe -union  was  strenuously  opposed  by  earl 
Fitswilliam  and  lord  Holland,  in  tbe  upper  house,  and  by  Orey,  Sheridan,  and 
Lanrenoe,  in  the  lower ;  the  bill  was  carried,  and,  on  tbe  2d  of  July  received 
the  royal  assent  The  session  closed  on  the  2&th  of  tbe  same  month,  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  union,  and  other  points  of  national 
interest,  were  noticed,  but  without  any  allusion  to  the  intended  operations 
of  the  cabinet. 

The  distressing  scarcity  of  com,  at  this  period,  occasioned  some  legisla* 
tive  enactments,  little  adapted  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor :  but  the  apint 
of  charity,  and  the  influence  of  example,  amply  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
tiie  laws,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  whose  patience, 
under  the  hea%y  privations  which  tliey  had  to  endure,  was  most  praiseworthy. 

Among  the  domestic  occurrences  of  the  vear,  the  most  remarkable  related 
to  his,  majesty ;  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  narrowly  escaped 
being  shot,  in  Hyde  Park.  While  inspecting  the  troops,  a  ball  was  dis- 
charged from  the  ranks,  which  wounded  a  young  man  who  was  present 
as  a  spectator ;  but  this  circumstance,  at  the  time,  was  attributed  to  acci- 
dent On  the  same  evening,  however,  the  royal  family  went  to  Drorj^-Lane 
theatre,  and  just  as  tbe  king  entered  his  box,  a  man  stood  up  in  the  pit,  and 
deliberately  levelling  a  pistol,  discharged  it  at  tbe  king,  when  two  slugs  pro- 
viduntially  passed  over  his  head,  and  did  no  injury.  The  horror  conceived  at 
this  abominable  attempt  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  assassin  was  secured, 
and  underwent  several  examinations,  when  it  apppeared  that  his  name 
was  Hatfield,  and  that  he  had  served  in  the  guards,  under  the  duke  of  York, 
at  Valenciennes,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head.  Of  bis 
insanity  there  could  be  no  doubt,  though  his  trial  took  place  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  he  was  acquitted  on  that  account,  but  was  ordered  to  be  detained 
custody  for  life. 

From  the  internal  concerns  of  Britain,  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  state  of  tbe  continent,  where  new  scenes  were  now  about  to  be  developed, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  France. 
Buonaparte,  while  he  alfected  the  desire  to  restore  peace,  was  aotaalty 
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wnplojred  io  preparing  for  warlike  operations,  on  a  most  exiens We  scale,  in 
-order  to  oonsolidate  and  enlarge  bis  power.  Every  thing  now  appeared  mili- 
tary, and  all  the  popular  forms  of  the  repablican  system  were  abandoned. 
The  first  consol  endeayoared  to  bring  over  the  royalists  and  priests  to  his 
«ide.  With  the  same  hypocrisy  which  had  characterized  his  proceedings  iii 
Bgypt,  he  now  caused  the  chnrches  to  be  opened  for  pnblic  worship,  and  a 
pompons. fa neral  service  to  be  celebrated  in  bononrofthe  late  pope.  Thus 
the  sealons  Mussolman  was  now  become  a  pious  Catholic ;  and  he  who  had 
professed  his  reverence  for  the  prophet  of  Islamism,  was,  all  at  once,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  a  dutiful  son  of  the  church.  But  these  arts  could  not  impose 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  five  western  departments,  where  new  disturbances 
arose,  of  a  nature  so  serious,  as  to  require  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to 
pot  them  down.  Alarmed  at  the  strong  measures  which  the  new  government 
had  adopted,  the  insurgents  of  Britany  proposed  an  accommodation,  and 
the  terms  were  accordingly  settled  at  Montauban.  The  troops  then  entered 
the  department  of  Morbihan,  where,  though  the  royalists  in  arms  amounted 
to  forty  thousand,  they  soon  separated,  and  returned  to  their  rural  occupa- 
tions. Louis  de  Frott6,  a  gentleman  of  Lower  Normandy,  and  a  few  followers, 
atiil  held  oot ;  but  being  unsupported,  they  also  surrendered,  and,  by  a  bar^ 
barooa  poliey,  were  put  to  death,  meeting  their  fate  with  extraordinary  reso- 
lotion,  and  refusing  to  be  blindfolded. 

But  though  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  insurrection,  he 
could  not  appease  the  disquietude  of  those  who  felt  an  intense  anxiety  respect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  army  of  Egypt ;  and  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  abandoned 
there,  loaded  him  with  execrations.  While  those  unhappy  men  were  perishing 
by  fatigue,  disease,  and  the  sword,  the  Turks  assembled  in  great  numbers  at 
Oasa,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Desert  Though  Kleber,  who  had  been 
left  in  command  by  Buonaparte,  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  from  the 
Mussulmans,  he  was  under  great  concern  about  the  means  of  quitting  a 
country,  which,  without  considerable  reinforcements,  he  knew  it  was  impos- 
sible to  defend  against  the  English.  In  this  embarrassment,  he  sent  two 
ofllcers  to  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  order  to  negotiate  the  conditions  on  which 
Egypt  should  be  evacuated.  At^this  critical  moment,  the  Ottoman  army 
appeared  before  the  fortress  of  £1  Arisch,  then  possessed  by  the  French,  but 
whioh,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  surrendered  to  the  allied  forces.  This  event 
brought  the  treaty  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and,  by  it,  an  armistice  was  agreed 
open  for  three  months,  during  which  the  French  were  to  embark  for  their 
own  country,  in  transports,  under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  British  government  refused  to  sanction  this  conven- 
tion, on  the  plea  that  sir  Sidney  had  no  authority  to  act  as  he  did,  and  enjoin- 
ing him  not  to  consent  to  the  return  of  the  French  army  to  France,  or  to 
tbeir  capitulating  in  any  other  manner  than  as  prisoners  of  war. 

When  Kleber  /eceived  this  disagreeable  intelligence,  he  published  an 
address  to  his  troops,  in  which  he  accused  the  English  of  perfidy ;  and,  with- 
out delay,  marched  to  attack  the  Turks,  over  whom  he  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, at  Heliopolis,  on  the  20th  of  March.  On  the  following  day,  the  pacha 
of  IJpper  Egypt,  in  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  Ottomans,  was  also  defeated 
at  Belbeis,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  grand  Turkish  army  abandoned  all 
their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery,  and  returned  to  Syria.  The  French  now 
repaired  to  Cairo,  Which  they  recaptured  without  difliculty,  and  voon  after 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Murad  Bey.  But  the  pleasure  which  this  important 
alliance  afforded,  was  sadly  clouded  by  the  fate  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  assassinated  at  the  insti^'ation,  as  was  stated,  of  the  Aga  of  the 
janissaries.  Kleber  was  succeeded  by  Menou,  who  had  lately  married  a 
native  of  Egypt,  adopted  the  name  of  Abdallah,  and  profess(Kl  himself  a 
Mahometan. 

In  Europe,  the  campaign  opened  this  spring  with  a  propisiog  appearance 
of  success  to  the  Imperialists,  whose  numerical  force  in  Lombardy,  Tuscany, 
and  Piedmont,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men ;  while  that 
of  the  French,  under  Massena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  did  not  exceed 
forty-five  thousand.  The  Austrian  general  Melas  left  Milan  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Aprils  and,  after  defeating  Soult  at  the  fiochetta,  invested  Oenoai  on 
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the  land  side,  ^bile  adminU  Keith  blockaded  Uio  karfafoar  with  aft 
sqaadroD.  On  the  30th,  a  gcDeral  attack  wa9  made  opon  the  city,  wUoh.waa  ae 
vigoroosljr  defended^  that  the  besiegers  gave  ap  the  attempt;  and  the.  plaea 
held  oat  till  the  4th  of  Jane,  when  the  garrison  Gig[)itala{ed  on  bonoiirable 
terms.  This  acquisiUooy  howe?er,  cost  the  victors  dear,  for  BoonapartB^ 
pQttiDg  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  army  of  reserve,  aad  calling  in  all  the  dis- 
posable forces  he  could  collect  in  his  way*  suddenly  entered  Italy,  wliere  he 
made  himself  master  of  several  strong  posts»  particularly  Pavia,  in  which  ctty 
be  found  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  cannon  and  military  stores.  MeJas  was 
at  this  time  in  Piedmont,  having  left  the  management  of  the  operations  before 
Genoa,  to  general  Ott.  The  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  consul  eon* 
vinced  him  at  once  of  his  error  and  his  danger.  He  lost  no  time  in  ordering 
tbe  siege  to  be  raised,  aod  the  army  to  join  him  with  all  speed ;  but  when  the 
despatch  arrived,  the  capitulation  was  s^ed»  and  the  released  soldiers  of 
the  French  were  left  at  liberty  to  join  their  conntrymen.  The  Imperial  geae*> 
ral  now  hastened  to  obey  the  injunction  he  had  received  from  bis  oooiimander*^ 
in-chief;  but,  on  the  9th  of  June,  he  was  attacked  at  Montebello  by  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  under  Lasnes,  and,  after  an  obstisali 
couflict,  which  lasted  several  hours,  the.Austrians  were  routed  with  a  great 
slaughter,  aod  tbe  loss  of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory  was  only 
the  prelude  to  oue  still  more  important  and  decisive.  After  numerons  akir* 
mishes,  the  Anstrians  were  driven  across  the  Bormida;  nptwithstiuiding 
which,  Melas,  having  succeeded  in  collecting  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
army,  determined  to  risk  a  general  battle.  Accordingly,  the  Imperialists 
having  passed  -the  river  in  three  divisions,  that  of  the  right  ascended  the 
bank,  while  tl;e  centre  followed  tbe  great  road  leading  to  MarengOi  aod  the 
left  moved  towards  Castel  Ceriolo.  The  action  began  at  seven  in  the  morn-» 
ing  of  tbe  I4th  of  June,  and  the  attack  was  supported  by  one  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery :  while  frequent  charges  of  horse  and  infantry  took  place,  in  which 
the  sabre  and  bayonet  were  used  indiscriminately.  Bertbier,  perceiving  the 
design  of  the  enemy,  brought  up  the  centre  and  vanguard  of  the  FriMeh  army 
to  withstand  tbe  repeated  and  impetuous  assaults  of  tbe  Austriana;  Boona* 
parte  at  the  same  time  riding  along  the  ranks  to  encourage  his  troops,  who  fre* 
quently  retreated,  and  were  again  brought  up  to  encounter  fresh  charges.  For 
several  hours  the  advantage  was  with  the  assailants,  who  made  a  nwnber  of 
prisoners,  and  took  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  But  tbe  victory  being  yet  waver* 
Ing,  Melas  resolved  to  decide  it  by  one  bold  evolution.  Having  assembled 
fen  thousand  infantry,  supported  by  a  body  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  he  rushed 
into  the  plain,  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  who  gave  way  instantly, 
and  fell  into  confusion.  General  Victor,  fearing  a  total  route,  sounded  a 
retreat,  which  made  the  Austrians  redouble  >heir  exertions,  in  full  confix 
dence  of  having  gained  the  Iday.  Napoleon  was  now  in  despair,  and  declared 
that  he  was  determined  to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle ;  which  he  probably 
would  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  Dessaix,  who  had  but  just  arrived  from 
Egypt,  and  commanded  the  reserve. 

Perceiving  about  four  in  tbe  afternoon,  that  the  army  was  retreating,  be 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and>  ordering  a  charge  to  be  beatea« 
advanced  against  the  pursuing  enemy,  who  were  utterinfp  shouts  of  triumph* 
Though  twice  repulsed  and  dismounted,  Dessaix  rushed  into  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  and,  by  his  example,  recalled  the  ^main  body  to  a  fresh  stand,  as  well 
as  the  coonterguard,  both  horse  and  foot.  At  this  critical  moment,  after  hav- 
ing his  horse  killed  under  him,  he  received  a  musket  shot,  which  deprived 
him  of  life  almost  immediately,  and  his  last  words  were,  that  be  only  regretted 
having  done  nothing  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  posterity.  Tbia  modest 
sentence,  however,  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  satellites  of  Buonaparte, 
into  a  fulsome  compliment  on  tbe  first  consul,  whose  name  never  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  dying  hero.  General  Kellerman,  now  attackodJMm  Imperial 
cavalry,  and  having  thrown  it  into  confusion,  broke  tbe  &r»i  line  of  tbe  Aos* 
trians,  which  then  fell  back  upon  the  second.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  way, 
both  advanced,  and  endeavoured  with  the  bayonet  to  restore  the  fortune  of 
the  day ;  but  at  this  time  the  whole  of  the  French  army  had  rallied,  and  a 
division  of  the  AnstrianSi  amounting  to  six  thousand  mea,  being  aarroondeds 
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HA6  dowp iMr  amt.  Yet  M  tfaereviiU  r«iii«lBed.  firm  and  entire,  a  third  line 
of  iniuitry,  Lasnes,  at  the  head  of  the  eonsalar  guard,  aapported  by  the 
artillery  and  cavalry,  oader  Mnnnont  and  Murat,  with  Bestterea»  who  led 
tko  hone  grenadiers,  soon  pieroed  and  threw  it  into  disorder,  in  oonseqaenoo 
of  which  the  root  becaoio  general. 

The  loss  of  the  Aostriana  upon  this  oocasion,  has  been  estimated  at  set en-f 
teen  tboniand  men^of  whom  BC^en  tbonsaad  were  taken  prisoners;  while 
that  of  the  Freneh,  if,  their  own  statement  is  to  be  credited,  amoonted  to  no 
more  than  ffre  4honsaad  in  icilled  and  woanded. 

The  resalt  of  the  battle  was,  the  cpnclnsion  of  a  trace  between  the  belUge« 
rents,  until  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Vienna ;  the  French,  in  the  mean 
lime,  being  put  in  possession  of  Genoa,  Urhino,  Ceta,  Coni,  Arena,  Turin, 
Tortona,  and  Alessandria.  Melas,  jehagrined  by  this  extraordinary  rcTorse 
of  fortnne,  now  retired  with  the  remains  of  his  forces  to  Mantua ;  while 
Boonaparte  hastened  u>  Paris,  leaving  the  oommand  of  the  array  to  Massena. 
-  While  the  French  were  overcoming  every  obstacle  in  Italy,  their  anna 
were  equally  victorious  in  Germmnv,  where  Moreau  acted  on  the  offensive* 
against  the  Austrian  field*marshal  Kray,  who  had  succeeded  the  gallant  arch- 
duke Charles.  On  the  3d  of  March,  the  Imperialists  were  attacked  at  Maes* 
kiroh  ;  bwt  the  assailants,  after  a  long  conflict,  were  repulsed  with  some  loss. 
ThOy  resomed  the  aetion  at  sunrlie,  and  oontinaed  the  battle  veryobsti* 
natelv  dorinff  the  greatest  part  of  the  day ;  when  victory  still  remained  unde- 
eided.  On  tne  0th  of  the  same  month,  the  combat  was  renewed  with  such 
extraordinary  fury  and  impetuosity,  that  the  Anslrians,  after  a  vigorous 
resistance,  abandoned  their  entrenchments,  and  retreated,  first  to  Biberach, 
and  next  to  Ulm. 

The  whole  circle  of  Snabia  was  now  exposed  to  the  French,  who  seleed^all  the 
maganines  that  had  been  collected  by  the  Imperialists,  and  made  themselves 
masten  of  Aogsbu rg,  Kempten;  and  Meningen.  Still  field*niarshal  Kray 
mnintained  his  position  at  Ulm,  to  dispossess  him  of  which,  Moreau  crossed 
the  Banabe,  and  attacked  the  troops  of  general  Starray,  who  was  advantai- 
geously  posted  at  Blenheim.  Here  the  Anstrians  experienced  another 
discomfiture ;  in  consequence  of  which,  general  Kray  instantly  broke  up  his 
eaaip,  and  retreated  into  Franconla.  Moreau,  however,  pursued,  and  came 
op  with  the  fugitives  at  Neoboorg,  where,  on  the  8th  of  July,  another  action 
was  fought,  and  a  fipcsh  defeat  ensued.  The  victors  then  entered  Bavaria,  and 
established  their  head-quarters  at  Munich ;  where,  while  they  were  preparing 
for  new  achievements,  the  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  armistice  that  bad  been  concluded  in  Italy,  was  ex- 
tended to  Germany. 

A  negotiation  now  took  place,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were  actually 
agreed  npon  at  Paris;  but  when  tlie  emperor  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the 
trvaty,  be  Imnoorably  refused  to  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  his  ally, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Buonaparte,  on  the  other  hand*  was  obstinately 
bent  upoa  coneUiding  a  peace  with  Austria  alone ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
anniatice  terminated.  A  new  truce  was  then  solicited  on  the  part  of  the  Impo-, 
rial  eabinet,  for  which,  however,  it  was. compelled  to  make  some  homiliatinc: 
sacrifices,  by  giving  op  Philipsborg,  Ulm,  and  Ingoldstadt.  The  French 
took  further  advantage  of  the  circnmstance,  by  seising  Leghorn,  and  storm* 
ing  Areszo,  at  which  latter  place,  all  the  inhabitants  foood  in  arms  were 
mmssaored. 

At  length,  a  convention  was  agreed  npon,  and  the  plenipotentiaries 
issembled  atLoneville;  batvrijpile  the  negotiations  were  going  on,  another 
rupture  of  the  armistice  occurred,  and  both  powers  began  to  put  their  forces 
in  motion  for  a  winter  campaign.  The  French:  geotral  Augereao  passed  the 
Rhine,  while  Macdonald,  who  was  in  the  Grisons,  made  preparations  for 
erossing  the  Alps  into  Italy ;  and  Moreav,  at  the  tead  of  a  larger  army  than 
be  had  yet  commanded,  marched  against  ^e  archduke  Charles,  who  was  now 
mt  the  head  of 'the  Imperial  forces..  The  prince,. so  for  from  declining,  was 
eager  for  the  combat,  and,  as  early  as  seioen.in  the  morziing,  the  two  armies 
eneoantered  each  other  on .  the  heiglits  of  Hohenlinden,  between  the  rivers 
Isor  and  Ion*    Varions  drcwiistanoes  oooonnred  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
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Aastriani;  and  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  preveotod  tbat  celerity' of  opomtiMM 
which  is  essential  to  a  combined  movement.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Imperialists  braved  the  storm  of  the  elements^  and  nished  on  thefr  enemies 
with  nnoommon  ardoar.  Moreaa,  who  had  anticipated  the  attaek,  ordered 
general  lUchepanse  to  assail  the  centre  column  of  the  Anstriaas  in  flank,  at 
tiie  very  moment  of  the  onset,  which  sadden  shock  prodnced  great  dtaorder ; 
and  the  left  wing  being  pierced  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  a  correspondent 
evolntion,  the  Imperiidists  were,  in  oonseqaence»  pot  to  the  rout  with  a  terri- 
ble slaughter,  leaving  behind  them  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eighteen 
thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  captives,  among  which  last  were  three* 
generals. 

This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  and  compelled  the  emperor 
to  sue  for  another  armistice,  which  ended  in  a  separate  peace,  on  mneh  mors 
dep^rading  terms  than  he  had  before  rejected ;  the  whole  bank  of-  the  Rhino 
being  ceded  to  the  victors,  who,  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria,  deposed  the 
^and  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  erected  that  state  into  a  kingdom,  by  the  name 
of  Etroria,  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Parma. 
.  While  France  was  thus  extending  its  conquests  and  inflnenoe  over 
the  continent,  England  reigned  paramount  on  the  ocean.  The  combined 
fleets  were  prevented  from  quitting  the  harbonr  of  Brest;  beddea  which, 
a  vigilant  blockade  was  kept  up  also  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adrintic 
This  superiority  was  productive  of  important  results.  The  island  of  Goree, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  taken  by  a  squadron  of  frigates,  without  oflt^riog 
anv  resistance;  Malta  capitulated  to  a  joint  naval  and  military  force,  after 
holding  out  two  years ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cura^oa  made  a  voluntary  aar- 
render  of  that  colony  to  a  single  ship  of  war.  Two  expeditions,  however, 
against  Spain,  were  unsuccessful.  The  first,  which  had  for  its  object  an 
attack  upon  Ferrol,  was  conducted,  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  by  admi* 
ral  Warren  and  general  Pnlteney.  After  landing,  and  gaining  poaseasion  of 
the  heights  which  overlook  the  town,  the  troops  were  suddenly  recalled,  and 
the  design  relinquished.  The  enterprises  against  Cadis,  undertaken  by  admi- 
ral lord  ICeith  and  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  proved  equally  abortive ;  owing 
partly  to  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather,  which  rendered  a  disembarkn- 
tion  impracticable ;  and  partly  also  to  the  raging  of  a  pestilential  disease,  so 
very  nearly  resembling  the  plague  in  its  dreadful  effects,  that  an  attack,  under  . 
such  circumstances,  would  have  been  impolitic  and  cruel  in  the  extreme. 

CHAP.  LXXX. 

George  III.  (continued.}— a.  d.'  18(H. 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  with  a  stormy  and  portontoaa  nspeot  opon 
Great  Britain ;  for  though  her  fleets  had  been  hitherto  victorious,  all  her  eflbrts 
to  deliver  the  continent  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  proved  fraitlesa,  and 
she  was  left  to  combat  with  that  colossal  power  single-handed.  The  defec- 
tion of  some  of  her  allies  was  marked  by  circnmstances  peculiarly  mortify- 
ing ;  and  those  states  which  had  received  profuse  subsidies,  to  enable  them  to 
secure  their  own  dominions,  were  among  the  first  to  injore  the  country  tbat 
had  befriended  them.  A  confederation  waa  also  formed,  to  remove  the  only 
bulwark  that  remained  to  check  the  torrent  of  Gallic  ambition ;  and,  in  a 
pitiful  spirit  of  jealousy,  the  northern  courts  associated,  for  the  avowed  par-  • 
pose  of  destroying  the  naval  superiority  of  England,  though,  had  the  design 
succeeded,  the  entirej*subjagation  of  Europe  mast  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  having  made  some  ineffectnal  resistance  to  tlie 
right  of  searching  trading  vessels  hf  British  ships  of  war,  the  emperor  of 
Russia  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  property  of  English  subjects  id  his  domi- 
nions. This  proceeding  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  the  arm^  neotralityy 
which  the  empress  Catharine  had  projected  at  the  close  of  the  American 


and,  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  all  nations,  but  particularly  to  the  kings  of 
Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  his  Imperial  muesty  deolared,  tbat  be 
Mould  employ  all  his  forces  to  maintain  the  liberty  oi  trade  and  navigatioBi 
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'  A  eoRTOBtloii  •ceordUi{;ly  ensued  between  the  fonr  powers,  by  which  they 
boend  themselves  to  equip  S4|aadroD8  for  the  mataal  proteetion  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  respective  coontries. 

The  British  i^OTcroment  was  not  inactive  on  this  occasion,  but  immediately 
eaosed  an  embargo  to  be  laid  opon  all  Rnssian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  ships ; 
while  those  belongini^  to  Prussia  were  not  mentioned.  At  the  same  time, 
the  most  vigoroos  preparations  were  made  to  flt  out  a  squadron  for  the  Bal- 
tic, where  it  was  ascertained  that  a  combined  fleet  of  eighty  sail  of  the  line 
was  about  to  be  eqoipped,  to  pass  the  Sound  in  support  of  the  alliance  that 
had  taken  place,  ki  the  beginning  of  March,  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker,  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  lord  Nelson  as  his  second,  sailed  from  Yarmouth 
roads,  for  the  North  Sea,  having  under  them  eighteen  line-of-batUe  ships,  and 
a  number  of  gun-boats  and  bomb- vessels. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival  of  this  force  in  the  Cattegat,  the  Danes 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Hamburg ;  whilst  the  Prussians  entered 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  But  these  triumphs  were  short-lived;  for  sir 
Hydp  Parker  having  been  refused  a  passage  through  the  Sound,  Imme- 
diately proceeded  to  hostilities.  After  anchoring  about  five  miles  from  the 
isle  of  Hoen,  the  admiral  surveyed  the  formidable  line  of  ships,  rafts,  gal- 
leys, fire-vessels,  and  gun-boats,  which  were  so  moored  as  to  oe  supported 
by  the  batteries  called  the  Crowns,  mounting  from  fifty  to  seventy  pieces  of 
eannon,  near  which  were  two  ships  of  seventy  guns  each,  and  a  large  frigate ; 
while  two  floating  batteries,  of  sizty-four-gons  each,  were  moored  on  the  flat, 
at  the  entrance  into  the  arsenal. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  had  volunteered  his  service  to  conduct  the  attack,  now 
shifted  bis  flag  from  the  St.  George  to  the  Elephant,  a  vessel  of  smaller 
sise ;  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  laying  the  buoys  in  the  channel.  When 
this  was  done,  the  detachment,  consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  with  fri- 
gates, bombs,  and  fire-sbips,  passed  in,  and  came  to  anchor.  The  next  morn- 
ing, April  2d,  the  vice-adroiral  made  signal  for  the  squadron  to  weigh,  and 
engage  the  Danish  line  of  defence,  which  amounted  to  six  sail  of  two  decks, 
eleven  floating  batteries,  and  one  bomb-ketch,  with  several  gun-vessels,  sup- 
ported by  the  land  batteries ;  while  four  ships  of  the  line  were  stationed  at 
the  month  of  the  harbour,  where  also  some  strong  works  had  been  thrown  up 
to  annoy  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the 
intrtoaey  of  the  navigation,  occasioned  two  of  the  largest  English  ships  to 
groood,  and  another  to  anchor.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  frigates  were 
greatiy  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  batteries,  and  captain  Rion,  who  com- 
manded that  division,  was  killed.  Notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the 
battie  was  fiercely  contested,  and  the  slaughter  on  both  sides  was  severe. 
The  action  began  a  littie  after  ten,  and  lasted  four  hours,  when  seventeen  of 
the  Danish  vessels,  being  the  whole  of  the  line  to  the  southward  of  the  Crown 
islands,  were  either  sunk,  burnt,  or  taken.  The  situation,  however,  of  the  vic- 
tors was  extremely  critical ;  for  the  principal  line  of  defence  within  the  har- 
bour remained  uninjured,  and  the  ships  which  were  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  could  not  possibly  be  brought  up  to  support  their  consorts.  Under 
these  drcnmstanoes.  Nelson  had  recourse  to  an  act  of  policy ;  and  despatched 
an  oAoer  on  shore,  with  a  letter  to  the  crown  prince,  offering  an  accommoda- 
tion, provided  the  firing  ceased ;  otherwise  ho  should,  he  siud,  be  compelled 
to  set  all  the  floating  batteries,  which  he  had  already  taken,  in  flames.  The 
prince  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  for  fourteen 
weeks,  daring  which,  the  treaty  called  the  armed  nentrality  was  to  be  sus- 
pended. ^  When  tl«e  disabled  vessels  were  refitted,  the  British  squadron, 
after  taking  out  some  of  the  guns  and  stores,  passed  over  the  shallows  into 
the  Baltic,  m  quest  of  the  Swedish  fleet. 

On  their  arrival  00"  Carlscroon,  intelligence  was  received  of  the  sadden 
death  of  the  emperor  Paul,  which  event  at  once  dissolved  the  confederacy, 
and  restored  peace.  About  the  same  time,  however,  French  intriraes  pro- 
duced a  rupture  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  though  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  ensued,  the  contest  was  quickly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  by  a 
cession,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of  one  of  her  provinces  to  her  more  powerful 
neighbour.  This  treaty  gave  so  much  displeasure  to  the  consular  govero- 
26.  4  II 
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meiit,  that,  wfthoiit  the  leut  regard  to  imlioDal  rii^KlMf  an  amy  was  narcied 
through  Spain  into  Portagal,  where  the  fbrtretf  of  Almeida  was  invested ; 
and  a  new  degradation  of  the  court  of  lishon  took  place,  in  the  enhurgement 
of  the  French  part  of  Oniana,  and  the  coropolsory  shntting  of  all  the  ports  in 
Europe  and  America  against  the  Bnglish;  who,  by  way  of  retaliation,  sent 
out  a  force,  and  gained  possession  of  the  island  of  Madeira. 

But  an  expedition  of  far  greater  importance  in  itself,  and  more  splendid  in 
its  consequences,  was  undertaken  at  this  period.  Ministers,  finding  that  their 
refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Bl  Aiisch  had  not,  as  was  imagined,  effeoted  Vb» 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  French  army  in  Bgypt;  but  that,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  a  total  separation  of  that 
QOODtry  from  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  annexation  of  it  to  the  republican 
dominion,  resol? ed  to  make  an  attempt,  upon  a  large  scale,  to  expel  the 
invaders.  The  command  of  the  forces  was  intrusted  to  sir  Ralph  Aberoombie, 
and  that  of  the  fleet  to  lord  Keith.  Though  the  convoy  destined  for  this  pur- 
pose assembled  at  Marmorice,  on  the  coast  of  Caramania,  as  early  as  new- 
year's  day,  the  French  government,  apprised  of  its  object,  anticipated  it  by 
throwing  into  Alexandria  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  stores.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  increased, 
and  the  enemy  had  time  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  resistance  against  the 
Attack  that  was  meditated,  and  which  they  knew  would  be  made  upon  one 
point.  Owing  to  various  delays,  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  March  that  the 
combined  English  and  Turkish  fleets  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  when 
orders  were  immediately  given  for  the  debarkation.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
French  had  occupied  a  steep  sand-hill,  and  lined  all  the  acyaeent  heights 
with  artillery  and  infantry,  so  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  armament  within 
this  fortified  amphitheatre,  a  tremendous  fire  poured  down  from  the  emi- 
nences upon  the  assailants,  who,  however,  pushed  on,  and  a  complete  land- 
ing was  effeoted. 

.  After  a  short  but  desperate  conflict,  the  English  advanoed,  and  formed  in 
good  order;  the  French  retreating  to  AJexandria,  leaving  behind  several  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  the  I2th,  the  whole  army  moved  forward,  and  arrived  within 
view  of  the  enemy,  who  were  strongly  encamped,  to  the  amount  of  six  thoo- 
sand  men.  The  next  morning,  orders  were  given  for  an  attack,  in  order  to 
torn  the  right  flank  of  the  French ;  hot  this  evolution  being  foreseen,  the  repnb- 
licans  descended  from  the  heights,  and  charged  the  leading  brigades  with 
great  impetuosity.  The  advancing  regiments  suliered  conndentbly  on  this 
occasion ;  hot  the  rest  of  the  troops  baring  changed  their  position  with  qflncfc- 
ness  and  precision,  drove  the  foe  for  protection  to  their  fortified  lines  near  the 
city.  The  British  now  retired,  and  formed  their  camp,  with  tiM  right  to  the 
sea,  and  their  left  to  the  lake  of  Alexandria.  On  the  I8th,  the  castle  of 
Aboukir  surrendered,  after  a  siege  of  eight  days,  notwithstanding  wllacl^ 
Menoo,  who  had  now  arrived  from  Cairo  with  a  large  reinforcement  of  troops, 
determined  opoq  giring  battle  to  the  English, "  who  were,''  he  said,  in  his 
general  orders,  '*  to  be  driven  into  the  lake  Maadie."  To  fulfil  this  threat, 
a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  marched  in  four  divisions,  before  day*>ligbt 
on  the  21st,  when  a  false  attack  was  made  by  one  corps  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  British;  while  the  real  contest  was  reserved  for  the  right,  against  which, 
the  French  infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry,  advanced  and  charged  in 
oolnmn ;  the  brigade  at  the  same  time  rnshiog  straight  forward  upon  the 
grand  redoubt,  with  the  design  also  of  piercing  the  centre.  The  onset  of  the 
repoblioans  was  forious,  but  the  Enghsb  repulsed  them  in  two  soecessive 
charges,  and  remained  masters  of  the  field. 

In  tliis  action,  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  which  by  their  achievements  in  Italy 
had  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  **  Inrincibles,"  attempted  to  storm  n 
battery  three  times ;  but  were  swept  off  almost  to  a  man,  by  the  volleys  of 
grape  and  ball  shot,  and  a  charge  of  bayonets.  Here  their  famous  standard 
was  actually  taken  by  a  Scotch  sergeant  named  Sinclair,  hut  the  man  being 
severely  wounded,  and  falling  to  the  ground  with  it  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, the  trophy  was  oarried  off  by  a  German  soldier  called  Lots,  to  hia 
commanding  ofiicer,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received  a  pension,  while  the 
'cal  captor  was  unrewarded.    Menou,  perceiving  that  the  battle  was  lost. 
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oidered  s  retreat,  wbioh  was  effected  ander  tbe  protection  of  tbe  cannon. 
The  loss  of  tbe  enemy  was  eslimated  at  three  thousand  slain,  among  whom 
were  several  officers :  that  of  the  Boglish  was  also  severe,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen hundred  killed,  wonnded,  and  missing;  which  list  included  five  generais, 
one  of  whom  was  the  commander-in-chief,  who  died  seven  days  afterwards, 
on  board  tbe  admiral's  ship.  On  the  first  attack,  which  was  rather  nneX'r 
peeted,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  rode  towards  the  right,  against  which  the  fory 
of  the  French  was  directed.  Daring  a  charge  with  cavalry,  he  was  dismounted 
and  wounded  in  two  places ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  still  possessed  strength 
enough  to  wrest  the  sabre  from  the  hand  of  his  antagonist,  and,  on  being 
relieved,  he  presented  the  weapon  to  sir  Sidney  Smi|b,  who  had  just  before 
broken  bis  own  in  combat. 

Though  bleeding  profusely,  tbe  gallant  veteran  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
quit  theield,  until  the  victory  was  complete;  and,  amidst  all  his  sufferings, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  acute  and  distressing,  he  continued  to  give 
bis  orders  with  as  much  coolness  and  precision  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  command  now  devolved  upon  general  Hutchinson,  who  made  an  offer  to 
the  enemy,  of  renewing  the  treaty  of  El  Arisch ;  but  Menou  indignantly 
replied,  *'  that  no  attention  eonid  be  paid  to  any  proposal  so  iiynrioos  to 
the  army  of  the  East." 

Upon  this,  farther  operations  were  immediately  adopted,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  capture  of  Kosetta ;  from  whence  the  French  made  a  hasty  retreat 
to  Rbamanieh,  but  were  compelled  also  to  quit  that  place,  and  hasten  to 
Cairo.  General  Belliard,  who  commanded  the  garrison  in  that  city,  instead 
•f  following  the  example  of  his  colleagues,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp,  with  an  overture  to  surrender  the  place,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  embark  the  troops  for  Europe.  The  terms  were  acceded  to,  and 
tbe  French,  tO  the  number  of  about  thirteen  thousand, *hiarehed  to  Rosetta, 
where  they  took  shipping  for  their  own  country.  Menou,  at  Alexandria, 
however,  still  held  out,  in  expeetation  of  the  arrival  of  admiral  Gantbeaume, 
with  succours  from  Europe.  That  officer,  having  four  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  crowded  with  troops,  did  leave  Toulon  for  Egypt;  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  effect  a  landing  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  after  capturing  the  Swiftsure  of  seventy -four  guns. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  Alexandria  was  continaed  with  great 
activity ;  the  English  troops  before  that  place  being  increased  by  tbe  arrival 
of  general  sir  David  Baird,  with  five  thousand  men,  from  Bombay.  Menou 
made  a  stout  resistance,  till,  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  out  off  from  every 
chance  of  relief,  he  fooud  it  prudent  to  capitulate  on  the  same  terms  as  were 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Cairo.  The  surrender  of  Alexandria,  on  the  30th 
of  Aogust,  completed  the  deliverance  of  Egypt,  in  commemoration  of  vHiich, 
She  grand  signior  instituted  the  military  order  of  the  Crescent ;  and  conferred 
that  dignity  on  tbe  principal  officers  engaged  in  the  expedition.  At  home, 
also,  their  services  were  liberally  considered,  and  general  Hutchinsoa  and 
loHl  Keith  were  raised  to  the  British  peerage. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  on  tbe  African  coast,  some 
severe  engagements  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  the 
beginning  of  July,  admiral  sir  James  Saumares  having  received  information 
off  Cadia,  where  be  was  cruising,  that  three  large  French  ships  and  a  frigate 
were  lying  at  Algesiras,  proceeded  thither  with  six  sail  of  the  line,  to  endea^ 
voor  to  get  possession  of  Uiem.  On  arriving  off  the  place,  he  found  the  objects 
of  his  search  warped  close  in  land,  and  under  the  protection  of  tbe  batteries. 
Notwithstanding  this,  an  attack  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  Pomp6e,  captain 
Stiriiog.  having  taken  a  position  near  to  the  Formidable,  carrying  tbe  flag  of 
admiral  Linois,  commenced  the  engagement  in  a  spirited  style.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  Hannibal  came  up,  but  in  the  attempt  to  get  between  the  French 
admirat  and  the  batteries,  she  unfortunately  grounded,  and,  being  under  the 
•nemy's  guns,  was  compelled  to  strike ;  though  not  till  her  decks  were  covered 
with  kilM  and  wounded. 

The  British  admiral  now  made  several  attempts  to  close  with  the  foe,  bat 
the  wind  dying  away,  rendered  his  efforts  fruitless ;  and  he  was  under  the 
Booesslty  of  retiring  to.  Rosia  bay,  leaving  the  Hannibal  behiiid.    In  a  few 
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dayt,  all  Uie  liiips,  exoepi  tbe  Pomp^,  being  repaired,  the  Boglieli  adnlral 
put  to  tea  again,  and  had  the  satiafilction  of  meeting  the  French  8<|Qadroii, 
with  five  Spanish  veasels,  and  the  Hanniiwl,  bound  for  Cadii.  Notwithataod- 
ing  the  disparity  of  foroe,  an  action  comnieneed,  in  which  two  of  the  largest 
of  the  Spanish  ships  were  burnt,  and  one  of  serentj-four  gnas  was  captured, 
but  the  rest  escaped. 

Exasperated  against  the  only  power  whose  Immense  reaoaroes  he  conki 
not  exhanst,  and  whose  daantless  spirit  he  could  not  subdue,  Buonaparte 
now  threatened  to  carry  the  war  into  England.  Hoping  that  the  menaces 
which  he  had  found  so  effectual  elsewhere,  would  operate  in  a  similar  way 
upon  the  minds  of  the  proud  islanders,  he  began  to  collect  large  bodies  of 
troops  all  along  the  line  of  coast  from  Bruges  to  Brest ;  while  the  ports  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  were  crowded  with  gun-boats,  rahs,  and 
other  armed  vessela,  to  convey  his  legions  to  the  shores  of  Britain.  These 
preparations,  however,  instead  of  appalling,  only  served  to  inflame  the  pea* 
pie  they  were  intended  to  intimidate ;  and  all  ranks  of  persons  throogbont 
the  empire  appeared  anxious  for  an  opportuuity  to  meet  the  foe. 

Government  also  was  on  the  alert :  the  dockyards  were  occupied  in  con* 
structing  gun-boats;  a  chain  of  telegraphs,  extending  from  the  principal  porta 
to  the  capital,  kept  up  a  constant  communication  between  the  admiralty  and 
the  coast ;  while  the  army,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
was  so  stationed  as  to  assume  a  central  position,  and  kept  in  constant  readi* 
ness  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.  Not  satisfied  with  defensive  measures, 
ministers  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  harbours.  Accordiugly, 
an  expedition  against  Bonlogne,  where  a  great  armament  had  been  collected, 
was  now  undertaken,  and  committed  to  the  direction  of  lord  Nelson.    The 

Sallant  admiral,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
leduaa  frigate,  and  proceeded,  with  two  sail  of  the  line,  and  some  smaller 
vessels,  to  the  French  coast.  On  arriving  off  Boulogne,  his  lordship  caused 
some  shells  to  be  thrown  among  the  enemy's  flotilla,  which  service  was  done 
so  effectually,  that  several  of  tii^  flat-bottomed  boats  and  guo-vessels  were 
destroyed.  Still  the  main  force  within  the  harbour  remained  uninjured,  and 
to  sink,  burn,  or  capture  them,  constituted  the  principal  object  of  the  enter- 
prise. Perceiving  that  this  could  not  be  accomplished  but  by  boats,  the  admi- 
ral caused  those  of  his  squadron  to  be  manned,  and  formed  in  five  divisions, 
each  led  by  a  captain.  At  midnight  they  steered  silently  for  the  harbour, 
which  captain  Parker  reached  in  about  an  hour,  and  immediately  detached 
his  subdivision  to  attack  the  vessels  anchored  to  the  northward,  while  he  pro- 
ceeded himself  against  a  large  brig,  carrying  a  broad  pendant,  off  the  mole- 
bead.  When  the  boats  came  alongside,  an  attempt  was  made  to  board ;  but 
this  was  rendered  impracticable,  by  a  strong  netting  carried  up  to  her  lower 
yards,  while  a  discharge  of  all  the  great  guns,  as  well  as  of  musketry  from  about 
two  hundred  soldiers,  killed  or  wounded  a  number  of  the  assailants,  among 
whom  was  captain  Parker,  who  fell  in  the  conflict  The  other  divisions  were 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  squadron  returned  to  port,  after  losing 
above  one  hundred  and  ,twenty  men. 

As  this  unfortunate  enterprise  was  the  last  event  of  consequence  in  the 
present  war,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  those  political  changes 
in  the  English  cabinet,  which  led  to  the  termination  of  bos  till  tiea.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  agreeable  to  the  act  of  onion,  the  firat  imperial  parliament 
waa  opened  by  commission ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  a  general  surprise  was 
excited  by  the  announcement  of  a  new  administration;  Mr.  Pitt  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Addiogton,  lord  Grenville  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  Mr.  Dundas 
by  lord  Pelham,  lord  Loughborough,  as  chancellor,  by  lord  Eldon,  lord 
Spencer  by  earl  St  Vincent,  and  Mr.  Windham  by  colonel  Yorke. 

This  unexpected  revolution  in  the  council  gave  rise  to  various  conjectnr«a; 
one  of  the  most  prevailing  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  not 
being  able  to  fulfil  a  promise  given  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  owing  to  the 
opposition  which  the  proposed  measure  met  with  from  the  king,  thoaght  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  resign  tbeir  places.  Another  surmise  was,  that  the  prime 
minister,  perceiving  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  desirous  of 
trying  the  experiment  of  peace,  recommended  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
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eommoM,  as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  him  in  his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  bring* 
ing  about  an  amicable  ag;reemeDt  between  France  and  Bngland.  That  the 
new  administration  came  into  power  with  that  objeet,  is  dear,  for  though  the 
great  plan  of  operations  projected  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues,  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  two  governments,  for 
the  restoration  of  peace ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  October,  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  in  London,  by  M.  Otto,  on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  lord  Hawkes* 
bnry  on  that  of  Bngland.  This  event  prodnced  a  lively  sensation  of  joy 
in  both  countries ;  though  many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  successes  which  had 
recently  crowned  the  British  arms  warranted  the  demand  of  more  permanent 
and  extensive  securities  for  the  tranquillity  and  independence  of  the  Euro* 
pean  continent,  than  those  which  were  contained  in  the  treaty. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  this  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any  fea- 
ture of  novelty,  except  that  of  passing  an  act  to  remove  the  doubts  respecting 
the  eligibility  of  persoDs  in  holy  orders,  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
occasion  of  this  extraordinary  measure  of  disfranchisement,  was  the  election 
of  John  Home  Tooke  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum. 

When  that  celebrated  character  took  his  seat,  earl  Temple  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  qualification  of  the  new  member,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  in  priest's  orders,  and  had  formerly  held  the  living  of  New  Brent- 
ford. When  the  report  was  brought  up,  lord  Temple  moved,  that  a  new  writ 
should  be  issued  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  in  the  room  of  the  reverend 
John  Home  Tooke,  who  was  ineligrible,  being  in  holy  orders.  This  produced 
a  long  debate,  which  Mr.  Addington  put  an  end  to,  by  moving  for  leave  to 
hnnf  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  in  future  the  return  of  persons  who  had  been  once 
admitted  into  holy  orders.  Leave  was  granted,  and  the  bill  went  through 
both  houses,  though  not  without  a  strenuous  opposition,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  hardship,  and  degrading  tendency;  by  which  a  large  and  most 
enlightened  portion  of  the  community  were  placed  under  perpetual  prosorip- 
tion,  for  no  reason  whatever,  except  to  prevent  the  return  of  an  obnoxious 
member,  who,  however,  was  suffered  to  hold  liis  seat  during  the  existing 
parliament 
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Gborgb  in.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1801  to  1802. 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  520th  of  October,  the  terms  of  the  peace 
constituted  the  principal  subject  of  the  royal  speech,  and  of  the  subsequent 
debates  in  both  houses.  The  motion  for  an  address,  in  the  lords,  was  opposed 
bj  earl  Spencer,  who  thought  that  the  terms  were  disgraceful  and  humiliatiog. 
Lord  Grenvitle  and  several  other  peers  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  while  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  earl  St.  Vincent,  and  lord  Nelson,  defended  the  prelimina- 
ries throughout.  A  similar  opposition  was  made  to  the  address  in  the  com- 
mons ;  but  with  this  remarkable  difference,  that  Mr.  Pitt  dissented  from  most 
of  his  old  associates,  in  advocating  the  peace  on  general  grounds,  as  the  best 
that  could  be  bad  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  this  countrpr 
then  stood.  Mr.  Fox,  as  might  have  been  expected,  vindicated  the  prelimi- 
naries, not  because  the  peace  was  glorious,  but  because  it  put  an  end  to  a 
fatal  and  disgracefal  war. 

In  the  moan  time,  the  marquis  Comwallis  was  sent,  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  to  Amiens,  to  meet  the  ministers  of  the  respective  powers,  and 
bring  the  treaty  to  a  definitive  conclusion.  Near  five  months,  however, 
elapsed,  before  the  business  came  to  a  final  close ;  and  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1802,  the  ratification  took  place.  It  now  appeared,  that  the  animadversions 
which  the  outlines  of  the  treaty  had  experienced,  were  neither  unreasonable 
nor  too  severe ;  for  the  sacrifices  of  England  could  not  have  been  greater,  had 
she  suffered  a  series  of  defeats,  instead  of  being  victorious  by  land  and  sea* 
The  cessions  on  her  part  consisted  of  ail  the  possessions  and  colonies  taken 
during  the  war,  excepting  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  Ceylon.  In  behalf  of  Portugal,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Olivensa  should  be  restored,  but,  on  the  other  hand^  the  British 
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goverameBt  Mtentad  to  the  exttfttslon  of  Freocli  Gouuia,  by  irbkh  the 
Bial  territory  of  an  old  ally  was  cortailod.  The  interests  of  the  boose  of 
Orange  were  also  iDJored  by  this  negotiation,  to  sneh  a  degree,  that  tbe  stadi- 
bolder,  after  writing  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  tbe  king,  on  the  sub- 
ject, hastily  departed  for  the  continent.  Tbe  rtpublio  of  the  Seven  Islands 
was  folly  recognised.  Bot  one  of  tbe  most  corions  articles  of  tbe  treaty, 
was  that  which  related  to  the  restoration  of  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  i 
bis  Britannia  majesty  eogaging  to  evacnate  those  possessions  within  three 
months  after  the  ratification  of  thf«  treaty,  on  condition  that  two  tbonsai^ 
Sicilians  shoald  be  sent  thither ;  and  that  the  independence  and  neiitrality  of 
tbe  order  should  be  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain,  Franoe,  Austria,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia.  It  was  farther  stipulated,  that  a  new  dirisioo  of  knigbts^ 
consisting  of  natives  of  the  island,  should  be  instituted,  free  from  tbe  obUga- 
tion  of  proving  their  noble  deseent ;  and  farther,  that  one  half  of  the  civil  imd 
judicial  appointments  should  be  filled  by  inhabitants  of  Malta. 

Of  the  deficiencies  of  this  unfortunate  treaty,  two  were  particularly  notieed: 
one,  tbe  total  neglect  of  tbe  interests  of  the  emigrant  princes  of  Franoe;  and 
the  other,  an  abandonment  of  the  bouse  of  Savoy  to  tbe  merey  of  the  ooiisqiar 
government. 

Bot  no  part  of  the  convention  became  more  exposed  to  censure  than  that 
which  related  tb  Malta.  Lord  Grenville,  in  particular,  reprobated  tbe  placing 
of  the  ishind  under  the  guaranty  of  six  powers  who  could  never  be  brought 
to  agree  in  any  one  point  on  the  subyeet ;  and  as  for  tbe  restoration  of  it 
to  the  order,  it  wan  an  additional  absurdity,  since  all  tbe  estates  neoesaarj 
Ibr  Its  support  bad  been  oonfiscated,  wherever  tbe  French  plonderera  could 
lay  their  bands  upon  them.  Tbe  same  enlightened  statesman  pointed  ont 
many  other  stronjr  objectiQns  to  tbe  peace,  and  oonoluded  with  moving  nn 
address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  settle,  by  an  amicable  arrangement^  thorn 
essential  articles  which  were  left  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  lower  bouse,  a  similar  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Windham,  bot  both 
were  negatived ;  that  in  tbe  lords  by  a  majority  of  one  bondred  and  siz. 


that  in  the  commons  bv  a  still  greater  disproportion,  the  numbers  beiaii^  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nx  to  twenty. 

Notwithstanding  the  loud  boast  of  the  minister  and  his  friends,  that  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  was  safe  and  honourable  to  the  country ;  it 
soon  appeared  that  they  were  themselves  doubtful  of  its  stability.  -Bven 
while  the  British  plenipotentiary  was  at  Amiens,  the  exertions  of  the  consular 
government  bad  all  the  appearance  of  a  warlike  disposition ;  and,  in  tbe 
course  of  the  winter,  a  powerftil  armament,  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  linn, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  land  forces,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  was,  indeed,  stated  to  be  tbe  recovery  of  St.  Domingo  and 
Gnadaloope  from  tbe  negroes,  who,  afler  being  emancipated,  bad  made 
themselves  masters  of  those  colonies.  But  though  the  Bnglisb  ministers  pro- 
fessed themselves  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  they  bad  received  in 
regard  to  this  formidable  array,  they  bad  other  proofs,  of  a  more  nnequivoeni 
nature,  of  the  grasping  ambition  of  tbe  French  ruler,  who,  indeed,  took  little 
care  to  conceal  his  views.  Immediately  after  the  signing  of  tbe  prelinunaries 
of  neaee,  Buonaparte  assumed  the  title  of  President  of  tbe  Italian  repnblie ; 
whioh,  with  tbe  annexation  of  tbe  Pays  do  Vaud  to  France,  deariy  etinoed  a 
design  of  subjugating  all  the  southern  part  of  Eorope  to  bis  dominion.  In 
other  respects,  also.  Napoleon  manifested  his  hostile  intentions  towards  Great 
Britain,  by  establishing  a  new  system  of  commercial  intercourse,  by  which 
tbe  manufactures  and  produce  of  this  country  v^ere  in  effect  exdodod  front 
admission  Into  a  great  part  of  Burope.  Such  was  tbe  feverish  state  which 
followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  tbe  Bnglisb  minin- 
ters,  while  they  laid  claim  to  extraordinaiy  merit  in  concluding  the  pence, 
were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  contradicting  themselves^  by  keeping  np  an 
enormous  military  and  naval  establishment,  at  an  expense  that  required  n 
loan  of  twenty-three  millions  for  tbe  current  service  of  tbe  year. 

On  tbe  26th  of  June,  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  tbe  next  dav  dia- 
solved  by  proclamation. 

While  the  British  empire  exhibited  the  bustle  of  a  general  eleolion,  Fknsm 
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i^ai  tinkiiig  f«st  under  the  yoke  of  deBpotism.  A  new  eonstiiatkia  wat  framedy 
bj  which  Napoleon  wag  not  only  inyested  with  anpreme  power  for  the  term 
of  his  natoral  life,  but  also  aathoriaed  to  nominate  a  snooessor.  ETery 
vestige  of  pobiio  freedom  now  disappeared,  and  the  formation  of  law,  as  well 
as  the  administration  of  it,  was  fully  confided  to  the  will  of  the  first  consul ; 
who  in  eifily  military,  and  even  religious  concerns,  was  completely  absolute. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  usurper  was  to  annihilate  the  shadow  of  liberty 
that  remained  in  Switseriand.  A  new  constitution  was  dictated  to  the  can- 
tons, and  thongb  some  received  it  implicitly,  others  spurned  it  with  indig- 
nation. A  confederacy  of  the  refractory  districts  followed,  and  some  actions 
were  fought  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  patriots,  who  made  themsehes 
masters  of  Berne.  But  this  was  a  momentary  triumph.  Buonaparte  first 
issued  a  proclamation  reproaching  the  Swiss  for  their  treachery,  and  com- 
manding them  to  obey  the  code  which  his  wisdom  had  devised  for  them. 
As  this  mandate  was  supported  by  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  men,  the 
virtuous  but  unfortunate  people,  who  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  tyrant, 
were  compelled  to  bend  under  the  yoke,  after  having  appealed  to  the  powers 
of  Europe  in  their  distress,  without  meeting  with  a  single  friend  io  inter- 
pose in  their  behalf. 

At  the  same  tim'e,  a  war  of  extermination  was  carried  on  In  St.  Domingo, 
where  the  French  and  the  Blacks  strove  which  should  exceed  the  other  in 
aots  of  barbarity.  At  length,  Le  Clerc,  the  brother-in-law  of  Buonaparte,  who 
commanded  the  army  that  was  sent  out  upon  this  murderous  mission,  having 
prevailed  upon  Toussaint  TOoverture,  the  chief  of  one  part  of  the  island,  to 
submit  to  the  French  government,  transmitted  him  to  Europe,  where  Napoleon 
threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  out  of  which  he  never  came  again.  The  island, 
however,  remained  unsubdued,  and  the  perfidious  Le  Clerc,  who  had  so 
iniquitously  falsified  his  engagement,  fell  a  victim  not  long  after  to  the  yellow 
fever ;  a  malady  which  did  more  execution  than  the  sword.  In  Ouadaloope« 
the  French  were  more  successfbl,  but  not  till  after  a  terrible  slaughter  had 
been  made  of  the  negroes ;  to  supply  which  loss,  the  slave  trade  was  revived, 
and  carried  into  full  activity. 

While  Napoleon  was  making  ttese  exertions  to  regain  and  secure  the 
colonies,  be  gave  cause  for  popular  discontent  in  France,  and  of  alarm  to 
other  powers,  by  having  recourse  to  the  odious  and  oppressive  system  of 
conscriptions,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  army.  Another  measure  whioh 
evinced  the  disquietude  of  his  mind,  was  that  of  laying  a  restriction  upon  the 
fireedom  of  the  press ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  jealousy  he  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  journals,  especially  those  of  England. 

Amidst  these  unfavourable  symptoms,  the  imperial  parliament  assembled 
on  the  16th  of  November,  when  the  commons,  after  appearing  at  the  bar  of  thci 
lords,  returned  to  their  own  house,  and  chose  Mr.  Charles  Abbot,  now  lord 
Colchester,  for  their  speaker.  On  the  23d,  his  majesty  opened  the  session 
in  a  speech,  which,  though  extremely  cautious  with  respect  to  foreign  poK tics, 
•ontained  the  observation,  *'  That  as  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  state  of  Europe,  he  trusted  parliament  would  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  it  incumbent  to  adopt  such  means  of  security  as  were  best 
calculated  to  preserve  peace." 

In  the  upper  house,  the  address,  which  passed  without  a  division,  was 
moved  by  lord  Arden,  and  secondeo  by  lord  Nelson.  Nothing  of  moment 
then  occurred,  though  lord  Grenville,  in  addition  to  his  former  objections  to 
the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  observed,  that  subsequent  to  the  signature  of  the 
preliminaries  new  encroachments  on  the  part  of  France  had  taken  place ;  and 
that  this  country  had  disgraced  herself  by  unmeasured  concessions  and  mean 
•omplianees.  "  It  is,''  said  the  noble  orator,  '*  the  want  of  eaergy,  of  plan, 
and  of  foresight,  that  subjugates  the  genius  of  Britain  before  the  first  consul ! 
It  is  as  if  ministers  had  conspired  with  the  adversary  to  bind  Great  Britain 
band  and  foot.    The  ruin  which  they  have  prepared  is  upon  us." 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Fox  spoke  a  diffierent  language,  for  though 
he  admitted  that  Europe  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  felt  concern 
at  the  immense  aggrandizement  of  France,  he  vehemently  protested  against 
adopting  any  measures  that  had  a  tendency  to  the  renew  ail  of  hostilitita* 
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'  Mr.  Catmiog  ftnd  Mr.  Windbam  were  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  contended 
stfenaoaily  for  the  necesaitj  of  vigorous, preparations  to  encoonter  that  spirit 
of  rancour  which  only  waited  for  a  favourable  occasion  to  overwhelm  this 
fsonntry. 

Mr.  Addington,  in  reply,  took  credit  for  the  peace  which  he  had  made,  and 
censored  tfie  warlike' tone  that  had  been  assumed,  as  unnecessary ,  and  having^ 
no  adequate  motive. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  few  days  only  elapsed,  when  ministers  came  before 
parliament  with  a  proposition  to  increase  the  war  establishment  to  190,OOU 
men,  exclusive  of  50,000  already  voted  for  the  naval  department. 

Mr.  Fox  protested  vehemently  against  the  increase,  which  he  considered  as 
totally  uncalled  for  either  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  or  of  Europe. 
The  motion,  however,  was  carried ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  war,  instead  of 
being  considered  as  an  evil,  seemed  to  be  anticipated  with  eagerness  by  all 
classes  of  people. 

While  things  stood  in  this  state  of  suspense,  an  atrocious  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  his  majesty,  and  for  the  subversion  of  the  government,  was 
detected.  This  extraordinary  scheme  was  planned  by  colonel  Despard,  who 
in  the  American  war  bad  distinguished  himself  with  reputation;  but  not 
meeting  with  promotion  equal  to  lus  expectation,  turned  malcontent,  and  was 
for  some  time  confined  in  the  Cold-Bath-Fields  prison,  on  account  of  his 
seditious  prsctices.  After  bis  enlargement,  he  returned  to  his  old  course  with 
increased  malignity,  and  having  tampered  with  some  disaffected  soldiers  and 
mechanics,  he  formed  a  society  which  met  at  different  public-hooses.  The 
association  was  watched,  and  at  length  some  of  the  members  gave  informa- 
tion of  its  proceedings  to  government,  in  consequence  of  which  the  colonei 
and  his  principal  confederates  were  apprehended  at  their  ordinary  place  of 
resM't  in  Lambeth.  On  the  5tb  of  February,  1803,  a  special  commission 
was  held  at  the  sessions-house  in  Southwark,  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders, 
against  whom  a  true  bill  bad  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  on  the  20th  of  the 
preceding  month.  After  a  long  examination  of  evidence,  and  the  adduction 
of  witnesses  to  the  character  of  Despard,  particularly  lord  Nelson  and  sir 
Alored  Clarke,  who  had  known  him  manf  years  before,  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  returned  against  him  and  nine  of  his  associates.  The  sentence  of  the  law 
as  in  cases  of  treason  followed,  and  on  the  19th  it  was  carried  into  execution 
on  the  colonel  and  six  of  his  wretched  dupes ;  the  three  others,  being  leas 
culpable,  were  reprieved. 

Congratulatory  addresses  were  presented  on  the  occasion  to  his  majesty, 
by  both  houses  of  parliament  and  various  public  bodies,  all  expressive  of  un- 
bounded loyalty,  and  ascribing  the  plot  to  those  principles  which  had  too  long 
been  spreading  among  the  community.  Some  persons,  however,  affected  to 
believe  that  the  ringleader  of  the  confederacy  was  insane ;  though  at  his  trial, 
and  on  the  scaffold,  his  language  and  behaviour  fully  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  his  intellectual  powers. 

The  jealousies  and  disputes  which  for  some  time  had  prevailed  between 
the  French  and  the  English  governments,  now  assumed  an  aspect  which  too 
plainly  foretold  an  open  rupture.  On  the  17th  of  February,  Napoleon,  in  a 
long  conference  with  lord  Whitworth,  the  British  ambassador,  inveighed  bit-> 
terly  against  this  country  for  not  having  quitted  Alexandria  and  Malta,  ob- 
serving, that  he  would  rather  see  the  English  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris  than  of  the  latter  island.  He  next  complained  of  the  abuse 
of  the  press  in  England,  and  demanded  summary  vengeance  on  those  persons 
who  had  the  temerity  to  libel  him  and  his  government  in  their  journals,  pub- 
lished at  London,  and  from  thence  sent  a)l  over  the  continent  Another 
matter  of  grievance  to  which  the  consul  adverted  with  peculiar  asperity,  was 
the  support  given  to  the  French  royalists  in  England.  Having  gone  through 
this  chain  of  complaints,  he  expressed  his  wish  for  peace ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  talked  of  potting  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  invade  the 
British  coast,  though  be  acknowledged  that  the  chances  were  against  the 
snocess  of  the  attempt  At  this  period,  extensive  military  and  naval  prepa- 
rations were  going  on  in  the  French  and  Dutch  ports,  which  proved  very 
clearly,  that  the  language  of  the  despot  who  wielded  the  resources  of  thota 
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at  his  pleaaare,  was  not  mere  gasooaadei  or  tbe  ebnUiiloB  of  a 
momentary  reftentment.  An  armament,  at  Helvoetslujrs,  which  wai  now 
nearly  ready  for  sea,  though  ostensibly  intended  against  the  refractory  colo^ 
nies,  bore  soch  sospicions  characteristics,  that  his  Britannic  majesty,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  sent  a  message  to  both  hooses  of  parliament,  signi^ing  the 
expediency  of  adopting  measures  of  precaution  for  the  security  of  Uie  king- 
dom. Two  days  afterwards,  another  communication  was  made  from  hia 
majesty,  announcing  his  intention  of  embodying  the  militia,  llie  French 
government,  upon  this,  declared,  that  if  the  augmentation  of  the  forces  in 
England  .went  on,  twenty  thousand  men  should  be  sent  into  Holland,  encamp- 
ments formed  on  the  frontier  of  Hanover,  and  all  the  armies  put  in  motion. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Buonaparte,  at  a  public  levee,  insulted  the  British 
minister  by  menaces  of  the  most  ofTensive  nature :  **  The  Bnglish,"  said  he, 
*'  wish  for  war ;  but  if  they  be  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  to 
aheathe  it.  They  have  no  regard  for  treaties ;  we  must  henceforth  cover  them 
with  shame."' 

Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  and  cautionary  measures,  every  effort^ 
abort  of  an  abject  prostration,  was  made  to  preserve  amity.  As  Malta  was 
the  principal  object  of  contention,  tlie  British  government  offered  to  relinquish 
that  Island  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  on  condition  that  it  should  then  be 
declared  an  independent  state ;  and  that  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St  John 
should  be  indemnified  by  a  settlement  in  some  other  part  of  Europe.  This 
proposal  not  being  acceded  to,  the  British  ambassador  demanded  his  pass- 
ports, and,  on  the  19th  of  May,  arrived  in  London.  Such  an  event  could  pro- 
duce no  surprise,  especially  as  the  first  consul  had,  two  months  before,  pub- 
lished an  expoti,  or  view,  of  the  state  of  France,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing challenge ;  '*  Whatever  be  the  success  of  intrigue  at  London,  it  will  never 
force  other  nations  into  new  leagues ;  and  the  French  government  asserts, 
with  just  pride,  that  England  alone  cannot  now  contend  with  France.'* 

The  renewal  of  hostilities,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  hoose 
of  commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  thought  Malta  not  worth  contending  for,  in 
which  he  would  probably  have  been  right,  had  the  question  rested  on  that 
point  only ;  but  the  whole  conduct  of  Buonaparte  at  this  time  shewed,  and 
events  soon  {proved,  that  an  attack  upon  England  was  meditated. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  admiral  Linois  sailed  from  Brest  with  a  power- 
ful squadron,  conveying  six  thousand  troops  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  East  Indies,  where,  if  peace  had  really  been  the  desire  of  the  French 
roler,  no  additional  military  force  was  required.  But  this  was  not  all,  for 
the  army  at  home  was  increased  to  near  half  a  million,  all  the  strong  posts  in 
the  Memterranean  and  Adriatic  were  occupied  by  considerable  detachments; 
and  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  Holland  to  Ushant,  exhibited  the  inimical 
designs  of  the  first  consul,  who,  previous  to  the  rupture  between  the  two 
powers,  sent  a  manifesto  of  the  most  offensive  character,  for  insertion  in  the 
Hamburg  public  Gazette.  As  tliis  piece  contained  personal  reflections  of 
the  foulest  description  npon  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  syndic  and  cen- 
sor of  the  press  in  that  cit^  did  not  think  it  proper  1o  publish  the  piece,  with- 
ont  expunging  the  exceptionable  passages ;  which  liberty  gave  snoh  offence 
to  the  French  minister,  that  the  most  formidable  threats  were  used  to  compel 
tha  senate  to  make  an  apology,  and  consent  to  reprint  the  paper  in  its  origi- 
nal state. 

The  eagerness  of  Buonaparte  to  recommence  the  war,  notwithstanding  all 
his  pacific  professions,  was  evinced  in  his  conduct  towards  Hanover,  which, 
though  an  integral  part  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  totally  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  was  entered  bjr  his  troops,  who  took  possession  of  all  the  piib- 
lic  property.  At  the  same  tune,  he  paused  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  to  be 
blocked  up  against  the  English ;  and,  to  shew  still  further  his  utter  disregard 
of  all  principle,  he  levied  contributions  upon  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen. 

These  proceadfngs  compelled  the  British  government  to  adopt  retaliatory 

measures,  and,  on  the  I7th  of  June,  a  message  was  sent  to  both  hoases  of 

parliamenl^  infbrming  thepi,  that  his  majesty  had  eommonioated  to  the  Bata- 

vian  government  his  wish  to  respect  their  neutrality,  provided  the  French 
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^d  ffte  same,  by  withdrawing  tlieir  troops  ftom  tlbe  Datoh  territories ;  but 
that,  as  this  proposal  had  not  been  complied  witb,  the  English  ambassador 
liad  been  recalled  from  the  Hague,  and  letters  of  marqne  and  reprisal  were 
Issaed  against  that  republic.  This  message  was  followed  by  another,  reoom- 
'mending  a  large  additional  force  for  the  defence  of  the  country ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  ministers  proposed  levying  an  army  of  reserve,  consistinr 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  a  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed,  together  with 
another,  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  a  levy  en  mas^e  in  the  event  of  an 
invasion.  But  the  latter  measure  was  rendered  nugatory,  by  the  seal  of  the 
people  in  forming  voluntary  associations,  so  that  the  whole  kingdom,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  was  in  arms.  Though  the  hatred  of  Buonaparte  to  tliia 
country,  bad  been  conspicuous  on  every  occasion,  the  rancorous  spirit  was 
ncf  er  so  strongly  manifested  as  at  this  period,  when  he  caused  all  British  sub- 
jects, who  were  within  his  power,  to  be  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  spite 
of  tiie  assurance  which  had  been  given  them,  before  and  after  the  departure 
of  the  ambassador,  that  they  should  neither  be  molested  while  in  France,  nor 
prevented  from  quitting  the  country  at  their  pleasure. 

The  preparations  of  Sbe  French  despot,  for  effecting  a  landing  on  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  were  now  so  immense,  that  no  doubt  could  exist, 
either  of  his  intention  to  undertake  the  desperate  enterprise,  or  of  his  having 
for  some  time  indulged  tiie  delusive  idea  of  being  able  to  accomplish  his 
purpose. 

Scarcely  had  the  flame  of  war  been  rekindled,  before  another  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Ireland,  attended  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  atrocity.  For 
some  time,  symptoms  of  disaffection  had  appeared  ia  the  metropolis,  but 
they  were  not  much  regarded  by  the  government,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke.  These  indications  became  so  alarming  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  23d  of  Jaly,  that  a  manafactarer,  near  Dublin,  per- 
ceifing  an  unusual  degree  of  insolence  and  activity  among  his  labourers, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  attend  at  the  Castle,  and  communicate  what  he  bad 
deserved.  Unfortunately,  his  information  was  disregarded,  and,  on  his 
return  home  in  the  evening,  he  was  fired  at,  and  badly  wounded.  Through 
the  course  of  the  day,  small  parties  continued  to  enter  the  city,  and  filled  a*I 
the  pubHc-houses  in  a  quarter  which  is  resorted  to  by  country  people.  The 
plan  of  the  rebels  was,  for  one  body  to  rise  suddenly  at  noon  on  Sunday,  and 
to  seise  the  barracks,  while  another  forced  the  castie ;  and  a  third  set  fire  to 
the  town  In  several  places.  The  impatience  of  some  of  the  insurgents,  bow- 
ever,  ur^ed  them  to  commence  operations  earlier,  and  a  tragic  occurrence, 
which  distinguished  their  first  proceedings,  had  the  effect  of  saving  the  city 
from  destruction,  and  the  inhabitants  from  a  general  massacre.  The  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  king's  bench,  lord  Kilwarden,  coming  to  towa  from  his  country  seat, 
widi  his  daughter  and  nephew,  chanced  to  enter  the  street  which  was  crowded 
with  tiie  rebels,  who,  on  perceiving  the  carriage,  darted  upon  it  in  a  moment, 
and,  having  dragged  out  the  judge  and  his  nephew,  murdered  them  with 
their  pikes.  The  young  lady,  in  the  dreadful  confusion,  was  rescued  by  two 
persons  on  horseback,  who  conducted  her  to  the  Castle,  where  her  distracted 
appearance  gave  the  first  alarm  to  the  government. 

Parties  of  cavalry  instantly  proceeded  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  soon  dispersed 
the  insurgents.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy, 
of  whom  Robert  Emmet,  whose  brother  had  been  engaged  in  the  former 
rebelBon,  was  the  chief,  forced  the  mayoralty  house,  and  plundered  it  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms ;  but  though  the  number  of  the  malcontents 
was  great,  the  confusion  and  irregularity  of  their  movements  prevented  them 
ftom  carrying  any  part  of  their  original  scheme  into  effect  Several  persons, 
indeed,  were  severely  wounded,  and  some  were  killed,  among  which  last  was 
lieotenant-colonel  Browne,  who  was  treacherously  shot  while  goin^  from  his 
lodgings  to  join  his  regiment.  On  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  means  of  destruction  which  the  rebels  had  provided,  were 
SBost  ample,  and  that  the '  military  preparations  evinced  the  skill  of  expe- 
ffenoed  leaders.  In  the  principal  dep6t  were  found  ten  thousand  pikes, 
immense  quantities  of  hand-grenades,  formed  of  bottles  filled  with  powder, 
bullets  nisty  nails,  and  other  deadly  materials,  to  be  thrown  in  at 
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or  amoiMCtt  the  people  collected  for  e olMefenoe.  H«re  aleo  w^re  discovered 
e  number  of  machines,  formed  of  planks,  thick  set  with  fiMrge  spikes,  to  impede 
the  progress  of  cavalr^  in  the  streets.  In  other  places,  quantities  of  pikes 
were  found  enclosed  in  cases,  so  constructed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
logs  of  timber,  and  among  other  articles,  there  appeared  a  great  supply  of 
militarj  clothing ;  some  richly  ornamented  for  general  officers. 

Emmet,  the  principal  in  this  conspiracy,  was  apprehended,  and,  togetheir 
with  Roche,  Kearney,  and  Kirwan,  who  were  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
lord  Kilwardeo,  suffered  the  just  vengeance  of  the  law.  Redmond,  another  of 
their  leaders,  shot  himself,  to  avoid  an  ignominious  end,  but,  being  only 
wounded,  he  was  also  convicted,  and  met  the  fate  which  he  merited.  The  plan 
of  the  insurrection  cjl tended  to  almost  erery  part  of  Ireland,  but  owing  to  ^e 
premature  conduct  of  the  rebels  in  Dublin,  and  the  prompt  measures  which 
were  then  adopted,  a  general  rising  was  prevented.  The  hopes  of  the  mal* 
contents  were  stimulated  by  a  darhig  manifesto,  wjiich  had  been  privately, 
bqt  very  extensively,  circulated ;  and  no  doubt  existed  of  the  design  having 
been  fostered,  at  least,  by  the  French  government*  for  two  .emissaries  of  that 
nation  were  apprehended  in  Pablin,  the  day  after  the  insurrection. 

The  war  between  France  and  England  did  not,  at  the  outset,  present  any 
very  striking  feature,  beyond  that  of  malignity  on  ^e  one  side,  and  firmness 
on  the  other.  Buonaparte,  besides  trampling  upon  the  small  but  indepen« 
dent  powers  in  the  north  of  Germany, — and  forcing  the  Dutch  and  Italian 
republics  to  take  part  Jn  a  contest,  with  whieh,  in  reality,  thciy  had  no  eon- 
cern» — wrested  Lousiana  from  Spain,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  three  milUoos  of  dollars,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  his 
object  of  destroying  the  modern  Carthage,  as  Britain  was  then  denominated* 

The  accomplishment  of  this  scheme  formed  the  main  design  of  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  the  conquest  of  which  country,  it  was  fondly  thought,  would  facili- 
tate the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  India.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Boona* 
parte,  therefore,  when  at  Cairo,  was,  to  send  a  letter  to  his  great  friend>  the 
inagnificent  sultan,  as  he  called  TippoO  Saib,  in  which  he  said,  ^  Yon  have 
already  been  informed  of  my  arrival  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  a 
namerous  and  invincible  armyy  full  of  4be  design  of  deliw ering  you  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  Eogland." 

Though  this  letter  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  eastern  despot,  by  precipitat* 
ing  him  into  a  war,  for  which  he  was  ill  prepared  ;  neither  the  extinction  of 
the  empire  of  Mysore,  nor  the  disasters  of  the  French  in  Egypt,  made  any 
change  in  the  views  of  Napoleon.  On  the  contrary,  he  set  his  engines  at 
work,  to  raise  new  commotions,  and  with  such  success,  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  the  French  general  Perron,  who  was  nominally  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Scindia,  had  a  regular  army  of  20,000  men,  regn^ 
larly  disciplined,  and  cantoned  within  ten  miles  of  the  British  advanced  posts. 
At  the  same  time,  Louis  Bourquin,  another  French  officer,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Delhi ;  where  the  aged  and  blind  Shah  Aulom,  resided,  with  the 
name  of  the  mogal,  bat  destitute  of  all  authority. 

In  this  state,  British  India  was  perilously  situated,  for,  on  the  one  side, 
the  Mahratta.4,  who  had  lieen  hitherto  divided,  were  now  combined  under  a 
formidable  head,  while  Holkar,  another  chief,  though  the  rival  of  Scindia, 
appeared  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  hostile  measure  against  the  English  t 
and  the  whole  hostile  array  only  waited  the  arrival  of  a  force  from  Europe,  to 
commence  operations.  The  plan  of  the  French  was,  to  unfurl  the  Imperial 
standard,  and  to  make  the  different  native  powers  believe,  that.  In  extirpat- 
ing the  India  Company,  they  would  gain  immense  riches,  and  the  partition  of 
fi  vast  extent  of  territory.  To  counteract  these  designs,  and  prevent  a  gene- 
ral union  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  adopted  a  masteriy 
stroke  of  policy,  in  causing  the  Peishwa,  or  supreme  head  of  those  tribes, 
to  be  restored  to  his  throne,  from  whence  he  had  been  driven  by  the  intrigues 
of  Scindia,  and  the  encroachments  of  Holkar.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  general  Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wellington,  entered  Poonah,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Peishwa,  and  reinstated  that  prince  in  bis  sovereignty.  Scindia 
at  first  affected  to  be  satisfied  with  this  measure ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
be  waa  mattering  his  foroes  with  the  intention  of  invading  the  territory  of 
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the  BiBftn  of  die  Deoean.  NegodttioDf  were  also  pAng  on  between  bin,  the 
njeli  of  Berar,  aod  Holkar,  haTing  for  their  object  a  general  attack,  in  con- 
jnnetion  with  Perron,  and  the  expected  forces  from  France,  open  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Company.  At  this  critical  period,  Unois  arrived  off  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  landed  his  troops ;  bnt  as  iDtelligCDce  of  hostilities  soon  aflter 
reached  India  overland,  the  British  government  prevented  the  reinforcements 
from  marching  into  the  Interior,  and  they  were  aU  made  prisoners  of  war. 

Still  the  British  government  did  not  proceed  to  extremities  against  the 
native  chiefs,  without  attempting  to  settle  matters  amicably ;  and  every  exer* 
tiott  was  made  to  bring  abont  a  pacification  by  treaty.  The  confederates 
for  some  time  pretended  to  listen  to  these  proposals,  bat  when  called  apon 
to  evince  their  sincerity,  by  separating  their  armies  on  a  certain  day,  and 
retiring  to  their  respective  territories,  they  refnsed ;  and  thos  the  event  was 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The  plan  that  had  been  previoosly 
arranged,  for  a  simnltaneons  attack  open  the  combined  forces  In  the  l>eeean, 
the  French  establishment  in  the  Donab,  and  the  possessioos  of  Scindia  and 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  in  Hindoostan,  was,  therefore,  now  instantly  pat  in  exeen- 
tioo.  General  Wellesley,  who  was  opposed  to  the  last-menlioned  chiefs, 
began  the  campaign,  by  redocing  the  fortress  of  Amednagher,  the  fall  of  which 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  Arungabad ;  and,  on  the  SSid  of  September,  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Mahrattas,  at  Assye,  thoogh  the  nnmeri- 
eal  force  of  the  enemy  was  six  times  more  than  his  own. 

Meanwhile  the  territories  of  Scindia,  in  the  Gnierat,  fell  before  the  forces 
from  Bombay ;  and  the  province  of  Cuttack,  belonging  to  the  n^^*  ^^** 
taken  by  colonel  Harconrt.  Daring  these  operations,  general  Lake,  with  the 
Bengal  army,  defeated  the  combined  French  and  native  troops  oommanded 
by  Perron,  which  victory  accelerated  the  capture  of  the  strong^  fortress  of 
Ally  Ghur ;  from  whence  the  British  troops  bastened  to  Delhi,  whieh  city  they 
entered  in  triumph,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  with  the  army  of  Sdndia,  eooi- 
manded  by  the  French  general  Bourquin.  The  eonsequenoe  of  this  achieve- 
ment was,  the  release  of  the  venerable  Shah  Aninm  from  confinement,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  aged  monarch  to  the  throne,  though  not  to  the  splen- 
dour, of  his  ancestors.  Following  up  the  career  of  success,  general  Lake 
reduced  Agra,  and,  on  the  1st  of  November,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  combined  Mahrattas  and  French  at  Laswary.     With  similar  activity, 

feneral  Wellesley,  after  his  gallant  exploit  at  Assye,  pursued  the  rajah  of 
lerar,  and  defeated  him  on  the  plain  of  Argaum,  after  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  Garril  Ghur,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  that  part  of  India. 

These  advantages  were  productive  of  a  separate  peace  with  the  rajah,  who 
lost  thereby  the  province  of  Cuttack,  which  was  ceded  to  the  English  Com- 
pany. Scindia,  now  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  victors,  made 
overtures,  which  were  accepted,  and,  to  prevent  that  turbulent  chief  from 
again  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  territories 
in  the  Douab,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  northern  districts,  together  iritb 
Baroacb  in  the  Guzerat,  and  Amednugher  in  the  Deccan. 

Thus,  in  little  more  than  four  months,  the  cloud  which  hung  heavily  over 
British  India  was  dispersed,  the  enemy  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it  on 
the  most  liberal  terms  that  could  he  granted,  consistent  with  the  general 
security.  All  the  ports  of  the  peninsula  were  shut  against  the  French,  and 
their  influence  In  the  East  was  destroyed. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  on  the  Indian  continent,  a  war 
broke  out  in  Ceylon,  between  the  English  and  the  sovereign  of  Kandi,  occa- 
sioned by  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  make  restitution  of  some  property,  which 
he  had  unwarrantably  seised,  belonging  to  British  subjects.  As  much  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  acts,  as  to  avenge  the  insult  already  offered, 
a  force  was  sent  against  the  Kandian  capital,  which  the  monarch  abandoned 
without  resistance.  A  new  chief  was  then  placed  upon  the  throne ;  but  his 
reign  was  of  short  daratioo,  for,  on  losing  the  presence  of  his  protectors,  ho 
was  deprived  of  life,  and  the  fugitive  prince,  after  committing  a  dreadful  mas- 
sacre, was  suffered  to  retain  his  sovereignty. 

While  the  English  were  thus  engaged  in  securing  and  enlarging  their 
eastern  dominions,  tbeir  arms  proved  successful  in  another  hemisphere,  la 
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the  redvetkm  of  81.  Laole  and  Tobai^^  with  the  Daleb  seCtlaneiiti  of  Dcmo- 
ram,  Ef  seqnibo,  ud  Berbice.  At  the  samo  time,  alio,  the  Fronoli  wero  ooa* 
pletely  diaposaoMed  of  St  Domiai^o,  which  waa  left  th^B,  after  an  immiiiao 
waste  of  life  and  treaaure,  in  the  hands  of  the  black  population. 

CHAP.LXXXU. 
Gboeob  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1803  to  1804. 

The  menace  of  iDTading  England,  instead  of  danpiof  ,  had  the  eifect  of  roas- 
ing  the  energies  of  the  people»  and  of  absorbing,  in  one  patriotic  spring  of 
seal,  all  party  spirit.  Animated  bv  the  same  generous  feeling,  the  prince  of 
Wales  earnestly  intreated  to  be  placed  in  a  more  ostensible  situation  than 
that  which  belonged  to  him,  as  the  mere  colonel  of  a  regiment  An  interesting 
correspondence  took  place  on  this  subject,  between  his  royal  highness  and  the 
king;  as  dso  between  the  prince  and  his  brother  the  doke  of  York.  The  an- 
swer of  the  king  was  no  less  eapressive  of  heroic  sentimeots,  than  the  request 
of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  **  Though,'*  said  his  majesty, ''  I  applaud 
your  aeal  and  spirit,  of  which  I  trust  no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my  family 
wanting,  yet  considering  the  repeated  declarations  1  have  made  of  my  deter- 
miqation  on  your  former  applications  to  the  same  purpose,  I  had  flattereid 
myself  to  have  heard  no  farther  on  the  subject  Should  the  implacable  enemy 
so  far  succeed  as  to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  your  aeal 
at  the  head  of  your  regiment;  it  will  be  the  duty  of  eVery  man  to  stand  foiw 
ward  on  such  an  occasion,  and  I  shall  certainly  think  it  mine  to  set  an  exan^- 
ple,  in  defence  of  e? ery  thing  that  is  dear  to  me  and  to  my  people.^' 

The  same  sentiment  pervaded  the  speech  of  his  majesty,  at  the  opening  of 
the  winter  session  of  parliament,  on  the  23d  of  November.  ''  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,"  said  he,  '*  it  shall  be,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  my  first  object  to  execute,  as  becomes  me,  the  great  trust  com- 
mitted to  my  charge.  Embarked  with  my  brave  and  loyal  people  in  one  com- 
mon cause,  it  is  my  6xed  determination,  if  the  occasion  should  arise,  to 
share  their  exertions  and  their  dangers,  in  the  defence  of  our  constitution, 
onr  religion,  our  laws,  and  independence.  To  the  activity  and  valour  of  my 
fleets  and  armies,  to  the  seal  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  my  faithful  sub- 
jects, I  confide  the  honour  of  my  crown,  and  all  those  Taluable  intereata 
which  are  involved  in  the  issue  of  this  momentous  contest" 

While  the  British  empire  exhibited  the  cheering  spectacle  of  a  soTereign 
and  people  united  in  the  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  together;  the  consular 
government  of  France  could  neither  raise  men  nor  money,  by  any  other 
means  than  military  power  and  exaction.  With  all  his  parade,  tbe  arbitrary 
chief  of  that  country  began  to  experience  difficulties  in  levying  supplies,  io 
consequence  of  which,  he  demanded  another  loan  from  Hamburg,  and 
threatened  to  seise  the  imperial  city  of  Lubeo.  In  England,  on  the  contrary, 
a  vote  of  credit  passed  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, enabling  ministers  to  issue  exchequer  bills,  to  the  value  of  five  millions, 
to  be  provided  in  the  supplies  of  ways  and  means  for  the  ensuing  year.  In 
the  estimates  of  ^e  expenditure,  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  waa 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  charge  for  the 
navy  only,  was  not  less  than  nine  millions. 

When,  in  addition  to  this  force,  there  was  an  augmentation  of  the  army  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  men ;  and  when,  besides, 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  near  four  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
completely  trained  and  disciplined ;  the  French  and  their  ruler  had  a  tolerable 
prospect  of  what  they  might  expect,  on  approaching  the  shores  of  Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  description  of  force,  there  was,  indeed,  a  strong 
diflference  of  opinion  among  the  leading  members  of  the  legislature.  Mr. 
Windham  warmly  arraigned  the  volunteer  system  altogether,  as  both  danger- 
ous and  inefficient;  while  Mr.  Secretary  Torke  defended  the  conduct  of 
government,  in  encouraging  the  national  spirit  Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  eulogised 
the  measure,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  come 
forward  in  Uie  derence  of  their  country,  suggested^  as  an  amendment  of  the 
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pin,  ihit  the  tolfeiAtMrv  sboiiM  be  neafly  •utaii«t«4»  ill  rw^  to  difriplit 
Mid  aetipe  twapkofrntou  to  the  regular  army.  Thie  prQpoeal,  boweTor,  wae 
te  tombetng  agreefOile  to  Iboee  who  hadvembarked  ia  the  caiue,  oo  an  inde* 
pendent  principle ;  and  the  amendment  «a«  rqjeoted. 

The  eame  great  statesman,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1804,  moved  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy.  In  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  he  shewed, 
^t,  since  the  peace,  the  building  of  ships  bad  been  nearly  suspended  in  the 
royal  doclc-yards ;  ai^d  that,  by  a  wretched  parsimony,  the  stores  which  should 
have  been  husbanded  with  care,  and  increased,  had,  in  fact,  been  diminished. 
The  assertions  o£  Mr.  Pitt  were  enoouotered  by  much  ¥eheme;it  declamatioii« 
and  reerinunatory  aspersion ;  notwiUistanding  which,  it  was  cTident,  on  tlio 
division,  that  the  administration  was  shaiien,  for  the  motion  waa  negatired 
by  a  majority  of  no  more  than  seventy^one. 

Mr.  Addington,  finding  his  influence  declining  every  day,  now  resolved  to 
tetire ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  May,  it  was  officially  announced,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
had  resumed  his  former  station,  as  first  lord  of  tbe  treasury,  and  chancellor 
of  the  cxdiequer.  The  dniie  of  Portland  retained  his  seat  as  president  of  the 
oooncii,  lord  Hawkesbnry  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, and  was  snoceeded  in  the  foreign  office  by  lord  Harrowby  ;  while  lord 
BIdoB  retained  tbe  great  seal ;  but  lord  St  Vincent  was  superseded,  at  the  head 
bf  the  board  of  admiralty,  by  lord  Melville,  as  Mr.  Tierney  was  in  the  post  of 
tveaanrer  of  the  navy,  by  Mr.  Canning.  It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  Mr.  Pitt 
to  form  aq  exlemve  administration,  which  should  have  included  Mr.  Fox  and 
aome  of  his  prineipal  adherents,  as  weU  as  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham. 
In  this,  however,  bs  could  not  succeed,  the  king  being  inflexible  against  em- 
ploying tbe  leader  of  the  Whig  party ;  for  reasons  which,  having  never  been  dis- 
olosed,  cannot  easily  be  eonjectured.  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  that  the  resolution  of 
the  sovereign  iras  fixed,  consented,  in  the  emergency  of  affairs,  to  take  the 
helm  of  government;  with  a  full  reliance  upon  receiving  the  support  of  his 
BoUe  relative,  lord  Grenville,  who,  to  his  great  surprise,  declin^  oomiog 
into  power  without  Mr.  Fox.  How  far  the  refusal  was  respectful  to  the 
•overeign,  consistent  vrith  bis  lordship's  former  conduct,  or  even  patriotic  ia 
the  existing  dreomstanoes  of  the  country,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine. 

Tbe  first  act  of  Mr.  Pitt  was,  to  bring  forward  a  plan  for  raising  an  efficient 
and  permanent  military  force  by  parochial  rates,  and  for  a  limited  period  of 
aervioe.  This  scheme,  though  strongly  reprobated  in  some  of  its  parts  by 
Fox  and  Windham,  and  in  its  whole  construction  by  some  of  the  late  minis- 
ters, passed  through  both  honses,  and  received  tbe  royal  assent 

In  the  coarse  of  this  session,  Mr.  Wilberforce  renewed  bis  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  went  through  the  oommons,  but  was  extiii- 
l^shed  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  a  vote  of  postponement  till  the  next  meeU 
sog  of  parliament.  A  prorogation  took  place  on  the  31  st  of  July,  previous  to 
wUch,  the  minister  carried  a  motion  for  discharging  the  arrears  belonging  to 
tbe  civil  list,  to  the  amount  of  £600,000,  and  for  an  additional  grant  of 
£60,000  to  the  yearly  allowance  of  the  crown.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  department  of  national  expenditure  Included  various  charges, 
which  were  necessarily  eonnected  with  the  national  defence,  and  had  no  dia- 
tinct  relation  to  the  personal  dignity  of  the  sovereign  or  his  court 

Tbe  war,  at  this  period,  presented  but  few  incidents  of  moment,  either 
naval  or  military.  Early  in  the  year,  a  small  French  force  captured  the 
island  of  Gorecy  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa;  but  the  £aglish  gained  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  that  settlement,  by  taking,  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  a^alnable  £)utch  colony  of  Surinam*  In  the  Indian  ocean,  a  gallant  afiTair 
OccQCred,  which  fully  evinced  the  superiority  of  British  seamanship  and 
valour  OB- that  element  Admiral  Linois,  after  landing  the  troops  which  he 
had  brought  from  Europe,  plundered  tbe  English  settlement  of  Beocoolen, 
and  committed  much  mischief  to  the  country  trade  of  the  company,  in  the 
straits  of  Malacca.  In  the  month  of  February,  he  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of 
fifteen  East  Indiamen,  and  twelve  smaller  vessels,  when  an  engagement  took 
place ;  and  though  the  French  force  consisted  of  one  large  ship  of  the  line, 
three  frigates,  and  an  armed  brig,  Ldnois,  after  a  few  broadsides,  sheered  oE 
foUowed  by  the  viptonooa  English,  till  the  Utter  df  emed  it  prudent  to  dtiooa^ 
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tinoe  tbe  ebate,  and  pckrme  Ikeir  voyage.  Fbr  tlda  exploit,  Hhe  eaplaiaa  of 
tho  Bast  India  ships  were  liberally  rewarded  by  tbe  eonpany,  and  Mr.  Dancoi 
their  eommodore,  on  being  presented  to  his  majesty^  teceived  tbe  hononc  of 
knighthood. 

Doring  tbe  snmmer  and  antamn,  varions  attacks  were  made  npon  the 
armaments  of  tbe  enemy  in  tiie  Channel  and  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  Bo| 
this  desultory  species  of  warfare  prodoeed  no  other  conseqaence»  than  that 
of  displaying  the  courage  of  British  seamen,  and  of  shewing  tbe  extreme 
difficnlty  of  transporting  an  army  of  saffident  force  to  effect  a  landing  in 
Bagland.  From  the  rehition  subsisting  between  France  and  Spain,  it  waa 
scarcely  possible  that  the  latter  country  oonid  avoid  being  engaged  in  the 
new  contest.  The  British  go? emment,  however,  would  willingly  have  sof- 
fered  the  court  of  Madrid  to  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  had  an  equal 
degree  of  liberality  been  manifested  by  Boooaparte.  But  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, that  not  only  were  large  subsidies  exacted  from  Spain,  but  that 
bodies  of  French  troops  were  received  there,  and  that  the  most  formidable 
preparations  were  going  on  in  the  principal  ports,  farther  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  English  cabinet  would  have  been  orimiaal. 

The  demand  of  a  clear  explanation,  as  to  the  object  of  those  armaments, 
was  evaded  by  excuses,  which,  instead  of  giving  satnfaetion,  had  all  tbe 
indication  of  insults  The  harbour  of  Ferrol  was,  in  consequence,  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  was  peremptorily 
required  to  abstain  from  any  farther  preparations  of  a  warlike  character. 
This  vigorous  conduct  on  tbe  part  of  bis  Britannic  majesty  became  ti^  metfe 
necessary,  as  it  was  known  that  a  flotilla  with  treasure  was  daily  expected 
from  America,  the  arrival  of  which  was  eagerly  looked  f6r  by  the  rapaeions 
government  of  France. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  commodore  Moore,  who  was  cruising  for  the  pur- 
pose with  four  frigates,  descried  tbe  expected  ships,  four  in  number,  standing 
in  for  Cadiz,  under  a  press  of  sail.  The  Spanish  vessels,  on  being  summoned 
to  surrender,  refused,  and  an  action  began,  which  lasted  but  a  few  minuteiK, 
when  one  blew  up,  and  the  other  three  struck  their  colours.  The  captured 
ships  contained  cargoes  of  immense  value,  as  well  in  bullion  as  merchandise. 
As  this  transaction  was  not  preceded  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  it  ooea- 
sioned  mnob  animadversion  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Britisft  government;  but 
ministers  justified  tbe  proceeding  by  the  admitted  fact,  that  Sl>ain  was  In  a 
state  of  vassalage  to  France,  and  that  the  treaty  by  which  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  bound  to  furnish  supplies  to  that  power,  amounted  to  an  act  of 
hostility,  which  called  for  measures  of  prevention.  The  negotiation,  however, 
between  the  two  countries,  still  proceeded,  though  with  little  pcospedt 
of  an  amicable  adjustment,  till  the  12th  of  December,  when  his  Catholic 
majesty  declared  war  against  England.  But  it  merits  observation,  that  this 
extremity  was  not  produced  by  the  detention  of  the  Spanish  ships,  nor  was 
that  circumstance  once  mentioned  in  the  dispute  which  terminated  in  an 
open  rupture.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  party  most  affected 
by  the  occurrence,  was  aware  that  the  connexions  subsisting  between  France 
and  Spain  were  of  a  description  which  justified  the  seixnre. 

About  tbe  time  when  this  affair  happened,  Buonaparte  committed  an  out- 
rage against  all  public  rights,  in  causing  sir  George  Rumbold,  the  British 
resident,  to  be  seised  at  Hamburg,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Paris^  where  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Temple.  As  this  atrooioos  act  affected  all  nations,  and 
tbe  court  of  Berlin  in  particular,  a  •  remonstrance  was  made  to  the  French 
gi^vemment  on  tbe  subject,  in  consequence  of  wbich,  the  British  eniroy  was 
released  from  prison,  and  sent  to  Bngland  ;  but  his  papers  were  detained,,  in 
order,  as  was  stated,  to  convince  the  world,  that  conspiracies  were  fomented 
against  Napoleon  by  diplomatic  agents  on  the  continent. 

A  new  change  was  now  aboat  to  take  place  in  the  ever- varying  history^f  revo- 
lotinnsrry  Prance.  Bdonaparte,  not  satisfied  with  the  power,  panted  also  for  the 
trap|ti|igs  of  royalty  ;-  but  as  nothing  short  of  tbe  imperial  dignity  would  con- 
lent  Jihn,  be  was  now  preparing  for  that  clibiax  of  his  ambition.  In  the  pre- 
44ding  year,  the  man  was  weak  enough  to  tempt  Louis  XVIII.,  then  at  War- 
MW,  with  the  ofbr  of  an  ample  settirment,  and  correspondent  reveiiBaiy  io 
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itttte  part  of  finrope,  on  condition  of  bis  renooneln;,  for  lilttMlf  flnd  famiiy, 
all  olaim  to  the  throne  of  Praooe ;  at  the  same  time  aoeompanjfini^  the  pro- 
posal with  a  threat  of  iDfliotini^  stiil  farther  hardships  upon  the  Boarboos,  ia 
case  of  a  refusal.  The  exiled  prince  replied  in  a  style  of  dignity,  firmness^ 
and  moderation ;  and  his  royal  relatives  bound  themselves  by  a  soiemn  act, 
to  adhere  to  that  answer,  and  never  to  relinquish  their  bright  to  the  throne  of 
their  ancestors.  What  followed  was  in  natural  order,  and  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  usurper.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  the  report  of  a  plot  arose  in  France,  and  several  persons 
were  arrested,  among  whom  were  the  generals  Pichegru  and  Moreau.  The 
fbrmer  died  in  a  dungeon,  and  it  was  said  that  he  strangled  himself;  bnt  the 
situation  in  which  the  body  was  found,  proved  that  the  ac|  of  violence  could 
not  have  been  of  his  own  perpetration,  for  It  was  exactly  similar  to  the 
Turkish  mode  of  execution  by  the  bowstring.  Moreau,  after  a  short  confine- 
ment, was  banished  to  America ;  while  a  number  of  prisoners  of  inferior  note 
were  publicly  executed.  That  the  whole  of  tMs  business  was  a  mere  con- 
trivance to  carry  a  particular  object,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted ;  since  all 
the  witnesses  brought  forward  against  the  unfortunate  victims,  were  the  spies 
and  ^ents  of  the  consular  government. 

The  last  scene  of  this  tragedy  was  in  unison  with  the  other  droumstanees, 
and  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  tyrant,  who,  in  aimin|f  at  the  imperial 
sceptre,  cared  little  about  the  means  of  gratifying  his  ambition.  In  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  March,  a  party  of  French  cavalry,  commanded  by  Caoliaoonrt, 
the  aid^e-camp  of  Buonaparte,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and,  entering  the  electorate 
of  Baden,  seined  the  duke  d'Bnghien,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
oarried  him  off  to  Paris,  where  he  was  lodged  in  the  Temple ;  from  whence  he 
was  removed  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  brought  before  a  military  tribunal, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  which  judgment  was  immediately  put  in  execution. 
Thus  did  Napoleon  wreak  his  resentment  upon  a  gallant  youth,  for  the  inex- 
piable offence  of  belonging  to  the  royal  line  of  France ;  nor  would  the  rest  of 
the  unfortunate  fttmlly  have  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  usurper,  had  they 
been  within  his  reach. 

While  these  complicated  scenes  of  treachery  and  murder  were  agitating 
the  pubUe  mind  every  where,  the  obedient  senate  of  Paris  humbly  desired 
Buonaparte,  for  the  national  good,  to  accept  the  throne.  This  supplication 
was  echoed  by  similar  addresses  from  other  places,  and,  in  complianoe  with 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  modest  chief  condescended  to  exchange  the  title 
of  first  consul  for  that  of  emperor  of  France.  For  politic  reasons,  and  to 
render  the  spectacle  of  a  coronation  more  imposing,  the  pope  was  called  fnm 
Rome,  to  perform  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  Deoeasber, 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris. 

CHAP.  LXXXIII. 

George  III.  (continued.)~a.  d.  180& 

Napoleon,  having  attained  the  utmost  height  of  human  elevation,  made,  as  he 
had  done  In  the  trat  step  of  his  advancement,  a  parade  of  being  anuaated 
by  moderate  and  pacific  principles. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1806,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, informing  him  of  his  new  advancement,  and  declaring  that  the  strongest 
wish  of  his  heart  was  peace.  To  this  general  and  indefinite  oommunioatton, 
a  suitable  reply  was  made,  stating,  that  his  majesty  "  could  not  accept  the 
overture,  without  consulting  those  powers  to  whom  he  stood  engaged  in  oon« 
fidentlal  connexions,  and  particularly  the  emperor  of  Russia.'^ 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been  rather  Intended  to  produoe  an  effeot  am 

J  parliament,  than  to  elicit  any  disposition  to  negotiate ;  for  when,  atthomeot- 
ng  of  that  august  body,  on  the  16th,  the  king  slightly  alluded  to  the  eonom- 
nlcation  he  had  received,  and  the  answer  he  had  given,  Mt.  Fox  compUaed 
of  the  ambiguity,  and  threw  out  an  indirect  ceiiSQie  npon  adoisters.  No 
BMtion,  however,  took  place ;  nor  did  any  thing  of  monaat  oconr,  till  the  llth 
of  the  firikMring  month,  when  the  question  of  the  war  with  Spain  owiaiiiimwi 
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straw  tefwe  anioiadveniaiis  in  both  hooMiy  im  the  oaptore  of  the  ahlpf 
bolongiBg  to  that  ooantry,  before  the  negotiatioiw  were  ended* 

>  To  meet  the  expenaes  of  the  year,  a  loan  of  twenty  miUiona  for  the  empire 
was  Toted,  and  a  separate  one  of  three  millions  and  m  half  for  Ireland.  The 
war  taxes  were,  in  eonseqaeaoe,  ao^mented,  and  that  opon  property  raised 
to  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent. 

Bot  one  of  the  most  important  snbjeots  that  oame  nnder  the  oonsideratioa 
of  the  legislature  during  this  session,  was  the  case  of  lord  Melville,  arising 
from  the  tenth  report  of  the  commissioners  for  naval  inquiry.  It  appeared 
ttat,  contrary  to  an  act  for  regulating  the  oflBoe  of  treasurer  of  the  navy,  this 
nobleman,  while  in  that  situation,  had  suiTered  his  paymaster  to  draw  large 
sums  belonging  to  the  public,  from  the  bank  of  England,  and  employ  the 
same  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were  there  deposited.  A 
series  of  resolutions,  tendioff  to  criminate  his  lordship,  was  then  brought  for* 
ward  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  when,  on  a  division,  the  numbers  proved  equal  on 
each  side,  being  two  hundred  and  sixteen  votes.  The  speaker,  as  usual,  gave 
his  casting  voice,  in  favour  of  the  charge  which  declared  lord  Melville  guilty 
of  a  dereliction  of  duty ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  nobleman  immediately 
resigned  his  place  as  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  After  hearing  Ids  lordships 
defence,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  applied  the  money  to  othef  pub- 
lic purposes,  but  denied  having  derived  any  benefit  from  it,  an  impeachment 
was  moved,  and  negatived  by  an  amendment  in  favour  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion* Subsequently,  however,  the  latter  mode  of  proceeding  was  again  aban- 
doned, and  the  motion  for  an  impeachment  carried  without  a  division.  Mr. 
Whitbread,  accordingly,  appealed  at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  on  the  26th  ot 
June,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Henry 
Tisoount  Melville  of  hif  h  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  singular  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  to  indemnify 
Alexander  Trotter,  and  all  others  who  should  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
on  the  trial,  from  public  prosecution  or  civil  actions.  On  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  session,  however,  no  farther  proceedings  were  entered  upon,  apd 
the  trial  was  postponed  till  the  next  meeting  of  parliament 

Lord  Melville  was  succeeded  in  the  cabinet  by  sir  Charles  Middleton,  who 
was  raised  to  the- peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Barham.  This  was  a  great  blow 
to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  it  was  rendered  still  more  painful  by  the  defection  of  some 
of  his  friends.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected 
between  him  and  Mr.  Addington,  who,  in  consequence,  was  created  viscount 
Sidmouth,  and  made  prerident  of  the  council.  The  appointment  of  lord  Bar- 
bam,  however,  gave  such  umbrage  to  the  late  minister,  that  he  soon  after 
resigned  his  seat,  to  which  earl  Camden  was  then  nominated,  whose  place, 
as  secretary  of  state,  was  filled  by  lord  Castlereagh.  The  earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire also,  being  disappointed  of  the  vacant  seat  at  the  admiralty  board, 
gave  up  his  situation  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

These  were  mortifying  circumstances  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  the  prime 
minister ;  but  he  had  other  causes  of  chagrin,  at  a  time  when  it  required  his 
utmost  energies  to  secure  the  country  from  the  efforts  of  an  implacable  enemy. 
At  such  a  jonctore,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  that  his  earliest  friend, 
lord  Orenviile,  would  have  lent  his  great  powers  in  agitating  the  question  of 
what  was  called  Catholic  Bmandpation.  No  man  knew  better  than  his  lordship, 
that  the  measure  could  not  possibly  succeed,  and  yet  he  persisted  in  bringing 
before  the  lords,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  praying  for  relief  from  the  civil  oisabilities  under  which  they  laboured. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fox  introduced  the  subject  into  the  lower  house ; 
where  Mr.  Pitt  was  compelled  to  enter  into  some  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  state  his  reasons  for  giving  a  decided  opporiUon  to  the  motion,  which 
was  negatived  there,  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  state  of  the  con- 
tinent was  likewise  of  a  nature  so  gloomy,  and  portentous  of  so  many  unfa- 
vooraMe  changes,  as  to  render  the  situation  of  the  great  manager  of  the 
Bi(tional  conndls  extremely  irksome  and  disagreeable. 

Notwithstanding  the  aooumulation  of  dMBoulties  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  secession  of  political  friends,  who  were  indebted  to  him  fi»r 
their  rank  and  popularity,  this  illustrious  statesman  resoived  to  sacrifloe  to 
96.  4X 
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Ibe  paUie  wmI»  rather  than  conwH  .bb  o^m  e«ie»  a  oonatiliilidii  aliaady 
broken,  and  rapidljr  deolioing,  throagh  intense  laboor  and  anxietj.  To  ^iktOL 
the  career  of  Buonapartey  and  prevent,  if  posaible,  the  entire  ooatiaeoi  of 
Europe  from  falling  under  bis  absolute  control,  Mr.  Pftt  engaged  in  fovnuoir 
a  new  coalition  of  Sie  great  states  against  Franee.  On  tbe  IMh  of  JonOi  m 
message  came  down  to  parliament  from  tbe  throne,  informing  the  two  hoaseii 
that  his  majesty  had  opened  negotiations  with  some  of  the  fisroiga  powers, 
which  were  not  jet  concluded ;  and,  therefore,  reoommending  a  provisioB  for 
entering  into  such  engagements  as  tiie  exigeney  of  affairs  might  reqnira.  A 
Tote  of  credit  for  the  advance  of  three  millions  and  a  half  was  iouMdiately 
passed;  and,  on  the  I2th  of  July,  parliament  was  prorogned  by  eonamiasion. 

The  negotiations  to  which  the  king  alluded,  were  with  the  easperor  of 
Knssia,  and,  on  the  11th  of  April,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Petersborgh,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  form,  as  far  as  they  ooald, 
a  general  league,  for  the  purpose  of  patting  a  stop  to  the  enoroaofaaMnts  of 
France,  and  securing  the  independence  of  the  powers  of  Boropo.  Thoogb 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Stockholm  acceded  to  the  alliance,  ftoy  wcro 
under  the  necessity  of  waiting  the  issue  of  e? cnts»  before  they  coold  dedaio 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  confederation. 

The  primary  object  of  tbe  combined  powers  was,  to  effect  a  paciieatioo 
upon  principles  of  public  safety,  by  redociog  the  preposterous  domiiiioQ  of 
the  French  ruler  within  tb0  bouids  of  modoratiott.  For  this  pnrpoae,  an 
ambassador  was  despatched  from  Petersburgh,  with  an  overture  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  France,  to  open  SQch  a  negotiation  as  should  restore  peace  to  bleed- 
ing Europe,  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  Buonaparte  was  not  ignovant  of 
what  was  transacting ;  but,  instead  of  meeting  tbe  pacific  views  of  the  nortbem 
powers,  he  was  resolved  to  thwart  them,  and  by  new  inroads  to  create  fireah 
jealousies^  productive  of  more  extended  wars.  Early  in  the  spiti^,  be  set 
out  for  Italy,  where  he  assumed  the  iron  crown*  which  he  placed  on  bia  owa 
bead,  in  the  church  of  Milan,  as  he  had  before  done  that  of  Franoe  in  tb« 
cathedral  of  Paris.  While  there,  he  also  annexed  the  republic  of  Genoa  to 
the  imperial  diadem;  promising  bis  new  svbjecta  the  protection  of  bia  flag, 
**  which/'  as  he  said,  **  be  would  maintain  on  all  the  seas  of  the  universe*''    . 

At  the  time  when  these  addidons  were  making  to  the  imperial  diadem,  tbe 
government  of  the  United  Provinces  was  undergoing  a  transmuta'ioo,  and 
passing  from  a  state  of  republican  simplicity,  to  the  servile  dignity  of  titled 
vassalage.  The  form  of  independence  was  observed,  but  the  newconstito- 
tion,  dictated  by  France,  plainly  indicated  that  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  a 
free  people,  were  the  slaves  of  the  new  emperor,  whose  dictates  ibey  dand 
not  resist. 

In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  Russian  envoy,  who  had  already 
reached  Berlin,  was  recalled;  it  being  now  suftciently  obvious  that  no  attempt 
to  limit  the  ambition  of  the  French  ruler  by  negotiation,  would  prova  effec- 
tual. As  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
encroachments  which  Buonaparte  had  made  on  the  side  of  Italy,  his  aoeession 
to  tbe  league  followed  in  course ;  but,  being  o  a  willing  to  proceed  lo  extremi* 
ties,  he  sent  count  Cobentael  to  Paris,  to  express  his  sincere  desire  of  peace, 
and  also  to  propose  an  amicable  adjustment  of  tbe  differences  between  France 
and  Russia,  unider  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Berlin.  This  propoaitioo, 
instead  of  being  well  received,  was  treated  with  scorn,  accompanied  by  iker 
grossest  abuse  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  not  a  little  of  tbe  An^aa 
monarch,  while  England  was  stigmatiaed  as  the  common  enemy  of  all  natiooa. 

Il^apoleon,  who  had  anticipated  this  rupture,  And  even  conrted  it,  now  dis- 
mantled his  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  broke  up  all  bis  camps  on  tbe  coast,  and  drew 
in  his  forces  from  Holland,  as  well  as  Hanover,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, be  headed  an  army  of  150,000  men,  to  whom  he  said,  on  crossing  the  Rhine, 
"  You  are  only  the  vanguard  of  the  great  nalian,  which,  if  requisite*  will,  at 
my  biddiog,  rise  in  a  fnoment*  to  dissolve  a  confedeiaey  that  hadi  been 
cemented  by  British  gold."   • 

The  Austiiaas  were  not  backward,  but  they  were  unfortunate  in  being 
deserted  by  the  Bavarian  forces,  which  joined  the  Freooh ;  and  alili  more  ao 
1^  havipg  Mask  lor  thw  eomasaiider,  who»  after  h^jug  defemad  isi  aeveial 
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ABtidiity  threw  Mmtclf  into  Ulm,  wbkh  surrendered  dnednditicfnaHy  to  the 
Freneh,  on  the  90th  of  October.  Napoleon,  profiting  by  this  adfantage,  lost 
BO  time,  iKit  pvsbed  on  for  Vienna,  which  his  army  entered  on  the  13th  of 
Kotember ;  the  imperial  family  haying  preyiously  retired  to  Brnnn,  in  Mora- 
via, while  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  withdrew  into  Hungary.  Nor  were  the 
French  less  saccessfnl  in  Italy,  where  Massenahad  for  an  opponent  the  arch- 
dake  Charles,  whose  brother,  prince  John,  oocapied  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol. 
On  the  18th  of  October,  the  French  forced  the  Adige,  and  soon  after  made  a 
ICeneral  attack  on  the  Anstrian  lines,  which  were  carried  with  a  great  loss. 
The  arcbdnke,  apon  thist  retreated  to  Lajbach,  in  Carniola,  where  he  joined 
his  brother,  who  wan  hard  pressed  by  the  army  under  Ney.  This,  junction, 
bowever,  gate  the  Imperialists  such  a  decided  superiority,  that  they  ad- 
vanced towards  Vienna,  the  French  armies  of  Massena  and  Ney  hanging  on 
their  rear. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  united  Aostrians  and  Russians,  headed  by  their 
reapectiYe  enaperors,  were  assembled  near  Austerlitz,  on  the  road  from  Vienna 
to  Olmnts.  Here  also  was  the  ^rand  army  of  the  French  under  Napoleon, 
who  commanded  in  person,  while  the  military  moTcments  of  the  Rossiana 
were  directed  by  Kotusoff,  and  those  of  the  A.nstrians  by  prince  John  of  Lich- 
tensteln.  The  evil  genius  of  the  allied  monarcbs  prompted  them  to  risk  a 
battle,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  archdukes,  whose  foroo 
would  have  given  them  a  decided  superiority  over  the  French.  At  the  dawn 
of  day,  on  the  2d  of  December,  the  action  began,  and  continued  to  be  obsti- 
nately contested  till  the  shades  of  evening  parted  the  combatants,  when  -the 
allies  retreated,  though  in  good  order,  leaving  a  number  of  prisoners,  with 
a  quantity  of  stores  and  artillery.  Two  days  after  the  battle,  the  emperor 
Francis,  who  had  still  •strength  enough  to  withstand  the  enemy,  proposed  an 
armistice,  which  was  readily  granted  by  Napoleon ;  but  the  Russian  monarch, 
in  high  indignation,  refused  to  become  a  party  in  the  agreement ;  nor  was 
the  archduke  Charles  better  satisfied  with  this  precipitate  step,  which  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  inactivity,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  in  his  power  to 
have  given  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 

^  The  conduct  of  the  Prussian  monarch  during  these  .transactions  was 
extremely  disgracerul,  particularly  In  suffering  the  French  forces  to  march 
through  his  territory ;  and  still  more  in  consenting  to  accept  Hanover  as  a 
boon  from  Napoleon,  whose  object  therein  was,  to  exclade  England  wholly 
from  the  European  continent. 

A  definitive  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  was  conclnded  on  the  26th 
of  December,  at  Presburgh,  by  which  the  Venetian  territory,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  was  uaited  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  Greek  pro- 
vinoes,  east  of  the  Gulf,  were  ceded  to  France.  Bavaria  was  converted  into 
a  kingdom,  and  enlarged  by  the  cession  of  the  Tyrol,  Burghaosen,  and  Eioh- 
statdt  Tbo  electoral  duke  of  Wirtemburg  was  also  advanced  to  the  regal 
dignity,  with  a  grant  of  the  Brisgau.  For  these  sacrifices,  Austria  received 
the  principality  of  Saltzburg,  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand  obtained  Wnrtz- 
hnrg. 

Bvt  though  Napoleon  was  thus  victorious  in  Germany,  he  failed  in  his 
endeavours  to  wrest  from  Britain  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  a  squadron  of  five  ships  of  Ac  line,  and  three  frigates,  with 
Ibnr  thousand  troops,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  where  they  plundered  the 
islands  of  Dominica,  St.  Cabristopher,  and  Nevis ;  after  whioh  they  returned 
to  France,  without  having  achieved  any  thing  equid  to  the  expense  and  parade 
of  the  armament  About  the  same  time,  a  more  formidable  naval  force  was 
preparing  at  Toulon,  which  was  intended  to  unite  with  a  Spanish  fleet  at 
Cadia.  Lord  Nelson  had  then  the  command  in  the  MecHterranean,  but  Vil- 
lenenve,  the  French  admiral,  on  the  15th  of  March,  eluded  his  vigilance,  and 
put  to  sea,  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates  and  corvettes^ 
having  on  board  ten  thousand  troops.  This  squadron  passed  down  the  Medi- 
terranean undiscovered  by  the  English  admiral,  and,  on  arriving  off  CadiSi 
the  bloekading  ships,  five  in  number,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Ordo, 
rettftd.  The  johction  of  the  two  fleets  being  now  formed,  the  whole  qnitted 
Cadin  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  steered  for  the  westward. 
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'  Lord  Ndflon  being  informed  of  tbe  escape  of  fhe  French  aqoAdroB  horn  Tb«« 
Ion,  sailed  immediately  in  pnrauit  Thinking  that  they  had  bent  their  coarse  to 
Bgypt,  he  proceeded  thither,  bat  hearing  nothing  of  them  in  that  direction,  he 
retomed  to  Sicily,  where  he  remained  in  great  ancertalnty  till  the  middle  of 
April,  when  he  became  persnaded  that  they  most  have  passed  tbe  Straits, 
and  gone  for  the*West  Indies.  Having  formed  this  idea,  the  active  admiral 
immediately  quitted  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  repaired  to  Lagos  bay,  where  he 
received  sach  information  as  removed  all  donbt  on  the  subject,  and  the  par- 
salt  was  renewed  with  fresh  vigour.  In  the  passage,  the  admiral  learnt  from 
two  merchant  vessels,  that  tbe  enemy  had,  ten  days  before,  appeared  off  Bar- 
badoes ;  and,  on  his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  Trinidad  was  their 
object.  Thither  he  proceeded  without  delay,  but  was  disappointed  onoe 
more,  nor  could  he  gain  any  intelligence  to  guide  his'  coarse,  till  he  came  off 
Grenada,  when  he  was  told  that  the  combined  fleets  had  left  Martinico  only 
the  preceding  day,  and  were  steering  northward.  Villeneuve  being  apprised 
of  the  arrival  of  his  old  antagonist  in  the  Caribbean  seas,  reUnqoisbOd  the 
plan,  whatever  it  was,  which  had  been  formed  of  an  attack  upon  the  British 
settlements,  and  resolved  to  hasten  back  to  Europe.  In  this  also  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  bis  active  parsuer ;  though,  off  Fcrrol, 
it  was  his  hap  to  encounter  a  British  squadron  then'cmising  there,  under  the 
command  of  sir  Robert  Calder.  After  a  smart  action,  the  combined  fleets 
escaped  to  Vigo,  leaving  two  Spanish  ships,  one  of  eighty-four,  and  the  other 
of  seventy-four  guns,  in  the  hands  of  tbe  victors.  Such,  however,  was  the 
high  spirit  of  the  British  nation  at  this  period,  that,  intoxicated  by  the  aplen- 
did  acbievements  of  Nelson,  this  exploit  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
defeat,  and  the  gallant  admiral,  whose  courage  was  never  called  in  question, 
received  a  reprimand  for  not  having  destroyed  the  whele  force  of  the  enemy. 

After  tbe  incessant  fatigue  which  lord  Nelson  had  undergone,  he  might  rea- 
sonably have  desired  to  repose  upon  his  laurels ;  but,  bent  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  glory,  he  determined  once  more  to  seek  the  enemy.  Having 
refitted  his  ships,  and  increased  the  namber,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Victory,  at  Portsmouth,  and,  on  the  12th  of  September,  put  to  sea.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  combined  fleets,  now  augmented  to  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  quitted  Ferrol  for  Cadis,  where  admiral  Collingwood  was  stationed,  with 
five  ships  only,  which  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Nelson 
soon  after  arrived,  and  took  the  command,  but,  instead  of  blockading  the 
port,  he  placed  his  principal  force  near  Cape  St  Mary,  leaving  only  a  few 
frigates,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  and  Spaniards.  This  manceavre 
had  its  effect,  in  drawing  Villenewre  out  of  the  harbour,  on  the  19di  of  Octo- 
ber, with  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  eight  corvettes.  Nel- 
son was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  event,  than  he  steered  for  Gibraltar,  think- 
ing that  the  hostile  fleets  had  entered  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  finding  his 
mistake,  he  altered  his  coarse,  and,  early  in  the  morning  of  Uie  21st,  the 
object  of  his  search  was  descried  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 

The^  British  squadron,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  line-of-battlo  ships,  in 
two  divisions,  now  bore  up,  when  the  commander-in-chief  threw  out  tbe 
memorable  signal  in  these  words, "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
doty.''  Without  waiting  for  the  formation  of  a  regular  hue,  orders  were 
^given  that  each  ship  should  single  out  her  antagonist.  The  French  admiral, 
on  perceiving  the  force  opposed  to  him,  disposed  his  whole  fieet  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  convexing  leeward.  Admiral  Collingwood,  in  the  Royal  Soto- 
reign,  was  the  first  that  entered  into  action,  near  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  leav- 
ing the  van  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Tbe  succeeding  ships  following  their 
leader,  broke  through  in  all  parts,  engaging  as  they  came  up,  so  that  the 
musBles  of  the  runs  nearly  touched  on  both  sides.  Nelson,  finding  that  part 
of  the  line  which  he  intended  to  attack,  so  dose  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
pass,  ran  on  board  the  Redoubtable ;  wbile  the  Temeraire  engaged  the  next 
ship  to  her ;  the  rest  choosing  their  antagonists  as  occasion  offered.  In  this 
part  the  action  was  so  hot,  and  the  vessels  so  close,  that  the  Redoabtable 
was  on  fire  several  times ;  the  British  seamen  throwing  backets  of  water  apon 
the  flames,  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  to  the  Victory.  The  battle  raged 
with  the  utmost  fary  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  GreTioa,  the  SpMitah 
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ftdmiral  qoiited  Ihe  Uae,  and  retreated  to  Cadis.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Fkendi 
admiral  DamaDoir,  wiUi  foar  ships,  effected  his  escape,  and  here  away  to 
sea.  Bat  the,  commander-iD-chief,  yilleneaye,  and  two  Spanish  admirals, 
with  nineteen  ships  of  the  lifie,  were  captured.  The  weather,  however,  proved 
90  tempestaons,  and  the  vessels  were  so  moch  crippled,  thatit  was.fonad 
expedient  to  destroy  fifteen  of  them,  the  other  four  being  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

This  splendid  victory  was  dearly  won,  by  the  death  of  the  heroic  cmb- 
mander ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  he  lost  his  life  for  want  of 
proper  oaation.  The  enemy  had  a  number  of  sharp-shooters  in  their  tops, 
whose  business  it  was  to  talce  aim  at  the  English  officers.  Lord  Nelson,  how- 
ever, was  the  principal  object,  and  onfortunately  he  was  too  easily  distiogoished 
by  his  star  and  uniform ;  so  that  the  shot  which  flew  about  the  qaarter-deek 
like  bail,  plainly  evinoed  the  design  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Hardy  seeiDg 
this,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  admiral  to  put  on  another  dress ;  but  he 
was  too  intent  upon  the  great  bosiness  in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  heed  the 
advice.  The  consequence  was,  that,  while  talking  with  the  captain,  he  re- 
ceived a  mosket'ball,  which  forced  its  way  to  the  heart,  and  he  was  carried 
to  the  cock-pit  He  lived  about  two  hours,  and,  on  hearing  that  the  victory 
was  achieved,  replied,  *' God- be  praised,'' and  eiptred.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  England,  and  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  where  a  monument  has  since,  been  erected  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
As  he  left  m  legitimate  issue,  the  title  passed  to  his  brother,  who  was  also 
created  an  earl,  and  a  permanent  revenue  was  settled  to  support  the  dignity. 

On  the  death  of  lord  Nelson,  admiral  Collingwood,  who  was  also  raised  to 
the  peerage,  succeeded  to  the  command.  To  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
the  weight  of  human  suffering,  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  Cadis,  whieh 
generous  act  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  Spanish  governor,  that  he 
caused  all  the  English  captives  to  be  delivered  up,  and  made  an  offer  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  city,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded,  pledging  his  honour 
that  they  should  be  well  treated,  and,  when  recovered,  sent  home  to  their  own 
qpuntry. 

Admiral  Dumanoir,  in  his  flight  from  the  scene  of  disaster,  fell  in  with 
an  English  squadron  commanded  by  sir  Richard  Strachan,  when,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  all  the  French  ships  were  taken,  llie  fate  of  Ville- 
neuve  wais  very  mysterious,  for,  being  anxious  to  return  to  France,  that  he 
might  clear  his  conduct,  he  obtained  his  parole  from  the  British  government; 
but  died  on  the  road  to  Paris,  either  by  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  some  hired 
assassin. 

In  the  east,  also,  the  English  arms  were  successful  at  this  "period.  He 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederaejr, 
was  interrupted  by  the  violence  arid  treachery  of  Jesswont  Rao  Holkar,  who, 
after  usurping  the  rights  of  bis  brother,  carried  on  a  predatory  warfare 
against  the  allies  of  the  British  government  When  called  upon  to  desist,  be 
replied  in  a  tone  of  defiance ;  in  consequence  of  which,  lord  Lake  sent  a  force 
against  him,  under  the  command  of  general  Fraser,  who  defeated  Holkar's 
infantry,  near  Deeg,  November  13,  1804,  but  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
On  the  17th,  lord  Lake  attacked  Holkar's  cavalry,  near  Ferockabad,  and 
completely  routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  their  baggage.  This 
achievement  would  have  ended  the  campaign  and  the  contest,  hadf  not  the 
rajah  of  Bburtpore  become  a  party  in  the  war.    At  the  beginning  of  the  next 

Sear,  therefore,  the  British  commander  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  that  prince, 
nt  all  his  efforts  to  carry  it  by  assault  proved  fruitless.  The  defeat  of 
Ameer  Khan,  however,  obliged  the  rajah  to  surrender  on  the  10th  at  April ; 
and  as  lord  Lake  had  now  no  impediment  to  hinder  his  operations  against 
Holkar,  he  pursued  him  with  all  his  force  to  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  on 
the  very  spot  where  Alexander  had  stopped  in  bis  memorable  expedition  to 
India,  a  negotiation  was  concluded,  December  the  24th,  which  saved  the  fugi- 
tive from  ruin. 

While  these  transaotions  were  taking  place,  lord  Wellesley  was  super- 
seded in  the  governorship  of  India,  by  marquis  Comwallis,  who  died  within 
three  months  after  his  arrival,  at  Oasypoor,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Octo- 
ber 6«h,  1806. 
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GfoRGE  III.  (CONTTNUED.)— A»  D.  1806. 

Tbis  was  an  e? mtfol  period  to  Britaiii,  in  the  low  of  greut  mni.  While  tile 
death  of  the  narqais  Gornwallis  eompletelj  disarranged  the  platta  that  bad 
bees  laid  for  the  settlemeat  of  oareaatcro  poiaeasioos ;  that  of  lord  Nelson, 
on  the  ether  hand,  pot  a  final  end  to  the  great  object  of  Oallie  amhitios,  and 
deatroyed  the  prood  boast  of  Napoleon,  that  he  would  deprive  Britain  of  her 
■Mtfitinie  dominion. 

The  victory  of  Trafalgar^  thoogb  so  dearly  pordMsed,  aniaMted  the  aatioD 
with  fresh  vigonr,  and  diffused  a  aiaitlar  spirit  throt^h  every  part  of  Europe, 
where  anjf  sense  of  the  valoe  of  freedom  and  independence  was  preeerred. 
Bat  at  this  momentoua  crisis,  another  instance  of  BMntality  ocearred,  which 

Erodaoed  an  entire  change  in  poblie  affairs,  and  threw  a  damp  npoo  those 
opes  that  had  been  so  atroogly  exettcd* 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1806,  parliament  aaaembled,  when  the  king,  taking' 
ooDfidence  from  the  reoent  victory,  and  the  unshaken  adherence  of  his  Rvs- 
alaa  aHy,  reoommended  from  the  throne,  a  firm  perseteraace  in  the  great 
cause  which  involved  the  happineas  of  Europe,  and  the  partioular  interests  of 
the  British  empire.  At  this  time,  however,  the  miniater  who  had  for  so  long: 
a  period,  with  but  a  trifling  interval,  directed  the  counsels  and  wielded  the 
reaourees  of  the  nation,  was  on  his  deatb->hed,  and  two  days  afterwards  he 
expired,  with  Christiao  resignation,  la  his  forty-scventh  year.  On  the  demise 
of  If  r.  Pitt,  a  notion  was  made  for  his  interment  at  the  public  expeaae,  and 
for  the  ereetiOD  of  a  monument  in  honour  of  his  meafeory.  The  motion,  though 
opposed  with  little  generosity  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  with  atill  less  liberality  or 
consistency,  by  Mr.  Windham,  who  had  so  long  been  the  associate  of  the 
deceased  atatesmw,  was  carried  by  a  miyoaty  of  366  to  89.  The  aom  of 
jMMNN)  was  also  voted  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debta  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who, 
instead  of  enriching  himself,  literally  sacrificed  all  personal  emolument  to  the 
public  welfare,  and,  free  from  imputation  on  bis  character,  died  iasolvent. 

This  event  had,  as  might  be  expected,  the  immediate  effect  of  prododug  a 
new^  eabinety  under  the  direction  of  lord  GrenviUe  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
vrith  whom  were  associated  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Spencer,  aecretarics  of  state, 
the  former  for  the  foreign,  aad  the  latter  for  the  home,  department.  Mr. 
Bndtine,  new  advanced  to  the  peerage,  took  the  aeals  fram  lord  Eldon,  thou^ 
not  without  a  warm  opporition  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  and  lord  Henry  Petty 
beeame  chasH^llor  of  Ihe  exchequer.  Earl  FItawilliam  was  appointed  pre- 
aideat  of  the  ceaooil ;  viscount  Sidmooth,  lord  privy-seal ;  earl  Moira  waa 
made  master-general  of  tiic  ordnance ;  Mr.'Orey,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ; 
Mr.  Windham,  secretary  at  war ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  the 
duke  of  Bedford  obtained  the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  sir  Arthur  Pigot 
and  sir  SaoMiei  RomiUy  were  appointed  attorney  and  soMcilcr  general. 

Great  expectations  were  formed  in  consequence  of  thb  change  of  the 
adadniatratien,  and  many  fiattered  themselves  with  not  only  seeing  a  reform 
of  public  abuses,  but  of  experiencing  some  relief  from  that  load  of  taxatioa 
wmch  had  been  so  vehemently  complained  of  by  the  persona  new  in  power. 
As  the  impost  upon  property  bad  been  particularly  and  uniformly  reprobated 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  a  general  opinion  pre? ailed,  that  this  tax  would 
at  least  be  reduced  and  rendered  more  palatable  under  their  management. 
Instead  of  this,  the  nation  saw,  with  astonishment,  the  iacome  tax  raised  at 
eaoe  to  ten  per  cent ;  and  so  far  were  the  new  ministers  from  evincing  any 
disposition  to  correct  existing  evils,  or  to  alleviate  the  public  hardens,  tbat, 
OB  the  contrary,  places,  penrions,  and  sinecures,  were  multiplied,  to  oblige 
their  friends ;  while  lord  Grenville  was  empowered,  by  a  special  act  of  parlia- 
ment, to  retain  the  office  of  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  chief-justice  of 
king's  bench  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  financial  scheme 
brought  forward  on  the  28th  of  March,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exofaeqaer, 
had  a  very  formidable  appearance,  the  war  taxes  being  raiaed  fiwm  fourteen 
nriilione  and  a  half,  to  nineteen  millions  and  a  half;  while  a  new  kNm  waa 
"nroposed  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  millions.    At  the  same  time^  Mr.  Wind* 
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Inup,  IB  order  to  tb^  more  speedy  asd  effeeteel  eiifneiitiUian  of  the  armj, 
introdaced  a  new  DKKle  of  eolistmeot  into  the  line,  for  a  tern  of  yeare,  initefi4 
of  the  ordinary  ooetom  for  life. 

Aa  these  measQret  indicated  a  vigoroos  plan  of  operations  for  carrying  om 
the  war,  pabMo  expectation  rose  high  in  oontequence,  and  the  additional 
exactions  were  the  more  easily  endured,  in  the  hope  that  the  glory  of  the 
conntry  would  be  advanced  by  the  splendour  of  its  arms,  or  its  safety  secured 
by  a  speedy  and  honourable  peace.  The  period  when  this  combination  of 
talent  came  into  power,  was  one  that  called  for  great  exertions,  and  the  full 
application  of  the  national  resources.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  king 
of  Prussia  published  a  proclamation,  declaratory  of  his  intention  to  take  pos<* 
session  of  Hanover,  in  virtue  of  his  treaty  with  France ;  and  soon  after,  the 
same  monarch  ordered  all  his  ports  to  be  closed  against  British  commerce. 
To  repel  this  aggression,  ministers  adopted  the  measure  of  blockading  the 
Bms,  Weser,  and  Elbe  rivers ;  though  every  one  knew  that  the  Prussians  bad 
neither  trade  nor  shipping,  and  therefore  could  not  be  iiyured  by  the  presence 
oi  a  squadron  in  the  North  sea,  while  the  £nglish  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, on  the  contrary,  were  in  danger  of  suffering  materially.  A  state  of  inac- 
tion now  followed,  and  the  people  wondered,  that,  with  an  accumulated  load 
of  taxation,  nothing  was  attempted  against  the  enemy,  either  by  sea  or  land. 

Public  attention  was  6xed  during  this  session,  upon  the  trial  of  lord  Mel- 
ville, which  began  In  Westminster-hall,  on  the  2&th  of  April,  and  ended  in  a 
verdict  of  general  acquittal,  on  the  12th  of  June,  on  all  the  charges,  which  were 
ten  in  number,  but  in  substance  amounted  to  these  three  articles :  first,  that,  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  he  had  applied  divers  sums  of  money  to  his  personal  use 
and  benefit; — secondly,  that  he  bad  permitted  his  paymaster,  Alexander 
Trotter,  to  draw  large  sums  out  of  the  bank  of  Bngland,  and  place  the  same 
in  the  hands  of  his  own  banker ;— thirdly,  that  he  allowed  the  same  Trotter 
to  apply  the  money  so  abstracted  to  purposes  of  private  emolument,  and  that 
he  had,  moreover,  derived  profit  therefrom.  That  bis  lordship  acted  in  many 
respects  irregularly,  and  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  statute,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  of  any  criminal  motive,  no  proof  was  given :  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  his  own  antagonists  were  now  in  power,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude, 
that  those  who  pronoonced  him  not  guilty,  were  satisfied  of  bis  integrity,  whmU 
ever  might  be  thought  of  his  prudence. 

The  history  of  this  session  was  distinguished  by  an  advance  in  the  cause  of 
general  humanity,  in  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  pledging  that  branch 
of  the  legislature  to  an  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  This  measure 
was  followed  by  a  conference  with  the  lords  on  the  subject,  after  which,  on 
tiie  24th  of  June,  a  debate  arose  in  that  assembly,  on  a  motion  of  lord 
Grenville,  to  concur  with  the  commons  in  their  resolution*  This  motion 
was  ably  supported  by  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  as  warmly 
opposed  by  lord  Hawkesbury,  who  succeeded  at  that  time  In  getting  rid  of 
it  by  the  previous  question.  But  in  the  next  parliament,  the  proposition 
was  resumed,  and  carried  through  both  bouses. 

Another  measure  of  legislation,  founded  on  liberal  principles,  which  took 
place  at  this  period,  was  an  act,  permitting  the  reciprocal  transit  of  grain 
between  England  and  Ireland,  free  from  the  shackle  of  duty,  or  the  tempting 
influence  of  a  bounty. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  message  from  the  king  was  broa^^ht 
down  to  the  commons,  recommending  an  increase  of  inoome  for  all  the  jnwor 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  except  the  duke  of  York,  in  consequence  of 
which,  an  addition  of  £43,000  a  year  was  made  to  the  national  expenditnrr. 
This  grant,  at  a  time  when  taxation  was  nearly  doubled,  did  not  tend  to  ren- 
der the  present  administration  more  popular  than  the  one  which  preceded  It; 
nor  had  the  people  any  reason  to  feel  much  respect  for  a  set  of  men,  who, 
while  they  were  so  profuse  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  money,  withheld, 
in  tlM  most  ungracious  manner,'  a  parliamentary  vote  of  thanks  to  the  volun- 
teers for  their  services. 

On  the  29d  of  July,  a  termination  was  put  to  the  session  by  special  com* 
mission,  when  the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  complimented  both 
hoBSes  for  thebr  diligeaee  and  regard  to  economy,  ooaolnding  with  Informing 
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tiMiii,  that  lie  WM  engftgtfd  in  dlieuitioDi,  wlMi  had  for  thek  oljael  Ae 
rettoratioii  of  paiiM. 

The  negotiatioDS  alladed  to,  began  nnder  rach  anspieioQf  eiroiinistaBeei»  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise,  how  men  of  ordinary  dttcemment  ooold  have  beao 
lolled,  for  so  long  a  time,  into  the  least  belief  of  the  sineerity  of  the  French 
government  Mr.  Fox  had  soaroely  entered  npon  his  office,  when  an  agent,' 
employed  by  Talleyrand,  came  with  a  proposal  to  assassinate  Buonaparte. 
The  British  mialater  ordered  the  emissary  out  of  the  Idogdom,  and,  at  tiie 
same  time,  apprised  the  French  statesman,  by  letter,  of  the  base  design  that 
had  been  projected  against  the  life  of  his  master.  Talleyrand,  in  his  reply, 
hinted  at  a  negotiation ;  and  thus  the  diplomatio  farce  began,  Mr.  Fox  very 
readily  and  courteously  meeting  the  wily  overture  that  had  been  made,  but 
laying  it  down  as  a  preliminary -condition,  that  the  object  on  each  side 
should  be  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  aUke  honourable  to  both,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  their  respective  allies.  It  was,  however,  stated,  that  his  Britannic 
majesty  would  by  no  means  enter  into  any  engagements  separate  from  the 
interests  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  This  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
French  minister,  wbo  was  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  inveigle  the  Ros* 
sian  cabinet  into  a  separate  peace ;  judging,  that  by  thus  dividing  the  allies, 
he  should  so  far  weaken  them,  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  more  advantageous 
terms  than  could  be  demanded  of  them  in  conjunction.  In  the  oonrse  of  this 
correspondence,  Mr.  9bx  solicited  the  release  of  lord  Yarmouth,  who  had 
been  detained  in  France  ever  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Tal- 
leyrand very  courteously  granted  this  rec^nest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
to  reoeive  that  nobleman  as  an  accredited  agent  to  conduct  the  pending 
negotiation  to  an  amieable  conclusion.  The  proposition  was  acceded  to  with 
the  greatest  readiness,  and  powers  were  transmitted  to  lord  Yarmouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  French  government.  The  insineeritj 
of  that  court,  however,  was  soon  seen  through;  and  it  became  obvioaa 
tliat  Buonaparte  only  wanted  to  g^io  the  consent  of  Bngland  to  the  tranfer  of 
the  Neapolitan  throne  to  his  brother  Joseph.  The  continental  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  already  in  his  posse^on,  but  the  island  of  Sicily  was  not  ao 
easy  to  lie  obtained ;  and,  therefore,  proposals  were  made  to  excliange  the 
Hanso  towns  for  it,  to  which  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  had  any 
right  After  such  an  overture,  negotiation  was  a  disgrace ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  discussion  went  on ;  though  our  ministers  were  not  ignorant  that 
TaHeyrand  was  at  the  same  time  playing  a  game  of  political  chicanery 
with  Oobril,  the  Russian  envoy,  over  whom  he  had  such  an  ascendancy, 
as  to  gain  his  assent  to  a  treaty,  that,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  would 
have  made  Buonaparte  master  of  the  Adriatic,  and  expelled  the  Run* 
sians  from  the  Mediterranean.  Another  instance  of  the  daring  ambition  of 
the  French  ruler,  which  occurred  during  these  negotiations,  was  that  of  draw- 
ing the  minor  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire  from  their  legitimate  head, 
to  place  themselves,  with  the  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  emperor  of  the  French.  Disgusted  with  this  defection, 
Francis,  by  a  proclamation,  renounced  his  former  general  and  elective  title, 
fortbatof  Austria;  a  change  which  gave  pleasure  rather  than  offence  to  the 
new  protector  of  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

In  spite  of  these  alarming  strides  of  gigantic  ambition,  such  was  the 
fatnity  which  pervaded  the  English  cabinet,  that  the  negotiations  were  pro- 
longed during  the  greatest  part  of  the  yesr,  and  lord  Lauderdale  was  sent 
over  to  Paris  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  peace.  The  French  government  now 
offered  to  restore  Hanover,  and  to  consent  that  Britain  should  retain  Malta 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  for  which,  however,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  and  Alba- 
nia, were  demanded  in  return. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  long  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  closed  bis  mortal  career,  September  13tb,  in  the  fi9th  year  of  his  age. 
Soon  after  this  event,  the  British  envoy  was  recalled  from  Paris,  and  TftUey- 
rand  did  not  scruple  to  charge  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  to  the  snrvivii^f 
members  of  the  cabinet,  wbo,  he  said,  wanted  the  hnmaoitv.  marnanimltv. 
and  patriotism  of  their  late  coUeague.  ^  ^' 

Inunedialely  after  the  letnm  of  lord  Laaderdale,  a  aanifeslo  was  pahlishod 
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ia  tte  a«m»  of  hto  iOfereigir,ia  wld<htlietaglferi>tlaB»f  tiwgfeBehfirrani^ 
menty  throaghoot  the  wbole  prooeeding,  wu  let  forth  to  tho  woild  In  Iho 
BtroDgest  light;  thongh  impartial  observers  oould  not  help  thinking  that  the 
dignity  of  Britain  had  suffered  some  diminatioo  in  the  protraetion  of  diseas- 
sions,  which,  in  every  stage,  evinoed  a  want  of  principle.  This  appeal  was 
answered  by  a  flaming  declaration,  in  which  Napoleon,  after  aeonsing  Eng* 
land  of  arrogance,  placed  her  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  occasioned  some  slight  ohanges  in  the  administrationy 
his  office  being  filled  by  lord  Howick,  now  earl  Orey,  who  was  snoceeded  at 
the  admiralty  board  by  Mr.  Thomas  OrenTille,  while  Mr.  Tiemey  beoamo 
president  of  the  board  of  control,  in  the  room  of  lord  Minto,  who  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  government  of  India ;  lord  Sidmoath  socoeeded  earl  Fltiwil- 
liaro  as  president  of  the  cooncil,  and  the  post  of  privy-seal  was  given  to  lord* 
Holland. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  trace  the  military  history  of  this  erentftal  year.  At 
the  beginnii^  of  February,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with  Massena,  entered 
Naples,  king  Fedinand,  with  his  family,  having  previously  retired  to  Sicily. 
On  taking  possession  of  the  capital,  the  decree  of  the  French  emperor,  deelar* 
ing  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples,  was  issued ;  and  aceoroingly,  on  the 
aoth  of  March,  the  upstart  monarch  exacted  an  oath  of  fealty  from  all  tiM  nobi- 
lity. But  though  the  people  of  Naples  were  awed  into  submission  by  the 
presence  of  an  army,  toe  hardy  mountaineers  of  Abruam  and  Calabria  rose' 
against  the  French.  To  aid  their  efforts,  sir  Sidney  Smith  sailed  along  tho 
coast,  and  threw  in  supplies  at  convenient  places,  while  general  sir  John 
Stuart,  with  a  force  of  about  five  thousand  men,  landed  in  the  gulf  of  Euphe- 
mia,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Lower  Calabria*  As  the  French  general 
Regnier  lay  strongly  entrenched  at  Malda,  the  British  commander  resolved 
on  an  attack,  though  in  numbers  he  was  considerably  inferior  to  the  enemy. 
Regnier  anticipated  this  design,  and,  being  now  reinforeed,  marehed  from  his 
elevated  position  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  meet  his  antagonists.  Afler  a  brisk 
fire,  both  armies  csme  to  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  bayonet ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weapons  crossed,  the  French  fell  back,  and  re'treated  in  the  utmost  disor- 
der. The  carnage  was  great,  and  that  part  of  the  country  was  cleared  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  retention  of  it  being  deemed  nnadvlsable,  the  British 
troops  were  withdrawn,  and  returned  to  Sicily. 

Napoleon  having  placed  one  brother  upon  a  throne,  now  proceeded  to  oreata ' 
a  new  kingdom  for  another  of  his  family.  The  shadow  of  liberty  was  no 
Ioniser  to  be  endured,  and  the  existence  of  a  republio  was  repulsive  to  the  lofty 
notions  of  the  modem  Charlemagne.  The  states*general  of  the  United  Fro- 
unces, had  for  some  time  lost  all  power,  and  subsisted  only  as  an  instrument 
to  execute  the  imperial  decrees.  On  the  9th  of  June,  their  high  mightinesses 
received  an  edict,  announcing  the  will  of  the  emperor,  that  priaee  Louis 
Boonaparte  shoold  be  proclaimed  king  of  Holland.  To  demur  •would  have 
been  rebellion;  and,  on  the  34th  of  the  same  month,  the  king  and  queen  made 
their  grand  entry  into  the  Hague,  where  the  oaths  of  allepanoe  were  adarf- 
idstered  to  the  burgomasters,  and  all  persons  in  authoritv. 

While  these  mutations  were  taking  place  in  Burope,  the  British  arms  wero 
ooeupied  in  a  distant  part  of  the  globe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  fiiree, 
under  sir  Home  Popham  and  general  Baird,  retook  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
after  which,  the  two  commanders,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  prooeeded 
to  the  Rio  do  la  Plata,  and,  on  the  28th  of  June,  entered  the  dty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  they  eaptured  a  eonsiderable  booty.  But  though  the  aehlevi^ 
meat  was  splendid,  and  to  the  victors  lucrative,  the  conquest  was  of  no  advan- 
tage, and,  within  a  short  time,  the  place  reverted  to  its  former  masters. 

That  the  naval  history  of  the  year  was  eontraeted  within  soantv  Hmits, 
may  be  aoeounted  for  by  the  crippled  state  to  which  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
bad  reduced  the  maritime  foroe  of  the  enemy.  In  the  month  of  February, 
however,  a  French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line  was  met  with  off  St 
Domingo,  by  admiral  I>oekworth ;  when  three  of  the  number  were  eaptnred, 
and  two  were  driven  on  shore,  one  of  which  was  burnt 

In  the  eastani  seas,  the  Marengo,  of  eighty  guns,  admiral  Linois,  and  Iho 
Belle  Pgnle»  of  forty  guns,  both  nobly  laden,  were  taken  by  sir  John  Boriaaa 
S7.  4t 
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Sbv  oat  of  fire  CHgmtei  wilb  troops  booadl  to  tbe  Wmi  iDdiet. 

AuMg  Ube  do«i«sUc  inoidento  9i  this  peiiod»  the  oue  of  die  priaooH  of 
W«ie»  waft  Uiftt  wbicli  most  eai^^  the  poMio  Attoatloo.  From  aome  coiue» 
UUierto  anaxplained,  that  marriago  was  ekNidod  at  the  rery  heginniog,  by  a 
diaag reeineot  botveeo  the  partiea,  and,  oo  the  birth  of  m  itattgbter,  artielee  of 
leparatioD  were  matoaUy  lettled.  The  condaet  of  her  royal  higbaeM  bocaoie, 
at  lime*,  the  Mbiect  of  oommon  dieooane ;  bat,  in  the  preient  year,  eiroam- 
ataooes  aroae,  which  rendered  a  partiovlar  inquiry  indispensable.  Aceord- 
lAaty,  fonr  ooflunissioners,  the  lord  ohaneellor,  lord  obief-jnstiee  Bllenborongh, 
earl  Speneec,  and  lord  Greaville,  were  depnted  by  his  majesty  to  examine 
witnesses  jieapeotiag  some  charges  tending  to  eriminate  the  princess.  A  fter  a 
oXose  iavestigatioa,  the  foar  lords  drew  ap  a  report,  acqaitting  her  rojml  high- 
ness of  the  subsuntial  matter  of  accusation ;  but  stating,  that  her  bebaTioor 
bad  been  so  suspicions,  as  to  call  ibr  inquiry  and  animadversion. 

On.  the  2&lh  of  October,  a  dissolntioa  of  pariiameat  was  declared  by  procla- 
ipatioa » and  the  new  assembly  met,  for  the  despatch  of  business,  on  the  29th 
of  ]>eeeniber,  when  the  doouments  relati?e  to  the  late  negotiations  were  laid 
before  both  honsea,  by  order  of  his  majesty,  who,  in  his  speech,  lamented  the 
**  oalamitons  stote  of  alTairs,  hot  praised  the  eondoct  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  the  good  iailb  and  conidenee  of  the  emperor  of  Rnssia,  whose  alliance 
afibided  the  lut  lemaink^r  hope  of  aafeiy  for  the  continent  of  Barope.** 

CHAP.  LXXXV. 

» 

Geokob  ni.  (continued.)—^,  d.  1807. 

While  the  British  ministers  were  wasting  time  in  a  frnitiesa  negotiation 
with  the  French  goremment,  the  latter  waa- actively  employed  in  redocittg 
the  whole  continent  of  Borope  to  tim  sway  of  the  mighty  Napoleon.  The  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  the  erection  of  the  United  Provinces  into  a  king- 
dom, now  oonvinoed  the  Prussian  monarch  of  what  he  might  have  seen  long 
before,  that  the  friendship  with  which  he  was  favoored,  amoonted  only  to  the 
distinction,  of  bdog  the  last  to  be  devoorcd.  That  potentate  had  heeii  tared, 
by  degrees,  into  a  complete  suhservience  to  the  wiH  of  the  despot  of  France ; 
and,  amodg  other  acts  of  grace  conferred  opoai  him,  was  that'Of  making  bim 
an  agent  for  the  formation  of  another  eenroderaoy  in  the  norib  of  Germany, 
where  every  spot  was  already  under  Freneb  control; 

The.  king  sorely  felt  all  these  degradations,  bnt  vras  nnwUIIng  to  embroil 
his  country  in  a  new  oontest ;  tiH  bis  people  grew  so  impatient  nnder  the 
yoke  of  foreign  oppression,  aa.aetnaliy  to  fsrce  Urn  into  warlike  preparatioos. 
The  first  movement  thnt  indicated  hostility,  waa  the  opening  of  the  ports  to 
Brilisb  commerce ;  and,  on  the  lit  of  Ootot>er,  1806,  the  Prussian  ambaaaador 
al  Paria  made  a  fiurmal  demand,  among  other  reqnisitlons,  thnt  the  French 
amues  ahoald  vecross  the  Rhine.  Instead  of  fotorning  any  reply.  Napoleon 
immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  advanced  into  Upper 
Snaony.  The  Pmssian  foroea  were  commaaded  by  the  doko  of  Branowiek, 
vf ho.  established  his  headk|narters  at  Weinwr ;  svpportad  on  tbe  toft  by  the 
Saaon  anotiliaries.  under  prince  Hohenlohe.  The  Freneb  moved  fiKMn  Bam* 
bnvg  in  three  divisions,  and,  aftor  soom  IrMing  engagements^  in  one  of  wUeb, 
ptiaee  I<onis«  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  killed,  the  two  armies 
appeared  to  front  of  each  other,  both  anNoated  by  the  same  reaotoHon,  of 
giving  battle*  The  Prussians,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thonaand  men, 
were  advantageously  posted  en  the  heighto  of  Jena,  near  the  Saale ;  bwt,  by 
lea^ng  one  elevated  spotunoccopled,  they  gave  aw  advantoffo  to  tbe  French, 
of  which  the  latter  profited  effeotnallf  on  the  night  of  tbe  IMi  of  October. 
At  that  time,  a  siagolar  speoUcle  presented  hseM;  in  the  two  aramiea,  tbe  Ngbts 
of  which  were  oafy  half  cannon  shot  distant  f^om  each  olber,  and  tlie  aeoti- 
n^lsatonost  touching;  so  thai  neither  motion  nor  word  could  pass  without 
being  heard  on  both  sides.  Soon  after  break  of  day,  the  aatfon  began  oo  tbe 
Sff^^****  Frartch,  with  saoh  impetuosity,  tbat,  In  a  short  time,  tbe  line  of 
the Ptousimm was breken, and  five  oT tbair  battaliona veie  pattotbe  iwt. 
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All  iMW  wai  fa  MMifbtiMi,  nd  ii#Mif  likeohler  Wtti  <rtMterf«d  in  Hie  i^treat. 
Tke  dakeof  Bruoswitk  aod  general  Rocliftl  were  killed;  Md  mtrslml  Mo1len« 
dorff  and  prisee  Henry  were  wonnded*  The  entire  loss  of  Ihe  Prassiamr 
amounted  to  near  fifHy  Iboasaad,  killed,  weanded,  and  prisoners;  wfaile  the 
Frenek  stated  theirs,  aritk  what  tmth  is  easy  to  gness,  at  no  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  namber.  The  battle,  however,  was  decisiTo,  and,  on  the  25th,  the  victors 
eatered  Berlin*  Alter  this  fatal  dlsooaifltore,  the  real  cause  of  which  has 
never  been  explained.  Napoleon  delivered  op  all  the  Saxon  prisoners  to 
the  elector,  with  whom  a  treaty  of  aINance  was  also  signed,  by  which  the 
latter  became  a  member  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  regal  dignity.  This  sadden  amity,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
nerved  to  aceonnt,  in  some  degree,  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French  ruler^ 
who  now  issued  a  decree  at  Berlin,  prohibiting  all  commerce  and  corre- 
apondenee  between  the  coontries  nnder  his  power,  and  Oreat  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nnfortunate  king  of  Prussia  had  taken  refuge  at 
Kooigaberg;  while  the  city  of  Lubeok  was  carried  by  storm,  and  the  garri- 
son, eonsisting  of  nine  thoossnd  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  emperor  Alexander,  alarmed  fdr  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  put  his' 
armies  in  motion ;  bat  the  French  anticipated  him,  by  penetrating  through 
Prnssiaa  Poland,  and  collecting  in  g^at  numbers  on  the  frontier  of  Russia. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  general  Beningsen,  a  Hanoverian  officer,  who  com- 
manded the  imperial  troops,  crossed  the  Y istala,  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
French,  bat,  finding  them  superior  in  numbers,  he  repassed  that  river,  and 
took  op  a  strong  position  near  Pokask.  It  was  now  evident,  from  the  can* 
tioas  movements  of  Napoleon,  that  he  was  aware  of  the  difference  between 
the  enemy  he  bad  here  to  encounter,  and  the  one  he  had  already  reduced. 
Instead  of  advancing  with  his  asnal  rapidity,  he  halted  for  reinforcements, 
and  It  was  not  till  the  96th  of  the  following  month  that  he  would  venture 
an  attack,  which  began  at  daylight,  and  coDtinued  till  dusk;  when,  after 
a  most  sanguinary  conflict,  both  parties  kept  their  ground.  As  the  Russian 
army  fell  s&ort  of  the  FreAch,  Beningsen  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  upon 
Eylaa,  of  which  the  enemy  were  in  possession,  hot  were  soon  driven  out. 
Thia  was  on  the  7th  of  Febmafy,  1807,  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  general 
battle  took  place,  which  lasted  till  midnight  of  the  following  day,  when  the 
French  lost  at  least  twenty  thousand  men,  and  twelve  of  their  eagles,  though, 
as  asoal,  Napoleon,  in  his  bulletins,  claimed  the  victory.  The  carnage  on 
both  sides  was  immense,  but  the  Russians  kept  the  field  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  removed  to  another  position,  without  being  followed  or  disturbed. 

In  the  mean  time,  operations  were  cairying  on  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  and, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Dantzic,  but  not 
till  the  garrison  had  been  reduced,  by  desertion  and  other  causes,  to  about 
one  half  of  its  original  force.  Stralsond,  however,  still  held  out,  and  Napo- 
leon, findin(g  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  on  the  march  with  large  rein- 
forcements, broke  op  his  camp  from  before  that  plaoe,  and,  calling  in  all  his 
troops,  advanced  to  decide  the  contest 

On  the  14th  of  Jnne,  at  break  of  day,  the  hostile  armies  came  In  contaet, 
near  Friedland,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Russians.  This  was  the  anniver^ 
sary  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  of  which  Napoleon  did  not  fail  to  remind  his 
troops,  when  the  enemy  approached  in  order  of  battle.  Several  actions  took 
place  during  the  day,  but  it  was  not  till  five  in  the  afternoon  that  the  engage- 
ment became  general.  Ney  led  the  attack,  supported  by  general  BIsson; 
but  the  Cossacks  came  on  in  such  numbers,  that  the  fate  of  the  day  seemed 
more  than  dobions,  till  Victor  caused  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  to  play  upon 
the  Russians,  who  fell  into  disorder.  At  this  crisis,  the  bod^  guard  of  Alex- 
ander advanced  with  an  impetaoslty  that  threatened  the  division  of  Ney  with 
anoibtlatlon,  from  which  he  was  timely  saved  by  the  cavalry  under  Dupont, 
who  turned  the  scale,  and  rooted  the  assailants  with  great  slaughter.  Still 
the  hardy  sons  of  the  north  would  not  quit  the  field,  but,  collecting  their  force, 
bore  down  in  a  mass  upon  the  French  centre,  commanded  by  Lasnes.  Here 
die  eamage  became  dreadful ;  for  the  bayonet  and  the  artillery  swept  down 
the  Russian  ranks  so  tremendously,  that  fifteen  thousand,  at  least,  lay 
stretched  on  tbe  plaia.    Those  who  eseaped^  however^  carried  off  a  great 
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pnt  of  tMr  avtiltonr ;  «Bd,te  their  rtltfMl, aMtrajed  iH  1h»  bri^wnd 
mai^Miiiei,  Immediately  lifter  tide  fetiil  Nttle,  Sonli  look  poMeerien  of 
Kotiigsberj^^  where  he  kniikI  TMt  qoeatitiei  of  grain  aad  miiilary  stom, 
amoog  wbieh  were  one  hundred  and  aixtv  tboaaaad  motketa*  of  the  mami- 
factnre  of  England.  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  two  northern  polen* 
tatea,  hot  to  make  the  beat  terma  thej  oenid  with  the  f  ielor,  and,  aeeoidlngljr, 
cm  the  7tb  of  July,  a  treaty  of  peaee  waa  ooncloded  at  Tlliit  By  thia  conven- 
tion«  that  part  of  the  Pmaaian  dominiona  whieb  lay  on  the  eattem  aide  of  the 
Blbe,  waa  annexed  to  the  newly  ereoted  kingdom  of  Weatphalia ;  the  pro- 
Tinoea  taken  from  Poland  in  the  partition  of  that  country,  were  giTon  to  the 
king  of  Sazonv,  with  the  title  of  the  duchy  of  Waraaw;  the  dty  of  Dantaie 
waa  declared  independent ;  and  the  navi^tion  of  the  Vistula  waa  made  free. 
The  emperor  Alexander,  beaidea  reoogmang  the  aofereign  titles  of  Joseph, 
Louis,  and  Jerome  Buonaparte,  as  lungs  of  Naplea,  Holland,  and  Westpha* 
lla,  gave  bis  consent  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  all  the  princes  of 
wbich  onion  were  made  parties  to  the  treaty.  It  was  also  settled  that  hoe- 
tilities  should  cease  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  Napoleon  being 
ohosen  the  arbiter  of  their  respectiTe  differences.  Alexander  interpoaed  his 
good  offices  as  mediator  of  a  peace  between  France  and  Bngland,  to  whieh 
the  French  ruler  gave  a  reluctant  assent,  on  condition  that  the  orertore 
should  be  accepted  by  the  court  of  8t  James's  within  a  month  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  present  treaty.  There  were  some  private  articles  agreed  upon 
at  this  meeting ;  but  being  all  kept  profoundly  seeret,  it  was  reasonably  sap- 
posed  that  they  were  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Oreat  Britain. 

The  king  of  Sweden  peremptorily  refused  his  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit; 
but  finding  that  he  could  not,  under  existiog  drcomstances,  retain  Pomera. 
nia,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  Stralsund,  and  retnmed  to  Stockholm. 

The  whole  state  of  European  politics  was  now  completely  changed,  and  Eng- 
land, by  ber  union  with  Russia,  instead  of  gaining  an  advantage,  had  inereased 
her  own  difficulties. 

The  war  which  broke  out  at  thd  dose  of  the  preceding  year,  between  the 
emperor  Alexander  aud  the  Ottoman  Porte,  brought  the  British  government 
into  a  contest  with  the  latter  power  on  no  pretext  whatever,  and  totally 
contrary  to  the  true  interest^  of  this  country.  The  Turks  having  shut  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles  against  the  Russiana,  it  was  determine  to  aend 
a  naval  squadron  to  force  an  entrance.  This  enterprise  was  intrusted  to 
air  John  Duckworth,  who,  in  the  month  of  February,  entered  the  atrait,  and 
approached  within  eight  miles  of  the  Turkish  capital,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  the  surrender  of  all  the  Turkish  ships  of  war.  But  while  there, 
the  Ottomans  gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  their  superiority  in  the  art  of 
deception,  by  persuading  the  Enalish  commander  and  ambassador  to  enter 
into  a  protracted  negotiation ;  toe  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  for- 
tresses, in  the  interim,  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  as  well  aa  the  fleet. 
The  situation  of  the  Boglish  now  became  critical,  and  a  retreat  was  rendered 
unavoidable.  This  was  accomplished,  though  with  difficulty,  and,  in  repaas- 
ing  the  castles,  one  of  the  ships  had  her  mainmast  cut  in  two  by  a  granite 
ahot,  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds.  About  the  same  time,  an  expedi- 
tion was  sent  from  Messina  against  Alexandria,  of  whieh  poasession  waa 
taken  on  the  90th  of  March ;  but  an  attempt  on  Rosetta  failed,  with  the  loss  of 
one  thousand  men ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  former  conquest  proved 
unavaiUng,  and,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  Englidi  army  returned  to 
Sidly. 

While  these  extraordinary  scenes  were  pasdng  in  one  quarter,  others, 
little  less  remarkable,  and  not  a  whit  more  creditable,  were  occurring  in  aa 
opposite  part  of  the  globe.  Though  sir  Home  Popham  had  auoceeded  in  cap* 
turing  Buenos  Ajrres,  ministers,  with  whom  he  was  no  favourite,  thought  pro- 

J»er,  not  onlv  to  recall  him,  but  actually  to  bring  him  before  a  oourt-martialy 
or  presuming  to  undertake  a  service  of  that  nature  without  ordera.  Hm 
result  of  the  trial  was  a  reprimand  only ;  and  his  prosecutors,  witb  a  dogu- 
lar  regard  to  consistency,  sent  out  another  expedition,  under  air  Samud 
Aucbmu^  and  admird  Stirling,  to  secure  an  eatablishmeni  in  the  aaase 
quaiter.    The  eooseqnenoe  was»  aa  attack  npon  Monte  Video,  which  aor- 
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miderad,  after  •  brato  d^noe,  on  tlM  8d  of  Febvarj.  An  Mmu(fit  waa  alao 
Bade  to  reeaptore  Baenos  Ayres,  for  irliioh  parpose,  general  Wbiteloolce  waa 
eaiployed,  who  landed  on  the  38th  of  Jane,  with  eevea  thooaand  eight  hon- 
dred  men.  After  a  fatigoing  march,  the  troops  came  before  the  eitj, 
and,  early  on-  the  6th  of  Jaly,  a  general  attack  took  place,  according  to 
express  orders,  with  anioaded  moikets.  The  men  bebaved  gallantly,  and 
executed  the  ser? ice  to  admiration ;  but,  after  gaining  possession  of  two 
important  posts,  their  situation  became  distressing,  bemg  fired  at  from 
the  windows  and  tops  of  the  booses,  so  that  abore  two  thousand  of  their 
Dumber  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  A  negotiation  then  took 
place  between  the  general  and  the  gOTeroor,  when  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  to  liberate  all  the  prisoners,  on  condition  that  the  English  should 
immediately  reimbark  and  quit  the  coast. 

Whitelocke,  on  bis  return  to  England,  was  brought  to  trial,and  dismissed 
the  service ;  which  sentence  gare  general  satisfaction  to  the  public,  though 
many  thought  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  employed  a  person  so  incompe- 
tent as  this  man  proved  himself  to  be,  deserved  a  visitation  no  less  severe, 
for  the  disgrace  which  the  transaction  brought  upon  the  military  character 
of  the  nation. 

As  a  small  counterbalance  to  these  misfortanes,  the  Duteh  settlement  of 
Curacoa  was  taken  this  year  by  a  naval  force,  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain brisbane,  who  was  detached  for  the  purpose,  from  the  fleet  of  admiral 
Dacres.  The  place  was  strong  and  well  defended,  notwithstanding  which,  it 
was  carried  by  assault,  and  several  prises  in  the  harbour  rewarded  the  cap- 
tors for  their  bravery. 

During  the  summer,  an  affair  happened,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  rup- 
ture with  the  United  S totes.  It  being  known  that  the  American  frigate,  Che- 
sapeake, of  forty-four  guns,  had  some  English  deserters  on  board,  captain 
Humphreys,  of  the  Leopard,  insisted  upon  searching  for  them.  This  being 
refused,  a  broadside  was  poured  in,  which  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  men  were  found.  When  the  American  returned  into  port,  a  violent  fer- 
ment ensued,  and  Jefferson,  the  president,  issued  a  proclamation,'  interdict- 
ing all  intercourse  with  British  ships  of  war.  But  here  the  matter  termi- 
nated, at  least  for  the  present,  though  the  offence  was  never  forgotten. 

The  enmity  of  another  power  was,  about  the  same  time,  provoked,  by  a 
measure  which,  however  harsh  in  appearance,  was  called  for  by  the  extre- 
mity of  the  times.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  became  obvious  that  the  neu- 
trality of  the  lesser  stotes  in  the  north  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  Denmark,  where  warlike  preparations 
were  now  making,  the  object  of  which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  It  was  a 
critical  point,  but  self-preservation  diototed  the  immediate  adoption  of 
some  course  to  hinder  the  French  from  getting  possession  of  a  fleet,  which 
was  alono  wanting  to  complete  the  ambitious  projecU  of  Buonaparte.  A 
IHendly  eommunication  was  accordingly  made  to  the  court  of  Copenha- 
gen, stating,  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  Great  Britain  could  not, 
oonsistently  with  a  proper  regard  to  iu  own  safety,  suffer  the  French  to 
take  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  stores.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  ships  of  Denmark  should  be  sent  into  English  porta,  under  a  pledge 
of  being  restored  within  a  given  time ;  and  to  enforce  this  requisition,  a  naval 
and  military  force,  under  admiral  Gambler  and  lord  Cathcart,  was  sent  to  the 
Baltic ;  where,  on  ita  arrival,  hostilities  became  indispensable,  owing  to  the 
pertinacity  of  the  Danish  government  in  refusing  all  terms  of  accommodation. 
On  the  S9th  of  August,  the  troops  commanded  by  general  Wellesley  defeated 
the  Danish  army;  which  achievement  was  followed  by  an  investment  of 
Copenhagen.  But  the  siege  was  short,  for,  on  the  6th  of  September,  the 
governor  offered  to  capitulate,  and  the  terms  were  soon  concluded,  on 
the  basis  originally  proposed,  that  of  a  surrender  of  the  fleet  and  naval  stores* 
The  crown  prince,  however,  instead  of  ratifying  the  capitulation,  issued  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  England ;  in  consequence  of  which,  posses- 
sion was  retained  of  Zealand  for  some  time,  and  all  the  vessels,  with  the 
contents  of  the  arsenals,  were  remoTcd,  but  private  property  was  respected. 

This  affair  gave  such  offence,  either  real  or  affected,  to  the  emperor  of  Bubf- 
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gia,  ttet «  BMirffeato  WM  imbliiliod  bf  yB  OB  the  9M  •!  October,  fa 
aooased  the  Engiiih  governmeBiof  having,  njeoted  hu  Mcdiatipgoffeei  for  Hm 
rostoralioa  of  peooe ;  aad  jot  sot  co^porotiog  vigorooiljr  with  the  olUoo  ia  the 
proaeootkm  of  the  war ;  vith  Madiag  troopa  i^^oit  Alexandria  and  Boeaoa 
▲jroa,initead  of  makiag  a  powerful  divMiioB  forihe  oomaonoaoae,  in  Borope ; 
and  cbieiy,  in  having  now  oppressed  Henaiark,  and  iojared  the  Baltic.  Soeh 
were  the  eomplaiats  of  the  northern  potentate,  and  it  most  be  admitted,  thit 
some  of  them  were  but  too  well  foonded*  espedaliy  those  whioh  related  to  the 
military  plans  of  the  Bdtish  oabinet  Bat  in  regard  to  the  rejeettoa  of  the  prol^ 
fhred  mediation  of  the  emperor,  it  was  saooessfiUly  returted  that  he  had  himself 
gif  en  oaose  of  offence,  and  beeome  omjoalified  as  a  referee,  by  eoneealiog 
tim  arrangements  wliiefa  he  had  entered  into  with  France.  Amomr  the  aecrei 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  some  which  direetly  affeeted  the  boooor 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and,  therefore,  a  blind  assent  to  the  terms 
proposed,  would  hate  been  an  act  of  political  insanity  on  the  part  <»f  the 
latter  goyemment. 

Of  the  increasing  rapacioosness  of  the  Freneb  despot,  at  the  time  when  he 
had  thus  fettered  the  powers  of  the  north,  an  instance  soon  appeared  in  his 
conduct  towards  Portugal,  which  he  first  compelled  to  shut  its  ports  agalnsi 
British  oomoserce,  and  Uien  sent  an  army  to  occupy  the  country.    In  ooose- 

Siueoce  of  this  unprincipled  aggression,  the  prinoe  regent,  and  the  royal 
amily,  embarked  at  Lisbon,  on  the  SOth  of  November,  UB^r  the  protection  of 
the  English  flag,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  BrasU,  where  they  aoiTcd  on  the  I9lh 
of  January,  1808. 


CHAP.  LXXXVI. 

OBOROB  III.  (CONTIMUBD.)— >A.  D.  1807  tO  1808. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  snrrey  of  the  parliamentaiy  history  of  this 
eventful  period.  The  first  business  of  moment  after  the  recess,  was  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  lord  Grenville,  for  the  total  aboUtioo  of  the  slave-trade ; 
which,  being  powerfully  supported,  passed  through  both  houses  with  com* 
mandiog  majorities.  But  if  this  measure  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  did 
honour  to  the  administration  under  whose  auspices  it  was  carried,  aootlier 
piece  of  poHcy  which  followed  it  almost  immediately,  had  a  contrary  effect* 
As  It  was  well  known  that  the  leaders  of  the  eabinet  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  a  complete  relief  from  the  disquali- 
fying statutes ;  the  people  of  that  persuasion  in  Ireland  very  naturallythought 
that  BO  time  could  be  more  seasonable  for  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to 
the  legislature  on  the  subject  of  their  supposed  grievances,  than  the  pre- 
sent, when  their  friends  were  in  the  seat  of  power.  They  were  the  mors 
encouraged  in  this  opinion,  from  the  circumstance  that  lord  Grenville  had  him* 
self  advocated  their  cause,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  resisted  the  pro- 
position, on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being  repugnant  to  the  avowed  senti* 
ments  of  the  king.  The  same  objection  still  subsisted ;  but  if  lord  Grenville 
thooght  that  the  royal  scruple  furnished  no  reason  why  the  petition  should 
be  withheld  in  a  former  session,  he  could  not,  consistently,  disoountenanoe 
the  application,  now  he  was  in  place.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  cabl- 
net  apprised,  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  of  the  intention  of  the  Catholics  to 
bring  their  case  before  parliament,  than  they  took  an  alarm,  end  inntrooted 
that  nobleman  to  exert  himself  in  preventing  the  design  from  being  carried 
into  execution.  As  an  inducement  to  keep  the  eomplainaats  back,  it  was 
stated,  that  ministers  would  bring  the  matter  forward  ia  a  less  objeotionable 
way,  and  one  more  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  plan  adopted, 
was  that  of  introducing  into  the  mutiny  bill,  and  thereby  extending  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  the  clauses  of  an  act  passed  in  1793,  granting  to  Catholics 
in  Irdaad  the  privilege  of  holding  any  rank  in  the  army,  under  that  of^geno- 
ral  on  the  staff.  To  this  proposition,  the  king,  after  mature  deliberatTon,  con- 
sented, but  cautiously  and  frankly  told  his  confidential  advisers,  that  one 
step  beyond  the  exact  tenas  of  the  Irish  act  he  wo«id  not  go;  tnuting  also, 
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tint  be  fliMMild  he  teeored  from  beioy  diitreMed  by  aay  ftirtltf  afwtnre  cmi- 
oeraing  Ibe  Catbolic  question* 

After  80  ezplieit  a  deolanilioD,  it  was  aot  le  be  saraiaed  tbai  ai^  eel  of 
]Be»  would  Tcntare  to  basard  promiees  wbich  tliey  eoald  not  redeem ;  ec 
mdertaiie  measvree  contrary  to  tbe  avowed  leeohition  of  die  aorereiicD. 
Nolwithstaiidiog  tbia,  tbe  majority  of  tbe  oabinet  intredeeed  into  tiie  bill, 
olaiises  of  ao  wide  a  Batare,  aa  niast  ha?e  opened  every  deg«ree  ef  prefer- 
ment, witboQt  limitation,  both  to  Catholics,  and'all  other  dissenters.  la  short, 
tbe  act,  if  it  bad  become  one,  would  have  completely  repealed  tbe  corporation 
and  test  laws.-  Lord  Sidmouth,  seeinfp  this,  fairly  warned  bis  colleagoea 
against  pursuing  a  course  in  which  they  could  not  sueeeed,  for  he  was  assured 
tlmt  bis  majesty  wouM  never  consent  to  the  alterations  proposed.  Lord 
GrennUe  and  lord  Howicb  tnvned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  soggeslioas  of  their  asea- 
Giate«  and  confident  of  being  able  to  carry  their  object,  tranemttted  to  Irebufti 
a  copy  o€  the  clauses  which  were  intended  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  pre? ious  to 
its  appearance  in  the  house.  According  to  castom  in  caUnet  measures,  a 
draft  of  the  bill  was  sent  to  bis  majesty,  at  Windsor,  and  returned  aitboot  any 
remark,  for  this  reason,  that  the  king,  thinking  it  contained  nothing  mors 
tbsn  what  bad  been  previously  settled,  did  not  take  tbe  trouble  to  examine 
it.  Lord  Sidmoutb,  being  somewhat  surprised  at  this,  fek  it  to  be  his  doty 
to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  and  state  the  case.  Tbe  consequence  was,  that,  on 
tbe  4tb  of  March,  tbe  king  expressed  to  lord  Howick  bis  high  dissatisfactiov 
at  tbe  ooaduot  which  bad  been  pursued  in  regard  to  this  measure.  After  tbis^ 
it  was  natural  to  have  supposed  that  ministers  would  have  retraced  their 
steps ;  instead  of  which,  tbey  persevered  in  the  same  line,  and  pressed  the 
bilf  so  far,  that  tbe  second  reading  was  ordered  for  the  12th  of  the  same 
month.  L<»rd  Sidmoutb  now  threatened  to  resign,  and  the  king,  on  bearing 
tbe  cause,  became  much  agitated ;  when  lord  Grenville  proposed  to  modify 
tbe  but,  so  as  to  remove  all  diflfoolties.  Thus  matters  stood  till  the  15th, 
'When  ft  select  council,  eonslsting  only  of  a  few  members,  determined  to  absn* 
dea  tbe  bill,  which  resolntlon  was  accompanied  by  a  splenetic  declaration  to 
tbe  sovereign,  of  their  right  to  advise  his  msjesty  on  all  subjects  eonnected 
with  Ireland,  as  droumstances  and  tbe  interests  of  the  empire  should  require. 
TMs  supererogelory  expUiMitioii  was  extrenely  offensive  to  the  lung,  who 
bad  been  himself  deceived  by  tiiese  advisers^  aad  who,  in  tbe  present  instance, 
were  so  far  from  meriting  confidence,  that  they,  in  fact,  were  in  a  state  of  schism 
among  themselves.  His  majesty,  perceiving  from  tbe  language  of  the  reso- 
lution, tbat  his  peace  of  mind  was  threatened  by  new  cabals  and  intriguee^ 
ImmI  rsGourse  te  tbe  defensive  measure  of  requiring  fsom  ministeis  a  written 
aasntanee,  tbat  be  should  never  again  be  distressed  by  a  reeurreace  to  tbe 
subject  This  put  an  end  at  once  to  tbe  dispute ;  but  though  ministers 
relbsed  te  give  tbe  pledge  that  was  demanded  of  them,  they  still  tenaeibusly 
resolved  to  bold  thdr  places,  and  it  actually  required  the  royal  mandate  to 
compel  them  to  give  up  the  seals  of  their  resj^eetive  offices.  At  the  end  of 
Marcb,  the  new  arrangement  took  place,  eonmsting  of  tbe  dafce  of  Portland, 
ae  first  lord  of  tbe  treasury ;  lord  BIdoa,,  as  cbaneenor ;  tbe  earl  of  WeslsMre- 
land,  privy-seal ;  earl  Camden,  president  of  tbe  eeuneil ;  the  honouraUe  Spen- 
cer PereevaT,  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer;  lord  Molgrave,  first  lord  of  Ae 
admiralty ;  tbe  earl  of  Chatham,  master-general  of  tbe  ordnance ;  lerdCastle- 
reagh,  lord  Hawkesbory,  and  Mr.  Canning,  secretaries  of  state;  George  Rose, 
treasarer  of  the  navy;  sk  James  Pulteney,  secretary  at  war;  sic  Vieary 
Olbbs,  attorney-general ;  and  sir  Thomas  Plumer,  soUeitor-general ;  wfaile  tbe 
duke  of  Bedford  was  superseded  in  the  viceroyaky  of  Ireland  by  tbe  duke 
of  Ridtamend. 

This  ministerial  revolution  naturally  produced  warm  discussions  in  parHa^ 
meat,  where  the  leading  members  of  the  late  cabinet  endeavoured  to  justify 
their  conduct  by  explanations ;  though  with  Nttle  effect,  for  two  motions,  in 
tbelrfavour,  were  negatived  by  considerable  majoritiea.  Notwithstanding  tbis^ 
the  king  thought  proper  to  appeal  to  tbe  nation  at  large,  by  a  dissolution, 
on  tbe  99tb  of  April,  observing,  in  his  speecbat  the  dose  of  tbe  sessioa,  that 
he  ^  should  recur  to  tbe  sense  of  hh  people,  while  tbe  events  which  bad 
recently  taken  place  were  sliil  fresh  in  tbmr  recoUeetion/'    This  menaare 
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hm&  its  efllMt,  a»d  tho  ratorot  MIy  proved  tlwt  tbe  gMend 
eorredio  sopport  of  the  conscientioai  priooiplea  of  the  monarob,  and  in  » 
disapproval  of  the  attempt  made  to  entrap  bit  aatent  to  a  dangerooa^  if  not 
aa  QDoonttitatioDalt  meaaare.  Nameroiu  addreaeea  were  eeot  op  to  tbe  kiaf 
oo  this  oceatioD,  and  ooe  in  partaeolar,  from  the  cttj  of  IiODdoo,  was  tbe  mora 
remarliable,  beoaaie  the  tme  oorporate  body,  a  few  months  before,  bad  eon- 
gratnlated  bis  miyesty  on  possessing  a  vii^ant,  opri|pbty  and  intelligant 
ministry. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  33d  of  Jane,  when  Mr.  Abbot  was 
rendioaen  speaker  of  the  bonse  of  oommons,  without  opposition.  The  apeeob, 
wbieh  was  dellTored  by  eommlssiooers,  oontained  snob  allosions  to  the  eanae 
that  bad  ooeasioned  the  dissolatiooy  as  eompelled  the  friends  of  the  former 
administration  to  measure  their  strength  with  the  present  eabinet.  Amcmd 
ments  in  both  booses  were  aooordlngly  moved,  stnmgly  eensnring  the  dias^ 
lotion  of  parliament,  and  the  groands  alleged  in  jostifioation  of  the  proceed- 
ing ;  bot  each  division  shewed  that  the  persons  who  were  now  at  the  bead  of 
affairs  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  their  opponents  on  the  timrn  nf  nnma 
ileal  force,  whatever  might  be  the  weight  of  their  talents. 

As  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been  rendered  alarming  by  the  reoent  obangM, 
a  bill  was  brought  into  the  lower  bonse,  for  the  suppression  of  insurreotion  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  better  seoority  of  the  pnblio  peaoo. 
Amonf^  other  provisions  in  this  act,  one  empowered  magistrates  to  arrest  and 
commit  persons  out  of  their  habitations  between  sunset  and  sunrise ;  and 
another  to  prevent  suspicious  characters  from  keeping  arms. 

A  new  military  system  was  at  the  same  time  adopted,  having  for  its  objeet 
the  augmeotstion  of  the  regular  troops  from  the  militia,  and  to  inoreaso  tbo 
latter  description  of  force,  by  a  supplementary  draught  throughout  the  king* 
dom.  Two  bills  for  thb  purpose  were  brought  in,  and,  tbooj^  vehemently 
contested,  fiassed  into  a  law.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the  session  terminntod 
by  prorogation,  when  the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  espressed  m 
c9onfldenoe  *'  that  the  loyally  of  the  |>eople  would  be  manifested  in  defeatiag 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  in  maintaining  those  rights  which  were  essca 
tial  to  the  honour  of  the  crown,  aod  the  interests  of  the  nation*'' 

The  external  politics  of  Great  Britain  wore,  at  this  period*  an  aspeot  for  frmn 
consc^ng.  All  the  allies  on  whom  the  conutry  had  relied  for  co-operation,  and 
whose  aid  bad  been  purchased  at  a  heavy  expense,  were  not  only  alienated, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  oonverted  into  enemies.  The  court  of  Vienna  did  not 
break  off  all  connexion  with  Bngland,  till  its  mediatory  efforts  to  bring  aboni 
a  peace  proved  fruitless.  That  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  sincere  in  Us 
wish  to  effect  a  jf^eneral  pacification,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and,  as  early  aa  * 
the  month  of  Apnl,  he  proposed  some  place  in  his  dominions  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  oongress,  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object.  The  proposal  was 
assented  to  bv  the  British  government,  on  condition  that  the  mediation  of 
Austria  should  be.  accepted  by  the  other  parties  at  war.  Little  or  nothiag, 
however,  was  done  to  accelerate  the  proposed  meeting,  till  the  middle  of 
November,  when  prince  Stahremberg,  the  imperial  minister  at  Londout 
revived  the  subject,  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  British  government,  on  tbo 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  between  Bngland  and  France.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  that  nothing  was  more  agreeable  to  his  m^jesty  than  tbo 
conclusion  of  such  a  peace  as  should  be  consistent  with  his  engagements  to 
his  allies,  aod  calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Borope.  Upon  this,  tbo 
Austrian  ambassador  formally  iovited,  in  tlie  name  of  his  oourt,  the  Britisb 
ministers  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  ooneluding  a 
general  pacification.  This  overture,  which  was  made  on  the  1st  of  January* 
1806,  had  a  verv  suspicious  appearance,  and  was  expressed  in  terms  of 
remarkable  ambiguity ;  for  it  was  neither  accompanied  by  any  authoritativo 
commission  from  the  French  government,  nor  contained  any  preliminary 
basis  on  which  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted.  Had  the  proposal  been 
accepted,  Oreat  Britain  would  have  been  placed  under  ciroumstaaoes 
of  the  most  degrading  obaraoter;  and  her  minister  would  have  appeared  at 
the  French  capital  as  a  bomble  suitor  for  peace,  rather  than  a  negotiatoc 
tnatlng  upon  equal  teims.    It  was  evident  that  Austria  was  nothiag  nmna 
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thmn  tti  iiwtnmieiit  in  the  hands  of  the  Gallic  despot,  whose  sole  object  was* 
to  humble  Eni^land,  and  redaoe  every  part  of  the  continent  to  his  dominion. 
The  fatal  effects  or  negotiating  at  Paris,  bad  already  been  too  severely  felt,  to 
admit  of  a  second  reliance  npon  French  sinoerity ;  and,  therefore,  the  proposl^ 
tioQ  was  declined.  Prince  Stahremberg  then  left  London ;  and  Austria  from 
this  time  became  enrolled  among  the  nominal  enemies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  a  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden ;  in  wfaieh  con- 
test Denmark  beeame  a  party  soon  afterwards,  as  an  inveterate  foe  of  the  lat^ 
4er  power,  and  oot  of  resentment  at  the  condnct  of  England  i 

In  the  sooth  of  Europe,  the  capital  of  Portugal  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French,  bat  not  till  the  fleet  had  been  femoted,  with  the  royal  faiAily  t  and 
soon  after,  Madeira  surrendered  to  bis  majesty's  arms.  The  state  Of  Sicily 
waa  equally  gloomy,  for  though  a  British  fleet  protected  the  island,  the  force 
sent  to  secure  Calabria  had  been  found  insofllcient  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
thereibre  withdrawn. 

In  the  centre  of  Italy,  tbe  French  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  Napoleon* 
regardless  of  his  obligations  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  now  seised  all 
the  temporalities  of  the  pope,  who  became  a  stipendiary  upon  the  usurper^ 
for  a  beggarly  maintenance  to  support  his  spiritaal  character*  New  revolii- 
tions  were  bursting  upon  tbe  astonished  world  every  day,  but  those  on  the 
peninsula  attracted  raost  attention,  and  were  productive  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous eliiects.  The  annexation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  French  empire, 
Was  a  favourite  project  of  Napoleon ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  Ibr* 
mer  power,  that  there  appeared  no  serious  obstable  to  the  attainment  Of  his 
wishes.  Treachery  often  defeats  its  own  purposes,  and  opposition  sometimes 
ooBverts  the  feeble  into  formidable  enemies.  Buonaparte,  however,  had 
experienced  so  much  saccess,  that  the  lesson  of  prudence  and  forbearance, 
read  to  him  by  his  chief  minister  Talleyrand,  was  treated  with  disdain.  Hav<» 
ing  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  greatest  of  all  the  continental  potentates 
OD  the  borders  of  bis  dominions,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
any  of  those  states  which  lay  contiguous  to  France,  and  were  overshadowed 
by  its  colossal  ascendancy,  could  presume  to  resist  its  authority,  or,  if 
refractory,  prove  successful  in  the  issue.  To  ordinary  understandings,  that 
judge  only  by  appearances,  every  thing'was  in  favour  of  this  confidence,  for 
the  court  of  Madrid  had  long  been  in  a  condition  of  contemptible  fatuity^ 
tinder  tbe  control  of  a  low-born  minion,  called  the  prince  of  peace.  Between 
the  king  and  his  son  a  difference  subsisted,  which  ran  so  high,  that  the  latter 
was  thrown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  treason;  but  bis  confinement  was 
,ahort,  and  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected.  Napoleon  took  advantage 
of  these  jealousies,  and,  by  his  agents,  lured  each  party  into  his  snares.  A 
treaty  was  coneloded  with  the  old  monarch,  fbr  the  partition  of  Portugal,  in 
virtue  of  which  agreement,  French  troops  were  to  march  through  Spain.  The 
plot,  howsver,  could  not  proceed  without  detection ;  and  the  assembling  of 
forces  at  Bayonne,  sufllciently  indicated  the  object  for  which  it  ifras  destined. 
The  coOrt  of  Lisbon  had  now  no  alternative  between  an  absolute  subjection, 
asd  a  removal  to  its  transatlantic  colonies  ;  the  latter  course  was  adopted, 
and  Portugal,  for  a  short  space^  was  left  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  French  fra-^ 
temiaation. 

Such  was  tbe  state  of  Europe  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  parliament  on 
tbe  31st  of  January,  when  the  lord  chancellor,  in  tbe  name  of  his  majesty, 
delivered  the  longest  speech,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  remembered  on  such  an 
oecasioo.  It  exnibited  a  very  perspicuous  delineation  of  the  existing  state 
of  the  continent;  but  while  the  defection  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was 
lamented,  some  satisfaction  was  expressed  in  the  steadfastness  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  had  resisted  every  attempt  to  abandon  his  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  The  most  consolatory  part  of  this  exposition,  however,  was,  the 
information  that,  notwithstanding  the  diflBcolties  which  the  enemy  had  endea- 
vroored  to  impose  upon  commerce,  the  resources  of  this  country  were  so 
abtwdant,  as  to  have  produced  such  an  increase  of  revenue,  that  the  neces- 
sary supplies  would  be  raised  without  any  material  addition  to  the  public 
bardens.  On  the  motion  for  the  usual  address  in  the  house  of  lords,  an 
amendment  was  brought  forward,  reprobating  tbe  seiaore  of  the  Danish  fleet, 
27.  4H 
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bat  it  was  negatif  sd,  as  also  was  a  aiaoJlar  one  io  the  oooiiboiis.  ^  Id  1km 
coarse  of  these  debates,  some  members  of  the  oppositioD  flatly  deaied  thai 
the  treatjr  of  Tilsit  contaiaed  anj  secret  articles ;  thoogb  the  faet  was  ad- 
mitted bjr  the  Rassian^overoment,  with  this  explanatioo,  iodeed*  that  tlie 
concealed  provisions  were  not  hostile  to  Great  Britain.  They  were,  however, 
ii^orioos  to  her  allies,  and,  if  acted  upon,  would  haTc  been  destractire  to 
her  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  With  respect  to  the  attack  upon  Copen- 
hagen, ilnd  the  seizare  of  the  Danish  sliips,  the  qaestion  lay  within  a  very 
narrow  compass ;  and  it  was  effectoally  answered,  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
doct  of  the  late  ministers  towards  Turkey,  and  the  attempt  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dardanelles,  not  from  any  fear  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  bat  merely 
to  oblige  the  emperor  Alexander. 

Another  subject  which  engrossed  much  attention  in  parliament  daring  this 
session,  was  the  retaliatory  measure  adopted  by  the  British  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  declaring  the  British  Islands  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  thereby  subjecting  to  capture  and  condemnation 
all  vessels  with  their  cargoes,  neutrals  or  others,  which  should  continoe  to 
trade  with  his  majesty's  dominions.  To  repel  this  sweeping  aet  of  iojostice, 
the  king  in  council  issued  counter  orders,  placing  all  the  ports  and  places  of 
France  and  her  allies  in  a  similar  state  of  blockade.  Rigorous  as  this  pro- 
ceeding was  on  our  part,  it  was  merely  defensive,  and,  at  least,  it  cotodd  not 
be  said  that  England  was  the  ilrst  to  violate  the  rights  of  neutral  nations.  As 
a  question  of  policy,  different  opinions  were  entertained,  bat  the  legality  of 
the  proifeeding  could  not  be  called  in  question,  without  overthrowing  the 
whole  system  of  public  law.  The  bill  brought  into  the  house  of  commons*  for 
making  valid  the  orders  in  council,  passed  throogh  pariiament,  and  received 
the  royal  assent ;  as  did  another  of  aliiiiity  with  it,  the  oljeot  of  irhich  was, 
to  regulate  the  intercourse  with  America. 

In  this  session,  the  subject  of  Indian  policy  was  brought  under  discassion; 
bat  the  attempt  to  fix  a  serious  charge  against  lord  Wellesley,  on  account  of 
his  transactions  with  the  nabob  of  Qude,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  approba- 
tion, in  which  the  numbers  were  one  bnndred  and  eighty  votes  to  twenty- 
nine.  On  the  Utb  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  introduced  Ins 
financial  scheme,  which  contained  the  proposal  for  a  loan  of  eight  millions; 
vrith  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  taxes. 

Among  other  defensive  measures  adopted  by  this  parliament,  was  one  for 
raising  a  local  militia  of  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  and,  on  moving  the 
mutiny  bill,  lord  Castlereagh  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  allowing  men 
to  enlist  for  life,  which  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Windham,  as  being 
repugnant  to  the  system  that  he  had  himself  carried  through  parliament,  for  a 
limited  time  of  servifse.  The  measure  now  recommended,  however,  was  ably 
supported,  and  the  clause  was  adopted.  An  improvement  in  the  criminal 
code  was  also  made  this  session,  taking  away  capital  punishment  in  cases 
of  privately  stealing  from  the  person.  No  opposition  was  made,  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  to  this  motion,  which  originated  with  sir  Samuel 
Romilly  ;  and,  on  the  4tfa  of  July,  parlisment  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

CHAP.  LXXXVII. 

OeOROE  III.  (cONTlNtrED.)— A.  D.  1808. 

The  greatest  sufferer  by  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  politics  of  the 
north,  was  the  king  of  Sweden,  against  whom  a  combination  was  formed  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  for  no  other  cause  than  his  having  refoaed, 
like  the  coalesced  powers,  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  French  usurper.  Early  in 
the  year,  the  emperor  Alexander,  without  issuing  any  declaration  of  war,  sent 
his  troops  into  Finland,  which  province  was  soon  subjugated.  Guatavus. 
however,  with  a  spirit  that  became  his  illustrious  ancestors,  bore  up  bravely 
against  the  storm,  and  would  probably  have  been  enabled  to  repel  the 
invaders  of  his  dominions,  had  he  been  seconded  in  a  proper  manner  by  his 
nobility.  The  British  government  not  only  encouraged  him  by  the  grant  of  a. 
monthly  subsidy  for  the  payment  of  his  own  forces,  but  sent  also  ten  thou* 
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■and  meD,  ander  the  gommand  of  sir  John  Moore,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Unfortonatelj,  a  misanderstanding^ 
arose  between  the  lung  and  the  English  general,  respecting  the  emplojrment 
of  the  army  intrusted  to  the  latter,  and  the  difference  became  so  senoas,  that 
the  enxiliaries  returned  home,  and  Sweden  was  abandoned  to  its  enemies. 
The  Russians,  upon  this,  seized  Sweaborg,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  king- 
dom, and,  after  gaining  some  other  advantages  by  land  and  sea,  forced  Gus- 
tavos  to  purchase  a  peace,  at  the  expense  of  ceding  Finland  to  the  victor. 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  in  that  quarter,  similar  aggres- 
sions were  carried  on  by  Napoleon  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Conntfies; 
where  Kehl,  Wesel,  Cassel,  and  Flushing,  were  made  appendages  of  the 
French  empire.  In  Italy,  also,  the  insatiate  ambition  of  this  restless  despot 
was  employed  about  the  same  time,  in  the  annexation  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
estates,  including  the  city  of  Rome,  to  the  imperial  diadem.  The  pope  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  last  fragment  of  sovereignty,  published  a  protest  or 
appeal  to  the  Christian  world,  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrilege,  and,  having  no 
other  weapon  to  wield,  he  next  proceeded  to  issue  ahull  of  excommunication 
against  the  usurper.  But  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  dread,  and  Buonaparte,  Instead  of  being  awed  by  it  to  submission,  caused 
the  pontiff  to  be  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  Avignon. 

These  public  robberies,  atrocious  as  they  were,  excited  little  indignation, 
compared  with  the  perfidy  and  outrage  which  marked  the  conduct  of  Buona- 
parte towards  Spain.  After  deceiving  the  infatuated  monarch  of  that  coon- 
try  by  the  most  fallacious  assurances  of  friendship,  and  promises  of  aggran- 
disement, the  French  ruler  threw  off  the  mask,  and  no  longer  disguised  bis 
intentions  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  Spain.  His  Catholic  majesty  perceiv- 
ing the  danger  which  surrounded  him,  and  having  no  ally  upon  whose  sup- 
port he  could  depend,  formed  the  resolution  of  removing  to  Mexico.  This 
design,  however,  could  not  be  kept  secret;  and  the  prince  of  Astnrias,  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  it,  stirred  up  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  father, 
that  the  old  king,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  gave  up  the  project,  and  made  a  for- 
mal abdication  of  the  crown,  in  favour  of  his  son.  The  whole  of  this  business 
was  the  effect  of  French  intrigue ;  and  while  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  fer- 
ment, an  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berg,  entered  Madrid,  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  supporting  the  government,  and  preventing  disorders. 
The  next  stroke  of  policy  played  by  Napoleon,  was  that  of  drawing  the  whole 
royal  family  of  Spain  to  Bayonne,  where  both  the  old  and  new  king  were 
compelled  to  resign  the  crown  into  the  bands  of  the  usurper,  while  tlM  two 
junior  princes  subscribed  a  renunciation  of  their  right  to  the  succession.    The 

Sublication  of  these  acts  was  accompanied  by  the  barefaced  declaration,  that 
ley  were  purely  voluntary ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  emperor  in  taking  the 
part  he  did,  was  to  give  happiness  to  the  Spanish  nation. 

In  pursuance  of  this  liberal  design,  an  imperial  mandate  was  Issued,  pronoano- 
ing  the  throne  of  Spain  vacant,  and  summoning  the  prelates  and  grandees  of 
the  kingdom  to  a  great  council,  to  be  held  at  Bayonne,  on  the  6th  of  June,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  new  government.  At  the  time  appointed,  none 
of  the  nobility  attended,  except  a  few  who  had  been  bribed  to  sell  their  country ; 
which  venal  junta,  in  subservience  to  the  orders  they  had  received,  assented 
to  the  transfer  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  vacated  the 
^rone  of  Naples  in  favour  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joachim  Mnrat.  In  form- 
ing his  plan,  and  arranging  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Napoleon  evinced 
considerable  address  ;  but  cunning  often  overreaches  itself,  and  this  was  the 
ease  in  the  present  instance.  With  true  military  skill,  the  tyrant  had  taken 
care  to  secure  the  strongest  positions  in  Spain,  particularly  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  by  which  means,  fresh  troops  could  be  poured  into  the  kingdom  at 
pleasure.  At  this  time,  the  French  force  in  the  country  could  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  men ;  besides  which,  there  was  a  considerable  number 
of  troops  in  Portugal,  and  a  large  body  at  Bayonne.  To  oppose  this  vast  mili- 
tary apparatus,  directed  by  the  ablest  generals  in  the  service,  the  Spaniards 
had  neither  an  army  nor  a  government ;  so  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
usurpation  seemed  to  have  been  fixed  upon  a  permanent  basis ;  and  the  more 
#0,  whea  the  degeneracy  of  the  national  character  was  taken  into  considers- 
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tkm.  There  aie,  iMwef er,  aecMiotii  wben  tbe  feeble  beoome  poweffol  by 
oombinaUon,  and  when  oppreaiion  g^oadi  the  iodoleDt  to  great  exerttoaa, 
Sach  was  the  ease  in  Spain,  the  iahabitaata  of  wbieh  ooaotry  had  been  ao 
kmg  sunk  in  aloth,  that  Napoleon  never  oaloolated  on  meeting  with  any 
reaistaace  from  them,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty. 

In  this  he  soon  found  himself  mistahieii.  The  ioas  of  their  independence^  and 
the  treaoheroos  ciroamstanoes  which  ooeasioiied  it,  raised  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment among  the  Spaniards,  that  flew  from  proTinoe  to  province  like  lightning. 
An  insurrection  first  broke  ont  in  Astariaa,  from  whence  it  spread  into  Gallieia 
and  Leon ;  while  a  convention,  which  met  at  Oviedo,  issued  a  formal  mani- 
festo, declaring  war  against  France,  and  the  same  body  elected  the  marquis  of 
Santa  Cros  oommander-in-ohief  of  the  Spanish  armies.  One  of  the  first  acta 
of  the  patriots  was,  to  send  deputies  to  aolieit  aid  from  bis  Britannic  migesty, 
who  immediately  pnbliahed  a  declaration  of  peace  between  the  two  nationa. 
A  provisional  government  was  neat  established  at  Seville,  in  the  name  of 
Ferdinand  VII. ;  and  the  example  of  that  place  was  followed  all  over  the 
kingdom,  except  in  the  eapital,  which  was  kept  in  awe  by  the  French  army. 
The  inaorreotion  proceeded  so  rapidly,  and  the  spirit  of  Uie  people^  thioagh- 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  was  so  invigorated  by  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,  that  the 
duke  of  Berg  foond  it  necessary  to  erect  fortifications  at  Madrid,  lor  the  prvK- 
tection  of  his  troops.  Detachments  were  alao  required  In  the  difierent  pro^ 
vinees,  to  keep  down  the  patriots;  but  the  presence  of  these  soldiers  only 
served  to  spread  the  flame  among  persona  of  each  sex,  as  well  as  of  all  ranks, 
ages,  and  professions.  A  French  squadron,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  then  lying  at  Gadis,  surrendered  to  the  inhabitants ;  and,  soon 
after,  general  Moncey  was  defeated  before  Valencia,  vrith  a  great  slaogbtef'. 

These  achievements  bad  the  effect  of  animating  the  nation  to  freah  eocei^ 
tions,  and  no  people  could  display  more  bravery  and  unanimity,  or  aubaiit  to 
severer  privations,  than  the  Spaniards  did  at  this  important  era*  On  the  let 
of  Jnly,  the  French  laid  siege  to  Saragossa,  which  was  so  vigorously  deCended 
by  Paiafox,  that,  after  many  desperate  attacks,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in 
dispaoe.  At  the  same  period,  the  French  general  Dopont  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  surrender,  with  his  whole  army,  to  the  patriota  under 
Castanos, 

While  the  insurrection  was  thus  triumphant,  Joseph  Buonaparte  made  us 
entrance  into  Madrid,  but  his  stay  there  did  not  exceed  a  week,  for,  on  being 
appriied  of  the  disasters  which  had  bdallen  the  Fteneh  arms^  he.  suddenly 
packed  up  the  regalia,  and  hll  the  valuable  articles  that  were  of  a  portable 
nature  in  the  Ksourial,  and  retreated  to  Bayonne.  The  patriotic  oanao  ro« 
eeived  additional  strength  soon  after  this,  by  the  arrival  of  ten  thousand  Spa- 
pish  troops,  whom  Napoleon  had  treacherously  drawn  not  of  the  kingdona, 
and  stationed  in  Denmark.  When  their  commander,  the  marquis  del  Romann, 
was  informed  of  the  events  that  had  recently  occurred  in  his  native  eooslry, 
be  comma Qioatcd  the  intelligence  to  his  brave  oompaniena  in  arms,  who 
immediately  seceded  from  their  French  connexions,  and  were  conveyed  hone 
by  the  squadron  of  adnural  sir  Richard  Keats.  Portogal  now  oaqght  the 
9pirit  of  independence,  a  general  rising  took  place,  and  the  Frenoh  oom* 
nuinder,  Junot,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  conoentrating  hia  fbraes 
near  the  capital.  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  government  waa  nettiwriaat* 
teative  to  the  affairs  oi  the  peninsula,  nor  tardy  in  affording  succour  to  the 
patriots.  At  the  end  of  July,  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  ooavnaadad 
by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  landed  In  Portugal.  The  first  action  vraa  at 
Roleia,  where  general  Ifaborde  was  driven  from  his  strong  position  with 
great  loss,  though  that  of  the  victors  was  also  very  serious,  both  ia  men  nnd 
officers. 

Junot,  who  had  been  lately  honoured  with  the  ducal  title  of  Abrantes,  now 
reaolved  to  risk  a  battle,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  Liabon.  Aecordingl3% 
on  the  91st  of  August,  after  calling  in  his  detachments,  he  made  a  general 
attack  on  the  British  lines  at  Vimiera,  but  all  the  efforts  of  the  Freqdi  were 
fruitless,  and,  at  length,  they  abandoned  the  field,  which  waa  covered  with 
their  dead  and  wounded.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  achievement 
wonld  have  hoeii  followed  op  vrith  redovbled  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
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qoerora.  But,  instead  of  this,  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  came  op  after  the 
engagement,  and  took  the  command,  ooncloded  an  armistioe,  which  was  fcJ- 
lowed  by  a  convention,  at  Cintra,  between  the  French  and  British  com* 
nianders.  By  this  extraordinary  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  Uie  French  shoold 
be  conveyed  home  in  Boglisb  transports*  with  their  arms,  artillery,  military 
chest,  and  e?en  the  spoils  th^y  had  acquired  during  their  stay  in  Portugal. 
Another  curious  article  in  this  agreement,  was  one  relating  to  the  Russian 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Tagus,  and  which  bad  previously  surrendered  to  the 
British  government ;  bot  now  it  was  settled  that  these  ships  should  he  re- 
tained only  till  the  peace,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  officers  and  men 
shonid  be  conveyed  to  their  owd  country.  This  convention  gave  general*  dis^ 
satisfaction,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was  instituted  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  sir  Hew  Dalrymple;  but  withoqt  producing  either  censure  or  information. 

Napoleon  now  began  to  see  that  the  anoexation  of  the  peninsula  to  bis 
empire  would  not  be  so  easy  as  he  bad  at  first  imagined.  The  resistance  of 
the  people  in  Spain  and  Portugal  had  never  been  once  contemplated  by 
him ;  but  this  opposition,  formidable  as  it  was,  he  still  flattered  himself  might 
be  overcome,  if  the  patriots  could  be  deprived  of  foreign  support  To  gain 
this  object,  a  conference  was  solicited  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  a 
meeting  accordingly  took  place  in  September,  at  Erfurt,  where  some  con- 
cessions were  made  in  favour  of  Prussia,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enable 
Bvonaparte  to  bring  a  more  effectual  force  into  the  new  field  of  his  inordi- 
nate  ambition.  But  he  knew  that  the  neutrality  of  these  powers  would  be  of 
little  avail,  unless  England  oould  be  detached  from  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
An  offer  of  peace  was,  therefore,  made  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  but  rejected, 
because  the  preliminary  article  required  the  exclusicm  of  the  Spanish  provi- 
sional government  from  all  concern  in  the^  negotiation,  a  condition,  the 
acceptance  of  which  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  crown,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  humanity.  The  tyrant  being  thus  bafiled,  affected  an  air 
of  great  confidence,  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  caused  immense  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  for  his  march  into  Spain.  After  orderii^  a  conscription 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thoasand  men,  to  be  raised  in  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing militai^  force,  Napoleon  proceeded,  in  the  autumn,  to  Yittoria,  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  took  possession  of  Madrid.  In  the  mean  time, 
sir  John  Moore  arrived  at  Lisbon  with  a  considerable  army ;  and  sir  David 
Baird  landed  another  atjCorunua.  These  divisions  were  designed  to  con- 
verge, for  the  security  of  the  capital,  in  the  heart  of  Spain ;  but  unfortunately, 
so  much  time  was  lost  after  the  debarkation  at  Lisbon,  that  Napoleon  im- 
proved the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  delay,  to  make  himself  master  of 
Madrid,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  bring  all  his  forces  into  the  field  against 
the  British  troops. 

Sir  John  Moore  now  hesitated  what  course  to  pursue,  and  even  after  his 

i*  unction  with  sir  David  Baird,  he  still  wavered  in  his  judgment.  Although 
le  had  nearly  thirty  thousand  men  under  his  command,  and  an  assurance  jof 
being  joined  by  the  Spaniards  in  considerable  force,  he  lingered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  enemy  every  advantage.  At  length,  on  hearing  that 
Napoleon  was  advancing  from  Madrid,  the  British  general  broke  up  his 
camp  at  Toro,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat,  first  to  Astorga,  and  next  to  Yilla 
Franca.  His  first  design  was  to  embark  at  Vigo,  at  which  place  the  trans- 
ports were  accordingly  ordered  to  rendeavous ,  but,  on  quitting  Astorga,  he 
altered  bis  mind,  despatching  three  thousand  of  his  troops  to  Vigo,  and 
harrying  on  with  the  rest  to  Gorunna.  In  the  mean  time,  Buonaparte  made 
forced  marches,  to  cot  off  the  retreat  of  the  British,  bot  on  bis  arrival  at 
Astorga,  and  finding  that  they  bad  taken  a  different  route,  he  relinquished  to 
Soult  the  honour  of  expelling  or  annihilating  the  English,  and  returned  himself 
to  Madrid.  The  retreating  army  continued  its  course  fourteen  days,  through 
roads  covered  with  snow,  so  that  the  suffeiinga  of  the  men  were  exceed- 
ingly severe,  notwithstanding  which,  they  bore  up  with  uncommon  fortitude, 
and,  in  many  instances,  not  only  repelled  the  enemy,  who  hnng  upon  their  rear, 
with  great  loss,  but  several  times  offered  them  battle.  At  length,  the  towers 
of  Coronna  appeared  in  view,  on  the  tlth  of  January,  1800  i  bot  the  pleasnre 
wbioh  the  prospect  yielded,  was  lamed  into  despair,  on  finding  that  the  vef- 
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sels,  which  they  expected  to  meet  there,  were  all  at  Vigo.  A  hattle,'  in 
seqaence,  now  became  ineTitable,  and,  under  the  wallt  of  Comnna,  on  the 
16th,  the  French  made  a  s^eneral  attack,  with  a  vast  soperiority  of  force ;  bat 
all  tiietr  efforts  were  anavailinc^,  and  the  harassed  arm>,  thoagh  destitote  of 
horses  and  artillery,  compelled  the  assailants  to  retreat.  At  the  bepnnln^  of 
the  action,  sir  David  Baird  lost  his  arm,  and  general  Moore  received  a  mor* 
tal  wound,  bat  sir  John  Hope  continaed  the  operations  witii  great  skill,  and 
afterwards  directed  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  in  a  masterly  manner, 
without  confusion  or  material  loss.  Thus  ended  an  expedition,  of  which  the 
greatest  expectations  had  been  formed ;  but  which,  for  want  of  a  regular  plan, 
or  sufficient  energy,  proved  disastrous  to  the  cause  it  was  intended  to  sup- 
port When  the  British  ships  left  the  harbour  of  Corunna,  the  French  entered 
the  city,  and  soon  after,  Bilboa,  Ferrol,  and  other  strong  places  on  the  same 
line  of  coast,  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  naval  history  of  this  year  exhibits  few  transactions  of  importance ;  bot 
those  which  occurred  were  honourable  to  the  British  6ag.  Ic  the  month  of 
March,  a  Danish  ship  of  seventy-four  guns  was  taken  and  destroyed,  on  the 
coast  of  Zealand.  About  the  same  time,  the  San  Fiorenzo  frigate,  com- 
manded by  captain  Richard  Hardinge,  captured  the  French  frigate  Picdmon- 
taise,  off  Ceylon,  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  English  captain  waa 
killed.  On  the  5th  of  July,  the  Seahorse  frigate  attacked.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
a  Turkish  ship  of  war,  of  fifty-two  guns,  a  corvette  of  twenty-four,  and  a  gal- 
ley. After  cutting  off  the  corvette^  and  disabling  her,  the  Seahorse  com- 
menced a  close  figfht  vrith  the  large  ship,  and  compelled  her  to  strike,  with 
the  loss  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  while  the  Eiig'- 
llsh  had  only  five  killed,  and  ten  wounded.  In  the  Baltic,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  a  combined  squadron  of  English  and  Swedish  ships  engaged  a  Rus- 
sian fleet,  which  took  to  flight,  after  losing  one  of  their  number. 

Among  the  minuter  incidents'of  this  year,  may  be  mentioned,  the  arrival, 
in  England,  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  with  the  rest  of  the  French  royal  family. 
Here^  after  undergoing  various  vicissitudes,  and  being  driven  from  different 

S laces,  these  illustrious  exiles  found  a  safe  and  comfortable  asylum,  with  a 
beral  support  from  the  British  government 

CHAP.  LXXXVHI. 

Gborgb  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1809. 

On  the  IDth  of  January,  1809,  the  British  parliament  was  opened  by  commis- 
sion, when  the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  bis  majesty,  mentioned  the  propo- 
sals for  a  negotiation,  that  had  been  transmitted  from  Erfurth ;  and  whteh,  it 
was  observed,  could  not  be  attended  to  in  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  Spain. 
It  was  also  stated,  that  his  majesty  had  renewed  to  the  Spanish  nation,  in  the 
moment  of  its  difBculties  and  reverses,  the  engagements  which  he  voluntarily 
contracted  at  the  onset  of  its  struggle  against  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of 
France ;  and  that  these  engagements  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance.  Notice  was  next  taken  of  the  favourable  turn  of  affairs  in 
Portugal,  wiUi  some  qualifications,  however,  expressive  of  his  majesty's  dis- 
approbation of  the  armistice  and  convention  of  Cintra.  An  allusion  was 
also  made  to  the  steadiness  of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  and  the  necessity  of  sap« 
porting  that  monarch  by  a  continuance  of  the  subsidy,  was  recommended. 

The  debates  that  followed  turned  chiefly  upon  the  management  of  the 
peninsular  war,  which  was  strongly  censured  by  the  members  of  opposition ; 
who,  in  their  eagerness  to  fix  an  accusation  upon  ministers,  entirely  overlooked 
the  distracted  state  of  the  Spanish  juntas.  The  jealousies  which  actuated 
some  of  these  provincial  assemblies  were  the  real  cause  of  the  retardation 
that  had  taken  place,  and  therefore  it  was  unfair  to  make  the  British  govern- 
ment accountable  for  errors  arising  from  local  prejudices  and  independent 
authorities. 

But  the  principal  concern  that  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament,  as  well 
as  of  the  nation,  was  one  of  a  domestic  nature.  On  the  27th  of  January,  Mr. 
Wardle,  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  member  for  Oakhampton,  brooght  forward 
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m  fleriet  of  ebarj^es,  toading  to  implicate  tbe  character  of  tbe  duke  of  York, 
ai  commaoder-in-chief.  Tbe  cases,  as  stated,  wore  a  very  dark  appearance, 
and  occasioned  not  less  regret  than  surprise ;  bat  an  inquiry  being  deemed 
indispensable,  it  was  voted,  upon  the  motion  of  tiie  chancellor  of  tbe  exche- 
quer, that  tbe  same  should  be  carried  on  in  a  general  committee. 

In  pursuance  of  this  imprudent  resolution,  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  a  discarded 
mistress  of  tbe  duke,  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  tbe  house ;  when  a  mass  of 
efidence  came  out,  in  which  it  was  too  clear  that  a  most  abominable  trade, 
in  the  sale  of  commissions,  had  been  carried  on  under  her  influence.  But 
though  every  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  abuse  home  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  these  scandalous  prac« 
tices ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  commons  passed  a 
resolution,  that,  **  having  examined  the  evidence,  and  found  that  personal 
corruption,  and  connivance  at  the  same,  had  been  imputed  to  the  duke  of 
York,  tbe  bouse  was  of  opinion  that  the  imputation  was  wholly  unfounded." 

But  though  the  majority  was  considerable,  and  tbe  general  voice  concurred 
in  approving  tbe  vote,  it  could  not  be  denied  by  the  most  zealous  friends  of 
tbe  royal  personage,  that  be  bad  acted  with  great  imprudence,  in  suffering 
an  artful  and  unprincipled  woman  to  gain  over  him  such  an  ascendancy. 
Tbe  tide  of  public  opinion  was  expressed  so  strongly  upon  this  occasion,  that 
bis  royal  highness  found  it  most  advisable  to  resign  his  situation  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  which  sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed ;  and  when  this 
change  was  announced,  the  house  of  commons  resolved,  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  proceed  any  farther  on  tbe  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the 
committee. 

During  this  session,  a  criminatory  charge  was  brought  against  lord  Castle- 
rcagh,  on  a  singular  occasion.  While  this  nobleman  was  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  control,  he  had  held  a  correspondence  with  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Reding,  who  professed  his  ability  to  procure  a  seat  in  parliament  for  one  of 
bis  lordship's  friends,  provided  be  could  be  accommodated,  in  return,  with  a 
writership  for  India,  an  appointment  worth  about  three  thousand  pounds.  It 
did  not  appear  that  any  positive  engagement  was  entered  into ;  but  tbe  nego- 
tiation transpired,  and  tbe  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  a  motion,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  bring  down  upon  the  noble  lord  a  vote  of  censure. 
The  debate  that  ensued  was  warm,  but  the  motion  was  overthrown  by  a 
counter  one,  "  that  the  house  of  commons,  on  considering  the  whole  of  tbe 
case,  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  a  criminatory  resolution." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer  introduced  bis  finan- 
cial plan ;  which  exhibited,  among  the  ways  and  means,  nineteen  millions  for 
the  war  taxes,  and  eleven  millions  as  a  loan.  This  was  the  last  important 
business  of  the  session,  which  ended  on  tbe  21st  of  June. 

From  this  view  of  domestic  affairs,  we  most  direct  our  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  continent ;  which  was  now  exhibiting  new  scenes  of  lawless  rapa- 
city and  insatiable  ambition.  Buonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  year,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  that  Austria  intended 
to  take  part  with  the  Spaniards.  To  counteract  this  design,  he  instantly 
put  bis  troops  in  motion,  which,  early  in  March,  crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  collected  a  large 
army  on  that  side,  to  keep  the  Austrians  in  check.  The  Imperialists,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  not  inactive,  but  passed  the  Inn  at  the  beginning  of  April,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  was  in  alliance  with  France, 
retired  to  Augsburg.  On  the  18th  of  that  month.  Napoleon  entered  Ingold- 
stadt ;  and,  soon  after,  tbe  archduke  Charles  made  himself  master  of  Ratis- 
bon,  the  garrison  surrendering  at  discretion.  This  turn  of  fortune,  however, 
was  soon  counteracted,  for,  four  days  after,  the  two  grand  armies  encoun- 
tered each  other  at  Eckmucbl;  when  the  Austrians  were  defeated  at  all 
points,  and  only  saved  from  utter  ruin  b^  the  darkness  of  night.  The  fugi- 
tives endeavoured  to  take  shelter  at  Ratisbon,  but  were  driven  from  thence, 
and  forced  to  cross  the  Danube.  Tbe  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the 
evacuation  of  Vienna  by  the  imperial  family,  and  the  entrance  of  Napo- 
leon into  that  city  on  the  I2th  of  May.  Here  the  conqueror  published 
a  decree,  calling  upon  the  Hungarians  to  **  shake  off  tbe  yoke  of  the  house  of 
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Austrift ;  fend  prottisiog  them,  that,  onder  tbe  aaiploioos  protMtioii  of  Fi«iim, 
tbey  shoald  preserre  tteir  lands  Inviolate,  and  recover  tlieir  anoient  liberties 
and  rfgliti/'  Tbe  people  to  whom  this  pompons  proclamation  was  made, 
were  too  well  familiarised  with  the  obaraeter  of  the  French  mier,  and  teM 
strongly  attached  to  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  mooarchs,  to  be  drawa 
hrom  their  allegiance  by  soch  faNaoioos  allnrements*  In  the  mean  time,  tbe 
archduke  Charles  hastened  towards  Vienna ;  hot,  on  being  apprised  of  its 
fate,  he  moved  along  tbe  northern  bank  of  tbe  Danobe,  and  entrenched  bim^ 
self  in  a  strong  position,  between  that  capital  and  Presbnrg.  The  French 
army,  for  tbe  purpose  or  watching  and  ooanteractlng  this  force,  advanced  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Having  constructed  bridges,  Napoleon  passed 
his  troops  across  tbe  Danobe  without  opposition,  and  then  occnpied  a  posi> 
tion  between  Esling  and  Asperne.  Here;  on  the  31st  of  May,  as  soon  as  -It 
was  light,  a  sanguinary  conflict  began,  which  lasted  without  interruption  till 
nigbt  parted  tbe  combatants ;  the  Prenob  being  driven  from  BsKng,  bnt  still 
keeping  possession  of  Asperne.  Tbe  next  morning,  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  increased  resolution ;  and,  in  tbe  end,  the  Aostrians  succeeded  in  torn* 
Ing  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  who  then  recrossed  tbe  river.  The  victory, 
however,  hardly  deserved  the  name,  for  thoagh  the  Aostrians  made  a  iinnii- 
her  of  prisoners,  and  had  forced  Napoleon  to  retreat  to  the  isle  of  Lobao,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Danobe,  they  lost,  on  their  part,  twenty  thousand  men* 
That  of  the  enemy  was  also  immense,  and  among  tbe  slain  was  the  oelebrated 
general  Lasnes,  one  of  the  first  officers  in  tbe  service. 

Tbe  situation  of  Buonaparte  was  now  extremely  critical,  for  be  and  Ins 
army  were  cooped  up  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides 
bf  foes,  from  whose  vengeance  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded.  In  this 
state,  nothing  was  wanted  to  complete  the  destmction  of  tbe  French,  bnt 
incessant  activity  on  the  part  of  tbehr  opponents;  instead  of  which,  tiie 
archduke  most  noacconntably  remained  a  passive  observer  of  his  fomidaUe 
antagonist.  This  was  the  more  surprising,  as  the  Tyrolese,  encouraged  by 
the  late  success,  had  taken  op  arms,  and  were  now  annoying  the  invaders 
and  oppressors  of  their  country,  with  resistless  celerity  and  courage.  In  the 
north  of  Germany,  also,  a  similar  spirit  had  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  rise  against  the  French,  through 
every  part  of  the  continent. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  tbe  Anstrians,  commanded  by  tbe  archduke  John,  oap« 
tared  the  cities  of  Padua  and  Vioenza ;  but^  on  proceeding  to  join  his  brother, 
he  was  followed  by  Eugene  Beaubamois,  and  tbe  two  armies  eneonntered  each 
other  near  Raab,  in  Hungary,  where  tbe  Imperialists  snlTered  a  total  defeat, 
in  consequence  of  which,  that  strong  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  victors. 

Amidst  all  these  operations  and  movements,  the  archduke  Charies  iMm* 
tinned  in  bis  position,  keeping  Napoleon  In  cheek  t  while  the  latter  was 
secretly  preparing  the  means  of  recommenolog  offensive  operations  with 
greater  vigour  and  eflbct.  Tbe  two  armies  remained  in  this  extraordinary 
state  of  quiescence  near  six  weeks,  when,  all  of  a  sodden,  the  arcbdnke  was 
alarmed  by  the  appearanoe  of  tbe  French,  who,  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
had  thrown  a  new  bridge,  of  wonderfol  dimensions,  across  the  river,  and 
taken  up  a  position  in  front  of  his  lines,  at  Wagram.  The  prince  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  outflank  tbe  enemy,  but  in  vain  i  and,  on  the  6th  of  July,  tbe 
Anstrians,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Moravia. 
Thither  they  were  followed  by  Napoleon,  who,  while  engaged  in  the  pursait, 
reoeived  a  proposal  to  negotiate,  from  tbe  emperor  Francis.  Tbe  overtore 
was  readily  accepted,  and  an  armistice  took  place ;  but  the  treaty  vras  not 
concluded  till  tbe  month  of  October,  when  an  accession  of  territory,  from  the 
imperial  dominions,  was  assigned  to  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  tbe  new  king  of  Saxony,  being  rewarded  with  laiige  portions  of 
Austrian  Poland. 

Napoleon,  in  terminating  this  contest,  was  not  unmindful  of  bis  brother 
Joseph,  whose  title  to  the  Spanish  throne  was  formally  recognised  on  the 
part  of  tbe  emperor  of  Austria ;  who  added  disgrace  to  his  humiliation,  by 
abandoning  the  faithful  Tyrolese  to  tbe  vindictive  fury  of  their  oppressors. 

Another  instance  of  French  ascendancy  occurred  this  year,  in  the  detbroa^ 
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flii«ift  of  Utrstawi  IV.  fciii^  of  Swedtfn,  by  Mi  relative,  the  doke  of  Soder- 
atania^whe  assomed  tbe  name  of  Charles-  XIII.  The  depriv«»d  monarch, 
while  in  priaoa,  signed  a  renunciatloD  of  the  crown,  not  only  for  bimMlf,  but 
bis  issue ;  after  which  he  obtained  bis  liberty,  on  condition  of  leattng  tbe 
iongdom*  The  immediate  effeet  of  this  revolotion  was,  the  restoration  of 
peace  between  Sweden,  Rassia,  France,  and  Denmark,  while  all  ioteroonrse 
with  England  was  nearly  suspended. 

Oor  attention  mast  now  be  directed  to  tbe  saath  of  Barope^  where  the 
French,  after  tbe  unfortanate  retreat  of  sir  John  Moore,  exerted  themseWes 
to  tbe  ntmost,  to  aooomplisb  tiie  reduction  of  Spain  and  Portagat.  On  tbe 
96th  of  January,  tbey  made  a  desperate  attaek  upon  Saragossa,  which  was 
most  Tigoronsly  defended,  till  the  27th  of  tbe  following  monlSi,  wben  the 
place,  being  no  longer  tenable,  was  entered  by  tbe  besiegers,  who,  howeirer, 
found  the  aoqobitiea  of  little  value,  for  most  of  the  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  lay  buried  in  the  ruins. 

But  whUe  the  oaose  of  the  Spanish  );>atriotB  langoisbed,  affairs  wore  a  bet- 
ter appearance  in  Portugal,  where  general  Beresford,  having  been  created  a 
field-raarsbal  of  the  kingdom,  was  empowered  to  organise  an  army  upon  the 
English  plan.  The  good  effect  of  this  confidence  was  soon  perceived,  for  the 
Portuguese  soldiers  improved  rapidly,  and  did  eminent  service  against  the 
common  enemy,  as  well  in  detached  parties,  as  in  conjunction  with  more 
regular  troops.  On  the  52Sd  of  April,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  in  the 
Tagus,  with  fresh  forces  from  England,  at  the  head  of  which  he  poshed  on, 
without  delay,  for  Oporto,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Sonlt,  who, 
on  the  advance  of  the  British  commander,  abandoned  the  place,  and  retired 
into  Gallieia.  Having  thus  cleared  that  part  of  Portugal,  sir  Arthur  returned 
t»  the  south,  to  enconnter  marshal  Yiotor,  who,  after  defeating  the  Spanish 
general  Cuesta,  had  taken  Alcantara ;  for  the  retention  of  which  acquisition, 
however,  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  an  engagement,  but  retreated  with  great 
celerity  to  OuadiAna.  General  Wellesley,  on  effecting  a  junction  wilb 
CnesU,  at  Oropesa,  followed  Victor,  who,  being  also  strongly  reinforced, 
now  determined  to  attack  the  combined  army,  which  had  taken  up  a  position 
near  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  on  the  river  Tagus. 

At  an  early  hour,  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  main  body  of  the  French  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  British,  who  sustained  the  assault  with  their  wonted 
firmness ;  nor  did  the  Spaniards  display  less  bravery.  The  battle  raged  with 
great  fury  during  the  whole  day ;  but  though  the  enemy  were  superior  in 
numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  leaving  behind  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  several  prisoners.  Their  entire  loss 
amovnled  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  of  the  English  and  Spaniards  to  six 
thousand.  Thus  tbe  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  the  concentrated  forces  of 
the  other  French  generals,  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier,  were  now  in  full  march 
to  i^ecover  the  ground  that  bad  been  lost,  it  was  deemed  most  advisable  for 
the  allied  troops  to  repass  tbe  Tagus,  and  retreat  to  Badajos. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  that  quarter,  the  Spanish  patriots 
suffered  severely  through  their  want  of  management,  the  temerity  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  preponderating  foroe  of  their  oppressors.  General  Blake, 
one  of  those  oharaoters  who  rise  to  distinction  in  troublesome  times,  by  their 
seal  rather  than  their  talent,  ventured,  with  an  undisciplined  army,  to  make 
an  attempt  for  tbe  recovery  of  Saragossa.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  that  the  unfortunate  Spaniards  were  attacked  by  Sochet* 
nnd  pat  to  the  rout.  This  disaster,  however,  bad  not  the  effeet  of  producing 
more  oautioHS  measures.  The  marquis  Arriasega,  who  commanded  a  large 
body  of  his  countrymen  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  hardy  enough  to 
narefa  upon  the  capital ;  by  which  bold  movement,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
he  came  into  contact  with  the  strength  of  the  French  foroe,  led  by  Soult,  Mol^> 
tier,  and  Victor,  at  Ocaan,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tagus ;  when,  after  an 
obstinate  conflict,  the  patrioU  were  defeated  with  a  ptodigioos  slaughtei. 
Those  who  escaped  the  murderous  sword,  and  the  chain  of  captivity,  fled  to 
the  moutttaine;  and  thus  an  army,  which,  properly  employed,  might  have 
effected  the  liberation  of  Spain,  was  sacrificed,  and  this  misfortune  hastened 
the  dovmfoU  of  Gerona,  which  at  length  surrendered  to  Aogercaa. 
37.  .  4N 
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Bat  if  the  Spaniards  were  safferers  by  their  want  of  experience,  the  Bag* 
llsb  had  little  reason  to  censure  them  for  their  rashness.  Two  expeditioiis 
undertaken  this  snnimerf  each  upon  a  larg^e  scale,  and  at  a  i^eat  expense,  while 
they  afforded  proofs  of  the  national  resources,  evinoed,  at  the  same  time,  an 
imbecility  of  judgment  in  the  direction  of  them.  In  the  month  of  June,  sir 
John  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Sicily,  embari^ed  with  a 
body  of  6fteen  thousand  regular  troops,  and  a  considerable  number  of  aax- 
iliaries,  with  a  view  of  regaining  the  city  of  Naples.  After  taking  and  dis- 
mantling some  of  the  forts  on  the  adjacent  islands,  the  general,  fiadiog  the 
capital  too  strongly  defended  to  giro  any  hopes  of  success,  returned,  without 
accomplishing  any  thing  by  his  enterprise,  adequate  to  the  parade  and 
expense  with  which  it  was  attended. 

But  this  waste  of  means  was  trifling,  compared  with  the  extraTagaaoe  of 
the  other  project,  which  was  conducted  nearer  home,  and  directed  against 
the  enemy's  coast.  A.t  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  dockyards  were  fully 
employed  in  fitting  out  an  armament  of  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  tiiirty-six 
frigates,  and  a  vast  number  of  gun-boats  and  bomb-Tcssels,  the  oomniaod  of 
which  was  given  to  sir  Richard  Strachan.  These  preparations  being  com- 
pleted, forty  thousand  men,  under  the  earl  of  Chatham,  were  embarked ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  formidable  force  sailed,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt.  On  the  1st  of  August,  Flushing  was  invested,  and  after  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  of  thirteen  days/  the  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion.  This 
acquisition,  however  important  it  might  be  under  other  circumstances,  was  of 
no  value  in  the  present  instance,  since  Antwerp,  the  main  object  of  the  under- 
taking, was  now  placed  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  precluded  every  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  it.  The  British  troops  were,  it  is  true,  masters  of  the 
river,  by  having  seized  the  islands  of  Walcheren  and  South  Beveland ;  but 
here  they  were  inactive,  and,  in  a  short  space,  the  marsh  miasma  swept  off 
hundreds  every  day.  But  though  government  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dread- 
ful ravages  committed  by  the  pestilential  fever  at  Walcheren,  it  was  near 
the  end  of  December  before  the  remaining  victims  of  this  ill-advised  and 
worse  qondueled  enterprise, -quitted  a  spot,  where  death  reigned  with  mon 
terror  than  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  indignation  excited  against  the  managers  of  this  ill-fated  expedition, 
made  the  people  almost  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

In  the  West  Indies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  general  Prevost  and 
admiral  sir  Alexander  Cochrane  reduced  the  valuable  island  of  Martinique; 
while,  about  the  same  time,  a  joint  force  of  English  and  Portuguese  captured 
the  French  colony  of  Cayenne.  The  city  of  St.  Domingo  was  also  taken 
without  loss  by  the  British,  and  restored  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the  month  of 
April,  captain  lord  Cochrane,  acting  under  the  orders  of  admiral  Oambier, 
attacked,  with  a  division  of  small  vessels  and  boats,  a  squadron  of  Preoch 
ships  lying  in  Basque  roads,  near  Rochelle,  and  destroyed  four  of  them, 
besides  damaging  the  rest. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  a  more  important  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  lord 
Collingwood  and  general  Stuart,  against  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Seven  Islands,  all  of  which,  on  the  2d  of  October,  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish flag.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  a  detachment  from  the  same  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  admiral  Martin,  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron  and  con- 
voy, bound  from  Toulon  to  Spain ;  and  succeeded  in  driving  on  shore  all  the 
ships  of  war ;  but  the  transports  escaped  into  the  bay  of  Rosas,  where  they 
were  afterwards  either  taken  or  destroyed  by  another  division,  under  the 
dtrection  of  captain  Hallowell. 

An  unpleasant  misunderstanding  arose  this  year,  between  the  British 
government  and  that  of  the  United  States.  On  the  retirement  of  Jefferson 
from  the  office  of  president,  and  the  election  of  Madison  to  that  station^  the 
embargo  which  bad  been  rigorously  enforced  by  the  former,  was  repealed, 
and  an  act  of  congress  passed,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  France  and  Eog- 
land,  unless  one  or  both  of  those  nations  revoked  its  decrees  against  the 
commerce  of  neutrals.  The  British  minister,  Mr.  Erskine,  in  consequeaoe, 
,  took  upon  him  to  declare  that  the  orders  in  eounoUwere  imeonditioiially 
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refloinded;  iDlowmon  mistake  he  aeems  to  have  fallen,  from  Dot  properly 
atleoding  to  the  coosideration,  that  the  interdiction  which  had  caused  so  much 
jeaJoQsy  and  resentment,  was  simply  defensive  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and 
was  necessarily  connected  with  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  issued  by 
Buonaparte.  As  soon,, therefore,  as  the  cabinet  was  apprized  of  this  anfor- 
tonate  error,  it  lost  no  time  in  recalling  the  diplomatic  agent  who  had  so 
committed  himself;  bnt  when  his  soccessor,  Mr.  Jackson,  arrived  in  America, 
the  public  resentment  there  broke  ont  into  a  flame,  and  the  congress  even  went 
the  length  of  refusing  to  receive  the  despatches  of  the  new  envoy,  who,  in 
consequence,  retired  to  New- York. 

At  home,  other  circumstances  arose  of  a  disagreeable  nature,  tending  to 
weaken  the  government,  and  to  distract  its  councils.  Mr.  Canning,  having 
an  earnest  and  laudable  wish  to  strengthen  the  cabinet,  urged  the  employ- 
ment of  lord  Wellesley  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department.  This 
measure  he  repeatedly  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  accompanied  the  advice  with  some  remarks  on  the  talents  of  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  who  held  the  office;  which,  when  the  latter  became  acquainted  with, 
he  very  naturally  resented.  A  duel  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Canning  was 
severely  wounded.  The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Portland  at  this  crisis, 
induced  his  majesty  to  make  an  overture  to  earl  Grey  and  lord  Grenville,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  efficient  administration.  This  proposition,  however, 
though  perfectly  unshackled  by  anjr  condition,  was  most  ungraciously  received, 
and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Perceval  united  the  post  of  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  took 
the  seals  of  the  foreign  office ;  the  earl  of  Liverpool  became  minister  at  war ; 
and  the  honourable  Richard  Ryder,  now  lord  Harrow  by,  succeeded  the  latter 
nobleman  as  secretary  of  the  home  department.  These  changes  produced 
little  effect  upon  the  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  was  never  more  strongly 
expressed  than  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession  to  the  throne, 
when  he  entered  on  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  day  u  as  celebrated  as 
a  jubilee  throughout  the  empire,  and  all  descriptions  of  persons  appeared  to 
▼ie  with  each  other  in  evincing  their  grateful  sense  of  the  blessings  they 
enjoyed,  under  a  monarch  whose  whole  life  had  been  marked  by  unaffected 
piety,  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station  and  an  exem* 
plary  discharge  of  the  personal  and  social  virtues. 

CHAP.  LXXXIX. 

George  III.  (continued.) — a.  d.  1810. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1810,  the  parliament  assembled  by  commission,  for 
the  despatch  of  business ;  when  the  principal  points  of  the  speech,  delivered 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  turned  upon  the  late  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt;  as  a  contrast  to  which,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Portugal, 
by  general,  now  lord  viscount,  Wellington,  was  mentioned  in  strong  terms  of 
oongratulation.  In  the  debates  that  followed  upon  the  usual  address,  amend* 
ments  were  proposed,  implying  censure  upon  ministers,  which,  however, 
were  negatived  in  both  houses.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  directed  their 
oratorical  artillery  against  the  Walchcren  expedition ;  and  in  the  commons, 
the  motion  for  a  full  inquiry  into  that  calamitous  business  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  nine  votes.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  investigation,  it 
appeared  that  the  earl  of  Chatham,  though  one  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, had  made  a  private  communication  to  the  king,  on  the  subject  of  the 
enterprise,  in  which  document  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  at  the 
expense  of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  the  naval  commander.  After  putting  this 
apologetic  narrative  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  lord  Chatham  desired 
that  it  might  be  returned,  for  the  purpose  of  his  making  some  alterations  in 
it,  and  having  so  done,  he  re-delivered  it  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  This  extraordinary  transaction  excited  a  lively  sensation  in 
parliament,  and  the  house  of  commons  came  to  a  resolution  upon  it,  declaring 
Its  '*  regret  that  such  a  communication  should  have  been  made  to  his  majesty 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  other  ministers,  and  that  such  conduct  waa 
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higMy  reprsheoiftMey  and  deierriai^  oC  oenrare**'  In  ooMeqveaoe  of  M«  vote, 
the  earl  of  Glmtiiaai  resigned  bis  office  m  ma«ter«geiieral  of  the  ordnmooe. 
Sir  Riohard  StraohaD,  feeliag  himself  iajoied  by  tbis  nnderband  coodoet, 
presented  a  meoiorial  to  the  admiralty,  ia  which  be  gnTO  a  yevy  plain  stale* 
meat  of  the  operations,  and  fally  cleared  the  nand  department  of  tbe  service 
from  tbe  nnmerited  impntation  that  had  been  cast  upon  it  In  eondosion, 
the  gallant  admiral  obsenred,  **  To  impnie  to  me,  or  to  tbe  navy,  ondor  tbe 
name  of  delay,  tbe  loss  of  time  which  was  passed  by  sm  in  constant  soli- 
citode,  and  by  tbe  men  in  unremitting  toil,  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected 
from  lord  Chatham.*' 

While  this  inquiry  was  going  on  in  an  open  committee  of  the  boose  of  com- 
mons, the  public,  for  some  noassigned  reason,  were  caLcloded  from  adnus- 
sion  into  the  |aUery,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Torke;  so  that  a  complete  report 
of  tbe  proceedings  could  not  be  obtained.  This  occasioned  moch  dissatisfiic- 
tion  among  the  people  in  general,  and,  at  one  of  the  debating  clubs,  it  was 
made  the  solject  of  discussion.  On  the  15th  of  Febmary,  the  streets  of 
London  were  placarded  with  posting  bills,,  stating,  that,  at  the  British  Forum, 
tbis  question  had  been  canvassed,  '*  Which  was  the  greater  outrage  on  the 
public  feeling,  Mr.  Torke's  enforcement  of  tbe  standing  order  of  the  boose 
of  commons,  far  tbe  exclusion  of  strangers,  or  Mr.  Winidbam's  attack  on  tbe 
liberty  of  tbe  press  ?  And  that  it  was  unanimously  decided,  that  tbe  enforce* 
ment  of  the  standing  order  ought  to  be  censored  as  an  insidious  and  ill- 
timed  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  press.'' 

The  mode  adopted  of  excitiog  public  attention  on  this  occasion,  evinoed 
the  insignificance  of  tbe  parties  concerned;  yet,  most  unaccountably,  what 
ought  to  have  been  treated  with  siJeat  contempt,  was  gravely  brought  Cor- 
y^turd  in  the  house,  as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  the  printer  of  the  paper 
ordered  to  attend  at  tbe  bar.  This  man  freed  himself,  by  givii^  op  his 
employer,  one  Gale  Jones,  a  broken  apothecary,  who  was  sununoned  to  the 
bar,  and  sent  to  Newgate.  During  these  transactions,  air  Francis  Bordett 
was  not  present,  but  the  next  time  he  attended  in  his  place,  which  was  on  the 
13th  of  March,  be  deprecated,  in  strong  language,  what  had  been  done,  and 
moved  for  the  discharge  of  Jones.  This,  however,  under  such  drcumstanoesf 
would  have  been  little  better  than  a  compromise  of  parliamentary  dignity, 
and  tbe  motion  was  negatived.  Some  days  afterwards,  there  appeared  in 
one  of  the  most  inflammatory  of  the  weekly  journals,  a  letter  from  sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett,  addressed  to  his  constituents,  in  which  the  baronet  flatly  called 
in  question  the  right  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  any  person  what- 
ever. This  attack  upon  the  constitutional  power  of  parliament,  could  not 
well  be  passed  o?er,  coming  as  it  did  from  one  of  tbe  representatiTcs  of  the 
people;  who,  as  such,  was  bound  to  assert  with  jealousy  the  rights  of  tbe 
legislative  body  to  which  he  belonged-  The  latter  was  accordingly  brought 
under  consideration,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lethbridge,  the  speaker 
demanded  of  sir  Frauds,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  it;  to  which  he 
readily  answered  in  the  affirmatiTC.  Having  gone  thus  far,  it  was  impossible 
to  recede ;  the  paper  therefore  was  immediately  declared  to  be  libelloua  and 
scandalous ;  and  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  voted  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  privileges  of  the  bouse.  These  resolutions  having  passed,  tbe 
next  consideration  was,  what  judgment  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  conta-> 
maoioos  member.  Here  the  boose  was  placed  in  a  strait,  for,  having  sent 
Jones  to  Newgate  on  a  trifling  charge,  compared  with  that  of  the  baronet,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed,  had  the  offence  of  the  latter  been  visited 
with  a  less  punishment.  Some,  indeed,  would  have  passed  the  matter  over 
with  a  reprimand;  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  have  b^en  the 
most  prudent  measure,  but,  on  a  principle  of  justice,  there  existed  no  alter- 
native ;  and,  accordingly,  tbe  motion  of  sir  Robert  Salosbury,  for  the  conunit- 
ment  of  sir  Francis  Bardett  to  the  Tower,  was  carried.  The  speaker,  upon 
this,  issued  his  warrant,  which  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  ordered  to  execute. 
That  officer,  however,  in  the  plenitude  of  politeness,  and  unwilling  to  bo- 
severe  in  (he  discharge  of  his  duty,  took  tbe  word  of  the  baronet  to  be  in 
readiness  the  next  morning,  and  retired.  But  on  informing  the  speaker  of 
what  he  had  done,  be  received  a  stem  rebuke  for  not  obeying  his  orders.    The 
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•6fg«Mit  tilen  retarnadf  lo  order  to  ^xeoate  Ufl  cowttiiaJMi;  but  wat  bow 
peremptorily  told  by  lir  FraDcis,  that  be  would  not  labmit,  anleM  compelled 
to  do  so  by  force. 

A  delay  ia  conaeqaenoe  took  place,  for  tbe  purpose  of  taking  leg^  opioioD 
as  to  the  coarse  to  be  parsoed,  and,  in  tbe  mean  time,  tbe  baronet  pat  bis 
boase  iota  a  state  of  defence ;  while  the  streets  were  filled  with  large  parties  of 
tbe  popolace,  bent  upon  mischief.  The  soldiers  were  called  out,  to  preserve 
order,  which  occasioned  some  conflicts ;  bat  at  length,  a  detachment  of  the 
police  socceeded  in  getting  into  tbe  house,  through  the  kitchen,  and  sir  Fran- 
cis being  hurried  into  a  coach,  was  carried  off  so  rapidly,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
that  the  mob  bad  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  his  removal  till  be  was  safely 
lodged  in  tbe  Tower.  On  their  return  through  tbe  city,  the  soldiers  were  sa 
furiously  attacked  by  the  enraged  populace,  that  one  of  them,  who  had  been 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  brick-bat,  drew  out  his  pistol,  and  mortally  wounded 
tbe  assailant. 

Tbe  western  part  of  the  metropolis  was  kept  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  after 
this,  till  the  end  of  the  session,  on  the  21st  of  June,  when  the  liberation  of 
sir  Francis  and  Jones  followed  of  course.  A  vast  assemblage. of  persons  from 
all  parts  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  procession  from  the  Tower  ^ 
but,  to  the  great  mortification  of  these  political  sealots,  the  baronet  very  wisely 
went  across  tbe  river,  and  returned  home  in  a  private  manner.  This  was 
the  only  act  of  prodenoe  that  distinguished  his  eonduot,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  jepugnant  to  the  principle  of  sound  discretion,  than  tbe  wild  scheme  of 
resisting  authority,  bjr  which  the  peace  of  tbe  country  was  disturbed,  and 
lives  were  sacrificed  without  the  smallest  plea  of  justification.  Sir  Francis 
bad  tbe  law  to  appeal  to  if  be  was  wronged,  and  he  did  subsequently  bring 
bis  actions  against  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  all  of  which  be  failed ;  so  that  his 
contest  with  the  legislative  power,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  argaed  a  gross  want 
of  judgment. 

From  these  domestic  troubles,  our  attention  mast  now  be  directed  to  the 
state  of  tbe  war  on  tbe  continent  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  year,  the  French 
made  themselves  masters  of  Jaen,  Cordova,  Oeana,  and  Malaga,  but  tbe  lat- 
ter city  was  not  won  without  a  severe  struggle,  at  the  end  of  which,  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  found  refuge  on  board  tbe  English  ships  of  war, 
then  lying  off  tbe  harbour. 

These  successes  induced  the  usurper  to  publish  an  address  to  the  Spanish 
people,  in  whic^he  promised  them  all  the  blessings  of  French  protection,  on 
their  submission,  but  threatened  them  with  utter  extirpation  in  case  of  dis- 
obedienee.  This  denunciation  was  followed  up  by  tbe  marob  of  general  Victor 
to  Seville,  firom  whence  tbe  supreme  junta  removed,  on  his  approach,  to  the  Isle 
of  Iieon,  near  Cadis.  The  city  of  Seville  being  in  no  capacity  to  resist  an  assault, 
opened  its  gates  to  the  invaders,  who  found  in  the  place  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition.  At  this  critical  period,  a  difference  broke  out  be- 
tween tbe  provisional  government  and  the  British  minister,  occasioned  by  tbe 
refusal  of  the  former  to  admit  any  English  regiments  into  Cadis :  inconsequence 
of  which,- his  excellency  declared,  that,  if  this  resolution  was  persisted  in,  bis 
Britannic  majesty  would  withdraw  the  whole  of  his  force,  naval  and  mili- 
tary, and  leave  the  contest  to  be  decided  by  tbe  Spaniards  alone.  As  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  suspect  tbe  fidelity  of  the  junta,  the  duke  of  Albu- 
querque, who  commanded  the  army  in  Estremadura,  hastened  with  all  speed 
to  Cadis,  which  he  entered  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  immediately  formed  a 
oomplete  junction  witb  tbe  English  troops,  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The 
junta  was  at  the  same  time  dissolved,  and,  until  a  general  Cortes,  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  should  be  assembled,  a  regency  of  five  persons  was  ap- 
pointed, to  act  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  On  tbe  10th  of  tbe 
same  month,  marshal  Soult  sent  a  summons  to  the  duke  of  Albuquerque, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  Cadis;  to  which  he  received  an  answer  of  defiance. 
The  preparations  for  the  siege  then  began,  but  the  work  went  on  slowly,  for 
tbe  assailants  were  much  annoyed  by  tbe  Guerillas,  or  armed  peasantry,  who 
now,  by  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  did  more  execuUon  than  regu*' 
lar  armies.    These  hardy  mountaineers,  who  were  expert  marksmen,  and 
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tboroaghly  acquainted  with  all  the  defiles  of  the  coantry,  came  raddenlf 
upon  the  French,  in  their  qvarters,  an^  %hile  on  their  march,  harassinfc  them 
by  night  and  by  day ;  intercepting  their  eonvoys,  and  cutting  off  their  forage 
ing  parties.  There  remained,  besides,  some  formidable  armies,  under  Blake, 
Castanos,  and  (KDonnelJ ;  who,  improving  by  their  former  disasters,  now 
avoided  general  actions,  and  contented  themselves  with  making  diversions, 
which  crossed  the  movements  of  the  French,  and  often  distracted  their  plans. 
The  invaders,  on  their  part,  were  not  inactive;  and  a  reinforcement  of  eighty 
thousand  men,  under  Massena,  destined  to  act  against  Portugal,  gave  them 
the  promise  of  a  speedy  termination  of  this  obstinate  contest.  The  first 
object  of  this  force  was,  the  capture  of  Cindad  Rodrigo,  which,  after  a  formi- 
dable cannonade,  and  a  stout  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion,  on  the 
10th  of  July.  The  fall  of  this  strong  fortress  was  followed,  at  the  end  of 
August,  by  that  of  Almeida,  which  was  garrisoned  by  English  and  Portu- 
guese, under  the  command  of  general  Cox,  who  held  out  till  the  explosion  of 
the  principal  maga&ne  of  powder  compelled  him  to  surrender  on  honourable 
terms,  that  were  offered  him  by  Massena.  On  hearing  of  these  misfortunes, 
lord  Wellington,  who  was  at  Guarda,  thought  proper  to  call  in  his  divisions, 
and  retreat  towards  Lisbon.  The  plan  which  he  had  formed,  was  purely  of 
a  defensive  nature,  and  knowing  well  that  the  enemy  would  follow,  in  order 
to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle,  his  lordship  adopted  the  rigorous,  but  neces- 
sary course,  of  compelling  the  Portuguese  to  leave  their  homes,  and  retire 
upon  the  capital,  that  the  French  might  be  deprived  of  all  supplies.  In  the 
middle  of  September,  Massena  was  at  Viseo,  and  the  British  commander  on 
the  Sierra  Bosaco.  Here  the  marshal  resolved  upon  an  attack,  which  he  car- 
ried into  execution  on  the  27th,  when  the  French  soldiers  poshed  up  the  accli- 
vities with  determined  spirit,  and  one  division  reached  the  summit,  from 
whence  they  were  precipitated  by  the  bayonet,  so  that  two  thousand  of  them 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot  Massena,  however,  persevered  in  his  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  allied  troops,  and  turning  their  position,  made  a  rapid  march,  in 
a  circuitous  direction,  for  Coimbra.  Lord  Wellington,  perceiving  his  objectt 
lost  no  time  in  hastening  thither  also,  and  with  such  celerity,  as  to  reach  the 
place  before  the  French  could  enter  it.  From  thence  his  lordship  proceeded 
to  the  lines  which  he  had  previously  caused  to  be  thrown  up  at  Torres 
Yedras,  within  ten  leagues  of  Lisbon.  Massena  was  equally  on  the  alert 
and,  having  already  made  a  public  boast  that  he  would  plant  the  imperial 
eagles  on'the  walls  of  Lisbon,  and  drive  the  English  into  the  sea,  he  now 
fended  tliat  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  redeeming  his  lofty 
pledge.  In  bis  advance,  however,  he  was  exceedingly  mortified  at  finding 
the  country  depopulated,  and  nothing  left  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
troops.  But  his  chagrin  exceeded  all  bounds,  when,  on  his  arrival  in  front 
of  the  lines,  where  the  British  were  entrenched,  he  fonnd  them  so  admirably 
constructed,  as  to  render  an  attack  too  desperate  an  enterprise  to  be  under- 
taken with  the  least  chance  of  success.  Nor  did  his  mortification  end  here, 
for  he  now  saw,  that  in  pursuing  a  retreating  foe,  he  had  multiplied  his  own 
difficulties,  and  increased  the  advantages  of  his  skilfial  opponent. 

In  this  situation,  Massena  did  all  that  his  straitened  cireumstances  would 
permit,  by  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Santarem,  and  continuing  a  chain  of 
posts  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  as  far  as  Upper  Beira,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  up  his  connexions  wiUi  Spain ;  notwithstanding  which,  bis 
supplies  were  scanty,  and  frequently  intercepted,  so  that  the  troops  soon 
began  to  suffer  dreadfully  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  continual 
attacks  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Thus  were  they  cooped  op  through 
the  greatest  part  of  the  winter,  with  a  formidable^cnemy  in  their  front,  and 
an  impoverished  country  in  their  rear ;  while  the  foe  whom  they  durst  not 
encounter,  had  the  road  to  Lbbon  at  his  command,  and  the  sea  open  for  the 
reception  of  supplies  and  reinforcements  of  every  kind. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Cortes  assembled  at  Cadiz,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  what  was  very  remarkable,  the  elections  for  that  representativo 
body  had  been  carried  on,  though  privately  of  course,  even  in  those  places 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  Uie  French.  The  first  proceeding  of  this 
eonvention  of  the  sUtes  was,  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  legitimate  monarob 
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Ferdinand,  and  to  declare  that  the  renandations  whieh  had  taken  place  at 
Bayoone,  were  TOid,  as  bein;  compalsory,  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
nation.  The  next  meaiore  was,  to  nominate  a  regency  of  three  chieff,  for 
the  icoTemment  of  the  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign. 

While  these  transactions  were  passing  in  Spain,  the  French  rnler,  con- 
temning all  respect  for  any  law  except  that  which  emanated  from  his  own 
will,  was  exercising  his  power  in  other  quarters  withoat  opposition.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  he  repudiated  his  wife  Josephine,  nnder  the  pre- 
text that  it  was  expedient  for  the  glory  of  the  great  nation,  that  the 
dynasty  of  Napoleon  should  be  perpetuated  in  a  regular  lineage.  Thus  the 
bond  of  marriage  was  to  be  broken  for  a  political  purpose ;  and,  to  com* 
plete  the  outrage  upon  all  moral  principle,  the  usurper  demanded,  an(|  re- 
ceived, the  hand  of  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and 
the  niece  of  the  murdered  Marie  Actoinette.  He  that  could  thus  tram- 
ple at  his  pleasure  upon  divine  and  human  institutions,  was  not  likelv  to 
be  restrained  from  infringing  the  rights  of  mankind  by  any  considerations 
of  honour  or  justice.  Napoleon  had,  as  we  have  seen,  converted  Uie  repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces  into  a  monarchy,  for  his  brother  Louis ;  but 
now  the  imperial  despot  thought  it  necessary  to  depose  tbis  near  relative 
also,  and  to  merge  the  kingdom  of  Holland  in  the  empire.  Forty  thousand 
soldiers  were  accordingly  sent  into  the  country,  to  enforce  the  mandate, 
and,  at  the  end  of  June,  Louis  received  orders  to  deliver  up  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  to  the  French  authorities.  The  Hanse  Towns,  and  all  the  terri- 
tory from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ems,  were  disposed  of  in  the  same  way ;  while 
Hanover  was  not  only  deprived  of  its  electoral  dignity,  but  even  of  its  very 
name,  and  made  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  i 

In  Sweden,  this  year,  another  extraordinary  change  took  place,  which  ter- 
minated In  furthering  the  views  of  Buonaparte.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the 
prince  of  Augustenborg  died  suddenly  ;  and  the  diet,  which  assembled  in 
August,  on  the  recommendation  of  Napoleon,  elected  marshal  Bernadotte, 
who  had  been  a  sergeant  originally  in  the  French  service,  and  declared  him 
the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  The  consequence  of  this  new  revolution 
was  a  rupture  with  England ;  but  as  Sweden  now  was  too  much  enfeebled  to 
become  a  formidable  enemy,  this  addition  to  the  number  of  belligerents  did 
not  materially  affect  the  operations  of  the  war. 

To  secure  the  northern  trade,  however,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  the  Danish  isle  of  Anholt,  in  the  Categat,  which  service  was 
accomplished  wkhoot  much  difficulty.  The  importance  and  natural  strength 
of  tbis  place  may  be  estimated  by  the  circumstance,  that,  a  few  months  after 
its  capture,  the  Danes  made  an  attempt  to  retake  it,  with  a  flotilla,  and 
near  four  thousand  men ;  but  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
of  no  more  than  four  hundred.  In  another  quarter,  .the  British  were  equally 
successful,  for  Murat,  thinking  his  dominion  incomplete  without  the  attain- 
ment of  Sicily,  fitted  out  a  considerable  armament,  and,  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  landing  was  effected  near  the  Faro  of  Messina  ;  but  the  invaders,  being 
encountered  by  two  English  regiments,  were  put  to  the  route,  and,  after  los- 
ing a  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  gun-boats. 

In  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Amboyna,  with  the 
adjacent  spice  islands,  were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  Banda,  with  its  dependencies,  surrendered  to  the  crew 
of  a  single  frigate.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  forcf  of  Europeans  and  Sepoys, 
sent  from  Madras,  took  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  without  opposi- 
tion ;  but  an  attempt  that  was  made  soon  after,  by  four  frigates,  to  cut  out  of 
the  harbour  of  Sud  Est,  in  the  Mauritius,  three  French  ships  of  war,  vritb 
their'prizes,  failed  and  all  the  English  vessels  were  taken  or  destroyed.  The 
enemy,  however,  i»ere  not  suffered  long  to  exolt  in  this  advantage ;  for,  at  the 
end  of  November,  a  formidable  military  force  landed  on  the  same  island, 
which,  on  the  3d  of  December,  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  This 
acquisition  rewarded  the  captors  with  a  rich  booty,  as,  besides  the  stores 
found  on  the  island,  there  were  twenty-eight  merchant  ships,  five  frigates, 
•nd  two  English  prises  in  the  harbour. 

After  securing  this  valuable  oonqaesty  three  frigates  were  sent  to  Bfada- 
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SMcar,  wbere  fte  crtfws  totally  destroyed  tbe  forts  vblch  llbo  Ftencb  Imd 
therto  been  inibred  to  retain  on  thateoast;  aad  fcosi  wbsiice  tbey  were 
enabled  te  oommit  considerable  depredations  tm  British  comnefce. 

Tbe  domestic  state  of  England  at  tbe  dose  of  thU  year,  was  ekiiided  by 
tbe  demise  of  Amcdia,  thoyoangest  daugbter  of  tbe  king ;  on  wbose  finger,  in 
ber  last  moments,  tbe  princess  placed  a  ring,  enclosing  some  of  ber  own  bair» 
saying,  as  die  did  it,  ^  Remember  me."  Tbis  aflfeeting  inoident  was  too 
mnoh  ^r  tbe '▼enerable  monareb,  and  bis  mind  never  af&mvrdk  reeovered 
from  Ae  sbodc  which  it  occasioned.  The  princess  died  on  tfaoM  of  Noren- 
ber,  «nd,  as  the  king  was  ineapalileof  conveniog  parttaoMmt  in  doe  fona,  tbe 
precedent  of  tbe  year  1788,  for  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  waa  adopted  in 
every  respect 
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The  basiness  of  tbe  regency  being  settled,  parliament  was  regularly  opened 
by  a  commission,  on  the  22d  of  Febmary,  181 1 ;  when  tbe  first  sabjoct  of 
moment  that  came  ander  consideration*  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  wbere  tbe 
Catholics  had  formed  a  representative  assembly,  not  merely  for  their  own 
particalar  relief  from  the  penal  statutes,  but  for  general  purposes.  In  oonao- 
qnence  of  tbis  alarming  measure,  tbe  lord-Ueotenant  caused  •  oiroolar  letter  to 
be  sent  to  tbe  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  ordering  them  to  BUpptess  all  aocb 
meetings,  and  to  imprison  those  who  should  be  eonoemed  ia  calling  or 
attending  them.  This  necessary  proceeding  on  the  part  of  tbe  Irish  govern* 
meat  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  members  of  opposition,  and  *somo  warm 
debates  ensued  upon  it,  in  both  houses ;  when  the  fact  cane  out,  that  tbe 
Catholic  convention  assumed  all  the  forms  of  a  parliament,  and  bad  even  a 
Standing  committee  of  grievances,  which  held  weekly  sittings.  Tbe  oase,  as 
made  out  by  nuaisters,  was  so  clear,  that,  when  the  Catholio  petition*  at  the 
end  of  May,  came  before  the  house  of  commons,  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Grattan, 
that  tbe  same  sboold  be  referred  to  a  committee,  was  rejected  by  a  minority 
of  slxty*three.  Tbe  fate  of  the  petition  in  the  lords  was  equally  decisive,  the 
numbers  being  for  it  lixty-two,  and  agaiast  it  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
*In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  mooh  stress  was  laid  upon  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  when  it  appeared  very  plain,  from  the  evidence  of  aU  who  were 
most  intimately  connected  with  him,  that  tbe  more  he  thought  on  tbe  subject, 
the  mote  he  was  perplexed  between  granting  the  required  oonoesaloiis,  and 
providing  adequate  securities  for  the  Protestant  relirion  in  Ireland.  This 
defeat  did  not  intimidate  tbe  Catholics,  neither  could  tbe  vigilance  of  tbe 
magistracy  prevent  them  from  celling  a  new  assembly  of  delegates  at  Dub* 
lin ;  in  oolisequenoe  of  which,  some  arrests  took  place,  and  the  acting  aeere> 
tary  was  btongbt  to>  trial,  but  acquitted.  Tfaia  triumph  prodooed  other 
meetings,  at  which  resolutions  of  a  very  inflammatory  nature  were  passed, 
in  defiance  of  tlie  laws,  and  contempt  of  tbe  executive  government ;  after 
which,  a  general  convention  Mas  agreed  to  be  held  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  war  carried  on  by  Napoleon  against  British  commerce  had  now  a  very 
alarming  effect,  and  numerous  failures  took  place  in  the  mercantile  worid, 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  trade,  and  the  depreciation  of  oredit.  Tbe  gold 
coin  was  so  scarce,  that  guineas  were  purchased  at  twenty-five  sUllings 
each,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  higher  rate.  Under  these  c^nmstanees,  oa 
tbe  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  a  vote  passed 
for  the  issue  of  six  millions  in  exchequer  bills,  to  relieve  sucb  persons  as  eoald 
give  suflicient  securities  for  the  repayment  of  tbe  monies  reeeivedL  For  the 
current  service  of  tbe  year,  twelve  millions  were  borrowed ;  and  a  vote  of  ore- 
dit for  three  millions  was  passed.  In  order  to  strengthen  tbe  paper  cnrreiiey, 
two  measures  were  adopted:  one,  making  it  penal  to  Uke  bank  of  Bal^laiid 
aotoa  under  their  nominal  value ;  and  tbe  other.  iegalisbiK  the  tender  of  tbess 
for  rent. 

The  re-appointment  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  oAae  of  eommander-ia- 
-ciia^  cm  tbe  Designation  of  sir  David  Dondas  was  made  the  saiiyeat  aCoon- 
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plaint  in  the  lower  house,  by  lord  Milton,  who  moved  a  resolaUon,  obaraoter- 
inng  the  measure  as  **  highly  improper  and  indecoroos ;"  but  the  great  body 
of  members  viewed  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  rejected  the  motion  by 
a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty*two  votes. 

Bot  the  subject  which  produced  the  most  extraordinary  sensation  during 
tikis  session  of  parliament*  was  the  bill  introduced  by  lord  Sidroouth,  to 
amend  and  explain  the  act  of  toleration.  Owing  to  the  loose  and  undefined 
terms  of  that  statute,  great  numbers  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people  took  out  licenses,  as  dissenting  teachers,  at  the  quarter-sessions  for 
the  peace,  in  many  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  screening  themselves  from 
serving  in  the  militia,  or  providing  substitutes.  At  the  time  when  the  act  of 
toleration  was  passed,  the  persons  intended  to  be  benefited  by  it,  were  men 
of  respectable  character,  properly  edqcated,  and  duly  appointed  to  the  pasto- 
ral charge  in  their  several  congregations.  Latterly,  however,  swarms  of 
preachers  went  strolling  over  the  country,  under  the  protection  of  a  license 
from  the  magistrates ;  which  gross  abuse  of  the  act  was  as  injurious  to  the 
regular  dissenters,  as  to  the  established  church.  To  correct  this  mischief, 
and  render  public  instruction  efficient,  by  restricting  it  to  persons  duly  qualified, 
the  noble  viscount  proposed,  that  no  license  should  be  granted,  without  the 
exhibition  of  testimonials  from  persons  of  respectability,  stating  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicants,  and  their  appointment  to  some  specific  congrega- 
tion. To  all  appearance,  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  such  a  regula* 
tion,  bot,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  all  friends  to 
good  order,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  establishment,  would  have  supported  it. 
At  first,  little  opposition  was  made;  but,  in  its  progress, the  bill  met  with 
such  a  fierce  resistance,  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  proceed  with  the 
measure  any  farther. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  this  long  session  of  parliament  was  closed  by  commis- 
sion, when  the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  the  regent,  congratulated  both 
booses  on  the  improved  prospect  of  afi'airs  in  the  peninsula;  and  also  on  the 
benefit  that  had  resulted  from  the  system  recently  adopted,  for  the  annual 
supply  of  the  regular  army,  and  for  the  interchange  of  the  militia  regiments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 

From  this  sketch  of  internal  politics,  our  attention  must  now  be  directed 
to  a  survey  of  military  operations.  The  campaign  in  Spain  began  with  the 
new  year,  when  Suchet  gained  possession  of  Tortosa,  a  place  so  strong' 
by  nature  and  art,  that  its  speedy  capture  excited  great  surprise,  and  some 
suspicion.  The  fall  of  this  important  post  was  as  quickly  followed  by  that 
ofOlivenca;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the«patriots  sustained  another  severe 
Joss,  in  the  sodden  death  of  the  noble-minded  and  enterprising  Romana.  He 
was  succeeded  by  general  Mendlzabel,  who  was  soon  afterwards  totally 
defeated  by  Soult.  Bdt  while  fortune  thus  appeared  to  favour  the  usurpers, 
a  gleam  of  hope  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French  were 
doomed  to  experience  a  mortification  in  their  turn.  While  Victor  continued 
to  invest  Cadiz,  without  being  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  its  defences; 
the  English  genjBral,  sir  Thomas  Graham,  embarked  a  body  of  troops,  part  of 
whom  were  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  proceeding  to  Algesiras,  landed 
there  on  the  28tb  of  February.  From  thence  he  marched  circuitousl^  to 
occupy  the  heights  of  Barossa,  an  extensive  chain  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Chiclana,  and  affording  facilities  for  annoying  the  operations  of  the  besieging 
army.  He  arrived  at  Uiis  ridge  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  the  same  day  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  lines,  in  which  the  allies  proved 
signally  victorious,  though  the  enemy  far  exceeded  them  in  numbers.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  French,  consisted  of  about  three  thousand,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners ;  among  whom  were  the  two  generals,  Bellegarde 
and  Rufin,  the  former  being  slain  on  the  spot,  and  Uie  latter  dying  soon  after- 
wards. Having  thus  weakened  the  forces  of  the  besiegers,  and  convinced 
them  that  their  situation  was  far  from  being  secure,  the  allied  troops  returned 
to  Cadis,  taking  with  them  one  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of 
ammunition. 

At  the  time  when  this  brilliant  affair  took  place,  Marshal  Massena,  who 
had  lain  for  so  many  months  inactive  before  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  find* 
28.  4o 
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ktg  tbftt  hif  ohmnoes  of  driving  tlie  Bogfiab  into  the  sea  were  now  bopetoes, 
mnd  that  bis  own  sitQatioo  became  worse  every  boar,  tbougbt  it  expedioBi  to 
break  op  his  camp  at  Saotarem,  aod  make  hit  retreat  ioto  Spaio.  Accord* 
iDgljr,  after  spiking  his  heavy  artillery,  aad  conimittiog  all  the  devastation 
that  lay  in  bis  power,  the  French  general  set  oat  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
followed  by  lord  Wellington,  whose  forces,  annoyed  his  rear  eacessivelyt 
while  the  Portngoese  oiilitia  and  light  troops  harassed  his  foraging  aod 
other  detached  parties.  So  hasty  was  the  retreat  of  Massena,  that  he  abao- 
dooed  his  sick  and  wonnded  soldiers  to  the  mercy  oT  an  irritated  population ; 
and  yet,  the  French,  regardless  of  the  conseouenees  to  their  unfortanate 
eoontrymen,  committed,  throughoot  the  whole  line  of  their  march,  the  most 
wanton  and  unprovoked  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  pea- 
santry. At  the  end  of  the  month,  they  reached  the  borders,  and  endeavoared 
to  establish  themselves  at  Guarda,  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  allies,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  another  movement,  and  retired  to  Sabugal,  where 
another  action  took  place,  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
cross  the  Agoeda.  Lord  Wellington  having  thus  expelled  his  proud  oppo- 
nent from  Portugal,  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Almeida; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  marshal  Beres- 
ford,  who  commanded  the  Portuguese  army  in  Bstremadura,  to  invest  Oli- 
Tcnsa  and  Badajoz.  Olivensa  surrendered  on  the  15th  of  April,  aod  the 
operations  against  Badajoa  were  carried  on  with  great  activity  till  the  12th 
of  May,  when  the  approach  of  marshal  Son  It,  in  great  force,  obliged  general 
Beresford,  who  conducted  the  siege,  to  remove,  and  take  up  a  position  near 
the  village  of  Albuera,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Here  the 
allies  were  furiously  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  by  the  whole  army 
of  the  French,  who  fell  with  their  priocipal  force  upon  the  Spanish  divi- 
sion, commanded  by  general  Blake.  After  a  determined  resistance,  the  as- 
sailants succeeded  in  gaining  the  heights,  which  gave  them  a  commanding 
ascendancy  over  the  whole  line.  But  they  were  not  long  suffered  to  retain 
this  advantageous  position,  being  driven  from  thence  by  the  British  reserre, 
under  sir  Lowry  Cole ;  while  baron  Alten,  of  the  German  legion,  successfully 
repelled  every  attempt  that  was  made  upon  the  bridge  and  village.  The 
enemy  having  sustained  a  prodigious  loss,  and  finding  themselves  baffled  at 
every  point,  recrossed  the  river,  and  were  only  saved  from  a  total  roat  by 
the  deficiency  of  cavalry  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 

In  this  gallant  affair,  there  were  six  nations  engaged,  Englisb,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Germans,  French,  and  Poles.  The  army  of  Soult  consisted  of 
near  thirty  thousand,  of  which  foor  tlioqsaod  were  cavalry.  The  allies  had 
about  the  same  nnniber  of  infantry,  but  their  cavalry  was  far  inferior.  The 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  side  of  the  French,  amounted,  by  their 
own  account,  to  nine  thousand  men ;  hot  that  of  the  allies  was  also  very 
severe,  both  in  men  and  olBcers.  Numbers  of  the  enemy  died  on  the  road 
in  their  retreat  to  Seville ;  and  many  were  out  off  while  ranging  the  conntry 
for  provisions,  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  want.  The  immediate  oonao- 
qoence  of  this  victory  was,  the  renewal  of  the  siege  of  Badajoa;  but,  after 
two  assaults,  in  both  of  which  the  allies  suffered  a  g^eat  less,  lord  Welling- 
ton, to  avoid  a  reneonnter  with  the  nnited  forces  of  Sonlt  and  Marmoot, 
then  on  the  march,  broke  op  his  camp,  and  retired  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Goadiana.  At  the  end  of  September,  the  British  commander  made  a  de- 
monstration for  an  attack  upon  Ciadad  Rodrigo ;  bat  while  thus  engaged* 
Marmont,  with  an  army  of  siity  thousand  men,  advanced  in  the  same  diroo- 
tion,  on  which  lord  Wellington  removed  towards  Salamanca.  In  the  mean 
time,  general  Hill,  with  a  separate  detachment  of  Bnglish  and  Spaniards,  fell 
in  with  a  French  corps  under  generhl  Girard,  at  Arroyo  del  Molino,  when  a 
sharp  action  ensued.  In  which  the  latter  was  defeated^  with  the  loss  of  two 
tliousand  men,  and  all  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

But  if  the  French  were  nnsoccessful  on  this  side,  they  proved  too  vio* 
torions  in  Catalonia,  where  by  far  the  most  affecting  transactions  that  distin- 
guished this  sanguinary  and  inhuman  war,  occurred  during  the  present  cam- 
paign. At  the  end  of  April,  Suchet  laid  close  siege  to  Tarragona,  bat  such 
was  tlie  determined  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  all  ranlu  and  orders 
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pressed  forward  gallantly  in  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  the  French  were 
repulsed  in  two  desperate  attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  assault.  This  resoo 
lute  spirit,  which  oogbt  to  have  commanded  the  respect  of  a  generous  enemy, 
had  a  contrary  effect  on  the  ferocious  leader  of  the  French  army»  and  when, 
at  length,  his  soldiers  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance,  nothing  but  indiscri- 
minate slaughter  marked  their  progress.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  regarded, 
but  all  persons  who  fell  in  the  way  of  these  murderous  ruffians,  were  put  to 
the  sword,  pushed  into  the  river,  or  thrown  over  the  walls.  Suchet  having, 
to  use  his  own  phraseology,  inflicted  this  terrible  example,  marched  through 
the  province  of  Catalonia,  spreading  death  and  desolation  wherever  he  cam€L 
In  September,  be  entered  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  laid  siege  to  Murvi 
edro;  which  fortress  also  surrendered  to  him  on  the  26lh  of  October,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  general  Blake,  who  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the 
besiegers  in  their  camp.  Suchet,  having  achieved  this  object,  next  advanced 
towards  Valencia,  but  was  again  intercepted  by  Blake,  when  another  battle 
occurred,  on  the  26tb  of  November,  which  ended  as  the  former,  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  patriots,  who  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggage.  The  city, 
however,  into  which  the -remainder  of  Blake  s  army  threw  themselveg,  held 
out,  though  invested  on  all  sides,  fur  some  months. 

While  events  thus  fluctuated  in  the  south,  the  hollow  murmnr  of  war  began 
to  be  heard  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Napoleon,  bent  ^upon  annihilating  Bri- 
tish commerce,  determined  to  try  what  could  be  effected  by  a  naval  conscrip- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  issued  a  decree  to  that  effect,  ostensibly  to  equip  a 
fleet  which  had  loug  been  preparing  at  Antwerp.  At  the  same  time,  the 
most  rigorous  measures  were  carried  on  in  Holland,  and  at  Hamburgh,  againsi 
every  kind  of  Bnglisb  manufacture  and  colonial  produce.  All  these  pro- 
ceedings tended  to  create  jealousy  and  discontent  among  those  people,  who 
depended  almost  solely  for  their  support  upon  the  advantages  of  foreign 
trade.  This  was  more  particularly  the  ease  with  the  Swedes  and  Russians, 
who  had  no  means  of  vending  their  own  goods,  or  of  obtaining  many  of  the 
essential  articles  of  life,  but  by  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  commodities  with 
Great  Britain.  On  this  account,  therefore,  a  war  with  that  country  was  depre- 
cated as  impolitic  in  the  first  instance,  and,  at  length,  became  so  ruinous, 
that  fatal  consequences  were  apprehended  from  its  continuance.  The  evil, 
however,  was  aggravated  to  an  intolerable  degree,  by  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  decrees,  prohibiting  the  reception  of  English  merchandise  in  any 
part  of  the  continent.  It  was  now  seen,  that,  however  much  the  proua 
islanders  might  be  affected  by  this  arbitrary  interdict,  the  powers  leagued 
with  France,  or  under  her  control,  suffered  infinitely  more  from  the  suspended 
Intercouse.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  contest  with  England  languished 
in  the  Baltic  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  fleet  commanded  by' sir  James  Sao- 
marez,  instead  of  injuring,  proved  the  means  of  protecting  trade  in  that  sea. 
The  Swedes  and  Russians  navigated  their  own  waters  in  perfect  confidence; 
and  passed  and  repassed  the  Sound  without  fear  of  being  molested  by  Eng- 
lish cruisers.  All  this  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  French  ruler, 
or  of  provoking  his  resentment.  He  saw  that  his  mandate  was  only  obeyed 
where  his  power  was  dreaded ;  and  therefore  he  naturally  enough  concluded, 
that  an  opportunity  alone  was  wanting  to  enroll  the  emperor  Alexander  again 
among  the  enemies  of  France.  Napoleon,  though  aware  that  his  new  system 
of  restriction  upon  commerce,  had,  by  its  ruinous  consequences,  increased 
the  general  hatred  of  the  maritime  states  against  him  and  his  niilitar>  govern- 
ment, had  not  as  yet  learnt  to  profit  by  experience.  Instead  of  receding  from 
an  unpopular  and  mischievous  course,  be  resolved  to  persevere  in  it ;  and, 
as  the  Russian  potentate  alone  stood  in  his  way,  he  determined  to  bring  him 
to  submission.  Full  of  this  project,  he  made  a  tour  through  Holland,  and 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Flanders  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  marine  force  on  a  gigantic  scale.  But  as  his  main  reliance  lay  upon  his 
military  strength,  he  ordered  a  fresh  levy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand conscripts,  for  the  augmentation  of  bis  armies.  He  was  the  more  em- 
boldened to  make  these  exertions,  and  filled  with  the  assurance  of  succesS| 
from  considering  the  reduced  state  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  two  powers  over 
whom  he  exercised,  at  this  period,  an  nnlimited  sway*    Henoe,  the  confede* 
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deration  of  the  Rhine  appeared  to  render  France  more  than  a  match  for  Ras- 
sia,  and  according^Iy,  in  the  aatumn  of  the  present  year,  a  master  of  the  con- 
littg^ent  force  took  place  at  Mentz. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  hamhlin^  the  continental  states,  and  endea- 
ifonrinn^  to  roin  the  only  power  that  had  uniformly  been  opposed  to  his 
tyranny ;  England  was  extending  her  dominion  over  the  ocean.  The  princi- 
pal safferer  by  being  taken  nnder  French  protection,  was  Holland,  and  this  year 
completed  the  catalofrue  of  her  sacrifices.  On  the  5th  of  Aagast,  an  arma- 
ment, nnder  g^eneral  sir  Saroael  Anchmuty,  arrived,  from  Madras,  on  the  coast 
of  Java,  where  a  landing  was  effected  a  few  leagaes  to  the  eastn  ard  of 
the  Datoh  city  of  Data  via,  which  place  surrendered  immediately  afterwards. 
In  the  mean  time,  general  Janssens,  the  governor,  retired  with  his  forces, 
amonnting  to  ten  thousand  men,  to  the  strongly  fortified  entrenchment  of  Cor- 
nelis ;  where  they  were  attacked  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  by  colonel 
Gillespie  and  colonel  Gibbs,  who  forced  the  lines,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  enemy,  besides  taking  many  pHsoners.  Janssens,  with  some  cavalry, 
iled  into  the  interior,  whither  he  was  followed  by  sir  Samnel  Anchmnty,  and 
compelled  to  surrender.  With  this  valuable  conquest,  fell  also  the  islands 
of  Madura  and  Banca  ;  the  capture  of  which  completed  the  extinction  of  the 
eommerce  of  the  Dutch  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Of  the  few  naval  occurrences  of  this  year,  the  most  distinguished  was  an 
action  fought  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  between  an 
English  souadron  of  four  frigates,  commanded  by  commodore  Hoste,  and 
five  French  ships  of  superior  force,  and  six  smaller  vessels.  The  enemy, 
confident  of  success,  bore  down  upon  the  English  line,  in  order  to  separate 
it,  but  failed  in  the  attempt ;  and  met  with  such  a  reception,  that  two  of 
them  struck  their  colours,  one  ran  on  shore,  and  the  others  dispersed.  In 
this  gallant  affair,  the  French  admiral  was  killed  and  his  ship  destroyed. 
Another  of  the  frigates,  after  ceasing  her  fire,  and  surrendering,  escaped, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  French  marine,  and  got  safe  into  port.  An- 
other severe  engagement  took  place  in  the  month  of  May,  between  two 
squadrons  of  frigates,  off  Madagascar.  The  French  ships,  three  in  number, 
and  fnll  of  soldiers,  were  sent  out  to  relieve  the  Manritios,  but,  on  approach- 
ing the  island,  and  seeing  the  English  flag  flying,  they  bore  away  under  a  press 
of  sail.  Captain  Schomberg,  with  three  frigates  and  a  sloop,  soon  followed, 
and  an  action  was  brought  on,  which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days, 
when  the  French  commodore  struck,  as  did  another  ship,  but  this  last  seised 
an  opportunity  of  escaping.  After  accomplishing  this  service,  the  victors  pro- 
ceeded to  Tamatava,  which  they  retook  from  the  French ;  together  with  one 
of  the  frigates  that  had  been  in  the  late  engagement. 

But  splendid  as  these  achievements  were,  and  dauntless  as  British  valoor 
proved,  whenever  it  came  into  contact  with  the  enemy,  the  war  of  the  ele- 
ments occasioned  the  most  tremendous  disasters.  In  the  Baltic,  the  St. 
George,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  admiral  Reynolds,  and  the  Defence,  of  seventy- 
four,  captain  Atkins,  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  all  the 
crews  perished,  except  six  men  from  the  former,  and  eleven  from  the  latter, 
ship.  At  the  same  Ume,  the  Hero,  seventy-four,  captain  Newman,  convoy- 
ing a  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  ran  on  one  of  the  grounds  off  the  Tex  el,  when  the 
whole  crew  suffered,  and  many  of  the  merchant  vessels  foundered.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  same  gale,  the  Saldanha  frigate,  captain  Pakenham,  was  lost 
off  the  notthern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  every  person  on  board  was  drowned. 

The  heart  of  the  country  was  much  disturbed  in  the  autumn  of  this  year, 
by  the  serious  riots  which  broke  out  in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  particu- 
larly about  Nottingham  and  Leicester.  The  occasion  of  these  tumultuary 
proceedings  was  partly  the  decrease  of  employment,  but  principally  the 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  process  of  weaving  stockings ;  by 
which  manual  labour  was  considerably  abridged.  Though  great  mischief  was 
perpetrated  in  these  commotions,  and  much  depredation* was  committed  on 
the  property  of  the  manufacturers,  government  took  no  steps  to  remedy 
the  evil,  till  the  following  session  of  parliament. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  year,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  return  of  the 
population,  which  was  made  in  pursoance  of  the  act  of  Mr.  Rose ;  from 
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whence  it  appeared,  that,  notwithstanding  the  drainage  proddced  bj  the  war, 
there  was  an  increase  of  above  a  million  and  a  half  since  the  census  of  1801. 

CHAP.  XCL 
George  III.  (continued.) — a.  d.  1812. 

On  the  7th  of  Janaary,  1812,  the  British  parliament  was  opened  by  commis^ 
sion ;  and,  as  it  now  appeared  that  all  hopes  of  the  royal  recovery  were  at  an 
end,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  early  in  the  session,  introduced  bis  plan 
for  the  settlement  of  the  household.  Accordingly,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  voted  to  the  regent,  for  the  space  of  a  year ;  a  grant  of  ten 
thousand  poands  additional  was  made  to  the  queen's  income,  and  each  of  the 
princesses  received  an  increase  of  nine  thousand  a  year.  It  was  the  general 
enpectation,  that,  as  the  period  of  limitation  was  on  the  point  of  terminating, 
a  change  in  the  ministry  woold  have  been  formed ;  but  this  was  not  the  case] 
for  though  an  overture  to  that  effect  was  made  to  lords  Grenviile  and  Grey, 
they  both  refused  to  co-operate  with  any  of  the  persons  then  in  office. 

One  of  the  first  subjects,  of  a  great  political  character,  that  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  legislature,  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
claims  came  under  discussion  in  the  boose  of  lords,  on  a  motion  made  by 
earl  Fitzwilliam ;  and  in  the  commons,  by  lord  Morpeth.  Both  motions,  how- 
ever, were  negatived  by  considerable  majorities. 

In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  frame-breaking  and  other  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  in  the  midland  counties, 
parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  passed  two  acts  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  such  disorders.  These  additions  to  the  penal  code, 
however,  did  not  pass  without  a  vigorous  opposition  in  both  bouses.  Another 
measure  proposed  by  ministers  was  also  strenuously  combated,  and  that 
with  more  success.  On  the  motion  for  a  grant  of  half  a  million,  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  barrack  department,  it  appeared  that  large  buildings  for  the 
guards  were  intended  to  be  erected  in  the  park  of  Mary- le- Bonne,  which  had 
recently  fallen  to  the  crown.  The  debates  on  this  plan  ran  high;  but  though 
ministers  gained  a  plurality  of  votes,  they  found  it  expedient  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  their  own  accord. 

While  government  was  thus  endeavouring  to  strengthen  its  popularity  and 
interest,  an  event  occurred,  that  at  once  threw  the  whole  system  into  con- 
fusion, and  suspended  for  a  time  the  execntive  functions.  On  the  11th  of 
May,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  passing  through  the  lobby  of  tbehonse  of  commons, 
to  his  seat,  he  received  a  pistol-shot  in  his  left  breast,  which  entered  the 
heart.  The  consternation  produced  by  this  horrible  assassination,  created 
genera!  alarm ;  but  as  the  murderer  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  he  was  soon 
secured.  On  examination,  it  appeared  that  his  name  was  John  Bellingham, 
and  that,  having  been  engaged  in  some  unfortunate  mercantile  speculations 
at  Archangel,  he  conceived  himself  injured  by  the  Russian  government.  On 
this  subject  he  had  made  many  applications  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  abroad 
and  at  home,  but  without  meeting  with  any  redress;  for  which  indeed  it  was  ' 
easy  to  account,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  case  to  warrant  their  interfer- 
ence. Rankling  with  disappointment,  Bellingham  was  resolved  to  avenge 
his  imaginary  wrongs,  by  putting  to  death  one  or  other  of  the  members  of 
administration  ;  for  he  had  no  particular  animosity  against  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  with  whom  he  had  never  held  any  communication.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  that  much  lamented  person  happening  to  be  the  first  that 
came  in  his  way,  fell  a  victim  to  his  ferocious  and  indiscriminate  thirst  of 
blood.  As  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey  came  on  in  the  following  week,  be 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed,  justifying  what  he  had  done  to  the  last. 

Parliament,  on  this  occasion,  made  an  ample  provision  for  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  late  minister,  to  whose  personal  worth,  all  parties  united  in 
bearing  a  willing  testimony ;  but  besides  the  claim  which  resulted  from  the 
private  virtues  of  a  man  so  prematurely  and  awfully  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  public  duty,  bis  death  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  martyrdom  by  his  poJiti- 
cai  mends. 
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'  ThedhjointediteteoftheadBiiiUtrationyiMrodiioed bytliisniclaneholycatM- 
trophe,  iodaeed  the  hoase  of  commons,  od  tbo  motion  of  Mr«  Stoart  Wortlej, 
to  vote  an  address  to  the  regent,  prating  him  to  take  snch  steps  as  might  be 
best  calculated  to  form  an  efficient  cabinet.  The  answer  returned  by  his 
roysl  highness,  was,  that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  his  serious  and  im- 
mediate consideration.  Accordingly,  negotiations,  under  the  royal  autlNK 
rity,  were  opened  with  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  opposition ;  first 
through  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who,  however,  finding  no  chance  of  success, 
relinquished  the  office,  which  was  then  intrusted  to  earl  Moira,  with  a  result 
not  at  all  mere  favourable.  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  insisted,  among  other 
things,  upon  a  general  change  in  the  household  cstahlishmeot ;  with  which 
proposition  the  prince  regent  was  very  willing  to  comply,  but  lord  Muira, 
considering  it  as  a  degradation,  refused  his  assent,  and,  by  his  advice,  tiie 
eld  miniMers.  after  having  been  three  weeks  out  of  place,  resumed  their  offi- 
cial  seats.  Different  atteropts  were  made  to  shake  their  influence  in  parlia- 
ment, but  without  effeot ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  was 
publicly  announced  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Vansittart, 
as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  earl  of  Harrowby  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council ;  earl  Bathurst,  viscount  Sidmouth,  and  lord  Castlereagh, 
became  secretaries  of  state ;  viscount  Melville  succeeded  Mr.  Yorfce  at  ihe 
board  of  admiralty  ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  was  made  teller  of  the  exche- 
quer; lord  Eldon  retained  the  office  of  chancellor,  lord  Westmoreland  became 
privy- seal ;  and  lord  Moira,  now  rewarded  with  the  garter,  waa  appointed 
governor-general  of  India. 

Soon  after  this  arrangement,  the  new  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer  brought 
forward  the  financial  plan,  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  office  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  supply  demanded  for  the  whole  kingdom  amounted  to  fifty* 
eight  millions ;  of  which  sum,  fifteen  millions  and  upwards  were  to  be  raised 
by  a  loan  for  Great  Britain ;  and  somewhat  more  than  four  millions  for  Ire- 
land. Near  ten  millions  were  funded  of  excbeouer  bills ;  the  war  taxes  were 
taken  at  twenty  millions  and  above;  a  vote  or  credit  was  passed  for  three 
millions ;  and  two  millions  and  a  half  were  to  be  proposed  as  a  loan  to  the 
India  Company.  The  yearly  taxes,  and  consolidated  food,  supplied  the 
remainder,  and  new  imposts  were  called  for,  to  the  amount  of  near  two  mil- 
lions more. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Canning  in  the  lower  house,  and  the  mar- 
quis Wellesley  in  the  upper,  moved  a  resolution,  pledging  parliament  to  take 
into  consideration,  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  state  of  the  laws  respecting 
the  Catholics.  Tliis  proposition  was  acceded  to  by  both  branches  of  tbe 
legislature ;  but  with  what  effect  will  hereafter  appear. 

About  the  same  time,  a  motion  was  made  for  an  address  to  the  regent, 
praying  him  to  recall  or  suspend  the  orders  in  council,  which  had  occasioned 
so  much  ill-will  between  Bngland  and  the  United  States.  But  when  the 
minister  informed  the  house  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  adopt 
conciliatory  measures  towards  America,  the  motion  was  withdrawn ;  and, 
soon  afterwards,  a  proclamation  appeared  in  the  gasette,  announcing  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  orders,  as  far  as  regarded  the  property  of  Americans, 
upon  this  condition  only,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  also 
rescind  or  suspend  its  prohibitory  decrees  against  British  commerce.  This 
measure,  ho^^ever,  came  too  late,  for  the  American  president,  Madison,  had 
already  prevailed  upon  the  congress  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  parliament  closed  its  sitting,  and,  on  the  29th  of  Sep> 
tember,  a  dissolution  took  place. 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  military  operations  which  were 
carried  on  during  this  eventful  year,  beginning  with  those  in  Spain.  At  the 
dose  of  the  preceding  winter,  the  town  of  Tarifi'a  in  Andalusia,  defended  by 
one  thousand  British,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Skerret,  and  eight  hun» 
dred  Spaniards,  was  besieged  by  general  Victor  with  ten  thousand  men. 
Notwithstanding  this  formidable  force,  the  garrison  held  ont  bravely,  and 
compelled  the  assailants  to  retire  from  before  the  place,  on  the  6th  of  Jami- 
ary«  leaving  behind  them  their  ammunition,  artillery,  and  stores. 

On  the  8tb  6f  the  same  months  lord  Wellington  invested  Ciadad  RodiifO ; 
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whieb,  in  the  coarse  of  ton  days,  sarrenderod  after  a  desperate  assault,  made 
on  ^we  separate  points,  and  every  one  attended  with  socoess.  On  this  oooa- 
sioo,  seventeen  bnndreid  men  became  prisoners  of  war,  besides  officers ;  bat 
the  British  also  sustained  a  ^reat  loss,  in  the  death  of  general  Mackinnoo« 
who  fell  in  the  very  act  of  cheering  on  his  party  to  the  breach.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded,  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred. 

Lord  Wellington  having  secured  this  important  fortress,  advanced  towards 
Badajoz,  which  was  then  blockaded  by  general  Hill  and  marshal  Beresford. 
The  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and,  on  the  7th  of  April,  the 
governor  surrendered,  though  not  till  the  assailants  had  gained,  by  storm, 
the  principal  works.  The  garrison  lost  twelve  hundred  out  of  tie  thousand 
men ;  and  the  besiegers  above  double  the  number. 

The  reduction  of  Badajoz  completely  disorganized  the  plans  of  the  French 
in  the  peninsula,  and  Marmont,  who  bad  penetrated  into  Portugal,  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a  retrograde  course;  while  Soult,  who  had  advanced  as 
far  aji  Villa  Franca,  retreated  with  equal  precipitation  out  6f  Estremadura, 
followed  and  harassed  by  the  British  cavalry,  under  general  Cotton.  Lord 
Wellington,  with  his  wonted  activity,  followed  op  these  advantages,  by 
detaching  general  Hill  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  Almarez,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal communication  by  which  an  army  of  any  force  could  cross  the  Tagus. 
This  pass  was  strongly  fortified  by  new  works,  in  addition  to  the  castle 
and  redoubts  of  Mirabeto.  The  whole,  however,  was  carried  by  escalade, 
on  the  19(h  of  May,  and  the  enemy,  by  destroying  the  bridge  themselves, 
caused  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  their  companions  in  arms,  who 
were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  stream.  Marmont,  on  hearing 
of  this  achievement,  wavered  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  be  ought  to  pursue. 
At  length,  having  some  assurance  of  being  reinforced,  he  took  up  the  resolu- 
tion of  fortifying  the  outposts  of  Sa^aq^anca,  and  there  to  wait  the  issue  of  a 
battle.  Lord  Wellington  appeared  before  that  place  on  the  16th  of  June, 
when  the  French  commander  immediately  retired  behind  the  Tormes,  leaving 
the  works  which  he  had  constructed,  to  be  defended  by  a  considerable  force* 
The  British,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, which  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  military 
stores.  Lord  Wellington  now  pushed  forward  to  attack  the  French,  who 
hastily  retreated  across  the  Douro,  destroying  the  bridges,  to  impede  their 
pursuers,  after  which  they  concentrated  all  their  strength  at  Tordesillas, 
where  general  Bonnet  enlivened  them  by  bringing  up  to  their  aid  such  an 
addition  of  force,  as  gave  them  now  a  preponderating  superiority  in  point  of 
numbers  over  the  allies.  Marmont,  upon  this,  extended  his  right  to  Toro, 
where  be  repaired  the  bridge,  and  appeared  as  though  he  intended  to  cross  at 
that  place;  but,  altering  his  intention,  he  made  a  sudden  march  again  upon 
Tordesillas,  and,  having  passed  the  whole  of  his  army  over  the  river  at  that 
point,  turned  the  flank  of  the  allies  at  Castrogon.  By  this  bold  manoeuvre, 
the  French  general  re-opened  his  oommunication  with  the  capital,  and  the 
main  army  in  the  centre ;  besides  which,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his 
opportunity  of  venturing  a  general  engagement,  according  to  cirenmstanoes. 
For  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  lord  Wellington  to  bring  on  a  bat- 
tle ;  and  a  series  of  movements  took  place  on  both  sides,  in  all  of  which  the 
utmost  skill  was  displayed,  as  well  as  valour. 

At  length,  on  the  2lst  of  July,  the  allied  army  concentrated  on  the  Tormes; 
and,  the  same  day,  Marmont  pushed  his  force  over  the  same  river,  appa- 
rently with  the  intention  of  making  an  attempt  upon  Ciodad  Rodrigo.  For 
two  days  successively,  various  evolutions  were  practised,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  British  commander,  whose  eye  penetrated  and  circumvented 
them  all.  Marmont,  at  one  time,  threatened  the  left  of  the  allied  army,  but, 
finding  it  too  strong  to  be  assailed  with  any  chance  of  saccess,  he  made 
another  demonstration  on  the  right  flank,  which  was  equally  formidable. 

While  Marmont  was  exerting  all  his  tactical  skill  to  discover  a  vulnerable 
point,  where  he  might  make  a  dash  with  success ;  his  no  less  able  antago- 
nist was  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  execute  a  stroke  on  the  French  line. 
This  favourable  moment  at  last  appeared,  in  the  lengthening  out  of  the  flanks, 
and  weakening  the  centre ;  which  lord  Wellington  no  sooner  perceived,  than 
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lie  offdef  ed  an  initantaiieoas  attack  to  be  made  od  all  the  throe  pmati. 
ral  Pakeobara  begao  the  astaoit  on  the  enemj's  left,  aad  with  socli  impetuo- 
sity, that  thouf^h  the  French  made  a  determined  resistanee,  they  gave  way ; 
bat  joined  the  right,  which  also  was  soon  thrown  into  confusion ;  while  tbe 
centre  was  driven  from  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence,  by  general  Pack. 
A  complete  disorder  now  ensued,  and  the  porsnit  was  continned  thr«Nighoai 
the  night,  as  well  as  the  next  day,  in  the  early  part  of  which  the  rear*gnard 
of  the  French  was  overtaken  and  dispersed,  the  cavalry  leaving  the  infantry, 
of  whom  three  battalions  surrendered  themselves  to  the  victors,  who  found, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  rout,  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  three  eagles, 
and  six  stands  of  coloors,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and  ammnni- 
tion.  Five  generals,  three  colonels,  one  hundred  and  thirty  other  officers,  of 
different  ranks,  were  taken ;  besides  seven  thousand  private  soldiers.  'NUtr» 
moot  and  Bonnet  being  both  wounded,  the  command  devolved  on  general 
Clausal,  who  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  on  the  Donro ;  but  in  vain,  for 
when  the  allies  approached,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat  upon  Bnrgos.  Such 
was  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  which  was  the  more  glorious,  as  being  gained 
over  a  superior  numerical  force,  commanded  by  one  of  the  first  generals  in 
the  French  service.  Tbe  loss  of  the  allies  consisted  of  about  seven  hundred 
killed,  and  four  thousand  wounded,  i^jnong  tbe  former  was  major-general 
Le  Marchant ;  and  the  list  of  the  latter  included  lieutenant-generals  Ijcith, 
Cole,  and  Cotton,  which  last  was  shot  at  inadvertently  by  a  British  soldier, 
but,  happily,  tbe  wound  had  no  dangerous  consequence. 

Lord  Wellington  now  marched  to  Madrid,  from  whence  Joseph  Buonaparte 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Almanaa,  and,  on  the  I2th,  the  allies  entered 
tbe  capital,  where  the  garrison  that  bad  been  left  in  the  Reteiro  shortly  after 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  generals  now  saw  the  necessity 
of  concentrating  their  sacttered  forces,  and  accordingly,  Soult,  on  the  94th 
of  August,  broke  up  from  before  Cadis,  to  form  a  junction  with  Sochet,for 
the  recovery  of  Madrid ;  while  Clausel,  with  tbe  remnant  of  Marmont's  army, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Burgos,  which  place  was  strengthened  by  new 
works  and  a  numerous  garrison. 

In  the  mean  time,  lord  Wellington  quitted  the  capital,  and  proceeding  first 
to  Yalladolid,  which  he  cleared  of  the  enemy,  advanced  upon  Burgos, 
where  he  immediately  commenced  an  active  ^iege.  On  the  1 1th  of  Oeto- 
ber,  a  mine  was  sprung,  and  the  breaches  were  inmiediately  stormed  with 
such  effect,  that  some  of  tbe  assailants  actually  entered  the  place,  but  met 
with  such  a  reception,  as  compelled  them  to  retreat  Fresh  operations 
now  began,  and  another  attempt  to  carry  the  fortress  by  storm  was  about  to 
be  made,  when  the  appearance  of  a  French  army,  and  the  defection  of  the 
Spanish  general  Ballasteros,  compelled  lord  Wellington  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  retire,  after  calling  in  his  dispersed  forces,  to  tlie  frontiers  of  Portugal, 
where,  towards  tbe  end  of  November,  he  fixed  his  head*quarters  at  Freynada. 
Ballasteros,  for  bis  conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  had  very  nearly  proved 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Spanish  cause,  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Cortes,  and  banished  to  tbe  African  fortress  of  Ceuta, 
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George  III.  (continued.) — a,  d.  1812. 

While  the  war  thus  fluctuated  in  Spain,  scenes  of  a  still  more  tremendons 
and  eventful  description  were  occurring  in  the  north.  At  tbe  beginning  of 
the  year,  Napoleon  saw  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  no  longer  disposed 
to  endure  those  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  commerce,  which  tbe  usurper, 
out  of  enmity  to  England,  had  thought  proper  to  impose  upon  all  the  nations 
with  whom  he  condescended  to  fof-m  an  alliance.  A  rupture,  therefore,  soon 
became  inevitable,  and  Alexander  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  the  formida- 
ble conflict  which  he  foresaw  was  about  to  take  place.  In  addition  to  the 
army  which  he  had  already  on  foot,  he  ordered  a  levy  of  two  men  in  every 
five  hundred,  throughout  his  vast  dominions.  Napoleon,  on  liis  side,  was 
equally  active,  and,  early  in  the  spring,  immense  bodies  of  French  troopa 
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imssed  throafh  Germany  towards  Poland ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Tarioos 
oontini^nts  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  took  the  same  dkeetion.  A  triple 
leagne  was  now  concladed  between  France,  Prassia,  and  Anstria*  bj  virtue 
of  which  the  two  latter  powers  stipulated  to  send  their  forces  also  into  the 
field,  against  the  emperor  Alexander;  though  obviously  more  under  the 
foflnence  of  fear  than  from  choice.  The  northern  potentate,  on  iiis  part,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  deemed 
it  pradent  to  negotiate  a  peace,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
together  all  his  troops  from  that  quarter,  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions^ 
against  the  powerful  combination  with  which  they  were  now  menaced. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  Napoleon  passed  the  Vistula,  and  published  a  mani- 
festo, professing,  but  without  any  intention  of  fulfil  Hog  it,  his  design  to  restore 
the  independence  of  Poland,  and  to  place  the  dnke  of  Wurtsborg  on  the 
throne.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  lore  Alexander  into 
a  treaty,  which  the  Russian  monarch  magnanimously  declined  on  any  other 
condition  than  that  of  an  entire  evacuation  of  Prussia  and  Poland  by  the 
French.  Napoleon,  indignant  at  this  demand,  immediately  issued  orders  to 
march,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Niemen.  *'  The  conquered,'*  observed 
be,  **  assume  the  tone  of  conquerors ;  fate  drags  them  on,  let  their  destinies 
be  fulfilled."  This  declaration  was  accompanied  by  an  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, which,  as  a  curiosity,  merits  notice.  ^*  The  second  war  of  Poland,*' 
said  he,  **  has  commenced.  The  first  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Friedlaod 
and  Tilsit  Russia  swore  eternal  allianee  with  France,  and  war  with  Eng- 
land. She  now  violates  her  oaths.  She  refuses  to  give  any  explanation  of 
her  strange  conduct,  until  the  eagles  of  France  shall  have  repassed  the 
Rhine,  leaving,  by  such  a  movement,  our  aHies  at  her  mercy.  Russia  is 
dragged  along  by  fatality !  Her  destinies  most  be  accomplished  !  Shall  she 
consider  us  as  degenerate  ?  Are  we  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Austerlits  ? 
Russia  offers  us  the  alternative  of  dishonour  or  war.  The  choice  cannot 
admit  of  hesitation— let  us  march  forward  1  Let  us  pass  the  Niemen  1  Let 
ns  carry  the  war  into  her  territory.  The  second  will  be  as  glorious  to  the 
French  armies  as  the  first ;  but  the  peace  which  we  shall  conclude,  will  be 
its  own  guarantee,  and  put  an  end  to  that  proud  and  haughty  influence  which 
Russia  has-for  fifty  years  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

This  proud  boast  was  made  on  the  23d  of  June,  and,  the  next  day,  the 
army  passed  over  the  Niemen,  which,  in  that  place,  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels.  The  estimate  of  the  confederated  army,  according  to  the  oflScial 
account,  was  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  were  French.  Such  was  the  vast  force  that  now  swelled 
the  train  of  the  modern  Tamerlane,  and  appeared  to  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  ancient  throne  of  the  czars.  Napoleon  immediately  advanced  to 
Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  and  the  chief  town  of  Polish  Russia ;  where 
he  arrived  on  the  28th,  and  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  following  month. 
In  the  mean  time,  several  actions  took  place,  and  the  French  sustained  two 
severe  checks ;  the  first  in  the  attempt  made  by  general  Macdonald  upon 
Riga,  where  he  was  repulsed ;  and  the  second  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  30th 
of  July,  at  Polotsk,  in  which  count  Witgenstein  defeated  marshal  Oadinot 
and  general  Wrede,  who  lost  above  ten  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  plan  laid  down  by  the  Russians  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  was  to 
oppose  the  enemy  at  every  place  where  an  effectual  stand  could  be  made ; 
but  chiefly  to  harass  his  movements,  and  to  distress  his  troops  in  the  line  of 
march,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies,  and  destroying  the  towns  and  villages. 
In  this  desultory  service,  the  Cossacks  were  employed  to  great  advantage, 
and  by  their  activity  oftentimes  threw  terro>'  even  into  tli^  ranks  of  the  mov- 
ing army. 

Napoleon  now  advanced  to  Smolensko,  in  front  of  which  place  be  encoun- 
tered the  main  Russian  force,  on  the  I7th  of  August,  when,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  the  latter  retreated  through  the  city,  which  they  set  on  fire,  so  that  the 
French,  on  their  arrival,  found  nothing  but  flames  and  ruins.  Similar  scenes 
of  voluntary  devastation  occurred  successively  at  Doroghoboni,  Viasma,  and 
Ghiat ;  which  filled  Buonaparte  with  rage,  and  made  him  vent  the  bitterest 
ezecrationt  against  the  perpetrators  of  these  barbarities,  as  he  called  them. 
28.  4P 
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Sach  spontmeoiit  moMccs  eertaiiriy  fae  bad  never  met  with  bcAire* 
in  Bnrdpe  or  AfHoa ;  bat  he  did  not  rifrbtly  eitimnte  the  prineipie  in  whieh 
they  originated,  nor  did  he  profit  by  Uiem  as  he  ought  to  Imvo  doae^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nomerons  legione,  who  were  dragged  on  by  iiia  ambition  to 
a  more  horrible  destiny  than  that  which  he  had  predicted  to  tlie  IUiasiana« 
The  latter,  who  continned  their  retrograde  steps,  were  now  lieftded  by  Kate* 
soir,  a  Teteran  far  advanced  in  life,  covered  with  wonnds  received  m  nnnw- 
roas  battles,  and  deprived  of  one  eye.  This  aged  warrior,  however,  had  sot 
lost  his  vigour  of  mind :  and  when  Napoleon,  who  was  no  stranger  to  ins 
military  fame,  heard  of  his  appointment  to  the  command,  he  began  to  be 
more  wary  and  circomspect  in  his  moTcments.  Still,  however,  he  determined 
to  advance  to  Moscow,  thinking  that  the  possession  of  this  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire  wonld  complete  his  triumph,  and  at  least  furnish  his  troops  witfi 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  winter.  Kntusoff,  whose  force  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  threw  himself  on  the  great  road  lend- 
ing to  Moscow,  and  there  waited  for  the  enemy,  with  a  fixed  resolation  to 
gi?e  him  battle.  On  the  6th  of  September,  the  two  armies  came  in  flight  of 
each  other,  and  some  skirmisbing  ensued.  The  next  day  was  passed  in 
reconnoitring,  and,  at  t^e  on  the  following  morning.  Napoleon,  seeing  the 
sky  unclouded,  said,  **  Behold  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  1"  At  the  same  time,  he 
issued  an  address  to  bis  soldiers,  in  which  be  said,  **  Victory  depends  on 
you ;  it  Is  necessary  for  us ;  it  will  give  us  plenty,  good  quarters  for  the  win- 
ter, and  a  speedy  return  to  yoor  country.  Behave  youraeives  therefore  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  latest  posterity  may  speak  of  yoor  conduct  this  dny 
With  pride,  and  that  It  may  say  of  each  of  you, '  He  was  at  the  ipreat  battle 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Moscow !' " 

A  sharp  attack  now  commenced  on  the  Rnssian  left,  by  the  PoKsh  prince 
Poniatowsky;  while  marshal  Ney  bore  down  on  the  centre,  and  Bagene 
Beaubamois  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  earry  the  village  of  tero- 
dino,  with  the  redoubts  which  protected  it  The  Russians  stood  their  ground 
with  invincible  steadfastness ;  and  though  one  thousand  pieces  of  arttHery 
continually  spread  death  among  them,  they  perseveied  in  contendiog  against 
a  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  till  darkness  alone  put  an  end  to  the  oonbat, 
when  the  French  quitted  the  field.  The  loss  in  this  sangatnary  confliot 
was  differently  estimated,  but  Napoleon  himself  acknowledged  that  his  own 
amounted  to  forty  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded ;  while  he  raised  that  of 
his  opponents  to  more  than  double  the  number. 

After  the  battle,  Kotusoff  retreated  beyond  Moscow,  the  fall  of  whidi  he 
had  anticipated ;  and  for  which  event  be  had  even  prepared,  in  a  oonsolla- 
tion  with  count  Rostopchio,  the  governor,  who  took  care  to  remove  in  time 
the  greatest  number  of  the  helpless  inhabitants,  while  be  |rfaoed  himaelf  at 
the  head  of  those  who  were  capable  of  service.  That  nobleman  had  a  coun- 
try boose  at  Voronova,  between  Borodino  and  Moscow,  to  which  he  set  fire, 
and  left  the  following  paper  attached  to  a  post :  *'  Frenchmen  1  I  have  for 
eight  years  embellished  this  seat,  and  have  lived  happy  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state  quit  it  at  your  approaoh,  and  I  aet  fire 
to  my  house,  that  it  may  not  be  polluted  by  your  presence.  Frenebmea !  I 
have  abandoned  to  you  my  two  houses  at  Moscow,  with  fitrnitare  worth  half 
a  million  of  roubles ;  here  you  will  only  find  ashes.'' 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  reached  Moscow  on  the  14th ;  but  Napo- 
leon himself,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  lingered  in  the  subnriM,  waiting  with 
fond  expectation  the  arrival  of  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  receive  their 
homage,  previous  to  his  triumphal  entry  into  this  ancient  and  renowned  city. 
A  Polish  general,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  make  the  proper  arrangements 
for  a  magnificent  spectacle,  returned  speedily  with  a  countenance  full  of  ter- 
ror, and  hurried  steps,  info  the  presence  of  the  proud  invader.  **  Where 
are  the  constituted  authorities  of  Moscow  ?"  demanded  Napoleon.  '*  There 
are  no  constituted  authorities,"  replied  the  ofieer ;  **  and  fiirtber,  in  a  few 
hours  there  will  be  no  Moscow  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  the  fire  will  soon 
reduce  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins.*' 

The  haughty  despot  who  had  waded  thus  far  in  human  blood,  spraadiag 
desolation  far  and  wide,  and  reducing  milliona  of  vahappy  bei^ga  to 
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fer  no  otfaei  parpoM  bat  tiwt  of  gorging  his  own  iosntiato  Hunt  of  conqaest, 
pMf  ed  on,  with  the  horde*  of  vasaala  that^  snrroonded  him,  to  witness  one  o£ 
the  most  aWful  and  impressive  scenes  that  was  ever  beheld  on  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world.  As  yet,  however,  that  part  of  Moscow  called  the  iLrem- 
Un,  which  formed  the  palace  of  the  csars,  remained  untoached ;  and  hero 
Napoleon  took  up  his  abode ;  bat  within  eight-and-forty  hours  after  his  arri- 
val, the  work  of  destroctioo  broke  out  again  in  various  places,  more  furiously 
than  before,  and,  as  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  the  flames  spread 
to  aseh  a  de^ee,  that  the  whole  horiaon  appeared  like  an  ocean  of  fire.  Six- 
teen hnndred  churches,  one  thousand  palaces,  and  an  immense  number  of 
warehouses,  were  all  burning  at  once.  Napoleon  did  not  continue  to  endure 
the  conflagration,  bat  hurried  away  to  a  small  house  belonging  to  the  empe- 
ror Alexander,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  from  Moscow ;  where,  such 
was  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  according  to  his  own  account  that  no  one 
ooohi  long  bear  to  hold  a  hand  upon  the  wall,  in  the  direction  of  the  burning 
fiery  farnaee. 

It  was  BOW  Of  ideat  that  tbe  French  could  not  maintain  their  position  in 
the  heart  of  Rnssia,  as  had  been  intended ;  and  yet  their  chief  strangely 
enongh  continned  to  delay  his  departure  from  day  to  day,  in  the  hope  of  set* 
tling  a  treaty,  or  at  least  of  concluding  an  armistice.  But  all  his  overtures 
were  unavailing,  for  Kutnsofi'  peremptorily  refused  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation with  the  enemy  while  on  Rnssian  ground.  Napoleon,  finding  that  all 
was  over,  at  length  yielded  to  the  clamorous  demands  of  his  soldiers,  and 
gave  them  orders  to  march,  after  plundering  the  ruins  of  Moscow  of  all  that 
was  worth  carrying  away.  It  was  tbe  end  of  October  when  tbe  main  army 
proeeeded  on  the  road  to  Minsk,  leaving  M^rat  and  Beauharnois,  with  fifty 
thousand  men,  to  keep  the  Russians  in  check.  But  this  division  was  soon 
defeated  by  Kutnsoff',  and  obliged  to  retreat  witbtlie  utmost  speed  after  the 
rest,  %hting  all  the  wa^  to  Viasma.  An  attempt  was  made  to  stop  for 
repose  at  this  place,  hot  m  vain,  for  the  indefatigable  Cossacks  annoyed  the 
fugitives  to  such  a  degree,  that,  weary  and  exhausted  as  they  were,  tbejr 
were  obliged  to  pnsh  forward  in  a  body,  or  perish.  To  increase  their  sufler- 
Ings,  the  frost  now  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  thousands  lay  down  every 
night,  to  rise  no  more.  Napoleon  reached  ^oiensko  on  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber, and,  after  remaining  there  a  week,  set  out  for  Krasnoi,  followed  by 
Davoost,  who  was  attacked  on  the  first  day  of  his  march,  by  general  MUaro- 
davieh,  and  totally  defeated,  with  tlie  loss  of  fonr  thousand  killed,  and  nine 
thousand  taken.  About  the  same  lime,  Ney  was  surprised  by  the  Russians^ 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  after  leaving  eleven  thousand  soldiers  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Many  other  advantages  were  gained  over  the  fugitives  in 
rapid  succession,  insomuch  that  Napoleon  hastened  with  the  utmost  despatch 
to  Wilna,  but,  being  clqsely  pressed  by  Kutusoff,  he  hurried  on  to  Warsaw, 
and,  at  tiie  end  of  the  year,  brought  to  Paris  the  news  of  his  own  disgrace. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  circumstances'of  this  memorable  campaign ;  but,  to 
particularize  even  half  its  horrors*  would  far  exoeed  the  limits  of  the  present 
narrative.  Nothing,  indeed,  like  a  parallel  to  the  atrocities,  the  carnage, 
and  the  miseries,  which  distinguished  the  progress  and  retreat  of  tbe  French 
in  this  expedition,  can  be  found  either  in  ancient  or  modern  history.  Tbe 
invasion  of  Persia  by  Jqlian,  may  be  considered  as  approximating  the  nearest 
to  it  in  most  particulars ;  especially  in  the  rash  confidence  of  the  commander. 

Some  idea  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  sufiering  that  took  place  within  the 
course  of  six  months,  may  be.  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  out  of  a  mass  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  human  beings,  who  entered  the  Russian  territory, 
not  onO'flfth  part  returned  to  relate  the  melancholy  history  ol  their  dreadful 
BuflRerings. 

CHAP.XCIII. 
GcoROB  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1812  to  1813. 

After  taking  a  general  view  of  the  great  events  that  occurred  during  this 
year  in  Bnrope,  oor  attention  is  called  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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•  Sooh  was  the  iHrepoDderance  of  the  Franoh  ioflnence  over  die  eonf^MS  of 
liie  Uoited  States,  and  so  Tiolent  were  the  prcjadiees  of  Madiaon,  the  prea- 
dent,  that  all  the  OTertarea  for  a  settlement  of  existing  differenoea  were 
treated  with  oontempt ;  and  the  moderate  party  in  the  eonntry,  who  endea- 
▼oared  to  prevent  a  war,  were  exposed  to  the  most  brotal  ootra^.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  the  congress  came  to  a  decision  for  immediate  hostilities,  by  a 
mBJority  of  seventy-nine  votes  to  forty-nine ;  the  war  faction  being  wboUj 
from  the  son  them  states,  and  the  paciOo  from  the  eastern  and  northern  parts 
of  the  onion,  where  the  people  expressed  their  concern  by  a  general  monra- 
ing.  Two  objects  appear  to  have  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  predominant 
party.  One  was,  the  incitement  of  gaining  immense  riches,  at  the  expense  of 
British  trade,  by  fitting  ont  piratical  cmisers,  denominated  privateers ;  and 
the  other,  the  glory  of  adding  Canada  to  the  repoblio. 

To  achieve  the  latter  conquest,  which  was  tbonght  very  easy  of  aocomplish- 
ment,  a  force  was  placed  under  general  Hnll,  who  marched  into  the  oonntry 
above  Fort  Detroit,  and  published  an  address  to  the  provincialists,  calling 
npon  them  to  join  him  with  great  confidence,  and  In  a  style  of  gaseonade,  pal- 
pably copied  from  the  proclamations  of  Buonaparte.  His  language,  however, 
failed,  and  his  arms  were  not  more  successful,  for,  in  attempting  to  cany 
Fort  Maiden,  he  was  repulsed;  and,  on  hearing  that  general  Brock  was 
advancing,  he  fell  back  to  Detroit,  where,  on  the  16th  of  August,  be  surren- 
dered with  all  his  men,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  while 
the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  did  not  much  exceed  half  the  number. 

Mortified  as  the  American  government  was  by  this  disaster,  after  so  mncfa 
parade,  another  effort  was  immediately  resolved  upon;  and,  on  the  13th 
of  October,  the  republican  general  Wadsworth  made  an  attack  on  the  Bri- 
tish post  of  Qoeenstown,  near  the  falls  of  Niagara.  The  gallant  Brock 
hastened  to  relieve  the  place,  but  was  killed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action.  By  this  misfortune,  the  Americans  gained  a  temporary  possession 
of  Qoeenstown ;  but  general  Sheaffe  coming  op  soon  afterwards  with  a  ran- 
forcement,  compelled  the  whole  of  them  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

At  sea,  the  republican  flag  was  somewhat  more  successful ;  and  a  great 
number  of  merchantmen,  with  valuable  cargoes,  fell  a  prey  to  the  swarms  of 
privateers  that  scoured  the  ocean.  The  American  navy  consisted  wholly  of  ves- 
sels, which,  though  termed  frigates,  were,  in  fact,  folly  equal,  and  in  some  csases 
superior,  to  English  sixty-four  gun  ships.  One  of  these,  called  the  Constitu- 
tion, fell  in  with  the  Guerriere,  captain  Dacres,  on  the  l&th  of  August,  when 
an  action  began,  which  was  well  contested ;  but  the  vast  superiority  of  metal 
on  the  side  of  the  former,  obliged  the  British  commander  reluctantiy  to  strike. 
So  much,  however,  was  the  Guerriere  damaged  in  the  engagement,  that, 
being  in  a  sinking  state,  the  captors  set  her  on  fire.  On  the  36th  of  Oetol»er, 
the  English  frigate  Macedonian,  captain  Carden,  was  taken,  after  a  conflict 
of  two  hours,  by  the  United  States  ship  of  war,  commodore  Decatur ;  which 
vessel,  though  ranking  as  a  frigate  only,  had,  in  reality,  the  scantiing  of  a 
seventy-four,  with  a  range  of  metal  in  proportion. 

We  mnst  now  resume  the  domestic  history  of  Britain,  where  a  general 
election  took  place  at  the  end  of  autumn ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  November,  the 
new  parliament  assembled,  when  Mr.  Abbot  was  rechosen  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons.  On  the  SOth  of  the  same  month,  the  prince-regent  deli- 
vered bis  first  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  took  a  cheering  retrospect 
of  the  military  events  that  had  occurred  in  Spain  and  the  north,  and  reoon»- 
mended  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session,  parliament,  on  a  recommendation  from  the 
crown,  voted  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  relief  of  the 
soff^erers  in  Russia ;  which  grant  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  half  that 
sum  to  the  marquis  of  Wellington,  for  his  distinguished  services  in  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

After  the  Christmas  recess,  the  subject  of  the  American  war  came  under 
discussion,  when  both  houses  voted  addresses  in  support  of  the  conduct  of 
government,  and  attributing  the  origin  of  the  contest  to  the  ascendancy  of 
France  over  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1813,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  commons  by  Mr. 
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Grattan,  for  referring^  the  claims  of  the  Catholios  of  Ireland  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house.  This  proposition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two 
hondred  and  sixty-foar  ^otes,  against  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Ac* 
cordiogly,  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  same  member  brought  in  a  bill  for  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  with  particular  regulations  and  excep- 
tions. In  its  early  stages,  little  opposition  was  made  to  the  proposed  bill, 
but  when  it  came  into  the  general  committee,  the  speaker  objected  to  the 
clanse  which  allowed  Catholics  to  sit  in  parliament.  A  division  upon  this 
took  place,  and  the  clause  being  rejected,  the  bill  was  abandoned.  At  the 
beginning  or  the  following  month,  the  act  of  toleration  was  farther  extended, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  dissenters  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  proceedings  of  this  session  of  parliament, 
was  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years,  taking  date  from  April  10th,  1814.  The  first  resolution  moved 
by  the  minister  on  this  occasion,  secured  to  the  Company  all  their  territories 
north  of  the  equator,  with  the  exclusive  trade  to  China ;  leaving  the  com- 
merce of  the  Indian  peninsula  open  to  the  public,  but  subject  to  a  license 
from  the  board  of  directors.  An  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  also  settled 
by  the  new  bill,  for  British  India,  consisting  of  a  bishop  and  three  archdea- 
cons. The  first  divine  placed  over  this  eastern  church,  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Fanshaw  Middleton,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  most  exemplary  piety ; 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  at  Calcutta, 
July  8, 1822.  This  excellent  prelate  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Reginald  Heber, 
the  well-known  author  of  "  Palestine,"  a  poem,  and  other  works.  By  the 
new  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  monopoly,  the  dividends  of  the 
Company  were  restricted  to  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  stock ;  and  the 
Bomber  of  king's  troops  to  be  supported  there,  was  limited  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, unless  a  greater  force  should  be  required  by  the  directors. 

The  financial  plan  of  this  year  presented  some  original  features,  particn- 
larly  in  the  appropriation  of  the  compound  interest  arising  from  the  stock 
purchased  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  general  purposes. 
The  charge  for  supplies  was  stated  in  the  budget  at  seventy-two  millions ; 
and  the  ways  and  means  included  a  loan  of  twenty-one  millions.  On  the 
II th  of  June,  the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  laid  before  parliament;  when  it 
appeared  that  England  had  become  a  party  in  the  transfer  of  Norway  to  that 
power,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Finland.  This  was  a  most  dis- 
graceful transaction,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  emperor  Alexander  affected  to 
be  the  patron  of  Denmark,  which  power  was  now  literally  robbed  of  the  prin- 
cipal jewel  belonging  to  its  ancient  crown.  This  business  excited  a  strong 
sensation,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  notwithstanding  which,  government 
earned  its  point :  the  Norwegians  were  passed  over  like  cattle  to  the  domi- 
nion of  their  inveterate  enemies ;  the  hereditary  line  of  Sweden  itself  was 
annihilated,  in  favour  of  a  low-born  foreigner ;  and  Denmark,  though  so  nearly 
allied  to  England  in  blood,  and  by  other  ties,  was  degraded  to  a  state  of  insig- 
nificance. By  this  treaty,  Great  Britain  also  engaged  to  cede  Goadaloupe  to 
Sweden,  and  to  advance  a  subsidy  for  the  support  of  the  troops  which  the 
crown-prince  should  lead  against  the  French. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  parliament  closed  its  business,  and  was  prorogued  by 
tbeprince-regent  in  person. 

We  must  now  enter  upon  the  detail  of  military  operations  in  Spain ;  where 
the  campaign  opened  very  auspiciously  to  the  allies,  owing  to  the  embarrassed 
state  of  affairs  in  France.  On  the  13th  of  April,  however,  Snchet  ventured 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  British  lines,  in  which  he  failed,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  hasty  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Yillena.  The  marquis  of 
Wellington  then  moved  in  considerable  force  towards  Madrid,  which  Joseph 
Buonaparte  again  abandoned,  carrying  away  all  the  pictures  and  valuable 
property  that  could  be  transported.  The  British  quitted  the  capital  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives,  who  fled  to  Burgos,  and  from  thenoe  to  Vittoria,  where 
Jourdan,  who  bad  succeeded  Soult  in  the  command,  resolved  to  make  a  stand, 
and  face  the  allies.  A  battle  was  accordingly  fought  at  that  place,-on  the 
21st  of  June,  the  FrencH  lines  being  attacked  at  three  points  by  generals 
Hill,  Picton,  and  Graham,  with  such  promptitude  and  vigoar^  that  the  enemy 
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riwuJaaed  tiie  fidld,  leaviag  bohind  them  one  handred  and  ii|y<4iBe  pieees  «f 
oftDBon,  with  above  foor  handred  waggoDt  laden  with  itorei,  and  aboot  two 
thoasaad  carriages,  iUed  with  the  plonder  of  Madrid.  The  fbgitiTes  re- 
treated in  the  direetion  of  Pampelnoa,  and  being  closely  pursned  by  the  vio- 
torioQS  British,  they  at  last  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  re-entered  the  Freneb 
territory. 

While  things  wore  this  aaspicions  appearance  on  one  side,  transaotioBS  of  a 
less  favonrabte  or  honoarable  character  were  taking  place  in  the  opposite 
qoarler.  At  the  end  of  May,  general  sir  John  Morray  embarked  with  his  foroo 
on  board  a  sqnadron  commanded  by  admiral  Hallowelly  for  the  purpose  <if 
wresting  Tarragona  from  the  French.  After  Idading  in  a  conreaient  part« 
and  advancing  his  batteries  against  the  fortress,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
speedy  aceoinplisbment  of  his  object,  the  British  general  was  stmck  with  a 
sadden  panic,  on  hearing  that  Sachet  was  upon  the  march  from  Valeooia. 
Wlkhaot  making  any  inquiry  into  the  troth  of  the  report,  be  gave  instant 
orders  for  the  re-embarkation  of  his  troops,  leaving  all  bis  artillery  in  the  bat- 
teries, contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  gallant  admiral,  who  would  have  bronght 
the  cannon  off  by  means  of  the  sailors  alone,  in  the  course  of  the  nigbt. 

.Such  was  the  state  of  Spain,  when  Sonlt  retnmed  to  take  the  oomawad  ia 
Inly ;  boasting  that  he  would  soon  expel  from  the  Frenob  froatier,  the  one- 
mies  of  his  august  master.  Accordingly,  on  the  34tb  of  that  month,  be  m*do 
an  attack  with  about  forty  thousand  men,  on  the  English,  who  were  poated 
at  Roncesvalles.  In  this  he  was  successful,  hot  soon  after  he  ventured  to 
engage  the  whole  line  of  the  allied  forces,  and  met  with  a  severe  repniso» 
thoogh  both  sides  sustained  a  great  loss.  In  the  mean  time,  St.  Sebaatian, 
on  the  shore  of  Biscay,  was  besieged  ander  the  conduct  of  sir  Thomas  Gra- 
ham, who,  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  place,  was  repulsed  with  consideraUe 
loss,  on  the  25th  of  July ;  but  a  second  assault  on  the  last  day  of  the  follow- 
ing month  proved  more  successful,  though  at  the  expense  of  about  two 
thousand  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  But  thoagh  the  city  was  taken,  the 
castle  held  out  till  the  18th  of  September,  when  it  sarreodered  to  a  joint 
military  and  naval  force.  Having  achieved  the  eonquest  of  this  important 
post,  which  was  the  key  of  Spain  on  that  side,  the  marqnis  of  WeUingtOB 
proceeded,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  to  the  Aroatier  of  France,  and,  on  the 
3l8t  of  that  month,  reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  Pampelona.  This  wan  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  attack  on  the  French  lines ;  which  operation  was  eo»- 
ducted  with  such  vigour  and  precision  at  all  points,  that  the  enemy  abandoned 
their  works  near  St.  Jean  do  Leon,  in  the  oonstmction  of  which  they  had 
made  uncommon  efforts,  and  retreated  towards  Bayonne. 

Having  thus  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  Spanish  territory  va  this  dirao- 
tion,  the  marquis  of  Wellington  determined  to  secure  the  advantage  which  ho 
had  gained,  and  to  prevent  the  French  army  ftom  retnmiog  into  that  king- 
dom  by  this  important  pass.  On  the  9th  of  December,  therefore,  the  allied 
forces  crossed  the  river  Nive,  and,  after  several  despente  engagements*  ia 
which  both  sides  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  the  British  commander  sac- 
eeeded  in  forming  an  enoampment,  and  taking  up  hie  wiator-i|Qartocs  on 
French  ground. 


CHAP.  XCIV. 

OeOHGB  III.  (CONTINUBD.)— A.  IS  1813. 

Thi  Star  of  Napoleon,  which  had  so  long  dasaled  his  admirers,  and  shed  a 
portentous  glare  over  surrounding  nations,  began  now  to  be  shorn  of  its 
beaoM,  and  to  assume  a  sickly  appearanec.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  after  the  disastrous  campaign  in  Russia,  the  instability  of  the  Rhenish 
confedoration  was  made  obvious ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia  proclaimed  his 
separation  from  an  alliance  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  nothing  but 
hard  necessity.  At  the  same  time,  his  general,  D'Yorck,  who  bad  borne  an 
active  part  in  the  Russian  expedition,  now  withdrew  from  his  coadjutor  Mac- 
donald,  near  Riga^  and  went  over  to  the  Russian  army*  under  WItlgenafcio, 
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witk  all  Us  finrde,  anoontinif  to  about  ifteon  tltoosaad  neii.  In  ooiiid|ii«k«e 
of  those  ohftof  es,  aod  the  anfavoarable  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, general  Morand,  who  was  stationed  with  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops 
in  Swedish  Pomerania,  broke  np  from  that  quarter,  and  eodeavoored  to 
offset  bis  retreat  throngb  an  hostile  coaotry  to  the  frontiers,  hot  was  inter- 
cepted and  alain,  while  all  his  troops  either  fell  or  were  made  prisouers.  The 
oi^  of  Hamburgh  was  now  evacuated  by  the  French,  and,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Anstrians,  the  new  king  of  Saxony,  who  still  adhered  to  the  fortune  of 
Napoleon,  abandoned  Dresden,  into  which  the  conquerors  entered  withovt 
the  smallest  resistance. 

To  repel  the  torrent  that  came  rolling  on  with  the  greatest  impetuosity, 
the  despot  of  France  convened  the  senate,  who,  still  obseauioos  to  his  will, 
cnrdered  a  conscription  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousano  men  to  be  raised 
for  his  service.  Having  thus  succeeded,  notwithstanding  his  former  saori- 
fiees,  in  mustering  another  powerful  army.  Napoleon  set  out  for  Germany 
on  the  16th  of  April,  directing  all  the  divisions  that  were  to  compose  the 
groat  body  which  he  intended  to  command  in  person,  to  assemble  near 
Jena.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces,  headed  by  their 
respective  sovereigns,  were  oonoentrated  on  the  plain  of  Lotaen,  between 
Ldpsic  and  Altenburg ;  where,  on  the  2d  of  May,  a  general  engagement  took 
place,  at  the  end  of  which  the  allies  remained  on  the  field  of  battle^  and  their 
antagonists  retreated.  T|iis  affair,  howcYor,  was  far  from  being  decisive^ 
and  the  French  soon  after  poshed  on  to  the  Elbe,  which  they  crossed,  and 
took  possession  of  both  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  the  latter  city  now  becoming 
the  head-quarters  of  Napoleon.  As  the  Saxons  had  joined  the  Freneh  in 
considerable  force,  the  latter  were  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against 
the  allies,  who  fought  with  desperate  resolution,  particularly  at  Hochkir-* 
Chen,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Napoleon  with  all  his  strength,  on  the 
19th  of  May.  After  a  long  and  determined  conflict,  the  combined  Russian 
and  Prussian  army  retreated,  though  in  good  order.  Flushed  with  this  sue* 
oess,  the  French  advanced  through  Silesia,  and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  one  df 
their  divisions  entered  Breslaw ;  while  another,  about  the  same  time,  took 
possession  of  Hamburgh.  But,  however  Napoleon  might  be  gratified  by  these 
favourable  circumstances,  he  was  not  ignorant  that  new  enemies  were  about 
to  rise  against  him ;  and,  therefore,  to  ward  off  the  threatened  danger,  or  at 
least  to  provide  for  a  more  effectual  opposition  by  delay,  he  solicited  the 
mediation  of  Austria  to  procure  an  armistice.  Tbe  terms  were  acceded  to, 
and  negotiations  for  peaoe  were  entered  upon  at  Prague ;  but  with  so  little 
appearance  of  sincerity,  that  the  term  of  the  truce  ended  without  any  thing 
definitive  having  been  concluded,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  farther  proloU'* 
gatlon  till  the  10th  of  August  took  place.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon  through* 
ont  these  consultations,  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties,  and  to  none 
more  than  the  emperor  of  Austria,  that  on  the  very  day  after  the  expiration 
of  the  armistice,  count  Mettemioh,  the  imperial  minister,  delivered  to  the 
French  ambassadors  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

Hostilities  being  now  resumed,  it  was  evident  that  the  allied  powers  were 
resolved  to  place  n6  farther  dependence  upon  the  integrity  of  the  French 
mler,  but  to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  by  their  own  exertions.  That  Napo- 
leon himself  entertained  little  hopes  of  gaining  any  thing  by  his  negotiations 
at  Prague,  was  obvious  from  tbe  activity  carried  on  in  fortifying  Dresden 
during  tbe  truce.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he  had  collected  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  a  force  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men.  The  first  object  of  the  allies,  therefore,  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Dresden,  and,  accordingly,  a  combined  attack  was  made  upon  It 
on  the  27th  of  August,  but  without  effect ;  and  the  assailants  lost  a  great 
number  of  men  in  tbe  attempt.  Encouraged  by  this  success.  Napoleon, 
on  the  day  following,  marched  out  with  a  most  formidable  train  of  artillery, 
with  which  he  began  a  furious  attack  upon  his  adversaries.  The  battle  raged 
the  whole  day  with  great  fury ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  the  allies  retreated 
to  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  followed  by  the  French,  who,  however,  in  their 
torn,  experienced  a  severe  repnlse,  and,  at  the  same  time,  general  Van- 
damnie  was  taken,  with  his  whole  division,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men. 
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-  Id  th0  battle  of  Dresden  fell  tbe  celebrated  Moreao,  wbo  had  eoma 
America  oo  parpose  to  assist  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  tbe  tyraDuj 
which  oppressed  it ;  but,  nnfortunately^  did  not  live  to  see  its  accomplisbmentr 
being  mortally  woanded  while  standing  close  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  The 
allies  were  far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  check  which  they  had  expe* 
rienced  before  Dresden,  and  soon  retnrned  with  an  accession  of  force,  to 
meet  the  French;  while  the  crown-prince  advanced  aboat  the  same  time 
from  Pomerania,  and  the  Austrians  from  Bohemia.  Napoleon,  thus  pressed 
on  all  sides,  found  it  expedient  to  quit  Dresden,  and  to  concentrate  all  his 
forces  near  Leipsic.  On  the  I4th  of  October,  the  French  and  Saxons  formed 
their  lines  about  twenty-five  miles  from  that  city,  and,  two  days  afterwards, 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  between  them  and  their  opponents,  which 
proved  indecisive,  and  both  armies,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  engageaentv 
maintained  their  former  position.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  18th,  another 
general  battle  began,  which  raged  with  the  utmost  fury  till  the  after- 
noon, when  seventeen  battalions  of  Westphalian  and  Saxon  troops  went  off 
with  all  their  cannon,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of  the 
crown-prince  of  Sweden.  This  defection  finished  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  at  once  extinguished  the  hopes  of  Napoleon,  who,  however,  remained  all 
night  at  Leipsic,  from  whence  the  king  of  Saxony  sent  a  flag  of  truce  in  the 
morning  of  tbe  19th,  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  entreating  htm  to  spare  the 
city.  This  was  a  mere  stratagem,  contrived  by  Buonaparte  to  gain  time» 
that  he  might,  during  the  delay,  effect  his  escape,  in  which  he  succeeded, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  allied  sovereigns  entered  the  plaee  only 
two  hours  after  his  departure. 

The  king  of  Saxony  with  all  his  court,  the  ^rrison  and  rear-guard,  ood- 
sisting  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  together  with  the  sick  and  wonnded, 
amounting  to  above  twenty  thousand  more,  were  taken.  In  this  battle,  the 
loss  of  the  French,  in  killed  and  wojanded,  was  more  than  forty  thousand, 
besides  sixt^-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores.  Sndi 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  French  retreated,  that,  in  crossing  the  river 
Elster,  the  bridge  broke  down,  and  some  thousands  of  the  fugitives  were 
either  captured  or  perished ;  among  which  last  was  the  Polish  prince  Poaia- 
towski.  The  unfortunate  but  imbecile  king  of  Saxony,  who  had  so  weakly 
clung  to  the* shattered  fortune  of  Napoleon,  became  an  object  of  contempt  at 
Leipsic,  and,  soon  after,  was  sent  with  all  his  family  and  suite  to  Biseaaeb. 
Meanwhile,  the  fallen  despot  pursued  his  retrograde  course  with  the  relies  of 
his  army,  which  still  amounted  to  above  seventy  thousand  men,  to  Hanao, 
where  he  met  with  a  fresh  opponent  in  tbe  Bavarian  general  Wrede.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  allied  troops  were  repulsed ;  but  Napoleon, 
instead  of  making  any  effort  to  follow  op  this  advantage,  pushed  on  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  Mentz,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  2d  of  November ;  and 
from  thence  hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  caused  tbe  senate  to  issue  decrees  for 
levying  three  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  doubling  tbe  public  contribu- 
tions. The  necessity  of  some  strong  measures,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  mani- 
fest,  for  France  now  was  completely  surrounded  by  foes,  whose  strength  was 
continually  increasing,  while  the  forces  opposed  to  them  were  reducing  fast 
in  numbers. 

After  tbe  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  condition  of  the  French  troops  at  Dresden 
under  marshal  St  Cyr,  was  so  deplorable,  that,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
the  whole  of  them,  with  their  commander,  surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 
About  the  same  time,  tbe  French  garrison  of  Stettin  capitulated ;  the  king  of 
Wirtemberg  seceded  from  tbe  confederation  of  tbe  Rhine ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  people  throughout  Holland  hoisted  the  Orange  flag,  renounced  the  autho- 
rity of  Napoleon,  and  proclaimed  their  ancient  government  In  consequence 
of  this  last  revolution,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  then  in  England, 
where  he  had  been  educated,  lo^t  no  time  in  embarking  for  tbe  coast  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  landed  at  the  beginning  of  December,  and,  on  the  3d  of  that 
month,  entered  Amsterdam,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  people, 
wbo  had  reason  enough  to  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  iron 
yoke  of  France.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was  delivered 
from  its  bondage,  and  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  no  longer  reoogaiaed 
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Jeiome  BnoMiparte  for  iU  i0veKigii.  Donniaik  next  j^tined  tbe  geaewt 
aiUaiice,  and  ten  tboosaDd  men  wore  planed  aoder  the  oommand  of  the  crown^ 
pnnoe  of  Sweden.  Thos  Napoleon  foond  himelf  foceakea  on  all  sides,  and| 
instead  of  carrying  his  triompbant  hordes  into  every  part  of  the  continent, 
he  saw  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  his  own  imperial  seat, 
which  began  now  to  totter.  The  atlied  sovereigns,  on  their  arrival  at  Franks 
fort,  issued  a  manifesto,  ia  which  they  proclaimed  their  motives  and  objects 
with  eqaal  candour  and  moderation.  *'  Victory,"  said  they,  *'  has  condacted 
vs  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  the  first  nse  we  make  of  it  is  to  offer 
pea«^  Our  desire  is,  that  France  may  be  great  and  powerful,  because  it  is 
in  a  state  of  greatness  and  length  that  she  forms  one.  of  the  foundations  of 
the  social  edifice  of  Europe.  We  wish  France  to  be  happy,  that  her  com* 
neroe  may  revive,  and  the  arts  flourish ;  because  a  great  people  can  only  be 
tranquil  in  proportion  as  they  are  free.  We  offer  to  confirm  to  the  French  an 
extent  of  territory,  which,  under  their  former  kings,  they  i^ever  enjoyed: 
because  a  valiant  .nation  does  not  fall  from  its  rank,  by  having,  in  its  turn, 
experienced  reverses  in  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  contest,  i»  which  it  has 
fonght  with  its  wonted  courage.  Our  desire  is  for  such  a  state  of  peace,  as, 
by  a  wise  partition  of  strength,  and  by  a  just  equilibrium,  may  preserve  our 
subjects  from  the  numerous  calamities  which  for  tbe  last  twenty  years  have 
overwhelmed  Burope." 

Napoleon,  instead  of  meeting  this  magnanimous  and  generous  declaration  io 
n  tone  of  mildness,  pat  on  an  air  of  haughty  pride  and  defiance.  When  urged, 
by  his  minister  TaUeyvand,  to  uomply  with  the  wishes  of  the  senate,  and  to 
secure  at  once  ^e  peace  of  Burope  by  an  immediate  negotiation  irith  the 
combined  powecii,  on  the  liberal  basis  expressed  in  their  published  declara- 
tion ;  he  threw  himself  into  a  violent  passion,  and  complained  of  being 
thwarted,  instead  of  being  assisted,  in  the  great  pr«!|ects  which  he  had  formed 
for  the  national  defence.  Against  the  legislative  body.  If  such  it  might  bo 
called,  be  manifested  his  displeasure  in  a  torrent  of  abuse,  and,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  dissolved  tbe  meeting. 

Among  other  preposterous  acts  committed  by  Napoleon  at  this  critical 
period,  when  his  all.  was  at  stake,  was  that  of  entering  into  a  treaty  with  Fer« 
dipand  of  3pain,  whose  title  to  the  throne  he  condescended  to  acknowledge, 
on  condition  that  all  Spaniards  who  had  acted  under  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
should  be  restored  to  the  honours  and  estates ;  that  the  French  prisonecs 
should  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  Bnglish  expelled  the  country.  With  theaa 
terms  Ferdinand  complied;  but  it  was  easy  enough  to  see,  and  Napoloms 
mast  have  known,  that  soch  degrading  conditions  the  Cortes  of  Spain  wmM 
jiever  sanction. 


CHAP.  XCV. 

Georoe  III.  (continued.)—!.  D.  1813. 

Wb  most  now  resume  our  narrative  of  the  nnfortunate  war  in  America, 
where  neither  of  the  contending  parties  had  any  cause  for  national  exuU 
tation ;  although  some  actions  occurred,  which  did  honour  to  British  valpor. 
Anxious  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  which  had  attended  their  first  operations 
against  Can»la,'the  republicans  now  despatched  thither  another  force  of  ono 
t£»usand  men,  under  general  Winchester,  who,  at .  the  beginning  of  January 
1819,  appeared  before  Fort  Detroit.  Colonel  Procter,  to  whom  the  defeneo 
of  that  post  was  intrusted,  had  only  Ave  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  with 
an  auxilianr  body  of  Indians,  upon  whose  efficiency  little  reliance  could  be 
placed.  Bfotwithstanding  this,  the  British  commander  marched  out  to  face 
the  enemy^  and,  lufter  a  short  action,  succeeded  in  defeating  them,  taking  one 
half  prisoners,  with  their  leader,  while  the  rest  dispersed,  and  were  cut  off 
in  tiieir  retreat  by  the  savages. 

The  American  congress,  however,  still  persevered  in  their  design  to  bring 

the  two  Canadian  provinces  within  the- pale  of  their  union,  and,  accordingly, 

another  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  month  of  April,  when  general  Dmt* 

bom  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  io  a  fiotillOy  commanded  by  eoniaiodoi0 
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ObaaMey,  nod  pfoceaded  to  Mtaok  Yofk-TtowB.  lDtldg€MeoltiieAB«rie«» 
Biieoeededy  by  the  aoddeiital  explorion  of  a  nagaBine  in  toe  fbrtresa,  viridi 
rendetioi:  tbo  plaoo  no  longer  tenable,  general  Sheaife,  the  oomniaader, 
onitted  it  witb  the  ganiion,  leaviog  the  inhabitants  to  make  the  be<it  tema 
they  coold.  As  a  compensation  for  this  disaster,  a  British  foroe  crossed  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  took  possession  of  the  American  post  of  Ogdenborgh ; 
andy  about  the  same  time,  the  indefatigable  colonel  Procter  embarked  with 
a  body  of  regulars,  militia  and  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  a  fort 
belonging  to  the  repoblieans  at  the  Rapids,  on  the  river  Miamis,  which  mas 
into  the  lake  Erie. 

While  the  British  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  ^is  plaoe,  the  Aineriean 
general  Clay,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  advanced  to  its  relief;  bat 
though  the  disparity  of  force  was  considerably  in  ftiyanr  of  the  republicans, 
espedally  when  joined  by  the  garrison,  who  sallied  out  on  the  approach  of  their 
friends,  colonel  Procter  drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  and  completely 
routed  the  enemy  with  considerable  slaughter.  Owing,  however,  to  the  dis« 
orderly  conduct  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  in  scattering  themselves  to  collect 
plunder,  a  proper  advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  the  victory,  and  the  siege 
Was  raised,  though  without  any  loss  of  men  or  artillery. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  Americans  landed  in  great  force  at  Niagara,  and 
proceeded  with  celerity  to  attack  Fort  George,  which,  being  indefensible,  was 
abandoned  by  the  commander,  colonel  Yinoent,  who,  however,  did  not  eva- 
enate  the  place  without  having  a  smart  action  with  the  invaders,  after  which 
he  removed  to  the  heights  of  Bwlingtoo  at  the  bead  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
eoloael  had  not  long  taken  np  this  position,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
expedition,  consisting  of  three  thousand  Americans,  was  preparing  at  Stoney 
Creek,  with  a  view  of  attacking  him ;  on  which,  though  his  force  amounted 
to  no  more  than  seven  hundred  regulars  and  Indians,  he  resolved  upon  the 
bold  measure  of  assailing  the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments.  This  design 
he  carried  into  effect  with  such  promptitude  and  vigouTf  that  &ve  hundred  of 
the  Americans  surrendered,  and  the  rest  dispersed  in  all  directions.  In  con- 
iequeoce  of  these  severe  checks,  Dearborn  thought  it  most  prudent  to  lie 
npon  the  defensive  for  the  present,  and  accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  tho 
month  of  June,  he  formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Fort  Geoige,  whece  he 
eonoentrated  his  forces,  and  remained  for  some  time  inactive. 

Dtarittg  this  state  of  suipension,  a  British  expedition  to  Lake  Champlain 
proved  saocessfol  in  destroying  a  number  of  military  magazines  and  store- 
bouses  belonging  to  the  Americans ;  who,  however,  in  thetV  turn,  gained  a 
decided  advantage  on  Lake  Erie,  over  the  Canadian  squadron,  commanded 
by  captain  Barclay,  the  whole  of  which  surrendered  to  the  republican  oouh* 
modore  Perry.  The  consequence  of  this  misfortune  was  the  evacuation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Michigan  territory  by  the  British  forces,  who  also 
abandoned  all  their  posts  in  Upper  Canada,  beyond  the  Great  River.  In  the 
autumnal  season,  the  Americans  collected  a  large  force  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  which  object  they  attempted  in  different  quarters  at  the  same  time. 

General  Hampton  began  the  operations  of  the  campaign  in  the  middle  of 
Oetober,  by  penetrating  into  the  country  on  the  side  of  Montreal^  and  passing 
aioag  the  Chateaugoay  river,  into  Lower  Canada,  where,  however,  he  met 
with  such  a  resistance  from  a  very  inferior  body  of  British  regulars  and  pro- 
▼incialists,  that  he  hastened  back  to  the  frontier,  and  retreated  to  his  former 
position.  The  repnbliean  generaL  Wilkinson,  who  had  ten  thousand  men 
Wider  his  command^  with  whom  he  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario  for  Montreal, 
was  not  more  successful  than  Hampton.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  British 
general,  aware  of  this  movement,  and  apprehensive  of  its  tendency,  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  place  a  strong  corps  of  observation  on  that  side,  and 
when  the  Americans  adf  anced,  an  action  occurred,  in  which  the  invaders, 
though  vastly  superior  in  nnmerical  strength,  met  with  such  a  reception,  that 
they  retreated,  and  all  the  forces  that  had  been  assembled  with  so  ranch 
oatentatioii,  hastened  baok  precipitately  to  their  own  territory,  where  they 
took  up  their  quarters  for  the  wmter.  The  British,  however,  still  kept  the 
Md,  and  so  late  as  the  month  of  December,  a  body  of  about  five  hnndred 
oommanded  by  eelonal  Murray^  proceeded  by  water  agaiaat  Fort 
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i6#0fff«»  vhieh  die  Aomijimuis  abaadoned  at  tiwir  appcoaab,  ad  praoiiMtatelsr, 
tbat  tbejr  bad  not  time  eTen  to  demoliah  any  of  tbe  worka.  From  tbenoe  tbe 
oolond  advaaeed  to  Fort  Niad^ara,  whicb  waa  earned  by  esealade,  ibe  wbole 
garrison  aanrenderios  tbemselves  prisoners  of  war«  with  ail  tbe  milha^ 
atorea  and  ammunition.  Soon  after  tiiis,  the  American  general. Hnll  an*- 
tered  a  considerable  force  to  check  the  progress  of  Ibe  British ;  bat  being  meit 
by  general  Riall,  near  Baffalo,  a  serere  contest  ensued,  in  wbieb  tbe  repnb- 
lloans  were  defeated,  and  entirely  routed.  The  town  of  Buffalo  and  the  vib- 
lage  of  Black  Rock  were  then  destrojr ed,  and  the  whole  American  frontier 
devastated,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  tbe  ravages  which  the  Americans  bad 
wantonly  committed  in  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada,  where  they  deatroyad 
private  bouses,  and  burnt  down  whole  villages,  without  baviog  received  tbn 
aligbtest  provoeadon  from  the  defenceless  inhabitants. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  United  States,  the  British  blockading  sqnadroaa 
greatly  harassed  tbe  maritime  towas,  psrticolarly  along  the  various  rivera  iM 
the  bay  of  Cheaapeak.  An  expedition  of  greater  magnitude  was  undertakes 
in  tbe  middle  of  the  summer  against  Hampton  in  Virginia,  where  the  Amerioans 
Jiad  collected  a  considerable  force.  On  tbe  2dth  of  June,  the  British  general 
Beckwith  embarked  with  a  body  of  troops  on  board  of  a  squadron  commanded 
by  sir  George  Cockburn,  and  proceeding  up  the  Chesapeak,  landed  without 
being  observed,  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  took  possession  of  the  repub« 
Mean  camp,  batteries,  and  stores.  Soon  after  this,  the  same  squadron  seized 
two  islands  on  the  jcoast  of  North  Carolina,  the  attainment  of  which  enabled 
the  captors  to  carry  on  offensive  operations  against  commerce  in  that  quarter 
with  considerable  effect.  The  principal  navoJ  action  that  occurred  at  Ibla 
period  between  the  two  maritime  powers,  was  fought  on  the  first  of  June,  off 
tbe  harbour  of  Boaton ;  where  the  Shannon,  captain  Broke,  stood  dose  into  the 
shore,  and  near  the  light-house,  by  way  of  challenge  to  tbe  American  ships  of 
war  then  lying  there.  At  length,  the  Chesapeak,  captain  Lawrence,  a  frigate 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  picked  erew,  consisting  chiefly  of  volnnteera, 
many  of  whom  were  dexterous  marksmen,  ventured  out,  and  bore  down  upon 
tbe  Shannon,  which  received  and  returned  the  fire  witli  vigour.  After  exohang* 
ing  several  broadsides,  the  ships  came  so  close  to  each  other,  that  captain 
Broke  seized  the  opportunity  of  boarding  the  Chesapeak,  when  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  but  the  English  sailors  driving  all  before  them,  soon  cleafed 
the  decks,  and,  having  hoisted  the  union  flag  over  the  American  colours,  bore 
away  their  prize,  in  sight  of  vast  crowds  of  people  who  lined  the  shores,  in 
anxious  expedtatioo  of  a  different  result.  The  whole  of  this  valorous 
achievement  took  up  no  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  Captain  Broke,  who  was 
the  first  to  board  the  Chesapeak,  received  a  severe  cot  in  the  head,  twenty^ 
two  of  his  people  were  killed,  and  fifty-six  were  wounded.  The  carnage  in 
tbe  American  ship,  however,  was  much  greater;  four  lieutenants  fell  in  the 
action,  with  sixty-five  of  tbe  crew,  and  about  one  hundred  were  wounded, 
among  whom  was  the  captain,  who  died  soon  ^fter. 

The  French  navy,  at  this  period,  was  in  such  a  reduced  state,  that  there 
v/as  little  scope  for  the  display  of  British  valour  on  tbe  ocean.  Some  enter- 
prising attacks,  however,  were  made  upon  the  harboura  and  marine  batteries 
of  the  enemy,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean.  One  of  the  prinoin^l  qf 
these  naval  actions  was  the  capture  of  Finme  in  the  Adriatic,  by  admiral 
Freemantle,  on  the  3d  of  July.  After  attacking  the  batteries,  a  detachment 
of  seamen  and  marines  landed  to  storm  the  head  of  the  mole,  wlijcb  waa 
extremely  formidable.  The  party,  however,  succeeded  in  their  object,  and 
then,  following  up  the  advantage  which  they  bad  gained,  pursued  the 
governor  and  the  garrison  into  the  town,  where  nothing  was  taken  but  the 
atores  belonging  to  the  government,  and  ninety  vessels  in  tbe  harbour,  half 
of  which  last  ware  subsequently  restored  to  their  owners. 

Our  attention  is  now  recalled  to  parliamentary  affairs.  Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  state  of  Europe,  the  session  began  on  the  4th  of  November, 
vrhcn  the  prince-regent  made  a  speech  in  person  from  tbe  throne,  in  which  be 
mentioned  the  vanoos  connexions  that  bad  been  formed  to  reduce  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  France,  observing,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  neither  tbe  British. 
^vefAment  nor  ita  allies,  in  making  peace,  would  require  from  that  ooantry 
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jiiy  ■■oriHoaa  iDoootiflleiit  wilb  ber  honoar,  or  just  prslemioiis  as  a  imtiatt. 
In  touehiog  upon  the  war  with  Ameriea,  which  ezdoiiivaly  affected  England, 
Um  regent  professed  fait  readiness  to  enter  into  diseassions  for  the  flidjnst- 
ment  of  the  snbsisting  differences,  upon  principles  not  incompatible  with  the 
established  maxims  of  public  law,  and  with  the  maritime  rights  of  the  British 
empire. 

One  of  the  first  objects  at  this  early  part  of  the  session,  was  the  proposal 
of  a  loan  of  twenty- two  millions  for  earrent  serrices,  and  to  make  good  the 
treaties  that  had  been  entered  into  with  the  allied  powers*  This  measOfe  was 
so  well  received,  that  it  passed,  as  did  all  the  foreign  subsidies,  withont  a 
•ingle  vote  appearing  in  opposition.  These  sobsidies  were,  five  millions  to 
Bassia  and  Prussia :  four  millions  for  the  serrioe  in  Spain  and  Portngal ;  one 
million  to  Sweden ;  and  the  same  to  Austria,  with  one  hnndred  tiionsand 
atnnd  of  arms,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  of  military  stores.  The  regvlar 
Ihroe  of  this  country  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
nen ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  annual  waste,  it  was  proposed 
that  an  additional  bounty  should  be  held  out  to  such  of  the  militia  as  offered 
to  serve  out  of  the  kingdom.  Parliament,  haring  settled  these  important 
oonoemsy  adjourned  from  the  20th  of  Deoember  to  the  1st  of  Marclu 
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George  III.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1814. 

The  destiny  of  Napoleon  was  now  winding  up  fast;  and  Europe,  whieh  had 
»o  long  suffered  by  hi  a  ambitioo,  was  now  on  the  point  of  deliverance.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  Blocher,  with  a  oombined  Russian  and  Pms- 
•ian  army,  crossed  the  Rhine ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  bsron  Saeken  did 
the  same  at  Manheim ;  as  also  did  another  division  of  the  allies,  under  coont 
JLangeron,  at  Bingen ;  while  the  Austrian  general,  prince  Schwartienberg, 
with  a  powerful  force,  entered  Alsace.  Thus  France  was  invaded  at  dif. 
ferent  points,  and,  on  the  S&th  of  January,  Napoleon  left  the  capital  to  fo- 
counter  his  formidable  antagonists,  whose  numbers  were  increased  by  the 
reienres  which  the  emperor  Alexander  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  brought  op  in  person.  The  first  action  of  importance  was 
fought  on  the  1st  of  February,  at  La  Rothiere,  where  Blocher  defeated  the 
French,  commanded  b^  Napoleon,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat,  with  the 
loss  of  seventy-three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  four  thousand  prisoners. 

'  After  this  advantage,  the  allied  armies  continoed  their  march  towards  the 
capital,  but  by  different  routes ;  Schwartienberg  advancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  and  Blocher  porsuing  his  course  by  the  side  of  the  Mame.  At 
the  same  time,  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  took  possession  of  Troyes  and  8ens, 
while  general  D*Yorck,  after  defeating  Macdonald,  entered  Chalons  on  the 
Marne  and  Vitry.  This  rapid  progress  alarmed  Napoleon  for  the  safety  of 
Paris ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  separation  of  the  two  main  armies  of  the 
allies,  he  turned,  and  defeated  general  Alsnfief,.  who  commanded  a  Russian 
division,  at  Champ  Aubert  This  was  followed  by  a  battle  with  Saeken  and 
'D'Ysrok,  in  which  the  French  claimed  the  victory ;  but  CTidently  without 
reason,  as  the  allied  forces  were  enabled  to  retain  their  former  position. 
Blocher,  however,  was  the  principal  object  whose  career  it  was  necessary  to 
impede,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  February,  a  desperate  combat 
took  place  at  Vauehamp,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Prussian  general  retreated 
to  Bergeres,  and  next  to  Chalons,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  near  six  thousand 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians,  under  Winaengerode,  carried  Sois- 
aons  by  assault,  where  two  generals  and  three  thousand  men  were  made  pri- 
soners ;  after  which  the  victors  marched  to  Rheims,  and,  huing  taken  pos- 
session of  that  city,  proceeded  to  join  Blucher. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on,  prince  Schwartsenberg  apiiroaehed 
Paris,  but,  being  encountered  by  Napoleon,  be  made  a  retrograde  movement 
to  Troyes,  which  place  he  abandoned  on  the  33d,  when  the  French  army 
entered  it  in  triumph.  Here  Napoleon  gave  a  strange  display  of  his  appco- 
heasions,  as  weU  as  of  his  want  of  temper,  by  issuing  a  proolamatiottp 
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diftnoaneing  fbe  pntiitlinieBt  of  death  to  all  Frenobmeii  who  should  assamo 
the  white  cockade,  or  discover  any  other  mark  of  affection  for  the  ancient 
government.  To  what  extent  this  sanguinary  menace  was  carried  into  exo- 
oation,  we  are  not  informed,  hut  the  decree  itself  affords  a  proof  that  tiio 
wilt  to  enforce  it  with  terror  was  not  wanting. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  in  the  heart  of  France,  the  crown 
prince  of  Sweden  arrived  at  Cologne  with  his  army,  and  thns  the  allies  were 
enabled  to  get  possessidn  of  several  important  places  in  the  Netherlands. 
Their  soccess  in  Holland Nras  equally  great,  except  at  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where  an  impnident  attempt  at  an  escalade,  made  by  sir  Thomas  Graham, 
fiuled,  with  a  considerable  loss  of  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  Italy,  the 
contest  between  the  AostrUns  and  French  was  maintained  with  great  acti* 
why.  Count  Bellegarde,  on  passinj^  the  Adige,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants,  announcing  that  Joachim  Morat,  the  nominal  king  of  Naples, 
bad  offered  to  join  the  alliance  against  his  brother-in-law,  and  accordingly, 
a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  emperor  of  Austria.  Thns 
Napoleon  was  deserted  even  by  some  of  his  own  nimily ;  but  he  was  soon 
doomed  to  endure  a  greater  mortification.  From  the  time  that  the  allies 
entered  France,  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  at  Chatillon.  The 
British  plenipotentiary,  lord  Castlereagh,  had  several  interviews  with  Talley- 
rand ;  but  when  the  latter  proposed  a  cessation  of  arms,  with  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  fortresses  in  those  countries  which  France  was  to  relinquishy 
the  demand  was  rejected,  as  being  designed  only  to  keep  the  allies  inactif  e, 
till  a  sufficient  force  should  be  collected  to  expel  them.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  assenting  to  this  proposition,  the  allied  ministers  insisted  upon  concluding 
n  preliminary  treaty  at  once.  Just  at  this  critical  moment,  the  temporary 
•access  of  the  French  put  the  sincerity  of  Napoleon  to  the  test ;  for,  in  obe* 
dience  to  the  orders  of  his  master,  Talleyrand  quitted  Chatillon,  without  tak-» 
ing  farther  notice  of  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  by  the  allies,  who,  in 
consequence,  agreed  on  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  treaty,  to  which  they 
required  an  answer  by  the  10th  of  March.  But  it  was  not  till  the  16th  that 
the  decision  of  Napoleon  arrived,  when  a  eonirt-projtt  was  presented  to  the 
congress  at  Chatillon,  by  Canlaincourt,  demanding  tlo  whole  western  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  part  of  the  line  of  the  Waal,  for  France ;  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for 
Bagene  Beaohamois ;  and  other  foreij^n  countries  for  the  rest  of  the  imperial 
dynasty.  To  such  arrogant  pretensions,  no  regard  could  be  paid  without 
a  prostration  of  the  allied  powers  at  the  feet  of  a  despot,  who  was,  in  fact, 
at  their  mercy.  To  invigorate  his  demands,  and  intimidate  the  confederates. 
Napoleon  marched  in  great  force  against  Blocher,  who,  on  his  side,  rather 
courted  than  shunned  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  9th  of  March,  at  Laon, 
and  lasted  the  whole  day ;  but.  In  the  end,  the  French,  after  losing  forty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  near  ten  thousand  men,  retreated  to  Soissons,  which  place 
had  lately  been  recaptured.  From  thence  Napoleon  proceeded  to  Rheims, 
which  also  had  been  wrested  from  the  allies  by  Marmont  and  Merlin.  The 
floccess  of  Blucher  now  encouraged  prince  Schwartzenberg  to  make  a  forward 
movement;  and,  on  the  21  st,  be  took  up  a  position  before  Arcis-sur-Anbe, 
from  whence  the  French  were  driven  out  with  great  loss  by  the  prince-royal 
of  Wirt  em  berg. 

Napoleon  now  with  his  concentra'ted  forces  marched  to  St.  Disier,  in  order 
to  get  between  the  two  main  armies  of  the  allies ;  but  his  design  being  dis- 
covered, it  was  resolved  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  generals,  to  unite,  and 
advance  at  once  upon  Paris ;  leaving  Wiozengerode  and  Czernicheff  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check. 

During  these  operations,  and  while  the  fate  of  Napoleon  thus  hung  in  sos« 
pense,  lord  Wellington  was  advancing  from  the  south,  and  taking  an  impor- 
tant part  in  thenar.  Near  Orthes,  on  the  2dth  of  Febroary,% general  action 
was  fought  between  the  British  army  and  the  French,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Numbers  also  now  began  to  desert  from  that 
standard  which  had  been  so  often  victorious,  and  thus  the  country  was  left 
open  to  the  invaders.  On  the  12th  of  March,  a  division  under  the  command 
of  nmrshal  Beresford  entered  Bonrdeaux,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  imme- 
diatsly  hoisted  their  ancient  flag,  and  declared  themsdvea  the  subjects  of 
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Lovts  ifae  BiglUeeaUi.    la  confeqMoeo  of  tbit  remle4iOD;  Ubo  diAe  D*A  _ 
Moie,  who  bad  married  the  dauKliler  of  the  oplortaaate  Looia  tb»  Saxteaolk, 
visited  Boardeatfx,  where  he  was  received  with  umTenuil  joj.    The  maf^aia 
of  Wellington  seat  marched  against  Soolt,  who  retreated  before  bias  to  .     . 
Tarbes,  where  he  endcavoared  to  make  a  stand,  bat,  on  the  SOtb,  be  was  ei^ 
pelted  from  Uiat  place,  and  his  troops  fled  in  all  directions. 

Affairs  were  now  drawing  lo  that  point,  whicb,  in  a  conotrj  so  djstraeftad* 
was  to  be  expected.  The  grand  allied  arsiy,  an  the  27th  of  Marob,  bad  its 
bead-quarters  at  Coolomier,  and,  the  next  day,  Blacher  crossed  the  jtfarao  i 

at  Meaox,  without  meeting  much  resistanee ;  bat  Mortier,  in  "bis  leireat, 
broke  down  the  bridge,  and  exploded  the  powder  magaBne,  to  the  gaent 
injury  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unapprised  of  his  intantion*  The  alarm 
which  prevailed  in  the  capital,  as  the  allied  army  drew  within  a  few  milea  of 
it,  became  very  great ;  but  though  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who  bad  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  city,  called  upon  the  people  to  arm  themselves  for  its  defeoee, 
and  assured  them  that  the  emperor  was  advancing  with  a  triampbant  foroe 
to  their  relief,  the  call  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  apathy ;  and  the 
sole  reliance  of  the  usurper  now  rested  upon  the  garrison,  to  aid  wldeb,  M ar<* 
moat  and  Mortier  entered  the  place,  with  about  fifty-five  thousand  men.  Tkb  | 
allies  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  posted  themselves  with  their  rigbi  | 
towards  Montmartre,  and  their  left  near  the  wood  of  Yincennes.  In  this  ext-» 
gency,  Joseph  Bnonaparte,  with  the  two  generals,  took  np  a  position  on  tbo  ' 
heights  close  to  the  city,  where  they  placed  a  chain  of  batteries,  mooated  with  I 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  allies,  instead  of  being 
appaUed  by  these  formidable  preparations,  resolved  upon  an  immediate 
attack ;  which  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  90th,  when  the  two  prinees 
of  Wirtemberg  gained  possession  of  the  heights  opposite  to  them,  vritli  all 
the  works.  The  victory,  however,  remained  in  suspense  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Blucher«  whose  advance  was  aca« 
dentally  delayed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  allied  foroes  retained  the  advan- 
tage which  they  had  gained  ;  and  at  length,  the  French  generals  finding  their  j 
numbers  diminishing,  and  the  capital  in  imminent  danger,  sent  a  Bag  of  {ruce^  * 
with  an  overture  to  give  up  all  the  ground  outside  the  barrier  of  Parts,  till 
termsof  peace  should  be  settled.  The  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
same  evening,  count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  minister,  entered  the  city. 
While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  Joseph  Buonaparte  efiected  hia  eacape 
disguise,  and  Maria  Louisa,  with  her  child,  also  qidtted  Paris.  By  the  eapi*  | 
tulation  that  ensued,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  troops  should  all  march  oat  j 
the  next. morning  with  their  military  accoutrements,  and,  about  noon,  the  | 
allied  sovereigns  entered  Paris,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  acelamatioaa 
that  Indicated  the  satisfaction  of  the  populace,  in  semblance  at  least,  in  the 
revolution  which  had  been  effected.  -  The  first  step  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  was,  to  publish  a  declaration,  in  which,  on  the  part  of  himself  and 
the  other  sovereigns,  he  stated  explicitly,  that  no  treaty  would  be  entered  toto 
with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  any  of  his  family.  It  was  intimated  at  the 
same  time,  that,  though  the  allied  powers  respected  the  integrity  of  Fraaee, 
as  it  liad  existed  under  its  ancient  dynasty,  they  would  recognize  and  goaran* 
tee  whatever  constitution  the  nation  should  adopt  On  the  following  day, 
the  members  of  the  senate  assembled,  wlien  a  provisional  governnient  was 
Immediately  appointed,  consisting  of  five  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Talleyrand.  On  the  second  of  April,  the  senate  passed  another  resolution, 
and  decreed,  that  in  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  sov^eign  exists  solely 
by  virtue  of  the  social  compact  between  him  and  the  people,  for  the  publio 
good.  This  declaration  was  followed  by  a  formal  charge  against  Napoleon 
Bnonaparte,  as  a  riolator  of  the  compact  entered  into  with  the  nation ;  and, 
in  con8equenc#Jie  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  ihron#;  the  hereditary  I 
right  vested  in  his  family  was  abolished,  and  the  French  people,  civil  and 
military,  were  absolved  from  their  obligations  of  fealty  towards  him.  These 
reaolutions  having  been  adopted  by  the  legislative  assembly,  were  embodied 
in  a  proelamation,  and  copies  immediately  despatched  throughout  Prance. 

When  Napoleon  learned  that  the  allies  had  penetrated  to  the  subntba  of 
iParis,  be  hastened  with  all  his  foioe  to  prevent  the  dty  fnini  falling  into  their 
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liaadi ;  ikiowUiir  foU  well  that  Meb  ad  eveat  woald  annMdlate  his  power,  and 
oxtiagiiiah  Ms  hopes.  On  bis  arrival  aft  Froaaont,  he  reeeived  the  disagree* 
able  iotelligBace  Uiai  Paris  was  occapied  bjr  the  confederated  monarcha,  that 
hia  wife  was  a  fagili?e,  and  that  the  army  was  no  longer  at  his  oommand. 
Chagrined  at  this  rei olutioo.  Napoleon  retired  to  FontainUeao,  from  whenco 
ho  sent  a  deputation  lo  the  legislative  assembly,  offering  to  resign  the  throne 
in  faronr  of  his  son.  This  proposal  being  treated  with  cooteiapt*  the  tyrant 
fhli  lower  stiU,  and  abjectly  oousented  to  abdicate  unconditionally,  for  him- 
Mf  and  hia  family,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Italy. 

On  thb  oooaaion,  the  condoct  of  the  emperor  Alexander  oTinoed  a  striking 
oMitrast  to  that  of  his  prostrate,  but  late  haughty  and  inveterate  foe.  instead 
of  triumphing  over  th^  fallen  despot,  he  offered  him  his  selection  of  a  lesl^ 
donee,  when  Napoleon  gladly  named  the  isle  of  Elba,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Tnaeaay;  and  accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  a  treaty  was  entrred  into, 
by  virtue  of  which  that  spot  was  ceded  to  him  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  with 
pannission  for  him  and  his  spouse  to  retain  the  imperial  title  for  life.  A 
reeonne  also  was  settled  upon  Napoleon,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of 
Fiance.  This  business  being  arranged,  he  proceeded  for  the  place  of  bis  des* 
thmtion,  and,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  embarked  on  board  an  Engiisb 
frigate,  which,  in  a  few  days,  landed  him  at  Elba. 

But  though  the  war  was  actually  at  an  end  the  moment  the  allies  entered 
Paris,  the  British  army,  in  its  advance  from  the  southern  part  of  the  king- 
dom, was  doomed  to  encounter  hostilities,  owing  either  to  the  malignant 
treachery  of  Napoleon,  or  the  perfidy  of  Soolt,  in  suppressing  the  declaration 
of  the  provisional  government.  On  the  8th  of  April,  the  marquis  of  Welling- 
tarn  crossed  the  Garonne,  and,  two  days  afterwards,  engaged  the  Freach 
arasy  before  Toulouse,  which  action  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  who 
left  three  generals  and  sixteen  hundred  men  in  the  hands  of  the  viotors.  The 
British  entered  Toulouse  on  the  12th,  and  the  white  flag  was  immediately 
hoisted  in  all  public  places,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  day,  the  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Paris  became  puUio;  but 
Sosit  affected  to  disbelieve  the  intelligence,  though  he  then  proposed  an 
annsdee.  This  lord  WelHngtoo  refused  then  to  grant,  and  marehed,  on  the 
17th,  to  Castolnaadray,  where  the  proposed  suspension  of  hostilities  took 
place*  At  Bayonne  also,  much  wanton  bloodshed  was  occasioned  by  tiie 
aaae  cause,  for,  on  the  14tb  of  April,  the  French  made  a  sortie  against  the 
besiegers,  which  was  attended  with  considerable  loss  to  the  allies :  and  among 
others  who  fell  in  this  malignant  attack,  was  major-general  Hay,  who  com- 
manded the,  outposts. 

On  the  side  of  Italy,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  informatioB  of  what  had 
oocorred  in  the  capital  could  be  early  known ;  the  war,  therefore,  continued 
there  for  some  time  longer,  and  lord  William  Bentinck  and  commodore  Row- 
ley sncceeded  in  capturing  Genoa.  The  Austrian  general,  count  Bellegarde, 
about  the  same  time,  compelled  Eugeoe  Beauharnois  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Adige ;  in  which  position  he  received  intelligeooe  of  the  recent  proceedings 
in  France,  and,  in  consequence,  all  hostilities  terminated.  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia then  returned  to  bis  capital,  and  the  pope  was  pablidy  proclaimed  at 
Borne. 

On  the  SOth  of  April,  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  who  had  long  resided  at  Hart- 
well,  entered  London  in  grand  procession ;  and,  the  next  di^y,  partook  of  a 
splendid  entertainment  at  Carlton  House.  On  the  28d,  the  king  and  his 
family  left  London  for  Dover,  where  they  were  met  by  the  prince-regent ;  and, 
the  next  morning,  the  illustrious  guests  quitted  the  hospitable  shores  of 
Britain,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  yhcht,  convoyed  by  the  Jason  frigate,  bear- 
ing the  royal  standard,  as  being  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Clarenee; 
After  a  passage  of  three  hours,  the  ro)ral  party  reached  the  toad  of  Calais  ( 
and,  on  the  8d  of  May,  Louis  entered  tl^e  capital,  after  an  exile  of  twenty- 
three  years. 

This  great  revolution  was  followed  by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  the  allied  powers,  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  aoth  of  the 
same  month.  By  this  convention,  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  declared 
free;  the  house  of  Orange  was  reeogniaed  in  its  soverMgnty  ci  the  Netter* 
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lands ;  the  Gennaii  states  were  anfted  In  a  federal  league ;  and  flie  indepen* 
denee  of  Switaerland  was  secured ;  the  greatest  portion  of  Italy  was  divided 
into  distinct  states,  hot  a  considerable  part  was  assigned  to  Austria ;  Malta 
and  its  dependencies  were  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  winch  power  also 
retained  Tobago,  St  Lucie,  and  the  Isle  of  France.  In  other  respeets,  the 
treaty  of  Paris  differed  little  from  former  conventions,  only  Louis  the  Bigh- 
teentb  engaged  to  unite  his  efforts  with  those  of  the  British  government  for 
the  abolitjon  of  the  slave-trade.  Among  other  political  changes  produced 
by  this  revolution,  may  be  mentioned  the  advancement  of  the  electorate  of 
danover,  and  the  Netherlands,  including  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  to  the 
rank  of  kingdoms,  so  that  the  republican  system  in  Europe  was  now  redneed 
to  a  few  minor  states  only.  By  a  separate  treaty  w|tn  the  latter  power, 
oondnded  In  August,  England  retained  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  Ceylon, 
Demeraniy  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  resigning  all  other  conquests,  made  by 
her  during  the  war,  to  their  former  masters. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for  whose  cause  so  mneh  blood  had 
been  spilt,  entered  his  kingdom,  where  he  immediately  manifested  his  bigotry 
and  ingratitude,  by  a  revival  of  the  inquisition,  and  an  abrogation  of  the  oon* 
stitution,  as  it  had  been  adjusted  by  the  Cortes,  which  assembly  was  deolaied 
illegal,  aod  dissolved. 

CHAP.  XCVII. 
Georqe  III.  (continued.)— A.  D.  1814. 

Though  the  British  parliament  re-assembled  on  the  1st  of  March,  another 
adjournment  immediately  took  place  till  the  27th ;  when  the  financial  plan 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  brought  forward,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  seventy-five  millions  and  a  half  were  wanted  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. This  extraordinary  sum  was  granted,  and,  to  meet  it,  loans  in  aid  of 
the  usual  mode  of  taxation,  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  and  a  half,  were 
adopted.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  which  ended  on  the  90th  of  July, 
the  great  hero  of  the  age,  now  created  duke  of  Wellington,  first  took  his  seat 
in  the  house  of  lords,  and,  about  the  same  time,  his  gallant  companions  in 
arms,  Beresford,  Hill,  Cotton,  Hope,  and  Graham,  wer^  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  A  parliamentary  grant  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  to  uphold  the  ducal  title  of 
Wellington,  similar  to  what  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  immortal  Mail- 
borough,  also  passed  during  the  present  sessioo. 

Another  legislative  provision,  which  excited  much  attention,  on  account  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  was  the  grant  of  fifty  thousand  a  year  to 
the  princess  of  Wales,  though  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  her  political 
friends,  the  sum  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  thousand.  The  occasion  which 
gave  rise  to  this  settlement,  was  a  complaint  addressed  by  the  princess  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  stating  the  treatment  she  had  expe- 
rienced, in  being  deterred  from  appearing  at  the  queen's  drawing-room,  by 
the  declaration  of  her  ro^al  husband,  who  said  *'  be  would  never  meet  her 
either  in  public  or  private.*'  Such  an  application  had  never  before  been 
made  to  parliament ;  but  though  it  was  impossible  for  the  house  to  interfere 
in  a  concern  uf  this  nature,  considerable  discussion  was  produced  by  the  sub* 
^ect,  when,  to  get  rid  of  it,  ministers  brought  forward  the  proposition  for  a 
settlement;  and,  soon  after,  herrojal  highness  left  the  kingdom. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  the  English  capital  was  rendered  a  scene  of 
brilliant  gaiety,  by  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  with  his  sister  the 
duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  his  two  sons,  prince  Blucher, 
the  Hetman  Platoff,  prince  Metternich,  prince  Hardenberg,  and  a  long  train 
of  other  distinguished  personages.  During  their  stay  of  near  a  month,  splen- 
did entertainments  were  given  to  these  illustrious  guests,  by  Che  prince- 
regent  and  his  ministers,  the  city  of  London,  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
some  of  the  principal  nobility.  On  the  20tb  of  June,  the  peace  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed,  and,  on  the  7th  of  the  following  month,  being  the  di^  of 
4S«iieral  thanksgivin|,  the  prince-regent,  with  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
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went  to  St.  Paul's  catlif  dral  in  grand  processioo,  wbeie  an  appri^riate  aer-* 
mop  was  preached  by  Br.  Law,  tbea  bisbop  of  Che&tei,  and  im>w  of  Bath 
and  WelU. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  domestic  incidents,  oar  attention  oiost  now  be 
directed  to  the  western  hemisphere,  where  the  noise  of  war  yet  continued. 
At  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  the  overture  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  appoint  commissioners,  who  abonld  meet  those  pf  the  United  States, 
in  any  part  of  the  continent,  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  between  the 
two  powers,  was  acceded  to^  and  Gottenborg  was  fixed  npon  for  the  conven- 
tion ;  but  afterwards  the  negotiations  were  removed  to  Ghent,  as  a  more  eoove* 
nient  place  for  all  parties. 

In  the  mean  time,  how  ever,  the  military  and  naval  operations  continued  on  both 
sides.  Early  in  February,  the  American  general  Wilkinson  evacuated  his  posi- 
tion on  the  borders  of  Lower  Canada,  and,  after  destroying  the  works,  removed 
to  Bvrlington  and  Plattsburg,  where  he  soon  afterwards  encountered  a  British 
foree,  and  was  defeated  with  eonsiderable  loss.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  aa 
expedition,  under  sir  James  Yeo  and  genersl  Pfummond,  succeeded  in 
redocing  Fort  Oswego  on  lake  Ontario ;  bat  these  advantages  were  rendered 
almost  nugatory  by  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  sir  George  Prevost,  the 
British  commander-in-chief.  The  repnblicans,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  inactivity  of  this  officer,  became  the  as- 
sailants ;  and,  after  captnring  Fort  Erie,  ventured  to  attaek  the  British  lines 
at  Chippawa,  which  they  oarried,  and  forced  general  Rial!  to  retreat  upon 
Fort  George.  Here,  however,  he  was  soon  joined  by  general  Drummoad, 
and  then  the  Americans  were  defeated  in  their  turn,  and  dilven  tp  Fort  Erie. 
In  these  operations  the  commander-in-chief  took  no  part;  and  even  when 
reinforced  with  twelve  thoasand  chosen  troops  from  Europe,  his  uant  of 
ca^fgy  threw  a  damp  on  every  part  of  the  service,  and  proved  the  source  of 
the  most  mortifying  disasters.  Oq  the  arrival  of  the  above  force,  sir  George 
marched  at  their  head  towards  Lake  Cbamplain,  with  the  professed  object  of 
laying  siege  to  Plattsburg.  The  place  was  weak,  the  works  were  in  an  un- 
finished state,  and  the  garrison  consisted  of  country  recruits  and  militia. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  British  general  approached  slowly,  as  if  he 
dreaded  a  formidable  enemy  on  each  side  of  him  ;  but  meeting  with  no  oppo- 
sition, he,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  reached  the  place  of  destination. 
It  was  now  expected  that  orders  for  an  immedate  assault  would  be  issued ; 
hot  the  cautious  general  saw  dsngers  where  none  were  to  be  found,  and  mag- 
nified into  insuperable  obstacles  the  most  trifling  impediments.  His  first 
excuse  for  not  commencing  an  attack,  was  the  want  of  a  naval  force;  but, 
vritbin  a  few  days,  this  objection  was  removed  by  the  appearance  of  commo- 
dore Downie,  who  at  once  began  bis  operations,  naturally  looking  for  a  co- 
operation on  the  land  side.  To  his  great  chagrin,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  combat  without  support,  and  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 
action.  The  squadron  continued  the  fight  after  the  loss  of  their  brave  oom- 
mander ;  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  every  ship  was  either  destroyed  or 
taken.  Even  then  the  military  force  was  more  than  adequate  to  the  rednc- 
tipn  of  the  fortress ;  but  though  the  soldiers  clamorously  demanded  leave  to 
assail  it,  the  general,  after  firing  a  few  pieces,  broke  up  from  before  the 
place,  and  withdrew,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  quantity  of  stores. 

As  a  slight  compensation  for  this  scandalous  stain  upon  the  national  honour, 
general  Druminond,  without  any  support  from  the  commander-in-chief,  drof  • 
the  republicans  out  of  the  Niagara  district,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
Fort  Erie.  Sopn  afterwards  sir  George  Prevost  was  ordered  home,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct;  but  his  death  pot  an  end  to  the  investigation. 

In  other  parts  of  the  American  continent,  the  operations  of  the  British  were  of 
a  more  decided  character.  A  joint  military  and  naval  e^^pedition  to  the  bay  of 
Fondy,  conducted  by  colonel  John,  and  captain  Barrie,  was  successful  in  the 
destruction  of  a  great  number  of  posts  and  vessels ;  besides  which,  three  small 
islands  at  Passamaquoddy  were  taken  possession  of,  and  put  into  a  state  of 
defence. 

But  the  principal  transaction  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of  Washinj;ton, 
which  object  was  andertakcn  in  the  middle  of  Angust  by  admiral  sir  Alex- 
30.  4  k 
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•ilder  Coobrana  and  general  Ross.  Pre?ioas  to  the  operation^  adnifal 
Cookborn  proceeded  op  the  Patoxent  river,  to  destroy  a  flotilla  that  lay 
there.  The  American  commander  perceiviog  no  chance  of  escape,  set  fire  to 
the  Tcssels ;  and  thus  his  owo  ship  and  fifteen  large  gnn-boats  were  blown 
up.  The  troops  having  landed,  advanced  to  Bladenshurg,  where  they  were 
encountered  by  an  army  much  superior  in  numbers,  and  well  strengthened 
by  a  line  of  batteries.  Not  at  all  daunted  by  these  formidable  preparations, 
the  British  rushed  on,  and  carried  all  before  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
then  following  the  fugitives  Into  the  city,  soon  succeeded  in  silencing  die  fire 
that  opened  u^on  them  from  the  Capitol  and  other  buildings.  As  soon  as 
the  other  divisions  came  up,  the  public  works  were  set  on  fire,  and  nothing 
but  private  property  was  respected.  While  this  work  of  dtetruction  was 
going  on,  another  branch  of  the  naval  force  demolished  Fort  Washington,  on 
die  Potowmac  river;  after  which,  Alexandria  became  an  easy  conquest,  where 
the  victors  found  a  vast  Quantity  of  valuable  stores,  with  twenty-one  sail  of 
shipping,  full  laden,  which  they  brought  away  to  the  fieet  in  the  Ghesapeak. 
Encouraged  by  these  various  successes,  admiral  Cochrane  and  general  Ross 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Baltimore,  one  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial cities  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  troops  disembarked  about  eighteen  miles  from  that  place,  and 
proceeded  along  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  divided  two  rivers.  Here  they 
were  opposed  by  a  body  of  riflemen,  who  retreated  into  the  neighbouring 
wood,  but  still  kept  up  a  galling  fire ;  and  as  general  Ross  was  leading  on  his 
men  to  repel  the  attack,  he  received  a  shot  in  the  breast,  and  died  almost 
immediately.  Colonel  Broke  then  took  the  command,  who,  as  he  advanced, 
discovered  near  six  thousand  Americans  drawn  up  behind  a  strong  barricade. 
This  hostile  force  opened  at  once  a  powerful  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  in- 
vaders ;  but  finding  that  it  had  not  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  confusion, 
the  whole  body  of  republicans  fied,  leaving  a  number  behind  them,  both  in 
killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  next  day,  the  British  proceeded  within  two  miles  of  Baltimore, 
which,  though  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  near  fifteen  thousand  men, 
would  have  been  attacked,  had  not  the  admiral  found  that  all  entrance  into 
the  harbour  was  prevented  by  the  sinking  of  vessels,  and  the  arrangement  of 
gun-boats,  flanked  by  batteries.  Upon  this,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  give 
up  the  meiditated  attempt,  and  to  re-embark  the  troops,  which  object  was 
effected  without  difficulty ;  the  Americans  evincing  no  inclination  to  impede 
their  retreat. 

Another  unfortunate  expedition  after  this  was  undertaken  by  sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  against  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  been  apprised  of  their  approach, 
for  the  Mississippi  was  strengthened  by  heavy  batteries,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, on  both  sides,  as  to  render  an  advance  extremely  critical.  An  attack, 
however,  on  the  right  bank  was  resolved  upon,  and  it  was  conducted  by  the 
commander  in  person,  who  fell  at  the  onset ;  as  also  did  m^jor-general  Gibbs, 
for  want  of  support.  An  awful  pause  now  ensued,  during  which  a  consnl- 
tatioa  was  held  with  admiral  Cochrane,  when,  as  so  much  time  had  been  lost, 
it  was  determined  to  draw  off  the  troops,  whose  retreat  the  enemy  did  not 
molest. 

At  this  time,  though  unknown  to  the  belligerents^  the  commissioners  at 
Ghent  had  come  to  a  friendly  conclusion,  and,  on  the  24th  of  December  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  amity  was  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

This  pacification  surprised  the  political  world  by  its  total  omission  of  the 
claim  to  search,  impressment  of  British  seamen  found  in  American  ships, 
and  the  preienslons  of  neutral  states ;  which  were  the  three  points  that  formed 
the  original  grounds  of  the  war.  Instead,  however,  of  touching  upon  all  or 
any  one  of  these  important  articles,  the  treaty  was  confined  to  the  question  of 
boundaries,  the  retention  or  cession  of  places  captured  during  hostilities,  and 
the  subject  cf  the  sla-ve-trade,  on  which  last  article  the  American  government 
professed  its  readiness  to  co-operate  with  Britain  in  an  abolition  of  the  traffic. 

At  this  period,  India  waa  also  the  scene  of  warfare.    On  the  north  side  of 
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Uie  province  of  Oude,  extends  the  hilly  oonnlrjr  of  Nepnal,  iiriiabited  bj  a 
race  of  desperate  freebooters,  called  Goorkas,  whose  frequent  inoorsions  bad 
often  given  troable  to  the  Bengal  goternment  These  people,  at  length,  dfter 
having  been  divided  into  small  tribes,  became  nnited,  and  conseqaeutly  more 
formidable,  under  a  chief  named  Umeer  Sing,  who  displayed  no  common 
powers  as  a  warrior  and  politician.  The  predatory  inroads  committed  by 
his  subjects  upon  the  territory  of  the  English,  were  now  so  often  repeated, 
and  injurious,  that  lord  Moira  resolved  to  send  a  respectable  force  to  reduce 
Che  marauders  to  order.  Accordingly,  two  bodies  of  troops,  one  commanded 
by  general  Gillespie,  and  the  other  by  colonel  Oobterlony,  entered  that  part 
of  Nepaul  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  at  different  points,  with  a  view  of 
co-operating  ip  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's  strong  fortress  of  Kalunga,  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain.  Gillespie,  with  his 
Qsual  celerity,  came  within  sight  of  his  object,  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  immediately  sent  forward  a  detachment  against  the  place ;  but  the  oflSoer 
returned  for  answer,  that  it  was  impracticable.  The  general,  however,  who 
had  seldom  engaged  in  any  service  without  carrying  it,  resolved  to  lead  the 
attack  in  person,  and  he  so  far  accomplished  his  purpose,  as  to  penetrate  into 
the  works ;  but  while  waving  his  swoni,  and  cheering  on  bis  men,  he  was  shot 
through  the  heart,  and  instantly  expired.  This  disaster  had  such  a  dishearten- 
ing effect  on  the  troops,  that  the  next  senior  officer  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the 
whole,  with  their  artillery,  returned  to  the  camp.  Some  time  after,  how- 
ever, colonel  Ochtcrlony  brought  the  chief  to  action,  and  defeated  him ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  peace  was  concluded,  and  a  large  accession  of  terri- 
tory came  into  the  possession  of  the  Company. 

CHAP.  XCVIII. 

George  III.  (continued.) — i.  d.  1815. 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  an  extension  of  the  military  order  of  Uie 
Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  those  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,ivho 
had  conspicuously  distinguished  themselves  during  the  war.  Accordingly, 
the  order  was  now  divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  limited  in  number  to 
seventy-two  members,  denominated  knights  grand  crosses ;  the  second,  of 
knights  commanders,  having  precedence  over  all  knights  batchelors  in  the 
nnited  kingdom ;  and  the  third,  of  companions  of  the  order,  ranking  below 
knights,  and  above  esquires. 

On  the  9tb  of  February,  the  two  houses  of  parliament  met,  after  a  long 
recess ;  but  nothing  of  importance  occurred  till  the  17th,  when  Mr.  Robin- 
son brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
relieve  the  landholders  and  agriculturists,  by  preventing  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  while  the  price  of  a  quarter  remained  under  eighty  shillings, 
with  the  exception  of  what  was  grown  in  our  North  American  colonies,  which 
might  be  introduced  when  the  price  was  sixty-seven  shillings  a  quarter.  A 
measure  tending  to  keep  up  the  price  of  so  essential  an  article  of  life  as 
corn,  upon  the  rate  of  which  most  other  descriptions  of  food  depend,  could  not 
pass  without  exciting  a  strong  sensation  in  the  public  feeling.  Numerous 
petitions  were  poured  into  the  house  of  commons  against  any  alteration  of 
the  corn  laws;  but  these  applications  were  disregarded,  the  agricultural 
interests  prevailed,  and  a  bill,  founded  upon  the  offensive  i^esolutions,  was 
harried  on  with  unusual  rapidity,  and,  on  the  23d  of  March,  it  received  the 
royal  assent  During  its  progress,  riots  of  a  most  alarming  kind  broke  out 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  military  were  called  out  to  assist  the  civil  power; 
by  which  means  some  lives  were  lost,  but  not  until  several  houses,  particularly 
that  of  Mr.  Robinson,  had  been  attacked  by  the  mob.  In  the  midst  of  this 
agitation,  lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  arrived,  and,  on  his  appearance  in  the  senate,  the  roost  vehement 
language  was  urged  by  the  leading  members  of  opposition,  respecting  bis 
diplomatic  conduct,  though  no  documents  on  which  any  charges  could  be 
grounded,  had  as  yet  been  laid  before  parliament,  or  were  even  moved  for  by 
the  persons  who  assumed  the  character  of  public  accusers.    The  minister 
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vindicated  Hmseff,  and  the  powers  mtli  wbom  fae  had  lately  been  employed 
to  negotiate,  in  a  very  able  mftfiner,  and  mtvat  satrafectorily  explained  the 
bonoarable  views  of  tbe  allies,  in  regard  to  the  minor  atates,  upon  whose 
rights  tfaey  were  said  to  have  trespassed.  But  these  discussions  were  soon 
pot  an  end  to  by  an  explosion,  which  alarmed  all  Europe  with  the  preparatioos 
for  a  new  war. 

When  the  confederated  princes  permitted  Napoleon  to  choose  for  himself  a 
place  of  residence,  they  overlooked  the  circnmstances  of  France,  and  the  eba- 
raoter  of  her  late  chief.  A  nation  which  for  so  many  years  bad  been  completely 
military,  was  not  likely  to  become  reconciled,  all  at  once,  to  a  pacific  govern- 
ment ;  and  even  although  the  greater  part  of  the  population  might  be 'desirous 
of  a  tranquil  life,  there  were  elements  enough  spread  over  the  country,  of  which 
an  enterprising  adventurer  might  take  advantage,  to  raise  new  di^stnrbances. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  Buonaparte  to  warrant  the  confi- 
dence reported  in  him  ;  or  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  would  sit  quietly  con- 
tented within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  isle,  from  whence  he  ooold  contemplate 
every  hour  the  scenes  of  bis  recent  glory.  A  small  naval  sqna Jron  was 
indeed  kept  op,  to  watch  hts  movements;  but  if  such  a  precaution  was 
necessary,  it  became  the  more  expedient  that  the  force  should  have  been 
adequate  to  its  object,  and  the  vigilance  exercised  commensurate  with  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended.  Napoleon  knew  weH  that  he  was  guarded,  and  this 
alone  was  enough  to  keep  up  his  hopes  of  a  restoration.  That  fae  still  had 
his  agents  in  France,  who  were  by  no  means  idle  in  his  service,  is  certain ; 
for  signs,  words,  and  articles  of  dress,  allnsivc  to  the  exile  of  Elba,  vrere 
prevalent,  not  only  among  tbe  soldiers,  especially  tbe  disbanded  ones,  but 
even  among  the  oitisens  of  Paris,  who  had  been  so  long  demoralized  by  the 
revolution  and  its  consequences,  that  the  attempt  of  a  religious  sovereign, 
even  in  example  only,  to  bring  about  a  reformation,  was  considered  as  a 
restriction  of  the  public  liberty.  Napoleon,  who  knew  tbe  French  people 
better  than  their  lawful  monarch  appears  to  have  done,  resolved  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  that  should  present  itself,  of  recovering  the  throne  he  had 
lost.  The  first  step  he  took  was  to  draw  into  his  island,  by  degrees,  seve- 
ral persons  who  were  attached  to  his  interests.  Having  procured  a  nnm- 
ber  of  these  strangers,  his  next  object  was  to  prevent  the  fact  from  creating 
jealousy,  and  his  preparations  from  becoming  public.  For  this  purpose  he 
prohibited  all  access  to  Elba,  on  account,  as  be  pretended,  of  tbe  misrepre- 
sentations which  had  been  spread  abroad,  respecting  him,  by  varioos  tra- 
vellers, particularly  Englishmen.  By  these  artifices,  he  was  enabled  to  fur- 
ther bis  scheme  without  impediment,  and  to  carry  it  into  execution  before 
tbe  least  suspicion  of  his  design  was  entertained,  either  in  France^or  on  the 
continent  opposite  to  Elba.  Taking  advantage  of  tbe  absence  of  sir  Neil 
Campbell,  the  British  superintendant.  Napoleon,  on  the  26tb  of  February, 
embarked  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  with  about  eleven  hundred  men ;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  landed  at  Cannes  in  Provence.  No  disposition  was  manifested 
in  that  part  of  tbe  country  to  espouse  his  cause  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  a  party 
sent  by  him  against  Antlbes,  was  repulsed.  Buonaparte,  however,  being 
well  awaro  that  every  chance  of  success  depended  upon  the  celerity  of  bis 
movements,  bastened  forward,  proceeding  by  Sisteron  and  Gup,  across  tiie 
mountains  towards  Grenoble,  the  garrison  of  which  place  joined  him  to  a 
man.  From  tbence  he  advanced  to  Lyons,  where  he  experieaoed  tbe  saase 
success ;  and  tbe  oount  d'Artois,  now  king  of  France,  who  then  commanded 
the  place,  had  sopie  difficulty  in  efiecting  his  escape,  accompanied  by  mar- 
shal Macdonald.  Having  thus  secured  the  second  eity  in  the  kingdom.  Napo- 
leon remained  tliere  two  or  three  days,  dnring  which  he  published  a  decree, 
annulling  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  absence,  dissolving  the  legislative 
bodies,  and  ordering  a  general  assembly  to  be  convoked  at  Paris,  in  the 
month  of  May,  for  the  settlement  of  the  constitution,  and  the  coronation  of 
the  empress  and  king  of  Rome.  The  intelligence  of  this  invasion  did  not 
reach  the  capital  till  the  6th,  where  it  produced  great  consternation ;  and  a 
royal  ordinance,  declaring  Buonaparte  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  The  national 
guards  were  called  out,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent places.    At  this  critical  moment,  marshal  Ncy  waited  upon  the  king, 
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and  offered  to  take  the  oonmaiid  of  tbe  foroeA  af  aivst  Napoleon,  pledging  Us 
>ononr  that  be  would  do  bis  almost  to  bring  blm  prisoner  in  an  iron 
cage.  In  consequence  of  tbts,  fifteen  tbeasand  men  were  plaeed  under  his 
command,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  set  forwards,  bnt  bad  searoely  qnitted 
Paris,  before  be  moanted  the  tri-cokrared  oooiiade,  and  indaoed  bis  soldiers 
to  do  tbe  same,  telling  them  that  tbe  reign  of  the  Bourbons  was  at  an  end, 
ind  that  the  legitimate  monarch  of  France  was  about  to  reaseend  tbe  throne. 
The  news  of  this  treachery  acted  like  an  electrieai  shock ;  nnd  it  being  now 

-ydent  that  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  the  army,  Ijouis  tbe  Eigii- 
^enth  qnitted  Paris  on  the  eyening  of  the  19th,  followed  by  tbe  rest  of  the 
royal  family,  and  marshals  Berthier,  Macdonald,  Marmont,  and  Mortier 
who  still  adhered  to  their  oaths  of  allegianoe.  Tbe  fugitives  took  the  road  to 
Lisle ;  bnt  afterwards  the  king  removed  to  Ghenty  there  to  wait  tbe  issue  of 
this  strange  revolution  in  his  affkirs. 

On  the  20th,  Napoleon  entered  Paris,  where  he  immediately  formed  a  new 
administration,  and  drew  up  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Barope,  announcing  bis  return  to  the  French  throne,  and  tbe  departure  of  tbe 
Bouii)ons ;  professing  his  intention  to  abide  by  the  late  treaty,  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  tbe  ancient  territories  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  farther  lure, 
evidently  meant  to  impose  upon  the  English  nation,  ho  passed  one  decree 
for  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  and  another  in  favour  of  a  free  press. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allied  potentates  issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  that 
**  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  by  violating  the  convention  which  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  Elba,  had  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  rela- 
tions ;  and  that,  as  the  enemy  of  the  world,  he  had  justly  become  liable  to 
J  public  vengeance."  This  denunciation  was  followed  up  by  suitable  acts 
or  the  expulsion  of  the  usurper;  and  immense  numbers  of  troops  were 
ordered  to  be  put  in  motion  by  the  two  emperors,  and  tbe  king  of  Prussia, 
which  England  covenanted  to  support  by  proper  subsidies.  On  tbe  other 
band.  Napoleon  was  not  idle;  for,  in  a  short  space,  he  did  wonders,  by 
throwing  up  new  works  all  round  Paris,  mounted  with  four  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon,  to  prevent  another  entrance  of  the  allies  into  that  city.  Besides 
this  he  made  preparations  for  inundating  tbe  neigbbouring  country  in  case 
of  emergency,  and  declared  the  whole  line  of  frontier  to  be  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  imposing  fete  of  the  Champ  de  Mai*,  however,  did  not  take  place 
till  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  constitution  of  the  empire  was  sworn  to  by  all 
present  with  great  pomp,  and,  after  a  long  oration  delivered  by  Napoleon  in 
person,  the  eagles  vere  distributed  to  the  battalions,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  defend  them  with  their  blood.  The  hour  was  now  fast  approaching  to  put 
this  declaration  to  the  test,  nor  had  the  usurper  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  infatuated  men  who  adhered  inflexibly  to  bis  fortune. 
At  this  time,  two  bodies  of  English  and  Prussian  troops  were  stationed  in 
Flanders  ;  tbe  one  under  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  other  under  Blucher. 
As  it  was  of  tbe  utmost  consequence  to  Napoleon's  interests  to  defeat  one  or 
both  of  these  armies,  before  tbe  arrival  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  be 
pushed  the  choicest  of  bis  forces  with  the  utmost  expedition  into  tbe  Nether- 
lands, and,  on  tbe  15th  of  June,  made  so  vigorous  an  attack  upon  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  posted  on  the  Sambre,  that  they  retreated,  and  abandoned 
Cbarleroi.  Blucher,  on  being  apprized  of  this  movement,  and  of  the  arri- 
val of  Buonaparte,  drew  in'  all  his  divisions,  gave  information  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  established  himself  in  a  position  at  Sombref,  with  a  fixed 
resolution  to  fight  a  great  battle,  though  the  enemy  was  vastly  superior  in  num- 
bers. Napoleon  was  equally  determined,  and  resolved  to  uttack  both  armies 
on  the  same  day.  Accordingly,  while  Ney  with  the  left  wing  was  ordered  to 
engage  the  British  and  their  Belgian  allies,  he  marched  in  person,  with  the 
right  and  centre,  against  the  Prussians. 

The  action  began  on  the  morning  of  the  IM,  near  the  village  of  Ligny, 
which  the  Prussians  occupied,  and  it  lasted  till  the  evening,  when  the  intre- 
pid Blucher  was  constrained  by  an'  overwhelming  force,  and  the  want  of 
assistance,  to  retire  upon  Wavre,  leaving  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  in  tho 
hands  of  the  victors,  and  a  great  number  of  dead  on  the  field.  The  veteran 
himself  bad  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life.    A  charge  led  by  him  had  failed. 
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aad  while  retreating,  tiie  borie  (bat  be  rode  was  abot,  and  feD  upon  biniy  by 
wbieh  acddent  he  waa  ataoned,  and  eDtangied  uader  the  dead  aoioial.  In 
tUa  ftatc  his  aid-da-camp  alighted  to  share  his  fate ;  but  the  French  cavalry 
passed  over  them  withoat  noticing  either.  Another  charge  of  the  Prussians 
succeeded,  and  the  French  beinc  driven  back  bj  the  same  way,  again 
passed  the^eld-marshal  and  his  falthfol  attendant,  withoat  stopping  or  injur- 
ing  them*  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  general  was  extricated  from  his 
perilous  situation,  and,  mounting  the  horse  of  a  dragoon,  rejoined  his  army.  4 

While  the  Prussians  were  thus  engaged,  the  British  and  Bd|;ians  were 
attacked  with  equal  vigour  at  Quatre  Bras,  a  farm-bouse  on  the  high-road  to 
Brussels ;  which  position  the  doke  of  Wellington  occupied  as  most  favourable 
fo^  effecting  a  junction  with,  and  of  giving  support  to,  Blucher  in  case  of  need* 
In  this  design,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  when  the  force  which  he  had 
stationed  there  became  the  object  of  attack,  the  Bnglish  cavalry  and  artillery 
had  not  arrived ;  so  that  the  Infantry  under  genet al  Picton,  and  the  Germans 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  had  to  sustain  repeated  charges  with- 
out the  adequate  means  of  resistance.  Notwithstanding  this  they  performed 
prodi|;ies  of  valour,  and  at  length  compelled  their  assailants  to  retreat ;  but 
not  without  sustaining  a  great  loss,  particularly  in  the  duke  of  Brunswick^ 
who  fell  in  the  heat  of  the  battle. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening,  retired  first  to 
Genappe,  and  neat  to  the  village  of  Waterloo,  near  which  stands  a  bill  called 
Mont  St.  Jean,  on  which  he  stationed  his  force,  consisting  of  sixty-seveii 
thousand  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  tills  very  spot  had  struck  the  attention 
of  the  duke  in  the  preceding  year,  when  passing  through  Flanders  to  Paris ; 
on  which  occasion  be  said,  that  if  ever  it  should  be  his  fortune  to  fight  a  bat- 
tle for  the  defence  of  Brussels,  this  was  the  place  he  should  choose.  The 
time  was  now  come  to  verify  the  military  prediction ;  and,  after  a  night  of 
incessant  rain,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  troops  lay  under  arms,  the 
morning  of  the  18th  opened  with  the  prospect  of  a  tremendous  conflict,  for 
Napoleon  brought  on  his  entire  force,  in  full  confidence  of  annihilating  tho 
Bnglish.  At  an  early  hour,  his  adranced  guard  took  up  the  post  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  in  the  rear  of  the  heights  occupied  by  their  opponents,  along 
which  the  French  divisions  ranged  themselves,  as  they  came  on,  with  the 
greatest  celerity.  At  this  time,  the  right  wing  of  the  British  extended  to  a 
ravine,  between  which  and  the  centre  lay  a  house  and  garden,  called  Hoogu- 
mont,  which  they  occupied  in  force.  The  left  of  the  centre  rested  upon  a 
farm  called  La  Haye  Sainte;  and  beyond  it  lay,  but  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  position  of  the  Prussians.  The  battle  began  about  ten,  by  a 
furious  assault  upon  Hoogumont.  which  place  was  defended  by  a  division  of 
the  guards,  who  repelled  every  attempt  made  to  dislodge  them,  with  the  most 
determined  resolutiou ;  and,  at  length,  the  French  retired,  after  losing  above 
two  thousand  men.  The  post  of  La  Haye  Sainte  next  became  the  object  of' 
attack,  in  which  the  enemy  proved  more  succq^sful,  though  not  without  meet- 
ing a  desperate  resistance  from  the  Hanoverians,  who  maintained  their  ground 
till  all  their  ammunition  was  expended. 

EJated  by  this  momentary  advantage,  the  enemy  pushed  on  immense  columns 
of  horse  and  foot,  supported  by  eighty  pieces  of  artillery,  in  order  to  force  the 
centre.  Here  a  terrible  conflict  ensued ;  and  the  division  commanded  by  sir 
Thomas  Pictoo,  forming  itself  into  a  compact  square,  presented  such  an 
appearance,  that  the  French,  after  firing  a  volley,  which  killed  the  brave  com- 
mander, hastily  retreated.  Another  charge  was  afterwards  made  upon  the 
Highlanders,  who  at  first  fell  into  disorder,  but,  being  supported,  re-advanced, 
and  compelled  their  antagonists  to  a  precipitate  flight.  In  this  quarter,  the 
Scots  Greys  were  particularly  distinguished  by  deeds  of  heroism,  in  nearly 
destroying  a  body  of  infantry,  and  routing  a  corps  of  cuirassiers.  In  this  san- 
guinary combat  fell  sir  William  Ponsonby,  with  several  other  valuable  officers. 
While  the  battle  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  was  looked  for  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  Napoleon  ordered 
up  his  guards,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  together  with  a  strong  body 
of  reserve,  to  advance  against  the  ridge  on  which  the  British  were  posted. 
These  chosen  troops,  the  flower  of  the  French  army,  can:e  on  with  surprising 
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confidence,  but  Jast  as  they  reached  the  sommit,  a  detaobment  of  the  guards 
gave  them  such  a  reception,  that  they  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  which  the 
duke  of  Wellington  perceiving,  seised  the  opportunity,  and  as  at  that  crisis 
the  Prussians,  under  Bolow,  made  therr  appearance,  he  ordered  a  general 
assault  to  be  made  by  his  whole  line.  The  word  of  command  was  no  sooner 
issued,  than  it  was  as  promptly  obeyed  ;  and  the  effect  upon  the  French  was 
electric,  for  they  fell  back  instantly,  and  thereby  ^rew  their  whole  army  into 
confusion.  According  to  the  account  published  by  themseWes,  a  complete 
panic  spread  through  the  field  of  battle ;  the  troops  threw  themselTes  into  the 
greatest  disorder  upon  the  line  of  communication,  soldiers,  cannctfieersy 
caissons,  all  pressed  together  upon  that  point ;  so  that  even  the  old  guard, 
which  was  in  reserve,  caught  the  infection,  and  was  hurried  along  by  the  tor- 
rent. In  an  instant  the  entire  army  presented  nothing  but  a  tumultuary 
mass ;  all  the  soldiers  were  mixed  together ;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
rally  a  single  corps.  The  very  squadrons  drawn  up  by  the  side  of  the  empe* 
ror  were  overthrown  and  disorganized  by  this  overwhelming  force ;  leaving 
the  park  of  reserve,  and  the  baggage,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Napoleon,  when  he  saw  his  favourite  guards  recoil,  began  to  be  dismayed ; 
and  his  agitation  increased,  till,  at  length,  instead  of  making  a  personal  effort 
to  gain  either  victory  or  a  glorious  grave,  he  exclaimed,  '*  It's^all  ove^'^  and 
quitted  the  field. 

On  the  spot  which  he  had  left,  Blucher  and  Wellington  soon  afterwards 
met,  and  having  mutually  congratulated  each  other,  parted,  the  one  to  take 
care  of  his  wearied  soldiers,  and  the  other  to  pursue  the  fu^tives,  who  fled 
through  Gharleroi,  followed  close  at  the  heels  by  the  Prussians.  The  road 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  inunense  wreck,  being  covered  with  cannon, 
waggons,  baggage,  and  arms  of  all  kinds.  At  Genappc,  the  carriage  of 
Napoleon  was  taken,  with  his  hat  and  sword  in  it,  so  narrowly  did  he  escape 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers. 

This  great  victory  was  not  achieved  without  an  immense  loss  of  life ;  and 
few  battles,  in  the  modern  history  of  war,  have  returned  so  sanguinary  a  list. 
Two  British  generals  and  four  colonels  fell  in  the  field ;  and  nine  generals 
and  five  colonels  were  among  the  wounded.  The  total  loss  on  their  side, 
exclusive  of  the  Prussians,  exceeded  13,000  men,  but  that  of  the  French  must 
have  been  treble  the  number,  for  above  20,000  were  found  dead  in  the  field, 
and  many  perished  in  the  retreat. 

Yet,  when  Buonaparte  reached  Paris,  where  he  brought  the  news  of  his 
disaster,  he  coolly  told  his  ministers  that  his  aimy  was  annihilated,  and  that 
they  must  assist  him  in  raising  another.  Messages  to  the  same  effect  were 
sent  to  the  two  chambers,  who,  instead  of  acceding  to  the  demand  of  the 
usurper,  insisted  upon  his  abdication.  Lucien,  his  brother,  advised  him  to 
assume  the  dictatorial  authority ;  but  he  hesitated,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  legislative  bodies  having  some  intimation  of  the  design,  decreed  that  any 
attempt  to  dissolve  them,  or  to  abrogate  their  authority,  should  be  considered 
and  punished  as  high  treason.  Napoleon,  upon  this,  published  a  declaration, 
in  which  he  resigned  the  throne  to  his  son.  A  provisional  government  was 
now  appointed,  and  commissioners  were  despatched  to  acquaint  the  allied 
sovereigns  with  the  change  that  had  taken  place ;  but  as  the  generals  on  the 
frontiers  would  not  let  the  messengers  pass,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Paris.  Here  all  was  bustle ;  the  national  guards  were  called  out ;  the  lines 
were  strengthened  with  new  works ;  and  Grouchy  was  ordered  to  assqme  the 
oommand. 

While  this  spirit  was  manifested  by  the  asiociated  Jacobins,  who  dreaded  the 
sovereign  whom  they  had  so  lately  betrayed,  and  could  no  longer  support  the 
fallen  tyrant;  Wellington  and  Blucher  advanced  by  rapid  strides  towards  the 
capital.  The  former  marched  by  Bavay,  Gateau,  Cambresis,  and  Nesle,  on  th6 
right ;  and  the  latter  by  Beaumont,  Guise,  La  Fere,  and  Noyon,  on  the  left. 

Grouchy,  though  closely  pressed,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Marne,  and 
conducted  his  army  to  the  capital ;  which  increased  the  force  there  to  near 
50,000  regular  troops,  besides  the  national  guards,  and  some  new  levies.  The 
works  round  the  city  were  also  strengthened ;  but  the  allies,by  askilful  roanaen- 
V  re,  soon  rendered  them  of  no  avail.  As  the  British  army  approached,  the  Pros- 
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aiiif,  who  bad  hitherto  formed  the  left,  hatleaed  bj  a  flank  movemeBl  to  the 
light,  croflied  the  Seine  at  St  Gerroaio,  and  parsued  their  route  along  the 
aide  of  that  river.  Tbev  were  strongly  but  inefi*ectually  opposed,  on  the  2d 
of  Joly,  at  St.  Cload,  and  thongb  again  attacked  the  next  day,  they  repalsed  the 
assailants,  who  sustained  a  considerable  loss.  Meanwhile  a  commanicatioa 
had  been  established  with  the  British  army,  by  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
river  at  Argeateail,  and  another  corps  moved  open  the  left  towards  the 
Pontde  Neailly.  The  enemjr,  finding  the  capital  thus  exposed  on  its  vainer- 
able  side,  pj!oposed  an  armistice,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  negotiations ; 
which  was  acceded  to,  and,  on  the  same  evening,  a  military  convention  was 
agreed  to  between  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  prince  Blocher  on  the  one  part, 
and  marshal  Davoast  on  the  other,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French 
army  should  evacaate  Paris  within  three  days,  with  its  arms,  cannon,  military 
obest,  and  property  of  every  kind,  and  retire  behind  the  Loire.  The  coo- 
▼ention  also  guaranteed  the  safety  of  property,  public  and  private,  and  stipo- 
la  ted  that  no  person  shoold  be  molested  on  account  of  his  conduct  or  poeti- 
cal opinions.  This  convention  was  declared  to  be  common  to  all  the  allied 
armies,  provided  it  shoold  be  ratified  by  the  respective  sovereigns ;  and  ten 
days'  notice  was  to  be  given  in  case  of  a  rupture  on  either  side.  The  French 
army  having  withdrawn  agreeable  to  the  conditions,  the  British  and  Prossians 
entered  Paris  on  the  6th  ;  two  days  afterwards  Lonis  XVIII.  made  his  pab- 
lie  entry ;  and,  on  the  10th,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prassia 
arrived.  The  first  act  of  the  king  was  to  dissolve  the  two  chambers,  which 
till  the  last  moment  were  engaged  in  turbulent  discussions,  denouncing  ven- 
geance against  all  violators  of  the  independence  of  France,  and  piotestiog 
against  receiving  any  monarch  who  would  not  subscribe  to  articles  of  their 
framing. 

At  this  second  visitation  of  Paris,  the  Prussians  were  with  great  diflSculty 
restrain'ed  from  taking  ample  vengeance  on  the  place,  for  the  evils  which 
their  country  had  sufiered  under  French  domination.  Blucher  demanded  a 
contiibution  of  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  and  planted  cannon  on  the 
bridges  to  enforce  the  requisition ;  but,  through  the  interference  of  Lioois 
with  the  allied  sovereigns,  the  sum  was  reduced  to  eight  millions. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place,  Buonaparte  having  applied  in 
▼ain,  through  M.  Otto,  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, for  passports  to  America,  prevailed  upon  the  provisional  government 
to  place  at  his  disposal  two  armed  vessels  at  Rochefort.  Thither  he  repaired 
on  the  dd  of  July,  but  finding  that  the  port  was  closely  blockaded  by  an  Eng- 
lish squadron,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  surrendering  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly went  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  captain  Maitland.  While  in  this  ship, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  prince-regent,  in  which  he  compared  himself  to 
ThemistocJes,and  claimed  the  '*  protection  of  his  royal  highness,  as  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  his  enemies."  To  this 
application  no  answer  was  returned,  and,  on  the  7th  of  August,  Napoleon 
was  transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed, 
with  some  of  his  attendants,  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  died  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1821. 

With  regard  to  France,  it  would  have  been  preposterous,  after  exhibiting 
such  a  complete  dereliction  of  principle,  to- suffer  her  to  retain  the  means  of 
again  disturbing  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  abuse  of  that  leniency  which 
had  been  manifested  in  the  former  conquest,  laid  the  victors  under  a  necessity 
of  adopting  measures  of  restraint,  and  even  of  humiliation,  towards  a  power, 
upon  whose  integrity,  in  the  observance  of  covenants,  no  reliance  was  to  be 
placed.  The  French  might  be  mortified,  but  they  had  no  right  to  complain, 
when  the  allied  powers  insisted  upon  a  restoration  of  those  monuments  of  aoU- 
(juity  and  art,  of  which,  at  various  times,  other  countries  had  been  robbed, 
in  order  to  enrich  the  museum,  and  to  adorn  the  public  edifices,  of  Paris. 
But  the  pride  of  these  people  was  destined  to  suffer  still  more,  in  the  cession 
to  the  allies  of  the  most  important  fortresses  along  the  frontiers ;  and  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  works  of  Honingoen.  Seventeen  of  the  principal  towns  on 
the  borders  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  were  to  be  occu- 
pied for  five  years,  by  150,000  of  the  allied  troops,  for  whose  maintenance 
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Fr9mt€  W9A  Isid  vodelr  confribcitioB ;  betides  beinf^  aii^saed  kri  tbe  lUnt  of 
seven  hnodrdd  millioM  of  francs^  or  £99| 1 66,666  tterKog,  to  be  paid  io  tbe 
coors*  of  fire  yeara. 

These  were  measares  of  a  retributive  natore,  wUeb  tbe  allied  poweri 
could  not  avoid  enforciog,  witboatinjarj  to  their  own  aubjeets,  wb6  had  saf* 
fared  incalculably  by  tbe  recent  effort  to  replnnge  all  Europe  in  an  interpii- 
nable  war. 

But  justice  required  other  sacrifAees,  by  way  of  example ;  though  sach  was 
the  demoralized  state  of  the  country,  that  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  make 
a  selection,  where  treason  was  general.  Labedoyere,  the  first  officer  who  had 
renounced  his  allegiance,  and  joined  the  usurper,  was,  however,  on  that 
account,  considered  as  a  delinquent  deserving  of  judgment.  The  next,  bnt 
by  far  the  greatest  offender,  was  Ney,  who  had  betrayed  bis  sovereign  with 
circumstances  of  the  blackest  hypocrisy.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  this 
nan  retired  into  Switserland,  but  was  given  n^  at  the  demand  of  the  Freneh 
government,  and  sent  to  prison.  Of  his  guilt  there  eonld  be  no  doubt,  yet  it 
^aa  with  difficulty  that  a  oonrt-raartial  could  be  formed  for  his  trial.  It  waa 
alleged  on  bis  behalf,  that  be  came  under  the  protection  of  that  clause  in  tho 
convention,  by  which  the  allied  generals  pledged  themselves  to  the  protection 
of  all  persons  then  in  Paris,  D^rtbout  any  exception.  An  appeal  being  mado 
by  Ney  to  the  ministers  of  the  great  allied  powers,  the  dnke  of  Wellington, 
as  one  of  them,  properly  stated,  that  the  article  in  qaestton  was  purely  mili- 
tary, and  was  never  intended,  nor  could  be  applied  to  political  or  civil  cases, 
with  which  the  British  and  Prussian  commanders  had  no  right  to  meddle« 
After  some  delay  the  trial  was  proceeded  with,  tbe  traitor  was  doomed 
to  die,  aad,on  the  morning  after  the  sentence,  he  received  the  meed  which  he 
deserved. 

Lavatette,  another  of  the  adherents  of  the  usurper,  was  tried  for  holding 
a  correspondence  with  him  previoos  to  his  landing,  and  for  having  taken 
possession  Of  the  post-office,  by  which  means  the  king's  proclamation  was 
prevented  from  being  circulated.  These  charges  were  fully  proved,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  die ;  but  before  his  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassation  could 
be  determined,  he  effected  his  escape  in  the  clothes  of  his  wife.  As  it  after- 
wards appeared  that  he  was  assisted  in  his  plans  by  sir  Robert  Wilson, 
captain  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Bruoe,  those  persons  were  aH  put  on  their 
trial  by  the  French  government,  and  punished  with  only  three  months'  im-* 
prisonment. 

Thus  it  clelirly  appeared  Uiat  the  project  of  Napoleon  had  been  concerted 
for  some  time  with  various  persons  in  Franoe;  and  it  was  also  ascertained 
that  the  usurper  had  his  agents  in  other  quarters.  Joachim  Marat  proved 
one  of  tho  most  active  and  enterprising  of  these  adherents ;  for  though  in  the 
preceding  change  he  abandoned  his  brother-in-law,  ho  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  him  at  Blha,  and  promised  him  his  assistance  in  recovering  the 
throne  of  France.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  when  it  was  known  that 
Napoleon  had  entered  Lyons,  Morat  commenced  military  operations  in  Italy ; 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  shake  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  to  join  him 
in  celebrating  a  Champ  de  Mai.  Bnt  his  revolutionary  measares  failed,  and 
bo  retired  to  Toulon,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Corsica,  where  be  ooU 
looted  a  few  desperate  characters,  with  whom,  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
be  embarked  for  Calabria ;  but,  on  attempting  to  raise  an  insurrection  there, 
be  was  attacked,  defeated,  and  made  prisoner.  Soon  afterwards,  orders  came 
from  Naples  for  a  court-martial  to  try  him  as  a  j)rigand ;  and  his  execution 
Immediately  followed  the  conviction  and  sentence. 

In  tfao  West  Indies  also,  attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  the  authority 
of  Buonaparte ;  but  with  no  better  success  than  in  Europe.  When  the  news 
of  what  bad  ooeorred  in  Franee  reached  Martinique,  the  garrison  declared  in 
favour  of  Napoleon,  which  iodnced  sir  James  Leith,  who  commanded  the  Bri- 
tish troops  in  the  Iieeward  Islands,  to  send  a  foree  tbitfaor  for  tbe  sappbrt  of 
the  governor  and  loyal  inhabttants.  This  prompt  measero  eompleteiy  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  people  of  Martinique,  oat  of  gratitude,  established  a  decree 
admitting  British  vessels  into  their  harbours  on  1b9  sane  footing  as  tiioiie 
of  Franee. 

'V.  4  s 
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At  Gaadalonpe,  the  re?olaiionary  spirit  had  a  atill  nore  fonnidabto 
appearaneCi  being  saootioned  by  Unois  the  go? emor,  and  Boyer  tbe  gaoerai ; 
when,  boweTer,  tbe  British  forces  arrived,  these  traitorous  chiefo  bad  not 
ofmnige  enongh  to  stand  an  assault,  but  snrrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and 
were  sent  liome  to  be  treated  according  to  their  deserts. 
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pRBTious  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  an  air  of  despondency  was-assomed, 
either  real  or  aflfected,  by  tbe  leaders  6f  opposition  in  tbe  British  parUament; 
whose  speeches  tended  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  new  revolution  that  had 
taken  place  in  France.  Fortunately,  their  sophistry  was  as  weak  as  their 
numbers  were  few ;  and  England,  by  her  perseverance,  had  the  glory  of  esta- 
blishing the  peace  of  Borope  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  the  pnnee-regent  sent  a  message  to  both  houses,  announcing  his  desire 
of  manifesting  a  sense  of  the  signal  and  splendid  achievement  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington ;  and  recommending  such  additional  provision  for  that  iUnstrious 
commander,  as  would  shew  the  gaatitnde  so  jnsUy  due  to  him  by  the  nation 
for  his  most  transcendent  services.  Votes  of  thanks  accordingly  followed 
to  the  doke,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  men  under  his  oommand,  and  also 
to  prince  Blocber  and  the  Prussian  army. 

At  the  same  time,  a  grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  passed  through  pariiament,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
Nor  was  this  illustrious  commander  neglected  by  foreign  powers,  for  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  bestowed  upon  him  the  domain  on  which  the  great  action 
was  fought,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Waterloo.  , 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  house  of  commons  passed  unanimously  a  TOte  of 
thanks  to  the  duke  of  York,  for  his  continued,  effectual,  and  unremittittg 
exertions  in  raising  the  military  character  of  the  country  to  such  a  distingoished 
rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  Such  was  the  brilliancy  with  which 
this  session  ended ;  and,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  the  prince-regent 
delivered  a  speech  from  the  throne,  full  of  animation  in  the  review  of  past 
events,  and  expressive  of  a  determination  to  continue  his  exertions  until  he 
should  be  enabled,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  to  complete  those  arrange- 
ments which  were  necessary  to  ensure  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe. 

While  the  British  parliament  was  honouring  and  rewarding  the  victors  of 
Waterloo,  the  nation  at  large  displayed  the  utmost  generosity  towards  the 
sufferers  in  that  battle.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  grateful  and  patriotic  feeling 
of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  that,  in  a  short  time,  half  a  million  was  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  relief  of  the  disabled  soldiers,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  widows  and  families  of  the  slain. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  was  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  the  allied 
powers  in  arranging  the  articles  of  peace,  and  settling  tiieir  respective  boun- 
daries, as  fisr  as  the  same  had  been  affected  by  recent  events.  At  the  begin- 
ninp^  of  November,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa-Maura,  Cerigo, 
Ithaca,  and  Paxo,  with  their  dependencies,  should  become  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
under  the  protection  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 

On  tbe  1st  of  February,  1816,  the  parliament  re-assembled  by  commission ; 
and,  the  dav  following,  it  was  announced  hj^  the  chancellor  of  the  ezdheqner, 
that  it  was  his  intention  lo  propose  the  continuation  of  the  war  taxes,  inetod- 
ing  of  course  that  npon  property,  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  pay  off 
arrears.  This  dedaration  immediately  produced  a  general  emotion  tnroogh- 
ont  the  kingdom ;  and  the  city  of  London  having  taken  the  lead  in  petitioning 
against  the  offensiTe  impost,  set  an  example,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
peat  number  of  provincial  towns.  This  excitement  had  snch  an  effect,  that 
the  minister  failed  in  carrying  his  proposition :  but  if  the  people  triompbed 
on  tbis  occasion,  it  was  at  their  own  expense ;  for  as  government  waa  deprived 
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of  a  ref eMM  whioh  bore  eKdaiifdj  apan  iht  woalthier  pariof  tlia  oommoniiyt 
roooano  was  oeoessariljr  bad  to  a  oontiDiiaiioe  of  tbe  aMeised  taxes,  aad 
otber  modes,  wbiob  pressed  heavilj  upon  tbe  Inferior  classes  of  life. 

On  tbe  14tb  of  March,  lord  Liferpool  in  tbe  npi^r,  and  lord  CasUtreagb  in 
tbe  lover,  boase,  delivered  a  message  from  tbe  prince-regent,  stating,  (bat  bis 
consent  bad  been  given  to  a  marriage  between  tbe  princess  Cbarlotto  of 
Wales,  and  bis  serene  bigbness  prince  Leopold  George  Frederic  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  Saalfeld ;  and  recommending  tbat  a  suitable  provision  sboald  be 
made  for  tbem  on  tbe  occasion.  Accordingly,  a  vote  passed  tbe  boase  of 
commons,  fixing  tbe  establisbment  of  tbe  royal  conple  at  £dO,000  a  year, 
£10,000  of  wbicb  was  to  constitote  tbe  privy  purse  of  tbe  princess.  It  was 
fbrtber  stated,  (hat  if  tbe  prince  died  first,  tbe  widow  should  enjoy  the  full 
settlement ;  but  tbat  if  tbe  reverse  took  place,  the  income  of  tbe  prinoe,  on 
tbe  demise  of  bis  august  partner,  should  be  £60,000  a  year.  £60,000  was 
further  voted  as  an  outfit.  Tbe  marriage  was  solemnised  on  the  2d  of  May ; 
and  two  months  afterwards,  the  princess  Mary  was  led  to  tbe  altar  by  ber 
cousin,  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

Tbe  attention  of  parliament,  during  this  session,  was  chiefly  engaged  upon 
financial  subjects,  and  tbe  regulation  of  tbe  civil  list.  One  important  mea- 
sure now  carried  into  effect,  was  the  consoUdatioo  of  the  debts  and  revenues 
of  Ireland  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  in  cooformitv  to  that  article  of  tbe 
Union,  which  provided,  that  whenever  the  debt  of  the  former  should  be  to 
that  of  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen,  the  legislature  should 
interfere,  and  reduce  the  two  exchequers  into  one.  On  the  3d  of  July,  tbe 
parliamentary  session  ended  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the 
prince-regent  observed,  with  respect  to  the  distresses  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  cla85e8.  "  that  as  they  arose  from  temporary  causes,  be  trusted 
they  would  be  materially  relieved  by  the  progressive  improvement  of  public 
credit,  and  by  the  reduction  which  was  taking  place  in  the  burdens  of  tbe 
people." 

To  alleviate,  in  some  measure,  the  sufferings  which  the  labouring  part  of 
the  community  endured,  through  the  stagnation  of  trade,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  London,  at  the  end  of  July,  when  a  largp  subscription,  which  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  was  entered  into,  headed  by  Uio  royal  family,  tbe 
merchants,  and  the  Bank  of  England.  Another,  for  the  particular  relief  of 
tbe  weavers  of  Spital-fields,  was  soon  afterwards  formed,  and  produced  a 
sum  very  little  short  of  the  former.  But  while  the  benevolent  thus  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-creatures,  men  of  an 
opposite  character  exerted  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  aggravate  tbe 
misery,  by  collecting  mixed  crowds  of  people  together,  under  the  pretext  of 
consulting  upon  the  means  of  redressing  their  common  grievances,  and  peti- 
tioning government.  These  disorderly  assemblies,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
produced  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  some  places,  the  civil 
authority  being  insufficient  to  restore  order,  the  magistrates  were  under  tbe 
necessity  of  calling  in  military  aid,  by  which  means  some  of  the  ringleaders 
were  secured,  and  brought  to  condign  punishment.  In  London,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year,  things  began  to  assume  a  very  fearful  aspect  On  the  15th 
of  November,  a  meeting  convened  by  public  advertisement,  took  place  in 
Spa-fields,  where  one  Henry  Hunt,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Bristol 
and  otber  places,  as  a  political  orator,  harangued  the  populace  with  great 
vehemence,  on  their  supposed  wrongs,  attributing  all  the  privations  which 
they  endured  to  the  government.  A  petition-  to  &e  prince-regent  was  then 
brought  forward,  calling  upon  him  to  assemble  parliament  immediately ;  after 
which  the  people  dispersed,  without  doing,  at  tbat  time,  any  particular  mis- 
chief. On  the  Sd  of  December,  another  meeting  was  convoked  in  tbe  same 
place,  when  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  assembled ;  among  whom  were 
many  disbanded  seamen.  In  addition  to  Hunt,  a  young  apothecary,  named 
Watson,  harangued  the  populace^  from  a  waggon,  and,  at  the  end  of  bis 
spcAch,  descended,  calling  upon  his  hearers  to  follow  him ;  which  some  hundreds 
of  tbem  did,  without  knowing  whither  or  for  what  end.  Bending  their  course 
to  the  city,  they  increased  in  numbers  as  they  proceeded,  and  pursuing 
their  way  thiough  Smithfield  to  Snow-hill,  commenced  an  attack  upon  tbe  shop 
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•r  m  prnwoAA^  omt  81. 8«|Hilehre^0  cbwtk.  Wliii#  enployed  Id  owrji^g  o0 
ire*a|mfl,  a  tradesmui  who  happened  to  bo  pasnag,  f  eotared  to  loaioBatiate 
with  them  on  their  eonduol;  which  presompl^on  so  irritated  Watson  the 
leader,  that  he  levelled  a  pistol  at  him,  and  wooaded  him  se? erely.  After  this 
exploit,  the  rioters  directed  their  steps  to  the  Baolc,  hot  finding  the  galea 
•losed,  the  J  crossed  over  to  the  royal  exchange,  where  the  ionl-may«r  had  the 
precaution  to  shot  the  doors,  and  took  some  of  them  into  eostody.  Tlie  asain 
body,  howef  er,  hastened  forwards,  aod,  in  the  Minories,  plundered  tlie  ahope 
of  two  more  ronsmitlis,  fr6m  which  they  oarrled  off,  not  only  small  annsy  but 
two  brass  pieces  of  ordnance.  On  their  return  westward,  the  insurgents 
were  met  by  a  party  of  the  horsc-goards,  who  dispersed  them  without  resist* 
anoc.  One  of  the  most  active  of  these  desperate  characters  was  soon  after- 
wards tried  and  executed,  opposite  to  the  gunsmith's  shop  where  the  first 
outrage  was  coRimitted  ;  but  Watson,  though  a  reward  of  live  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  for  his  npprehension,  remained  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  tailor 
in  Somers-Town,  and,  at  the  end  of  about  twe  weeks,  got  off  to  Ameriea,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  qoaker. 

The  conduct  of  ministers  at  this  crisis,  Incurred,  aod  deservedly,  irery 
strong  animadversions ;  for  it  was  obviously  their  doty,  after  the  first  meet- 
ing, of  the  illegality  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  to  have  prevented  the 
second ;  or  if  not,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  some  measures  for  the  security 
of  the  metropolis,  instead  of  leaving  it,  as  they  did,  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  a  licentious  mob. 

Our  attention  is  now  called  to  scenes  of  a  different  desaription,  In  wliich 
British  valour  and  humanity  proved  eminently  conspicuous.  The  reduced 
condition  of  the  European  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  having  increased  the 
audacity  of  the  powers  of  Barbery  to  an  insufferable  degree,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  British  government  to  send  such  a  naval  force  thither  as  should  bring 
these  marauders  to  submission.  Admiral  lord  Exmouth  was  appointed  to 
command  this  squadron,  which,  at  the  end  of  March,  appeared  off  Algiers. 
Here  a  negotiation  was  immediately  entered  into  with  the  dey,  who  consented 
release  all  the  European  slaves  upon  certain  terms,  and  to  avoid  hostili- 
ties with  Sardinia  for  the  future.  Prom  thence  the  fleet  proceeded  to  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  at  both  which  placois  the  admiral  obtained  the  free  liberation  of 
the  Sardinian  captives,  and  the  total  abolition  of  slavery.  He  then  returned 
to  Algiers,  and  there  made  a  fresh  demand  of  the  dey,  that  he  should  concur 
with  the  other  states  in  putting  an  entire  end  to  slavery  in  his  dominions. 
The  dey  demurred  at  this  requisition,  and  proposed  a  delay  of  sis  months, 
till  he  should  receive  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  grand  signior  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  was  granted,  and  the  admiral  returned  to  England.  He  bad,  how- 
ever«  scarcely  left  the  African  coast,  when  the  barbarians  proceeded  to  acts 
of  outrage  on  the  Europeans,  particularly  at  Bona,  a  port  in  the  territory  of 
Algiers,  which  was  much  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  the  coral  fishery  ;  and 
where,  at  this  time,  above  two  hundred  vessels  lay  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag.  Here,  snch  of  the  Christians  as  happened  to  be  on  shore, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  about  four  thousand  Algerines,  who  murdered  sixty, 
and  threw  nine  hundred  in  irons,  with  threats  of  putting  them  also  to  death 
the  next  day.  By  the  spirited  interference  of  the  British  consul,  however, 
this  menace  was  not  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  pri- 
soners were  sent  on  board  their  respective  ships.  When  the  intelligence  of 
this  outrage  reached  England,  orders  were  instantly  given  for  the  return  of 
lord  Exmouth  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  a  Dutch 
and  Neapolitan  force.  As  the  dey  either  expected  an  attack,  or  was  apprised 
of  the  armament  by  some  of  his  agents,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  place 
into  a  strong  state  of  derence.  Accordingly,  about  forty  thousand  men  were 
brought  down  from  the  interior,  and  all  the  troops  were  called  in  from  distant 
garrisons ;  which  forces,  together  with  the  slaves,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
population,  were  employed  incessantly  in  erecting  batteries,  apd  fitting  up 
gun- boats  with  mortars. 

As  the  English  admiral  had  reason  to  foar  that  the  lifo  of  the  consul  was 
in  danger,  he  sent  forward  the  Prometheus,  captain  Dashwood,  to  bring  him 
and  his  fismily  away.    But  before  that  ship  arrived,  the  dey  had  thrown  the 
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obn9ol  Info  a  dnngeen,  and  be  now  made  tb*  boat's  erew  of  tbe  IHgale  pii wnera. 
Captain  Dashwood,  bowever,  waited  opon  the  dey  in  person,  and,  by  tiuit 
means,  succeeded  in  effeeting^  the  escape  of  the  eonsof  s  lady  and  dangphter  is 
disguise ;  but  the  other  child  was  left  to  be  broogbt  olF  in  a  bastoftt  by  the 
surgeon.  Unfortunately,  the  infant,  by  its  ery,  alarmed  the  gnards,  and 
the  surgeon,  with  bis  party,  became  oaptiTes.  The  dey,  bowerer,  sent  off  the 
child  to  tbe  ship  the  following  morning,  and,  as  this  was  a  solitary  instance 
of  his  bnmanity,  the  admiral  thought  it  worthy  of  record. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  lord  Exmoatb  sent  a  flag  of  trace  to  the  dey,  w{th 
tbe  demands  of  the  British  goTerament:  but,  as  no  answer  was  returned, 
the  ships  bore  up,  and  having  anchored  close  to  the  Mole,  eommeneed  a 
fqrious  cannonade,  which  was  as  warmly  returned,  for  above  six  bonrs,  when 
the  batteries  were  silenced,  and  all  the  vessels  in  tbe  harbour,  together  with 
the  arsenals  and  storehouses,  were  completely  destroyed.  Having  accom« 
plished  this  service,  the  st^uadron  warped  out  of  tbe  reach  of  the  burning 
magazines  and  shipping  till  the  next  morning,  when  the  dey,  dreading  a 
renewal  of  the  attack,  or  rather  compelled  by  bis  own  people,  assented  to 
the  propoicd  articles  of  peace,  which  were,  the  abolition  for  ever  of  Christian 
slavery ;  the  immediate  delivery  of  all  captives  in  bis  dominions ;  the  repay- 
ment of  such  monies  as  he  had  received  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  since 
tbe  beginning  of  the  year;  reparation  to  the  British  consul  for  all  his  losses; 
and  a  public  apology  to  the  same  officer  in  the  presence  of  the  eoort  Above 
one  thousand  Christians  were  emancipated  on  this  occasion,  and  conveyed  to 
their  native  shores  ;  besides  which,  near  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  that 
bad  been  obtained  by  tbe  dey  as  ransom  money,  were  sent  freely,  without 
deduction,  by  the  victors,  to  the  Neapolitan  and  Sardinian  governments,  from 
whom  tbe  same  had  been  originally  wrested.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  in 
this  bombardment  was  very  severe,  amounting,  in  killed  and  wounded,  to 
near  one  thousand  men,  but  that  of  the  Algerines  and  Turks  was  incalculable* 
The  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  instance,  exhibited  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  which  power,  about  the  same  time,  sent  a  fleet 
to  demand  of  Naples  ^se  millions  of  ducats,  as  a  compensation  for  property 
confiscated  six  years  before,  through  fraud  and  violence,  by  Murat.  The 
king,  however,  who  certainly  had  no  concern  in  the  acts  complained  of, 
spiritedly  refused,  and  made  such  an  appeal  to  the  (pretft  powers  of  Europe, 
that  tbe  Americans  thought  proper  to  lower  ibeir  tone,  and  to  be  content 
with  receiving  back  three  ships  which  Murat  had  seised. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes  took 
place  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  which  seemed  to  threaten  tbe  otter  extino- 
tion  of  the  white  population.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  into  parliament,  for 
a  registry  of  tbe  slaves  throughout  the  West  Indies,  led  these  infatuated  peo- 
ple into  a  belief  that  the  government  intended  to  set  them  free,  and  that  their 
masters  kept  them  in  bondage  by  force.  Under  this  impression,  on  the  night 
of  Easter-day,  the  slaves  rose  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  and  set  fire  to  the 
plantations.  Martial  law  was  immediately  proclaimed,  biit  order  was  not 
restored  till  several  of  the  insurgents  were  executed. 

CHAP.  C. 

Gkorge  III.  (continued.) — A.  D.  1817  to  1818. 

Parliament  met  on  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  and  one  of  tbe  first  objeota 
noticed  by  the  prince-regent  in  his  speech,  was  the  defalcation  of  the  reve- 
nue, which  was  attributed  to  temporary  causes  ;  but  without  specifying  any 
in  particular.  A  prominent  one  was,  the  repeal  of  the  property  tax,  tbe 
arrears  of  which,  compared  with  those  of  the  former  years,  amounted  to  neac 
three  millions.  In  allusion  to  tbe  domestic  state  of  tbe  kingdom,  his  royal 
highness  said,  **  Deeply  as  I  lament  the  pressure  of  these  evils  upon  thia 
country,  I  am  sensible  that  they  are  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  an  immediate 
remedy ;  but  whilst  I  observe,  with  peculiar  satisfaoHoa,  the  fortitude  with  which 
so  many  privations  have  been  borne,  and  tbe  active  benevolenoe  which  baa 
been  employed  to  mitigate  tbem,  1  am  persuaded  that  the  great  soaroes  of  o«v 
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natural  pfotperity  are  essentially  unimpaired :  and  I  entertain  a  conideBt 
eapectation,  that  the  native  energy  of  the  ooontry  will,  at  no  distant  petfodi 
sormoant  all  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  InvoWed.*' 

In  his  passage  to  the  house  of  lords,  the  prince  met  with  no  intermptioa 
from  the  popalaoe,  bat,  by  the  time  he  entered  the  park  at  his  return,  the  mob 
bad  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  and  symptoms  of  disaffection  became  Tery 
Tiolent  The  life-guards  were  assailed  with  mod,  and  the  glass  on  one  side 
of  the  royal  carriage  was  broken,  either  by  stones,  or,  as  was  supposed,  by 
bullets  shot  from  an  air-gun.  The  prince,  on  his  arrival  at  St  James's, 
despatched  the  duke  of  Montrose  to  eommunieate  the  particulars  of  the  out- 
rage to  lord  Sidmouth,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  in 
order  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  metropo- 
lis. His  lordship,  after  giving  the  necessary  orders  for  this  purpose,  returned 
to  the  house  of  peers,  where  the  duke  of  Montrose,  and  lord  James  Murray, 
who  were  in  the  state  carriage  with  the  prince,  underwent  an  examination ; 
after  which,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  lords,  desiring  a  conference  with 
the  commons.  The  result  of  this  was  a  joint  address  of  the  two  houses  to  the 
prince,  expressive  of  their  *'  abhorrence  and  indignation  at  the  outrage  oflfered 
to  his  royal  highness,  and  beseeching  htm  to  direct  immediate  pro<;eedtngs, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting,  and  bringing  to  justice,  the  guilty  persons.**  A 
reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offen- 
ders, but  though  one  individual  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  admitted  to 
bail,  none  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  assault  were  actually  discovered. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  lord  Sidmouth  in  the  upper,  and  lord  Castiereagh 
in  the  lower  house,  delivered  a  message  from  the  prince,  stating,  *'  Uiat  he 
had  ordered  various  papers  and  documents  to  be  laid  before  them,  containing 
information  of  certain  meetings,  practices,  and  combinations,  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  government  of  the  country,  and  to  overturn  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  our  laws  and  constitution.*' 

The  papers  being  referred  to  secret  committees,  produced  two  reports, 
both  agreeing  in  substance,  and  presenting  an  alarming  picture  of  the  pro- 
gress of  revolutionary  societies,  ostensibly  having  for  their  object  a  reform 
of  parliament,  but,  in  effect,  aiming  at  the  total  overthrow  of  all  existing 
establishments,  and  the  equal  division  of  property.  It  appeared  that  these 
societies,  which  were  very  widely  extended,  acted  under  the  influence  of  a 
committee  called  Conservative,  which  directed  the  operations  of  the  wbf^e. 
The  levelling  doctrines  of  these  renovators  were  systematically  and  indus- 
triously disseminated  amongst  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  labourers  of  all  descriptions.  They  were  inculcated  at 
frequent  meetings,  by  speakers  who  made  the  distresses  of  the  times  topics  of 
excitement  and  inflammation ;  and  they  were  circulated  with  incredible  acti- 
vity, in  cheap,  and  often  gratuitous  publications. 

So  completely  organized  was  this  system,  that  a  delegated  body  conceived 
the  project,  and  endeavoured  to  realize  the  means  of  raising  a  general  insur- 
rection. The  preliminary  step  to  this  object  was,  by  the  individual  exer- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee,  to  foment  the  discontents  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity.  The  next  was,  to  set  fire  to  the  barracks  in  the 
night,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  seize  or  destroy  the  bridges,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  Tower.  This  last  scheme,  however,  the  conspirators,  upon 
deliberation,  relinquished,  thinking  it  more  prudent  to  ascertain  previously 
what  force  they  could  muster,  for  which  purpose  it  was  agreed  to  convene 
a  public  meeting.  Spa-fields  was.  selected  as  the  most  eligible  spot;  and 
though  the  first  attempt  failed,  it  was  clear  that  the  same  designs  still  con- 
tinued to  be  prosecuted  with  confidence  of  success. 

In  the  country  there  was  a  widely  diffused  ramification  of  societies,  desig- 
nated Hampden  clubs,  holding  connexion  with  an  association  of  tho  same 
name  in  London.  The  communication  between  these  afliliated  bodies  was  car- 
ried on  by  delegates,  and  the  greatest  number  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  midland  counties.  The  members  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  the  lower  order  of  artisans,  who  looked  for  nothing 
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slMrt  of  a  refolatioD.  It  was  a  ani?ersal  practice  in  these  societies,  to 
leqaire  from  the  members  a  small  weekly  subscriptioo  for  the  support  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  parcbase  of  seditions  publications.  The  efleots 
were  sooh  as  mig^ht  naturally  be  expected  from  a  combination  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  insoboi^ination.  The  habits  and  manners  of  the  associators  wero 
ehanged,  they  already  calculated  upon  the  share  of  land  which  each  was  to 
possess ;  and  pointed  out  the  destruction  of  the  churches  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  their  success.  To  ensure  this,  preparations  were  in  progress 
in  several  places,  for  providing  arms;  and  the  demand  upon  gunsmiths 
exceeded  all  former  example. 

Upon  this  report,  ministers  deemed  themseWes  justified  in  proposing  to 
the  legislature,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act  till  the  Ist  of  July ;  a 
bill  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  seditious  meetings ;  another  for  the 
security  of  the  prince-regent ;  and  a  third  for  rendering  more  penal  the  seduc- 
tion of  soldiers  from  their  allegiance.  Though  these  measures  were  warmly 
contested,  and  gave  rise  to  very  animated  debates,  they  were  carried  through 
both  bouses  wi&  great  rapidity,  and  by  powerful  majorities. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  lord  Caslereagh  submitted  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, an  exposition  of  the  financial  state  of  the  eriipire,  in  which,  contrary  to 
the  old  mode  of  exhibiting  distinct  estimates,  he  gave  a  connected  view  of  the 
general  expenditure.  Upon  the  whole,  the  gross  saving  for  the  year,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  one,  amounted  to  six  millions  and  a  half.  But  the 
most  striking  feature  in  this  luminous  statement,  was  the  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  £50,000  a  year,  out  of  his  immediate  revenue,  by  the  prince-regent,  who, 
it  was  observed,  calculated  on  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  not'  by 
bis  personal  appearance,  but  by  securing  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  being 
determined  to  share  their  privations,  as  he  had  enjoyed  their  triumphs 
and  their  glory.  In  imitation  of  this  illustrious  example,  the  principal  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  also  resolved  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  the  public  emer- 
gencies. Nor  should  the  conduct  of  the  marquis  of  Camden  be  passed  over, 
who  gave  up  all  the  emoluments  of  his  tellership  in  the  exchequer,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation. 

At  the  end  of  April,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  forward  a 
plan,  which  passed  into  an  act,  for  the  issuing  of  one  million  and  a  half  in 
exchequer  bills  for  Great  Britain,  and  £250,000  for  Ireland,  to  be  applied  to 
the  completion  of  public  works,  fisheries,  and  other  purposes,  as  the  means 
of  employing  the  poor,  and  relieving  the  parishes. 

In  the  following  month,  Mr.  Grattan  introduced  his  annual  motion,  for  a 
committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  which 
produced  the  usual  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  But  though  the 
measure  was  ably  advocated  by  lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  it  was 
negatived  by  245  to  221.  In  the  upper  house,  a  similar  motion,  made  by  lord 
Donoughmore,  experienced  a  more  decided  opposition,  and  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  ninety  votes. 

On  the  90th  of  May,  Mr.  Charies  Abbot,  who  had  filled  the  chair  as  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons,  with  great  dignity  and  independence,  fifteen  years, 
resigned  his  situation  on  account  of  his  health  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Abbot  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Colchester,  and  the  house,  in  remuneration 
of  his  distinguished  services,  voted  him  a  pension  of  £4000  for  life,  with 
a  reversion  of  £3000  per  annum  for  his  eldest  son. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  a  message  was  communicated  to  both  houses,  with  the 
information  that  the  prince-regent  had  ordered  papers  to  be  laid  before  them, 
respecting  certain  affiliated  societies,  combined  for  seditious  and  treasona- 
able  purposes,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  secret  com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  the  examination  of  this  mass  of  documentary  evi- 
dence ;  and  from  their  reports,  it  appeared,  that  the  recent  measures  adopted 
by  parliament  had  only  altered  the  plans  of  the  disafiTected,  and  made  them 
more  cautious  in  their  proceedings.  A  general  rising,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  resolved  upon,  and  the  town  of  Nottingham  was  chosen  as  the  head- 
quarters, where  the  insurgents  were  to  assemble  in  small  parties,  armed,  ai 
they  could  make  it  convenient,  either  by  poiohase  or  foroo. 
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Upcm  Ibis  report,  «  proloBgation  of  Um  svspensioii  of  the  hmbems  coipvi 
act,  to  the  lit  of  March,  1818,  waa  moved  in  both  bousea,  and  oarrled,  afier 
long  and  animated  debatea ;  in  which  miniaters  were  aeverelj  oeoiiirod  for 
having  had  recoara e  to  the  ageooj  of  a  apy,  U>  gain  information  reapecting  the 
proiecta  of  the  conapiratora. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  an  affeoting  oircomatance  occnrred  in  the  bonse  of 
commooas  where  Mr.  Ponaonbj,  during  the  disooasion  of  the  navy  eatimatea, 
Cell  down  in  a  fit,  in  conaeqoence  of  which  an  adjoarnment  took  pftaoe,  and, 
waihin  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  died. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  lower,  and  lord  Gren- 
ville  in  the  upper  boose,  exposed  the  enormities  still  eommitted,  chiefly  by 
the  Portngoeae  and  Spaniaras,  in  the  proseoation  of  the  alave-trade ;  by  which 
means  the  abolition  of  that  traffic  on  the  part  of  the  British  nation  waa  ren^ 
dered  nugatory,  and  even  injurious,  to  the  unhappy  Africans.  An  address, 
therefore,  was  moved  by  both  houses  to  the  prinee-reg^nt,  recommending  ao 
effective  concert  with  the  great  powera  of  Europe  on  this  subject. 

On  the  12th  of  Jol^,  parliament  was  prorogued  with  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  his  royal  highness  said,  **  I  cannot  allow 
yon  to  separate,  without  reaommending  to  you,  that  upon  your  retorn  to  your 
several  counties,  you  should  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  defeat  all  attempts 
to  corrupt  and  mislead  the  lower  classes  of  the  community ;  and  that  yon 
should  lose  no  opportuity  of  incoloating  amongst  them,  that  spirit  of  coaoord 
and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  is  not  less  essential  to  their  happiaeas  aa 
individmls.  than  it  is  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom." 

The  propriety  of  this  advice  was  evinced  by  the  agitated  state  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  the  partial  efforts  made  in  various  places  to  eacite  commotions. 
As  early  as  February  some  persons  were  arrested  in  the  metropolis,  and 
committed  by  Uie  privy-council  to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  high- treason. 
At  the  beginning  of  June,  the  elder  Watson,  the  prineipal  of  this  band,  was 
brought  to  bis  trial,  separately,  in  the  court  of  king'a  beneh,  but,  through  a 
defect  of  evidence,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  pronounced ;  in  consequence  o# 
which,  the  other  prisoners  were  discharged. 

At  Manchester,  a  meeting  was  held  in  March,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
getting  up  a  petition  to  the  prince-regent ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  popu- 
lace should  proceed  to  London,  and  present  it  themselves.  The  magiatrates, 
however,  interfered,  and,  instead  of  suffering  the  body  to  march  as  was 
intended,  they  took  the  delegates  into  custody,  and  sent  them  up  to  the  secre- 
tary of  sute,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  recent  acts  for  the  conservation  of  order, 
caused  them  to  be  committed  to  prison.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  things 
wore  a  still  more  frightful  aspect,  and,  on  the  9tb  of  June,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  near  Nottingham,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  incipient 
rebellion.  The  rioters,  under  the  direction  of  one  Jeremiah  Brand  reth,  commonly 
called  ''the  Nottingham  Captain,"  marched  in  some  foroe,  and  compelled  the 
people,  wherever  they  came,  to  give  up  their  arms.  At  one  farm  they  met  with 
resistance,  on  which  Brand  reth  deliberately  shot  the  roan ;  which  act  he 
afterwards  pretended  to  justify  on  military  principles.  The  innnrgents,  bow- 
ever,  were  soon  subdued;  but  though  thirty-five  of  them  were  brought 
to  trial  at  Derby,  only  three  of  the  ringleaders  suffered  the  judgment  they 
deserved. 

Among  the  other  domestic  incidents  of  the  year,  may  be  noticed  the  com- 
pletion of  that  magnificent  strncture,  which,  in  commemoration  of  the  most 
splendid  event  of  the  period  of  its  erectioni  was  designated  the  Waterloo 
Bridge.  The  18th  of  June,  on  which  the  great  battle  occurred,  being  selected 
for  the  ceremonial,  the  prince-regent,  and  other  illustrioas  personages,  went 
from  Whitehall  in  barges,  through  the  centre  arch,  after  which  they  formed  a 
grand  cavalcade,  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and,  having  paased  mrer  the  bridge,  lo 
the  Middlesex  side,  took  water  again,  and  returned  as  before.  During  the  pro- 
cession, there  was  a  discharge  of  two  hundred  and  two  gtias,  being  the  num- 
ber of  cannon  captured  in  the  great  victory  which  gave  peace  to  Europe. 

^  Another  incident,  of  a  less  splendid  nature,  that  engaged  momentary  atten- 
tion during  this  summer,  waa  theretam  of  lord  Amherst  to  Portsmoat]i,.on 
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tlie  17th  of  Aagast,  from  aa  nnfruitfal  and  very  mortifj^ing  embassy  to  China. 
This  was  the  setond  mission  to  that  country  in  the  course  of  the  present  reign, 
rhe  first  was  condncted  in  1793,  by  earl  Macartney,  who,  at  least,  supported 
fhe  dignity  of  the  crown  which  he  represented,  in  a  becoming  manner,  and 
did  something  for  science,  by  penetrating  through  a  considerable  part  of  that 
great  country.  But  the  minister  who  was  next  despatched  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  friendly  and  commercial  connexion  witli  the  Chinese  government, 
gave  umbrage  to  that  jealous  power  iat  his  first  arrival,  and,  in  consequence 
was  dismissed  in  so  very  oncourteous  a  manner,  that  it  is  not  likely  any 
more  diplomatic  visits  will  ever  be  paid  by  British  noblemen  to  the  head  of 
the  celestial  empire.  « 

Whatever  might  be  the  mortification  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  this 
unfortunate  mission,  the  sense  of  it  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the  consterna- 
tion occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  This  sud- 
den and  fearful  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  occurred  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, almost  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  a  still-born  child.  Never,  per- 
haps, was  a  calamity  of  this  i^ore  so  deeply  felt,  and  certainly  none  was 
ever  more  generally  lamented,  than  this  sudden  dissolution  of  a  princess 
whose  marriage  had  so  lately  excited  universal  pleasure,  and  whose  conduct 
in  that  state  had  given  no  less  satisfaction.  On  the  19tb,  the  obsequies  took 
place  in  the  royal  dormitory  at  Windsor ;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced 
by  this  melancholy  event,  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  family  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  nearest  relations. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1818,  the  British  parliament  was  opened  by  com- 
mission, when  the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  speech  delivered  to  the  two  houses, 
observed,  in  regard  to  the  recent  calamity,  that,  "  under  the  awful  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  it  was  a  soothing  consolation  to  the  prince-regent's  heart, 
to  receive  from  all  descriptions  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the  most  cordial 
assurances,  both  of  the  just  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  of 
their  sympathy  with  his  parental  sorrow :  and,  that  amidst  his  own  sufferings, 
bis  royal  highness  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  effect  which  this  sad  event 
must  have  on  the  interests  and  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom." 

The  first  object  to  which  the  attention  of  parliament  was  directed,  was  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act,  which  was  followed  by 
a  report  in  each  house  from  a  committee  of  secrecy,  appointed  to  consider  tho 
state  of  the  country.  After  taking  a  review  of  the  disturbances  that  had  arisen, 
and  pointed  out  the  causes  of  them,  the  committees  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  and  an  entire  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
government.  Upon  these  reports  were  founded  bills,  indemnifying  all  who 
bad  been  concerned  in  the  arrest  or  detention  of  persons  suspected  of  trea- 
sonable practices.  These  bills,  though  strenuously  opposed,  were  carried  by 
large  majoritiea. 

Another  subject  which  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  this 
session,  was  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  when,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  grant  of  one  million  was  made  for 
the  building  of  new  churches.  In  addition  to  this  parliamentary  bounty, 
a  large  subscription  was  entered  into  by  public-spirited  individuals,  for  the 
same  laudable  object. 

The  projected  marriages  of  the  dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridge,  to 
the  princesses  of  Saxe  Meiningen,  Saxe  Leinengen,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  pro- 
duced a  motion  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  an  additional  grant  of  £10,000  a 
year  to  the  first  of  the  royal  personages,  and  £6000  a  year  to  each  of  the  other 
two ;  as  also  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The  first  proposition  was  jiegativcd, 
and  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  his  brothers ;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  royal  highness  refused  the  modified  grant  altoge- 
ther. The  proposal  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  also  rejected,  but  bis 
duchess  was  included  in  the  reversionary  provision  of  £6000  a  year,  as  settled 
on  the  intended  consorts  of  the  royal  dukes.  The  spirited  princess,  however, 
as  soon  as  she  was  made  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  the  house,  refused 
to  accept  of  what  had  been  denied  to  her  husband,  whose  interest  she  regarded 
as  her  own. 

Another  royal  marriage,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  was  that  of  the  prin- 
29.  .  4T 
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eefi  EUnbdli,  Ua  mitfesty's  third  daocbter,  to  the  heraditanr  priaoe  of  HetM 
Hombeiy ;  hot  minUtors  made  no  appueatioii  to  pariiameDt  for  a  grmnt  to  her 
royal  highnesf ,  who  soon  afterwards  qaitted  the  kingdoni  to  reside  abroad. 

In  the  coarse  of  this  session,  a  treaty  which  had  been  oonclnded  between 
Borland  and  Spain,  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  slaYC-trade,  was  laid 
before  the  hoase  of  eommons.  This  cotenant  stipnlatod,  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  tiiat  the  African  trade  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  shoald  cease  on  the 
aoth  of  May,  1820 ;  while  England  consented  \o  pay  Ferdinand  the  sum  of 
£400,000,  as  a  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  by  his  snbjects,  in  con- 
aeqnenee  of  captures  made  prewioos  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  10th  of  Jane,  the  prince-regent  in  person  closed  the  session,  and 
immediately  aften^rds  paruament  was  dissolved. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allied  powers 
assembled  at  Aix-larChapelle,  where  It  was  settled  that  all  the  foreign  troops 
shoald  cf  acaate  the  French  territory,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  same 
month. 

Bat  while  Europe  was  thos  reposing  in  tranquillity,  the  East  Indies  exhi- 
bited new  scenes  of  warfare.  An  armed  banditti,  named  Pindarrees,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  disbanded  soldiers  of  different  tribes,  having  committed 
depredations  within  the  dominions  of  the  company,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  send  a  force  against  them ;  but  while  the  troops  were  thus  engaged,  the 
Mahrattas  rendered  assistance  to  the  marauders,  and  the  peishwa,  aa  well  as 
the  r^jah  of  Berar,  and  the  chieftain  Holkar,  ventured  to  appear  in  open  hos- 
tility to  the  British  government  The  peishwa,  however,  was  soon  reduced, 
and  deprived  both  of  his  capital  and  sovereignty ;  the  rajah  was  glad  to 
make  peace  with  the  loss  of  part  of  his  dominions ;  Holkar,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  submitted  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  conquerors ; 
and  the  Pindarrees  having  sustoined  several  defeats,  and  been  driven  from 
every  lurking-place,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  predatory  courses, 
and  settle  in  the  districts  allotted  them  for  the  purposes  of  agricultare  and 
honest  labour. 

In  England,  the  year  closed  with  another  instance  of  royal  mortality,  in  the 
death  of  her  majesty,  queen  Charlotte,  at  Kew,  after  a  long  and  tedious 
illness,  on  the  7th  of  November ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  December^  her  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  which  her  august  consort,  now  unconscious 
of  his  loss,  had  caused  to  be  erected  for  his  family,  at  Windsor. 

The  character  of  this  excellent  woman,  who,  for  the  space  of  near  sixty 
years,  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  English  court  by  her  virtue,  and  edified 
the  whole  nation  by  her  example,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  She 
was  devout  without  enthusiasm.  Her  piety  appeared  conspicuous  and  uni- 
form through  a  long  life  of  great  splendour,  but  many  trials ;  in  all  of  which 
she  so  conducted  herself,  as  to  disarm  the  fnalidous  by  her  prodence,  and 
confound  the  slanderer  by  her  parity. 

CHAP.  CI. 

Gborgb  III.  (concluded.)— A.  D.  1819  to  1820. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1819,  the  new  parliament  assembled  for  preparatory 
business ;  when  the  right  honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton  was  anani- 
monsly  re-elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  On  the  21st,  the  session 
was  opened  in  due  form,  by  commission,  and  the  chancellor,  on  behalf  of  the 
pnnce-regent,  delivered  a  speech,  of  which  the  principal  points  were,  the 
oongress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  the  reduction  of  the  naval  and  military  establish- 
menta ;  the  successes  of  the  British  arms  in  the  East ;  the  conclusion  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  America ;  and  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country. 

The  usual  addresses  were  then  moved  and  carried,  with  little  remark,  and 
no  opposition. 

One  of  the  first  measures  that  came  under  discussion  in  the  commons,  was 
the  settlement  of  the  royal  household ;  and  the  proposition  to  place  the  duke 
of  York,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year.  In  the  immediate  charge  of  the  king's 
pesson.    This  resolatioa  was  strenuously  contested  in  ite  progress  throogh 
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bofli  booses ;  and  after  moTinp,  ineffectaally,  fbat  the  allowance  shoold  be 
taken  from  the  priyj  porse,  an  amendment  was  proposed,  tbongb  with  no 
better  sneoess,  to  redoce  the  fsnnt  to  £6000  a  year.  Bnt  while  ministers  felt 
it  their  dntj  to  keep  the  private  fortune  of  the  king  antooehed,  upon  oon- 
stitational  and  lefi^al  grounds ;  they  spontaneously  lowered  the  expenditure 
of  the  Windsor  estabhshment,  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
n  year. 

Among  the  legislative  proceedings  of  a  more  {general  nature,  one  of  the 
principal  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  investigate  that  part  of  the 
criminal  code  which  relates  to  the  punishment  of  death.  The  subject  had 
been  brought  forward  in  the  former  parliament  by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  on 
whose  death  it  was  taken  up  by  sir  James  Mackintosh,  who,  on  the  Istfof 
March,  carried  his  motion,  for  a  committee,  in  opposition  to  ministers,  who 
endeavoured  to  defeat  it,  by  moving  for  an  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
gaols,  and  other  places  of  confinement,  but  without  anv  de6nite  object  The 
aense  of  the  house,  however,  went  strongly  on  the  other  side,  and,  in  aid  of 
it,  some  petitions  were  offered,  particularly  one  from  the  Quakers,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  As  yet,  indeed,  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  towards  the  expurgation  of  the  statute  book  in  this  respect;  nor^ 
perhaps,  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  determine  what  should  be  abrogated,  or 
what  ameliorated,  in  a  country  where  the  crown  may  soften  the  rigour  of 
jnstice,  but  cannot  punish  the  most  atrocious  criminal. 

A  committee  of  secrecy  having  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  affaira 
of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Peel,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  made  a  special  report  on 
the  5th  of  April,  and,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to 
restrain  that  establishment  from  issuing  gold  for  notes  under  t^ve  pounds* 
A  large  coinage  had  lately  taken  place  in  France,  three-fourths  of  the  bul* 
lion  for  which,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  had  been  deriiied  from  England. 
Besides,  it  was  evident  that  whenever  the  period  shoold  arrive  for  the  removal 
of  the  restrictions,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Bank  to  be  possessed  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bullion,  to  answer  any  exigency.  For  these  reasons 
the  bill  was  brought  in,  and  carried  through  both  houses  with  great  rapidity. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  very  luminous  speech,  urged  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Catholic  claims,  which  motion  was  so  powerfully  supported 
in  a  very  fnll  house,  that  it  was  lost  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  the  numbers 
being,  for  the  proposed  committee,  241,  and  against  k,  243. 

After  what  had  been  advanced  on  the  highest  authority,  respecting  tho 
reduction  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  of  the  improved  state  of  the  coun- 
try, the  people  naturally  felt  great  surprise  at  the  financial  scheme  produced 
towards  the  close  of  the  session,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  excheaoer.  Instead 
of  a  relief  from  existing  burdens,  they  were  now  required  to  bear  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  taxation  in  the  articles  of  malt,  British  spirits,  tobacco,  coffee, 
cocoa,  tea,  and  pepper,  making  in  all,  three  millions  ;  the  alleged  object  of 
which  was  stated  to  be,  the  providing  a  surplus  of  revenue  for  contingen- 
cies. To  effect  this  purpose,  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  a  loan  of 
twelve  millions;  and  it  was  proposed  also  to  apply  thirteen  millions  and  a 
balf  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  cover  the  exigencies  of  the  year.  The  plan,  in 
its  general  principle  and  particular  details,  was  vigorously  opposed ;  not- 
withstanding which,  the  whole  of  it,  with  scarcely  any  modifications,  passed 
through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

During  this  session  of  parliament,  new  powers  were  granted  to  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  for  the  encouragement  of  attempts  to  prosecnte  discoveries 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  One  of  the  first  measures  adopted  by  the  admiralty 
after  the  peace,  was,  the  employment  of  two  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Ross  and  lieutenant  Parry,  on  a  voyage  to  explore  Baffin's  bay,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  inlet  existed,  communicating  with  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Though  the  enterprise  failed  in  that  direction,  the  question  of  the 
north-western  passage  remained  undecided ;  and  as  circumstances  seemed  to 
hold  out  a  prospect  of  success  in  other  quarters,  government  was  induced  to 
offer  additional  rewards  by  way  of  stimulating  the  exertions  of  new  adventurers. 

Accordingly,  captain  Parry,  who  had  been  second  in  the  former  voyage, 
was  now  made  principal  commander  of  a  fresh  expedition,  which,  on  the  11th 
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of  May,  left  Bnglaod,  to  traverse  the  polar  seas.  This  enterprise  was  attended 
with  more  importaDt  results  than  the  former ;  and,  after  passing  the  Copper- 
mine River,  an  island  was  discovered,  to  which  the  name  of  Melville  was 
given.  Here  the  ships  wintered,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  following  sonimer, 
returned  home  safe. 

While  these  efforts  were  making  for  the  promotion  of  science,  the  internal 
state  of  the  kingdom  became  subject  to  disgraceful  convulsions.  At  the  end 
of  June,  a  meeting  was  held  near  Birmingham,  where  about  fifteen  thousand 
people  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  person  to  represent  them  in 
parliament,  with  the  title  of  Legislatorial  Attorney.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
sir  Charle3  Wolesley,  a  baronet  of  that  neighbourhood,  who  was  weak 
enough  to  c^ve  his  consent,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  attend  the  house  of 
commons  in  person,  and  demand  his  seat.  This  pledge,  however,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  redeeming,  by  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  to  answer  the 
serious  charge  of  sedition,  on  which  he  was  ultimately  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  At  the  same  time,  one  Harrison, 
1f^  dissenting  teacher,  received  the  like  judgment,  for  beiqg  an  active  partisan 
In  this  strange  procedure. 

Various  other  meetings  of  a  similar  character  took  place  in  the  mannfacf  oring 
districts ;  y  but  that  at  Manchester,  on  the  10th  of  August,  was  attended  with 
the  most  serious  consequences.  For  some  time  previous,  considerable  anxiety 
had  been  excited  in  the  public  mind ;  as  it  was  known  that  immense  prepara- 
tions were  making  by  the  political  reformers,  to  appear  in  great  force  at  the 
place  announced  for  the  rendezvous,  which  was  a  large  open  piece  of  ground, 
called  Peter's-field.  About  noon,  thetirst  body  arrived,  carr>ing  two  banners, 
with  the  inscriptions, "  Annual  Parliaments,"  **  Universal  sofTrage,"  and  **  No 
Corn  Laws."  Numerous  other  bands  followed  from  the  different  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  all  with  flags,  some  of  which  were  inscribed  "  Liberty  or 
Peath."  In  this  motley  assemblage  were  two  clubs  of  female  reformers,  who 
also  had  streamers,  one  of  which  bore  this  curious  motto :  '*Let  us  die  like 
men,  and  not  be  sofd  like  slaves."  Between  one  and  two  o'clock,  the  noted 
demagogue.  Hunt,  ascended  the  platform ;  but  his  harangue  was  interrupted 
by  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  who  rode  up  quickly  to  the  spot,  which  produced 
great  confusion,  and  many  attempted  to  run  away.  After  a  moment's  pause^ 
the  yeomanry  drew  their  swords,  and  took  Hunt,  with  his  companion  John- 
son, into  custody.  While  this  was  going  on,  some  of  the  cavalry  cut  at  the 
banners  with  tlieir  sabres,  which  occasioned  so  much  disorder,  that  four  per- 
sons were  killed,  and  forty-four  wounded.  On  surrounding  the  hustings,  a 
shower  of  brick-bats  and  paving-stones  was  hurled  at  the  yeomanry,  several 
of  whom  were  struck,  and  one  so  severely,  that  his  skull  was  fractured.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  several  persons  were  apprehended,  and  some  of 
them,  with  Hunt,  were  sent  off  to  Lancaster  Castle,  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
ing to  alter  the  laws  by  force  and  violence.  Their  trials  took  place  the  next 
assizes,  at  York  ;  when  Hunt  and  three  others  were  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  different  periods  of  imprisonment.  Hunt,  as  the  principal,  was 
ordered  to  be  confined  In  Ilchestcr  gaol  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
This  affair  excited  a  great  emotion  throughout  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
[  London,  where  a  counrt  of  common  council  was  held,  to  take  into  consideration 

the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  cavalry  of  Manchester ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  an  address  to  the  prince-regent,  calling  for  an  immediate  and 
effectual  inquiry  into  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed,  and  to  cause  the 
I  guilty  perpetrators  thereof  to  be  brought  to  signal  and  condign  punishment. 

Ii  In  reply  to  this  extraordinary  demand,  which  went  to  prejudge  and  con- 

j  demn  men  without  trial,  his  royal  highness  gave  the  remonstrants  a  digni- 

f  ^  fied  rebuke:  **  With  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  late  meeting  at 

I  '   Manchester,''  said  he, "  you  must  be  unacquainted ;  and  of  those  which  attended 

I  it,  you  appear  to  have  been  incorrectly  informed.    If,  however,  the  laws 

■  were  really  violated  on  that  occasion,  by  those  to  whom  it  immediately 

belonged  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  them,  the  tribunals  of  this  country  are 
open  to  afford  redress  ;  but  to  institute  an  extra-judicial  inquiry,  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  present,  would  bo  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the 
clearest  principles  of  public  justice." 
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Other  ineet{ng:s  for  reform  afterwards  ^ook  place  in  Yorkshire,  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  without  any  pnblic  commotion.  The  per* 
tnrbed  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  seeming  to  call  for  some  restrictive  mea- 
sures, parliament  was  convoked  at  an  earlier  period  than  nsoal,  and  the 
prince-regent,  in  his  passage  to  the  house,  as  well  as  in  his  return  from  it,  on 
the  23d  of  November,  was  grossly  insulted  by  the  populace. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  turned  wholly  npon  the  agitated  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  prevalence  of  seditious  doctrines,  which  had  led  to  proceed- 
ings incompatible  with  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  peaceful  habits  of  the 
industrious  part  of  the  community.  In  conclusion,  his  royal  highness  recom- 
mended to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the  adoption  of  vigorous  measures, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  repression  of  tumultuary 
assemblies. 

Accordibgly,  sundry  bills  were  brought  forward  by  ministers :  one  against 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,  who,  for  a 
second  offence,  were  rendered  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  transportation. 
The  second  was,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  dangerous  .tracts,  by  subject- 
ing them  to  a  stamp  duty.  By  a  third  act,  all  meetings  for  training  or  drilling 
persons  in  the  military  art,  without  legal  permission,  were  prohibited.  A 
fourth  bill  gave  authority  to  magistrates  to  seize  fire-arms  in  private  houses, 
npon  suspicion  that  the  same  were  kept  for  unlawful  purposes.  Another  sta- 
tute had  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  political  meetings,  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  control  of  the  magistrates  in  the  first  instance,  and  prohibiting  all  per- 
sons from  being  present,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  parish  where  Uie  same 
should  be  convoked. 

Such  were  the  additional  barriers  which  government  deemed  most  advisa- 
ble in  the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  proposed  measures,  however,  were  vehemently  attacked  in 
both  houses,  as  being  not  only  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  at  direct  variance  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  English  law  and  policy.  Notwithstanding  these  argu- 
ments, and  the  protests  which  accompanied  them,  ministers  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  the  obnoxious  bills,  which,  in  due  course, 
received  the  royal  assent. 

While  the  legislature  was  thus  employed  in  strengthening  the  state,  and 
checking  the  spirit  of  innovation,  the  public  mind  was  greatly  shocked  by 
the  death  of  his  majesty's  fourth  son,  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  at  Sidmouth, 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1820.  The  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  this  excellent 
prince,  was  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  consequence  of  a  cold  caught  by 
sitting  in  wet  boots  after  a  long  walk.  He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and 
left  by  his  duchess,  who  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  reigning  duke 
of  Saxe  Cobourg,  an  infant  child,  only  eight  months  old;  named  Alexandrina 
Victoria,  born  in  Kensington  palace,  May  24, 1819.  The  duke  of  Kent  bad 
gone  through  much  service,  especially  in  British  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Gibraltar,  of  which  last  fortress,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  governor. 
In  private  life,  his  virtues  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
him,  and  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  promotion  of  every  charitable 
design,  rendered  him  exceedingly  popular.  On  the  12th  of  February,  bis 
remains  were  deposited,  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  sorrowful  ceremony, 
in  the  family  vault  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Windsor. 

During  the  preparation  for  the  interment  of  this  estimable  branch  of  the 
royal  stock,  the  venerable  monarch  closed  his  mortal  course,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  liis  age,  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  reign.  But  this  event  could 
not  be  said  to  come  by  surprise  upon  the  public,  as  the  increasing  debility  of 
the  royal  patient  had  been  regularly  announced  by  the  bulletins  of  the  medi- 
cal attendants,  for  some  months  before  the  dissolution,  which  took  place  on 
tlie  evening  of  the  29th  of  January.  The  duke  of  York  was  present  at  the 
last  awful  moment,  and  in  his  arms,  the  aged  sovereign,  without  a  sigh  or  a 
struggle,  breathed  his  last.  On  the  ildth  of  the  following  month,  the  royal 
obsequies  were  performed  with  due  solemnity,  in  St.  George's  chapel,  at 
Windsor. 

Thus  terminated  a  reign,  equally  unexampled  in  the  English  annals  for  its 
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iearth  tnd  iti  TioitsitodM ;  bnt  the  last  nine  years  of  it,  ihoogli  mieonimoaly 
MlUant  and  i^lorioast  were  clouded  to  him  who  had  borne  so  distfngaielied  a 
|MUt  in  the  affairs  of  Borope ;  and  whose  firmness,  amidst  the  reToivtioaaiy 
tempest,  was  the  main  cause  of  that  triumph  which  he  had  not  the  bappiaeis 
to  enjoy. 

All  parties  hare  been  compelled  by  the  foroe  of  truth,  to  bear  testimooy 
to  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  late  kinjp.  The  Toioe  of  faction,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  depreciate  his  political  principles,  and  to  cast  obloouy  upon  his  puUio 
conduct  as  a  monarch,  never  once  dared  to  impeach  his  integrity,  to  call  ia 
question  the  uprightness  of  hu  motives,  or  to  throw  a  stigma  upon  his  pri- 
vate character* 

He  was  temperate  in  bis  mode  of  living ;  affable  to  persons  of  every  deserip* 
tion ;  indefatigable  in  business ;  and  patriotic  even  in  his  favourite  amuso- 
meats.  As  a  husband  and  parent,  he  set  an  illustrious  example  to  the  nation  ; 
and  his  attachment  to  the  great  interests  of  religion,  was  manifested  in  tlM 
discharge  of  every  duty,  whether  exclusively  appertaining  to  his  high  statioB, 
or  belonging  to  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  In  all  respects,  urbanity,  mode- 
ration, and  tenderness,  distinguished  his  government ;  and  when  he  made  a 
stand  against  innovations,  it  was  upon  such  grounds,  diat  those  persons  who 
were  most  affected  by  bis  scruples,  revered  the  monarch  for  his  sacred  regard 
to  the  conscientious  principles  which  influenced  his  conduct  Notwithstand- 
ing the  stupendous  shocks  and  changes,  which,  in  so  long  a  period,  Britain 
experienced,  the  prooft  are  upon  record,  and  the  eridence  is  every  where 
apparent,  that  she  never  stood  so  high  in  arts,  literature,  and  science,  or  in 
arms,  commerce,  and  honour,  as  in  Uie  reign  of  Gborob  the  Oood. 


CHAP.  CIV, 
Georob  IV.— a.  h.  1820  to  1821. 

As  sdon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  royal  demise  reached  London,  the  privy- 
council  met,  to  whom  his  maiestv  made  the  following  declaration : 

"  I  have  directed  that  you  should  be  assembled  here,  in  order  that  I  may  dis* 
charge  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to  you  the  death  of  the  king,  my  beloved 
father. 

«*  It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  express  the  state  of  my  feoKags 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion,  but  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  that 
the  severe  calamity  with  which  his  majesty  has  been  afflicted  for  so  many 
years,  has  never  effaced  from  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  the  impressions 
created  by  his  muiy  virtues ;  and  his  example  will,  I  am  persuaded,  Uve  for 
ever  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  country. 

**  Called  upon,  in  consequence  of  his  majesty's  indisposition,  to  exereue 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  on  his  behalf,  it  was  the  first  wish  of  mj  heart  to 
be  allowed  to  restore  into  his  hands  the  powers  vrith  which  I  was  intrusted. 
It  has  pleased  almighty  God  to  determine  otherwise ;  and  I  have  not  been 
insensible  to  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  administering,  In  my 
dear  father's  name,  the  goverament  of  this  realm. 

'*  The  support  which  I  have  received  from  parliament  and  the  country,  in 
times  the  most  eventful,  and  under  the  most  arduous  ciroomstanoes,  could 
alone  inspire  me  with  that  confidenoe  which  iny  present  situation  demands. 

**  The  experience  of  the  past,  will,  I  trust,  satisfy  all  classes  of  my  people, 
that  it  will  ever  be  my  most  anxious  endeavour  to  promote  iheir  prosperity 
and  happiness ;  to  maintain,  unimpaired,  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  o(F 
the  kingdom.". 

On  Monday,  the  31st,  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  his  majesty,  George  the 
Fourth,  took  place  frith  the  customary  formalities,  and  at  the  usual  places. 

The  next  public  measure  of  importaooe  was  a  communication  of  a  royal 
message  to  the  peers,  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  17th  of  Febcaaffy,  as 
fallows : 

'*  The  king  is  persuaded  that  the  house  of  lords  deeply  participates  la  the 
grief  and  affliction  of  his  majesty,  for  the  loss  which  his  majest^  and  the 
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nation  have  saatained,  by  the  lamentable  death  of  tbe  king,  bis  father.  TbU 
melancholy  event  imposing  upon  his  majesty  the  necessity  of  aammoning, 
within  a  limited  period,  a  new  parliament,  the  king  has  taken  into  considera* 
tion  the  present  state  of  public  business,  and  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be,  in 
all  respects,  most  oondacive  to  tbe  public  interest  and  oonYcnience,  to  call 
the  new  parliament  without  delay.  The  king,  therefore,  recommends  to  the 
house  of  lords,  to  concur  in  such  measures  as  may  be  found  indispensably 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  during  tbe  inter- 
val which  must  elapse  between  the  termination  of  the  present  session,  and 
the  opening  of  a  new  parliament" 

A  similar  message  was  brought  down  to  the  house  of  commons  by  lord 
CasUereagh,  and,  on  the  29th,  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

At  this  time  the  capital  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  object,  tbe  assassi* 
nation  of  tiie  whole  body  of  bis  msjesty's  ministers,  while  assembled,  on  the  23d, 
at  the  bouse  of  the  earl  of  Harrowby,  in  Mansfield-street.  Private  informa- 
tion of  the  design  being  received  by  the  civil  power,  Mr.  Birnie,  one  of  the  ma* 
gistrates  of  Bow-street,  with  twelve  of  tbe  patrol,  proceeded  about  eight  o'clock 
to  Cato-street,  in  tbe  Edgware-road,  where,  in  a  loft  over  some  coach-houses, 
the  conspirators  were  found  in  close  deliberation.  Tbe  only  approach  to 
this  den  was  by  a  ladder,  which  Ruthven  the  offioer  mounted  first,  followed 
by  the  others.  On  opening  the  door,  about  thirty  men  were  seen,  all  armed, 
or  engaged  in  preparing  themselves  for  hostile  operations.  On  the  tables  lay 
a  large  quantity  of  weapons  and  ammunition  of  various  kinds,  as  swords, 
bayonets,  pistols,  and  hand-grenades.  When  Ruthven  entered,  be  exclaimed, 
**  We  are  peaoe-oflicers !  Lay  down  your  arms."  A  scene  of  dreadful  confu- 
sion ensued ;  the  leader  of  the  confederates  advanced  with  a  drawn  sword  of 
unusual  length,  which  he  plunged  into  the  body  of  Smitbers,  the  officer,  who 
fell,  and  died  instantiy.  The  lights  were  now  extinguished,  and  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  some  of  the  officers  were  severely  wounded.  At 
this  moment,  captain  Fitzclarence,  with  a  detachment  of  the  guards,  arrived; 
when  one  of  tbe  ruffians  presented  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  but,  while  in  tho 
act  of  pulling  the  trigger,  sergeant  Legge  rushed  forward,  and  thereby  saved 
the  life  of  his  commanding  officer,  though  he  nearly  lost  his  own,  the  ball 
tearing  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  without  wounding 
bim.  In  the  darkness,  several  of  tbe  conspirators,  among  whom  was  Thistio- 
wood,  the  murderer  of  Smitbers,  escaped ;  but  nine  were  taken,  and  con- 
duct^ to  Bow-street,  under  a  strong  military  escort.  After  ondergoing  an 
examination,  the  banditti  were  placed  in  safe  custody,  till  a  further  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  this  horrible  affair. 

The  next  morning,  an  extraordinary  gasette  was  published,  offering  a 
reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  Thistiewood,  who 
was  taken  the  same  day,  by  Bishop  and  other  police  officers,  at  an  obscure 
boose  in  Moorfields.  Further  arrests  also  took  place,  and,  after  an  exami* 
nation  before  the  priv^-council,  Arthur  Thistiewood,  Richard  Brunt,  a  shoe- 
maker, William  Davidson,  a  mulatto,  and  cabinet-maker,  James  Ings,  a 
boteher,  James  Wilson,  a  carpenter,  Richard  Tidd,  a  boot-maker,  John  Har- 
rison, a  soldier,  and  John  Monument,  a  shoe-maker,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  high-treason ;  and  six  others  to  the  bouse  of  correction,  in  Gold- 
Bath  Fields. 

The  trials  began  on  tbe  17th  of  April,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  the  lord- 
chief-justice  Abbot,  when  Thistiewood,  Ings,  Brunt,  Tidd,  and  Davidson, 
were  all  found  guilty,  and  received  the  judgment  usual  in  cases  of  treason ; 
which  sentence  was  put  in  execution  on  the  2l8t,  amidst  an  immense  crowd 
of  spectators.  The  principal  witnesses  were  some  of  the  confederates,  who 
turned  king's  evidence ;  and  from  their  statement,  which  was  corroborated  in 
every  particular,  it  appeared,  that  these  desperadoes  having  obtained  infor- 
mation that  a  cabinet  dinner  was  about  to  be  given  by  lord  Harrowby,  formed 
tbe  resolution  of  going  thither  in  small  parties,  well  armed,  and,  on  obtaining 
entrance,  which,  at  such  a  time,  would  have  been  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
tbey  were  to  seiae  the  servants,  and,  in  the  confusion,  despatch  the  whole 
company.    While  this  marderoaa  business  was  going  on  there,  other  bands 
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of  conspirators  were  to  be  employed  in  setting  6re  to  the  barrnoks,  and 
witting^  snch  acts  of  outrage  throaghoat  the  metropolis,  as  wonid  be  oondacif  e 
to  a  general  rising. 

Alter  their  conviction,  the  unhappy  wretches  behaved  in  a  most  hardened 
manner,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  black,  died  without  the  least  compano* 
tion,  or  expression  of  religions  feeling. 

As,  about  the  same  time,  the  most  serious  riots  took  place  in  yarious  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  naturally  surmised  that  the  conspiracy  in  London  was 
eonnected  with  a  more  extensive  plan  of  operation;  but  of  this  no  positive 
evidence  appeared  in  the  investigation  of  the  case.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  for  the  trials  of  rioters  in  Scot- 
land, when  twenty-two  men  were  convicted  of  high-treason,  at  Stirling,  and 
others  at  Glasgow ;  but  only  three  out  of  the  whole  number  suffered  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  first  parliament  of  the  new  reig^  was  opened  by 
tiie  king  in  person,  who,  in  addressing  the  house  of  commons,  said,  **  The 
first  object  to  which  your  attention  will  be  directed,  is  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown.  I  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal,  my  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues ;  and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  declaring,  that,  so 
far  from  desiring  any  arrangement  which  might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  new 
burdens  upon  my  people,  or  even  might  diminish,  on  my  account,  the  amount 
of  the  reductions  incident  to  my  accession  to  the  throne,  I  can  have  no  wish, 
under  oircnmstanccs  like  the  present,  that  any  addition  whatever  should  be 
made  to  the  settlement  adopted  by  parliament  in  the  year  1816." 

The  remainder  of  the  royal  speech  was  chiefly  occupied  with  nol icing  the 
late  acts  of  insurrection,  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  loyal,  peaceable,  and  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, against  the  practices  of  turbulence  and  intimidation,  by  which  the 
pressure  of  that  distress  was  incalculably  aggravated. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  house  of  commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  consider  that  part  of  the  speech  which  related  to  the  civil  list,  when  three 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  granting  bis 
majesty  £865«000  on  account  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  second,  granting  £270,000 
for  England  alone ;  and  the  third,  for  carrying  the  proceeds  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  to  the  consolidated  fund.  These  resolutions  were  then  received 
without  oppposition ;  but,  in  the  further  discussions  of  the  subject,  two  pro- 
positions were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  lord  John  Russel ; 
one,  for  taking  from  the  crown  the  droits  of  the  admiralty,  and  other  revenues ; 
and  the  second,  for  the  abrogation  of  various  offices  in  the  royal  establish- 
ment. Both  motions,  however,  were  negatived ;  and  the  original  resolutions 
were  carried  into  effect 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  26th  of  May,  the  naeirquis  of  Lansdowne  moved 
for,  and  obtained,  the  appointment  of  a  select  eommittee,  to  inquire  into  the 
practicability  of  extending  our  foreign  trade,  by  taking  off  those  restrio 
tions  which  shackle  commerce,  and  injure  the  revenue.  About  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Sumner,  in  the  lower  house,  was  equally  successful,  in  moving  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  corn  laws.  The  division,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  this  motion,  proved  so  different  from  what  was  expected, 
that  ministers  contrived  to  neutralise  the  measure,  by  carrying  a  proposition 
which  restricted  the  committee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  appoint- 
ment of  no  effeot 

But  this  concern,  and  most  others,  soon  appeared  to  lose  all  interest  in  the 
pablie  mind,  which  became  agitated  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  at  St.  Omer's,  on  the  1st  of  June.  From  thence  she  despatched 
three  letters,  one  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  another  to  lord  Melville,  and  the 
third  to  the  duke  of  York.  The  first  contained  a  demand  that  a  palace  should 
\te  provided  for  her  residence ;  the  second,  that  a  royal  yacht  should  be  sent  to 
Calais  to  receive  her  on  board ;  and  the  third  was  ateere  protest  against  the 
loanner  in  which  she  had  been  treated.  That  ministers  were  alarmed  on  this 
occasion,  appeared  evident,  by  their  immediately  sendingover  lord  Hntchinson, 
with  a  proposal  of  fifty  thousand  a  year  to  her  majesty,  on  condition  that  she 
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•boold  neither  flait  England » nor  atsnme  the  tide  of  qaeen.  Mr.  Broagham, 
however,  contrived  to  get  the  start  of  the  ministerial  agent,  and,  ha? ing  had 
an  interview  with  her  majesty,  the  overture  of  lord  Hntchinson  was  rejected. 
The  queen  instantly  proceeded  to  Calais,  and,  on  the  sixth,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. As  soon  as  lus  majesty  was  apprized  of  this  untoward  event,  he  sent  a 
message  the  same  day  to  the  house  of  lords,  informing  them  that  he  was  im- 
pelled, by  what  had  nappened,  to  lay  before  them  certain  papers  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  while  abroad,  and  which  he  recommended  to  their 
immediate  consideration.  After  the  usual  address  for  this  commnnicaliOB, 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  moved  that  the  papers  should  be  referred  to  a  secret 
eommiltee  of  fifteen  lords,  to  examine  and  report  upon  them  as  they  might 
think  fit. 

A  similar  communication  being  made  to  the  lower  house,  was  met  by  a 
message  from  the  oneen,  who  complained  loudly  of  the  proceedings  that  had 
been  adopted,  particularly  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  the  refu- 
sal of  a  palace,  the  employment  of  secret  agents  to  pry  into  her  affairs,  and 
the  formation  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  examine  documents  privately  prepared, 
as  she  said,  by  her  adversaries. 

After  this  appeal  had  been  read,  lord  Castlereagh  entered  into  a  review  of 
the  case,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  papers  which  were  laid  on  the 
table  should  bo  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  to  consider  the  matter  thereof, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  house. 

This  motion  was  warmly  contested  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  entreated  the 
house  to  make  a  pause,  and  save  the  country  from  the  calamities  that  might 
otherwise  fall  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  adjournment  took  place, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  great  exertions 
were  made  to  prevent  a  disagreeable  exposure,  by  some  settlement  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties.  The  negotiation,  however,  though  protracted  from  the  8th 
to  the  22d  of  June,  had  an  unfavourable  result;  and,  on  that  day,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, who  was  actuated  by  the  most  laudable  desire  to  avert  an  inquiry, 
which  he  feared  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  morals,  moved  a  resolution, 
that,  "  when  such  advances  had  been  made  towards  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  the  present  unhappy  differences,  her  mtjesty,  by  forbearing  to  press 
the  adoption  of  any  farther  propositions,  would  entitle  herself  to  the  gratefol 
acknowledgments  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  spare  it  the  painful  neoes- 
sity  of  those  public  discussions,  which,  whatever  might  be  their  ultimale  result, 
could  hoi  but  be  distressing  to  her  majesty's  feelings,  disappointing  to  tiie 
hopes  of  parliament,  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.'^ 

This  resolution  being  carried,  a  deputation,  eonsuiting  of  the  mover,  Mn 
Stuart  Wortiey,  sir  Thomas  Ackland,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  waited  upon  bet 
majesty  with  it;  but  the  conciliatory  measure  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effeot,  for  the  royal  personage  concluded  a  long  and  laboured  answer,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  these  remarkable  words,  "As  an  accused 
and  injured  queen,  I  owe  It  to  the  king,  to  myself,  and  to  all  my  fellow  sub- 
jects, not  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege,  or  withdraw 
my  appeal  to  those  principles  of  public  justice,  which  are  alike  the  safeguard 
of  the  highest  and  the  humblest  IndividaaL" 

The  house  of  lords,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  committee, 
to  examine  the  documents  that  had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration ; 
but,  before  tiiey  proceeded  to  business,  the  queen  made  a  formal  protest 
against  a  secret  inquiry,  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  law. 
In  support  of  this,  counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar ;  but,  as  the  committee  could 
not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  judges,  the  investigation  was  suffered  to  go 
on,  and  a  report  was  made,  which  stated,  that  there  existed  such  charges 
against  the  queen,  as  called  for  a  legislative  proceeding. 

Upon  this,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  6th  of  July,  presented  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  to  deprive  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  his  Aajesty's  consort, 
of  the  title  of  c^ueen,  and  of  all  the  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemp- 
tions, appertaining  to  her  in  that  capacity ;  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elisabeth.  The 
ground  for  this  prooeediog  was  the  charge  of  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and 
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of  conspirators  were  to  be  employed  in  settiof^  lire  to  the  barracks,  and 
nittiDsf  sach  acts  of  outrage  throogboat  the  metropolis,  as  would  be  condacife 
to  a  geueral  rising. 

After  their  cooviction,  the  unhappy  wretches  behaved  in  a  most  hardened 
ananner,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  black,  died  without  the  least  componc^ 
Hon,  or  expression  of  religious  feeling. 

As,  about  the  same  time,  the  most  serious  riots  took  place  in  Tarioos  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  naturally  surmised  that  the  conspiracy  in  London  was 
eonnected  with  a  more  extensive  plan  of  operation;  but  of  this  no  positive 
evidence  appeared  in  the  investigation  of  the  case.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  for  the  trials  of  rioters  in  Scot- 
land, when  twenty-two  men  were  convicted  of  high-treason,  at  Stirling,  and 
others  at  Glasgow ;  but  only  three  out  of  the  whole  number  suffered  the  full 
penalty  of  the  law. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  first  parliament  of  the  new  reign  was  opened  by 
the  king  in  person,  who,  in  addressing  the  house  of  commons,  said,  "  The 
first  oMect  to  which  your  attention  will  be  directed,  is  the  provision  to  be 
made  ror  the  support  of  the  civil  government,  and  of  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown,  I  leave  entirely  at  your  disposal,  my  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues ;  and  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratiOcation  of  declaring,  that,  so 
far  from  desiring  any  arrangement  which  might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  new 
burdens  upon  my  people,  or  even  might  diminish,  on  my  account,  the  amount 
of  the  reductions  incident  to  my  accession  to  the  throne,  I  can  have  no  wish, 
under  circumstances  like  the  present,  that  any  addition  whatever  should  be 
made  to  Uie  settlement  adopted  by  parliament  in  the  year  1816.'' 

The  remainder  of  the  royal  speech  was  chiefly  occupied  with  noticing  the 
late  acts  of  insurrection,  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  loyal,  peaceable,  and  industrious  part  of  the  com- 
munity, against  the  practices  of  turbulence  and  intimidation,  by  which  the 
pressure  of  that  distress  was  incalculably  aggravated. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  the  house  of  commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  consider  that  part  of  the  speech  which  related  to  the  civil  list,  when  three 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  granting  his 
majesty  £865,000  on  account  of  Great  Britain ;  the  second,  granting  £270,000 
for  Bogland  alone ;  and  the  third,  for  carrying  the  proceeds  of  the  heredi- 
tary revenues  to  the  consolidated  fund.  These  resolutions  were  then  received 
without  oppposition ;  but,  in  the  further  discussions  of  the  subject,  two  pro- 
positions were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Brougham  and  lord  John  Russel ; 
one,  for  taking  from  the  crown  the  droits  of  the  admiralty,  and  other  revenues ; 
and  the  second,  for  the  abrogation  of  various  offices  in  the  royal  establish- 
ment. Both  motions,  however,  were  negatived ;  and  the  original  resolutions 
were  carried  into  effect 

In  the  house  of  lords.  On  the  5S6th  of  May,  the  misrquis  of  Lansdowne  moved 
for,  and  obtained,  the  appointment  of  a  select  eommittee,  to  inquire  into  the 
practicability  of  extending  our  foreign  trade,  by  taking  off  those  restrio 
tions  which  shackle  commerce,  and  injure  the  revenue.  About  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Sumner,  in  the  lower  house,  was  equally  successful,  in  moving  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  corn  laws.  The  division,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  this  motion,  proved  so  different  from  what  was  expected, 
that  ministers  contrived  to  neutralise  the  measure,  by  carrying  a  proposition 
which  restricted  the  committee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  its  appoint- 
ment of  no  effect. 

But  this  concern,  and  most  others,  soon  appeared  to  lose  all  interest  In  the 
poblie  mind,  which  became  agitated  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  queen  at  St.  Omer's,  on  the  1st  of  June.  From  thence  she  despatched 
three  letters,  one  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  another  to  lord  Melville,  and  the 
third  to  the  duke  of  York.  The  first  contained  a  demand  that  a  palace  should 
l)e  provided  for  her  residence;  the  second,  that  a  royal  yacht  should  be  sent  to 
Calais  to  receive  her  on  board ;  and  the  third  was  a  taiere  protest  against  the 
roanner  in  which  she  had  been  treated.  That  ministers  were  alarmed  on  this 
occasion,  appeared  evident,  by  their  immediately  sendingover  lord  Hntcbinsoo, 
with  a  proposal  of  fifty  thousand  a  year  to  her  majesty,  on  condition  that  she 
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•hoald  neither  ?isit  England^  nor  atsome  the  title  of  qoeeo.  Mr.  Broogbam, 
however,  contrived  to  get  the  start  of  the  ministerial  agent,  and,  having  had 
an  interview  with  her  majesty,  the  overture  of  lord  Hutchinson  was  rejected. 
The  queen  instantly  proceeded  to  Calais,  and,  on  the  sixth,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. As  soon  as  Ids  majesty  was  apprized  of  this  untoward  event,  he  sent  a 
message  the  same  day  to  the  house  of  lords,  infonming  them  that  he  was  im- 
pelled, by  what  had  happened,  to  lay  before  them  certain  papers  respeeting 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  while  abroad,  and  which  he  recommended  to  their 
immediate  consideration.  After  the  usual  address  for  this  communication, 
the  earl  of  Liverpool  moved  that  the  papers  should  be  referred  to  a  secret 
committee  of  fifteen  lords,  to  examine  and  report  upon  them  as  they  might 
think  fit. 

A  similar  communication  being  made  to  the  lower  house,  was  met  by  a 
a^asage  from  the  (^ueen,  who  complained  loudly  of  the  proceedings  that  had 
been  adopted,  particularly  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  the  refu- 
sal of  a  palace,  the  employment  of  secret  agents  to  pry  into  her  affairs,  and 
the  formation  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  examine  documents  privately  prepared, 
as  she  said,  by  her  adversaries. 

After  this  appeal  had  been  read,  lord  Castlereagh  entered  into  a  review  of 
the  case,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  papers  which  were  laid  on  the 
table  should  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  to  consider  the  matter  thereof, 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  house. 

This  motion  was  warmly  contested  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  entreated  the 
house  to  make  a  pause,  and  save  the  country  from  the  calamities  that  might 
otherwise  fall  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  adjournment  took  place, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  great  exertions 
were  made  to  prevent  a  disagreeable  exposure,  by  some  settlement  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties.  The  negotiation,  however,  though  protracted  from  the  8tb 
to  the  22d  of  June,  had  an  unfavourable  result;  and,  on  that  day,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, who  was  actuated  by  the  most  laudable  desire  to  avert  an  inquiry, 
which  he  feared  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  morals,  moved  a  resolution, 
that,  "  when  such  advances  had  been  made  towards  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment of  the  present  unhappy  differenees,  her  miyesty,  by  forbearing  to  press 
the  adoption  of  any  farther  propositions,  would  entitle  herself  to  the  gratefol 
acknowledgments  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  spare  it  the  painful  neeea- 
aity  of  those  public  discussions,  which,  whatever  might  be  their  ultimate  result, 
could  fiot  but  be  distressing  to  her  majesty's  feelings,  disappointing  to  the 
hopes  of  parliament,  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire." 

This  resolution  being  carried,  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  mover,  Mn 
Stuart  Wortley,  sir  Thomas  Ackland,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  waited  upon  hetf 
majesty  with  it;  but  the  conciliatory  measure  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  royal  personage  concluded  a  long  and  laboured  answer,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  these  remarkable  words,  *'  As  an  accused 
and  injured  queen,  I  owe  It  to  the  king,  to  myself,  and  to  all  my  fellow  sub- 
jects, not  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege,  or  withdraw 
my  appeal  to  those  principles  of  public  justice,  which  are  alike  the  safeguard 
of  the  highest  and  the  humblest  IndividaaL" 

The  house  of  lords,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  committee, 
to  examine  the  documents  that  had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration ; 
but,  before  they  proceeded  to  business,  the  queen  made  a  formal  protest 
against  a  secret  inquiry,  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  law. 
In  support  of  this,  counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar ;  but,  as  the  committee  could 
not  be  considered  in  the  light  of  judges,  the  investigation  was  suffered  to  go 
on,  and  a  report  was  made,  which  stated,  that  there  existed  such  charges 
against  the  queen,  as  called  for  a  legislative  proceeding. 

Upon  this,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  5th  of  July,  presented  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  to  deprive  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  his  Majesty's  consort, 
of  the  title  of  c^oeen,  and  of  all  the  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemp- 
tions, appertaining  to  her  in  that  capacity ;  and  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  between  his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Blisabeth.  The 
irround  for  this  proeeeding  was  the  charge  of  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and 
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adviteroiu  ioMrooari o  with  one  BaitoliMnflo  Bergam),  or  Pergaoiiy  a 
sertant  of  the  qaeen  in  Italy. 

The  bill  being  read  tbe  firit  time  as  a  natter  Jot  fonD«  applieatioa  waa  made 
en  behalf  of  the  aoooaed,  to  be  heard  bj  coonsel  in  that  stage  of  the  bosiaeas* 
which  was  refased,  as  also  was  another  demandy  of  tbe  list  of  witnesses  to  be 
prodaced  against  her.  On  the  10th,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  or,  in 
other  words,  tbe  commencement  of  the  ioTcstigation,  was  fixed  lor  the  17th 
of  August ;  and,  as  it  had  been  intended  to  oelebraie  the  coronation  on  the 
1st  of  the  same  month,  that  solemnitj  was  put  off  indefinitelj  by  prodamatiott. 

The  whole  eoontry,  bat  particnlarly  the  metropolis,  was  now  iimui  alarm- 
ing state  of  isnnent;  wbioh  increased  as  the  forei^  witnesses  aniVed,  some 
of  whom  were  exceedingly  ill  treated  on  their  landing. 

Tie  honse  of  lords  was  appropriately  fitted  op  for  the  trial,  eveiy  preeao- 
Hon  was  adopted  to  secnre  the  pnbllo  peace,  and  strong  barrieia  were  eredad 
In  the  Ticinity  to  keep  off  the  populace*  Two  days  premos  to  the  time 
fippointed  for  this  great  inquiry,  the  peers  met  to  make  tbe  preliminary 
arrangements,  and  to  attend  the  call  of  members.  Early  on  Thnrsdiqr*  the 
17tb,  the  ciyil  and  military  forces  were  collected,  to  preserre  order,  which 
was  the  more  necessary,  for  tbe  crowd  formed  one  compact  and  nnbrokeo 
mass,  extending  in  every  direction,  as  fhr  arthe  eye,  even  at  a  considerable 
etevalioo,  conid  possibly  reach.  A  little  after  nine  o'clock,  the  lords  began 
to  assemble,  and,  in  their  passage,  the  feelings  of  the  mob  were  very  stiongly 
expressed.  Tbe  arrival  of  the  qaeen  at  half  past  ten,  excited  a  general  emo- 
tion ;  and  her  entrance  into  the  house  of  lords  was  annonneed  by  an  universal 
shout  of  triomph  and  defiance.  Two  days  were  taken  up  principally  in  argu* 
ments?  and,  on  the  I9th,  tbe  attorney»general  opened  the  case  with  a  state- 
Bvnt  of  the  charges,  during  which  proceeding,  tbe  queen,  who  had  hitherto 
attended  regularly,  did  not  make  her  appearance.    On  tbe  21st,  the  attorney- 

general  concluded  his  recapitulation,  and  the  queen  again  came  to  the  honse, 
Qt,  on  the  production  of  tbe  first  witness,  named  Theodore  Bf  ajooohi,  who 
had  been  one  of  her  domestics  abroad,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, and  instantly  flew  out  of  the  house. 

The  testimony  of  this  man  shewed  that  manv  indecent  famaliaritiea  had 
passed  between  the  oueen  and  Bergami ;  but  it  ioll  short  of  proving  the  main 
charge  of  a  criminal  intercourse.  This  eridenee  was  followed  by  that  of  n 
more  respectable  and  decisive  witness,  the  master  and  owner  of  a  vessel,  in 
iridch  her  nuoesty  and  suite  went  to  the  coast  of  Syria.  In  that  voyage, 
leenes  occurred,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  had  a  most  susiMons 
appearance.  Yuious  persons,  totally  unconnected  with,  and  nnknovm  to,  each 
other,  gare  plain  narratives  of  similar  transactions  wblch  they  had  b^eld ; 
but  the  strongest  evidence  of  all  was  that  of  Barbara  Krautn,  the  ohamber- 
iudd  of  an  inn  at  Carlsrohe,  who  gave  her  testimony  in  a  manner  whicb  made 
a  powerfiil  impression  upon  the  house.  Hie  examination  of  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  continued  till  the  7th  of  September,  when  the  case  closed  on  thnt 
side,  with  a  summary  of  the  whole  evidence  by  the  solicitor-general.  An  ad- 
journment then  took  place  till  the  3d  of  October,  on  which  di^  Mr.  Brongliam 
entered  upon  the  defence,  followed  by  llr.  Williams,  who  called  a  number 
of  persons,  English  and  foreigners,  to  disprove  what  had  been  advanced  by 
the  witnesses  for  the  crown,  or  to  undervalue  the  credit  of  their  testisaony. 
Tho  defensive  evidence,  however,  was,  in  substance,  nakedly  negative ;  anid 
the  main  body  of  facts,  which  had  been  distinctly  stated,  and  positively  sworn 
to,  remained  untouched.  After  an  elaborate  speech  fimn  Mr.  Denman,  tbe 
attorney-general  replied,  in  a  reriew  of  the  whole  ease;  and  the  legal  pro- 
eeedlngs  having  dosed  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  hooee  ad|oorned  to  the 
td  of  the  following  month.  The  lord-ehancellor  gave  his  opinion  first  npes 
the  subject,  and,  at  considerable  length,  stated  his  reason  for  coming  to  the 
eonclusion  that  the  charge  of  an  adulterous  interoourse  had  been  abundantly 
proved.  In  this  judgment  tbe  dukes  of  Nortbomberlaod,  Newcastle,  Mont- 
rose, and  Atholf  the  earls  of  Llveipool,  Donoughmore,  lords  OrenviOe, 
Redesdale,  Lauderdale,  and  other  peers,  concurred;  while  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  the  didte  of  IMfotd,  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  earl  Grosvenor, 
and  lords-Srskine  «md  Rosslyn,  warmly  expsessud^thomselvesof  an  oppodle 
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offUoiL  Thflfe  were  oflier  peers  again,  who^tboagh  they  believed  tbe  qoeeil 
■nUtjTt  woold  not  give  a  vote  to  that  effect ;  becaose  the  poblic  voice  was  in 
ner  favoor.  Tbe  moUon  for  tbe  second  reading  was  carried,  on  tbe  9tb,  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-eight  votes,  and  tbe  day  following,  her  majesty  sent  m 
protest  to  the  lords,  in  which  she  complained  that  *'  her  prosecators  nad  pre- 
samed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  qaestion  between  ue  qaeen  and  thpn^ 
selves ;  that  peers  bad  given  their  Toices  against  her,  who  had  beard  the 
whole  evidence  for  the  charge,  and  absented  themselves  daring  her  defence ; 
and  that  others  had  come  to  tbe  discussion  from  the  secret  committee,  with 
minds  biassed  by  a  mass  of  slanders,  which  her  enemies  had  not  dared  to 
bring  forward  to  tbe  light."  Tbe  queen  concluded  this  singular  remonstranee 
with  the  following  awful  appeal,  **  She  now  most  deliberately,  and  before  Ood, 
asserts,  that  she  is  wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge ;  and 
she  waits,  with  unabated  confidence,  tbe  final  result  of  this  nnparidleled 
investigation." 

As  tbe  verdict  had  in  fact  been  pronounced  upon  tbe  substantial  matter 
of  charge,  such  a  defiance  would,  in  any  other  instance,  have  been  at  once 
TOted  a  contempt ;  and  in  that  view  it  was  regarded  by  some  of  the  peers^ 
whose  honour  was  directly  attacked  in  the  protest.  The  result,  however, 
shews  the  amazing  influence  of  public  opinion  over  the  national  counsels ;  for 
tbe  highest  court  in  the  kingdom,  whose  judicial  proceedings  were  here  directly 
impugned  by  tbe  party  accused,  did  not  venture  to  resent  the  attack,  or  vote 
it  a  breach  of  privilege.  What  followed  was  not  less  extraordinary,  for 
when  tbe  bill  came  to  be  discussed  in  its  details,  there  was  a  division  respect- 
ing the  clause  for  a  divorce,  which  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  bishops,  on 
religious  grounds,  as  they  alleged :  though,  where  adultery  is  once  dearly 
proved,  it  should  seem  that,  by  the  divine  law,  the  separation  becomes  a 
neeessarr  conseqnenee.  To  scruples  of  conscience,  great  deference  is  always 
due,  yet  in  tbe  present  instance,  it  is  wonderful  how  thev,  who  could  bring 
themselves  to  vote  tbe  queen  guilty,  should  have  entertained  anv  doubt  on 
Ae  subject  of  punishment,  when  the  very  code  by  which  they  professed  to  be 
guided,  bad  made  tbe  judgment  clear  and  peremptory.  As  many  of  Uie  tem- 
poral lords  concurred  with  the  spiritual  in  objecting  to  the  divorce,  wliile 
they  admitted  that  the  crime  was  proved,  the  ultimate  majority  was  redneed 
to  nine  votes  only. 

On  this  conflict  of  sentiment,  not  npon  the  merits  of  tbe  question,  but  tiie 
measure  of  visiting  it,  government  felt  indignant;  and  tbe  prime-minister,  after 
declaring  that,  bad  the  majority  remained  steady,  without  any  vacillation  or 
defection,  tbe  bill  should  have  been  transmitted  to  tbe  other  bouse  of  parlia- 
ibent,  threw  it  up,  by  postponing  the  third  reading  to  that  day  six  months. 

This  unaccountable  termination  of  the  trial  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph, 
and  even  regarded  as  an  aequittal ;  though  nothing  could  be  more  evident, 
than  that  tbe  abandonment  of  the  bill,  after  it  bad  been  carried  by  no  trifling 
nmnber  of  votes,  amidst  a  great  political  contention,  was  a  mere  matter  of 
pnidenee  and  expediency.  The  victory,  therefore,  however  great  It  might  be 
as  a  party  question,  was  not  one  in  which  tbe  friends  of  virtue  could  rejoice, 
without  a  heavy  abatement,  and  feelings  of  painful  regret. 

While  this  momentous  inquiry  was  going  on,  tbe  royal  family  sustained  a 
loss  in  tbe  death  of  the  truly  amiable  duchess  of  York ;  who  died,  after  a  long 
illness,  at  Oatlands,  on  the  6th  of  August,  and,  agreeably  to  her  own  desire, 
was  buried  privately  in  the  parish  church  adjoining. 

On  the  S3d  of  November,  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 

CHAP.  cm. 

Oborgb  IY.— a.  d.  1820  to  1821. 

While  Great  Britain  was  agitated  by  a  subject  of  domestic  interest,  other 
countries  were  in  a  state  of  political  ferment,  which  gave  indications  of  new 
revolutions.  Spain  exblliited  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  reform,  that  seemed  to 
augur  a  speedy  and  beneficial  change  of  her  whole  internal  system ;  particu- 
kuSy  when  the  king  met  the  cortes  in  pwson,  and  swore  to  abide  by  the  consti* 
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totioii.    Portagal  canght  the  same  flame,  and  the  IntarreotioD,  tiioagli 
tarjr,  teriDinated  withoat  bloodshed,  in  the  oonYOcatioQ  of  a  national 
meat,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regenojr  daring  the  absence  of  the  king,  who 
was  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

In  the  mean  time,  Naples  became  the  seat  of  disorder,  and  the  whole  mili- 
tary force  of  the  l^ingdom  brolce  oot  into  open  mutiny ;  demanding  a  free 
constitution,  and  a  representatiTC  government.  After  some  consultation,  and 
a  few  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce  the  insorgents  to  their  duty,  the  condi- 
tions were  assented  to,  the  Spanish  constitution  was  proclaimed,  and  the  king, 
with  the  heir  apparent,  took  an  oath  to  observe  it  iuTiolably.  But  though  thos 
far  every  thing  had  an  auspicious  appearance,  the  aspeot  of  affairs  soon 
altered,  and  assumed  the  frightful  and  ferocious  features  which  disfigured 
the  early  stages  of  the  French  revolution.  On  the  very  day  that  the  eonsti- 
tntion  was  ratified  at  Naples,  some  of  the  refractory  regiments  broke  oat 
into  a  fresh  mutiny,  and  endeavoured  to  leave  the  city,  to  occupy  posts  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  attempt  to  reduce  them  brought  on  a  oonflict,  and  the 
streets  of  Naples  presented  the  appearance  of  a  field  of  battle.  The  insur- 
gents were  at  last  overcome ;  but  from  this  time  the  whole  kingdom  was  in 
a  state  of  agitation ;  and  in  Sicily,  a  great  portion  of  the  population  rose  in 
arms,  to  shake  off  their  dependence  on  the  Neapolitan  government. 

Order  was  at  length  restored,  but  not  without  bloodshed ;  and  several  of 
the  principal  nobility  lost  their  lives  in  the  contest.  These  convulsions,  with 
the  known  fact  that  a  society,  called  Carbonari,  had  been  organised,  and 
branched  out  through  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  similar  movements,  in  order  to  overthrow  all  monarchical  govern- 
ments, indaoed  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  assemble  a  strong  force  on  the  aide  of 
ItaJy,  to  keep  down  the  rising  spirit  of  innovation.  A  congress  was  also  held, 
first  at  Troppan  in  Silesia,  and  next  at  Laybach,  where  the  two  emperors,  and 
several  ambassadors  from  the  other  allied  powers,  assembled  to  consult  upon  the 
proper  measures  to  be  adopted  in  this  critical  situ  ation  of  affairs.  At  Troppao, 
the  sovereigns  caused  a  declaration  to  be  issued,  in  which  they  declared  that 
the  same  principles  that  united  the  great  powers  of  the  continent,  to  deliver  the 
world  from  the  military  despotism  of  an  individual  who  had  risen  out  of  one 
revolntiouy  impelled  them  to  act  with  equal  force  against  the  new  revolutionary 
power  whioh  bad  just  developed  itself.  They  concluded,  however,  with  say- 
ing, that  they  had  no  view  to  conqaest,  nor  intended  to  violate  the  indepen- 
dence of  otiier  states.  They  desired  only  to  maintain  tranquillity,  to  pro- 
tect Europe  from  the  scourge  of  new  revolotionSy  and  to  prevent  them  as  far 
as  possible. 

Hither  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  invited ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  he  foand 
that  it  was  the  fixed  resolution  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  not  to  suffer  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  new  order  of  things  at  Naples,  and  that  the  parliament 
there  most  be  either  dissolved  by  his  authority  or  the  force  of  arms.  This 
declaration  was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  it  produced  such  a  violent 
emotion  among  the  Neapolitan  legislators,  that,  without  duly  estimatinr  their 
■trength,  they  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  Upon  this,  the 
imperial  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  kingdom,  and,  afrer 
defeating  the  patriotic  general  Pepe,  at  Rieti,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1821, 
concluded  a  convention  at  Capua,  by  which  the  old  order  of  things  was 
restored,  and  the  king  resumed  his  authority.  - 

On  the  23d  of  January,  the  British  parliament  was  opened  by  the  king  in 
person,  who  began  his  speech  with  noticing  the  recent  oocnrrenees  in  Italy, 
and  expressing  the  '*  resolution  which  he  had  formed,  of  making  it  his  great 
object  to  secure  the  continuance  of  peace."  Another  feature  of  the  royal 
speech,  was  the  recommendation  of  a  provision  for  the  queen,  and  the  whole 
concluded  with  urging  **  the  necessity  of  promoting  and  maintaining  a  due 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  instilling  into  all  classes  a  respect  for  lawful 
authority,  and  the  established  constitutions  of  the  country.*' 

The  speech  passed  off  withoat  much  discussion,  nor  did  the  address  meet 
with  any  opposition ;  and  though  some  .lords  glanced  slightly  at  the  conduct 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  towards  Naples,  ministers  thought  it  prudent  to 
observe  a  strict  silence  on  the  subject.    In  both  houses^  considerable  debates 
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>  took  iilace,  respeoting  the  oniiflsloo  of  the  queen's  name  in  the  litargy.    Many 

>  members  contended  strenuously,  that,  by  the  common  and  statute  law,  the 
r'  aneen-consort  bad  rights  and  privileges  independent  of  the  king ;  of  which 

tnat  of  having  her  name  inserted  in  the  public  formulary  of  worship,  was 

-  one.    For  this  last  assertion,  the  act  of  uniformity  was  cited ;  but  when 

'  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  statute  in  question  is  of  a  general  nature, 

^  without  any  specific  regulation.    The  agitation  of  the  question,  however,  had 

^  the  effect  of  producing  a  vast  number  of  petitions  to  parliament,  in  behalf  of 

'  the  queen's  claims ;  notwithstanding  which,  ministers  stood  firmer  in  this 

point  than  they  did  in  the  recent  business,  and  when  the  alleged  right  came 

to  be  embodied  in  a  positive  motion,  before  the  house  of  commons,  it  was 

rejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  the  house  should  go 
into  a  committee,  on  that  part  of  the  king's  speech  which  recommended  a  pro- 
vision for  the  queen.  Mr.  Brougham  then  read  a  message  from  her  majesty, 
in  which  she  declared  that  she  would  accept  of  no  provision,  until  her  name 
sbould  be  inserted  in  the  liturgy.  Upon  this,  the  minister  coolly  and  sarcas- 
tically observed,  that  her  majesty  might  do  as  she  pleased ;  and  that  if  parlia- 
ment passed  the  grant  which  he  should  have  the  honour  to  propose,  it  was  her 
undoubted  right  to  take  or  reject  it,  as  she  thought  proper.  The  house  accord- 
ingly went  into  a  committee,  when  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year 
was  moved  for  and  granted,  though  some  members  would  have  reduced  the 
allowance  to  thirty  thousand.  Nothing  farther  occurred  on  the  subject ;  and 
the  scruples  of  the  royal  personage  were  completely  removed,  when  the  reso- 
lution was  carried.  On  the  5th  of  February,  the  marquis  of  Tavistock  brought 
forward  a  motion,  tending  to  fix  a  parliamentary  censure  upon  ministers, 
for  their  conduct  towards  the  queen.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  debate  was 
adjourned  till  the  next  day,  when  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  ope  hundred  and  forty-six,  there  being  for  it  one  hundred  and  seventy  ^eighty 
and  against  it  three  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  Mr.  Plunket  introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  received  the  support  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven  votes.  Various  amendments  were  moved  to 
.  modify  the  measure,  among  which,  one  to  exclude  Catholics  from  parliament 
was  rejected ;  as  also  was  another,  to  withhold  from  them  seats  on  the  judicial 
bench,  and  in  the  privy-council.  When,  however,  the  bill  went  up  to  the 
lords,  it  was  disposed  of  altogether  by  a  negation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nino 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

At  tbe  close  of  this  session,  a  grant  of  six  thousand  a  year,  with  eighteen 
thousand  pounds  for  arrears,  was  granted  to  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

On  tbe  11th  of  July,  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission;  when  the 
lord  chancellor  orged  the  necessity  of  "  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
of  promoting  harmony  and  concord  amongst  all  descriptions  of  his  majesty's 
sobjeots." 

Public  curiosity  was  now  intensely  excited  by  the  approaching  grand  cere- 
monial, the  like  of  which  had  not  been  witnessed  In  England  for  the  space  of 
sixty  years.  From  the  forward  state  of  the  preparations,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  coronation  would  take  place  some  time  in  May ;  and  the 
queen,  entertaining  the  same  belief,  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  demand- 
ing to  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  To  this  she  received  the  reply,  "  that  as 
bis  majesty  had  determined  the  queen  should  form  no  part  of  the  ceremonial 
of  his  coronation,  it  was  his  royal  pleasure  that  she  should  not  be  present" 
On  the  9th  of  June,  the  public  anxiety  was  set  at  rest,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  time  of  the  intended  ceremony,  by  the  issuing  of  two  proclamations,  one, 
appointing  Thursday,  the  19th  of  July,  for  the  performance  of  the  coronation, 
and  the  odier,  calling  upon  those  who  had  not  preferred  their  claims  of  ser- 
vice, to  appear  in  the  proper  court  for  that  purpose. 

The  aueen,  upon  this,  transmitted  three  memorials  to  the  king,  asserting 
ber  legal  right  to  participate  in  the  honours  of  the  coronation,  and  demanding 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  should  be  made,  and  the  particulars  com- 
municated  to  her  majesty.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubts  ubon  the  subject. 
Chase  papers  were  referred  to  the  privy-oooncil,  before  whom  Mir.  Brougham  and 
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Mr.  Denman  asserted  the  elaliM  of  the  qaeen  at  great  lenl^  saA  wHh 
derable  ability.  Thejr  were  replied  to  by  the  attorney  and  aoiieitor  general; 
after  wbich  the  eonnoil  drew  op  a  report,  stating,  that,  as  the  qoeens-eoii- 
sort  of  this  realm  are  not  entitled  of  right  to  be  erowned  at  all,  the  speeifie 
demand  of  her  majesty,  as  set  forth  in  her  memorials,  was  onsopported  bj 
any  legal  claim. 

Unsatisfied  with  this  decision,  the  qoeen  published  a  long  and  spirited  pro- 
test against  it ;  the  oonolusion  of  which  plainly  evinoed  a  masterly  hand,  and 
one  h&itnated  to  Tigorons  composition.  "  If  this  decision,"  the  royal  person- 
age observed,  **  is  to  fornish  a  precedent  for  fntore  tiraes,  it  can  have  no 
other  effect,  than  to  fortify  oppression  with  the  forms  of  law,  and  to  give  to 
injustice  the  sanction  of  aoUiority.  The  protection  of  the  subject,  flrom  the 
hiffhest  to  the  lowest,  is  not  only  the  tnie,  bot  the  only  le|^timate  object  of 
all  power ;  and  no  act  of  power  can  be  legitimate,  which  is  not  founded  oil 
those  principles  of  eternal  jostice,  without  which,  law  is  but  the  mask  of 
tyranny,  and  power  the  instrument  of  despotism.'' 

As  the  qoeen  still  persisted  in  her  demand  to  be  present  at  the  oeremoBial, 
and  expressed  her  determination  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  gaininf^  admis- 
sion, oonsiderable  alarm  pretailed,  lest  her  appearance  should  occasion  somo 
£ttblic  disturbance.  Whdn  the  morning  came,  every  one  was  anxious  to 
«rn  what  course  this  extraordinary  woman  intended  to  pursue,  but  «Hnbera» 
l^arAil  of  what  might  happen,  kept  away  from  the  scene  of  splendour,  mndi 
to  ^e  loss  of  those  person^  who  had  incurred  a  heavy  expense,  in  ereoting 
scaffolds  and  seats  for  the  aeeommodation  of  spectators.  At  the  eariy  hour 
of  six,  the  oueen  left  her  house,  and  proceeded  to  the  abbey,  where  she 
demanded  admittance,  but,  being  refused  at  every  door,  she  entered  her  carw 
riage  again,  and  returned  home  in  a  state  of  great  agitation ;  whieh  was 
increased  by  the  public  expression  of  disapprobation  at  her  strange  oondoel. 
Fortunately,  nothing  else  occurred  to  mar  the  joy  of  the  scene ;  and  the  into* 
cession  to  and  from  tiie  abbey,  as  wett  as  the  entertainment  in  ih»  Hall,  sur- 
passed in  i^randeur  whatever  has  been  related  in  -tiM  English  chronioles  of 
the  coronations  of  our  kings.  In  the  evening,  there  was  a  brilliant  illumina^ 
Hon  of  the  publio  offices,  theatres,  and  many  private  bouses;  besides  whidi, 
the  public  were  amused  with  magnificent  fireworks  and  pageantry  in  the 
parks.  Some  disposition  for  riotous  proceedings  was,  indeed,  manifested 
when  the  night  set  in ;  but,  after  demolishing  the  windows  of  several  of  the 
nobility,  the  appearance  of  the  soldiery  had  a  prooq^t  effect  in  restoring  order, 
and  dispersing  the  mob. 

On  the  following  day,  the  queen,  in  a  spirit  of  infetnalion,  for  which  it  Is 
difficult  to  account,  sent  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  infoming 
bis  grace  that  she  desired  to  be  crowned,  before  the  arrangements  in  the 
abbey  were  removed ;  and  requiring  the  primate  to  perform  the  oflee»  T6 
this  unaccountable  application,  only  one  answer  could  be  given,  that  the 
archbishop  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  take  part  in  any  such  ceremony,  except 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  sovereign. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  the  coronation  of  the  British  monaidi^ 
Intelliffence  arrived  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  St.  Hriena,  on 
the  6th  of  May.  Thus  terminated,  in  a  remote  spot,  almost  severed  from  the 
whole  civilised  world,  the  man  before  whom,  a  few  years  before,  armies 
trembled,  and  nations  bowed  down  with  awe.  Yet,  such  is  the  worthlessness  of 
fame,  the  news  of  his  death  made  little  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  heard  it ;  and  even  in  France,  where  the  same  people  who  had  been  wont 
to  repeat  his  name  with  enthusiasm,  now  received  the  aoconnt  of  his  depar- 
ture unmoved ;  and  many  of  his  most  ardent  adnurers  contented  themselves 
with  saying,  that,  to  have  preserved  his  character,  he  ought  not  to  have  closed 
his  eyes  on  a  barren  rock,  but  wearing  the  imperial  diadem  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  the  king  of  Great  Britahi  left  his  palace  to  visit  Ire- 
land, where  he  landed  on  the  11th  of  the  following  month,  amidst  the  ajgila^ 
mntions  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  people,  who  hailed  with  rapture  tiie  only 
British  monarch  that  had  ever  set  foot  on  their  shores  with  a  padfio  ol|}ect 
^t  his  arrival  there,  howe? er,  the  king  received  the  intelHgeMa  of  the  death 


of  A*  qaMB^wUdi  erent  ooeorted  at  Bnwdratargli  House;  near  FolhaHi,  on 
the  7th  of  that  month.  The  disorder  of  which  her  majesty  died,  was  an  inflam- 
mation in  the  bowels ;  but  thoagh  her  pains  were  ezeessiTely  acote,  she 
retained  her  senses  to  tiie  last,  and,  after  settling  her  affairs  by  will,  directed 
that  her  mortal  remains  shoold  be  eonteyed  to  Bnmswiek,  and  there  interred 
by  the  side  of  her  father  and  brother.  This  was  complied  with ;  bat  the  remoTal 
of  the  body,  on  the  14th,  was  attended  with  most  disgraoefal  drcnmstances. 
To  avoid  confusion,  it  was  intended  that  the  rente  to  Harwich  shoold  be  alonff 
the  New  Road,  b^  the  way  of  Islington;  bat  when  the  time  came,  the  mob,  which 
was  immense,  dispnted  the  message  at  Kensington,  and  ordered  the  cafai- 
eade  to  proceed  thfoag^  the  dty.  After  considerable  resistance,  doring  which  r 
eonHict  arose  between  the  military  and  thepopnlace,  trees  and  carts  were  throwr 
across  the  road,  and  at  Comberland-gate,  Hyde  Park  comer,  the  batik 
became  so  serions,  that  the  horse-goards  were  obliged  to  fire  in  their  own 
defence,  after  having  borne  repeated  attacks,  by  which  many  of  the  men  and 
officers  were  wounded  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  In  this  contest,  one 
of  the  crowd  was  killed.  The  procession  now  passed  j^ong  towards  Padding- 
ton,  but  on  its  arrival  at  Tottenham-Court-Road,  another  blockade  toSk 
-place,  and,  in  consequence,  the  train  was  forced  down  I)rary-4ane,  where,  no 
lartiier  impediment  being  offered,  the  cavalcade  went  peaceably  through  the 
city,  to  Romford,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  On  the  24th, 
the  royal  corpse  reached  Brunswick,  and  the  same  evening  the  interment 
took  place,  one  hundred  young  ladies,  dressed  in  white,  soatteriog  flowers 
as  the  procession  passed  on  to  the  family  vault 

This  event,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  prevented  the  king  from  making  his 
grand  entry  into  Dublin  till  the  17th,  when  that  imposing  ceremony  occurred, 
with  every  circumstance  of  splendour,  and  totally  free  from  confusion  or 
accident.  On  the  23d,  his  majesty  honoured  the  lord-mayor  of  that  dty  with 
a  visit;  and,  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month,  he  embarked  at  Dunleary,  for 
England ;  but  the  weather  bein^  very  boisterous,  the  squadron  was  obliged 
to  pot  back  again.  On  the  8th,  it  pot  once  more  to  sea,  and,  after  two  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  weather  the  Land's  Bnd,  his  majesty  landed  at  Milford,  and 
groceeded  to  London,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th,  in  perfect  health,  though 
e  had  undeigone  considerable  fatigue,  and  not  a  little  danger. 

Animated  by  a  laudable  desise  of  visiting  his  hereditary  dominions,  the 
king,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  embarked  at  Ramsgate ;  and,  having 
landed  at  Calais,  prooeeded  through  Lisle  to  Minden,  and,  on  the  9th,  the 
palace  of  Herrenhausen  received  the  first  visit  from  one  of  its  sovereign  princes 
m  the  space  of  near  seventy  years.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  king  made 
his  public  entry  Into  the  city  of  Hanover,  on  horseback,  amidst  a  salute  of  one 
hundred  and  one  gani,  and  tiie  incessant  rejoicings  of  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  the  streets.  On  the  80th,  he  left  Hanover,  and  proceeded  to  Cas- 
sely  from  whence  he  returned  by  the  way. of  Cologne,  Brussels,  and  Bruges, 
to  Calais,  where  he  embarked  for  Ramsgate  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
November,  arrived  at  Carlton-House. 

CHAP.  CIV. 

George  IV.  (continued.)— a.  d.  1821  to  1823 

The  enthusiastic  joy  expressed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  when  his  majesty 
visited  that  country  bi  the  summer,  kindled  the  pleasing  hope  in  all  loyal 
minds,  that  a  new  face  of  things  would  appear  there ;  and  that,  instead  of  the 
refraetoiy  spirit  which  had  so  long  prevailed  among  the  lower  olassei ,  habits 
of  Industry  and  social  order  wohld  be  substitot^  for  those  of  violence  and 
mpjne.  tlnfortunately,  the  flattering  expectation  soon  vanished,  and  the 
old  practice  of  breaking  open  houses  in  search  of  arms,  together  with  the 
manofhetnring  of  pikes,  and  the  formation  of  affiliated  bands,  cemented  toge- 
ther by  oaths  of  the  most  seditious  tendency,  too  plainly  indicated  that  strong 
measores  were  necessary  to  prevent  a  new  rebellion.  The  first  step  adopted 
by  aovemment  was  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  in  sending  over  the  marquis 
w<«esley  as  loid»Jieatenant,  thinking  that  the  popularity  of  that  nobleman 
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mi^ht  ba?e  some  elfeot  in  bringing  his  delndod  coonlrynen  to  a  aeuM  of 
their  duty. 

Bat  it  wai  soon  foand  that  no  palliatiTes  oonid  tranqnillise  those  who  were 
pcone  to  rebellion ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  secore  the  safety  of  the  well-dis- 
posed and  honest  inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  lawless  and  daring  mflBans^ 
combined  for  plunder,  military  force,  with  fall  power  to  act  as  occasion  might 
require, 'became  indispensable.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  the  meeting 
of  paiiiament,  on  the  6th  of  February  1822,  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  pro- 
posed the  revival  of  the  insurrection  act,  and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  for  the  limited  period  of  six  months.  So  urgent  was  the  necessity  for 
these  measnres,  that  the  first  bill  was  read  twice  in  the  house  of  commons  in 
one  day,  and  passed  the  next.  In  justification  of  thta  rapidity,  it  was  stated 
that  the  rebellion  bad  already  spread  with  alarming  swiftness ;  and  that  one 
house,  wherein  were  sixteen  persons,  had  been  recently  surrounded  by  two 
thousand  men,  and  set  on  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  inhabitants, 
few  of  whom  escaped. 

Most  of  the  enormities  were  committed  in  the  night,  and,  therefore,  the  in- 
snrreetion  act  assigaea  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  the  power  of  sen- 
tencing to  transportation,  upon  summary  conviction,  all  persons  found  out  of 
their  houses  at  any  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  without  being  able  satisfac- 
torily to  account  for  the  occasion  of  it*  This  billi  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
was  further  prolonged  till  the  following  year. 

However  severe  this  might  seem,  it  was  called  for  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  in  a  country  where  not  a  family  could  retire  to  rest  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  as  the  midnight  hour  was  the  time  when  murderous  banditti  issued 
from  their  haunts,  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  honest  and  industrious  part  of 
society.  By  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  evil  was  somewhat  abated 
in  the  spring ;  but  then  followed  another  frightful  visiution,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  disorganized  state  of  things,  where  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity regards  the  other  as  its  enemy.  Famine  now  succeeded  the  ravages 
of  rebellion ;  and  thousands  perished  daily  by  absolute  want  or  disease.  In 
this  deplorable  calamity,  an  appeal  was  made  to  English  benevolence ;  nor 
was  it  made  in  vain,  for,  without  being  prejudiced  against  the  sufierers,  by 
the  atrocities  which  in  a  great  measure  had  contributed  to  the  general  di»> 
tress,  the  humane  and  charitable,  of  all  denominations,  associated  throughont 
the  kingdom  to  relieve  their  brethren.  The  subscriptions  were  aided  by  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  parochial  collections  were 
made  for  the  same  purpose,  by  the  royal  authority. 

But  though  the  infatuated  people  had  experienced  so  mach  misery,  and 
received  bounty  to  an  immense  extent,  the  autumnal  season  brought  with  it 
a  repetition  of  the  old  disturbances.  Murder,  robbery,  and  the  wilful  bnming 
•f  dwelling-houses,  barns,  and  granaries,  marked  a  character  of  wanton  and 
barbarous  ferocity,  resembling  what  has  often  been  painted  by  the  historians 
of  the  dark  ages ;  but,  for  the  existence  of  which,  the  moralist  finds  it  difficult 
to  discover  any  adequate  cause  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  distress. of 
the  country  at  this  time  was  great ;  but  it  was  an  aifliction  not  confined  to  one 
part  of  the  empire;  and  yet,  though  the  peasantry  in  England  suffered  heavily, 
no  insurrections  or  disorders  broke  out  among  them.  To  alleviate  the  exist- 
ing distresses,  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  on  the  15th  of  February,  brought 
forward,  in  the  lower  house,  a  remedy ;  the  substance  of  which  was,  the  repeal 
of  the  annual  malt  tax,  and  a  proposition  for  advancing,  by  Way  of  loan,  ex- 
chequer bills  to  the  amount  of  four  millions.  On  the  motion  of  his  lordship, 
the  agricultural  committee  was  also  revived,  and  the  report  underwent  a  pro- 
tracted discussion ;  the  conclusion  of  which  was,  that,  after  repealing  the 
existing  duties  upon  imported  corn,  the  foUouing  resolution  passed,  "That  the 
ports  should  not  be  opened  until  the  home  price  of  wheat  reached  to  eighty 
shillings  the  auarter ;  that  when  the  price  declined  to  seventy  shillings,  the 
ports  should  be  closed ;  that,  for  the  first  three  months  after  the  opening  of 
the  ports,  foreign  wheat  shoald  pay  a  duty  of  seventeen  shillings,  and,  a(ter 
that  period,  a  duty  of  twelve  shillings."  Such  was  the  boon  granted  to  the 
landed,  in  preference  to  the  manuf^icturing  and  commercial,  interests. 
.   Another  measore  of  financial  importance,  which  distinguished  this  sessio|i| 
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wts  the  redettptioD  of  the  miry  five  per  cents,  widi  a  permittlon  to  the  pro* 
prietors  to  transfer  their  shares  into  the  foar  per  cents,  opon  certain  condi- 
tions. The  poblic  were  farther  benefited  by  the  nboBtlon  of  the  office  of  the 
second  post^master  general;  and  Uie  redaction  of  the- admiralty  l)oard  from 
Htc  to  three  jonior  meml>ers. 

Tlio  baolcne^ed  subject  of  the  Catholic  claims  came  Ibnrard  this  year  In  a 
new  shape,  though  substantially  the  same  as  in  foroMT  instaiiees.  Mr.  Can- 
mngjt  the  attthor  of  this  modificatieii,  introduced  on  the  last  day  of  April,  a 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  admit  Roman  Catholic  peers  into  ih6 
boose  of  lords.  In  a  most  able  and  eloquent  speech^  be  forcibly  orged  the 
justice  and  policy  of  this  restoration  of  their  rights,  to  some  of  tbe  most  nobte 
and  loyal  families  in  the  empire ;  a  right  possessed  by  them  for  more  than  a 
eentory  after  the  Refoimation,  and  of  which  they  bad  been  deprived  in  the 
re%n  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  and  indignation 
exunted  by  the  pretended  popish  plot  of  Titos  Gates  and  his  confederates. 

Mr.  Canniqg,  on  this  occasion,  very  adroitly  disclaimed  tbe  intention  of 
meddling  with  the  general  question  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  and  yet  it  was 
evident  enoogh  to  every  one,  that  this  was  his  real  object ;  for,  in  the  event  of 
Us  motion  being  carried,  tbat  measure  must  have  inevitably  followed.  The 
resdntion  went  throngb  the  house  of  commons,  by  a  majoiity  of  five  mem- 
bers, but  was  rejected  in  tbe  lords  on  the  2lst  of  June,  by  one  hundred  and 
aeventy-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

On  the  ath  of  August  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  king  in  person^ 
whose  speech  was  principally  directed  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  his  appro- 
bation oSf  tbe  measures  wliiob  bad  been  adopted  for  the  relief  of  tbe  suffering 
people  of  that  pan  of  the  onited  kingdom*  *'  I  have  the  satisfection,''  said 
his  majesty,  "  of  knowing  that  these  exertions  have  been  justly  appreciated 
in  Ireland ;  and  I  entertain  a  sincere  belief  that  the  benevolence  and  sym- 
pathy so  conspicuously  manifested  upon  the  present  occasion,  will  essentially 
promote  the  object  which  I  have  ever  bad  at  heart— tbat  of  cementing  the 
conneaion  between  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  uniting  in  brotherly  love 
and  affection  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  my  subjects." 

Another  royal  progress  now  took  place,  and  on  the  lOth  his  majesty  em- 
barked at  Greenwich  for  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th,  and  landed 
at  Leith  the  next  day,  when  a  grand  procession  was  formed  to  escort  the 
sovereign  into  tbe  ancient  city  of  Bdinburgb. 

But  Uie  pleasure  derived  from  a  visit  to  his  northern  capital,  was  speedily 
damped  by  ike  intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  of  his  principal  and  most 
esteemed  servants.    Previous  to  his  departure,  tbe  king  had  observed  some 

rptoms  of  disturbed  intellect  in  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  noticed 
circumstance,  with  concern,  to  those  who  were  most  io  his  confidence.' 
The  duke  of  Wellington  made  the  same  discovery,  and,  when  about  to  set  out 
for  the  continent,  desired  his  physician  to  wait  upon  the  marquis,  to  prevent 
what  bis  grace  seems  to  have  sagaciously  foreboded.  In  tbe  letter  which  (he 
diike  wrote  to  the  doctor,  be  says,  '*  It  appears  that  he  has  been  overworked 
during  tbe  session,  and  that  his  mind  is  overpowered  for  the  moment,  and 
labours  under  a  delusion.  I  stated  the  impression  made  upon  me,  io  the  inter- 
view I  have  just  had  with  him.  I  told  him  that  this  was  my  impression^  and 
I  think  it  is  bis  own,  and  he  will  probably  communicate  it  to  you.  But,  lest 
he  should  not,  I  tell  you  wbat  I  think ;  begging  you  net er  to  mention,  to  any 
body,  what  I  have  told  you." 

After  this  friendly  solicitude,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  care  was  not 
taken  to  act  upon  the  advice  which  the  noble  writer  suggested.  Instead  of 
this,  tbe  marouis  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  his  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kent; 
vrhere,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  12tli,  he  terminated  his  life  by  an  act  of 
msicide.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  on  the  20tb,  with 
great  solemnity ;  and  though  few  public  men  had  been  more  tbe  subject  of 
obloquy  when  alive,  all  parties  coneumd  in  lamentliig  bis  dissolution,  and 
Imafing  testimony  to  his  private  virtues,  as  well  as  to  bis  pre-eminent  talents. 
Aa  a  proof  of  his  integrity,  it  was  well  observed,  that  be  laboured  for  thirty 
years  in  the  setvioe  of  bis  eonntry,  ruined  a  robust  constitution,  broke  a  lofty 
tpidty  destroyed  n  noble  nndentandfng,  and  met  an  untimely  deatby  without 
30.  4x 
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addiog  one  sliilling  to  Ms  patrimonial  fdrtonoy  out  of  the  treaear?  of  Ins 
coQotry. 

Deeplj  aifeoted  by  the  lots  of  tbi«  eminent  statee man,  ander  raeh  distreaa- 
iog  drcamatances,  the  Idaff  left  Scotland,  on  tbe  SOth  of  the  same  montli,  and, 
three  days  afterwards,  relanded  at  Greenwich. 

The  year  closed  with  a  gloomy  aspect,  nor  perhaps  were  the  ooondla  of 
Britain  e?er  more  criticaliy  poised,  in  r^ard  to  the  line  of  condnet  aeeeo- 
sary  to  be  pnrsned,  under  this  existing  ciroomstances  and  agitated  state  of 
the  continent 

In  one  quarter,  the  Turkish  empire  was  menaced  with  dismemberment,  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks,  who  had,  for  ages,  been  groaning  under  the 
most  barbarous  of  despots,  to  whom  they  owed  no  obedience,  except  what 
might  be  reouired  by  dire  necessity.  For  some  time  past,  these  people  had 
been  gradually  advancing  in  knowledge,  while  their  oppressors  remained  sta- 
tionary in  barbarism.  The  consequence  was  natural ;  the  Greeks  burst  their 
bonds,  and  asserted  that  independence  which  they  had  long  lost,  but  to  wUch 
they  possessed  every  legitimate  right.  To  England  they  turned  a  suppUcau 
ing  look  for  assistance :  but  as  the  congress  of  Christian  soToreigns  at  Verona 
gave  to  them  tbe  appellation  of  rebels,  an  open  avowal  of  their  cause  would 
probably  have  involved  this  country  in  a  war  irith  one  or  other  of  those 
powers,  as  well  as  with  the  Porte.  That  aid,  however,  which  the  British 
government,  from  motives  of  policy,  was  constrained  to  withhold,  the  feelings 
of  the  people  eageriy  supplied.  Thus,  by  the  liberal  exertioni  of  indiridnals, 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity  has  been  enabled  to  make  an  effectual 
stand  against  a  powerful  combination  of  tyranny,  and,  although  the  oon- 
flict  is  not  yet  decided,  of  its  eventual  success  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt. 

Another  case  which  pressed  still  stronger,  at  this  time,  upon  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  nation,  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Fren^ 
government  towards  the  Spaniards,  who  were  engaged  in  regenerating  their 
constitution.  That  the  dvil  war,  which  then  raged  in  the  peninsula,  should 
have  excited  an  alarm  among  the  neighbouring  powers,  was  perfectly  natural; 
and,  considering  the  danger  that  had  already  accrued  from  the  promulgation 
of  revolutionary  principles,  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  assembling  of 
a  strong  force  on  the  frontiers  of  France.  But  it  soon  became  obvious,  that 
the  accumulation  of  troops  on  the  side  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees  had  a  more 
extended  object  than  tbe  preservation  of  tranquillity.  The  Constitutionalists, 
or  patriotic  party,  of  Spain,  being  aware  of  this,  made  great  exertions  for  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  the  Cortes  removed  vrith 
the  court  to  Seville.  In  the  mean  time,  the  three  allied  monarchs  at  Verona 
poblhbed  an  extraordinary  manifesto,  in  which  they  declared,  that,  as  Spain 
was  a  prey  to  disorders  and  convulsions  of  every  kind,  they  had  ordered  Uieir 
respective  legations  to  leave  the  country. 

England,  however,  was  so  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress,  that  when  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  attended 
there  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  became  apprised  of  the  bostUe 
intentions  meditated  against  Spain,  he  witiidrew,  and  would  take  no  further 
part  in  the  conferences. 

In  this  critical  posture  stood  the  affairs  of  Europe,  when  the  British  par- 
liament was  opened,  by  commission,  on  tbe  4th  of  February,  1823.  The  speech 
delivered  on  that  momentous  occasion,  though  cautiously  worded,  suffictently 
indicated  the  line  of  neutrality  which  the  cabinet  intended  to  pursue.  It 
commenced  with  saying,  that,  '*  Faithful  to  the  principles  which  his  msjesty 
had  promulgated  to  the  world  as  the  role  of  his  conduct,  he  had  declined 
being  a  party  to  any  proceedings  at  Verona,  which  could  be  deemed  an  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain."  After  this,  it  was  stated,  that 
*'  his  majesty  had  since  used,  and  continued  to  use,  his  most  anxious  endea- 
vours and  good  offices,  to  allay  the  irritation  between  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish governments ;  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  calamity  of  war  from  those 
countries.''  The  other  points  in  the  speech  touched  upon  the  pending  die* 
cossions  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  respecting  the  depredations  coomutled  on 
British  coBBunerce  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  the  measures  adopted  at 
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.Yeroniy  for  tfftetang  a  general  abolitioii  of  the  slato-tradey  and  die  oeeetfity 
of  improYing  the  state  of  the  people  of  Irelavd. 

Althoagh  the  address  was  not  opposed  in  either  honse,  some  bitter  invec- 
tives  were  ottered  against  the  confederated  princes  at  Y eroua,  nor  did  minis- 
ters escape  censure  for  tteir  alleged  want  of  energy,  in  resisting  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  the  allied  potentates.  These  reproaches  and  complaints  were 
heightened,  when  the  documents  connected  with  the  negotiations  at  Verona 
were  produced ;  but  though  motions  tending  to  £ssten  a  stigma  upon  govern- 
ment were  brought  forward  in  both  branches  of  the  senate,  they  fell-  to  the 
ground  under  overwhelming  majorities.  The  benefit  of  the  sjstem  of  modera- 
tion was  aclcnowledged  by  all,  except  a  small  number  of  violent  partisans ; 
and  it  was  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  very  persons  who  now  clamoured 
the  most  loudly  for  war,  were  the  same  persons,  that,  on  every  former  occa- 
sion, had  uniformly  urged  the  expediency  of  our  remaining  passive  in  all  con- 
tinental, disputes. 

That  the  neutral  policy  now  adopted  was  most  conducive  to  the  national 
welfare  and  prosperity,  was  proved  to  a  demonstration  in  the  annual  expo- 
sition of  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  declaration  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  talce  off  above  two  millions  from  the 
public  burdens,  besides  repealing  the  whole  of  the  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland. 
In  addition  to  this  statement,  a  plan  was  introduced  and  carried,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  by  creating  a  sinking  fond,  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  five  millions  a  year,  t(^  an  accumulating  interest. 

Mr.  Goolbourn  having,  in  the  preceding  session,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  amelioration  of  the  tithe  system  in  Ireland,  was  forestalled  by 
the  indefatigable  Mr.  Hume,  who  caroe  forward  with  a  sweeping  proposition, 
to  take  away  all  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  in  that  kingdom,  and  place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  parliament.  Though  this  scheme  was  rejected,  it 
received  the  support  of  sixty-two  members,  among  whom  were  some  lawyers, 
whose  studies  ought  to  have  taught  them  that  the  principle  which  they  sanc- 
tioned, went  to  undermine  the  security  of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  belonging  to  the  clergy  or  the  laity. 

Two  days  after  the  failure  of  this  project,  which,  in  equity,  rivalled  the 
measures  of  the  long  parliament,  or  those  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Mr.  Gool- 
bourn brought  forward  his  plan,  which  now  consisted  of  two  bills ;  one  pro- 
visional, and  the  other  temporary.  The  former  gave  to  the  payer  of  tithes 
the  advantage  of  a  triennial  valuation,  the  estimators  being  appointed  respec- 
tively by  the  parish  and  the  incumbent.  The  other  bill  was  intended  to  effect 
a  commutation  of  tithes  for  land,  by  valuing  the  one  as  soon  as  an  equi? alent 
could  be  found  for  them ;  then  effecting  the  purchase  by  government,  and  set* 
tling  it  upon  the  chureh.  After  making  the  exchange,' the  tithes  were  to  con- 
tinue until  the  debt  originally  contracted  to  government  should  be  discharged. 
Though  this  measure  was  encumbered  with  difficulties,  and  experienced  some 
opposition  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  it  passed  into  a  law. 

The  king  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  present  to  the  public  the  valuable 
library,  collected  by  his  august  father  at  a  vast  expense,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds  should  be  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this  royal  donation.  Some,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion,  in  which  many  will  concur,  that  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture would  have  been  better  answered,  in  the  erection  of  an  edifice  exclu- 
sively set  apart  as  a  library,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  the  national  repo- 
sitory of  miscellaneous  curiosities. 

Much  time  was  taken  up  in  the  middle  of  the  session,  by  an  investigation, 
which,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it,  and  the  manner 
of  conducting  it,  excited  more  attention  than  the  subject  deserved.  One 
night  in  the  preceding  winter,  a  riot  broke  ont  at  the  Dublin  theatre,  where 
the  lord-lieutenant,  who  was  present,  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  resentment, 
and  some  missiles  were  thrown  at  him  in  his  box.  For  this  outrage  several 
persons  were  apprehended,  and  the  attorney-general  proceeded  against 
them  ex-olBcio ;  but  the  bills  were  thrown  ont  by  the  grand  jury,  notwithstand 
ing  which,  the  same  law  officer  renewed  the  prosecution,  and  the  parties  were 
thus  put  upon  their  trial  twice  for  the  same  offenoe.    The  public  disapprqba- 
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tioD  beiof  UmMf  9xpfMied  At  Ikit  ftratoh  elp<vir«K»  tbo  •ttDiBey-g«ienl»  to 

jastify  himself,  tbrew  a  charge  opon  the  sbtiiff  •(  Doblio,  of  baTing  pafike4 
aD  Orange  jurj*  to  seewe  the  aoqoittal  of  the  prisoaers.  Upoo  UiU»  the  aberiff 
aod  jury  complained  to  the  home  of  eomaoos*  and  demanded  to  be  beard  io 
their  defence.  Several  wiUiessei  were  acoordlnglj  ezaviined  at  the  bai;  all 
of  whom  ooQonrred  in  negativing  what  had  been  advaneed  by  the  lav  oOoer 
of  the  crown.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  proninent  was  alderman  King, 
of  Dublin,  who  being  closely  pressed  to  divolge  the  oath  taken  by  the  men- 
here  of  the  Orange  society,  deelined  doing  so  en  the  plea  of  conacienoe.  For 
thif ,  some  of  the  members  were  dedroas  of  eonunitting  him  to  prison,  and 
treated  the  scrapie  as  an  insnlt  to  the  house ;  bnt  the  good  sense  of  the  ma- 
jority prevailed  over  political  easnlstry,  and  the  business  terminated  willi 
little  credit  to  those  by  whom  it  had  been  agitated. 

On  the  15th  of  Joly  parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission,  when  the 
chancellor,  In  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  ooncliided  a  remarkably  short  speech 
in  these  terms,  **  Deeply  as  bis  majesty  still  regrets  the  failure  of  his  earnest 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  affords  him 
the  cpreatest  consolation,  that  the  principles  upon  which  be  has  acted,  and  the 
policy  which  he  has  determined  to  pursue,  have  been  marked  with  your  warm 
and  cordial  concurrence,  as  oonsonant  with  the  interests,  and  satisfactory  to 
the  feelings,  of  the  people." 

The  attention  of  all  Europe  was  now  fixed  upon  the  events  passing  in  the 
Peninsula.  On  the  2d  of  April,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  commanded  the 
French  forces  at  Bayoane,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  an- 
nouncing his  immediate  entrance  into  their  country,  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  not  as  an  eaemy,  but  as  a  friend,  to  deliver  the  king  from 
captivity,  raise  the  altar,  and  rescue  the  people  from  the  domination  of  a  few 
ambitious  demagogues,  who  were  preparing  slavery  and  ruin  for  Spain,  under 
the  name  of  liberty. 

The  French  army  marched  in  three  divisions,  and  on  the  Sith  of  May  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  made  his  entry  into  Madrid  without  opposition.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  published  at  Seville,  in  the  name 
of  the  king ;  whose  signature  was  also  affixed  to  a  manifesto,  calling  upon 
CTcry  Spaniard  to  defend  hb  country.  These  documents  contained  the  su- 
pererogatory deolaratioa^  that  his  Catholic  m^iesty  was  a  free  agent,  and  bad 
snfihred  no  violence ;  an  assertion  which  was  more  likely  to  heighten,  than 
allay,  suspicion.  That  it  was  untrue,  appeared  shortly  after;  for  when  the 
cortes,  who  thought  themselves  insecure  at  Seville,  demanded  whether  the 
king  was  willing  to  set  out  for  Cadia,  and  he  evinced  a  repugnance  to  the 
measure,  they  decreed  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  insanity,  and  conse- 
quently, as  bo  was  incapable  of  conducting  affairs,  a  regency  must  be  ap- 
pointed in  bis  stead.  Ferdinand  was  then  sent  off  to  Cadii^  under  a  strong 
guard,  followed  )>y  the  Cortes ;  who,  on  their  arrival,  with  marvellous  consis- 
tency, restored  the  king  again  to  the  exercise  of  bis  functions,  and  carried  on 
the  government  in  bis  name  as  before.  The  French  army  was  not  long  in 
making  Its  appearance,  and  immediatdy  commenced  a  dose  blockade  of  the 
city,  particularly  on  the  sea  side,  it  being  wdl  understood  that  the  constitn- 
tionalists,  if  driven  to  extremities,  intended  to  remove  with  their  royal  captive 
to  America.  While  these  operations  were  going  on  before  Cadia»  a  regency 
was  established  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  at  Madrid ;  but  the  members  <2r 
this  provisional  government  acted  in  so  arbitrary  and  cruel  a  manner  towards 
the  patriots  who^  came  under  their  power,  that  the  duke  of  Angouleme  issued 
a  decree,  prohibiting  them  from  imprisoning  any  Spaniard  without  authoritr 
from  the  French  commsinders.  The  prince  further  ordered  the  release  of  all 
persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  political  charges  alone,  espedally  sol- 
diers, and  gave  them  liberty  to  return  to  their  families. 

Cadiz  was  so  closely  pressed,  that  the  Cortes,  finding  the  cause  hopeless, 
ddivered  up  the  king  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  two  days  afterwards  the 
French  troops  entered  the  place ;  when  the  royalists  avenged  themselves  on 
their  fallen  countrymen  with  brutal  revenge,  hunting  them  out  of  their  retreats 
like  bloodhounds,  and  assassinating  all  whom  they  discovered.  A  counter 
revolution,  at  the  same  tium,  was  effected  in  Portugaly  but  it  was  not  dis- 
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figured  by  saoh  8aB|;atii«fy  scenes  as  fbose  which  disgraced  Iheir  neighbows » 
and  poHoted  the  restoration  of  the  arbitrary  throne  of  Ferdinand. 

Thus  two  nations,  which  once  extended  their  power  OTcr  remote  regions  of 
Tast  niagnitode,  were  now  a  prey  to  anarchy ;  while  the  colonies  in  Sooth 
America,  that  formerly  obeyed  and  enriched  them,  were  becoming  the  seats 
of  new  empires.  Amidst  these  changes,  the  march  of  Great  Britain  was 
steady,  digni^ed,  and  prosperons.  She  too  had  soffered  dismemberment,  and 
sastained  poUtical  tempests ;  bat,  while  the  stability  of  her  institotions  n» 
mained  fixed,  the  national  spirit  was  invigorated,  new  sources  of  wealth  were 
opened  by  industry,  and  the  circle  of  knowledge  was  enlarged  by  expansive 
and  daring  inquiry.  On  the  18th  of  October,  Captain  Parry  arrived  at  the 
admiralty,  from  his  second  Polar  enterprise,  in  search  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage; having,  in  1821,  explored  Repulse  Bay,  where  the  ships  remained 
locked  up  in  the  ice  all  the  winter,  vrithont  seeing  the  least  traces  of  a  homaa 
habitation.  The  following  year  was  occupied  in  pursuing  the  attempt  to  the 
northward,  after  which  the  expedition  again  wintered  in  that  dreary  region* 
enclosed  in  a  compact  field  of  ice,  from  the  23d  of  November  1822,  to  the  11th 
of  August  1823;  when,  by  a  sudden  gale,  the  whole  area  of  this  tremendous 
chaos  was  put  in  motion,  and  the  ships  were  extricated  from  their  impri- 
sonment. Undaunted  by  these  perilous  adventures  and  disappointments,  the 
same  eminent  navigator  soon  after  embarked  on  a  third  expedition ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  correspondent  one  by  land,  having  the  same  object,  nas  de- 
spatched under  the  direction  of  Captain  Franklin. 


CHAP.  CV. 

George  IV.  (coNTiNtJBD.)— a.  d.  1824 — 1826. 

The  parliament  was  opened  by  commission,  on  the  3d  of  February  1824; 
when  the  chancellor,  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  delivered  a  speech,  rendered 
remarkable  for  the  luminous  view  which  it  took  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
country.  Trade  and  commerce  were  represented  as  extending  themselves 
widely,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  every  branch  of  manufacture  was  on  the 
increase ;  the^ revenue  not  only  sustained  public  credit,  and  proved  the  unim- 
paired productiveness  of  the  national  resources,  but  evinced  a  diffusion  of 
comfort  among  the  people ;  agriculture  was  also  asserted  to  be  recovering 
fast  from  the  depressed  state  under  which  it  had  laboured,  and,  by  the  steady 
operaition  of  natural  causes,  was  gradually  resuming  its  important  statiott 
among  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

Ireland  was,  moreover,  said  to  exhibit  indications  of  amendment ;  but  the 
continued  endeavours  of  the  legislature,  to  secure  the  welfare  of  that  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  were  strongly  recommended.  With  respect  to  forelgii 
relations,  it  was  observed,  that  the  negociations  which  his  majesty's  ambas- 
sador bad  so  long  carried  on  at  Constantinople,  for  the  arrangement  of  dii^ 
ferences  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  were  drawipg  to  a  favourable  termi- 
nation ;  that  a  convention  had  been  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  pecuniary  claims  of  this  country  upon  the  court  of 
Vienna  ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  Spain,  his  majesty  was  every  day  more  satis- 
fied with  the  strict  neutrality  which  he  had  observed  in  that  contest.  With 
respect  to  the  provinces  of  America,  which  had  declared  their  separation  from 
Spain,  his  majesty's  oonduet  was  stated  to  be  open  and  consistent ;  and  liis 
opinions  had  been  frankly  avowed  to  the  court  of  Madrid  and  other  powers. 
Consuls  were  appointed  to  reside,  in  consecpience,  at  the  ports  and  other  places 
of  those  provinces,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  British  subjects ;  and,  as  to 
further  measures,  his  majesty  reserved  to  himself  an  unfettered  discretion,  to 
be  exercised  as  circumstances  might  require. 

lo  condnsion,  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to  the  moral  improve- 
meiit  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  with  the  salutary  caution,  thai 
the  subject  should  be  treated  caFmly  and  deliberately,  as  one  that  was  per* 
plexed  with  diSicnlties  which  no  sudden  effect  could  disenlangle.  It  was 
justly  and  psintetUy  obserfed,  that,  *'  in  the  correction  of  a  lon^staadiBf  .  aoi^ 
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oomplicatod  sygteiiit  inTolTini^  the  fortonM  and  tafotj  of  large  classes  of  Ins 
majesty's  sabjecU,  tiiat  coarse  of  prooeediDg  was  alone  likely  to  attaio  prac- 
tieal  good,  and  to  avoid  aggravation  of  evil,  in  whieh  dae  regard  waj  paid  to 
considerations  of  justice,  and  in  wbieh  caution  tempered  seal/' 

The  nsnal  addresses  passed,  withoot  the  proposal  of  any  amendments,  and 
the  only  animadversions  to  which  the  royal  speech  gave  occasion,  were  a  few 
remarks  levelled  against  the  ministers,  on  the  line  of  policy  which  they  had 
observed  towards  Spain. 

On  the  23d,  the  chancellor  of  the  eicheqner  brongbt  forward  his  financial 
statement,  for  the  present  and  two  succeeding  years.  After  congratulating 
the  house  of  commons  upon  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  revenue,  he 

fwid  some  compliments  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  for  having  spontaneooslj 
iqnidated  a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  been  incurred  daring 
the  late  war.  This  portion,  which  the  minister  characterised,  aptly  enough,  as  a 
*^  God-send,''  afforded,  he  said,  an  opportunity  for  ful6lling  the  intention  ci 
parliament,  in  fafour  of  the  interests  of  religion,  and  therefore  he  shonld 
propose,  in  the  first  place,  £600,000  for  the  erection  of  churches.  His  next 
proposition  was  a  grant  of  £300,000,  to  be  paid  for  the  repair  of  Windsor 
castle,  the  completion  of  the  king's  library,  and  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Anger- 
stein's  pictures,  which  last  were,  he  said,  valued  at  £57,000,  and  would  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  national  gallery  of  paintings,  worthy  of  the  taste  and 
wealth  of  England.  Having  stated  these  contingent  expenses,  he  calculated, 
that,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  there  would  be  a  clear  surplus  of  four  mil- 
lions and  upwards ;  the  whole  of  which  he  proposed  employing  in  the  remis- 
sion of  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  one  million  for  each- year. 

The  present  redactions  were  to  be  on  rum,  the  London  Coal  duty,  the 
duties  on  imported  and  exported  wool,  and  the  silk  duties.  The  minister 
further  declared  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  of  bounties, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  whale  and  herring  fisheries,  and  upon  coarae 
linens,  with  a  gradual  reduction  of  those  on  other  linens,  at  the  rate  of  too 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  great  object  of  the  present  motion,  however, 
was  the  liqaidation  of  the  four  per  cents.,  giving  notice  to  the  holders, 
that,  if  they  did  not  accept  stock  at  three-and-a-half,  as  an  equivalent,  they 
should  be  paid  off  in  October  following;  but  that  those  who  would  accept  the 
commutation,  should  be  entitled  to  an  indulgence  of  five  years.  The  wbolci 
amount  of  four  per  cents,  outstanding,  were  rated  at  seventy-five  millions, 
which  he  proposed  to  pay  off,  or  commote,  yearly. 

Resolutions,  founded  on  the  details  for  reducing  the  interests  on  the  fonr 
per  cents.,  were  then  road  and  agreed  to ;  but,  in  the  further  stages  of  this 
financial  measure,  petitions  were  presented  against  some  parts  of  it,  by  the 
Hnen,  wool,  and  silk  manufacturers ;  to  remove  whose  objections,  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  introduced  a  few  modifications  into  his  plan,  which  was 
altimately  carried  into  effect. 

The  important  question  of  the  state  of  the  black  population  in  the  West 
Indies,  came  under  discussion  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  Mr.  Canning 
stated  the  regulations  which  government  had  thought  necessary  to  adopt,  for 
the  treatment  and  improvement  of  the  negroes :  first,  the  use  of  the  whip  to 
be  utterly  abolished,  in  regard  to  female  slaves ;  secondly,  the  whip  to  be  no 
longer  borne  by  the  driver  in  the  field,  nor  employed  as  a  summary  punish- 
ment ;  to  be  wholly  laid  aside  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  and  resorted  to  only  as 
a  chastisement  for  misbehaviour,  proved  and  recorded.  Thirdly,  that  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  by  the 
appointment  of  two  bishops,  one  in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  in  Barbadoes, 
with  regular  clergy  under  them.  Fourthly,  that  marriage  should  be  encou- 
raged, families  never  to  be  separated,  the  property  of  the  slave  to  be  pro- 
tected by  positive  law  ;  and  that  banks  should  be  established  for  the  reception 
of  the  earnings  of  the  slave,  and  for  the  security  of  the  same  from  the  grasp 
of  the  master.  Sixthly,  the  testimony  of  slaves,  under  certain  limitations, 
depending  on  personal  character,  to  be  received  in  all  dvil  cases,  except 
when  the  masters'  Immediate  interests  are  concerned,  and  in  all  criminal  cases, 
"^eept  when  the  life  of  a  white  person  is  involved.  Seventhly,  the  slave  who 
lail  have  acquired  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  have  the  purchasing  of  his  own 
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maiianustion,  br  that  of  bis  wife  or  oliild ;  by  wldcb  means  tlie  father  may 
become  the  instrament  of  liberty  to  his  offspring. 

Mr.  Canning  having  sabmitted  the  general  ontline  of  the  plan  then  in  progress 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  negroes,  thronghont  oor  western  colonies,  moved 
for,  and  obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  making  the  slave-trade  piracy. 

Another  measure  which  evinced  the  liberality  of  the  exeootive  government 
and  parliament,  was  the  passing  of  bills,  for  the  restoration,  in  blood,  of  the 
representatiyes  of  the  Scotch  lords  who  had  been  attainted,  after  the  two 
rebellions  of  the  years  1715  and  1746;  and  also  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder 
of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  some  animated  debates  arose  in  the  boose 
of  commons,  respecting  the  treatment  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  preacher  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society ;  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  a  oonrt- 
martial  at  Demerara,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the  revolt  of  the 
negroes  there.  Though  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect,  the  mission- 
ary died  in  prison,  which  made  m^y  regard  him  as  a  martyr.  The  case 
was  argued  with  great  warmth,  on  legal  grounds,  by  Dr.  Lusbington,  who 
claimed  for  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  at  Demerara,  the  protection 
of  English  justice.  In  opposition  to  this  species  of  reasoning,  it  appeared 
that  the  colony,  being  onginally  Dutch,  retained  its  old  laws:  and  there- 
fore, as  every  settler  there  became  amenable  to  them,  the  question,  whether 
the  proceedings  in  the  present  instance  were  just  or  not,  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  examining  the  case  according  to  its  merits,  and  the  local  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurred.  The  motion  for  an  inquiry  only  tended  to 
increase  the  difficulty,  without  forwarding  the  ends  of  justice,  and  therefore 
it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  king  prorogued  parliament  with  a  speech  from 'the 
throne,  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  his  warm  acknowledgments  for  the 
diligence  and  assiduity  with  which  the  two  houses  had  applied  themselves  to 
the  several  objects  of  public  interest  that  had  been  submitted  to  their  consi- 
deration. He  congratulated  them  on  the  general  and  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  and  only  regretted  the  painful  necessity  which  subsisted,  of 
renewing,  for  a  further  period,  measures  of  extraordinary  precaution  in  Ire- 
land. The  inquiries  that  had  been  instituted  into  the  evils  unhappily  exist- 
ing there,  were  highly  approved :  and  the  expediency  of  pursuing  them  in 
another  session,  was  strongly  recommended. 

At  this  time,  the  affairs  of  Greece  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
public  attention,  and  though  England  prudently  declined  interfering  on  either 
side,  by  any  forward  or  national  proceeding,  the  exertions  of  •spirited  indivi- 
duals were  such  as  to  create  much  indignation,  and  some  severe  remon- 
strances, on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  government ;  but  nothing  perhaps  oould 
afford  a  stronger  proof  of  the  decrepitude  of  that  once  formidable  power,  and  of 
the  lofty  ascendancy  of  Britain,  than  the  incapacity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
follow  up  the  language  of  remonstrance  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Among 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  sealons  and  personal  efforts  in 
this  great  cause,  lord  Byron  was  by  far  the  most  eminent;  and,  therefore,  his 
premature  death  at  Missolongbi,  on  the  19th  of  April,  was  deservedly  lamented 
as  a  public  loss  at  a  most  critical  period.  But  severely  as  this  stroke  was 
felt,  it  did  not  paralyse  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  who  continued  their  opera- 
tions against  the  Turks  with  unabated  ardoar,  and  generally  with  brilliant 
success. 

In  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  the  flame  of  patriotism,  which  had  recently  excited 
a  lively  sensation  throughout  Europe,  was  now  so  completely  extinguished, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  mass  of  that  infatuated  nation  aeconnted  tyranny 
amone  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and  regarded  persecution  in  the  light  of  a 
Christian  duty.  After  some  remonstrances  by  the  French  and  English  ambas- 
sadors, the  bigoted  Ferdinand  and  his  ministry  condescended  to  publish  an 
amnesty,  from  which,  however,  they  took  care  to  exclude  every  man  of  worth 
and  eminence  who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Constitational 
government.  In  consequence  of  this  act  of  vengeance,  the  prisons  were 
filled,  the  soaffblds  streamed  with  blood,  and  thousands  were  driven  to  seek  an 
asylam  in  Britaioy  where  they  wait  till  Providence  in  its  wisdom  shall  dispel 
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Urn  dMta9«t»  lund  eavie  the  lif  bt  of  toleratiMi  And  liberty  to  «hiiie  apon  tbeir 
native  land.  If  any  thing  eoold  add  to  die  egregioas  felly  of  the  Sfianisb 
nonaveh,  it  waa  hie  declaration  never  to  cement  to  the  independence  of  ius 
lorBMr  eolonieey  bnt  that  he  weald  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  congiesa  of 
Earopean  sovereignir  and,  in  the  ioterim,  nae  all  the  meant  in  hie  power  te 
feduee  them  again  to  enbiection.  Bat  the  states  in  Sonth  America  are  no 
leager  appendages  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  powers  of  Borope  have  had 
more  pradence  than  to  take  upon  them  the  office  of  arbiters  in  a  hopeless 
ooooern.  While  Spain  was  in  this  wretched  state,  Portugal  became  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  a  new  revolatton,  headed  by  the  Infant  Don  Miguel  and  the 
i|neen»  whose  object  was  the  establisbmcDt  of  arbitrary  power,  to  be  exercised 
bj  themselves,  though  in  the  name  of  the  kiog.  The  monarch,  however,  con* 
eidering  his  life  in  daager,  weot  secretly,  with  two  princesses,  on  board  the 
Windsor  Castle^  an  Bnglish  ship  of  war,  which,  for  a  time,  coDstitnted  the  seat 
of  government.  From  thence  be  summoned  prince  Miguel  to  appear  before 
him;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  latter  acknowledged  his  errors,  and  was 
aent  to  France,  while  the  queen  was  put  under  confinement* 

On  one  side  of  Africa,  the  English  became  embrmled,  at  the  beginning  o^  the 
year,  with  the  Ashantees,  » powerful  nation,  near  Cape  Coast  Castle.  That 
hostile  tribe,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  having  come  down,  under 
their  king,  against  the  Fantees;  sir  Charles  McCarthy,  the  governor  of  Sierra 
Iieone,  as  the  ally  of  the  latter,  marched  to  their  aid ;  but,  being  deserted  by 
then,  while  the  enemy  received  a  reinforcement,  the  conseouence  proved  fatal ; 
for  on  the  2lst  of  January,  an  action  took  place,  in  which  the  Bnglish  were 
defeated,  and  their  commander  lost  his  life.  This  faster,  however,  was  re- 
trieved on  the  11th  of  July,  when  the  Aahantees  were  overthrown,  in  their 
tarn,  by  colonel  Sutheriand. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  African  continent,  the  dey  of  Algiers  evinced  the 
renewal  of  a  hostile  spirit,  by  committing  an  insult  upon  the  British  consul, 
and  expressing  his  determination  to  recede  from  the  treaty  by  which  he  bad 
bound  himself  not  to  retain  any  Christian  captives  in  slavery.  Upon  this. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale  appeared  off  Algiers  with  a  sauadron,  and  made 
aueh  a  disposition  of  his  sbi^  ai  demonstrated  to  the  dey  that  he  had  no 
choice  between  submission  and  bombardmenU  The  recollection  of  what  had 
been  performed  by  lord  Exmouth  was  too  strong  to  allow  the  dey  to  hesitate 
upon  this  alternative,  and  accordingly  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  off  to  the  Bri- 
tish oommaader,  with  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  all  his  demands. 

About  the  same  time,  the  bey  of  Tunis  was  compelled  to  give  up  some 
Greeks  who  had  been  taken  out  of  a  British  merchant  vessel  by  one  of  his 
corsairs,  and  carried  into  captivity. 

While  these  advantages  were  gained  in  one  part  of  the  world,  the  Britbh 
government  had  to  encoonter  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  the  East  Indies. 
For  a  conskierable  time  the  company's  territories  had  suffered  by  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Burmese^  as  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Ava  are  called,  whose 
dosnnions  extend  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  After  endur- 
ing every  kind  of  insult  from  these  marauders,  the  governor-general  resolved 
to  collect  all  the  disposable  forces  of  the  different  presidencies,  in  order  to 
chastise  their  insolence.  The  first  operations  of  the  British  were  promising, 
bnt  it  soon  appeared  that  the  enemy  they  had  to  contend  with  was  of  a  cha- 
racter not  easily  to  be  dannted ;  and  an  attempt  to  carry  some  of  the  works, 
erected  by  the  Burmese,  failed,  with  considerable  loss.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
British  troops,  under  sir  Alexander  Campbell,  after  a  hard  contest,  took  Ban- 
l^on,  the  principal  seaport  of  the  Burmese ;  but  these  again  gained  successes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittagong,  l^oke  into  the  compan^r's  territory,  and 
carried  their  incursions  within  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  Calcutta ; 
destroying  the  valuable  crops  of  indigo,  and  ravaging  the  whole  country.  The 
war  now  assumed  a  very  serious  and  alarming  aspect,  and  many  sharp  en- 
counters took  plaee,  till  the  8th  of  July,  when  the  Burmese,  fourteen  thousand 
in  number,  sustained  a  signal  defeat  in  the  vicinity  of  Dallab,  and  were  forced 
to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  about  five  thousand  men.  They  were  strongly  .fbr* 
tified  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  the  ardour  of  the  British  troops  overcanne 
all  difllenltiea,  and  ten  stockades  were  carried  by  them  la  one'di^*   TwP 
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aKuro  fooceasfol  attacks  were  nuide  opon  the  enemy,  in  Ootober ;  bot,  at  tliia 
period,  tiie  war  had  now  assamed  so  serious  an  aspee^  thai  the  native  tvaeps 
of  the  company,  at  Barrackpore,  refosed  to  march  against  the  Boimese.  In- 
sobordiDation  soon  became  general,  and  it  was  not  till  sereral  were. killed  tj 
the  royal  regiments,  that  the  mutiny  was  qaelled.  In  the  mean  time,  an  ex- 
pedition condacted  against  the  island  4ifTavoy  proved  snoeessfal,  and  deprived 
the  enemy  of  a  great  quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition*  This  aohievemeni 
was  foUowed  by  the  capture  of  the  dty  and  fortress  of  Mffm,  by  stons; 
which  acquisition  was  censideKd  of  great  importance,  as  opening  a  communis 
cation  between  tiie  victors  and  the  Siamese,  who  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
Borman  empire.  On  the30tii.of  October,  the  BngHsh  carried  by  assault  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Martaban,  to  the  eastward  of  Rangoon,  and  giving  name 
to  the  golf  formed  by  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Pegu.  This  place  was  strong, 
and  well  defended  by  a  garrison  of  about  four  thousand  men.  Other,  advan- 
tages foUowed  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  by  the  end  of  December  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  from  BUingoon  eastward,  had  become  subject  to  the  British  arass. 
These  operations  produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  emperor  of  China  became 
alarmed,  and  ordered  that  a  line  of  fortifications  and  towns  dieaU  be  erected 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Yucatmi,  towards  the  Burmese  territory,  to  preveat  the 
violation  of  the  imperial  territory  by  either  of  the  contending  parties. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  this  year,  Louis  the  Eighteenth  dosed  his  event* 
fol  life,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  was  endured  by  him  with  truly 
Christian  meekness.  In  his  disposition,  he  nearly  resembled  his  unfertnnate 
brother ;  and,  of  both  kings  it  may  be  said,  that  they  were  too  mild  and  vir- 
tuoas  for  the  tioMS  in  whioh  they  tived,  and  the  people  they  had  the  misfor* 
tune  to  govern. 

On  the  Sd  of  February,  1836,  the  British  parliament  was  opened  by  oom- 
nussion,  when  the  chancellor,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  congratulated  both 
booses  upon  the  progressive  increase  of  the  public  prosperity.  Never  was 
there  a  period  In  the  history  of  this  country,  when  aU  the  great  interests  of 
the  nation  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  thriving  a  condition ;  or  when  a  feel- 
ing of  content  and  satisfaction  was  more  widely  diffused  through  all  classes 
of  the  people.  His  majesty,  it  was  observed,  felt  additional  gratification  at 
the  circumstance  that  Ireland  was  participating  in  the  general  prospurity. 
The  outrages,  for  the  suppression  of  which  extraordinary  powers  were'con- 
fided  to  his> majesty,  had  so  far  ceased,  as  to  warrant  the  suspension  of  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  in  most  of  the  districts  heretofore  disturbed.  But 
though  industry  ami  commercial  enterprise  were  extending  themselves  in  that 
part  of  the  united  kingdom,  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  associations  existed  in 
Ireland,  which  had  adopted  proceedings  irveaonoileable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  calculated,  by  exciting  alarm  and  exasperating  aoimoaities, 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  soeiety ,  and  to  retard  the  course  of  national  improve- 
ment The  immediate  application  of  a  remedy  to  this  evil  was,^  tbereforCi 
strongly  recommended.  The  next  point,  in  the  speech,  was  the  state  of  India* 
and  the  interruption  of  tranquillity  by  the  unprovoked  aggressions  and  extra- 
vagant pretensions  of  the  Burmese  government,  which  rendered  hostile  opersr 
tioDS  against  that  state  unavoidable.  It  was,  however,  satisfactory  to  find 
that  none  of  the  native  powers  bad  manifested  any  unfriendly  disposition,  and 
that  the  bravery  and  conduct  displayed  by  the  forces  employed  against  the 
enemy,  afforded  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  a  successful  termination  of 
the  contest.  In  addressing  the  house  of  commons  on  this  subject,  it  was 
stated,  that  though  some  augmentation  in  the  military  establishment!  became 
indispensable,  yet,  from  the  flourishing  condition  and  progressive  improve- 
ment of  the  revenue,  it  would  be  still  in  thdr  power,  without  affecting  public 
credit,  to  give  additional  facilities  to  the  national  industry,  and  to  make  a 
further  reduction  in  the  burdens  of  the  people.  The  other  topics  embraced 
by  the  ro^al  exposition,  were  the  negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  at 
Constantinople,  through  his  majesty's  ambassador,  for  effecting  an  amicable 
termination  of  the  disputes  between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  the  commercial 
arrangements  entered  into  with  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Hanover ;  the 
conventions  concluded  with  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  lastiy,  the  confirmation  of  the 
30.  4y 
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ntotioiis  iabnitiftg  betwrnn  Ibb  kiiigdoii  and  tiMMe  oaiiiitiie»t  iriudi  bad 
«fl«Uitli6d  their  atmmtioBfimii  Spain. 

The  first  ofajeot  Of  infiortaiioe  that  oame  under  the  eoaaidoTatioa  of.  par': 
liament  this  teuieiiy  and  which,  with  little  eoeceptioii,  may  be  said  to  have 
oooopied  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  was  the  state  off  Ireland.  A  rerival  of  the 
eoainvttee  to  inquire  into  every  droamstaoee  comieeled  with  the  distresses, 
grievaooes,  oonfiictin;  interests,  and  abuses  of  tmsts  in  that  oonntry,  was 
moved  for  in  the  boose  of  lords,  on  the  MHh,  by  the  earl  of  lif  erpool,  and,  oa 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Oonlbnm,  in  the  eommoos,  broi^t  forward  a  bill  for 
sappressing  all  improper  and  dangerous  assooiatie«s  in  Ireland.  The  diteeC 
aim  of  fOferament,  however,  was  to  pat  down  the  Catholic  Assoeiatton,  an 
ifistitntion  whioh  had  assumed  a  very  alarming  port,  and  coadneted  its  opera- 
tiens  in  a  manner  that  too  clearly  indicated  a  design  hostile  to  the  established 
cboreh,  and  erea  the  connexion  with  Oreat  Britain.  The  debate  was 
a^fourned  three  times,  on  account  of  the  magmtnde  of  the  subjeet,  and  the 
number  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  speeches  wfaieb  it  produced.  On  the 
16tb,  the  motioa  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  against 
one  hundred  aad  twenty-three.  Mr.  Brougham  now  proposed  that  the  Catho- 
lic Associalten  should  be  heard  by  counsel,  and  witnesses  examined  at  the 
bar ;  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  to  dghty-olne.  On  the  d5th  the  bill  passed  the  eommons,  and,  on  the  7th 
of  March,  it  was  read  the  third  time  in  the  house  of  lords.  , 

In  the  mean  time,  the  eonunittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  atm$i6  of  Ire- 
land made  their  report,  the  most  interestlDg  part  of  whioh  was  that  oootain- 
ing  the  evidence  of  the  Catholic  prelacy.  From  their  united  testimony,  though 
very  cautiously  given,  it  appeared  that  the  pope  exercises  an  absolute  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  body  of  the  Catbdio  priesthood  in  Ireland ;  and  that  this 
hierarchy  not  only  claims,  but  exercises,  a  plenitude  of  ecclesiastical  jonsdie- 
tion,  exeeeding  that  intrusted  by  law  to  the  protestant  episcopacy. 

As  the  time  drew  nesr  for  the  discussion  of  the  great  question,  whether  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should  be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  civil 
privileges,  the  public  mind  braame  much  agitated,  and  nmnerous  petitions 
were  poured  into  both  houses  of  partiament,  for  and  against  the  profiosed 
conoessions.  On  these  occasions,  several  members  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  and,  among  others,  the  duke 
of  York,  in  presentiBg  a  petition  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor, 
against  admitting  the  demand  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  delivered  a  speech, 
which  produced  a  lively  sensation  throughout  the  kingdom.  His  royal  high- 
ness said,  that  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed  since  he  gave  his  first  vote  on 
this  question,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  any  reason  to  regret  or  change  the 
line  which  be  then  took.  He  then  proceeded  to  observe,  tiiat,  though  the 
subfect  would  hereafter  be  treated  with  more  ability  than  he  eould  pretend  to, 
yet  that  he  was  anxious  to  touch  upon  two  or  three  points ;  one  of  whidi 
was,  that  the  church  of  England  would  be  placed,  by  the  proposed  grant,  in  a 
situation  in  whioh  no  other  church  in  the  world  stands ;  because,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  will  not  allow  the  parliament  to  interfere  with  his  ehnrob,  he 
requires  leave  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  establishment,  and  to  legislate  for 
It.  *<  There  is  another  subject,  still  more  delicate,"  said  bis  royal  highness, 
'*  on  whioh  I  cannot  help  saying  a  few  words.  1  speak  only  as  an  individual ; 
I  desire  not  to  be  understood  to  speak  for  any  body  else ;  but  consider,  my 
lords,  the  situation  in  which  you  place  the  sovereign.  By  the  coronation  oath, 
the  sovereign  is  bound  to  maintain  the  church  established,  in  her  doctrine, 
disdpline,  and  rights,  inviolate.  An  act  of  parliament  may  release  any 
foture  sovereigns  and  other  men  from  this  oath,  or  from  any  other  oath  to  be 
taken ;  but  can  it  release  an  individual  who  has  already  taken  it?  I  entreat 
the  house  to  consider  the  situation  in  which  the  sovereign  is  thus  placed.  I  feel 
rery  strongly  on  this  subject;  I  cannot  forget  the  deep  interest  which  wai 
taken  upon  it  by  one  now  no  more.  I  have  been  brought  up  from  my  eariy 
years  in  these  pHnoi|>1es ;  and  from  the  time  when  I  began  to  reason  for 
myself,  I  have  entertained  them  f^om  conviction;  and|in  etery  situation  in 
which  I  may  be  placed,  I  will  mdntain  them,  so  help  me  GodT 

On  the  d3d  of  March,  dr  Frauds  Burdett  brought  in  a  bill  for  removing  all 
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Ihe  dbcfMUficatioiis  <if  tli«  Boma»  Catholiiw  of  Ireland ;  the  teeond  readf ng 
of  wbiob,  after  tome  remarks  from  Mr.  Poel,  waa  fixed  for  the  19th  of 
Mpnlt^wtmk  the  old  aifiuiieBtt  for  aad  againal  the  measaro  were  repeated, 
witboot  any  not elty  of  iUaa tratioa ;  aod  the  hooio  a^ioamed  till  the  21gty 
oa  whieh  day  the  debate  was  resamed,  and  exhibiled  the  siagnlar  foalare  of 
two  leading  members  of  the  oatMnet^  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Peel,  taking  oppo- 
site sides,  the  former  ad? ooating  the  daims  of  the  RoBumists,  in  a  glowing 
straiQ  of  eloaaenee,  and  the  other  resisting  them  with  eqaal  energy  and 
ability.  In  the  end,  the  motion  was  eanied,  the  aombers  on  the  di?ision 
being  268  votes  for,  and  Ml  against  the  bill. 

The  great  straggle  was  now  to  be  decided  in  the  npper  hoose,  wliere  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading  was  made  on  the  17th  of  May,  by  the  earl  of 
Dononghmore,  who  was  aided  by  the  mari|nis  of  Camden,  the  earl  of  Damley, 
the  bishop  of  Norwich,  the  earl  of  Limerick,  the  marqais  of  Lansdowne,  and 
the  earl  of  Harrowb^  ;  who  were  answered  in  sncoession  by  the  marqais  of 
Aoglesea,  the  earl  of  liongford,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  lord  cbancellor.  At  the  conolnsion  of  a  most  animated  debate,  the 
peers  divided,  for  the  second  reading  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  against  it 
one  bondred  and  seventy-eight,  conseqaeoily  the  bill  was  thrown  ont  by  a 
m^ority  of  forty-eight. 

On  the  28th  of  Febmary,  the  chanoellor  of  the  eseheqaer  introdnoed  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  badgets  ever  brought  forward  in  parliament,  when, 
instead  of  calling  for  new  imposts^  the  whole  financial  plan  consisted  of  a 
rednctiott  of  those  already  in  eaistence,  the  principal  of  which  were,  tiie  dntles 
on  hemp,  coffee,  wines,  spirits,  cider,  the  assessed  taxes,  and  iron. 

Another  measare  of  great  importance,  and  tending  to  the  annihilation  of 
smuggling,  was  the  Consolidation  Act  of  the  Customs,  which  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  speech  equally  profound  and 
luminous,  on  the  advantage  firising  from  a  free  reciprocation  of  connneroe. 
He  concluded  by  moving  a  reduction  of  duties  on  various  articles  of  foreiga 
produce  and  mannfactare,  as  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  books,  paper,  glass, 
porcelain,  and  different  kinds  of  goods.  Though  objections  were  made  to 
some  parts  of  the  plan,  all  the  regulations  were  ultimately  agreed  to. 

A  subject  of  general  interest,  which  engaged  much  attention  during  this 
session,  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  inquire  into  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  repeal  of  the  combination  lawsk  It  appeared  that,  throagh  the 
pressure  of  parliamentary  business  In  the  precedlag  year,  a  bHl  had  beensnf* 
fered  surreptitiously  to  pass  rapidly  through  both  booses,  by  whicb,  for  want 
of  examination,  power  was  given  to  mechanics  of  all  deseriptibns,  to  form 
themselves  into  associations  against  thdr  employers  and  fellow-workmen, 
without  being  amenable  even  to  the  common  law.  The  consequence  of  this 
mischievous  piece  of  policy  was  what  might  have  been  foreseen;  for  there  was 
scarcely  a  branch  of  business,  in  which  the  tyranny  of  the  artificers  did  not 
immediately  operate  to  the  injury  of  trade,  aod  the  danger  of  the  community. 
After  a  long  examination  of  witnesses,  the  committee  made  their  report,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  a  bill  passed  through  both  houses,  giving  to  magis* 
trates  the  power  of  imprisoning  any  workmen  for  three  months,  who  should 
leave  their  labour  unfinished,  or  be  guilty  of  molesting  or  obstructing  any 
other  artificers  from  exercising  their  celling. 

A  proposition,  founded  on  Ske  king's  message,  for  granting  annuities  of  six 
tboussnd  a  year  each,  to  the  princess  of  Kent,  and  the  prince  of  Cumberland, 
produced  a  debate,  which  it  would  be  difficult  and  painful  to  characteriae.  The 
motions,  however,  were  carried,  after  a  furious  and  reiteraed  contest;  but  it 
merits  observation,  that  when,  on  tbe  6th  of  July,  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  commission,  the  royal  speech,  delivered  by  the  chancellor,  was  perfectly 
silent  on  the  tubjecf. 


Thus  are  we  arrived  at  the  resting  point,  where  the  labours  of  recording 
must  give  place  to  the  indulgence  of  reflection.  The  first  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  retrospect,  is  astonishment  at  the  convulsions  and  changes  that 
have  distingnisbed  tbo  period  through  whieh  we  have  passed. 
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.  •  Old  emiilrefl  have  been  diemembered,  «ad  mew  ones  ha^  liiea  with  a 
rapidity  of  iveoetflei^  to  wliiidi  andeBt  hialory  eaoiiot  supply  a  parallel. 
We  ha^  witoeseed,  with  airfoi  appfehevakw,  the  moat  tremendou  rerol*- 
tions,  shahiog  the  nations^  oveftanuDr  thrones,  and  spreading  desolatioD 
ifarooglioiit  dm  ciTilisied  world ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  ligaments  and 
•bonds  of  society  were  dlssohriog,  aad  the  whole  moral  frame  tended  to  ual* 
^Fersal  ananby. '  Anddst  tiiesecemmotioBS,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  Britain  to 
stand  eminentljr  oonspicnens ;  assailed,  on  all  sides  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
.and.  yet  eadanng  every  new  Attaok  with  iaoreasiog  fortitode  and  yigonr  of 
repolsioD.  like  the  palm-tree,  her  atrength  beaame  more  eneigetic,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difDeahies  #hioh'  sorroanded  her,  the  enemies  she  had  to  en- 
coanter,  aad  the  combinations  thatwereibiined  to  aeoomplish  her  destmction. 
By  the  stability  of  piiooiple,  she  not  onl^  ensured  her  own  safety,  bot  beeame 
the  refoge  of  the  opprepsed,  and  the  dehverer  of  those  states  which  had  been 
drawn  into  a  confederacy  against  her. 

.  Nor  shoold  it  be  forgotten,  that  while  the.  world  was  in  arms,  and  the  most 
desperate  designs  were  formed  to  bring  all  Bnrope  under  the  deapotie  sway 
of  one  power,' Britain  was  extending  Jostiee  and  benevolenoe  over  the  earth, 
breaking  the  chains,  of  siavery,  colonising  unenltivated  regions,  and  spread* 
ing  the  light  of  knowledge  among  barbarons  and  wandering  tribes,  who  had 
been  hilherto  as  ignorant  of  moral  tmthi  as  of  the  means  of  improving  their 
Aatoral  condition. 

At  home  also  the  horrors  of  war  were  softened  by  the  datiea  of  bnma* 
mty.  Against  a  prood  and  domineering  foe,  whose  progress  was  marked 
wiUi  blood,  the  whole  British  population  rose  with  spontaneous  animation,  and 
with  one  voice  dared  the  threatened  invasion,  resolately  determined  to  live 
liree,  or  die  gloriously.  Yet  in  this  arduous  struggle,  so  far  were  the  malevo- 
lent passions  from  intermingling  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  that  never  were 
the  charities  of  social  life  more  beantifoUy  displayed,  or  actively  employed, 
than  at  the  very  crisis  wheui  if  any  of  Uie  surrounding  nations  fdt  a  concern 
for  Britain,  it  was  only  one  of  tremulous  anxiety  for  her  approaching  fate. 

Collected,  however,  in  herself,  while  she  presented,  a  fearless  front  to  the 
danger  that  awaited  her,  the  exercises  of  love,  and  beneficence  were  not  sns- 
ponded ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  arts  floaiished,  industry  went  on,  new 
plans  of  charity  were  devised,  education  was  extended,  and  the  offices  of 
religion  sanctified  the  preparations  for  national  defence.  Such  was  the  part 
borne  by  this  country,  in  that,  season  of  peril,  when  few  could  hope  for  a 
favourable  termination  of.  the  contest,  and  none  thought  that  ever  a  peima- 
nent  peace  would  be  secured. 

At  length,  one  tncmendoos  shook  closed  tiie  trial,  out  of  which  Britain 
rose  with  fresh  glory,  so  that,  instead  of  exhibiting  what  the  timid  feared, 
a^d  the  evii-ininded  anticipated,-— desolated  eities,  snd  wasted  prorinces,— she 
displays,  in  every  quarter,  a  flourishing  commerce,  an  increasing  population, 
and  extensive  improvements  of  every  description.  Distmst  has  given  way 
to  confidence,  and  moral  harmony  is*  restored  for  the  furtherance  of  those 
great  designs  which  Providence  has  yet  to  accomplish : 

At  whose  command  th'  up- rooted  hills  retir'd 
Each  to  his  place ;  they  beard  bis  roice,  and  went 
Obsequious.    Heaven  bis  wonted  face  renewed, 
And  with  fresh  flowrets  hill  and  valley  smiPd. 


TH£  END. 
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II.  succeeds  his  father,  118;  his  marriape, 

119;  the  barons  conspire  against  him,  Hid ;  marches 

affainst  the  Scots,  120;  defeated  at  liaLnnckbum. 

121;  his  weak  conduct  produces  a  rebellion.  122; 

onpooed  by  his  queen,  123;  deposed  and  murdered, 

III.  succeeds  his  father.  124  ;  invades  Scot- 
land, 125 ;  concludes  a  treaty,  126  ;  shakes  ot^'thc  con- 
trol of  Mortimer,  iM;  takes  Berwick,  127  ;  makes  war 
on  France.  iAid;  gains  the  battle  of  Cresey,  131 ;  his 
death  and  character,  137 

IV.  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  made  kingbr 

the  earl  of  Warwick,  166 ;  his  croiitieB,  167  ;  opposed 
by  Warwick,  168;  gains  the  battle  of  Hamet.  iSrd; 
mnrden  the  prince  of  Wales,  169;  and  his  own 
brother,  170;  his  death,  171 

V.  a  minor,  succeeds  his  ftther,  171;  sent 

to  the  tower  with  his  brother,  and  both  murdered 
there,  174 

VI.  son  of  Henry  VIII.  bom.  908;  sncceeds 

his  father,  216 ;  progress  of  the  Reformation,  217 ;  his 
death  and  character,  224 

the  Block  Prince,  goes  to  France.  130;  gains 

the  battle  of  Cressy,  131 ;  and  that  of  Poictiers.  IHA ; 
defeau  Charles  the  Wise,  136;  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, 137 

Edwin,  kinv  of  Northumberland,  conrerted  to  Chris- 
tianity, 15 

Fxlwy,  succeeds  Edred.  25 ;  deposed,  26 

£«b«t,  king  of  the  West  Saxons ;  16 ;  crowned  king  of 
England,  17 ;  defeaU  the  Danes,  19 

Egmoot,  baule  of,  591 

Fi^pt,  invaded  by  the  French.  584 

Elba,  assigned  toNaiKileon,  671 

Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Hen^  11.  her  jeaToii>4y.7n 

wife  of  Edward  1.  saves  the  life  uf  her  hus- 
band. 105 

F-Vctions.  act  for  rcffulatinfr.  463 

EUhda,  her  story  27 ;  muniers  Edward,  28 
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Elisabeth,  queen ,  heraceessioo,  234 ;  resoWat  npon  a  ra* 
formation^  235;  her  ministen,  236;  jealous  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  tM;  makes  war  on  France,  243;  insurrec< 
tions,  245 ;  cruel  treatment  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
5S47i  Elizabeth  threatened  with  an  invasion  firom 
Spun.  250 ;  places  herself  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
251 :  destruction  of  the  armada,  252 ;  rise  of  the  earl 
of  Essex.  i6id;  his  execution,  aJod  its  effects  on  th« 
queen.  255;  her  death,  256 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  marries  the  elector- 

Salatine,  265 
iot,  general,  his  defence  of  Gibraltar,  501, 507 
Eltham,  battle  of,  184 

Empsou.an  instrument  of  oppression,  187 :  executed,  189 
England,  original  of  the  kmgdom  of,  17  ;  character  of 

the  people  of,  18 ;  end  of  the  Saxon  government  in, 

.^7 ;  table  of  the  sovereigns  of,  446 
Essex,  lungdom  of,  15 

.  .  .  .  Devereux,  earl  of,  his  rise.  252,  executed,  255 
.  .  .  .  Waller,  earl  of,  commands  against  Charles  I. 

285 
.  .  .  .  lord,  cuts  his  throat  in  the  Tower,  336 
F/Thelbald,  usurps  the  throne,  19 
Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  his  convenion,  14 
Ethelred,  his  reign,  20;  the  son  of  Edgar,  his  chartd^ 

ter.  28;  escapee  to  Normandy,  29 
Ethel  wolf,  subdues  Kent,  17 ,  succeeds  Egbert,  19;  his 

death,  20 
Eveaham,  battle  o^  103 
Eui^ene,  jprince  of  Savoy,  his  military  character,  364; 

visits  England,  381 
Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  account  of,  32 ;  auists  ths 

men  of  Kent,  39 
Eastatins,  token  by  the  finglish,  501 
Excise,  scheme  of  generol.  406 
Exclusion  l^ill,  occount  of  the,  331 
Exeter,  duke  of.  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  the,  107 
Eylou,  battle  of,  6S7 

F 
Fairfax,  a  parliamentary  generol,  defeats  the  royalists 

at  Na&eby,  290 ;  bravery  of  his  lady,  297 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  114,  rovalists  defeated  at,  420 
Folkland,  lord,  killed  at  Newbury,  287 

Islands,  dispute  about,  464 

Farmer,  captain,  blown  up  in  the  Qnebec  firigate,  490 
Fawkes.  Guy,  a  conspirator,  taken,  259 
Feathers  Tavern,  association  of  dissenten  at  the,  465 
Felton,  John,  assassinates  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

271 
Fenwick,  sir  John,  his  hard  case,  357 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  his  bigotry,  711 
Feudal  law,  origin  of  the,  41 
Feversham.  earl  of,  his  barbarity,  339 
Fisher,  bishop,  executed,  202 
Fit»-0«bert.  >V  illiam.  his  story,  81 
Fleets,  alarm  excited  by  the  combined  Spanish  and 

French,  489 
Flenrus.  battle  of,  557 
Floddendeld,  battle  of,  191 
Fontcnoy,  battle  of,  417 
Foster,  general,  his  exertions  for  the  pretender,  394  ; 

escapes.  .396 
Fox.  Charles  James,  his  coalition  with  Xortb,  513: 

brings   forward  his  India  bill,  Hid;  defeated  and 

resigns,  5H  ;   his  violence,  516 ;  sends  on  agent  to 

Hus-'^ia,  544 ;  his  motion  for  peace,  548;  returns  to 

power,  022 ;  liis  death.  624         - 
France,  its  state  in  the  fourteenth  century,  127;  Solie 

law  introduced  there,  128;  the  English  deprived  of 

their  dominion  over  it,  160 ;  its  treachery  in  regard 

to  the  colonies,  482  ;  commercial  treaty  with,  523; 

ferment  in,  526 ;  commencement  of  the  revolution, 

530 ;  confederacy  against,  540 
Francis  I.  oolitcness  of.  19t 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  the  author  of  American  indepen- 
dence, 460;  his  treochery,  407 ;  his  influence  and 

double-dealing,  473 
Frederic,  the  elder  palatine,  marries  the  daughter  of 

Jan>es  1.  265;  elected  king  of  Bohemia,  iSid;  loses 

his  dominions,  266 
Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  his  alliance  with  England, 

432;  hi9  progress,  433;  fortitude,  435;  his  victories, 

443,  451 ;  his  death,  523 
prince  of  Wales,  misundentondinff  between 

him  and  his  fkther,  406 ;  oifer  of  rseoncfliatior  to. 

412 :  his  death,  447 
Friedland,  battle  of,  627 

O 
Gage,  general,  commander  of  the  fbrces  in  America, 

469 
Galgacns,  opposes  the  Romans,  7 
Gam,  DoAid.  bravery  of,  IM 
Game,  law  for  protecting.  426 
(ianliner.  bishop,  his  cr'ieUy.  214 
Garnet,  the  Jesuit,  execuleil.  Ct'>I 
(Jartcr.  origin  of  the  order  of  the,  1.37 
fiascoigne.  sir  William,  his  foriitudf .  1;V1 
(iatc'S,  general.  hisKemrosity.  471*;  HetVated,  493 
Gaunt,  Mra.  horrible  treatment  of.  .".W 

John  of,  defends  Wicklitfe.  ltd 

Gaveston,  Piera,the  /kTourite  of  Edward  II.  118;  put 

to  death,  119 


IMDEX. 


C^SSw^w  natnral  fon  of  Hnry  II.  74 
Gaonra  I.  ebctor  of  HanoT«r,  his  mm 


Goorge  ^>  olwun*  of  HanoT«r,  his  ■imiloB  to  Uko 
throno,  987;  lands  ftt  Greenirich,  3BB:  iMir  pvUa- 
ment,  389;  Tioleoee  of  Um  ¥f'higs.a0O:  impMeh. 
nants,  an ;  rabellian  in  SeoOsnd,  V3 ;  doteted,  3B9 ; 
the  klac  mw  to  Usnorer,  907 ;  public  diseontMils, 
4U0;  dMth  of  the  Idnc,  403 
....  n.nceMdshfilhtlMr.409;ststoof  9trci«; 
404;  ttostyof  Vi«noa,4a6;  ■ehemeofso«zeiM,406; 
the  king  Tlsits  his  electoral  dominions.  408;  war 
with  Spain,  409;  siege  of  Certhafsna,  411;  change  of 
miniMen,  4U ;  war  with  France,  414 :  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  417 j  battle  of  Culloden.  400;  aereritles, 
488 ;  peace  of  Aix-la^hapeU«,  483 ;  renewal  of  the 
war,  4£8 ;  allianco  with  Pniaaia,  438 ;  successes  in 
the  East  and  West,  435, 441;  sadden  death  of  the 
king,  445 

....  III.  SBOoeeds  his  modlhther,  447;  his  Mpo- 
larity,  448 ;  marriage,  449 ;  peace  of  Fantatn«bleaa, 
458;  ilrst  mental  derangement  of  the  king,  490; 
regency  bill,  Mdi  attempt  npon  his  lift,  288;  his 
illnees,  587;  proceedings  on  the  regency,  att;  re- 
eoTors.  589 ;  his  deadi  and  charveter,  093 

IV.hiaaeeeaaiaD,094;  ooima  parliaaatnt,  000; 

▼Isits  Ireland,  708;  goes  to  IlaDcrer.  7aS;tiaita 
Scotland,  706.  preaeott  the  royal  libraiy  to  the 
nation,  707 

Oeriah,  in  the  East  Indies,  taken,  430 

Oennan  Town,  in  America,  btttle  at,  4]B 

Gibraltar,  taken  by  admiral  Rooke,  303 ;  liegt  oC  SOO; 

_ieUof  of,  501 ;  its  deftnoe,  507 

OlaaTlOe,  a  judge,  his  gulantry,  71;  goea  to  the 
Holy  limd.  70 

Okmunrer,  Owen,  his  ioocassaa  againit  the  EogUah, 

^M7 

Ohmcester,  Robert,  earl  of,  defends  the  empn« 
Matilda,  07;  opposes  the  earl  of  Leicester.  108; 
rsbels,104 

Thomas,  dnke  of,  murdered,  148 

Unmnhrey,  dnke  of,  mordered.  101 

Ooddaid,  general,  hia  expedition  in  the  East  Indtes, 

Oodik«T,  sir  EdmondbuT,  mnrdered,  980 
GodolDian,  earl,  his  sdmlnistntioD,  378 ;  retlrss,  973 
Godwin,  earl,  his  raloor,  30;  his  traaehery,  38; 

death.  33 
Good  Rope.  Cape  of,  diKorared.  188;  rednoed  by 

the  EnglUh,  5(»;  attenuM  to  racover  it  fhils,  509 ; 

taken  again  by  the  EngWh.  085 
Gordon,  lord  George,  heads  Ow  rioten  in  St.  Oeoife't 

lielda,  495 ;  tried  and  acqaitted,  400 
Goordon,  Adam  da.  his  bnTery,  103 
Grafton,  dnke  of,  Ui  administration,  458 
Grattan,  Henry,  parliamentary  grant  to,  504 

greeoe,  insurrection  in,  700,711 
rcgoTT,  pope,  sends  a  minion  to  England,  14 
GranTille,  George,  his  administration,  453 ;  proposes 

the  stamp  act,  455;  his  uaefttl  act  for  ragniating 

elections,  403 
Onjt  lady  Jane,  manied  to  Dudley,  884 ;  proelaimsd 
^qneen,  225 ;  beheaded,  889 
Gnadaloope,  taken,  448 

GaeacUn.  Bertruxi  de.  defeats  th«  FjiRlish.  190 
Gulaeard,  a  Fnnch  officer,  subs  Ilarluy  in  the  coon- 

cil.«huaber,  379 
Gnnpowder  plot,  history  of  the,  259   . 
GnstKvvs  in.  of  Sweden,  assassinated,  518 
IV.  depoeed.  Oil 

Habeas  Corpns  act,  389 

Halidown  ifm,  batde  of,  U7  _ 

Hamilton,  the  duke  of,  raiaes  an  army  to  rescue  Charles 

I.  895 ;  executed,  900 
......  duke  of,  killed  in  a  duel,  384 

Haaroden,  J(^b|n,  resists  the  payment  of  ship-money, 

Hampahira.'depopnlated,  44 

Hareourt,  air  Stmon,  a  great  lawyer  and  statesman, 

378 
Hardiennito,  the  Dane,  his  nign.  31 
Hardy,  Thomas,  tried  and  acqoutttd,  560     . 
Harfleur.  taken  by  storm,  152 
Harold,  Harelbot^  his  reign.  31 
the  son  of  eerl  Godwin,  succeeds  Edward  the 

Confessor,  34 ;  gains  the  battle  of  Stamford,  35 ;  slain 

at  Hastings,  37 
Hastings,  the  Dane,  defimted.  2! 

the  battle  of.  30 

lord,  murdered,  178 

V^anen,  proceedings  aKsinst,  581,  584 ;  his 

trisl  commencee.  587  ;  acqaitted,  568 
Hatfleld,  James,  Us  attempt  on  the  king,  590 
HsTannah,  taken  by  the  English,  450 
HaTre,  Uken  possession  of  by  the  F-nglish,  £43 
llawke,  admiral,  defeata  the  French  in  Quiberon  bay. 


Hengiat,  lands  in  England  with  his  brother  Horsa,  11 

Ifengsdown  >IilI.  battle  of,  19 

llfnry  I.  his  eocessioo.  50 ;  hisp6palarity,51 :  deftato 

his  brotlier  Robert,  53 ;  combat  between  him  and 

his  nephew,  54 ;  his  death.  55 
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Henry  II.  tha  mb  of  tho 
England^  59:  oppoaas Stsi— o,  ■— /  mavtmm^ 

thraBe,00 ;  his  power,  01 ;  his  diqmtee  with , 

03;  oppeees  the  Pope,  00 ^  redocee  Ireland,  09;  ktb 
amour  with  Boaamond,  iM;  oonfcderaey  thimsd 
arninsl  him,  70;  does  penaooe  at  the  ahriae  of 
Beeket,71;  radnoes  Seodand,  78;  Ua  dm^mA 
character,  74 

.  .  .  .  III.  hia  aeeeadoD,  98;  eoateat  between  Um 
and  hia  brother,  05;  his  conduct  prpdncea  diaaftc' 
lion,  90;  deluded  by  the  Pope,  97;  tcnewatlM  greet 
eharter,g8:  hlswanwlththeboraae,100;  taksB  ia 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  101 ;  deUTorad  by  hia  aoa,  mS; 
tkim,  death,  104 

.  .^.  .  IV.  (of  Laneaaler)  Us  dual  with  the  duke  of 
Korfolk,  148;  baniahed.  143 ;  retams,  and  dqpoaea 
Richard  II.  MS;  eoMiiinc»r  against  him,  147 :  gaina 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  M8 ;  diea,  150        ^  ^^ 

.  ...  V.  hia  wildnasa  whan  minee  of  Wales,  ISOs 
BneoeedBhiaAther,151;  lands  in  Fr&neo.  158;  gain 
the  bottle  of  Aaincoort,  153;  conquera  Fraace,  150; 
BarrieatheprinfiessCathailiM,iM;  UadeMhaad 
eharacter,  150 

....  VI.  a  minor  on  the  death  of  hto  fhther,  ISOt 
crowned  at  Paria,  150 ;  laavee  Frunee.  100 ;  maiilM 
Mugaret  of  Ai^.  101 :  oppoeed  by  Richard,  dak* 
of  York,  108;  made  prisoner,  106;  aacapea,  106; 
takan  at  Hexham.  sMJ  deUreredby  Wahrkk,  UB: 
again  captured,  iliU;  murdered,  169 

.  •  .  •  V 11.  when  earl  of  BJchmood,  takes  rafbgu  la 
Brttegne,  174;  narrowly  eecapea  being  daliMMd 
up,.tfSl;  lands  te  Wsles,  176.;  deftaU  Kichaid  Ul! 

wil^ 


atthe battle  of  Bosworth,  177 ;  hie 
marriea  Wiraheth,  daughter  of  Ed' 
insurrsctloa  sfsinai  Um,  179 ;  makee  • 
FranM.  Ul ;  death  and  character,  188 
.TvIlTraocceeda  hia  Ihther,  189; 


inton 


laane  against  France,  190;  war  with  the  Soots,  191 : 
makee  peace  with  Francis  1. 193;  holds  a  toona^ 


ment,  194 ;  hia  extravagance.  105 :  writea  against  Ln- 
ther,  and  racairea  the  tlae  of '  defnder  of  th*  friih.* 
197 ;  lUls  in  lore  with  Anne  Boleyn,  198;  eoUeiis  a 
dirorce  from  Catharine,  Md;  consolu  the  oai 
sitiee  on  the  suldect,  800 ;  maiviee  without  the  „^ 
•ent  of  the  Pope.  201 ;  asserts  Us  snpremacy  orcr  the 
church,  808;  diseolTsa  the  monasteries,  908;  yet 

Suniahes  the  raformers,  904 ;  puts  Anne  BolefB  to 
sath,  and  raarrieo  Jane  Seymour,  807 ;  loeea  Ua 


tUrd  wife,  908;   marriee  and  diToroea 
Clerea,    909;  espouses  Catharine    Howard,  810; 
causae  her  to  be  executed,  til ;  marries  Caihi    ' 
Parr,  218:  hia  erualtiea,  214;  hia  death  and 
racter,8]5 


.  .  .  .  pr^e  of  Walea,  son  of  Jamea  I.  his  dsMh*  8Sl 

Heptarchy,  account  of  the  Saxon,  19 

Henfbrd,  Roger,  earl  of,  his  conspiracy,  48 

•  •....  Henry,  dnke  of,  banUhed,  112 

Hermione,  register  ship,  captarad,  458 

Hexham,  battle  of,  160 

Hone.  naTal  Bght  off  La,  355 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  599 

Holkar.an  Indian  chief,  his  dsprsdatkna  and  ds- 

,  feat,  021 

Holland,  revolntion  in.  580, 584 ;  taken  by  the  TVineh, 

,,50O;  changed  into  a  kingdom,  025 

Holt,  cUef  instice.  his  chSvcter,  397 

Ho(»er,  bishop  of  Glouceeter,  burnt,  890 

Hosier,  admiral,  his  nnsncoeesfnl  expedition,  408 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  keepe  Hull  sgainst  Charloe  I.  fiB» 

Hotapor,  son  of  the  esri  of  Vorthumberland,  148 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  his  gallantry,  190 

.  .   Cstharine,  manies  Henry  VIII.  and  put  to 
death,  210 
.....   earl  of  Surrey,  put  to  death,  214 
Howe,  general,  his  conduct  in  America,  479. 475 
.  .  .  .  eerl,  rallevaa  Gibraltar,  508  ;defiBela  the  Fr 

Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  hia  actioas  with  the 

the  East  Indiee,  509 
Huahhr.  in  the  East  Indiea,  taken,  430 
Hun,  Charlee  I.  reftised  admission  into,  285 
Humbert,  gcnwral,  lands  in  Inland,  588 
Hunt,  trial  of  Uenir,  098 
Hnrricane.  dreadftil,  495 
Hyder  All,  Us  rise,  400;  Ua  auooeassa,  490 ;  defrM. 

ed,  503;aoompIetoTietoryoT«r,509;  Ua  death,  510 

Ina,  king  of  the  West  Sazona,  16 

Independents,  a  repablieun  sect.  288 

Indis  Bills  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  513,  518 

Innocent  III.  lays  England  under  an  interdict,  85 

Ireland,  annexed  to  the  English  crown,  OB;  rab^IUon 
then  onder  l^rone,  253 :  rebellion  then  in  the  raigu 
of  Charlee  I.  880;  crueltiea  of  Cromwell  in,  300; 
conteet  between  king  Jamee  and  king  William  in, 
350 ;  ito  parliament  made  dependent,  998 ;  disoon 
taou  in,  40t ;  indulgenoee  granted  to,  490 :  motions 
in  fhTour  of,  504  ;  French  expeditloa  to,  5o9 ;  rebel- 
lion in,  579 :  united  to  Gnst  Britain.  596 ;  insur- 
rection in,  610  :  king's  Tiwit  to.  708 ;  propooltiOBa  ia 
regsrd  to  the  ehunh  of.  707 

Isaac,  king  of  Cyprus,  }ik  treachery,  77 


Fkunohin 
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jaeoUnt,  a  ftetiim  in  VnoM,  540 

JacobitM,  a  poUtieal  party  in  Eoriaad,  SM,  387 

Jamaica,  taken  by  Uk*  Enfflkk,  Sm 

Jamea,  kins  of  Scotland,  ilalD,  198  .    . 

....  I.  of  Enfland,  ukd  VI.  of  Scotland,  liis  azar- 
tiana  to  Mva  hia  motkar,  S48 ;  wiccaedi  EUaabatb. 
lati  htodiqmtaa  witk  patUament.  SSB:  plot  againat 
bia  Ilf«,  850 :  his  moderation.  SOI ;  bia  IbroailtM, 
868;  hiflPutJality  to  Spain,  801 ;  bia  daatb  and  cka- 
nctar.  960 

....  II.  anccaedi  bia  brotbcr  Cbarlea,  396;  bia 
sn  arowal  of  popeiy ,  537 ;  opposed  by  Monmoatli, 
A:  crueltiM  wactised  in  tba  West.  339 :  fonna  a 
itnolic  coaocu,  340 ;  aanda  an  ambaasador  to  tba 
Popa,  and  raceiTea  a  nuncio,  341 ;  attampta  on  tbe 
Uaiverattiea,  348  ;  impriaonmant  of  tba  aeran 
biabopa,  343 ;  their  acqaittal.  Hid  ;  birth  of  a  wince, 
344  ;  a  conapiracr  formed,  345 ;  tbe  prince  of  Oraoye 
Inrited  OTer,  iM;  the  kinf  makaa  conceaaiona,  34o ; 
Che  prince  laada  in  Torbay,  iHi;  Jamea  marcbea  to 
Saliaboxy,  347 ;  retnma  to  London,  ibid  ;  eacapea  to 
France,  348 :  parliament  deelarea  the  throne  racaat, 
349 ;  Jamea  laoda  in  Ireland,  3B0 :  defeated  at  tba 
BoyneLS53 :  ratnma  to  France,  354 ;  hia  death,  390 

Jane  of  Flandera,  bar  baroiam,  189 

Jara,  reduction  of,  658 

JefTeriea.  cbanceUor.  bis  bnitality,  339 

Jakyll,  Sir  Joaeph,  altercation  between  hia  and  Wal- 
pole.  990 

Jana,  battle  af,  686 

Jersey,  attack  on  tbe  iaiand  of,  49B 

Jarria,  admiral,  defeata  tbe  Spaniarda.  UC2 

Jewa,  conduct  of  William  Rafua  to  tba,  49 ;  maaaacra 
of  tbe,  75;  crael  traatment  of  tham,  100,  100;  aet 
for  nataraiialiig,  480 

Joan  of  Arc,  bar  atorr,  157 

John,  king,  bia  treaeaery,  79 ;  nanrpa  the  throna,  88 ; 
mnrdera  bia  nephew  Aibur,  8S;lo8ea  Normndy, 
M;  bia  qmarrel  with  tbe  Pope,  85 ;  anbmiaaion,  87 ; 
granta  tbe  great  charter,  90 ;  takea  Rocheatar,  98 ; 
raeoTeia  bia  authorilT.  'iS ;  bis  death,  iHd. 

.  .  .  king  of  France,  taken  priaoner,  135 ;  bia  nobla 
eoiMloct  and  death,  ibid. 

.  .  .  king  of  Bohemia,  alain  at  tbe  battle  of  Creasy,  131 
.  .  of  uaant,  sapporta  Wickliffe.  146 

JohDatone,  eomaoaora,  defeata  Suifireio,  501;  takaa 
four  aail  of  Dutch  East  Indiaman,  508 

Jonea,  Paul,  hia  ezploita,  489 

Jooapb  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  bia  meaaoraa  pro- 
duced a  rsToIution,  580 :  hie  diaath,  534 

Joyce,  comet,  aeiaea  Cbanea  I.  at  Iloldenby,  893 

Jobilce,  on  the  anniTeraarrof  the  king'a  aoe«ealoo,643 

Jolina  II.  P^a,  hia  ambition,  189 

Junius,  a  celebrated  but  unknown  libaDar,  404 

Jnry,  orifin  of  the  tria^  by,  10 

Josqn,  biahop,  attends  Charles  1. 898 

Kempanfbit,  admiral,  lost  in  tba  Royal  Gaorm,  500 
Kedt,  redueiion  of  Che  kingdom  of,  17 ;  its  ianablianta 

oppose  the  Normans.  39 
....  duke  of,  bia  death,  093 
Kenwith,  tbe  Danish  caatle  of,  taken,  81 
Keppal,  admiral,  hia  partial  action  with  the  Franeh 

fleet,  483 ;  tried  and  acquitted.  Hid 
Kat,  raiaea  an  inanrreetion  in  Norfolk,  880 
Kilmamoclu  lord,  ezaented  for  treason,  488 
Kilwarden.  murder  of.  010 

Kirby  and  Wade,  two  captaina  ^ot  for  cowardice;  363 
Kirke,  colonel,  bia  cmaltiea,  380;  amait  answer  to 

king  Jamea,  340 
Kleber.  general,  aasassinatad,  517 
Koaeinsko,  defeated,  550 
Ku'tuaoiF,  bis  defence  ofRaaaia,  OflB 
KyoagaU,  king  of  Weaaez.  16 

Lake,  feneral.  defeated  in  Ireland.  588 ;  gains  the  bat- 
tle of  Laawari,  018;  pursues  Houcar,  081 

LaUy,  general,  character  of,  438:  beheaded,  440 

Lambert,  disputes  with  Ilennr  VIII.  and  executed,  808 

general,  oppoaea  Monk,  318 

Laadreciea,  siege  o/,  550 

Land  Tax,  reduced,  498 

Lanfhmc,  archbiahop,  his  character,  40 

Langaide,  battle  of.  840 

Langton.  Stephen,  ard»bishop  of  Canterbozy,  84 ;  eaUa 
a  synod.  88 :  his  conduct  to  John,  90 

Laawari,  battle  of,  618 

Latimer,  bishop,  burnt  at  Oxford,  831 

Laud,  archbiahop,  bia  goranuaaat  of  the  choreh,  878 ; 
behieaded,  888 

J^uderdale,  duke  of,  a  member  of  (ha  cabal,  an ; 
complained  of  aa  a  grienranca,  388 

Laralette,  hia  escape.  681 

Layer,  Christopher,  executed  for  a  conapiney,  401 

J.<ee,  general,  taken  prisoner,  474 

Leicester,  aarl  of,  ralaaa  an  InaonractioB  against  Hanry 

11.71 

Simon,  earl  ofLconspiraaagaittat  Henry  III. 

98, 100;  gaiaa  the  battle  of  UwaaTlOl  i  alaln,  lOS 
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Lslaaatar.  Bobart,  aarl  af,  a  IkToarilt  of 

balb,8M 
Lalpaia,  battle  of,  064 
Lao  X.  Pope,  grants  in^nkranoas.  196 ;  aoafoia  ChA 

tiUa  of  <  defoadar  oftheiytb*on  Hmisn  Vni.  19T 
Leopold,  conduct  of  tba  emBaror,  to  Bjcbard  1. 7B 
Lerellars,  a  political  sect,  809 
Lewes,  battle  of,  100 
Lewie,  dauphin  af  Fianea,  acknowlsdgad  king  of  Suf- 

land,  98 ;  deposed,  94 
Lexington,  battle  of,  400 
Libel,  alteration  of  the  law  of,  590 
libranr  of  George  III.  giren  to  tba  pnbUe,70T 
limerick,  siege  of,  353 ;  aurrendera  on  tarma,  354 
Linoia,  admiral,  defeated  bT  a  fleet  of  Indiaman.  014 
Lippe,  count  de  la,  his  achievements  in  Portugal,  450 
Lisle,  lady,  judicial  murder  of,  339 
Lituii;T,  abolition  of  the.  888 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  Walea,  saballa  to  Edward  I« 

lOr ;  slain,  108 
Lodi,  baule  of,  566 

LoUards,  a  aect  of  religiooa  reformers,  151 
Loudon,  taken  by  Alfred.  28 ;  takes  part  with  Simon 

de  MoDtfort.  100 :  peetilence  in.  133  ;  anpports  the 

Yorkiets,  156 :  dismantled  bjr  Monk,   318 :  plagua 

and  fire  m,  319 :  the  corporation  preasnta  a  bold  ra- 

monatrance  to  tbe  king,  463 ;  contest  between  tha 

oitiiens  and  the  house  of  commona,  465 ;  drcadftl 
^riottin,  409 
Londonderry,  aiega  ofl  351 

deatbof  thaaaarqnisof,  705 

Longbeard,  tbe  adTocata  of  the  poor^  81 
Longebamp,  chancellor,  qaanab  with  tba  biahop  af 

Durham.TB 
Lonia  X  Vl.  diaaolTas  the  aoBTaation  of  notables,  580 ; 

attempts  to  escape,  but  aaiaad,  537  i  hia 

541 ;  murdered,  543 
....  XVIII.  landa  in  Eaglaad,  63B;  *«»«>»*  w 

France,  671 ;  obliged  to  4utt  Paris,  Off ;  rastorsd, 
.  680 ;  death,  713 
LoTat,  Simon,  lord,  beheaded,  488 
Ucie,  St.  ta^  by  tbe  English,  485 
Lnnerille,  peace  of,  509 
Lather,  his  rafomttion,  190 

McCarthy,  Sir  Charlaa,  UUed,  718 
Maoelaaield,  lord,  tried  for  malTersatlaB,  400 
Mackarel,  0r.  bis  insurrection,  80? 
Madrid,  taken  by  tba  ^liah,  690 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  reaiau  the  arbitranr 

dateof  Jameell.  348 
Magna  Charta,  origin  of  the,  90 ;  renewed,  98 ; 

liahed,  113 
Mahrattaa,  make  war  an  tba  British,  Oil 
Maida,  battle  of.  685 
Malaga,  engagement  near,  300 
Malmabury,    lord,  Bis    Inaffactnal   nagotiadoii 

Ma^laQuet,  baitla  0^370 

Malta,  taken  by  the  French,  584;  by  (ha  Eafliah,  600 

Mancheater,  riota  at,  688, 098 

Manilla,  reduced  by  the  Engliab,  451 

Marr,  earl  of,  appeaia  for  the  pretender,  399 

Marengo,  battle  of,  598 

Margaret  of  Anion,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  her  beroie  aan- 

duct,  104 ;  defeated  at  Northampton,  105 :  gains  tba 

batttea  of  Wakefield  and  St.  Albau'a,  UU 
Maria  Thereaa,  qoaan  of  Huncary.  her  reaolntioa,414 
Maria  Antoinette,  inbnmaolT  Dalcbered.554 
Marlbwough,  John,  duke  of.  nia  ancceasfo]  campaigns, 

308 ;  gaina  the  battle  of  Blenbelmj.  904 ;  recciTea  a* 

a  reinurd  the  manor  of  Woodatock.  365 ;  gaina  Iha 

battle  of  Ramilliea,  308 ;  Tictorr  of  Oudenarda,  975 ; 

Malplaquet,  376;  insolence  or  hia  wift.  377;  ^*- 

Prired  of  bis  places,  980 ;  challangeaeari  PouIet,3Bl 
Marriages,  act  against  clandastina,  480;  anarbar  for 

regulating  royal,  400 
Mareton  Moor,  batde  of.  887 
Mar^co,  takaa  by  the  Mliah,  450 
Mary,  queen  of  England,  her  acceeaion,  884 ;  opiiMsd 

by  Nortbnmbarlaad,  825 ;  saonrea  tba  throne,  887 1 

nstorss  popery,  888 :  marnes  PhU4»  of  Spain,  889 } 

her  cruelties,  830;  her  supposed  pregnancy,  898; 

makes  war  on  France,  8SS ;  Calua  taken  by  tba 

French,  ihids  death  of  the  qoaen,  894 
....  quean  of  Scots,  her  history,  890 ;  kept  in  eloaa 

confinement,  845 ;  tried  m  a  cons^raey,  847 ; 

euted,  840 
Maaaackuaetta.  inanrreetioA  in,  400 ;  tba  ( 

publiab  aa  addreas,  409 
Haaaena,  defeated  at  ZariebfSBT  i  abaeka  tba  aropasa 

of  Snwarrow,  580 ;  commands  in  Portngal,  040;  bia 

retreat,  090 
Mathews  and  Lestock,  two  admirals,  thair  oonlaBtiim 

and  sentence,  410 

general,  his  aneltiaa  and  dafiMt.  510 

Matilda,  danghtar  of  Henry  I*  aaarries  the 


for 


Maximilian,  the  emperor,  aarraa  undar  HanrFVIII,  190 
Meal-tttb  plot,  390 


INBRX. 


Mehrilte.  lord,  iapMcbed.  6ir ;  nd  MqTiitt«d,  633 
Mercia,  kingdom  of,  13 ;  Chriitiaiuty  iauodoeed  into, 
15 

Slerlin,  a  Welsh  propbet,  106 
Idtham,  battle  of,  117 
Middlewx,  Tiolent  elections  for,  409, 4fi2 
Mmden,  battle  of,  444 

Minorca,  taken  by  the  French,  431 ;  retaken,  585 
Monasteries,  diseolotion  of  (he,  flOS 
Monk,  general,  (duke  of  Albemarle,)  aeconntof,  310; 

restores  monarchy,  311 ;  his  actions  at  sea,  318 
Monmouth,  duke  of,  coocemed  in  the  Kye-honee 

plot,  334 ;  breaks  out  into  rebellion,  but  defeated 

and  put  to  death,  338 
Montfort,  the  count  de,  OMlati  Edirard  III.  158 ;  taken 

luisoner,  129 
MontfTomery,  an  American  general,  killed,  471 
Montrose,  marqais  of,  barbarous  treatment  of,  900 
Moore,  sir  John,  his  nnfortunate  mieaiou  to  Sweden, 

635 ;  foes  to  Spaia,  637  ;  killed  at  Corunna,  638 
More,  sir  Thomas,  his  death  and  character,  203 
Morean,  his  exploits,  568 ;  defeated  at  Caasano.  Stif ; 

rspnlses  the  Anstrians,  599;  gains  the  battle  of 

Hohenlinden,  Hid 
Mortimer,  the  fkToarite  of  <in««&  Inbella,  VU ;  his 

power,  125 ;  put  to  death,  186 
Moscoir,  conflagration  of,  698 
Marat,  Joachim,  pat  to  death,  681 
Mnrrar,  Alexander,  his  hard  treatment,  4fi5 
Moaselborgh,  battle  of,  217 

l^apaol,  in  the  East  Indies,  war  there,  675 

Naples,  reTolutions  io,  5B9, 700 

INaseby,  battle  of,  290 

'Hhvj,  mutiny  in  the,  573 ;  anppreued,  574 

>>  egjqpatam,  taken.  503 

Kelson,  admiral  lord,  his  nnsnccessihl  attempt  on 
Teneriflfe,  5r7 ;  defeats  the  French  at  Aboukir.  581 ; 
his  conduct  at  Naples,  589;  his  attack  on  Copen- 
hagen, 601 ;  falls  at  Boulogne,  604 ;  pursues  the 
oombloed  fleets  to  the  West  Indies,  620;'attacks  them 
off  Trafalgar,  and  is  killed,  621 

l^etherlands,  revolution  in  the,  526 

Kerille,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  kinff-maker,  164 ;  defeats 

aueen  Margaret,  165 ;  turns  to  the  Lancastrians,  167 ; 
efeated  and  slain.  166 

NerlUe's  Cross,  battle  of,  133 

"Newbury,  battle  of,  286 

Newfoundland.  discoTered,  388 ;  taken  by  the  French, 
but  recorered,  451 

Ney,  his  treachery,  677 j  executed,  681 

Niagara,  battle  near,  44i  ^ 

Nimeguen,  treaty  of,  323  . 

Nootka  Sound.  diq)utes  about,  533 

Nicholson,  ^fa^garet,  her  attempt  on  the  life  of 
George  111.527 

Kile,  battle  of  the,  584 

Norfolk,  banL«shmcnt  of  Thomas,  duke  of,  146 ;  execu- 
tion of  the  duke  of,  215 ;  rebcllioci  raised  in  favour 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  the  duke  of,  242 ;  he  is 
beheaded,  £43 

•  .  .  .  .  insurrection  in.  920 

Normandy,  united  to  England,  48 ;  scpamted,  83 

Normsns,  their  ascendancy  in  England,  38 ;  disputes 
between  them  and  tho  English,  111 

North,  lord,  his  rise,  459 ;  admiuistration,  463;  resigns, 
503  ;  coalesces  with  Fox.  513 

Northallerton,  battle  of,  56 

Northampton,  council  at,  64  ;  battle  of,  165 

"  North  Briton,"  a  libellous  paper,  453 

Northumberland,  kingdom  of,  13  ;  (  hriBtlanity  intro- 
duced there,  15  ;  reduced,  l7  ;  rebellion  in,  25  ;  ri-t-s 

■  against  the  Danes,  40 ;  its  earl  conspires  ii^ii.»t 
Henry  IV.  148 :  pardoned,  149 ;  slain,  t*irf    ' 

Norton,  sir  Fletcher,  his  speech  to  the  king,  477 

Nottingham,  royal  otandard  erected  there,  285 

Noyon,  battle  of,  53 

O 

Oates,  Titos,  an  infamous  impottor,  324  ;  his  punish- 
ment, 337 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  tried  for  high-treason,  579 

Odo.  bishop  of  Bayenx,  and  earl  of  Kent,  44 

Offa,  his  treachery,  15 

OldcaAtle,  sir  John,  his  cmol  death.  1S& 

Oliver,  alderman,  sent  to  the  Tower,  465 

Onslow,  Arthur,  retires  wit'i  a  pension,  448 

Orange,  prince  of.  marrierthe  princess  Mary,  323 

Ordeal,  trial  bv,  41 

Ordinance,  selr-dcnying,  S89 

Orkneys,  subdued  by  the  Romans,  7 

Orleans,  account  of  the  maid  of,  157 

siege  of,  128 

Ormond,  duke  of.  succeeds  Marlborouch,  383 ;  quits 
the  kingdom,  and  is  impeached,  392 ;  enters  into  the 
Spanish  service,  3'.18 

Orlhes,  battle  near,  669 

Ostoriiiii,  a  Kronaii  frrti^rnl.  commands  in  Britain,  5 

Oswy,  king  of  NorrhnniK-rland,  his  conversion,  15 

Otterbournp,  balllo  of,  lU 

Oude,  revolutiori  ui  th«?  province  of,  454 

Oudpnnrde,  batJlts  of,  SJn 
'^crbury,  sir  Thomas,  murder  of,  268 
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Oxford,  foundatiott  of  the  nnirerelty  of,  29  :  riol  aft, 
97  ;  niad  partiamrat  at,  98.  parliament  called  ihcre 
by  Charles  I.  287 ;  and  by  Charles  II.  331 

Oxford,  Vere,  earl  of;  a  favourite  of  Richard  II.  140: 
fined  by  Henry  Vtl.  186 

Harlev,  earl  of,  his  rise,  372;  hia  life  ac- 

tempted  by  Guiseard,  379 ;  impeached,  390 

Palatine,  the  elector,  manriee  the  daughter  of  Jaaei  I. 

266 
Palliaer,  air  Hugh,  hia  dilutes  with  admiral  K^pel, 

Pandolf,  the  panel  legaii  in  Fjigland,  86 

Paoli,  Pascal,  his  aUempts  in  Corsica,  463 

Paris,  massacre  of.  244 ;  peace  of,  452 ;  riots  at,  541 ; 
entered  by  the  allied  sorereagns,  670 ;  a  second  viai- 
tation  of,  680 

Paris,  Van,  a  Dutchman,  put  to  death  fbr  heresy,  £19 

Parker,  admiral,  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet,  502 

captain,  killed  off  Boulogne,  604 

Parliament,  the  mad,  98;  original  of  the,  102;  new- 
modelled,  112 ;  procecdinga  of  the  long.  ST7  ;  two 
sitting  at  once,  287 ;  the  rump^  S96;  dissoiTed  by 
Cromwell.  301 ;  Barebone's,  305 ;  a  free  one  caUco 
through  Monk,  313 ;  convention,  340 

Parr,  Catharine,  marries  Henry  VIII.  SU:  plot 
against  her,  frustrated,  214;  marriea  air  TwngEBS 
Seymour,  and  dies  in  childbed,  218 

Parry,  a  conspirator,  executed,  245 

.  .  .  .  captain,  his  voyages  of  discorery,  601 

Patna,  battle  of,  455 

Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  his  deafh^  601 

Paulinus,  a  Roman  general  in  Britain,  0 ;  a  biahop, 
his  zeal,  15 

Pelagius,  acconot  of  the  heresy  of.  9 

Pelham,  Mr.  his  administration,  434 

Pembroke,  Stroiigbow.  earl  of,  made  king  of  Leins«er/I9 

the  earlof,  chosen  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 

94 ;  taken  prisoner,  136 

Perceval,  Mr.  his  administration,  643 :  aaeas»inated,  65S 

Percy,  commonly  called  Hotspur,  slain,  148 

.  .  .  .  one  of  the  contrivers  of  the  gnopowder  plot,  259 

Pestilence,  dreadful  one  over  Europe.  133 

Peter,  the  Hermit,  preacher  of  the  crusade,  48 

.  ...  of  Pontefrast,  cruel  treatment  of,  87 

.  .  .  .  the  cruel,  king  of  Caatile,  anppoh«l  by  tho 
English.  I.t6 

. /.  .  .  of  Russia,  deposed,  451 

Peterborough,  earl  o^  his  ezpltata,  907 

Peter-pence,  origin  of,  IS 

PetiUon  of  Right,  270 

Philip,  king  of  France,  Ittgues  against  king  John,  86 ; 
outwiued  by  the  pope,  87  ;  unites  with  the  Itarons,  9S 

.  .  .  .  de  Valois,  opposed  by  Edward  III.  128;  de- 
feated. 131.;  his  death,  133 

.  ...  of  Spain,^marnes  queen  Mary,  fSB;  makes 
overtures  to  Ehaabcth.  244 

Philippa,  queen  of  Ldward  III.  intercedea  for  tho 
burghers  of  Calais,  138 ;  marches  against  tke  Seois. 
133 

Pierre,  Eustace  de  St.  his  patriotism,  198 

PiereHin,  major,  killed  in  the  defence  of  Jersey,  499 

Pigot,  lord,  governor  of  Madras,  hia  eztraordiDaxy 
case,  476 

Pilnitz,  treaty  of,  540 

Pindnrrces,  a  horde  of  Indian  depredatora,  690 

Pitt,  William,  his  administration,  439 ;  resigns,  449; 
adranced  to  the  peerage,  458;  his  extraordinary 
cabinet.  Hid;  opposes  the  American  war,  468,  477  S 
his  last  speech  and  death,  481 

.  .  .  his  son,  first  public  appearance  of  498 :  his  mo- 
tion for  a  reform  of  parliament,  5ll5,  5l2 ;  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  505;  refigns,  512; 
becomes  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  514;  his  flrmnees, 
515 :  resigns,  601 ;  returns  to  office,  614 ;  his  death,6es 

Plague,  great  one  ra  London.  319 

Plantagenet,  Geoffirey,  marries  the  empmi  Matilda, 
54  ;  end  of  the  race,  177 

Play -houses,  restriction  oo,  407 

Plot,  account  of  the  gunpowder,  859 

Pole  tiers,  battle  of,  134 

Poland,  revolutions  in,  548,  559 

Pole,  cardinal,  his  death  and  character,  834 

Pondicherry,  taken  by  the  English,  439 ;  girca  up  at 
the  peace,  452  ;  retaken,  485 

Popham,  sir  Home,  takes  Buenoa  Ayres,  625;  brought 
to  a  court-martial  for  it,  628 

Portland,  administration  of  the  duke  of,  631 

Porto-Bello,  taken.  409 

Portugal,  attacked  by  France  and  Spain,  450;  an 
army  sent  by  Buonaparte  to  occupy.  630 .  the  royal 
family  in  consequence  removed  to  America,  633 

Potolsk.  battle  of,  637 

Presbyterians,  their  influence.  888 

Preston,  lord,  execution  of,  355 

Preston,  battle  of,  1105 

PrcHton  Pans,  battle  of,  418 

PrKendcr,  his  wrak  attempts  to  recover  the  throne, 
3ne  ;  a  rising  in  his  faTour,  993 ;  defeated,  395 ; 
dfttth  of  tht\  4.'?r 

Prior.  Rent  ambasi>ador  to  France,  9BI 

Piicstley,  Dr.  hia  house  burnt  by  rioiexa,  536 
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Princ«  of  WalM,  ttranKe  mntioii  rt^itcting.  524 ;  hia 
speech  in  the  lordH,  540 ;  marriage  of,  501 ;  his  corre- 
spondence  with  the  kine  and  duke  of  VorV,  613 

PryoDe,  his  puniKhmeut  for  libels,  S74 ;  returns  from 
impriiionnient,  279 

Puritans,  their  origin  and  character,  272 

Q 

Oasdmple  Alliance,  account  of  the,  39T 

Quebec,  reduction  of,  441;  Americans  make  an  onmc- 
cessful  attempt  on,  471 

frigate,  blown  up,  490 

Quiberon,  French  defeated  in  the  baj  of,  444 ;  fiUal 
expedition  to,  563 

Qaintin,  St.  battle  of,  233 

R 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  colonises  Virginia,  256 ;  his  lite- 
rary character,  257  i  tried  for  a  conspiracy,  but  re- 
prieved,  i6id:  sacriuced  to  Spain,  203 

Ramillies.  battle  of.  368 

Rastadt,  congress  of.  583 

Rawdon,  lord,  his  gallant  conduct,  499 

Reading,  battle  of,  20 

Reformation,  original  of  the.  196 ;  prqaresa  of  the, 
216 ;  renewed  and  confirmed,  235 ;  in  Scotland,  236 

Regency,  appointed,  648 

Reiricioes,  trial  and  execution  of  the,  315 

Restoration  of  (he  monarchy,  314 

Revolution,  account  of  the.  319 

Rhe,  expedition  to  the  isle  of,  269 

Richard  1 .  rebels  ngainst  his  father,  72 ;  joins  the  king 
of  France,  73  ;  his  compunction,  74 ;  succeeds  to  the 
throne,  75:  his  rapacity.  76 ;  goes  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  takes  C>'prui*.  77 :  defieats  Saladin.  iiid  ;  seized 
by  the  duke  of  Austria,  78;  ransomed,  79;  returns, 
80;  his  death,  81 

II.  succeeds  his  ffrandfkther,  F^ward  TIT. 

138;  his  presence  of  mind,  139;  conspiracy  afrain«t 
him,  140:  assumes  the  sovereignty,  141;  puts  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  death,  V42 ;  banishes  the  dukes 
of  Hertford  and  Norfolk,  iiid  ;  his  effeminacy,  143 ; 
^oes  to  Ireland,  IM  ;  insurrection  in  his  aMence, 
$tid;  deposed,  and  murdered,  145 

III.  murders  Henrv  V^I.  169;   supplants  his 

nephew,  173;  usurps  the  throne,  174:  defeats  Buck- 
ingham, 175 ;  encounters  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond, 
at  Bosworth,  and  falls  in  battle,  177 

duke  of  York,  aspirea  to  the  crown,  16C  ;   his 

ascendancy,  163 ;  gains  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
164 ;  escapes  to  Ireland.  Hid;  slain,  165 

Ridley,  bishop,  burnt  at  Oxford,  231 

Rights,  declaration  of,  349 

Sizzio,  David,  murder  of.  237 
obert.  duke  of  Normandy,  quarrels  with  his  fitther, 

43 ;  his  filial  aiTection.  44 ;  character  of,  46 ;  anecdote 

of,  47 ;  goes  to  the  Holy  Laiid,5(^ ;  dies  in  prisoo.  53 
Robespierre,  an  inhuman  tvrant,  553 ;  put  to  death,  559 
Rochester,  taken  by  king  .tohn,  92 
Rockingham,  adnunistration  of  the  marquis  of,  503 ; 

his  death,  505 
Rodney,  admiral,  defeats  the  Spanish  fleet,  492 ;   his 

conduct  at  Su  Eustatins,  501 ;  his  victory  over  De 

Graase,506 
Rogers,  John,  a  protestant  martyr,  230 
Roman  Catliolies.  bill  passed  in  fjivoor  of,  486 ;  riots 

occasioned  by  it,  487.495 :  farther  attempts  made  to 

relieve,  630,  648;  a  modification  of  their  claims,  705 
Romans,  invade  Britain,  3 ;  their  empira  shaken,  8 ; 

quit  Britain,  ihid. 
Rome,  corrupt  state  of  the  chnrch  of,  196 
Rooke,  admiral,  unsuccessful  before  Cadiz,  362 ;  but 

gains  an  advantage  at  Vi^,  ikid;  takes  Gibraltar,  366 
Rosamond,  the  stonr  of  fair,  70 
Roia,  the  battle  of  New,  581 
....  captain,  his  voysge  to  the  north.  691 
Royal  George,  overset  at  Portsmouth.  509 
Rnmbold,  Sir  George,  seised  at  Haraoorgh,  615 
Rump  Parliament,  why  so  called,  296  ;  revives,  310 
Rnnnirmede,  magna  charta  signed  in,  90 
Kuiierf ,  prince,  embarks  in  the  royal  caoae,  286 ;  hif 

naval  exploits,  318 
Rnssel,  WilUam,  lord.  Us  ezecaQon,  335 
Russia,  invasion  of,  656 
Rutland,  earl  o^  his  treachery,  147 
Ru3rter,  admiral,  de,  hia  achievements,  318, 981 
Rye  House,  conspiracy  of,  SM 
Ryswick,  treaty  of,  358 

S 
SacheTcrel,  Dr.  his  trial  for  preaching  two  political 

sermons,  374 
Sackville.  lord  George,  his  disgrace,  444 
Saladin,  defeated  by  Richard  1.  77 
Salamanca,  battle  of,  655 
Salic  Law,  origin  of  the,  128 
Salisbury,  Robert,  earl  of,  his  craft,  297 
Sandwich,  earl  of.  perishes  in  a  sea  flcht,  321 
Saragossa,  siege  of,  636 
Saumarez,  admiral,  cngmgM  t  French  sqaadnm  tt  Al- 

gesiras,  603 
Sawtre.  William,  burnt  fbr  here<y,149 
Saxe,  marshal,  his  military  charactra',  416 
Saxons,  invited  to  Britain,  10;  thebr  terbtnty,  14; 

end  of  their  govenuoent  T7 


,  lord,  beheaded  by  rehele,  163 
Schomberg,  dike  of,  account  of,  352:  killed.  353 
Scotland,  united  to  England.  369 ;  rebellione  in,  399,41Bc 

note  la.  4B7  ;  dispute  respecting  the  peerage  of,  523 1 

bill  passed  in  fkvoor  of  the  episcopal  church  of.  539 : 

king  s  visit  to,  705 
Scots,  invade  England,  9;  defeated,  56  ;  compelled  to 

do  homage  to  the  king  of  England,  72 ;  their  dis- 

futea  about  the  succession,  1U9 ;  subdued  by  Edward 
.110;  renew  hostilities,  113;  defeat  the  English, 
120;  defeated,  127;  invade  England,  1.33;  over- 
thrown by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  147 ;  assist 
the  French,  155;  make  war  on  Henry  VI II.  191; 
war  declared  against  them.  217 ;  join  the  Eiigliali 
puritans  against  the  king,  275 ;  sell  their  sovereign 
to  his  enemies  for  a  sum  of  money,  291 ;  recover 
their  loyalty,  and  invite  over  Charles  II.  300 

Sebastian.  St.  aiege  of,  662 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  338 

Seringapatam,  capture  of,  592 

Sevmoor,  lady  Jane,  marries  Henry  VIII.  207 ;  ber 
death,  208 

.......  lord  high  admiral,  executed,  218 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  tried  and  acquitted,  333;  quits  tbt 
kmgdom,  334 

Sharp,  Dr.  prosecution  of.  340 

Shaw,  Dr.  a  timeserving  hypocrite,  173 

Shelbume,  earl  of,  his  administration,  505;ris{gnsc 

Ship-money,  an  illegal  impost.  268,275 

^hore,  Joue,  her  story,  17u.  172 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudeslev.  shipwrecked,  369 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  148 

Sicily,  quarrel  between  the  English  and  the  pe<»l« 

of,  76 
Sidney,  Algernon,  executed.  335 
Sierra  Leone,  a  colony  settled  there,  535 
SiK'cbert,  restores  Christianity,  15 
^imnel.  Lambert,  his  impost  trre,  179 
Sinkine  Fund,  introduced.  521 
Slave  Trade,  motion  fur  iu  abolition,  527,  538;  e«r- 

ried,  6e:{ 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  defeats  Buonaparte  before  Acre* 

594';  sifrns  the  treaty  of  El  Arisch,  5U7 
....  John,  his  case,  711 
Somerset,  the  duke  of,  adheres  to  the  house  of  Laneas> 

ter,  163 

Seymour,  duke  of,  protector  of  the  kingdom, 

216 ;  causes  hia  own  brother  to  be  executed,  218  a 
beheaded,  223 

Sottth  Sea  Scheme,  its  ruinous  effects,  399 

Spa  Fields,  meeting  of  rioters  in,  OKI 

Spain,  war  for  the  <mcce»Kion  of^  307  ;  takce  part  with 
the  Americans,  486  ;  Joseph  Buonsparte  made  king 
of,  6.i5 ;  the  Spaniards  rise  in  a  mass,  636;  inaur* 
rection  in.  706 ;  wretched  state  of,  711 

Spenders,  death  of  tij«  two,  123 

Sp'u-n,  the  battle  of.  191 

Shtftbrd.  lord,  tried  and  condemned  fbr  a  pretended 
plot,  328 

Stamp  Act.  flrst  proposed,  455;  riots  inconsequence,  457 

Htumfonl,  b^tlleof,  3* 

Stanloy,  lord,  leaves  Richard  Til.  I76 

StapifdoD.  Walter,  bithop  of  Exeter,  murdered,  12 

Star  Chamber,  that  court  abolished.  279 

Stephen  of  Blots,  usurps  the  English  throne,  55 ;  mnts 
a  new  charter.  56 ;  opposed  by  the  empress  Matil- 
da, 57  ;  a  civil  war  ensues,  58;  Henry,  the  son  of 
Matilda,  contends  with  Stephen,  59;  death  of  th* 
usurper,  60 

Stirling,  battle  of,  114 

Stoke,  battle  of,  180 

Strafford,  earl  of,  his  character  and  sseendaiMyf  S7S ; 
impeached.  277  ;  beheaded,  278 

StroiiKhuw,  earl,  his  exploits  in  Inland^  68 

Stuart,  extinction  of  tlie  line  of,  457 

Suffolk,  duke  of,  murdertd,  162 

Surinam,  reduction  of,  591 

Sussex,  kingdom  of,  conversion  of  the;  15 

Suwarrow,  his  exploiu  in  Italy.  587  ;  eotefs  Switier- 
land,  5R9 

Sweyne,  the  Dane,  invades  England,  88, 2y 

Switzerland,  the  French  seixs,  563 

T 

Talavera.  battle  of.  641 

Tallnrd.  marslial,  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  st  BIea> 
hf-rm,  364 

Tarraqona,  horrible  camago  at,  651  • 

Temple.  Sir  William,  account  of,  390 

'I  eneriffe,  exi>edit!on  a(;ainst,  57* 

leroucnne,  siege  of,  190 

Test  Act.  pas'wd,  322 

Tewkesburj',  battle  of,  169 

rhanet.  isle  of.  uken  by  the  Danes,  19 

Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  61 

Tilsit,  treaty  of,  628 

Toleration,  an  attempt  to  amend  the  act  of,  649 

Tooke,  John  Horn,  his  trial,  560;  elected  into  ptrli»> 
ment,6a5  . 

Tippoo  Saib,  defMts  aolonel  BsOlie,  497 :  ffuaM  s  vie- 
tory  over  colooel  Braithwaite.  509;  new  w«r  with, 
539  i  defMted  by  lord  Conwims*  037  *  dsliTHt  «9 
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